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PREFACE 


The 1970-71 edition of the Canada Year Bovk continues a long series of annual publica- 
tions giving authoritative statistical and other information on many of the measurable 
phases of Canada’s development. The Year Book has, through the years, summarized the 
statistical data made available by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and presented it along 
with legislative and other pertinent information to give concisely, within the covers of one 
volume, the story of Canada’s social and economic progress. 


The publication date of the current Year Book was advanced several months so that 
it covers the eighteen-month period running from April 1969—the date of the 1969 edition— 
to December 1970. It has thus been possible to include data for two additional years in 
most chapters although, because of space limitations, in certain cases where figures for a 
later year reduce the significance of earlier data, the latest year tabulations only are included. 
Tt should also be noted that, because the Year Book production process extends over several 
months, by the time the volume is off the press later data on some subjects may be available 
from the DBS or the department concerned. Readers in need of the most recent informa- 
tion available or of figures that have been omitted this year should address themselves to 
the appropriate DBS Division or Government Department, as indicated in the footnotes 
or in the Directory of Sources of Official Information in Chapter XX VII. 


In addition to the normal updating of all subject matter, feature articles or specially 
prepared chapter material has been included on: ‘“‘Resource and Economic Development 
- North of the 60th Parallel’, pp. 58-64; ‘“‘The Cabinet Committee System’’, pp. 79-84; 
“Trends in Population Growth in Canada with Special Reference to the Decline in Fertility”, 
pp. 213-220; “Provincial Assistance to Artists and Cultural Organizations’, pp. 453-456; 
“Federal Research Advances Canadian Mineral Development’’, pp. 723-730; “Origin and 
Destination of Canadian Manufacturers’ Shipments’’, pp. 794-799; ‘Provincial Assistance 
to Manufacturing’, pp. 804-812; and “Canada’s Trade with the Pacific Rim Countries’, 
pp. 1068-1078. 


The volume was produced in the Year Book Division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by Miss Margaret Pink, Assistant Director and Editor of the Canada Year Book, 
and the Year Book Division staff under the direction of Pierre Joncas, Director of the 
Division. The charts and maps, except where otherwise indicated, were prepared by or 
under the direction of Laurent Tessier of the Drafting Unit. Credits for photographic 
illustrations used throughout the publication are listed on pp. v and vi. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the Year Book 
is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where possible either 


to the persons or to the public service concerned. 
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INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as arule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed; an exception is the 
ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 pounds is meant. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one unit to the 
other. Where reference is made to Imperial pint, quart and gallon, their equivalent in ounces is also 
in Imperial measure; likewise United States designations for these quantities are shown in the U.S. 
equivalent in ounces. The Imperial (or British) fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different 
2a One Imperial fluid ounce equals 0.96 U.S. fluid ounce and one Imperial gallon equals 1.2 
U.S. gallons. 


Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces 
U.S. pint=16 fluid ounces 
Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces 


1 short ton=2,000 pounds 
1 

1 

1 U.S. quart =32 fluid ounces 

1 

1 

1 


long ton=2,240 pounds 

barrel crude petroleum =35 Imperial gallons 
ounce avoirdupois=0.91146 ounce troy (0z.t.) 
statute mile =5,280 feet 

nautical mile =6,080 feet. 


Imperial gallon =160 fluid ounces 
U.S. gallon=128 fluid ounces 
Imperial proof gallon=1.36 U.S. proof gallon 


yo a a 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Governments ends 
on March 31. Throughout the Year Book, all figures are for calendar years except where otherwise 
indicated in text or table headings. 


Miscellaneous 


Maritime Provinces= Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

Atlantic Provinces= Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Central Canada=Quebec and Ontario 

Prairie Provinces= Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

Btu.=British thermal unit (coal) 

Mcf.=thousand cubic feet (gas) 

n.e.s. =not elsewhere specified. 


Symbols 
The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication is as follows:— 


.. figures not available. 

... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 

— nil or zero. 

-- amount too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace’’ is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 
r revised figures. 
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Prime Minister Trudeau contemplates the treacherous waters of the 
Northwest Territories’ famous South Nahanni River, whose racing 
current carried him downstream in a river scow through miles of 
canyons in massive towering mountains to its junction with the Liard, 
This hazardous waterway and the magnificent surrounding country, 
seemingly cut off from the rest of the world, is steeped in legend and 
over it hangs an air of mystery that fascinates the adventurer. Canadian Press 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
RELATED SCIENCES 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 


The Canada Year Book as a whole may be said to be a presentation of the geography 
of the modern state of Canada—cultural, political and economic—as it has developed over 
the century since Confederation. Although, as in other advanced societies, rapid urbaniza- 
tion and technological and scientific progress have mitigated the dependence of growth on 
natural environment and the majority of Canadians are now living and working in a man- 
made urban environment, nevertheless the physical features of this vast country, its size, 
its northern position and its great resources have been basic to the distinctive organization 
and productive development that has placed it among the world’s most advanced countries, 
despite its relatively small population. Distance, climate and primary resource occupations 
have played a major role in the destinies of its inhabitants. 


Canada, occupying the northern half of the North American Continent with the 
exception of Alaska and Greenland, is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and 
the second largest in the world. The lands within its 3,851,809 sq. miles of territory are 
extremely diverse, ranging from the almost semi-tropical areas of the Great Lakes peninsula 
and the southwest Pacific Coast, wide fertile prairies and great areas of mountains, rocks 
and lakes to seemingly endless stretches of northern wilderness and arctic tundra. The 
southernmost point of the country is Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41°41’ N. Ina straight 
line 2,875 miles northward, past the treeline and far into the Arctic, is Cape Columbia on 
Ellesmere Island, Canada’s northernmost point, at 83° 07’ N. From east to west at the 
widest point, the straight-line distance is 3,223 miles—from Cape Spear, Newfoundland, 
at 52° 37’ W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141°W. 
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2 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


In position, Canada is situated at the crossroads of contact with the principal powers 
and some of the most populous areas of the world. In the south, it borders on the United 
States for a distance of 3,986.8 miles. In the north, the Arctic Archipelago penetrates far 
into the polar basin, making Canada neighbour to northern Europe and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. In the east, the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with Britain and France. In the west, the broad arc of land between Vancouver in 
southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides departure points 
for crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America and the Far 
East. The length of the Yukon—British Columbia border adjoining Alaska is 1,539.8 miles. 


In size, Canada’s 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with the area of the Soviet 
Union at 8,649,539 sq. miles,* China (including Taiwan) at 3,705,408 sq. miles,* and 
Brazil at 3,286,488 sq. miles.* It is more than 40 times the size of Britain and 18 times the 
size of France. This immense area, which seems to afford extensive scope for settlement, 
imposes its own burdens and limitations. Much of the land is mountainous and rocky or 
is under an arctic climate. The developed portion is probably not more than one third of 
the total; the occupied farm land is less than 8 p.c. and the productive forest land 27 p.c. 
of the total. The population, estimated at 21,377,000 as at June 1, 1970, may be compared 
with 201,152,000¢ for the United States (1968) and with 88,209,000 for Brazil (1968). 

Most of Canada’s population lives in a corridor one to two hundred miles in width 
along the whole extent of the southern border. Northward, within the next two to three 
hundred miles, there are isolated centres established primarily for the extraction of minerals, 
timber or power and beyond are only the outposts of the northern territories. Thus, size 
and distance have permeated the lives and background of Canadians, forcing their efforts 
toward the solving of major problems of transportation and communication and of problems 
created by the existence of regions with different cultural characteristics and with different 
resources, culminating in divergent levels of economic progress. 


The geographical knowledge of Canada is reasonably complete considering its size and 
its large areas of difficult access. The whole country has been surveyed and mapped at a 
scale of 1:250,000, which is very close to four miles to the inch, allowing a detailed depiction 
of relief, river systems, transportation facilities, forest cover and centres of population. 
Comparisons of different features and areas can be made, as all sheets of the series are 
drawn to the same specifications. In addition, all settled areas and regions of northern 
development have been mapped at larger scales, in particular at 1:50,000 or approximately 
one and a quarter inches to the mile, and vertical air photographs showing still more detailed 
depiction of the terrain are available for the whole country, varying in scale from about 
one inch to the mile in the Arctic to four inches, or larger, to the mile in settled areas. 
Details of Federal Government surveying and mapping services are given in Section 3. 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories.{ Each province 
is sovereign in its own sphere and administers its own natural resources and upon such 
resources, as related to topography, position and climate, is based the economy of the 
province. The resources (except for game) of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
because of their remoteness, the great extent and the meagre and scattered populations 
of these areas, are administered by the Federal Government. The land and freshwater 
areas of the provinces and territories are given in Table 1. 


The mileages in Table 2 are another indication of the size of Canada. They show the 
length of transportation facilities required between the larger cities, between outlying 
industrial communities built up around large mining or smelting projects and the nearest 
cities, and between northern outposts and the supplying cities. 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1968. 
t United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Report, January 1970. 


_ ,. The economic development of the country as a whole has formed regions quite distinct from the political 
divisions; these are described in an article appearing in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 17-23. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 
Norr.—A classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc., is given in Chapter X on Land Use and Re- 


newable Resource Development and total area by tenure on p. 37. 


; ’ Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total of 
Total Area 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 

INO FOUNGIANG yt Tera Meio monies vk eis on mac sldin ndaareere ncaa 143,045 13,140 156,185 4.1 
PSlANGlOLrMNE WLOUN LAT Cara aramvartyecsisitin eects r.ajersloisieininice scare eine 41,164 2,195 43, 859 real 
PEAT SP ENA OLRee neni cee ato cearctikeia pe iasale.o. seein ore ova a vavouctosdra othslcyalscese 101,881 10,945 112, 826 3.0 
PCM CW ATG SLAN Geyer ira store on eae ser thapronsioere enn a oe 2,184 — 2,184 0.1 
Beane COULD ey tava nieve ores file onare avaravarera sca eeov/s bua eves wie Saas 20, 402 1,023 21,425 0.6 
WSS RMENE UTS WiC Heer re eraloncciel ccareteh ols oiavacs d okeoraiain eee edie mene retell 27,835 519 28,354 0.7 
MECN IC CHET Te enor cors Remora Sd a tote sole wie lace nvaha euartvaselerhie« 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15.4 
GLI. 134 06.5 DO RCRD UO ETS on Been DOO TCC OER ee oer 344,092 68, 490 412,582 10.7 
BVILON UCL) Venter eae reat 50.516 i cuccaravacatiaieor orale Siew saiccayavayevevduere utes 211,775 39, 225 251,000 6.5 
BSAC AT SNM ease says sare (oily ieraeveRR Sic scicver wbersiz sue era rowe sicicnate-ar’ 220,182 31,518 251,700 6.5 
PESO LEEPER NP CER e rel crs ees oie’ s: + ahctanerer sveraiay WS aids sretal vieitnelaaale wiainers See 248,800 6, 485 255, 285 6.6 
PS ETCIS Lae OLUIT D1Lareet weet tern curso Al aeiioe oer ose ue tate. 359, 279 6,976 366,255 9.5 
DMNcONMNErNICOTY Atta hace iiere Oo esa OO sick BOTS Sharbeem Were hae 205,346 1,730 207,076 5.4 
NOG ES CLE OREICOLICS Aa. tien tsdascsererevony oscar eee nieioinereoauenele be 1, 253, 488 51,465 | 1,304,903 33.9 
Eastin oltre ete tress tace ee fein: rat falar castors He tin eile este eis overeat 541,753 7,400 549, 253 14.3 
ICCC WALES eee ae Naps mee ake yninier NIST as oldie ele ate ite 218,460 9,700 228, 160 5.9 

IA CKENZIC HOTA ce aetna ae NO Ens 498, 225 84,265 527,490 13.7 
Canad aware ae ctr eee a eee ae eee 3,560, 238 291,571 | 3,851,809 100.0 


2.—Travel Distances between Certain Cities and Other Points of Interest in Canada 


Nore.—The dash used in this table indicates that the distance concerned is of no particular interest. In each 
case the mileage given is for the type of travel most generally used—road (H), rail (R), air (A) or water (w); air 
mileages are given for most transcontinental distances but mileage by one type of travel may be given in one direction 
between two points and by another type of travel in the opposite direction. 


All distances are given in statute miles. 


To 
ee Halifax | Montreal | Quebec | Ottawa | Toronto | Winnipeg Lae ee 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
Deas Obm SN Geneon awa se w 611 | w 1,201 | w 1,041 | a 1,098 | w 1,588] aA 2,006 | a 2,626] a 3,111 
Charlottetown, P.E.I....... H 174|/H 784) H 627] 4 607 | oH 1,130 | w 2,261 |} H 3,111] H 3,825 
LUD INEy oN ESB naan eae _ H 8388|H 681] 4 593 | w 1,184] a 1,600] a 2,288) a 2,751 
Fredericton, N.B........... H 306/H 532 | H YAN |) oy 475 —_— — = = 
Dalnbwonn, IN.B.. 3.6. cso ns Hw 278 | (625 |m 465|m 751 |n O71 | A 1,483) A 2,174 | A 2,635 
Chibougamau, Que......... — —_— R 608 — = — a = 
Montreal, Ques...3....... 6. rR 840 — A 146 | A 94] 4 315 | a 1,129 | a 1,845] a 2,287 
Quebec wQuese pe cwnoce eal A 402 | u 168 — A 229 | a 455 | a 1,200] a 1,895] a 2,853 
sor || NSO Tall 
Schefferville, Que........... — + ok, = = — = _ 
w 495 | w 335 
Sept fles, CONG ere sal Pyare _— w 495 | w 335 — _ = = = 
Elan Cons Ontencdes «saeoue: — H 386 | uw 543] H 305|]H #£«40 _ = = 
Mondone Ont: sats decares cll) A 884 | a 403 | A 543 | A 314] H 108 | a 898 | A 1,686] A 2,030 
Ottawas Ontos. soins. -s'|) R 956 | H 126 | H 294 —_— H 265 | a 1,049 | a 1,513 | A 2,207 
SidburyesOnten ers cccence< A 841 | a 348 | A 447 | 309 | uw 270|R 970 | A 1,512 | a 1,944 
Thunder Bay, Ont.!........ — w 1,215|w1,375|R 877|w 877|/R 419|R 1,214} R 1,892 
loronto, Ont ce o.-.885:5 3 w 11,3682) H 346} H 514] Aa 226 — A 941 | a 1,671 | A 2,078 
NVCSOMIOnGer es Aa tae A 998 | A 509 | a 649 | A 420 | H 226 | A 861 | A 1,596 | a 1,972 
Churchill, Man......./..... —_ — — — — R 976 =e — 
Lynn Lake, Man............ — — o — — R 709 ase — 
Winnipeg, Man.............. mR 2.195 |e 1,355 | Rw 1,522) m 1,239 | m 1,217 — rR 795|R 1,559 
Regina Sask. asc ct oe A 1,926 | R 1,762] a 1,526| rR 1,548) R 1,587/R 3857|R 486) R 1, 117 
Saskatoon, Sask............ A 2,006} a 1,553] a 1,609] a 1,477] a 1,372 |Rn 472) R 3823) R 1, 087 
Uranium City, Sask........ _— _ — = = = A a A 925 
Galvary Altay ieckoi ses A 2,327] a 1,867] a 1,929] a 1,789 | 2,059 | R 833/ a 154 hn 641 
Hdmonton) Altacs.... 000: R 2,990 | R 2,150] R 2,317 | R 2,034] Rn 2,012 | a 738 — A 503 
Fort St. John, B.C.......... — — _ — = = A 349 | R728 
atin Ua Clee nl = = = — — = = w = 484 
Prince Rupert, B.C......... _ _ = — = = R 959 | Ww 549 
Vancouver, B.C...0.. 00%... R 3,754|R 2,914 | mR 3,081 | R 2,770 | R 2,776 | A 1,158 | A 503 — 
Nactonaw EO ee en Ano (72a arS07, IMAl rove A 2226.1 Ac 2004 NRA 1 178) Rx 535 | Ww 93 
WY BWSON, od oh ssc we sco + _ _— = = == A 1,806 | a 1,165] a 1,185 
Whitehorse, Y.T........... — — _ A 2,578 = a Ho1,294) a | 923 
Frobisher, N.W.T.......... — Rooker) = = — = A 1,698 | A 2,225 
Amuvals NWA... seca. « — A 2,596 - _ _ A 1,763 | A 1,228] a 1,369 
Yellowknife, N.W.T........ — _ — A 1,927 = A 1,085} a 633} a 976 
2Via the 


1Formerly Fort William and Port Arthur which were amalgamated and re-named Jan. 1, 1970. 
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6 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


The Canadian Permanent Committee on Geographical Names, administered by the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, deals with all questions of geographical 
nomenclature affecting Canada and undertakes research and investigation into the origin 
and usage of geographical names. The Committee is composed of representatives of the 
federal mapping agencies and other federal agencies concerned with nomenclature and a 
representative appointed by each province. 


Subsection 1.—Inland Waters 


Every year about 8,000,000,000,000 tons of water falls on Canada in the form of rain 
and snow. Much of it is evaporated but a large amount drains back to the oceans as surface 
run-off, forming rivers and lakes along its route. This surface water, ceaselessly moving, 
is the dominant feature of the Canadian environment. It has been estimated, in fact, that 
about 7.6 p.c. of Canada’s total area is covered by fresh water (Table 1). There are prob- 
ably more lakes here than in any other country in the world—so many that they have never 
been counted. The total area of fresh water is given as 291,571 sq. miles but this figure 
does not include most of the small ponds, non-permanent lakes and sloughs, seasonally 
flooded areas or large areas of marsh and wet tundra. As much as one seventh of all the 
fresh, liquid, surface water in the world is contained within Canada’s boundaries. 

A large portion of this water is contained in the Great Lakes. About 37 p.c. of their 
total area is in Canada, as shown in Table 3. These lakes include some of the largest 
bodies of fresh water in the world, so large that they have measurable, although very 
slight, tides. 


3.—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


Elevation of no Rainn 
A Above é aximum ota anadian 

Lake IGLD Length Breadth Depth Area Side of 
(1955)! Boundary 
ft. miles miles {t. sq. miles | sq. miles 

Superior (Thunder Bem Patna et 600.382 383 160 1,301 32,483 11,524 

Michigan (U.S.A.).. eres ue eraner 577.24 321 118 923 22,400 — 

eturonk(Godenich) pase ee seers 577.242 247 101 748 23,860 15,353 
St. Clair (Belle River)............... 572.593 26 24 21 432 270 
Hmet(Port:Colborme)s-s.cen oan 570.052 241 57 209 9,889 4,912 
Ontario Csingston)eace year ee 244,272 193 53 775 7,313 3,849 


1 International Great Lakes Datum (1955)=Mean Water Level at Pointe au Pére, Que. 2 Ten-year aver- 


age. 3 Wight-year average. 


Other large lakes in Canada, ranging in area from 12,300 to 9,500 sq. miles, are Great 
Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake and Lake Winnipeg. Apart from these, notable for size, 
there are countless smaller lakes scattered over the major portion of Canada lying within 
the Canadian Shield. For example, in an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
south and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 sq. miles south- 
west of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 


Lake storage is very valuable—it represents water that can be drawn upon in time of 
drought to be replaced in time of plenty. Lakes are natural regulators of river flow. But 
the true measure of a country’s water wealth is the amount of water that can be depended 
upon to be replaced each year—the amount that remains after evaporation has been sub- 
tracted from precipitation. This is the amount that flows in its rivers. Here, too, Canada 
is very fortunate. The combined mean annual flow of all its rivers has been estimated at 
3,500,000 cu. feet per second—about 9 p.c. of the total flow of all the rivers of the world. 
Set against a population of less than 1 p.c. of the world total, this constitutes a very generous 
endowment of fresh water. 


INLAND WATERS 


N 


4.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


Nore.—Areas given are for mean water levels. 
given, HW means high water and LW low water. 


to the area of the whole lake; “ 


For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 
All elevations are in feet above mean sea level. 


eval L , “Total” refers 
part’’ refers to the area within the designated province or territory. 


Province and Lake Elevation Area Province and Lake Elevation Area 
ft. sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
HBG Tye MN lar ni gcdecesiovaleus nes 17 aba eMinnita kitamsysceucqenanasenct Lila 72 
CHT ey Gen Aart ee ee 82 49 INipig One perm tr ee ceset 855 1,870 
GRAN eer cesta tn viene 284 205 IN DISS ing Ueracenan as eee 643 350 
Welw lle earners. See eins faci sea level il, 13333 Ontario (total, 7,313) part...... 245 3,849 
Men CAIN alan yeseicrcskie © «siete. 1,521 566 Rainy (total, 360) part (reser-//HW 1,108 291 
VEC IN ClLaAN ean civaysterarsaveve Seis apo 520 70 voir) LW 1,103 : 
\WAIGLOIR EG sia ech See nee reo 932 15 IEW 210 Leet vrei Rem OU ARON Ao Mee oe 1,166 71 
Be ee (total, eee DAL barter 575 270 
Nova Scotia— t. Francis, River St. Lawrence 
: , . (totalNSs) parteeemesoree ee 154 25 
HASAN OL At reyerlain.s Sac e.wie sleteretaye tidal 360 St. Joseph Ee a eae 1,236 187 
ENE Wier canoes nara Oe 904 270 
New Brunswick— ; Seull(reservoin) ene ie ereener 1,172 539 
Grand.......... 2.60 eee eee tidal DOU Sincoen Omen a ate ln ans ee 718 283 
Stout (Berens River).......... 1,035 50 
Quebec Sturgeon (English River)...... 1,342 110 
Abitibi. (total, 369) part........ 868 56 | Superior (total, 32,483) part.... 602 11,524 
PAA TOL csyctascrs sees syacrs an ast Sp Hy I a PA || AN GaNNON, -conaocaadsoenesc aor 965 91 
Ses : 9 
ee (CESSAUOW) o seonasae { LW 677 \ 109 | Timiskaming (total, 121) part( By Ba 55 
IBiemivall ewer race creyarctnc cleroreye vane 1,400 392 || Trout (English River)......... 1,294 156 
BOA USTs aoa aoohencmereen 1,590 56 Woods, Lake of the (total, 
ore eoservolly. { ny p Ht } 66 1,695) part (reservoir)........ 1,060 953 
Caniapiscau.. eases 1,850 210 
Champlain (total, 360) part. che 95 18 ||Manitoba— 
Chibougamauy es ce. ae lesen: 1,253 S37 MAthapapuskoweena eee enn 956 104 
QMNeSAMOs cn osdoogsovanvodass 790 AKO || Wearedlh, .ooccnvenasctoesoone 651 70 
Deux Montagnes (des)......... 73 63 CUATRO es eee 830 517 
aC lainey (217) rise arate sents or 790 535 || Clearwater (Atikameg)........ 855 112 
TSNVOLED, cen Race Ce eee toe eee 760 NID |) COMA ononucnuekodaeoans 840 174 
Gila taht aaa ee Coa ate eeere 810 125 || Cross (Nelson River).. pa 679 274 
AUCANWETOUSE Mirrtrayinaia reeds 890 1250 Dauphine peereece enacts at 853 200 
ISG )ic on coodcootegonnocaGDNe 1,372 CRON MGIB Yetta herd chee ver arene A eats 811 64 
JOBE). o codacgbuosanaGoouueGe 884 1255 |G ods eee certs one. 585 319 
[Bowen seal wien ceca: 860 130 (GEOSe ee re Se ene 922 53 
IMamicouag ann savas debe sre ns 645 110 Granville seer, acre oe 850 181 
Nan ouaneianer ecu pitecerersenee 1,340 100 Islandia epee ee oe ae 744 550 
IWIGHSEEN NONE eo a aoaeoeeo rane 765 88 Kamuchawie (total, 57) part... 1,157 31 
Mine a 450 485 || Kipahigan (total, 60) part...... 968 29 
IVINS PASSER era act herienret ous 1,220 SAD |) TSSRUWO. de sgooos oaooosduoones 696 65 
NIG NGM, 5. oeosoopdsGaccHDNGe 1,737 USD ||| eV atOYE NT sooocosno0e coc cnce 709 99 
Qa Src en ee 785 50 IKISSISSING a-ey-ercaseree ne aerate 920 138 
ay NOME eh ONC nino aay ae PBL). | IMENTS OE). «osdcdaeasono aeons oe set 
; c , A Kore cee enter eatin pencerao rac 8 
Pipmuacan (reservoir)........ { LW 1,275 } ea Namew (total, 80) part........ 873 8 
Plétipi..... ES ay ppt 138 || Northern indian Sk eR ee #60 pa 
. Nueltin (total, 850) part....... 27 
SORORITY eens Mem ecea memes Nee One Care ele 612 155 
Saint-Franeois, River St. ‘Pain tee eae Seen. een ae 615 54 
Lawrence (total, 88) part.... 160 63 || Pelican (west of Lake Winnipeg- 
Saint Canvey ae a ene tan he 321 414 OS18) preheater eras 838 80 
DAMb-IOUIS say cents «mites ose ae oss 69 OM || IM nya oasuesdeatenanacasoe 711 257 
SHAE aus liek aa eeBlaacase a6 obs 11 142 Red Deer (west of Lake Win- 
SIIMALCEREET Gr bait acimeriar: ut: HW Bee 73 ninecoris) WER Eee rth ot Mea SIAO ae ae 
Témiscamingue (total, 121)part{ LW 575 } a memes: (total, 2,467) part. . 1,150 371 
WSO” Soan as oe Gane OE Baan 830 LON Sta vbantine ee ernchs ein anata 801 125 
Setting seein sere vans 737 49 
Ontario— Sipiweskes Men aaew dence: 601 201 
Abitibi (total, a) paths Saal: 868 313 || Sisipuk (total, 103) part........ 919 71 
Big Trout Lake.. cee 697 264 || Southern Indian............... 835, 1,060 
DIGS gis ces Rene ae ee 1,380 61 GWA pee er Rie aera 850 118 
Eagle.. Maen 1,192 140) eRe O teres ae tn eer er seer 845 72 
Erie (total, 9 889) part... Ae Sram 572 ANO19) | Mi Walkeriearavanron ure scene sermcrs 679 oe 
Huron, including Georgian Bay Waterbientacdaen adeno erecta 829 Wn 
(total, 237500) palton esse dase. 580 15RGOSaI NV CUS: O sete e rte tra yaceria 844 One 
Lac la Croix (total, 55) part.... 1,186 Odum Wannipee eat aim centres tacts 713 Sie 
NEON RNR et ets Hacvntene oo a uae: 1,025 75 || Winnipegosis.. Retin 833 2, 
ower Manitouser cae sense 1,216 60 || Woods, Lake of the (total, 1 (695) 
Mille Lacs, Lac des............ 1,496 103 part (reservoir)...........+06 1,060 69 
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4.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 


Province and Lake Elevation 
ft, 
Saskatchewan— 
AUIS Ke hte tS leraic as sua. 964 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part 699 
Besnard ex encnsua cee ese cares 1,278 
Blacks Birehlae series a: iL eile 
Candle me ten sorts oat nae 1,621 
(Gane cwdaronrs once elon yen 1,415 
Ghurehill rns cae tee cheaters 1,382 
Cold (total, 138) part.......... 1,756 
(COREG san teed eens tees tee 1,570 
Gimberland erecta vets sere aace 871 
Deschambaults.a.cch encase. 1,072 
1D Yo) fore Ge, Seen Myce eae zich ee 1,506 
ea larGrosse semen eee rte 1,380 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part... Ue RaVe 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part...... 966 
Thacila Woche sn: cece eee 1,460 
Wactarelongesyenee oe eee 1,476 
Waelaiiongegenendeteneon: 1,198 
RastiWoountainin neers 1,606 
MontreslL ase cos erent 1,608 
Namew (total, 80) part........ 872 
INGMeI Dene ies | eter orem ets 1,259 
PSLErU ONG es tke cee eres 1,382 
PiNnehouse ke ee. oe ee hee: 1,262 
Primrose (total, 188) part...... 1,964 
Quill. : 1,703 
Reindeer (total, 2 ,467) part.. ; 1,150 
Saskatchewan... .sseeece... 1 827 
Sisipuk (total, 103) part........ 919 
Smoobastones 7... aseaerrece 1,573 
AZAD elie ectisi.s eoee 1,130 
Wollaston@ewccotucn teen et. 1,300 
Alberta— 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part. . 699 
Beaverhilleeeread = ss5.e een 2,202 
FO UPALO Saat ti he ieee 2,566 
Galling aaree tic. mes ath ae ees 1,949 
Claire terme re onion tae. 699 
Cold’ Gotal, 138) part.......... 1,756 
Wacila Bieneantm ass isa: 1,784 
Wesser Slavery cstuacan csc oe 1,892 
Mama warner tac; mee as Ao iyt 695 
IPGerlessit pre et oo eee 2,269 
Primrose (total, 188) ae htc 1,964 
Sullivan (variable)... ee 2,651 
WORST qrissVethy | Seen boen deierocce 2,115 
British Columbia— 
NGAI seer ye eerie nt rite sc 1,334 
Atlin (total, 299) part.......... 2,192 
IBADING seni Pete oo eee tiie 2,332 
Chi Komen rele ments soa neaer: 3, 842 


Area 


sq. miles 


Province and Lake 


British Columbia—concluded 

Brutsuk- sie cacaecc tne eens 
Hrancoisea. hecnentin sere seakaeioe 
FLArrisOne snort cten canara 


KOUCHO Apernnn pact ute 
Ootsa ee nae atric ee 
Quesnelpni ton ecu mae 


Stuar Goer Dee Sennen ne 


Teslin (total 142) parte asus 
UppéertArrowse eee 


Yukon Territory— 
ISHN Ses anen geen UBUB Assoc 


Kluane seri; cee he 


Tagish (total, 130) part 
Teslin (total, 142) part......... 


Northwest Territories— 

Aberdeen sass eet ements 
Artilleryites, neutron ee 
JAnid has(o) Sh D RETA AOD AOE OONee 


INO cae gewenbonaas ouaddeenctad 
Gras, Ger ore 


Nueltin (total, 850) part........ 
Niitarawit shears omer se sonnet 


Deh ulta wads cou eee emanate 


Elevation 


ft. 


It is understandable that Canada’s history of settlement and industrial development 


has been moulded by the influence of its great rivers. 


The country’s first industry, the 


fur trade, flourished because of the ready access to the interior provided by the St. Lawrence 
River, the Great Lakes and their tributary streams and the many other great and small 


waterways. 
access. 


Quebec attracted an industrious farming people. 


Early exploration and settlement depended on this same natural means of 
The plentiful water supplies of the flat and fertile plains of southern Ontario and 
The river-borne transportation of lumber 


and later the power of water-driven turbines were vital factors in the building of the country’s 


industrial base. 


Today, more than ever, water is the key to Canada’s development, sup- 


plying the renewable energy required for industrial growth, providing easy and relatively 
cheap transport for bulk raw materials and playing a vital part in the processing of those 


materials. 
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Table 5 lists the principal rivers of Canada and their tributaries. The tributaries 
and sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of names; thus, the Ottawa and other rivers 
are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary 
to the Ottawa. 


5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)...... {e000} |Dubawatoeenrnincss rnc rie rinee yy eae 580 
CTO oe eae ne ele TIE ME Sh Ne | 696 |/Hastmain......... Ree rt eee oor mene ac 510 
Gatineau... 240 ||Fort George (Got Nichtenm) Eake)igj.cesses eee 480 
du Liévre OO HulAbtawapiskae-eeevaectme ren eri erent 465 
Corll iran oe iseete natn iio Sear atone ASS Zam: Give cto ae cretereistctsls « aroerihon Mseieemn minetrers 455 
inc ais ka eee see ee een eee 130 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).............. 400 
IRON Oc acer Bn ae AOE Oran eae enn HERI ARE chuesin Haeeter pete dace renerancncdcosenes 190 
IVELGTREN sh} Coke pang Meena Mea ences anton 105 ||Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg).............. 400 
TEXO ADT Ea ee Sh Ra er meet ree a ea OF | Rupert. tec cts sans acle oe comer ee rae ee arene 380 
SSENEDIEN ea CION ie eee eee re eee cern teanls 90 Red (to head of Lake Traverse)................ 355 
ID reaVenniCaiG, Sacer SeneGence 80) || George (to Hubbard Wake). 50) nce ales ie 345 
ENCE Eee ee ae itr hp. ee a ee Ete ERNE i 70 ||Moose (to headvor Mattag sini) yccan eset terres 340 
INeyet ln INCAS One pee eee Sears ee ne 60 A DIGI D bag gone ota eis oe Se ee eee 340 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca).............. 475 || Mattagami..................11see eee rere eee 275 
er GuCat eet eee). Wen oA eek 280 Missing bitics,s ict cisctcer cane Sete pireproonraventerrs 265 
INTEGER eeeaauts Coeeee reg at CORN On ame ae TFS EEN oo oe bao anny snodeocadoms anboudcenosnons 300 
ASIA OTIC AAI, - dhsagenoSnnapekocdencanene PG Be | Waniske cee tne menvote eeecobenerstanads nop ctenevaroreoranrerttaers 295 
Saint-Maurice Ss | MWHOET EY onaconoco do domadeascabaaue soon gboSCOUEnE 270 
NLR E Larner: ore ene br oh es Aion ee ne 1001 Hlarricana wk nasa sche onde ranoe mete eecrtes 250 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine de Bouleau).. BIG) Knee WEG. on oonnacacccamoasgeas assonseog6er 230 
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The following map shows the major drainage basins of Canada. Probably the 
most important is the Atlantic drainage basin, being dominated by the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system which drains an area of approximately 678,000 sq. miles and forms an 
unequalled navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and industrial 
resources. From the head of Lake Superior to Belle Isle at the entrance of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the distance is 2,280 miles. The entire drainage area to the north of the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes is occupied by the southern fringe of the Canadian 
Shield—a rugged, rocky, plateau region over the edge of which tumble many swift-flowing 
tributary rivers. These rivers, as well as the St. Lawrence itself, provide the electric power 
necessary to operate the great industries of the area. South of the St. Lawrence, the 
smaller rivers are important locally. The Saint John, for instance, drains a fertile area 
and provides most of New Brunswick’s hydro power. 


The Hudson Bay drainage basin is the largest in area and its main river is the Nelson. 
The Winnipeg River, a tributary of the Nelson, is completely developed for hydro-electric 
power but development of the Nelson itself is Just beginning. The two branches of the 
Saskatchewan River, tributary to the Nelson, drain the great agricultural region of the 
mid-west and are now the sources of important irrigation projects. 
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The Arctic drainage basin is dominated by the Mackenzie, one of the world’s longest 
rivers. It flows 2,635 miles from the head of the Finlay River to the Arctic Ocean and 
drains an area in the three westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 sq. miles. 
Except for a 16-mile portage in Alberta, barge navigation is possible from the end of steel 
at Waterways on the Athabasca River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,700 
miles. 


The rivers of the Pacific basin rise in the mountains of the Cordilleran Region and flow 
to the Pacific Ocean over tortuous, precipitous courses, rushing through steep canyons 
and tumbling over innumerable falls and rapids. They provide power for large hydro- 
electric developments and in season swarm with salmon returning inland to their spawning 
grounds. The Fraser River rises in the Rocky Mountains and toward its mouth flows 
through a rich agricultural area. The Columbia is an international river which has a total 
fall of 2,650 feet during its course and has thus a tremendous power potential. Although a 
considerable portion of the United States potential has been developed, Canadian develop- 
ment is relatively slight. The Yukon River is also an international river but, although the 
largest on the Pacific slope, is at present relatively unimportant economically. 


Subsection 2.—Coastal Waters 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises 
the following estimated mileages (statute) :— 


Mainland— 
Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 
total, 17,860 miles. 


Islands— 
Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; total, 
41,810 miles. 


A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor, 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Pacific and Arctic marginal seas surrounding Canada. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged conti- 
nental shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
50 to 120 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the shelf, known as the continental shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic continental 
shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia, the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 
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Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. Hudson Strait separates 
Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is 480 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its greatest charted depth of 481 
fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregularities of the sea floor are in- 
dicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards have been located. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coasts for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
continental shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile, respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau extending from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the great continental shelf surrounding the Arctic Ocean, on which lie 
all the Arctic islands of Canada, Greenland, and most of the Arctic islands of Europe and 
Asia. This shelf is most uniformly developed north of Siberia, where it is about 500 miles 
wide; north of North America it surrounds the western islands of the Archipelago and 
extends 50 to 300 miles seaward from the outermost islands. 


The floor of the submerged part of this continental margin is nearly flat to gently 
undulating, with here and there isolated rises or hollows. Most of it has an average slope, 
seaward, of about one half a degree, with an abrupt break at the outer edge, to the conti- 
nental slope whose declinity is commonly six degrees or more. From the Alaskan border 
eastward to the mouth of the Mackenzie River the shelf is shallow and continuous with the 
coastal plain on the mainland; the outer edge of the shelf, or continental shoulder, lies at a 
depth of about 35 fathoms and about 40 nautical miles offshore. This shelf is continuous 
with that north of Alaska and Siberia. Near the western edge of the Mackenzie River 
delta, the continental shelf is indented by a deep valley (the so-called Herschel Sea Canyon) 
whose head comes within 15 miles of the coast. Between Herschel Sea Canyon and Amund- 
sen Gulf, the typical features of the continental shelf are replaced by the submerged portion 
of the Mackenzie River delta, which forms a great pock-marked undersea plain, mostly 
less than 30 fathoms deep, up to 75 nautical miles wide and 250 miles long. 


North and east of the submerged portion of Mackenzie River delta, the continental 
shelf, while typical in form, is more deeply submerged than that off the mainland and 
Alaska. Its gently undulating surface is, for the most part, 200 fathoms or more below sea 
level, and the well-defined, nearly straight continental shoulder is mostly more than 300 
fathoms deep, giving way to the smooth continental slope which extends without significant 
interruption to the floor of the abyssal Canada Basin at a depth of about 2,000 fathoms. 
The deeply submerged continental shelf extends along the entire west coast of the Canadian 
Arctic Archipelago from Banks Island to Greenland. All of the major channels between 
the islands—Amundsen Gulf, M’Clure Strait, Prince Gustav Adolf Sea, Peary Channel, 
Sverdrup Channel and Nansen Sound—have flattish floors at about the same depth as the 
shelf and appear to enter it “at grade’, although there are a few local irregularities that 
may be the result of glacial action. No deep indentations or canyons are known to cut the 
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continental slope or continental shelf off the Archipelago, except one sinuous canyon that 
heads off Robeson Channel at the northeastern end, close to the coast of Greenland. The 
submerged sides of the channels of the Archipelago, and the slopes from the shoreline at the 
western edge of the islands to the inner edge of the deeply submerged shelf, are in many 
places marked by a series of steps or terraces. 


The continental shelf bordering the Arctic Ocean as well as the adjacent mainland, 
particularly near the delta of the Mackenzie River, and the islands of the Canadian Arctic 
Archipelago have been subjected to increasingly intensive scientific study and mineral 
resource exploration during the past 15 years. Co-ordinated and continuing programs of 
research and survey have studied the bedrock geology, the development of the terrain, the 
sediments on the sea floor and the nature and history of the icecaps. Gravity, seismic, 
aeromagnetic, geomagnetic and geothermal investigations have obtained information on 
the physical characteristics and structure of the rocks beneath the surface, and the nature 
and stability of the crust underlying the islands, the continental shelf and the continental 
slope. A complementary program of geodetic, topographic and hydrographic surveys has 
provided the necessary background maps and charts, and information about both terrestrial 
and marine physiography for these studies. Along with the technical surveys and investiga- 
tions in the physical sciences, there have been less intensive but very relevant studies of the 
biology of the Arctic lands and oceans. The result of all these activities is that a great deal 
of reliable scientific information in a wide range of subjects is now available for an area 
about which very little was known two decades ago. 


Much of this activity has been spurred by geological indications that conditions were 
favourable for the accumulation of petroleum deposits in the thick assemblages of sedi- 
mentary rocks bordering the Arctic Ocean. By 1960, petroleum exploration permits had 
been filed for essentially all of the land areas of the western Canadian Arctic Coast and 
Archipelago, and it was becoming apparent that the favourable geological conditions 
continued under many of the channels between the islands and under almost all of the con- 
tinental shelf south of Sverdrup Channel. By 1970, exploration permits had been taken 
up over virtually all of this area, and over a large part of the upper portion of the continental 
slope. A vigorous program of geophysical and geological exploration is being pursued by 
the oil industry and many studies are under way in connection with the engineering and 
technical problems of development and transport in the arctic environment and ice-covered 
ocean. The role of the investigations of the Canadian Government is consequently no 
longer one of finding potentially favourable areas or of stimulating interest in the resources 
of the region; it is one of providing wise management, of learning enough about the Arctic 
environment, both marine and terrestrial, and its processes so that the operations connected 
with resource development and transport can be as safe and efficient as possible, without 
undue undesirable effects on the arctic terrain and ocean and its wildlife, and so that the 
resources of the area can be used to the greatest long-term good of the residents of the area, 
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particularly the native peoples, and of the people of Canada as a whole. The present 
researches and surveys are therefore placing emphasis on charting possible shipping routes 
for supertankers or cargo submarines; on studying the nature and behaviour of sea ice 
and its effects on vessels and structures; on the problems of prevention and control of oil 
pollution in cold and ice-covered waters; and on the problems of constructing harbours, 
townsites, pipelines and overland transportation routes along the Arctic Coast. Study is 
being given to the unique ecosystems that have developed in the Arctic environment and 
their susceptibility to violent upset by relatively minor human activities. It is being real- 
ized that one of the greatest resources of Canada is its relatively unspoiled Arctic Coast, its 
unpolluted Arctic Ocean, and the present inhospitable but untrammelled free space and 
natural wildlife of the Arctic lands and oceans. The value of this resource to man, if it is 
not destroyed, will grow with each passing generation as free, open and unpolluted lands 
and waters become more scarce and more expensive to regain elsewhere in the world. It is 
the aim of the present researches to facilitate the wise use of these present economic re- 
sources without at the same time adversely affecting its permanent value. 


Subsection 3.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the North and all experience an arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83°07’N. Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound—Barrow Strait—Lancaster 
Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 


On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the largest islands off the Hast Coast. 


Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in 
area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and the 
Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 


6.—Areas of Principal Islands, by Region 
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Subsection 4.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the great Cordilleran Mountain 


System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. 


The highest peak in Canada 


is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 


above sea level. 
in feet above mean sea level. 


7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


Norr.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), form part of the boundary between political divisions. 
Although their bases technically form part of both areas, they are listed only under one to avoid duplication. Kleva- 


tions are given in feet above mean sea level. 


The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 


Province and Height Elevation Province and Height Elevation 
ft. ft. 
Newfoundland Newfoundland—continued 
Long Range Mountains— Blue Hills of Couteau— 

WOW PET IIS Bey ops 52 cate siege era DVO) IW Rave Nona 54 qnatcomacsobeo eaggood esc 1, 600-1, 650 
CHGS IMOWIOM, oe inn oGnene aamenronednee 2,644 |\Central Highlands— Bs 
WOU S ea OTELOLY iiss ea cieloeise Meoe sines NOS I SeMiain eh opsal lense mernra = rier teats 1,822 
(CHOTA eis SECO Rate Oe ee DEI152) I meMlizzenvl ops allmnieeme seer ieler/ejstl eerie 1,761 
UG MMOUN LOAN ae. Ranid, evs arcs ities eoenare ats 2,128 ||\Torngat Mountains— 
EA DICIMOUn AIDA, artis nn otse cnnna ce lerns ss 1,900-1,950 || Cirque Mountain.............+-sseeeeeees 5,160 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—continued 


Province and Height Elevation Province and Height Elevation 
ft. ft. 
Newfoundland—concluded Saskatchewan 

Torngat Mountains—concluded Cypress Eliseo. ctenecs ctercnsrenctoerste emcees 4, 5671 
Mount @lad ona ya coe lies 6 Wasi asieceoeaes Fi2ZOn\WOOC: MOUDUAII ne aan ania cairo erate 3,275 
A Koy N10] 910) detache ne co ED RUUD O NG Oe Ob Oe A550: ||| Vermilion: EVtlls gece ersrweyes oesceeievaretetiave mec orcrerneaee 2,500 
ME OUNS LAL ON Gace tacuvecepscsins titan ose 4,500 
Ouarbzite Mountains. .see on «seein 3,930 Alberta 
Blow Me Down Mountain................. 3, 880 

Kaumajet Mountains— Rocky Mountains— 

IB IShOp se Mlbre Wre Se Grossack cnt ae AS OCON = Mount Columiblaven ran cisterna ieee 12,2942 
Inger peril or areeernnsne tyialtenae cmein ee rato SHS9OM \ Tiie Dewan = sae coicatccn niente settee arr een 12,085 
Mount Alberta: wircca-cna ccm aeede om eae aes 11,874 

Nova Scotia i * Mount Assiniboine sy avaeceiecseknre oie eeaenerstels 11,8702 
Mount: DOrbes?sosscante cere eeree 11,852 

(Spot height—Cape Breton)................ 1,747 Mount, Temiple ica. actaully neater 11,626 

REAM ey napintas cts en ses wy SP oe Mae Mace teres 1,405 Mount IStchenel crue. cceeeettea teen meres 11,500 

Nuttby Mountain (Cobequid).............. L204 3) eMountliyell- 5) actrees 11,4952 

Dalhousie Mountain (Cobequid)............ LETS *Mountb Eungabeccr cade cd: tree actrrereete 11,4572 

North Mountain (4 miles NE of West Bay Mount Athabasca acs. sc ceemeres eee oer 11,452 
FORA) Matateve i ery ncra aa aeiriaran cin rae 8750) Mounting Bd warden anti eaeentn ie 11,4002 

SPOLUMNo MON tAINeT wus eaueion emer eemeets 675) Mount Brazen Wyre oecrta nsec eeraee 11,386 

MON bE VIC LOrida are een 11,3652 
New Brunswick ASNOW. WOME tates acre the erate tee 11,3402 
Scutmeld Resi pre tee cee eka aceite 11,320 
Mount Carlebonied ce mace a oe 2090 | SMountiy OLiress cee. eaten clea tere rere 11,3162 
MiocsepMrountaine ven occancis meu een cree 14907 *Deltatonm : Mountain..t.ccte cathe eae 11,2352 
“Mount: ieinoy cca: me eee eee 11,2302 
Quebec “Mount Alesandrat..ce:. aac cueo nee 11,2142 
*Mountisin Douglishs..c eee hee eee 11,1742 

(Spot height—Torngat Mountains)......... 5, 100 Mount Woolley aan sean ieee ee eae 11,170 

Appalachian Mountains— *inéetie: Peakwidi ce aie neon en nee 11,1502 

Mount Jacques-Cartier (Shickshocks)..... 4° 160%! Mount) EL6Ctonien mors aes weenie eee itt: 11,148 
Mount Richardsonmeseeneaacs onan 3, 887 DiademiPeak sat eontn kee eh ere 11,060 
Mount Albert— Mount edith i@avellun se eeeaaeeer en ire 11,033 
AllbentyNiord sane cmee mre ta hee area 3,554 Mountiliny s0t <oics ac cro cae oer ee 11,026 
A Oe GS Ud) He en eee aes ae eee BH) Monnt!@hovwnee scceiow snes 10,930 
IN Koyructnal Ooh tsnanaa ogee daemenoneec Ha noe SDE Mion WALE@e a, sew cenghocoeeernud box 10,700 
MéocantiewMoun tame s.cccce sorb eee ae 3,550 Cleanwater Mountain. 4.0 eee 10, 420 
Martian avioun bain ene me meee renee ec 3,000) eMount Colemanine.assserntr tree ree 10, 286 
ayheld Mountain. ance. oan ons JSeeeiras- 3) 40" le Bitte) "Pealkoe Vase ov Sart ae rem ee ae ee 10,101 
Roundtop (Sutton Mountains)............. SALTON. einnacle. M Ounvalne saeco ni ene 10,062 
HMerelords Mountain sy ose aioe ZO. || MeVEountRUn lene cians + eee eee sone eae 9,838 
BarneMoun tain pence datos nee eet sae 2,750 ‘The Three Sisters.aay ous ce eee fo ee 9,744 
OxfordiViountaine emer ence eee 25200) | Mount Bisenhower:..5...00.. sce seen onan. 9,030 
PinnaclewMountain. ae avescce crete ier 73s 7AM PRK nial Dra bilan yaaa manhorush boone asco. ¢ 8,380 

Shield— 

Mount deren blan beeeemnonae eateries 2,900 British Columbia 
Mount SambecAmne yc csnee aioe re ee 2,625 
MOTD SiryVWlinicls sue see eee ete Soe eee 2,569 || Vancouver Island Ranges— 

Monteregian Hills— MountAlbert) Ridiwardesseccecnienits 6, 868 
Brome: Vountain nee seca aoe maces 50) Mount Arrows mit hse. eee eer 5, 962 
DPhetondeviountainceey eve cnet 1,700 |\Coast Mountains— 

Mount) saint-Hilaire sss ss... ossoelcunee oe iF 300) |e \lount Waddington. asec cee 13, 260 

Marmasika Mountain. 4.0 sossae conacsesectec: 1,350 |St. Elias Mountains— 

IOUS CHAOKU eR ton arta ree reas 1100) * Mount Mairweatherse-eeseekae censor: 15,3003 

MotntiRiovallhecnnw) 8 te eee ee 7OSulet Mount HOO by ane mr eerie een rte 12,8608 

Mount Saint-Grégoire,..........ecsserae: 750 Columbia Mountains— 

Mount Salnt-Brunowen dense eevee ee 600 || Monashee Mountains— . 

Mount ‘Ber bieven ren. et ee tacos 8,956 

Ontario Oe, Reo nbn Sod umes Sonne 5, 300 

OgidaksiMountaineeyeseneee. a eaeaedae 2,183 Selkir ountains— 

BATCH aWANaEVIO RUC ATT: eee anne 2) 142 Moun ti ams ones ast erteuecttess yee 

dip Cop Mounbitit a6: Viton iran. 2,000.1) 0) coun Sn Meets ent esa ae 

Niagara Escarpment—- , GrandiMountaineyanscceeteris\s 0 ieee 10,842 
Osler Blut 1.675 Teonoclast Mountains cecadden ese cre 10,646 
Ble Mountamns:s ean eet rn eet ein aneeten 1,650 R one OS 10, 546 
Caledon Mountaine.cnt ae eee oon. 1,400 M y Mountains— 

Tig Hills eer ener 11163 OunG IVObSOM ae etre toa eee 12,972 
INGHAG ANTAL oe eee mms 1/000 Mount: @lemencealtn see nena 12,001 
a we dumper ale eek Bt Ee 4 Mona Goode o a. Sor ede cheers Heth 

. GUNG Bry ees Aaron oe Go cao rcteererens 1s 
Manitoba Resplendent Mountain...............20005 11,240 

BaldyaMountal nee nen eters aaa APR) || Moris One KEROS: <4. on ongocesnouanbs. 11,226 

LHo air NCautlks AenooaonckseonGsaccpeencace 2,700 || Consolation Mountain.................-.+- 11,200 

LUG PAM OMEN Nn cenaanacosesundesoceebnop 2 O00W Me D beeelmetacee pee. so eee era 11,160 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 


Province and Height Elevation Province and Height Elevation 
ft. Us 
British Columbia—concluded Yukon Territory—concluded 
Rocky Mountains—concluded St. Elias Mountains—concluded 
Mynitehorn Mountain wade. csas ewes cies I roOn ee Mount: Cookware nnn ere ey ore 13, 760 
AROS STUN 8 87 0X2 lS oan ee Rea eee ere a 11,051 Mount Craigs nin ue meer ene 13,250 
INTIGHTL GIES ENOL G srcca in cotter sa 4 guess euersrene 1059450 SbadhameMountaing esse ee essen aee 12,625 
WG Unby ME BINION Y: Ac shire Seb awc easiest oe LO O18 Mount Malaspina .se-) ane eee ne 12,150 
ROU UAV AUK i Pay con svomstaraccie ote awd as Ayaerevet LOS SOTS Mount seattleseaccs. 7c ae ee 10,082 
AVEC THERUBLS CULL ry, Sea eel execs sonra aie an cistecs. 10, 8652 
AVEO ttn Ca CLOG cacy dnit aces guviimniaurasert eae sere 10,843 
PS e VOU tal pt selcniecrs simon aber eees ae 10,770 Northwest Territories 
WEGH INO SITA LOXANG EM soa asin vice aisle elereqenercaere 10,740 
GirurchillpPeslown eee net. cee hci 10,500 ||Arctic Islands— 
IT OMIOE OLED DEN chen gas. vioween clin crete onsite ane 10,495 Baffin— 
Cathedral: Mountain. ...6... 06. cneneceores 10, 464 PennysliceiCann acento eee 6,700 
WEOUMURGOrGON Wy a5.ce bk wantin cease 10,346 Mount (Bhulewestscn eco eae ra 6,200 
pliaesberesid en tarts cediealsclac gies eaten or eareonta 10,297 @ockscomb Mountainy. vac. oe enee 5,300 
Oarraya Mountain ieee nc ects asiceacts nace 10,175 Barnesulice: Gan. cei meer aie 3,700 
PREG UMUGMATISSEG EE. ye can caves ce cidecioh cantons 10,085 Knife Edge Mountain....).............. 2,490 
WOUMUNSUTZOSR Piranesi Bernie te 8,473 
Banks— 
Yukon Territory Durhamebeightsreeese eee eee eee 2,400 
St. Elias Mountains— Devon— 
Moin GeMOr AN yr an ctetciirer ccs tee ee 19,850 NCR Canicsg Aso eee RE eee 6,300 
TOU RUTS UMM AS eau) drilotcs Pe minions ss eee 18,0084 
HAN CANISUNEGIOGAIT. bedi renee amie ce 17,147 Ellesmere— 
GR hee OF Key ON S505 caren Aig et eyere ere 17,130 Barbed uieeaiker cy crete ene Deere 8, 5405 
In AQO NEVA SHUTero) CU eta ea ne en 16,644 Commonwealth Mountain.............. 7,500 
HVEGHIMNONVOOG ete ercet ey unk on ce chee cae 15,885 Mount Wieierscerepernne tee eat ae 6, 500 
BIVEOUNUMVANCOUVEL faa. ue cuccesuescuve pera. 15,7004 MoGun't WOOL. tices sce eee 4,700 
POU AED DANG. syaece- yore ce sloccieecnstes ces 15,0134 Mounti@heopstrenacanet aeons meer 4,600 
MI GumntwV alse acs nish taccetccsie sisatae cme 14,780 
BMOUMUPALVCrstOnel. citieuisies eae anes eee 14,5004)/ Mackenzie King— 
MIGAT Ure calcae r anc morah. cca th a akin 14, 253 Metingwelli@raosiasaase nec omer 450 
BV COUANGRAUIO SUS amen Gittins cactersy rarcevess teat 14,100 
Byloun GpAWennedivanteicr:coee cscs aaesa tema sce 13,905 Victoria— 
Moumtisurmeklandl. ..tjc-uon «cc oaceiacme cee 13,818 ShaleriViountainss seen eerie 2,150 
Mount Newton.......... eric RR HEM te 13,811 Mount Bumpusictran asec oc cen cement 1,700 
1 The summit of the Cypress Hills, with an elevation of 4,810 feet, is in Alberta. 2 Part of the Alberta- 
British Columbia boundary. 3 Part of the British Columbia—Alaska boundary. 4 Part of the Yukon- 
Alaska boundary. 5 Highest point on the Canadian Arctic Islands. 


Section 2.—Geology* 


The bedrock foundation of Canada and its adjacent continental shelves seem rigid 
and unchanging to human eyes, yet, in terms of geological time, these rocks represent 
only a momentary stage in the evolution of the Continent, an evolution which began more 
than 4,000,000,000 years ago. Geological study of most of the present land surface of 
Canada has shown that at various periods and in various regions dark molten rocks rose 
from great depths, volcanoes erupted on the ancient land and sea floors, thick sequences 
of sediments accumulated, granites were either intruded as molten magma or derived 
from earlier rocks during intense folding and mountain building, erosion wore down or 
subdued the older mountain chains, shallow seas repeatedly encroached on and receded 
from the Continent of today, continental glaciers covered most of Canada and, as part of 
these geological processes, valuable minerals and fossil fuels became concentrated under 
exceptionally favourable conditions. These interrelated geological processes have produced 
the buried crust and the present face of Canada. They control the distribution of its 
economic mineral deposits, its physiography and, in large part, its present and potential 
land use. 


* An outline extracted from a more detailed article on ‘‘Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada’’, prepared 
by W. D. McCartney of the Geological Survey of Canada, appearing in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 19-82. 
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The primary geological subdivisions of Canada are outlined in the following sections. 
The Canadian Shield forms the ancient nucleus of the Continent. As well as comprising 
the vast areas exposed in Central and Northern Canada, the Shield extends beneath the 
veneer of younger marine sediments exposed at the present surface in the Hudson Bay 
region, some Arctic islands, the St. Lawrence Lowlands and the Interior Plains. West of 
the Interior Plains, and north and southeast of the Canadian Shield, deep, elongate troughs 
(geosynclines) developed. These geosynclines received sediments and volcanics which, 
by folding, were converted into the mountain belts of the Cordilleran, Innuitian and 
Appalachian regions. 


The Canadian Shield.—Precambrian evolution of the present Canadian Shield 
extended over more than five sixths of known geological time. During this immense 
interval, many cycles of volcanism, sedimentation, intrusion, metamorphism, mountain 
building, erosion and ore formation were completed. The complexities of this history have 
become better understood as geological reconnaissance mapping has progressed and as 
absolute ages of minerals have been determined by isotopic ratios from about 1,500 well- 
distributed samples of the Canadian Shield. Many of the absolute ages represent the ages 
of four main periods of mountain building, termed orogenies. There are eight structural 
provinces recognized in the Shield, each of which is defined by the equivalent isotopic ages 
of their terminal orogenies as well as being characterized by variations in rock types, degree 
of metamorphism, and dominant types of ore deposits. Following one or more major 
orogenies in a region, that portion involved was stabilized, and relatively undeformed 
younger Precambrian erosion products were deposited to form basins of cratonic cover 
rocks, most of which are shown on the map of the Shield. These relatively undeformed 
late Precambrian basins and remnants of early Paleozoic sediments show that the Canadian 
Shield has been remarkably stable since late Precambrian time, subject only to encroach- 
ment of younger seas and varying degrees of uplift. In relatively recent geological times, 
Pleistocene glaciation with scouring of bedrock and deposition of clastic materials has pro- 
foundly affected the present drainage and physiography of the region. 

A large part of the Shield, extending from Georgian Bay to the Strait of Belle Isle, 
has long been recognized as forming a distinct segment called the ‘‘Grenville’. It was 
named after the Grenville series, characterized by crystalline limestone, impure limy 
strata, and large areas of sedimentary gneisses in various stages of alteration to granite. 
The eastern part of the province contains large igneous intrusions of anorthosite. The age 
relations between Grenville strata and those of the neighbouring Superior province are 
puzzling. Near Sudbury, as well as at the south end of the Labrador Trough, beds can 
be traced across the boundary into more metamorphosed rocks of Grenville type. It is 
believed, therefore, that the distinctive features of the Grenville may be related more to 
the time and degree of metamorphism than to distinctions in the original age of deposition 
of strata. 


The areas of undeformed Precambrian cratonic cover rocks shown on the facing map 
represent dominantly clastic detritus washed into basins from the consolidated, nearby, 
older rocks. At times, marine incursions into these basins led to deposition of limestone 
and dolomite, and volcanics were deposited in others. 


The Appalachian Region.—This region comprises the Atlantic Provinces and 
southeastern Quebec and is the northern continuation of a long belt of folded strata ex- 
tending along the eastern side of the United States. It is on the site of a long, linear trough 
or geosyncline that existed mainly in Paleozoic time in which great thicknesses of sedimen- 
tary and volcanic strata were laid down. The northwestern boundary of the region lies 
adjacent to the Canadian Shield and to the St. Lawrence Lowlands. The strata in the 
Appalachians have been folded and faulted along axes that strike northeasterly except for 
local regions such as the Gaspé Peninsula where strikes swing to the east. Thus, strata of 
different kinds and ages and some belts of intrusive rocks normally form northeasterly- 
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trending bands, many of which are responsible for development and orientation of penin- 
sulas, bays and ridges of the region. Two principal periods of orogeny called the Taconic 
and the Acadian have been recognized. The Taconic occurred near the close of Ordovician 
time and the Acadian about Middle Devonian time. Jn Canada the Taconic disturbances 
were fairly widespread, the Acadian were more so, affecting areas that were previously 
affected by the Taconic as well as areas that were not, and the Appalachian orogeny, which 
was a major feature in parts of the United States, was of minor and local importance. 


Metamorphosed Precambrian rocks of Grenville type are exposed to form the Long 
Range of western Newfoundland and small areas in Cape Breton and New Brunswick. 
On the east flank of the Appalachian geosyncline, as exposed in southeastern Newfoundland, 
younger Precambrian volcanics and sediments are relatively unaltered and were intruded 
by small granite bodies 580,000,000 years ago. Although Precambrian rocks probably 
underlie much of the central Appalachians, they are buried beneath the thick Paleozoic 
sequence. 


Cambrian slates, minor limestones and local areas of volcanics lie above and adjacent 
to Precambrian rocks. Massive sulphide deposits in schists derived from Cambrian 
volcanics in southern Cape Breton and southeastern Quebec were formerly mined. The 
overlying Ordovician beds were formed at the early stage of development of the Appala- 
chian geosyncline. From west to east, and depending on their position in the geosyncline, 
the thick Ordovician sections comprise limestone and/or slate in western Newfoundland 
and adjacent to the St. Lawrence Lowlands in southeastern Quebec. Silurian strata are 
rather similar to Ordovician rocks but are not known to contain large mineral deposits. 
Unlike the Ordovician submarine volcanics, some or most of the Silurian volcanics were 
formed on land. This may be one factor in the marked difference in known ore content of 
the two volcanic assemblages. 


In Devonian time, granite batholiths were emplaced in the Atlantic Provinces, and 
smaller stocks of the same age were intruded in Gaspé and southeastern Quebec. At this 
time, older beds were folded and metamorphosed to varying degrees, particularly near the 
margins of the granites. 


Following the folding and granite intrusion that formed the Appalachian Mountains, 
adjacent basins were rapidly filled with coarse and progressively finer-grained detritus 
eroded from the adjacent mountains. Some areas included marine beds, such as the 
petroliferous Albert shales of ‘eastern New Brunswick which yield oil and gas. After 
initial infilling of basins, shallow Mississippian seas encroached on the valleys and deposited 
limestones. Many thousands of feet of clastic sediments were deposited after the Missis- 
sippian seas retreated. These beds of Pennsylvanian age contain the commercial coal 
measures of Nova Scotia. In Triassic time, outpourings of basalt, particularly preserved 
adjacent to and below the Bay of Fundy, terminated rock-forming processes in the Appa- 
Jachians. Subsequent erosion has yielded the present, fairly subdued topography of this 
former mountain chain. 


The Cordilleran Region.—The Cordillera of Western Canada consists of three 
parallel northwest-trending geological and topographical systems. The Eastern System 
of western Alberta, eastern British Columbia, eastern Yukon, and western Northwest 
Territories includes the Rocky, Richardson, Franklin and Mackenzie Mountains and 
foothills, and several intervening plateaux. Comprising the Western System are the 
Coast Mountains along the west mainland of British Columbia, and the St. Elias Mountains 
in southwestern Yukon, the Queen Charlotte Islands and Vancouver Island. The Interior 
System lies between the Eastern and Western Systems. It contains the plateaux, plains 
and subdued mountain ranges of the interior of British Columbia and Yukon Territory. 


Unmetamorphosed Precambrian to Cretaceous sedimentary strata form most of the 
Eastern System. These sedimentary strata, which have been uplifted several thousand 
feet by fault movements, are well exposed in the Rocky Mountains. The Interior System 
is composed largely of metamorphic, sedimentary and volcanic rocks of Precambrian to 
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Mesozoic ages, which are intruded by numerous, generally unconnected, granitic stocks and 
batholiths. In places, these rocks are overlain by great thicknesses of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary volcanic and sedimentary strata. Flat-lying Tertiary basalt flows form many 
of the plateaux. In the Western System, the rugged Coast Range consists of almost con- 
tinuous exposures of steeply eroded granitic rocks of Mesozoic and Tertiary ages flanked 
on both sides by late Palzeozoic and Mesozoic volcanic rocks and by basins of Cretaceous 
and Tertiary sedimentary rocks. 


During late Precambrian times, beds of quartzite, argillite, dolomite and other sedi- 
mentary rocks now comprising the Purcell and Windermere beds were deposited in the 
eastern Cordilleran geosyncline, a vast shallow sea that extended from south of the present 
Canada-United States border to the Arctic Ocean. From Cambrian until mid-Devonian 
time, sedimentary strata consisting of shale, quartzite and limestone continued to be 
deposited in the area which now forms the Eastern and Interior Systems. In southeastern 
British Columbia, the world-famous Sullivan zinc-lead orebody lies in Purcell beds and is 
thought to have formed during late Precambrian time. 


Beginning in the mid-Devonian and lasting until early Jurassic, the Western System 
and most of the Interior System consisted of a deep oceanic trough in which accumulated 
submarine basalts and fine argillaceous and cherty sediments such as those of the Permo- 
Carboniferous Cache Creek Series and the Triassic Takla Series. Meanwhile, sedimentary 
strata were forming in the more shallow waters of the Eastern System, east of the present 
Rocky Mountain Trench. Thus, in the Rocky Mountains, Paleozoic limestones, dolomite, 
quartzite and shale are overlain in many places by similar Mesozoic rocks. 


The first large granitic bodies were intruded into rocks of the Interior and Western 
Systems during early Jurassic time. They were composed mainly of granodiorite and 
quartz diorite, but ranged in composition from gabbro to granite. These intrusions were 
accompanied by folding, faulting and metamorphism. Although this orogeny may have 
been most intense during late Jurassic to early Cretaceous time, intrusion continued until 
early Tertiary time. Many mines in the Cordillera are related to Mesozoic and Tertiary 
intrusions. Uplift of the rocks during these processes created mountain chains and, by 
early Cretaceous time, rhyolites, andesites, basalts and sediments were being deposited in 
inter-mountain basins largely separated by the uplifted areas. Erosion of the mountains 
followed and, in late Cretaceous time, sandstones, conglomerate, shale and extensive beds 
of coal accumulated in large isolated basins such as that now occupied by the Nanaimo 
Series on Vancouver Island. Gradual uplift continued so that by Tertiary time the basins 
were very local and entirely continental. Sandstones and other sediments derived from 
elevated areas continued to be deposited in the low-lying valleys. 


Uplift and mountain building in the Eastern System was delayed until the Laramide 
Orogeny in early Tertiary time. Unlike the earlier orogenies to the west, no significant 
granitic bodies were intruded in the Eastern System. In many parts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Precambrian and Paleozoic strata were thrust several miles to the east along low- 
angle westward-dipping fault planes. Thus, these transported older rocks commonly 
came to rest above younger beds. At the same time and again in late Tertiary time, the 
eroded Western and Interior System rocks, as well as those of the Eastern System, were 
again uplifted. Erosion, including glacial scouring, which in places has continued to the 
present day, formed deep valleys in the elevated rocks and has produced the present con- 
figuration of the Coast Range, the Rockies and the intervening mountain chains. 


In the Interior System, much lava was deposited on the plateaux at various times 
during the Tertiary period, mainly in or about Miocene time. The lavas are chiefly 
basaltic and apparently welled from long fractures rather than from individual volcanoes. 
Sandstone, shale and volcanic ash were deposited in local freshwater basins in the same belt. 

In latest Tertiary and Pleistocene times, some uplift and minor volcanic deposition 
occurred in the Western and Interior Systems. Very recent, post-glacial volcanic activity 
is represented by several well-preserved cinder cones in north, southwest and central 
British Columbia. 
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Glaciation, as in other parts of Canada, was widespread in the Cordillera during the 
Pleistocene Epoch, and glaciers persist today in many mountain systems, chiefly in the 
St. Elias and Coast Mountains and the Columbia Ice Field in the Rockies. A large part 
of the Yukon Territory, however, escaped Pleistocene glaciation because the high St. Elias 
Mountains barred moisture-laden winds from the Pacific to such an extent that ice did not 
accumulate in parts of the interior, despite the depressed temperatures of the time. This 
lack of glaciation was largely responsible for the preservation of the Klondike placer gold 
deposits. 


Innuitian Region.—North of the Arctic Plains and Plateaux, where Paleozoic 
limestones rest on Precambrian generally-stable crystalline rocks, deep crustal depressions 
were initiated in late Proterozoic time and received thick deposits of carbonates and shales 
(miogeosynclinal type) and, in northern Ellesmere Island, volcanics and greywackes 
(eugeosynclinal type). In the southern basins, Proterozoic sediments are mainly carbon- 
ates and coarse-to-fine clastic sediments. Overlying these conformably are thick layers of 
lower Paleozoic carbonates which are thicker and include more abundant dark shales to 
the north. Middle Ordovician gypsum beds extend in places across the southern basins. 
Carbonates are admixed with muds and sands in parts of the Upper Silurian to Middle 
Devonian beds, and the influx of these clastic materials probably reflects relatively minor 
orogenies and periodic uplifts such as the Boothia Arch in the region. Folding of the 
eugeosynclinal volcanics of northern Ellesmere Island produced land areas from which 
sands were swept southward to form Upper Devonian non-marine sandstones in the 
miogeosynclinal basins. The total assemblage of sediments is more than 35,000 feet thick 
in some districts. The dominant folding of the Franklinian geosyncline, called the 
Ellesmerian orogeny, occurred near the close of Upper Devonian time. With the exception 
of the Cornwallis fold belt discussed below, the resulting folds of the Innuitian Region 
trend southwesterly from northern [Ellesmere Island and swing westerly through the Parry 
Islands. The Cornwallis fold belt interrupts this trend at right angles because it lies along 
a buried north-trending prong of Precambrian rocks, which extend from exposures of the 
Boothia Peninsula. This elongate Precambrian basement rose periodically at least six 
times to produce north-trending faults and folds in the overlying Paleozoic beds of the 
Cornwallis fold belt, whereas the Franklinian geosyncline was deformed by somewhat 
younger and more widespread compressional crustal forces. 


Following the Ellesmerian orogeny, a vast area including the present Sverdrup Islands 
and much of western Ellesmere Island was depressed to form the site of deposition of 
a composite thickness of 60,000 feet of Pennsylvanian to Tertiary volcanics, shales, sand- 
stones, some gypsum and, in the upper part, a thick assemblage of non-marine clastic 
sediments. The rocks of this Sverdrup Basin were deformed about the end of the Mesozoic 
Ira by the Laramide orogeny. Late Palzozoic gypsum beds, which tend to flow under 
high pressure, were forced upward to intrude overlying Mesozoic beds. Gypsum diapiric 
domes later penetrated Tertiary beds. 


Arctic Lowlands and Plateaux.—These geological and physiographic divisions lie 
in large basins separated by arches and belts of exposed Precambrian crystalline rocks. 
Gently inclined or flat sediments underlying the basins tend to be thin sandstones and 
limestones near the basal contact with metamorphosed Precambrian rocks but limestones 
and dolomites of middle Ordovician to early Devonian age are the principal rock types 
and at some localities are estimated to be up to 18,000 feet thick. Shales, sandstones 
and restricted areas of conglomerates of middle Devonian to late Devonian age are normally 
the youngest rocks preserved. 


Arctic Coastal Plain.—This plain comprises late Tertiary or Pleistocene sand and 
gravels, which dip gently seaward along the northern exposed border of the Innuitian 
Region. The very young beds cover the extensions of eroded fold belts and the Sverdrup 
Basin. Although of minor land extent, they or their equivalents probably extend far out 
on the Arctic continental shelf. 
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The Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by undisturbed or gently 
flexed or tilted sedimentary strata, which overlap the western border of the Canadian 
Shield and merge with the eastern foethills of the Cordilleran region. The Shield slopes 
at a rate of 15 feet per mile under the Great Plains, in the western part of which the over- 
lying strata reach a thickness of 10,000 feet. The older overlying beds have been bevelled 
by erosion along the border of the Shield, exposing in central Manitoba marine beds of 
limestone, sandstone and shale of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian ages. Farther north 
the exposed Paleozoic strata are mainly Devonian. The Paleozoic formations are over- 
lain by early Mesozoic strata of marine origin and these by both marine and freshwater 
Cretaceous formations, which are the uppermost strata in much of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In places, however, as at Turtle Mountain in Manitoba and the Cypress Hills 
in Saskatchewan, these are overlain by remnants of early Tertiary formations. 


St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
underlain by marine beds deposited during much of Paleozoic time. Rather similar late 
Ordovician to Devonian beds are exposed in the Hudson Bay Lowlands. Small areas of 
Paleozoic beds are preserved at various localities on the Canadian Shield between these 
two Lowlands and suggest that arms or shallow straits of Palzeozoic seas may have con- 
nected the present Hudson Bay and the St. Lawrence Lowlands areas. The St. Lawrence 
Lowlands from Quebec City to Windsor are occupied by about one half of the population 
of Canada, supported by much arable land and major industrial concentrations. These 
-Lowlands are divided by an exposed southeasterly-trending prong of the Canadian Shield 
called the Frontenac Axis, which extends into the United States northeast of Lake Ontario. 
Southwest of the Frontenac Axis, marine sedimentary rocks of Cambrian to Mississippian 
age rest on buried Precambrian rocks. Known formations there have an aggregate thick- 
ness of almost 6,000 feet. Rocks are mainly limestones, shales and sandstones deposited 
in generally shallow seas. 


Surficial Deposits 

The continental glaciation of most of Canada has removed weathered bedrock and 
residual soils and has almost certainly removed some types of ores such as pre-Pleistocene 
placer gold deposits, laterites, and upper portions of metallic and manganiferous ore 
deposits, which had formerly been enriched under stable near-surface conditions. Material 
deposited includes dominantly clastic detritus such as tills, esker gravels, outwash gravels 
and sands, or rock flour deposited in lakes or shallow seas in the form of multiple layers of 
varved clay or massive clay beds. Maps showing the surface distribution of these materials, 
published by federal agencies, reflect some physiographic features and present and potential 
land use. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Surveying and Mapping* 


The needs for maps and surveys of Canada are met mainly by the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. Although not all Branches of this Department make sur- 
veys and compile maps, many of them are involved in such work either wholly or partly. 
They compile topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps, aeronautical and hydro- 
graphic charts, as well as specialized maps showing electoral district boundaries, land use 
and other features. In carrying out these tasks, the Department is guided partly by 
long-range plans based on general national needs and partly by requests from other govern- 
ment agencies and private enterprise. Some types of maps and surveys are also produced 
by provincial and private agencies and, to avoid duplication, the Department co-ordinates 
its work with these bodies. Other types—such as hydrographic charts—are produced 
exclusively by the Department. 


* Prepared by H. G. Classen, Public Relations and Information Services, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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The staff of the Department numbers about 4,000, of whom 1,000 are scientists and 
engineers and 1,300 are technicians. Each year, some 1,500 men are sent into the field to 
make surveys and to carry out research. Of the various Branches, the following are 
particularly concerned with surveying and mapping: Surveys and Mapping Branch (geo- 
detic and topographic surveys, legal surveys of Canada lands, geographical atlases, electoral 
maps and aeronautical charts); Marine Sciences Branch (hydrographic charts of sea coasts 
and inland navigable waters); Inland Waters Branch (a wide variety of surveys on inland 
waters); Geological Survey of Canada (geological features); and Earth Physics Branch 
(geophysical maps). 


Types of Surveys.—In the field of geodesy, the Geodetic Survey maintains a network 
of horizontal and vertical control points across Canada. Much of its present activity is 
centred on achieving greater density of control and closing gaps in Southern Canada. The 
ultimate goal is the establishment of at least one horizontal and vertical control point 
within 10 miles of any point in established and economically important areas. During the 
1969 survey season, 38 field parties were involved in this activity. 


The Topographical Survey is proceeding with the comp.lation of topographical maps. 
The mapping of Canada at the scale of four miles to one inch is complete, and this series 
will now only be revised and updated from time to time. In the scale of one mile per 1} 
inches, 4,011 map sheets are now available, of a planned 13,150. Sheets published to date 
cover most of the settled areas of Canada and certain wilderness areas of interest because 
of resources or defence requirements. In the relatively large scale of one mile per 23 inches, 
578 maps are available, covering all major cities and their suburbs. Wide acceptance has 
been found for photomaps, a substantially new map-type made possible by advances in air 
photography and photogrammetry. The Topographical Survey relies mostly on aerial 
photography in mapping and does not send out field parties. 


The Legal Surveys Division is responsible for the technical management of legal sur- 
veys of land under federal jurisdiction, such as the northern Territories, national parks, 
and Indian reserves. It also executes such surveys on behalf of administering departments, 
collaborates in the demarcation of provincial boundaries, prepares descriptions of electoral 
districts and generally provides land-surveying services to other departments. During 
the 1969 surveying season, this Division sent out 15 field parties. 


The Surveys and Mapping Branch is the major agency in Canada for the preparation 
of aeronautical charts showing airports, airways and radio and other aids necessary for air 
navigation. As a service to map-makers, prospectors, engineers, foresters, town planners 
and others interested in that field, the Department maintains a National Air Photo Library 
containing a collection of all air photographs taken by or for the Federal Government— 
about 3,325,400 black-and-white prints and 13,492 colour prints. During the course of a 
year, the Library may receive requests for as many as 850,000 copies of those prints. A 
western branch of the Library is located in the Institute of Sedimentary and Petroleum 
Geology in Calgary. 


The Marine Sciences Branch of the Department produces and distributes all Canadian 
navigational charts and tidal information. Its surveys of the geological and geophysical 
characteristics of the ocean floor provide basic information for mineral exploration and its 
studies of oceanographic phenomena are designed to support fisheries, transportation, 
coastal engineering and defence. Branch headquarters is in Ottawa and regional offices 
are located in Dartmouth, N.S., and Victoria, B.C. It operates a fleet of 11 ships; five are 
based in Nova Scotia, two in Ontario at Burlington on Lake Ontario, and four in British 
Columbia. A large number of sounding launches are used, either in conjunction with the 
ships or independently. 


The Hydrographic Service of the Branch distributes over 300,000 charts a year. The 
number of separate charts on issue stands at about 1,200, including nautical as well as 
special charts such as those used by petroleum companies in their search for submarine oil 
deposits. A growing number of charts is being sold to owners and operators of pleasure 
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craft plying Canada’s lakes and rivers. In oceanography, the most notable recent event 
was the circumnavigation of the Americas by the survey ship Hudson, from November 
1969 to October 1970. The ship’s scientific staff collected a large variety of data in the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Arctic Oceans. 


The Inland Waters Branch carries out a wide variety of surveys on Canada’s inland 
waters, with emphasis on water pollution, conservation and use. Among these are con- 
tinuous surveys and surveillance of the physical environments of lakes; water levels, 
stream flow, sediment transport and shore erosion; groundwater; and existing and pro- 
jected uses of water in Canada. 


Geological surveys provide an inventory of the potential mineral resources of Canada, 
aid in the discovery of mineral deposits, and assist in other aspects of the national economy 
influenced by geological factors. Each year, approximately 100 parties are placed in the 
field. Large reconnaissance projects are mounted in the northern regions of the country, 
and more detailed investigations in the better-known southern areas. Geological maps 
are published either separately or, more commonly, as part of scientific papers. 


Both the Geological Survey and the Earth Physics Branch carry out geophysical 
surveys, resulting in maps showing such features as variations in terrestrial magnetism, 
gravity and seismology. The geophysicists of the Geological Survey are interested mainly 
in outlining local magnetic variations indicative of mineral deposits, while those of the 
Earth Physics Branch map the earth’s total magnetic field. The Earth Physics Branch 
operates 25 fully instrumented seismic observatories throughout Canada, whose records 
are used in compiling and updating an earthquake zoning map of Canada of interest to 
architects and engineers. A gravity map of Canada is also being published and updated 
by the Branch. 


In the drafting and printing of the maps, highly advanced techniques for the auto- 
matic transfer of terrain features from air photos to drafting sheets and precise lithographing 
are combined to assure speedy processing of field data and the production of colourful, 
easily understood and relatively inexpensive maps for every type of user, from vacationer 
to town planner and from prospector to pilot. The Department operates a large modern 
plant to print the maps and charts compiled by its several Branches as well as maps and 
charts compiled by other government departments and agencies. The Surveys and Map- 
ping Branch has a stock of 20,800,000 maps from which it distributes about 3,000,000 
annually. 


Section 4.—Archaeology 


The 1968 Year Book contains a special article on ‘‘Archaeology in Canada’, prepared 
by scientists of the National Museum of Man, National Museums of Canada. The article 
is a review of the study of Canadian prehistory and summarizes the interpretations made, 
up to the point of writing, of findings by scientists working in this discipline throughout the 
years. The 1969 Year Book, at pp. 21-24, and the following paragraphs update the infor- 
mation in the article relating to recent archaeological work undertaken in Eastern, Western 
and Northern Canada by outlining National Museum of Man staff and contract-supported 
field work conducted during 1968 and 1969, respectively. 


Archaeological Work in Eastern Canada.—During 1969, J. V. Wright investigated 
a number of sites in the Bruce Peninsula region of Ontario. Particularly important was 
the Schaefar Farm site where excellent bone preservation will permit determination of the 
subsistence pattern of the Archaic occupants of the site. He also excavated a multi- 
component fishing camp at the narrows between Lake Simcoe and Lake Couchiching in 
Ontario. Salvage excavations were carried out at the fifteenth-century Nodwell site in 
Port Elgin, Ont., and positions of at least six longhouses and sections of the palisade were 
exposed. 


R. Marois conducted a survey between Plaisance and Oka on the north shore of the 
Ottawa River in Quebec. The objectives of this project were to discover the nature of the 
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Laurentian Archaic in that area and the development of the so-called Laurentian Iroquois. 
A survey carried out on the Gatineau drainage system south of La Vérendrye Park revealed 
a few almost completely eroded sites and some surface specimens on the shores of the lake. 


D. Sanger continued field work in the Passamaquoddy Bay region of New Brunswick, 
sponsored jointly by the National Museum of Man and the Province of New Brunswick. 
Excavations were concentrated at the mouth of the Digdeguash River where four sites were 
sampled and nearly 1,000 artifacts recovered, including stone projectile points, pottery, and 
bone, antler and tooth implements. Most of the sites appear to represent relatively recent 
occupation but the Carson site may have a pre-ceramic component dating from the first 
millennium B.C. 


D. MacLeod continued a salvage survey project in the Churchill Falls area of central 
Labrador. An attempt to salvage the prehistory of the upper Churchill River before it is 
flooded by the Churchill Falls hydro development was terminated because of the high 
water level. At Twillingate in Newfoundland, excavation was completed on three related 
sites pertaining to what has been called the Maritime Archaic culture. Test excavation in 
the nearby area located two additional sites of the same culture, one of which was a “red 
paint” cemetery. 


Contract-supported work in Hastern Canada included the following projects: Jacques 
Bordaz, Université de Montréal, undertook the archaeological administration of the Pointe- 
aux-Buissons site excavation near Beauharnois in Quebec, which is being carried out by 
members of the Quebec Prehistoric Archaeology Society; K. C. A. Dawson, Lakehead 
University, excavated prehistoric sites on the shores of Lake Nipigon in Ontario; W. M. 
Hurley, University of Toronto, carried out archaeological salvage on the Montreal River 
site, which is a major stratified site containing sequential occupations extending over a 
period of at least 4,000 years; and W. Fitzhugh, Cambridge, Massachusetts, conducted an 
archaeological survey with site excavation at Lake Melville in Labrador. 


Archaeological Work in Western Canada.—R. Wilmet continued work at Anahim 
Lake in west-central British Columbia. At the Potlatch site two structures and two trash 
mounds were excavated, as well as a number of exploratory trenches, and additional material 
representing the early historic Chilcotin occupation was recovered. The house structures 
differed from the Chilcotin winter houses uncovered in 1968, and at least one was definitely 
associated with microblades. This material represents a much earlier component of which 
sporadic remains were encountered in 1968. Approximately the same situation existed at 
the Goose Point site where a Chilcotin winter lodge and an earlier structure were excavated. 
The Chilcotin house yielded one trade item, indicating contemporaneity with the Chilcotin 
component at Potlatch. The earlier dwelling was associated with projectile points indicating 
an earlier time level, perhaps coterminous with the microblade complex at the Potlatch site. 


G. F. MacDonald carried out the fourth and final year of the Prince Rupert Harbour 
project on the northern coast of British Columbia with a crew of 36 university students. 
This was the second year of investigations at site GbTo-31, a winter village of the Coast 
Tsimshian on Digby Island. Excavations in 1968 determined the initial occupation of the 
site at more than 4,000 years ago, and a depth of cultural deposits of as much as 14 feet. 
A collection of comparative osteological samples of birds and aquatic and land mammals of 
the north Pacific Coast was made and, as part of a preservation program, latex moulds were 
made of totem poles from abandoned historic Tsimshian villages on the Skeena River. Of 
particular note was the excavation of two house sites, each of which contained remains of a 
series of stratified house floors spanning an estimated 2,000 years and possibly belonging 
throughout that time to particular sub-divisions (corporate land-holding groups) of the 
tribe. Clusters of burials, representing the occupants of the, houses, were located in the 
shell dump immediately behind the houses. 


Contract-supported work in Western Canada included the following projects: C. E. 
Borden, University of British Columbia, prepared a final report on an extensive archaeo- 
logical sequence recovered from the Fraser Canyon; J. Cybulski, University of Toronto, 
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analyzed a large sample of human skeletal remains from the Tsimshian area of British 
Columbia; Howard Savage, Royal Ontario Museum, prepared a comparative collection of 
mammal and avian skeletal remains from the north coast of British Columbia and analyzed 
archaeological faunal remains recovered previously from this region; Bjorn Simonsen, 
University of Victoria, conducted an archaeological survey and excavated sites in the 
Hecate Strait-Milbank Sound area of British Columbia, which yielded valuable information 
on the direction and temporal placement of exchange of cultural traits between the northern 
and central coast tribes; and David Wyatt, Brown University, conducted archaeological 
excavations in the Nicola Valley of British Columbia, aimed at clarifying cultural differ- 
ences between the Athabaskan and the Interior Salish-speaking peoples known to have in- 
habited the Nicola Valley in the past. 


Archaeological Work in Northern Canada.—J. V. Wright excavated a Shield 
Archaic component of the AL-7 site on Aberdeen Lake, District of Keewatin in the North- 
west Territories. Excavations were oriented toward testing the hypothesis that this as- 
semblage originated in the Northwest Territories and occupied the areas to the east as they 
were released by the retreating Laurentide ice sheet. 


W. N. Irving salvaged a late prehistoric single-component Athabaskan site on the 
Forty Mile River near Dawson in Yukon Territory and undertook a survey of the New 
Dempster Highway into the Blackstone area where remains of an abandoned village were 
located. Two large hearths were discovered and artifacts collected. Work was done with 
‘an informant who provided ethnohistoric information on the late prehistoric settlement 
patterns, the annual cycle of the Kutchin Indians and major population movements during 
the early nineteenth century. 


D. W. Clark investigated an obsidian source reported by natives on the Koyukuk 
River, which resulted in the location of 30 sites and flaking places probably related to the 
latter part of the northern Archaic traditions as defined by Anderson for Onion Portage on 
the Kobuk River. Also found in these sites were fragments of two fluted points apparently 
related to other fluted or “Clovis” point finds in northern Alaska. A site reconnaissance 
of part of the Mackenzie River system and Colville Lake was carried out and in the latter 
area small blow-out sites were located which related to the Arctic Small Tool tradition. 


R. J. McGhee undertook archaeological survey and excavation along the Beaufort 
Sea coast in the vicinity of Tuktoyaktuk in the Northwest Territories. A deeply strati- 
fied site was excavated in the abandoned Mackenzie Eskimo whaling station of Kittegazuit, 
tracing the white-whale hunting specialization of these people for several centuries into the 
past. The first Arctic Small Tool tradition site to be found in the Mackenzie delta area 
was located at Point Atkinson. 


Contract-supported work in Northern Canada included the following projects: J. Cing- 
Mars, University of Wisconsin, surveyed for archaeological sites on the Upper Porcupine 
River, continuing research begun in northern Yukon Territory by W. N. Irving; A. P. 
McCartney, University of Wisconsin, excavated a Thule Eskimo village at Silumiut and 
surveyed for sites in adjacent areas, the main emphasis being placed on the recovery of 
archaeological material with which to define a regional variant of Thule culture in the 
seventeenth century; J. F. V. Millar, University of Calgary, conducted salvage operations 
in the vicinity of Fisherman’s Lake in the Northwest Territories, an area containing sites 
of great interest because of their stratigraphy and remarkably old C-14 dates; and W. C. 
Noble, McMaster University, conducted an archaeological survey in the vicinities of Great 
Bear Lake and Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories. 


Radiocarbon Program.—By the end of 1969, 47 radiocarbon samples received from 
staff and contractors had been processed and catalogued; 39 samples were submitted to 
laboratories for dating during 1969 and results were received on 48 samples dated during 
1968 and 1969. Descriptions of these were prepared for publication in Radiocarbon. 
Descriptions of samples dated by the Geological Survey of Canada were edited for publica- 
tion in Geological Survey of Canada Radiocarbon Dates X. 
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Section 5.—Climate and Time Zones* 


Subsection 1.—Climate 


Just as there are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
instant, there are also many climates. These climates are similar to those in Europe and 
Asia extending from the Arctic down to the mid-northern hemispheric latitudes. Because 
Canada is situated in the northern half of the hemisphere, most of the country loses more 
heat annually than it receives from the sun. The general atmospheric circulation com- 
pensates for this and at the same time produces a general movement of air from west to 
east. Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this ‘‘westerly zone’’, pro- 
ducing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there prevails the fair 
weather associated with high pressure areas. 


Although the movement of migrant high and low pressure systems within the zone 
of the westerlies is the most significant climatic control over Canada, the physical geography 
of North America contributes greatly to the climate. On the West Coast, the western 
Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the coast, while the 
prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme temperatures because they 
are shielded from the Pacific Ocean and are in the interior of a large land mass. In addition, 
the prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from either 
north or south which often brings sudden and drastic weather changes to this interior 
area. On the other hand, the large water surfaces of Eastern Canada produce a consider- 
able modification to the climate. In southwestern Ontario winters are milder with more 
snow, and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes is well illustrated by the number of 
resorts along their shores. On the East Coast, the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect 
on the immediate coastal area where temperatures are modified and conditions made 
more humid when the winds blow inland from the ocean. 


The following table gives temperature and precipitation data for typical stations in 
the various regions of Canada. Temperatures in this table refer to observations taken in 
a thermometer shelter which has been placed in a representative location with the ther- 
mometer bulbs four feet above the surface of the ground. Mean January and July tem- 
perature data are based on records over the 30-year period from 1931 to 1960 except for 
far northern stations where the available period of record is shorter. After an average 
temperature is obtained for each day in January over a 30-year period, the mean January 
temperature may be arrived at by striking a mean of these 930 daily values. The mean 
July temperatures may be obtained in a similar manner. ‘The highest and lowest temper- 
atures on record refer to the absolute extremes for the entire period of record at each 
station. Average dates are shown for the last occurrence in spring of a temperature of 
32°F or lower and for the first occurrence in autumn of freezing temperatures at the four- 
foot level in the thermometer shelter. 


The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder in which the rain is caught and 
then measured to one hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. Freshly 
fallen snow is measured as it lies on the ground and recorded to the tenth of aninch. Total 
precipitation values as shown in the table are the sum of the total rainfall and one tenth of 
the total snowfall. For the purposes of this table, a day with precipitation is one on which 
at least one hundredth of an inch of rain or one tenth of an inch of snow has fallen. 


* Subsections 1 and 2 of this Section were prepared by the Canadian Meteorological Service, Toronto. A com- 
prehensive study on The Climate of Canada, also prepared by the Meteorological Service, was carried in the 1959 
Year Book, pp. 23-51. Supplementing that textual material, detailed tabulations of climatic factors for 45 individual 
meteorological stations across the country were carried in the 1960 Year Book, pp. 33-77. A reprint is available from 
the above source giving the complete textual and tabular data. A special article on The Climate of the Canadian 
Arctic appears in the 1967 Year Book at pp. 55-74, an augmented reprint of which is also available from the Meteo- 
rological Service. 
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8.—Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 
TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of K 
District and Stat: Fugheailt ost | ~--Temcrn al Num 
istrict an ation ighest| Lowes emperatures Tot 4 
ae ae on on (32°F or Lower) (All Snowfall pos of 
Y | Record | Record |---|] Forms)! All 
Lastin | First in r 
Spring | Autumn orms) 
in, in. 
Newfoundland— 
Island of Newfoundland— 
SG GIG GRA ee poevaeneeda 13-5 49.1 73 —31 | June 21 | Sept. 26 33.56 92.0 143 
Cee G2 Ba eanonsepeapeeee 20.8 62.3 96 —17 | June 2] Oct. 5 40.35 1271 201 
SieANOTOWES ic e+ «oon sss 24.6 59.3 81 —1l1 | June 4 | Sept. 28 42.66 64.6 171 
SHOWN saci cacce 8 As FL 3 59.7 93 —21 June 6 Oct. 9 60.98 149.7 207 
Labrador— 
anGwrighiten ces. oes ted 55.7 97 —36 | June 23 | Sept. 7 38.15 183.1 179 
GOOLE asin ce eon kaos 222 61.4 100 —38 | June 5 | Sept. 16 32.93 157.6 173 
Maritime Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown..........- 19.6 65.6 98 —23 May 12 | Oct. 17 43.49 105.0 166 
Nova Scotia— 
Annapolis Royal......... 2550 65.3 91 —13 | May 12] Oct. 10 45.61 75.8 154 
TEENU En e008 San aes 26.0 65.3 99 —21 | May 11] Oct. 28 54.39 70.9 156 
SUCMO VTE slecice oa Sielsoe 24.3 64.9 98 —25 | May 24 | Oct. 15 51.37 95.5 176 
Mean OUbMccttc ess sores sree Drak 61.9 86 —12 | May 2] Oct. 24 50.00 81.7 158 
New Brunswick— 
(CLR UER aoa aa eine 14.8 66.7 102 —43 | May 22 | Sept. 26 39.18 99.6 154 
v7 010 0) De EYE ee 10.6 65.0 98 —46 | May 26 | Sept. 22 40.50 108.1 104 
PONE GONE or. cicisss1ehein «5 3 17.8 65.6 99 —36 | May 24 | Sept, 23 40.96 108.6 155 
SAUL ON se each aeeisicies's 2 19.5 63.0 94 —28 | May 16 | Sept. 30 53.57 97.7 156 
Quebec— 
Northern— 
BOE GO DEIN Oe. vie oraarae¥e, = —11.0 53.3 90 —51 | June 24] Aug. 27 16.47 69.5 146 
Tnoucdjouac (Port 
IEP AYTASOT tear giclee. 63 —13.0 48.0 86 —57 | July 1] Aug. 30 15.51 64.5 134 
Nitchequon............. —9.1 56.7 90 —57 | June 11 | Sept. 12 29.64 108.4 193 
Schefferville............ —9.4 55.1 88 —59 | June 19 | Aug. 31 29.40 134.5 185 
Southern— 
Bae ouvalle:teccactien ass ss Bed 64.2 96 —46 | May 27 | Sept. 19 7.67 127.0 175 
i kaynlyeaest le sce ae 16.3 70.8 97 —29 | Apr. 25 | Oct. 21 41.19 98.6 167 
POMS AU. Peres 6... cess 12.5 59.3 99 —33 | May 16 | Sept. 30 32.73 110.7 154 
SUE DEC Er een once clstes.'s0 11.3 66.7 97 —34 | May 71! Oct. 11 41.67 119.8 158 
Sept fles ect Nera iia d ojela\cie's Cesk 59.6 90 —46 May 31 | Sept. 15 42.39 164.3 142 
Sherbrooke.............. 15.2 68.2 98 —42 | May 13 | Sept. 26 39.15 95.0 174 
Ontario— 
Northern— 
Kapuskasing..... —0.1 63.2 101 —53 | June 10] Sept. 5 33.78 123.1 184 
Sioux Lookout........... —0.4 65.7 103 —51 May 28 | Sept. 19 27.59 85.5 167 
SEMUNGErBAY:s..<..66 60» Ue 63.5 104 —42 | June 1 | Sept. 8 29.40 84.6 144 
BRCOUU AKC, oon esces-se< —11.0 60.7 96 —54 | June 10 | Sept. 16 23.89 77.0 157 
Southern— 
HPORGON etchisawre beis.s.018 ava: 22.9 69.6 106 —27 | May 15] Oct. 6 37.19 12.5 164 
(OEE oan 12.6 69.2 102 —38 May 13 | Sept. 28 33.55 86.1 152 
RaACryeSOUNd sw cceee visi 16.3 67.5 100 —39 | May 11] Oct. 4 39.12 IGULaeh 159 
BEOUONUOM ects f ecaseie sic 25.0 (AS 105 —27 May 91! Oct. 4 30.56 54.9 137 
WAR GR OL tc ciate st s.sciay< oe 2oLo 71.8 101 —15 | Apr. 30] Oct. 18 32.61 38.0 137 
Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba— 
Gittingd tt Seen ae —17.5 53.6 96 —57 June 25 | Sept. 12 15.99 69.1 143 
BOM AS Soe sate e gre dd viele —7.0 64.8 100 —54 | May 30 | Sept. 20 17.76 54.7 127 
IWAMDID OSs coro de ore sw bc = oes 0.1 68.3 108 —54 May 26 | Sept. 19 20.35 51.3 125 
Saskatchewan— | 
PUCEIDA RL Seine chose ss 1.6 66.7 111 —56 | May 29 | Sept. 14 15.53 43.0 115 
SSASICALOON ccs ce. ooie.e La) 66.6 104 —55 May 27 | Sept. 7 13.86 43.2 104 
Swift Current........... 8.9 66.9 107 —54 May 30 | Sept. 22 15.27 44.4 114 
Alberta— 
Beaverlodge............. 7.4 60.2 98 —54 | May 28 | Sept. 8 17.91 68.1 127 
ROM pay ow cece sees ss 14.2 62.0 97 —49 May 27 | Sept. 11 17.44 58.5 116 
BION LON 2 Ses) -is)-% diene cic 6.6 63.1 99 —57 May 27 | Sept. 19 18.64 53.8 121 
Medicine Hat........... 12.1 69.1 108 —51 | May 14! Sept. 20 14.29 48.7 93 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 
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8.—Temperature and Precipitation Data sa i eae Stations in the Various Districts 
—conciude 


District and Station 


Mean 
Jan. 
British Columbia— 
Pacific Coast and 
Coastal Valleys— 
Estevan Point........... 40.4 
Dangard sachs cicttne tees: 37.1 
Prince Rupert............ 35.2 
Wancouyerseescscccsoeee 37.2 
Victoriawes ccs sae os one 39.4 
Southern Interior— 
Glacier eect nc cece ee 13.5 
Kamloops.. 21.4 
Penticton... 27.4 
PTinCOtONns.. cnewieawbne eee 17.9 
Central Interior— 
Barkervillons: scecneesse 15.4 
MCBridO wn fasemices oa eters 16.0 
Prince George........... 11.6 
Smithersvse sesso ara 14.9 
Northern Interior— 
AGM oF a caked devas oreo 8.6 
Deases Lakes. .leccccace 4 —2.3 
Hort: Nelson ’.cicesionece —8.4 
Hortist. conn. .osysces ces 4.2 
Smith -Riveri...ccesss —11.4 
Yukon Territory— 
DAWSON Sse she.. se Meena. —17.6 
Snigete woncancceee. —18.5 
Watson: Hake: ni c.<snee. —11.5 
Whitehorse !:sc.c. scons —0.6 
Northwest Territories— 
Mackenzie Basin— 
Fort Good Hope......... —22.0 
Orb SUIpSONss se eset —15.8 
Fay Rivertoescosceee cee —12.2 
Barrens— 
Baker Uake. onc cesses —27.2 
Chesterfield............. —24.8 
Coppermin6s.onsccaiiae ae —19.4 
Arctic Archipelago— 
hyd eaten 4 scirciscse s one —16.6 
Burekat yecccsescidocce vite —34.0 
HropisheriGaysnes ees oes —15.7 
MoulaaB svn wass oa aeccsiey. —28.4 
H RCors\a) 8) = eA a —26.3 


TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) 


July 


ou 
a 
a 


or 
i 
We Dore oO Oo or eH OO ooh > 


or 
_ 
core OO 


nN 
a 
conto Ico CO woow 


i 
o 
w 


Highest 


on 
Record 


Lowest 
on 


Record 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 


Av. Dates of 
Freezing 
Temperatures 
(32°F or Lower) 
Lastin | First in 
Spring 


Autumn 


PRECIPITATION 
Ne 
Total um 
(All Snowfall ad : 
Forms)! ( All 
Forms) 
in. in. 

115.39 10.7 201 
66.39 24.3 252 
94.41 32.7 230 
41.12 17.8 159 
27.41 11.5 143 
67.10 370.2 192 

9.71 32.5 87 
12.08 25.5 101 
14.17 58.5 117 
45.25 226.1 185 
2ieo1 84.3 127 
24.67 79.6 162 
20.27 13.63 157 
10.95 43.4 70 
15.25 65.8 144 
17.13 Gy fai 125 
17.42 76.0 131 
18.28 79.9 147 
12.67 49.9 115 
14.07 53.2 114 
16.98 82.5 149 
10.05 45.6 116 
10.52 46.3 97 
12.92 47.9 118 
12.59 53.3 99 

8.21 22.9 95 
10.96 46.5 98 

9.22 44.3 114 

8.07 57.5 87 

2.40 14.0 48 
14.99 80.5 129 

3.17 18.7 74 

5.36 28.8 95 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Meteorological Service 


The Canadian Meteorological Service, which reports to the Deputy Minister of Trans- 
port, provides meteorological services designed to meet civil requirements throughout 
Canada consistent with government responsibility and assigned resources. 
are largely organized and provided on a regional basis with offices located at Vancouver, 


Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and Moncton. 


These services 


Each region operates several 


categories of offices with assigned levels of responsibility for the provision of weather services. 
Each serves an area 
about the size of a large province, providing weather services to the general public and 


Main weather offices are located at major centres across Canada. 
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additional specialized services to groups and agencies concerned with aviation, water 
resources, forestry, agriculture, road and rail transportation, construction and marine 
activities. 

Because weather services are designed to meet the special needs of each group, they 
are as varied as the functions of the consumers. In general, they fall into about three 
categories. First, current data representing the latest observations of the local weather 
taken at official observing sites across the country are made available and meet many of 
the needs of both the public and the economy. Hourly readings of temperature, humidity, 
cloud cover, precipitation and wind speed and direction are of interest to some, are of concern 
to others and, at times, are vital to such activities as aviation, flood forecasting, shipping, 
snow removal and recreation. Daily values of temperature extremes and precipitation 
amounts are likewise of use to others. 


Secondly, short-range and medium-range forecasts are provided for certain areas and 
for specific locations, such as aerodromes, canals, fruit and vegetable growing areas and 
_ large urban centres. The forecasts for the general public are issued by the main weather 
offices and are distributed across Canada by relay to the radio and TY stations and to the 
press, and by commercial communication channels. 


A third service has to do with technical applications using historical and statistical 
weather data. All observed weather data are processed and stored to provide a historical 
record of the Canadian climate. These data are analyzed, quality-controlled and published 
- in a variety of forms and may be applied to the special problems of agriculture, forestry, 
water resources, and other areas of Canadian activity. Advisory services are available at 
most weather offices so that each inquirer may receive the information needed in the form 
best suited to his needs; services of meteorological specialists are available at Toronto 
Headquarters and at some weather offices. Special analytical projects are occasionally 
undertaken requiring computer analysis of archived data at Meteorological Service Head- 
quarters in Toronto to provide advice to industry, science and government. Although 
forecasts are issued only at the main weather offices, secondary weather offices staffed by 
trained presentation technicians are supplied with sufficient information via the meteoro- 
logical communication network to enable them to meet a wide range of localized inquiry. 
Requests for services at a number of secondary offices are such that a professional meteo- 
rologist is on staff to provide consultation-type service. 


There are now 11 main weather offices and 35 secondary weather offices in the Canadian 
Meteorological Service system. In addition, local meteorological services are available 
from Canadian Forces Weather Offices at Department of National Defence bases across 
the country by means of co-operative arrangements with the Ministry of Transport. 


A developing trend in the organization of meteorological services is the establishment of 
a Scientific Support Services group within Regional Meteorological Offices, which is capable 
of examining in detail meteorological influences on the activities of major sectors of the 
economy and of developing specialized services that might be required, taking into account 
the geographical and topographical features of the area concerned. For example, in 
British Columbia, mutually beneficial co-ordination and co-operation have resulted in 
arrangements between provincial authorities and the Regional Office in Vancouver for 
programs of considerable provincial importance, including the establishment of rain and 
snow gauge networks for hydrology studies, support for the Columbia River control system, 
provision of forest fire danger and slash-burning forecasts, and the provision of a frost-~ 
warning service for the fruit growing areas of the interior. 


Weather Observing Stations.—Several networks of weather observing stations 
provide the information that forms the basis for the forecasts and advisory service and 
for the climatological and technical services referred to above. In January 1970, official 
meteorological observations were taken and recorded at 2,336 weather reporting stations 
in Canada. There are several classes of stations, ranging from 207 first order reporting 
stations, mainly at aerodromes, where hourly observations of all aspects of the weather are 
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recorded, to the 2,000 co-operative observing stations where volunteer observers make daily 
observations of rainfall, snowfall and temperature. Although there are vast areas of the 
country where the weather observing stations are several hundred miles apart, the weather 
in the settled parts of the country is recorded hourly at first order reporting stations every 
100 miles or so and daily at co-operative climatological stations about 25 miles apart. 


Some first order weather stations do not report hourly but make complete weather 
observations every six hours. All hourly and six-hourly reports prepared in a special 
number code are relayed almost instantaneously by the meteorological communications 
network to all weather offices across the country and are dispatched at high speed to other 
countries requiring Canadian observations. At the end of the month, all weather observing 
stations send their official observation report forms to a regional collection office, from which 
they are sent to Meteorological Service Headquarters for final quality control, processing 
and publication. These data become part of the climatological archives and serve as a 
permanent record of Canadian weather. The observing personnel at most of these stations 
are Ministry of Transport employees and Canadian Forces personnel, and the remainder 
are employed by agencies or are individuals working under contract with the Ministry or 
through a co-operative arrangement by which various transportation and communication 
companies take observations in return for special services. 


Twice daily, at over 30 locations throughout the country, upper air observations are 
made from ground level to altitudes up to 100,000 feet. Pressure, temperature and humid- 
ity measurements are made automatically by radiosonde instruments carried aloft by 
balloons and this information is relayed by a system of radio signals to ground receiving 
stations. The wind directions and speeds aloft are determined by measuring the drift 
of the balloon and attached radiosonde instruments using radar or radio direction equip- 
ment. The upper air observations, like those of the surface weather, are distributed rapidly 
to weather offices, and at the end of the month summary report forms are sent to Meteoro- 
logica] Service Headquarters where the data are quality-controlled, processed, published and 
archived. 


There are more than 2,000 climatological observing stations in Canada where observers 
record the precipitation and temperature extremes and send their climatological reports 
on monthly data sheets to Regional Data Collection Centres and then to Headquarters. 
Most of the observers serve on a voluntary basis and willingly spend several hours a month 
on this useful hobby. In addition, many governmental and industrial organizations have 
incorporated brief climatological duties into the general work program of selected employees. 
The number of weather observing stations has been growing at an average rate of more than 
100 a year for the past decade, and thus a steadily increasing historical record of Canadian 
weather is available to assist Canadians in all economic pursuits. These data are frequently 
used in investigations of agricultural potential and irrigation, hydro-electric, industrial and 
other problems of a wide variety. 


Meteorological Communications.—The meteorological communications system 
is the lifeline that provides the flow of information essential to a reliable weather information 
service. Since weather conditions are constantly changing, the value of reports of weather 
observations falls off rapidly and the time between the taking of the observation and its 
relay to the public or use in a forecast must be kept as short as possible. For a country the 
size of Canada with many sparsely settled areas, rapid communication presents difficult 
problems and requires unique solutions. 


Weather offices and weather stations are linked coast-to-coast by land-line teletype 
and, in remote northern areas, by radio or radio teletype. The land-line teletype circuits 
are leased from commercial wire companies and operated by the Meteorological Service; 
most of the radio circuits are operated by the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch 
of the Ministry of Transport. When conversion to computer operation of the entire 
system is completed (in 1970), relay of all weather data will be controlled by a centrally 
located computer in Toronto. 
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In addition to the foregoing, two long-line weather facsimile networks transmit informa- 
tion in the form of weather charts, from central forecast offices to weather offices from 
coast to coast and into the northern and ocean areas by radio facsimile. Icebreakers and 
other ships equipped with receivers thus have tbe latest weather charts regularly available 
for guidance in their operations. 


The Meteorological Service operates 57,100 miles of teletype circuit serving 382 stations 
with 741 facility connections, and the meteorological facsimile system serves 101 stations 
equipped with 132 connections and uses 18,400 miles of network circuits. 


Specialized Services.—Although weather services are organized on a regional basis, 
certain specialized services can be most economically provided from a central location. 
Such a service is the ice reconnaissance and forecasting program to support marine activity 
in ice-congested waters; the program is directed from Toronto and the Ice Forecast Centre 
is located in Halifax. Specially equipped aircraft are used in the aerial phase of the program 
and ice charts can be passed from the aircraft directly to icebreakers via radio facsimile. 
Other phases of the program are the provision of valuable supplemental data from ship- 
board ice observers assigned to eight Canadian Coast Guard icebreakers, and the operation 
of 120 ice reporting shore stations and 60 weekly reporting stations where ice thickness is 
measured. Forecast ice charts are also dispatched via facsimile circuits and mailed to a 
wide variety of personnel and organizations having need of this information. 


Providing another specialized service, the Climatology Division at Meteorological 
' Service Headquarters in Toronto, using the unique capabilities of a computer and large 
banks of weather data which have been quality-controlled and stored so that they are 
available for rapid access by computer, is able to provide statistical material of a highly 
sophisticated nature. These computer-produced climatological data allow the full range 
of relevant historic weather information to be applied to an increasingly wide variety of 
problems in which human, economic and physical activities and their weather-sensitive 
factors are being examined. In addition, hydrometeorological specialists are responsible 
for meteorological studies in support of water resources activities involving the rivers, 
reservoirs and lakes of Canada. Such studies include the provision of criteria for the proper 
design and operation of water-control structures, techniques for use in lake level, river flow 
and flood forecasting, and assistance in water supply and pollution investigations. 


The scientific and technical orientation of modern life have evolved, in part, because 
people are unwilling to accept the apparent vagaries of weather—the unexpected occurrence 
of frost, flood, blizzard and storms at sea—without applying scientific and technical knowl- 
edge toward an understanding of the weather as a major environmental influence. People 
wish to be forewarned so that precautions can be taken and hardships mitigated. They 
are able to establish and successfully operate warning and protective procedures employing 
emergency systems and backup facilities, and to direct or adjust operations to save life 
and protect property from high wind, extreme cold, frost, flood and storm. 


Research and Development.—The extent to which modern meteorological science 
can aid in providing better services has been only partially explored. At Meteorological 
Service Headquarters in Toronto, research and development work is a continuing activity 
with changing priorities as a constant search is made for better forecasting techniques and 
for improvements in the day-to-day meteorological services. Current research in this 
field is discussed in some detail in Chapter VIII on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


World Meteorology.—Canada has always co-operated with other nations in the 
exchange of weather data and other important matters relating to international meteo- 
rology. A major area of international co-operation is with the United States Weather 
Bureau which is now a part of Environmental Science Services Administration (SSSA). 
The two national meteorological organizations exchange data freely. Co-operative arrange- 
ments are also made for the use by Canada of data processed by the large ESSA computer 
facilities in Washington. Other agreements cover the marine forecasting program on the 
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Great Lakes relating to standardization of methods of ship observations, criteria for issuing 
weather warnings and other similar matters. Especially noteworthy is the long-standing 
joint Canadian—United States venture begun in 1947, operating five high Arctic weather 
stations at Resolute, Eureka, Mould Bay, Isachsen and Alert; the latter is the most north- 
erly inhabited station in the world. In addition to their primary function of taking and 
recording surface and upper air weather observations, these stations are of great importance 
as advance bases for arctic scientific studies, polar explorations, and economic activities 
such as oil exploration. 


The air that circles the earth is an international resource. Research studies of the 
atmosphere and the prediction of weather elements require global surface and upper air 
observation networks, the international exchange of data via modern high-speed com- 
munications links, and the broadscale processing of data by computers, 


World meteorology is highly organized on a global basis through the World Meteo- 
rological Organization (WMO) with headquarters in Geneva and a participating member- 
ship of 132 states and territories. Canada is an active member of this world organization 
and fully supports its many goals. A major portion of the WMO technical program is now 
devoted to the World Weather Watch (WWW)—a worldwide plan for upgrading and 
modernizing meteorological observing networks and national weather services. 


The unprecedented opportunities afforded by the development of earth-orbiting meteo- 
rological satellites and the availability of high-speed electronic computers are being exam- 
ined in depth and both developed and developing countries are co-operating fully so that 
all member states of the WMO will derive full benefits from modern technology and, in turn, 
will have improved meteorological services. 


Subsection 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


The rotation of the earth on its axis was considered at one time to be entirely uniform 
and the unit of time, which is the second, was defined as 1/86400 of the mean solar day. 
Improvements in clocks and in the methods of making astronomical observations demon- 
strated conclusively that there are irregularities in earth rotation too large to be neglected. 
So, in 1957 the International Committee on Weights and Measures defined the second in 
terms of the annual motion of the earth about the sun, called ephemeris time. Also in 
1957 the first caesium atomic clock was calibrated with respect to ephemeris time, but not 
until 1968 was the caesium second adopted as the international standard. The second 
today is defined as 9,192,631,770 cycles of a transition of the caesium atom. 


Atomic timekeepers, with a precision of a millionth of a second a day, control Canada’s 
time service. The same is true of CHU (3330 kHz, 7335 kHz, 14670 kHz), the continuous 
broadcast of Canadian time which contains a bilingual voice announcement of time eaeh 
minute. 


Standard Time, which was-adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone ideally extending over 
one twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° of longitude apart. In practice, the zone boundaries are quite irregular for 
geographic and political reasons. Universal Time (UT) is the time of the zone centred 
on the zero meridian through Greenwich. Each of the other time zones is a definite number 
of hours ahead of or behind UT to a total of 12 hours, at which limit the international date 
line runs roughly north-south through the mid-Pacific. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland Standard Time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind UT and the most westerly Yukon (west) Standard 
Time, nine hours behind UT. In between, from east to west, the remaining zones are 
called Atlantic, Hastern, Central, Mountain, Pacific and Yukon (east). Yukon (east) and 
Pacific Standard in effect constitute a single zone. 
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Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Time in Canada has been considered a 
matter of provincial rather than federal jurisdiction. Each of the provinces and the North- 
west Territories has enacted laws governing the standard time to be used within its bound- 
aries. These laws determine the location of the time zone boundaries. Lines of com- 
munication, however, have sometimes caused communities near the boundary of a time zone 
to adopt the time of the adjacent zone, and in most cases these changes are acknowledged 
by amendments to provincial legislation. During the two World Wars, there were federal 
enactments concerning time but these were of temporary duration. In 1941 the Dominion 
Observatory time was declared the time to be used for official purposes in Canada. 


Daylight Saving Time.—Although Daylight Saving Time had been urged in many 
quarters before World War I, its first use in Canada came as a federal war measure in 1918. 
Today most of the provinces have legislation controlling the provincial or municipal adop- 
tion (or rejection) of Daylight Saving Time; in the other provinces the authority is left 
to the municipalities. By general agreement, Daylight Saving is in force for six months 
from the last Sunday in April to the last Sunday in October. 
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Section 6.—Public Lands 


Subsection 1.—Federal and Provincial Public Lands 


The total area of Canada and the areas of the individual provinces and territories are 
classified by tenure in Table 9. All lands, with the exception of those privately owned or in 
process of alienation, are Crown lands under the jurisdiction of either the federal or the 
provincial governments. In the table, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained from Federal 
Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from provincial government sources. 


9.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1969 


Item Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown............2..:-+.- 6,817 2,051 15,762 15,425 43, 500 45,201 
2. Federal Crown lands other than national 


parks, Indian reserves and forest experiment 
STATIONS Daher wine Pate cule wast aremreme hes aak 55 69 171 592 6312 1,089 
Baer National parks: prerite ccacraicine sem aaree a siaven en 153 7 514 79 3 12 
4, Indian settlements............. alae tetas Slakere erche _ 4 40 59 185 2,408 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............. _ _ — 35 7 38 
6. Provincial lands other than provincial parks ¢ 
ANG provincial TOLesta teem aie scsi seers 148,936 43 4,924 11,077 | 469,059 348, 804 
ASLLTOVINCIAl PATKSter ences rote rae ince ies 107 4 14 9 75,000 15,030 
Bea PLOVINCIAlTOLeStA se wise eice scleeials aac otaene 117 6 _ 1,078 6,478 4 
"POURS eae Neteieacee tone see aeee cee 156,185 2,184 21, 425 28,354 | 594,860 412,582 
Py 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
NeW 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown...............-..-- 53,413 106,084 99, 268 20,558 93 408,172 
2. Federal Crown lands other than national 
parks, Indian reserves and forest experiment 


Sbablons Mempenactetes ocids wate eae a se cere 1,117 3,200 2,668 498 |1, 508,213 5 1,518,303 
Sem Nationaliparksicrreuani. acaeowecsel mince lacie 1,148 1,496 20,6926 1,671 3, 6507 29,422 
ASP INGIaANISCULIOIMCNtS «dav erste is oe anernisls wens 846 1,964 2,512 1,320 11 9,349 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............. 26 _ 23 = 12 141 
6. Provincial lands other than provincial parks 
ang provincial forestauc.cces sens aE ee eee 185, 845 17,205 | 118,507) 251, 710 aaa 1,556,110 
VepErOVAnClAlparkaverceb ere eosceciecake a aes corenn 3,190 1,803 2,348 10,120 — 107,625 
Soe Provincial torestass nee eerie eee eens 5,415 | 119,948 9, 267 80,378 _ 222,687 
MW otals ews ouecoeaed seus cates See's 251,000 | 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 |1,511,979 || 3,851,809 
1 Includes leased land, which is, however, a minor portion of the total. 2 Includes Gatineau Park (137.5 
sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal jurisdiction but are not technically 
national parks. 3 Less than one square mile, 4 Included in item 6. 5 Includes 952,849 sq. miles 
set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but which are 
not regarded as national parks. 6 Includes that part of Wood Buffalo Park in Alberta (13,650 sq. miles). 


7 That part of Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 


Federal Public Lands.—Public lands under the administration of the Federal 
Government comprise lands in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago 
and the islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, 
ordnance and admiralty lands, national parks and national historic parks and sites, forest 
experiment stations, experimental farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all public lands 
held by the several departments of the Federal Government for various purposes connected 
with federal administration (see Table 9). These lands are administered under the Terri- 
torial Lands Act (RSC 1952, c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants Act (RSC 1952, c. 224) 
which became effective June 1, 1950 and replaced previous legislation. 
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The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 93 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned. This part of the national domain, with the exception of the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development.* 


Provincial Public Lands.—Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been 
administered since Confederation by the provincial governments. In 1930 the Federal 
Government transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to the respective govern- 
ments, and all unalienated lands in the Province of Newfoundland, except those admini- 
stered by the Federal Government, became provincial public lands under the Terms of 
- Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been 
alienated except 133 sq. miles under federal or provincial administration. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter X XVII, under 
“Lands and Land Settlement’’.) 


Subsection 2.—National Parks 


Canada’s national parks are the result of the Federal Government’s efforts to preserve 
natural areas of outstanding scenic and biological interest for the benefit of the public. 
The national park concept, which began with the establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park in the United States in 1872, was soon afterwards applied in Canada. In 1885, the 
Canadian Government reserved from private ownership the hot mineral springs of Sulphur 
Mountain in what is now Banff National Park. Two years later, this 10-sq.-mile reserve 
was extended to 200 sq. miles and named Rocky Mountains Park, the first federal park in 
Canada. In the same year, Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park, the first provincial park, 
was established by the Ontario Government to protect the public’s right to view the great 
natural wonder of Niagara Falls. Two land reserves in southern British Columbia— Yoho 
and Glacier—were made by the Federal Government in 1886, a reserve of 54 sq. miles in 
the Waterton Lakes area of southern Alberta in 1895, and an area of 5,000 sq. miles around 
Jasper, Alberta, in 1907. These four reserves, all in the western mountain ranges, together 
with Rocky Mountains Park, formed the nucleus of the national park system after the 
Dominion Forest Reserves and Parks Act was passed by Parliament in May 1911. Con- 
currently, a distinct National Parks Branch was created in the Federal Government to 
protect, administer and develop the parks. 


By 1930, nine more national parks had been established. Three of these were in 
Ontario and consisted of federally owned Crown land or land held in trust for Indians. 
One in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba were former federal forest reserves. Wood 
Buffalo National Park, a 17,300-sq.-mile area straddling the Alberta—-Northwest Territories 
border, was established as a refuge for the largest surviving herd of wood buffalo in North 
America. Elk Island National Park near Edmonton was also established as a preserve for 
buffalo, and Mount Revelstoke and Kootenay National Parks, scenic areas in southern 
British Columbia, were established by agreement between the Federal and British Columbia 
Governments. 


The parks added to the system since 1930 were set up with the co-operation of provincial 
governments which made lands available for national park purposes. All public lands 
suitable for national parks are now under the administration of provincial and territorial 


* Transfer of all lands around northern municipalities from federal to territorial control was begun in September 
1970. See Appendix I. 
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governments and a new national park usually is established by Act of Parliament after 
the land for it has been acquired by the provincial government and transferred, together 
with all its natural resources, to the Federal Government. 

National parks are now under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development and are administered by the National and Historic Parks Branch 
under the National Parks Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 189) and various park regulations. 
The purpose of the parks and the objectives of their management are set out in the Act, 
which dedicates the parks to the people of Canada for their “benefit, education and en- 
ent” and states that they are to be maintained and used so as to leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations. 


An important step in the evolution of national park administration was taken when 
licies concerning the parks were reviewed, amended and consolidated in a statement 


{) National parks are established to preserve for all time the most outstanding and unique 
il features of Canada for the benefit, education and enjoyment of Canadians as part 
ir natural heritage. They are dedicated forever to one use—to serve as sanctuaries 
ure for rest, relaxation and enjoyment. No exploitation of resources for any other 
> is permitted. All development must contribute to public enjoyment and conser- 
f the parks in a natural condition. 


(2) Zoning will be used to guide development and to preserve park values. Visitor services will 
be grouped generally into visitor service centres, a definition that applies to existing town 


ional parks cannot meet every recreational need; the most appropriate uses are those 
\ving enjoyment of nature and activities and experiences related to the natural scene. 


(4) The Federal Government assumes the cost of administration and protection in the parks 
and provides basic facilities for public use, such as roads, trails, campgrounds, picnic areas, 
nature interpretation and utilities. Other facilities beyond basic requirements, such as 
hotels, motels, restaurants, gas stations, stores and other special services, are provided by 
private enterprise. 


(5) Park residents and businesses should be in the same economic position as those operating 
outside the national parks and this principle governs the approach to charges, rentals and 
fe T he users of special services such as swimming pools, marinas, golf courses and fully 

viced campgrounds should pay the operation and maintenance costs of these publicly 

d ilities. In general, permanent and seasonal residents should be limited to 
providing basic services to the park community. 


(6) All « cisions affecting public development and the activities of private enterprise must be 
governed by the national interest as expressed by the National Parks Act. 


in acdition to the national parks, which preserve natural features, national historic 
parks ana sites commemorate events of national importance and preserve historic land- 


3 Or 


<s or objects of historic, prehistoric or scientific interest that are of national importance. 


Early historic parks were created in 1917 and 1918 and, by 1969, more than 300 monu- 
ments and some 600 plaques commemorating personages or events had been erected across 
vhe country. A site is declared of national historical significance by the Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board of Canada, an advisory board whose members represent all provinces. In 
1967, 4 National Historie Sites policy statement was approved by the Board, accepted by 
the Minister and tabled in the House of Commons for the information of Parliament. One 


The Perkins house in Liverpool, N.S., was built in 1762 
of white pine in the simple New England style preferred 
by the early Maritime settlers. 


% 


— 


Some of the old, solid, 
Victorian-type brick 
homes built around the 
close of the 19th century 
in’ Western Canada are 
worthy of preservation as 
representative of that 
stable and prosperous era, 
as is this home in Indian 
Head, Sask., which is fall- 

ing into disrepair. 


An eastward view over the 
rooftops of the walled core of 
Quebec City shows that the 
fine old buildings of that area, 
some dating back to the 1700s, 
remain in use and unchanged 
in appearance since their con- 
struction. The buildings on rue 
d’Auteuil in the foreground are 
of later vintage, having been 

constructed about 1845. 


coo 


St. Andrews Presbyterian Church in 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Upper Canada’s 
oldest community, is a splendid example 
of Greek revival architecture. If was built 


in 1831, replacing an earlier church built 
in 1794. 


The oldest surviving buildings in Vancouver 
are relatively modern structures. “The 
Banff” apartment house was bui!' about 
1907 in what is now the central area of the 

city. 


— 


This turretted brick house 
dated about 1900, is one 
of many once-elegont 
homes of that era still in 
use in Winnipeg, as indeed 
in many other cities, both 
east and west 


HISTORIC BUILDING INVENTORY 


An inventory of historic buildings is under way across Canada, 
initiated in 1970 by the National Historic Sites Service of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. During the next 
ten years, the exteriors of 100,000 structures built before 1880 in 
Eastern Canada and before 1914 in Western and Northern Canada 
will first be recorded and the interiors and architectural details of 
10,000 of them will then be studied. A few thousand will be chosen 
for full documentation and researchers will delve into old records 
to determine the building date, architect and original owner of each 
structure. 


The bank of knowledge recorded by this inventory of buildings, 
which are part of Canada’s national heritage and are very often 
threatened with destruction in the face of urban redevelopment, 
highway construction or simple neglect, will be invaluable in the 
forming of public policy concerning historic preservation and the 
architectural quality of the environment, and will assist government 
agencies in decisions that must be reached as their communities 
grow and require change. It will also do much fo interest private enter- 
prise and individuals in the restoration and use of worthwhile structures 
and to generally increase the awareness of Canadians of their very 
real links with the past. 


A fine example of late 18th-century rural Quebec 
architecture, this farmhouse has thick rubble 
masonry walls, flared bell-cast roof and corner 
chimneys like those of medieval France. 
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of the main points of that policy statement recognized the need for a comprehensive long- 
range historic sites program, establishing proper thematic and regional priorities. 


The national parks and national historic parks and sites are administered by a director, 
three assistant directors and three regional directors who are responsible for operations in 
the Western Region, the Central Region (Ontario and Quebec) and the Atlantic Region. 
Each regional director consults with the representatives of the staff components of the 
Branch—Financial and Management, Personnel, National Parks Service, National Historie 
Sites Service, and Program Co-ordination and Property Management. A resident super- 
intendent manages each park and has the assistance of a staff of park wardens who protect 
the park and its natural features and enforce park regulations; park naturalists who explain 
the park to visitors and offer various educational services; and other administrative, main- 
tenance, and visitor service personnel, 


Each park is being developed to yield the recreational potential for which it is suited. 
Sightseeing, camping, fishing, hiking, photography and nature study are the most popular 
forms of recreation common to the 19 parks now accessible to the public. There are 
campgrounds in each park; daily charges are $1.50, $2.00 or $2.50 a day, depending on the 
services provided. Motor vehicles may enter parks in the Atlantic Provinces free of charge 
but an admission fee, varying from 25 cents for a single entry to $2 for an annual licence good 

_ for all parks, is payable on entering all parks in Western Canada and Point Pelee National 
Park in Ontario; all fees are currently under review but, in line with the government’s 
anti-inflationary policies, no early fee increases are expected. Agreements in principle 
have been or are about to be reached with provincial governments for the 
additional national parks. The long-term aim is to add 40 to 60 new parks to the system 
by the end of the century. 


A rugged area of aut 160 sq. miles, heavily wooded and dotted with sparkling lakes, ” to 
be preserved as La Mauricie, Canada’s 22nd and Quebec's 2nd national park. It is situated 
about 100 miles northeast of Montreal and will be open for its first visitors in lafe summer 


of 1971. 
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10.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of Nationa! 


Historic Parks and Sites 


Park 


Location 


National Parks 


Merve NOVA dntee aes 


Prince Edward Island. . 


Cape Breton Highlands. 


Wejinaicujikes mesaceeaice 


Georgian Bay Islands... 


PomtiPeleesse sceececces 


St. Lawrence Islands.... 


Riding Mountain........ 


Prince, Albert.........++ 


On Bonavista Bay, New- 
foundland, 160 miles 
north of St. John’s. 


North shore of Prince 
Edward Island. 


Northern part of Cape 
Breton Island, N.S. 


In south-central Nova 
Scotia, about 40 miles 
north of Liverpool and 
50 miles southeast of 


Digby. 


On Bay of Fundy between 
Moncton and Saint John 
in New Brunswick. 


In Georgian Bay, 
Honey Harbour, 


ario, 


near 
Ont- 


On Lake Erie near Leam- 
ington in southwestern 
Ontario. 


In St. Lawrence River 
between Brockville and 
Kingston, Ont. 


Southwestern Manitoba, 
west of Lake Manitoba. 


Central Saskatchewan, 
north of Prince Albert. 


Western Alberta, on east 
slope of Rockies, 65 
miles from Calgary. 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


1957 


1936 


1969 


1948 


1929 


1918 


1914 


1929 


1927 


1885 


Area 


Characteristics 


sq. miles 


153.0 


367.0 


147.2 


79.5 


1,148.0 


1,496.0 


2,564.0 


Maritime area, rocky headlands and for- 
ests, salt and freshwater sport fishing. 
Serviced campground and cabin accom- 
modation. 


Strip 25 miles long on shores of Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 
bathing beaches. Accessible by high- 
way. Motel and cabin accommodation. 
Serviced and semi-serviced camp- 
grounds. 


Rugged Atlantic coastline with mountain- 
ous background. Fine seascapes. Re- 
creational opportunities. Hotel and 
cabin accommodation. Serviced and 
semi-serviced campgrounds. 


Inland park with many lakes and rivers. 
Hiking, canoeing, semi-serviced camp- 
ground, swimming, interpretation pro- 
gram, picnic areas. Park contains his- 
toric Micmac Indian petroglyphs (rock 
carvings). Accessible by highway. 


Delightful recreational area. Forested 
region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 
Cabin accommodation. Serviced and 
semi-serviced campgrounds. 
recreation, 


Summer 


Recreational and camping area. Unusual 
geological formations on Flowerpot Is- 
land. Accessible by boat from nearby 
mainland points. Serviced and semi- 
serviced campgrounds on Beausoleil Is- 
land. Picnic areas. 


Wildlife sanctuary. Remarkable beaches, 
marsh area, southern flora, nature trail. 
Staging ground for migratory birds. 
Accessible by highway. Serviced camp- 
ground, 


Mainland area and 14 islands among the 
Thousand Islands. Recreational and 
camping area. Accessible by boat from 
nearby mainland points along provincial 
highway. Serviced campground. 


Wildlife sanctuary on summit of escarp- 
ment. Fine lakes. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and cabin accommodation. 
Serviced and semi-serviced campgrounds, 
Summer recreation. Skiing in winter. 


Forested region dotted with lakes and in- 
terlaced with streams. Summer re- 
creational area. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and cabin accommodation. Ser- 
viced and semi-serviced campgrounds. 


Magnificent scenic mountain area; noted 
resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral 
hot springs. Summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. otel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
and semi-serviced campgrounds, 
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10.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks— 
concluded 

BT KSESLAN Cs s:o.csscs sleisiee:s« Central Alberta, near Ed-| 1913 75.0 |Fenced preserve containing large herd of 

monton, buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popu- 
lar summer recreational area. Acces- 
sible by highway. Cabin accommoda- 
tion and serviced campground. 

“DATE? x6 bo Qn OR er a eoae Western Alberta, on east] 1907 4,200.0 |Mountainous area and noted wildlife sanc- 
slope of Rockies, 235 tuary. Majestic peaks, icefields, beauti- 
miles from Edmonton. fullakes and noted resort, Jasper. Mineral 

hot springs. Summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
and semi-serviced campgrounds. 

Waterton Lakes......... SouthernAlberta,adjoining| 1895 203.0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
Glacier Parkin Montana, national Peace Park, Mountainous area 
U.S.A. with spectacular peaks and beautiful 

lakes. Accessible by highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
and semi-serviced campgrounds. 

Re LA OLET eye tyaia)s ca ctor e'esi oso Southeastern British Co-| 1886 521.0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, gla 

; lumbia on summit of the ciers and forests. Climbing, skiing, 
Selkirk Range. camping. Accessible by Trans-Canada 
Highway and railway. Visitor accom- 

modation. Semi-serviced campgrounds, 

IXGOLENAV iso: ccicceies wesc Southeastern British Co-} 1920 543.0 |Includes Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
lumbia on west slope of Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
Rockies, valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 

springs. Hotel and cabin accommoda- 
tion. Serviced and semi-serviced camp- 
grounds. 

Mount Revelstoke...... Southeastern British Co-] 1914 100.0 |Rolling mountain-top plateau with colour- 
lumbia, on west slope of ful alpine meadows and mountain lakes. 
Selkirks. Championship ski runs and ski jump in 

winter. Campgrounds. 

NZONOME RS ie oocic cls elses Eastern British Columbia,| 1886 507.0 |Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
on west slope of Rockies. fullakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse Val- 

leys. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and lodge accommodation. Ser- 
viced and semi-serviced campgrounds. 

BOod Buffalo y. sec. .ss. Partly in Alberta andj 1922 17,300 |Immense region of forests and open plains. 
partly in Northwest Ter- Alta., Mainly a wildlife sanctuary. Home of 
ritories, between Atha- 13,650 | largest remaining herds of plains bison 
basca and Slave Rivers. N.W.T., | and wood bison on the North American 

8,660 | Continent. Accessible from Fort Smith, 
N.W.T. 
National Historic 
Parks and Sites acres 

peroneal rd i eee ees a5 scloe Stavohnis Nfld seceaces| L060 243.2 |Site of 1762 battle between French and 
British and of many fortifications. Mar- 
coni made first transatlantic wireless 
transmission here in 1901. 

Castle Hill........ prstatee EA CONLIA, eNO syle olare eters 1968 59.1 |Ruins of harbour fortifications begun by 
the French about 1664. Interpretation 
centre. 

Fort Amherst...........|Prince Edward Island,} 1967 222.0 |Remaining earthworks of British fort built 


near Rocky Point. 


after 1758. 
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10.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


Park 


National Historic 
Parks and Sites— 
continued 


Location 


Fortress of Louisbourg..|Cape Breton Island, N.S., 


MorteAnne sacosentve cise vcs 


Alexander Graham Bell. 


Grand uPrésnnen. tec deee + 


George Island.......... 


Halifax Citadel......... 


York Redoubt:.......... 


Rortsnovaleeeeeeence ace 


Fort Beauséjour........ 


Fort Gaspéreau......... 
Carleton Martello Tower. 
St. Andrews Blockhouse 
Cartier-Brébeuf Park. . 


Old walls around City of 
QuebeGssecewtes scene 


Morbi Coteatacscsryeececes 


Hor teennox as asietwicieee's 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Birthplacesoe unease 


Bellevue House......... 


25 miles from Sydney. 


Annapolis Royal, N.S..... 


IBaddeck INiSs.acnsecsenc 


GranduPresNes.nccecones: 


Ef alifcixce Nas seerdecee ceises 


TEE INGSbsaoksoaanonr 


HaiiiaxiNeS seers. 


Port Royal, N.S., eight 


miles from Annapolis 
Royal. 

New Brunswick, near 
Sackville. 


Near Port Elgin, N.S..... 
Lancaster, NsBs. cece sce «- 
St, Andrews, N.B....:.<.- 
Quebec, Que.: ....0.0c000s 


Quebec: Que ss. .wasisemicees 

Chambly=Quer.aesess ess 

Coteau du Lac, Que....... 

fle aux Noix, Que., near St. 
Paul. 


She Pin wOweseeietcereeiee wale 


Kingston; Ontedensceeceas 


1 Not yet formally established. 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


1940 


1917 


1969 


1961 


1969 


1940 


Area 


acres 


13,000 


31. 


21. 


ily 


12. 


36. 


187. 


19. 


72. 


co 6m & bs 
(EAS) Ke ok a} 


0 


=O 


or 


be 


Characteristics 


Walled town built by French 1720-1745 and 
demolished by British 1759. Being 
partially reconstructed. Archaeological 
investigations in progress. 


Site of French fort first built about 1695- 
1708, finally captured and occupied by 
British in 1710. Museum and well-pre- 
served earthworks. 


Museum containing mechanical and docu- 
mentary records of research by the in- 
ventor. 


Commemorates the story of the Acadians 
and the New England Planters. Mu- 
seum. 


Preserved harbour fortifications built in 
1870s. 


Fortress constructed in 1820s and in 1850s. 
Museum. 


Perimeter harbour defence installations in 
use from 17938 to 1945. 


Reconstruction of ‘‘Habitation’’, first fort 
built in 1605 by Champlain and DeMonts. 


Site of French fort erected in mid-1700s. 
Museum. 


Site of 1751 French fort. 
Harbour defence built during War of 1812. 
Built during War of 1812. 


Possible wintering site of Jacques Cartier, 
1535-36. 


Former Quebec City fortifications. 


Fort built by the English in 1709-11. 
seum. 


Mu- 


Site of fort built in 1779. 

Fort built by the French in 1759. 

Period restoration relating to early life of 
the famous Canadian Prime Minister. 

House lived in by Sir John A. Macdonald, 


first Prime Minister of Canada, about 
1848. 
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10.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—concluded 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area 
lished 
acres 
National Historic 
Parks and Sites— 
concluded 
Fort Malden............ Amherstburg, Ont........ 1940 5.0 
Fort St. Joseph......... St. Joseph’s Island near| 1923 47.0 
: Sault Ste Marie, Ont. 
Fort Wellington......... Prescott: Ontinsss.. accor 1940 8.5 
WIOOUBICE:.. .axvsciecs.cicse- Kitchener, Ont............ 1954 10.2 
Fort Prince of Wales....| Northern Manitoba, near} 1940 50.0 
Churchill. 
‘Lower Fort Garry..... -|Manitoba, 20 miles north| 1951 9.8 
of Winnipeg. 
Batoche Rectory....... Near Duck Lake, Sask....| 1954 7.0 
Fish Creek Memorial] Near Rosthern, Sask...... 1 39.0 
Park. 
Fort Battleford......... Saskatchewan, four miles] 1951 36.7 
south of North Battle- 
ford. 
Fort Langley........... Fort Langley, B.C........ 1958 11.0 
Fort Rodd Hill......... isquimaltw.Conade scene 1962 44.4 
Palace Grand Theatre..|Dawson, Y.T...........-- 1959 -- 
Ses KCN scces ce see cee DAWSON, Valeccnc cu ete sare 1959 -- 
Yukon Sternwheeler...,!Whitehorse, Y.T.......... 1959 -- 


Characteristics 


Site of defence post built in 1797-99. Mu- 
seums. 


Most westerly British fort, built in 1796. 


Military garrison 1812-66. 


Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Ruins of fort built 1783-71 to secure control 
of Hudson Bay for England, 


Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company between 1831 and 1839, 


On field of final battle of Northwest Rebel- 
lion, 1885. Only surviving building of 
that date. 


Cerner Northwest Rebellion of 
1885. 


North West Mounted Police post built in 
1876. Museum. 


Partially restored trading post founded 
1850. Colony of British Columbia pro- 
claimed here 1858. 


Extensive nineteenth century stone and con- 
crete coastal fortifications. 


Reconstruction of theatre of Gold Rush 
days. 


Preserved Yukon river-boat. 


Yukon river-boat of 1930 period. 


1 Not yet formally established. 


Evidence of the increasing attraction of Canada’s national parks and national historic 
parks and sites is the growing numbers of visitors as shown in Table 11. 


In addition to the national parks described in Table 10, a 138-sq.-mile recreation area 


known as Gatineau Park has been developed north of the cities of Ottawa and Hull. 


Al- 


though not designated as a national park, this area has been developed by the Federal 
Government as part of the National Capital Region and is under the care of the National 


Capital Commission. 


It is a wilderness area, extending northward from Hull for 35 miles. 


With 25 miles of parkway, magnificent lookouts, lakes, fishing streams, beaches, picnic 
areas, camping sites and walking trails, the park is one of the finest recreation areas in 
Canada and is enjoyed by well over 1,000,000 visitors each year. 
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11.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-70 


Park 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970P 
No. No. No. No. No 
National Parks 

Porras: NOVA eisite tic ere sai cleicie alelowars ovsjelaterate 108,738 179, 647 292,798 247 , 338 307,939 
Prineekdward uslanden as veces cee eels 967,372 1,130,773 769,970 1,345,799 1,288,350 
Cape Breton Highlands: ....5.0...-000 5° 729, 443 851,653 810,651 689,973 729,797 
Reeyimilcith tesa. carcctistrncuate siete eversievarye nee’ ee 5 ae 58,751 104,195 
META Lycra re ehaeaee ete ese te reresuiole tani aioieieeresesatePtorate 679, 406 753,310 518, 249 632,092 632,194 
Georgian Bay Islands...............++. 8,361 10, 488 14,927 24, 706 36,016 
Ponti CLES cae eaiee cea etits ole ssatetoniate o> ; 726,035 715,046 744,113 674, 794 
St. Lawrence Islands ee 122,304 149, 580 102, 830 150, 758 
Riding Mountain....... A 738,724 731,172 759,967 777, 849 
Prine ALDeL samc ptecelest wickets " 146, 624 156, 864 137,928 138,394 
Bama encvisicemt cca want wh air Serna 2,044,537 2,050,735 2,147, 425 2,300, 648 
EUs lavi le ser cticiiv anata sheveistersievctels est etnas 204, 286 232,286 277,925 301,061 
MASDOL yatace aoe eecielioee wake felsic teers jolie 595, 164 652,186 834, 748 1,092,210 
Waterton uakes 0 cs ceca weletasrnconaacte y 487,589 503,729 516, 112 472, 850 
Gils clery sere maryvantecicecteinersrsiac iets oye 917,264 885, 947 871,672 861,040 
TKOOLEM AI, aerate nocsrerimaeetnvers we miclclerstes salaxe 722,743 684,519 637, 589 825, 902 
Monntinevelstokerjqeu. secment os seers 872,367 894,286 913,671 853, 217 
Affe) sR ae Stan ASM OO SHO G ncaa Tama cn 689,313 864, 454 855, 224 912,940 843,731 

Woods Witalo far cenysistejeveseveis nairemciers ae 3 ae ee ae an 
Totals, National Parks........ 9,845, 283 11,367,912 10,918,169 11,855,579 12,390,940 

National Historic Parks and Sites! 

Syonal Elie seracs eeelee este cree cnet 275,209 396, 762 602,074 340,352 423,291 
@Gastle Hes oi. cercitiesteoatteens sain ahtae ce Ba - 7,965 17,568 
HorWAniherstewaconucs pei doce ree 22,576 26,076 33,618 50,595 52,717 
HODEIAMMO RS asateras.ece'binjeraisia ate eoaaaie alte 66,534 74,428 68, 783 78, 264 63,975 
Fortress of Louisbourg................55 148,072 193,127 194,653 194,373 223,550 
Mplifax Citadel seca scat cetertecisie esters 213, 878 328,386 533, 152 664,375 763, 430 
IPOnU ROY Alek on nis acter e ee 42,699 46,458 39, 504 54,459 54, 789 
Alexander Graham Bell................ 110,158 121, 804 108,351 137, 841 124,095 
GrAnGEPré ser seenince neat eels etree rai 62,848 73,192 54,975 75,668 69,218 
Morb Beause]oun ye ccteiswelees sielsloiereterstviowe 49,087 53,299 59,094 70,160 77,155 
Carleton Martello Tower..............- 40,993 43, 984 44,443 50, 836 51,163 
Prince of Wales Martello Tower......... an ie 17,779 | 20,207 22,141 
Horti@hambly.cencee neckecscesne <ahiae 101, 286 132,700 123,046 123,874 117,628 
Monbtbennoxsndocertdelowierie e cceieclece tenis on 26,191 29,995 39,616 46,331 49,358 
HOR COLCA inser ie ter ili vctcisicsntels eioisisicaeis as ate ar 15,005 26,119 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s House.............. 7,562 7, 872 9,312 10,934 10, 649 
ory Maldeniene accemicticcn nite ieee ee 52,670 64,025 68, 482 73,270 68, 218 
ortayVellingtonmememe cece ten tat cette 40,917 60,495 76,799 58, 880 70,036 
WOO CSIGG sean iy saysierseieesl terre oukatee ictenieene 13, 554 14,309 16,158 15,765 19,725 
Belleviuewlousonswsace incieg inc ceayateion « a BA 29,052 18, 937 22,900 
ort Prince.of Wales... ssacec00+.a.acse0: 311 526 242 669 228 
ower MonuGanny nics ere ekoa. smears 92,208 107,303 132, 620 137,368 175,122 
Hontibatbletord yncnm scree eran 42,878 43,111 42,803 43,431 46,509 
Batoche Rectory Ae 8,869 9,580 12,994 13,336 12,420 
Fort Langley......... 111,941 133 , 237 123,204 122,394 118,817 
Hort Roddvlillte nance nee ms 36,614 58,810 79,051 106, 422 109,878 

Palace Grand Theatre 5,525 9,599 nA a = 
Sa Ken One eemeeek siecaetac tee arte oe 6, 857 3,250 9,033 9,523 10,063 

Totals, National Historic Parks 

ANG SiCes He CF ls hoteccte ane 1,579, 437 2,032,328 2,518, 788 2,541, 234 2,800, 762 
Grand Totals............. 11,424,720 13, 400, 240 13, 436,957 14,396,813 15,191,702 


1 Sites for which visitor data are available. 
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Subsection 3.—Provincial Parks 


Most of the provincial governments of Canada have established parks within their 
boundaries. Some of these, particularly in Quebec and Ontario, are wilderness areas set 
aside in order that some portions of the country might be retained in their natural state 
without change brought about by the hand of man. Most of them, however, are smaller 
areas of exceptional scenic or other interest which are easily accessible and are equipped 
or slated for future development as recreational parks with camping and picnic facilities. 
The more important parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 


Newfoundland.—Altogether, 2,963 sq. miles of wilderness, reservations and park- 
lands in Newfoundland are administered by provincial government agencies. All but 
107 sq. miles of that area are in two wilderness reserves designated as protected habitat 
for caribou and are administered by the Wildlife Division of the Department of Mines, 
Agriculture and Resources. The 107 sq. miles of developed and reserved public parkland 
are under the jurisdiction of the Provincial Parks Service of the same Department. Of that 
area, 65 sq. miles are in 17 undeveloped park reservations and the remaining 42 sq. miles 
are in 36 provincial parks. Operation of these parks is directed toward the preservation of 
natural environment and most of them are located in wilderness areas, developed only for 
picnicking and camping. Regulations prohibit hunting and logging but sport fishing is 
-permitted. Attendance at the parks in 1969 reached a total of 1,192,050, almost 17 p.c. 
more than in the previous year. 


Prince Edward Island.—Twenty areas have been developed as provincial parks 
including Strathgartney Park, a 40-acre tract of land on the Trans-Canada Highway be- 
tween Charlottetown and Borden, which is an excellent picnic site and campground with its 
hardwood groves, fresh spring water and beautiful view over the West River and the sur- 
rounding country; Lord Selkirk Park, an area of 30 acres at Eldon, is of historic interest 
in that it contains an old French cemetery and marks the spot on the shoreline where 
Lord Selkirk landed; Brudenell River Park and Golf Course, comprising 296 acres at 
Roseneath, has a considerable area of woodland and runs to the shore of the Brudenell 
River; Jacques Cartier Park, an area of 18 acres at Kildare Beach four miles from Alberton, 
is of historic significance as the place where Jacques Cartier first landed on Prince Edward 
Island; Green Park, 45 acres on the Trout River, is an attractive combination of land, 
trees and water and is also of interest as a historic shipbuilding centre; Cabot Park at 
Malpeque, named in honour of the famous explorer, John Cabot, is a 30-acre area with 
beautiful sandy beaches and an interesting museum; and several small parks have been 
developed or are under development. A fee of $3 is charged for serviced tent and trailer 
sites and of $2 for unserviced sites. The parks are maintained by the Department of 
Tourist Development. 


Nova Scotia.—A provincial park system is under development in Nova Scotia by the 
Department of Lands and Forests, which will include a network of picnic parks accessible 
from major highways for day use and a series of camping parks for overnight visitors. The 
need is also recognized for acquisition and development of provincial beaches, particularly 
along the warm waters of Northumberland Strait. The major camping parks in use at 
the end of 1969 included Whycocomagh Park overlooking Bras d’Or Lake in Cape Breton; 
Laurie and Porter’s Lake Parks near Halifax; Caribou Park on Northumberland Strait; 
Wentworth Park in the Wentworth Valley; Smiley Park in the Annapolis Valley; Islands 
Park on the south shore; Mira River Park between Sydney and Louisbourg; Battery Park 
at St. Peters canal; Valleyview Park overlooking the Annapolis Valley; and Ellenwood 
Lake Park in the southwest near Yarmouth. Several other camping parks and picnic parks 
were in process of development. 
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The policy of the Department is to provide good basic facilities, leaving scope for 
private enterprise to offer more sophisticated items such as showers, etc. Use of the picnic 
parks is free but there is a nightly charge of $1.50 in camping parks. Concessions are not 
permitted under present policy. 


It is visualized that some 20 to 25 additional camping parks, 60 picnic parks and several 
beach developments will be required in the near future to accommodate the ever-increasing 
demand for such recreational areas. 


Nova Scotia’s Five Is- 
lands campsite over- 
looking Minas Basin, 
Bay of Fundy, is one of 
many such_ pleasant 
spots where one may 
holiday in the Mari- 
times. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick provincial park system, which is administered 
by the Department of Natural Resources, includes 19 recreational parks ranging in size 
from 25 to 1,400 acres, 23 picnic parks, 11 camping parks and six beach parks. Most of 
the park sites are located in rural areas, fairly evenly distributed throughout the province, 
and are adjacent to or easily accessible from main trunk roads. All parks contain tables, 
some form of toilet facility and a potable water supply but more elaborate facilities are 
available in the larger parks. No entrance fee is charged at any of the sites but a daily 
camping fee of $2 to $2.50 is in effect at 25 of the larger parks. The Department also 
maintains two wildlife parks—at Magnetic Hill near Moncton and at McGraw Brook on 
Highway 109—where various species of wildlife to be found in the province are displayed. 


In 1969, more than 3,300,000 persons visited the provincial parks, 158,000 of them 
campers; 75 p.c. of the campers using park sites came from outside the province and about 
40 p.c. of the day-use visitors were non-residents. 


A five-year federal-provincial (ARDA) program of expansion and improvement of 
park and campground facilities in the province has been completed; this included the 
development of approximately 1,000 tent and trailer sites, accommodation for day-use of 
beaches, forest and wildlife recreation areas, scenic lookouts, etc., land purchase, and pro- 
vision of special facilities where warranted by intensity of use, such as boats, ramps, docks, 
canteens and playgrounds. 
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Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has set aside an exceedingly large proportion of 
its territory as parks for the purpose of conserving the natural resources and providing 
areas for open-air recreation. Its major parks extend over almost 75,000 sq. miles, which 
amounts to about 12 p.c. of the area of the province and, excluding James Bay Park, covers 
nearly 20 p.c. of the forest area south of the 52nd parallel. 


In all, there are 27 major parks, the oldest of which are Mont Tremblant Park dating 
back to 1894 and Laurentide Park to 1895. Mont Tremblant Park, an area of 990 sq. miles, 
is located 80 miles north of Montreal and is situated within one of the most extensively 
used summer and winter recreational areas of the province. The first concern in the estab- 
lishment of Laurentide Park, an area of 4,059 sq. miles lying 30 miles north of Quebec City, 
was the conservation of the caribou, then in danger of dying out. Unfortunately, the pro- 
tection afforded was not sufficient to preserve these animals but they have recently been 
re-introduced into the park area with more success. Gaspé Park, an area of 498 sq. miles, 
was established in 1937 also for the purpose of protecting the caribou and there a herd can 
now be found on Mont Albert. La Vérendrye Park, a 5,257-sq. mile wilderness area 140 
miles northwest of Montreal, was created in 1939 as the Mont Laurier-Senneterre Highway 
Fish and Game Reserve and was renamed in 1950 to honour the illustrious Canadian ex- 
plorer, Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, sieur de La Vérendrye, who discovered the Rocky 
Mountains. Mont Orford Park, a smaller area of 15 sq. miles west of Sherbrooke in the 
Eastern Townships, was established in 1938 and has become a highly specialized regional 
recreation area, devoted principally to camping. 


Since then, more than 20 parks have been created :— 


Name and Year Established Area Name and Year Established Area 
sq. miles 
igiebelle; (1945) eniceninsicetee eines cio StuMaurice, (963) escent ets tect 617 
Chibougamau (1946) abrievalle (1964)i ce asc snbten asus 165 
Port Daniel (1948)............ ero @ausapscall(1964) kee acsce ee cece 146 
Mistassini (1948)... .......2..2+.00-.. Papineau (1965) sess vaee ss teers 250 
Shickshocks (1949) Peer cn tenes 316 Port Cartier-Sept fles (1965)......... 3,250 
neenwes (OUR) cooconsocs dong s¢doUCdae . Upper St. Maurice Valley (1965)..... 6,673 
Chicoutimi (1959) ences ones * 
Jamesibave (LOGO eee ena i Portneuf (OWE Menara haiti eec Ati 292 
PAGRINICR CLOGL) nid: . Pe ten neal ae 3h Rontiac: O60) cerscusce cel reme tree 538 
Baie Comeau—Hauterive (1961)...... 2,170 Chute St. Philippe (1967)............ 46 
VIM OUSICI (1 OGD) ween cere ae aes natirers 299 @ap: ChateG9G8) as eemeryn cetene aon 47 
Matanei (1962) on. seeteaste lets se ciesterens ate 417 orestvalles(l968) eee nes aorta tee 503 


Perhaps the most popular activity in Quebec parks is fishing. Until very recently, 
hunting was generally prohibited but since 1962 a controlled moose hunt, authorized as a 
wildlife-management technique, has been permitted for Quebec residents only in Laurentide, 
La Vérendrye, Shickshocks, Matane, Portneuf, St. Maurice, Upper St. Maurice Valley 
and Pontiac Parks. Hunting is also permitted in Rimouski Park under certain conditions. 


A number of rivers have been set aside by the Quebec Government as fishing reserves 
for public use, particularly for salmon fishing. These include the St. Jean, Petite Casca- 
pédia, Matapédia, Ste. Anne, Cap Chat and Matane Rivers in the Gaspé area, the Moisie 
and Laval Rivers along the north shore of the St. Lawrence, and the Petit Saguenay, a 
tributary of the Saguenay River. 


The Parks Branch of the Department of Tourism, Fish and Game has recently added 
to the number of campsites in the province to meet the growing popularity of that form of 
recreation, supplementing the network of privately operated sites. In the eastern portion 
of the province, provincial campsites are located at Cap Bon Ami, Carleton, Port Daniel, 
Moisie, Mont St. Pierre, Percé and Trois Pistoles. Camping areas closer to Quebec City 
include St. Alexandre (Kamouraska), Montmagny, St. Jean (Ile d’Orléans), Stoneham, 
Villeneuve, Vincennes (Beaumont), St. Camille (Bellechasse) and St. Joseph de Beauce. 
Those in the general area of Montreal are Mont Orford, des Voltigeurs ( Drummondville), 
Waterloo, Céte Ste. Catherine, Paul Sauvé (Oka), Dollard des Ormeaux, and Pointe des 
Cascades. 
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A recent innovation in a number of parks has been the marking of trails and the setting 
up of other facilities for the use of snowmobile enthusiasts, enabling them to enjoy in safety 
the natural beauty of the surroundings. During the 1969-70 winter season, such facilities 
were provided at Rimouski, Laurentide, Chibougamau, St. Maurice, Mont Tremblant and 
Dollard des Ormeaux Parks and at Paul Sauvé Park at Oka and Darwin Falls at Rawdon. 


Ontario.—In 1969 there were 97 provincial parks available for public use in Ontario 
and several new parks were in process of development; 78 other areas, comprising 1,937 sq. 
miles, were held in reserve for future development. The total area of the Ontario provincial 
park system was about 15,030 sq. miles. 


The seven largest parks—Polar Bear, Algonquin, Quetico, Lake Superior, Missinaibi, 
Killarney and Sibley—together have an area of about 12,724 sq. miles. Polar Bear Park 
is the largest in the system, occupying 7,000 sq. miles of Hudson Bay Lowland bordering 
Hudson and James Bays containing boreal forest, tundra and arctic flora and fauna. 
Algonquin Park is a beautiful area 2,910 sq. miles in extent, 180 miles north of Toronto and 
105 miles west of Ottawa; it has 14 picnic and camping areas which are accessible by car 
from Highway 60 and offers particularly fine canoeing opportunities in its interior. Killar- 
ney Park is accessible by Highway 637 from Highway 69 south of Sudbury. Quetico Park, 
covering 1,750 sq. miles, is accessible by Highway 11 at the Dawson Trail Campground 
on French Lake and also by water by way of Basswood Lake in the south. Highway 17 
north from Sault Ste Marie gives access to Lake Superior Park, and Sibley Park may be 
reached by road from Highway 17 east from Thunder Bay. Missinaibi Park, 176 sq. miles 
in extent, surrounds Missinaibi Lake, 55 miles north of Chapleau. The lake is renowned 
for walleye fishing and is the site of an important Hudson Bay trading post. 


In 1967 a new policy of park classification and parkland zoning was announced to 
achieve a balanced park system and to establish a framework for positive and effective 
development and management. Five park classes were established—primitive, natural 
environment or heritage, wild river, nature reserve, and recreation. Comparable zones 
within parks were also established—primitive, natural, historic, multiple use, and recreation. 


Under the Wilderness Areas Act, which came into effect in 1959, 40 areas are now 
established. These areas, widely distributed across the province, vary in size, character 
and significance, but all were established as being important for their historic, scientific, 
aesthetic or cultural values. The largest is a 938-sq.-mile block covering the Pukaskwa 
area on the north shore of Lake Superior. Most other wilderness areas are one square mile 
or less in size. 


With the establishment of the class of provincial parks known as nature reserves, 
some areas that once were protected under the Wilderness Areas Act for their scientific 
values are being changed in law to be protected as nature reserves under the Provincial 
Parks Act. There are now six areas so protected, four of which were previously under the 
Wilderness Areas Act. All nature reserves will contain natural features and phenomena 
that are either unique or typical of the primitive or contemporary landscapes which to- 
gether form the ecological mosaic of Ontario. 


Ontario has made another advance in meeting the rising pressures for recreational 
space by applying the concept of the recreational reserve. The recently created North 
Georgian Bay Recreational Reserve covers 4,500 sq. miles of interesting country lying 
generally between Algoma and Parry Sound on the north shore of Georgian Bay and in- 
cluding the channel between Manitoulin Island and the mainland, the 30,000 Islands, the 
famous route of the voyageurs by way of the French River, the remaining shoreline of Lake 
Nipissing and the La Cloche Mountains. The Reserve is not a provincial park nor is it a 
Wilderness Area but an area following a normal course of development which is already 
used extensively for recreation. The plan is, by guiding the evolution of the area, to realize 
its full potential as a recreational paradise serving all types of needs and co-existing with a 
landscape of normal activity. 


A new beach and camping area has recently been added to Killarney Park, which is situated on the 
northern shore of Georgian Bay south of Sudbury, and is one of Ontario's largest parks. 


Ontario’s vast lakeland areas make this province a vacation paradise and the number 
of park visitors increases year by year. Attendance in 1969 was 10,459,936 persons and 
campers numbered 1,360,639. The charge for vehicle entry in 1969 was $1 a day or $10 
a year, and the camping charge was $2.50 a night which included vehicle entry. Picnic 
tables, fireplaces, fuelwood, tested drinking water and washrooms are provided at supervised 
tent and trailer campgrounds. Trailer sanitation stations are new additions in many parks. 
Campsites numbered approximately 18,039 in 1969. 


Interpretative and naturalist programs are being continually expanded and such sery- 
ices as museums, outdoor exhibits, conducted trips, illustrated talks and labelled nature 
trails are available in many parks. 


The parklands of Ontario are administered by the Parks Branch of the Department of 
Lands and Forests. Detailed information is contained in various brochures available on 
request from the Department of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Manitoba.—The provincial parks system of Manitoba, administered by the Parks 
Branch of the Department of Tourism and Recreation, consists of four major classifications 
of outdoor recreation development: provincial parks, which are large area parks with a 
variety of natural attractions suited to outdoor activities; recreation areas, the natural 
attractions of which are modified to accommodate recreation activities of an intensive 
nature; waysides, which are located on most highways to enhance travel routes and provide 
attractive rest stops; and heritage areas, which are areas of outstanding scenic beauty or 
have natural, physical or historic features of special local interest. 
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There are ten provincial parks in Manitoba, six of which are well established, three 
Centennial parks are under development and Hecla Island Provincial Park is in the plan- 
ning stages. Birds Hill Provincial Park comprises 8,400 acres and an 80-acre man-made 
lake within easy reach of the Manitoba capital. In south-central Manitoba, Spruce Woods 
Provincial Park is set in an area thriving with wildlife, woods and wildflowers along the 
valley of the Assiniboine River, and also features lookouts over the shifting sand dunes of 
the Bald Head Hills, the province’s only truly desert area. Near the western boundary of 
the province, Asessippi Provincial Park is under development. It centres on the southern 
end of a 45-mile-long man-made lake now forming behind the Shellmouth Dam on the 
Assiniboine. The Shellmouth reservoir will provide for development of water-based 
facilities on a large scale for western Manitoba residents and visitors. 


Hecla Island Provincial Park is the most recent addition to the parks system. This 
park includes a group of islands of which Hecla is the largest and adds over 7,300 acres of 
land and 140,000 acres of water area in the southern section of Lake Winnipeg. Grind- 
stone Point, adjacent to Hecla Island Provincial Park, is also being developed as a recreation 
area in conjunction with the park. Hecla Island is at present connected to the mainland 
and Highway 8 with a regular ferry service, although it is planned to eventually replace the 
ferry with a causeway. Park developments will offer resort facilities for water sports, 
hiking, snowmobiling, hunting and fishing and will include a marina and an interpretive 
centre. Hecla village is a historic Icelandic fishing site. 


Manitoba provincial parks have a total area of about 3,200 sq. miles. In addition, 
there are 41 recreation areas ranging in size from four to 2,364 acres, and more than 90 
roadside facilities. The park system contains 51 campgrounds. Hunting and fishing 
lodges are common and accommodation in some of the parks ranges from modern resorts 
and motels to hotels and cabins. Golf, tennis, boating, swimming, fishing, riding and 
hiking facilities are available, as well as children’s playgrounds. A major ski area and 
mazes of snowmobile trails provide for growing participation in winter outdoor activities. 
Over 100 commercial concessions operate within the parks system, offering a variety of 
services ranging from restaurants to riding stables and marinas. 


Rehabilitation and expansion of existing recreation areas are continuing in an effort to 
provide new camping and improved day-use facilities. Development is continuing, too, 
in the heritage-area program to preserve and interpret sites, large and small, illustrating 
the natural and human history of the province. Surveys have been conducted to study 
potentials along the shorelines of Lake Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba and provide guidance 
for future development of recreational facilities in Manitoba’s interlake area. 


Popularity of the Manitoba provincial parks and recreation areas is indicated by im- 
pressive annual increases in the number of park visitors. In the three years ended Mar. 31, 
1970, the numbers were estimated at 1,871,000, 1,776,000 and 2,420,000, respectively. An 
estimated 69,700 families and groups in tents, trailers and truck campers utilized camp- 
ground facilities across the province in the 1969-70 fiscal year, an increase of 15,500 over 
the previous year. The admission fee to Manitoba’s provincial parks is 50 cents a day 
or $3 for the season. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan’s 14 provincial parks, comprising 1,803 sq. miles of 
recreation land, range from forested parklands in the midst of the sprawling prairie to 
valley parks between the soft hillsides of the legendary Qu’Appelle and rugged northland 
settings. Each park offers camping, picnicking, boating and swimming facilities and a 
variety of recreational activities. Eleven of the parks operate a supervised recreation 
program of regularly scheduled activities for all ages—arts and crafts, hikes along park 
nature trails, social functions and numerous team sports. Moose Mountain boasts a 
dignified split-fieldstone chalet and other modern cabin accommodation. Modern cabin 
facilities are also found at Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain and Greenwater Parks. Golf 
courses are found at Cypress Hills, Moose Mountain and Duck Mountain Parks. In 
Cypress Hills Park, with its unique forest cover of stately lodgepole pine and white spruce, 
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are found elk, antelope, deer, beaver, sharp-tailed grouse and quiet trout-stocked streams. 
In Duck Mountain, Moose Mountain and Greenwater Parks, moose, elk and bear appear 
variousty and deer and beaver are common to all, as are several varieties of grouse and many 
species of waterfowl and smaller land birds. Pike, pickerel and perch abound in almost all 
park lakes and brook and rainbow trout are ardently sought in northern waters. Canoe 
routes and commercially operated fishing and hunting camps are found in the province’s 
three wilderness parks—La Ronge, Nipawin and Meadow Lake. Hundreds of roadside 
camp and picnic grounds are in operation. Four official campsites and several other camp- 
ing areas dot the province’s 406-mile stretch of Trans-Canada Highway. Here, campers 
and picnickers relax in picturesque settings, contrasting the flat prairie highway. Saskat- 
chewan operates 72 regional parks which, although designed primarily with local patrons 
in mind, also attract large numbers of tourists. 


Marked sites of historic interest number 143 and include the Touchwood Hills Hudson’s 
Bay Post, Cannington Manor and Wood Mountain Historic Parks. 


Alberta.—The Province of Alberta has 46 provincial parks containing 199 sq. miles; 
42, with a total area of approximately 172 sq. miles, are in use and continuing development. 
Cypress Hills Provincial Park with an area of 78 sq. miles is the largest and is situated in 
the southeast portion of the province. Other parks are: Aspen Beach, Beauvais Lake, 
Big Hill Springs, Big Knife, Bow Valley, Bragg Creek, Chain Lakes, Crimson Lake, Cross 
-Lake, Dillberry Lake, Dinosaur, Entrance, Garner Lake, Gooseberry Lake, Gregoire Lake, 
Hommy, Jarvis Bay, Kinbrook Island, Lac Cardinal, Lesser Slave Lake, Little Bow, 
Little Fish Lake, Moose Lake, O’Brien, Park Lake, Pembina River, Pigeon Lake, Red 
Lodge, Rochon Sands, Saskatoon Island, Sir Winston Churchill, Taber, Thunder Lake, 
The Vermilion, Tillebrook Trans-Canada Campsite, Wabamun Lake, Williamson, Willow 
Creek, Winagami Lake, Woolford and Writing-On-Stone. These parks are generally pro- 
vided with picnic, camping and playground facilities and are maintained by the Department 
of Lands and Forests, Provincial Parks Division, primarily for the recreation and enjoyment 
of residents and visitors. There is a park within easy reach of almost every town. The 
most northerly park is Gregoire Lake, about 20 miles south of Fort McMurray and the 
southernmost park is Writing-On-Stone which adjoins the Alberta-Montana border. 
Alberta’s provincial parks were visited by 4,385,130 tourists and vacationists between 
Apr. 1 and Nov. 30, 1969. 


In addition to the recreational parks, 25 sites have been established to mark and pre- 
serve locations of historical interest. They include: Athabasca Landing, Buckingham 
House, Bugnet Plantation, Coronation Boundary Marker, Early Man Site, Fort DeL’Isle, 
Fort George, Fort Vermilion, Fort Victoria, Fort White Earth, Frog Lake Massacre, 
Grizzly Bear Telegraph Station, Hay Lakes Telegraph Station, Head-Smashed-In Buffalo 
Jump, Massacre Butte, Ribstones, Rocky Mountain House Fort, Standoff, Stephansson, 
Twelve Foot Davis, Shaw Woolen Mill, Rev. George McDougall’s Death Site, McLeod 
Fort, Indian Stone Pile, St. Joseph Industrial School and Old Women’s Buffalo Jump. 


Provided also for Albertans are the Willmore Wilderness Provincial Park which adjoins 
Jasper National Park in the north and extends along the British Columbia border, and 
two wilderness areas established under the Forest Reserves Act in 1961. Willmore Wilder- 
ness Provincial Park has an area of 2,149 sq. miles, Siffeur Wilderness 159 sq. miles and 
White Goat Wilderness 489 sq. miles. The Ghost River Wilderness area of 59 sq. miles 
was established under the Provincial Parks Act in 1967. The wilderness areas have been 
set aside to preserve as far as possible the natural scene and are neither subject to any devel- 
opment nor provided with roads. The wilderness areas are complemented by three natural 
areas established during 1968-69 in representative zones of the province—Kootenay Plains 
Natural Area in the mountain region (13 sq. miles), Foothills Natural Area (160 acres), and 
Parkland Natural Area (159.2 acres). 
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British Columbia.—There are 275 (175 developed) provincial parks in British 
Columbia, having a total area of about 10,120 sq. miles. These parks are classified as 
A, B and C. Class A parks are intended to preserve outstanding natural, scenic and 
historic features of the province for public recreation; they have a high degree of legislative 
protection against exploitation and alienation. Class B parks are also primarily for the 
protection of natural attractions but other resource use may be permitted if it does not 
unduly impair recreational values. Class C parks are intended primarily for the use of 
local residents and are usually managed by local park boards. Nature Conservancy 
Areas in any park are fully protected from resource development and are dedicated to a 
variety of recreational uses. There are immense wilderness areas such as Tweedsmuir 
Park and Wells Gray Park and outstanding scenic and mountain reserves such as Garibaldi, 
Mount Robson, Manning and Bowron Lake Parks. The formal gardens of Peace Arch 


The quiet waters of British 
Columbia's Bowron Lake Park 
in their magnificent Rocky 
Mountain setting are unex- 
celled for the enjoyment of a 
tranquil holiday in the open. 
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Park are a monument to the goodwill between Canada and the United States. Vancouver 
Island has a chain of small forested parks that have achieved tremendous popularity with 
tourists; the best known are Little Qualicum Falls, Miracle Beach and Goldstream. The 
famous gold town of Barkerville has been restored and became the first Provincial Historic 
Park; Fort Steele in the East Kootenay area is also being restored to preserve another of 
British Columbia’s pioneer settlements. Twelve marine parks with mooring facilities and 
campsites have been developed on the islands of the Strait of Georgia for the benefit of 
water-borne vacationers. 


The popularity of British Columbia’s parks, with their integrated campsites and 
picnic areas, is attested by the fact that about 7,024,000 park visits were recorded during 
1969; about 25 p.c. of the visitors were campers and the remainder day visitors. Records 
show that Mount Seymour, Cultus Lake and Golden Ears Parks were the most widely used. 


Subsection 4.—Ottawa, Canada’s National Capital* 


Canada’s Capital, the City of Ottawa, lies in a magnificent natural setting, its hub on 
a high limestone bluff on the south shore of the Ottawa River below the Chaudiére Falls 
at a point where two major tributaries flow in—the placid Rideau from the south and the 
turbulent Gatineau from the north. Looking northward, the Gatineau Hills form a 
background for the towers of the modern city which, to the south, east and west, spreads 
out over rolling land, once heavily forested. There is little record of native settlement in 
this area. The native tribes of the Ottawa Valley, the Algonkin people, were nomads 
and were not given to building communities, but the river itself at this point was well 
travelled by Indian bands. Champlain paused here on his way westward in 1613, calling 
the river “la grande riviére des Algomequins’’, and early English traders called it the Grand 
River. “Ottawa” is the anglicized form of Outaouac or Outaouais, the name of a tribe 
of Indians from Lake Huron who traded with the French in the seventeenth century. 
They carried their furs by this river and it became widely used by explorers, fur-traders 
and missionaries, and later by lumbermen and settlers. 


The first settlement in the area was started by Philemon Wright who, in 1800, came 
from Woburn near Boston in Massachusetts with a few families and tradesmen and estab- 
lished a small thriving self-sufficient community on the north shore of the river in what is 
now Hull. Taking advantage of Britain’s need for squared timber, Wright ran the first 
raft of white pine to Quebec in 1806, fortuitously meeting England’s need for an alternative 
source of timber when Napoléon closed the Baltic timber trade, and thus started a great 
industry that remained the life-blood of the community for half a century. 


Settlement on the south side of the river did not begin in earnest until a generation 
later. The War of 1812 drew attention to the vulnerability of the line of communications 
along the St. Lawrence River linking Quebec City with the settlements in Upper Canada 
and to the need for a secure alternative route. After many delays, a route to Kingston by 
way of the Ottawa River and the Rideau and Cataraqui River systems was approved and 
in 1826 Lieutenant-Colonel John By of the Royal Engineers was sent to the Chaudiére 
area to build a canal from that point to Kingston. The next year two companies of Royal 
Sappers and Miners and a labour force, mainly Irish, of several thousand men began the 
construction. To Colonel By also goes the credit of planning the original townsite which 
was, in 1827, named Bytown in his honour. Where Ottawa’s central area is today, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, the then Governor-in-Chief, had wisely secured commanding ground for 
the Crown in 1823 and, adjacent to this, Colonel By laid out two settlements called Upper 
Town and Lower Town, separated by part of the Crown lands called Barrack Hill. The 
canal was completed in 1832 and Bytown began to grow and prosper. Stores, factories, 
banks, churches and schools appeared and steamboats plied the river and canal. A news- 
paper, the Bytown Gazette, was started in 1836. 


* Revised by the Public Relations Division, National Capital Commission, Ottawa. 
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Bytown was now the inland centre of the squared timber trade and by 1850 could 
boast of some fine stone buildings, among them the home of Thomas MacKay which 
today forms the central part of the residence of the Governor General of Canada. A change 
then occurred in the timber industry, the British system of preferential import duties on 
squared white and red pine logs was abandoned and trade began to decline. However, by 
this time the accessible forest stands of the eastern United States were depleted and sawn 
lumber was needed to house a growing population. Also, the American railway and canal 
network had extended to the Canadian border, making transportation easy. [Encouraged 
by these favourable conditions and the newly recognized availability of hydro-electric 
power, a group of American and other lumbermen came to Bytown, beginning in 1853, 
and established sawmills by the Chaudiére Falls. Soon the islands about the falls and 
the flats on both shores were covered with lumber piles and loaded barges were on their 
way to the American market. The sawmill industry began its rise to dominating impor- 
tance. 


At the beginning of 1855, Bytown became a city and took the name Ottawa, just in 
time to receive a great honour and to assume a great responsibility. The United Province 
of Canada, since its formation in 1841, had shuttled its capital between Kingston, Toronto, 
Montreal and Quebec and was now trying to agree on a permanent site. At the end of 
1857, Queen Victoria settled the dispute by choosing Ottawa. Government buildings for 
the new capital were designed and contracts were let in 1859 for their construction. 
However, the task was hard and the cost much greater than expected and it was not until 
1866 that the government of the Province of Canada actually moved to Ottawa. The 
next year the first Parliament of the new Dominion of Canada met in an incomplete 
Parliament Building, situated on the former Barrack Hill. 


The nation enjoyed a brief prosperity during most of the next decade. Ottawa grew 
and the government expanded as the Dominion extended its authority over more and 
more of British North America. In 1871, shortly after Confederation, the city had a 
population of about 22,000. Many fine homes and stores in stone and brick were built. 
The Departmental Buildings, flanking the Parliament Building on the Hill, were enlarged. 
An old wooden City Hall near the Canal was replaced in 1876 by a fine stone building and 
a large post office was erected at the city’s centre. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
Ottawa was a flourishing industrial centre with a population of 59,000. It remained the 
hub of the lumbering industry of Eastern Canada, had the largest paper mills in the 
country and the leading match factory in the world. However, little effort had been made 
to preserve or enhance its natural beauty until the Ottawa Improvement Commission was 
set up in 1899 and the Driveway along the Rideau Canal was begun. Even so, progress 
was slow in this direction, but in the years up to the beginning of the First World War the 
city centre began to take on a new face. Many new government buildings were erected— 
laboratories, the Dominion Observatory and the Geodetic Building at the Experimental 
Farm, the Archives Building, the Victoria Memorial Museum, the Royal Canadian Mint 
and the Connaught Building. In 1912, the Grand Trunk Railway completed construction 
of the Union Station and of the French renaissance-style Chateau Laurier whose turrets 
continue to grace the Ottawa skyline. During this period several studies were made and 
plans recommended for the improvement of the national capital but these were deferred 
because of the War and for other reasons. Fire destroyed the Parliament Building in 
1916, leaving standing only the octagonal library now forming part of the magnificent 
building of neo-Gothic architecture which replaced it. The city beautification program 
was continued by the Ottawa Improvement Commission until 1927 when it was replaced 
by the Federal District Commission. 


The City of Ottawa today has a population of over 300,000. It is a self-governing 
municipality, administered by an elected City Council, but there are underlying differences 
which set it apart from all other major Canadian centres. Historically, it has always 
been the meeting place for the two founding peoples. It is the national seat of Govern- 
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ment and throughout the years the federal authorities have recognized the need of creating 
in and around the national capital an area of pride, not only for the residents of the city 
and its environs but for all Canadians. 

The first concrete step in the redevelopment of the Capital area took place in 1951 
with the acceptance by Parliament of a comprehensive master plan (the Gréber Plan) 
recommending solutions to many of the problems impeding the growth of the region, and the 
National Capital Commission, successor to the Federal District Commission, was formed in 
1959 to carry out the recommendations. Its role in planning for and assisting in the develop- 
ment of the National Capital Region was to acquire and develop property, construct and 
maintain roads, bridges, parks and other public works, and to undertake joint projects 
with municipalities, construct and operate concessions, make grants for various purposes 
and maintain historic buildings. 

The National Capital Region today encompasses an area of 1,800 sq. miles—half in 
the Province of Ontario and half in the Province of Quebec. There are 72 municipalities 
within the region and although the Commission has no autonomy over these communities, 
it co-operates closely with them, sharing financially in many municipal undertakings that 
are of benefit to the region and providing planning advice upon request. 


The major recommendations of the Gréber Plan, which were projected over a long 
period and included the creation of large open spaces within the area, the restoration of the 
shores of the waterways, the construction of landscaped driveways and parks and the removal 
of railway trackage from the central sections, have been completed and the emphasis is 
now on over-all development with the objective of bringing about conditions of balanced 
social and economic growth among all parts of the Region. This trend is being followed 
at the municipal level with the formation of regional governments in both the Ontario and 
Quebec sections. In particular, the Commission has acquired property in the business 
district of Hull to be reserved for the siting of future Federal Government buildings and 
for other major works. At the same time, although vitally involved in the future, the 
Commission has not lost sight of the past. Historic sites are being marked and an inventory 
compiled of all buildings and sites of historical or architectural significance. 

The Commission is a Crown corporation headed by a Chairman and reporting to 
Parliament through the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion. It is made up of 
20 members representing the 10 Canadian provinces and the Northwest Territories. 
Depending on the season, it employs between 600 and 800 people. 


Section 7.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


Wildlife is an important renewable natural resource. The original inhabitants of 
what is now Canada depended on it for food and clothing and still do in some remote areas. 
The coming of the Europeans brought development of the fur trade which guided the course 
taken in exploring and settling the land as we know it today. When the country was being 
opened up, a number of mammals and birds became seriously depleted or extinct. The 
passenger pigeon, the great auk and the Labrador duck became extinct; bison vanished 
from the prairies; wapiti, prong-horn antelope and muskoxen were reduced to fractions of 
their former numbers. As settlement progressed, wildlife habitat was reduced by cutting 
and burning of forests, pollution of streams, industrial and urban development, drainage 
of wetlands, building of dams, and other changes in the land. 


Today, the arctic and alpine tundra, a major vegetational region, has begun to show 
serious man-made changes. The adjacent subarctic and subalpine non-commercial forests 
have been affected principally by increased human travel which causes more forest fires, 
although the great forests farther south retain much of their original character, despite 
exploitation. Cultivable lands, originally forest or grassland, have completely changed, 
but they have, in many cases, become more suitable than the original wilderness for some 


* The 1968 Year Book contains a special article on ‘‘Animal Life in Canada Today”’, prepared by scientists 
of the Zoology Division, National Museums of Canada, under the direction of E. L. Bousfield, Chief Zoologist. 
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forms of wildlife. Moose, deer, ruffed grouse and coyotes still thrive, probably in greater — 
numbers than in Indian days. Fur species, such as beaver and muskrat, are easily managed, 
and many small mammals and birds do better in fields and woodlots than in virgin forests, 
provided that they are not poisoned by pesticides. The harvestable surplus of game and 
fur species across Canada is seldom fully utilized and wildlife will remain generally abundant 
where habitat is preserved and management enlightened. 


Today, Canada is known for its varied and abundant wildlife. It maintains most, or 
all, of the world’s stocks of woodland caribou, mountain sheep, wolves, grizzly bear and 
wolverines. These animals exist because of the vast habitat and because of the efforts 
that have been made to preserve them. 


In 1885, the Rocky Mountain Park (now Banff National Park) was established in 
Alberta, preserving an area of over 2,500 sq. miles in its natural state; in 1887, the Continent’s 
first bird sanctuary was established at Last Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan; in 1893, 
when wood bison faced extinction, laws were passed to protect them; and in 1907, a nucleus 
herd of plains bison was established at Wainwright in Alberta. These were among early 
attempts at wildlife conservation in Canada. 


For a long time, certain species were protected from man and predator. Now, having 
a better understanding of how nature works, it is recognized that many factors combined 
cause fluctuations in wildlife numbers and hunting seasons and bag limits are based to a 
greater extent on knowledge of these factors. The science of population dynamics has 
shown that, contrary to popular ideas about stocking, an area will support only so many 
animals and highly productive species must have a quick turnover. Wildlife can never be 
considered apart from environment. Given a fully stocked environment, the annual 
increase need only replace the losses. Surplus production can therefore be safely taken by 
predatory animals or, in the case of game species, by man. 


As a natural resource, wildlife within each province comes under the jurisdiction of the 
provincial government.* However, the Federal Government does have responsibility for 
wildlife on federal land, for research and management of species that have a wide range, 
and for species that are covered by international treaty, such as the Migratory Birds 
Treaty between Canada and the United States. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service was organized in 
1947 to meet the need for scientific research in wildlife management, and is now a Branch 
of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The Service conducts 
scientific research into wildlife problems in the Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory and 
national parks, advises the agencies concerned with wildlife management and co-operates 
in carrying out their recommendations. Jt administers the Migratory Birds Convention 
Act and co-ordinates and advises on the administration of the Game Export Act in the 
provinces. The Service also deals with national and international problems relating to 
wildlife resources and co-operates with agencies in Canada and abroad having similar 
interests and problems. 


The Migratory Birds Convention Act was passed in 1917 to ratify the Migratory Birds 
Treaty made with the United States of America in 1916. The Canadian Wildlife Service 
is responsible for recommending the annual revision of the Migratory Birds Regulations 
which govern open season, bag limits and hunting practices for migratory game birds. 
Provincial authorities co-operate in administering and enforcing the Act and Regulations 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police enforces them. There are now 96 migratory bird 
sanctuaries in Canada, with a total area of 45,196 sq. miles. 


Bird-banding provides valuable information on the migration of birds and their natural 
history, and is especially useful in waterfowl management.’ Leg bands with serial numbers 


* The conservation of wild fur-bearing animals in the different provinces is discussed in the Fisheries and Furs 
Chapter, Part II, and information on provincial conservation of fisheries resources is given in Part I of the same 
Chapter, together with data relating to the work of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and to international 
fisheries conservation (see Index). 
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are supplied by the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife for use in Canada, 
the United States and Central and South America. Duplicate sets of continental banding 
records are kept in Ottawa. 


The latest count of the once seriously declining barren-ground caribou showed an en- 
couraging increase in 1967 to 357,000 animals. A study of herds in the Keewatin District 
of the Northwest Territories and in northern Manitoba, begun in 1966, has been completed 
and a report is being prepared. Field observations, post-mortem examinations of nearly 
1,000 animals, and laboratory examinations indicated that the general health of the Kamin- 
uriak barren-ground caribou was surprisingly good. However, further investigations are 
warranted to assess the significance of a number of conditions that were detected. 


Reports on wolf-caribou relationships, on Arctic fox and on grizzly bear are being 
prepared and research is under way on mink, muskrat and beaver. Study of big game 
mammals in the national parks is continuing, with special attention to mountain sheep 
and elk in the mountain parks. Ecological studies, particularly of areas where development 
might disturb wildlife habitat, are being emphasized. In Wood Buffalo National Park, 
problems of diseases and low reproduction among bison have been investigated and, in 
New Brunswick, studies of the relationships between forests and wildlife are continuing. 


The loss of wetlands to drainage and filling for agricultural and other purposes poses 
a serious threat to waterfowl. The Service and provincial authorities are co-operating in 
a major program of preserving wetlands by purchase and long-term lease. A program to 
preserve important wetlands habitat was started in 1967 and by the end of March 1969 
approximately 37,000 acres had been bought for $2,600,000 and 51,000 acres had been 
leased at a cost of $296,000. 


Much time has been devoted to species greatly reduced in number or in danger of 
extinction, such as the Ipswich sparrow, the trumpeter swan and the whooping crane. 
Six eggs of the whooping crane were taken from Wood Buffalo National Park in 1967 and 
10 in 1968 and in 1969 to provide the nucleus of a captive breeding population. Fourteen 
progeny from these eggs are being reared and the young will be released into the wild when 
a sufficiently large supply of breeding birds has been developed. 


An annual mail questionnaire survey of a sample of waterfowl hunters, based on 
names of purchasers of the Canada migratory game bird hunting permit, provides estimates 
of the species and age composition of the major game species. Each year, nearly 400,000 
permit holders harvest about 3,000,000 game ducks, other than sea ducks, as well as lesser 
numbers of many other migratory game birds. Other continuing programs include an 
annual survey of crop damage in the Prairie Provinces, annual surveys of wate:fowl 
populations and habitat conditions in Western Canada, bird-banding, and participation in 
a program to reduce bird hazards at airports. Substitutes for lead shot are being studied 
in order to eliminate the large annual loss of waterfowl from lead poisoning. 


Toxic chemicals, such as pesticides and industrial compounds, being released into the 
environment in ever-increasing quantities may produce immediate or long-term effects on 
wildlife populations. Pesticide research aims at defining and measuring these effects so 
that hazards of such compounds may be more clearly understood. Populations of fish, 
amphibians, small mammals and their mammalian predators, songbirds, raptors, and 
aquatic birds are under study. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service is participating in the Canada Land Inventory of the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion. The Canada Land Inventory is a co- 
ordinated federal-provincial program to gather information on how land in the settled parts 
of Canada (1,250,000 sq. miles) is being used, and how it could best be used for agriculture, 
forestry, recreation and wildlife. With the co-operation of provincial biologists and tech- 
nicians, 16 Canadian Wildlife Service officers are preparing maps showing capability of 
land to produce and/or support waterfowl and ungulates. (See Chapter X.) 
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Research in limnology includes productivity of national park waters and the biology 
of fish and associated fauna. Adequate stocks of fish are maintained through modern 
methods of management, where they can be applied without detriment to the aesthetic 
values of the areas concerned. 


The Service research staff totals about 70. Specialists covering mammalogy, limnology, 
migratory bird populations, migratory bird habitat, ARDA programs, pesticides, pathology, _ 
interpretation and biometrics are stationed at the head office in Ottawa. Offices are located 
in Fort Smith and Inuvik, N.W.T.; Whitehorse, Y.T.; Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton and 
Calgary, Alta.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Ottawa and Aurora, Ont.; Quebec City, 
Que.; Fredericton and Sackville, N.B.; Halifax, N.S.; and St. John’s, Nfld. The Western 
Region is based in Edmonton and the Eastern Region in Ottawa. A number of university 
graduates and undergraduates are engaged annually to assist in summer field work; 
16 scholarships worth $1,200 each were awarded in 1969 to graduate students in wildlife 
and allied fields. 


RESOURCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
NORTH OF THE 60TH PARALLEL* 


As the nation entered the 1970s, Canada’s vast territories north of the 60th parallel 
emerged as the world’s newest frontier. The exploration and development of the resources 
of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories in the latter half of the 1960s focused inter- 
national attention on the area. These activities demonstrated the tremendous economic 
potential and the importance to Canadians of identifying themselves more directly with 
the North. 


Man and his new technology has quickly dispelled the myths of the North as an icy, 
barren and worthless land. Today’s North is regarded as Canada’s vault, containing 
uncounted riches in natural resources. This new frontier begins at the 60th parallel, which 
marks the boundary of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and the provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. It is a land of extremes, of great dis- 
tances, inhabited by only 45,000 people. 


The Yukon Territory covers an area of 207,076 sq. miles. Its face is studded with 
mountain ranges, forested valleys and rushing streams. The Northwest Territories, 
covering 1,304,903 sq. miles, is a land of great contrasts. To the west lies the Mackenzie 
region, through which flows one of the world’s mightiest rivers, from mountain canyon, 
down broad valley to the Beaufort Sea. The barren lands of the central region, whence 
came the legends and myths of the cruel, heartless North, are now being traversed by 
modern-day explorers searching for information that will expand the inventory of northern 
resources. 


To the east and north is the High Arctic, an incredible expanse of mountain and ice- 
choked fiord, windswept island and frozen sea that for 400 years has foiled those who have 
sought a northwest passage to the Far East. Today, as riches are uncovered, as new 
markets for their products are sought, man is applying his new technology to make the 
northwest passage a reality. 


When the Vikings sailed from Greenland across Davis Strait to Baffin Island, about 
1000 A.D., they described it as Helluland—‘‘A Naked Land of Rocks’’—and retreated, 
leaving the wasteland to the native Eskimo. It was not until the fifteenth century that the 
white man returned to the region, in search of a polar route to Cathay. The first recorded 
attempt to develop the resource potential of the North was in 1576 when Sir Martin 
Frobisher discovered what he thought to be gold on Baffin Island. The samples he took 
back to England turned out to be worthless iron pyrites—fool’s gold. 


Behind the early explorers came the whalers looking for oil to light the lamps of the 
world. And behind them were the fur traders, ranging west and north through the Terri- 


* Prepared in the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Ottawa. 
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tories. In 1670 the Hudson’s Bay Company was founded to exploit the region. Later, a 
rival, the Northwest Company, was formed but in 1821 the great fur trading companies 
were merged. 


The potential mineral wealth that first eluded Frobisher intrigued Samuel Hearne, 
a Hudson’s Bay Company employee, 200 years later. In 1770, he set out from Churchill 
across the barren lands in search of the northwest passage and the legendary Indian copper 
mines along the Arctic Coast but found neither. The oil potential of the North was first 
discovered in 1789 when the explorer Alexander Mackenzie noted oil seepages along the 
banks of the river that bears his name. 


The 1800s were the glorious years for exploration in the North. Sir John Franklin 
organized two major overland expeditions during the years 1819-22 and 1824-27 before he 
and his party disappeared while on a naval expedition in the region. From this tragedy 
emerged the first detailed picture of the northern geography and of the Eskimo people, 
for in the next decade some 40 well-organized expeditions set out by sea and over land seeking 
the missing men. As the explorers and fur traders moved across the North there followed 
in their wake the clergy bringing Christian religion and education to the native people. 


Three years after Confederation, Great Britain transferred to Canada her northern 
territories known as Rupert’s Land and North-Western Territory, which, on July 15, 
1870, officially became known as the Northwest Territories. The Yukon hecame a separate 
Territory in 1898. 


: As government geological parties moved across the North mapping the area, they were 
followed by prospectors searching for mineral riches. In 1896 the trail ended at the banks 
of a stream in an isolated Yukon valley. Gold was discovered in Bonanza Creek and when 
the word reached the outside world it prompted the most spectacular gold rush ever seen. 
Tens of thousands of fortune seekers from around the world headed for the Yukon. Some 
found what they were looking for; most did not. By 1966, when placer mining operations 
in the area finally ceased, the area had produced more than $200,000,000 in gold. 


Further exploration of the North continued through the 1900s while prospectors, still 
afflicted by the Yukon gold fever, looked to new areas for exploitation. The arrival of the 
airplane in the North in the 1920s heralded another golden era as prospectors left their 
canoes and took to the skies, flown over the great northern expanses by the heroic bush 
pilots. 

In 1932 the first mineral production in the Northwest Territories began on the shores 
of Great Bear Lake with the establishment of the famous Eldorado radium mine. This 
mine became a highly strategic operation during the Second World War when its uranium 
ore was required for the manufacture of the atomic bomb. 


In 1934 gold fever struck again in the North, this time in the Yellowknife area. Five 
gold mines came into production over the next few years, although they were closed when 
war broke out. However, the war years brought other types of expansion to the Cana- 
dian North, expansion generated by such major defence projects as the Alaska Highway 
cutting across southern Yukon, and the 1,600-mile Canol pipeline built to transport oil 
from the Norman Wells field on the Mackenzie River to Whitehorse in the Yukon and 
oil products on to Fairbanks and Skagway in Alaska. At the same time, a chain of air- 
strips was constructed along the Mackenzie. Another chain of airfields, running northeast 
to Southampton Island and Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island, known as the Crimson staging 
route, was used to ferry aircraft and materiel to Greenland and Europe. 

Military preparedness in the 1950s generated one of the largest construction projects 
undertaken in the North—the establishment by Canada and the United States of the Distant 
Early Warning (DEW) Line of radar stations strung across the Arctic. Early in the same 
decade the Eskimo was discovered by the art world. The innate talent of many of the 
Eskimo people to carve in stone was developed and the reputation of Eskimo carvings, 
prints and other crafts produced by Eskimo men and women quickly became world re- 
nowned. Today the production of arts and crafts contributes more than $1,000,000 a 
year to Eskimo people and the northern economy. 
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In 1957, North Rankin Nickel Mines on the Hudson Bay coast came into production 
and was the first northern mine to make extensive use of native labour. The first Eskimo 
co-operative in the Northwest Territories was incorporated in late 1959 and its success as 
a marketing and purchasing medium for the native population was such that there are now 
more than 20 co-operatives in the North, engaged in many activities such as commercial 
fishing, logging, housing, retail store operations, municipal service contracts, trapping and 
fur products, boat-building and handicrafts. These co-operatives contribute a great deal 
to the progress of the Eskimo toward assuming a greater role of responsibility in the develop- 
ment of the North. 


During the 1960s there has been an accelerated expansion of resource and economic 
development in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The exploration and development 
programs, the bringing into production of industrial complexes in both regions, and the 
attendant development of services have all contributed to the strengthening of the economy 
of the Canadian North. In 1969, the United States experimental tanker 8.8. Manhattan 
undertook a historic journey through the Arctic Archipelago to herald yet another effort 
by man to establish a northwest passage. 


Oil and Gas.—The presence of oil north of the 60th parallel has been known for 
nearly 200 years, the first seepages having been discovered along the banks of the Mackenzie 
River near Norman Wells in 1789. In the 1890s similar seepages were discovered along 
the north shore of Great Slave Lake and near Fort Good Hope on the Mackenzie. 


The first producing oil well in the North was brought in by the Northwest Company, 
a subsidiary of Imperial Oil Limited, at Norman Wells in 1920. Development of the isolated 
field proceeded slowly until the Second World War when petroleum products were required 
in Northern Canada and Alaska. Many new wells were drilled in the 1940s and by 1944 
gross production totalled 1,220,000 bbl. In order to move the crude, 25,000 men were 
employed between 1942 and 1944 laying 1,600 miles of products and crude oil pipes and 
building a maintenance road from Norman Wells to Whitehorse. 


The pipeline operation was terminated at the end of the War and since then production 
at Norman Wells has varied from 1,500 to 2,400 bbl. a day. The Norman Wells field is 
estimated to contain 419,000,000 bbl. of oil-in-place. The field has produced about 
14,000,000 bbl. and the Canadian Petroleum Association estimates 48,000,000 bbl. of 
additional recoverable oil. The refinery produces gasoline, stove oil, diesel and industrial 
fuels for the Mackenzie region of the Northwest Territories. Norman Wells produced 
860,000 bbl. of oil in 1969. 


In the latter half of the 1960s the international search for oil and gas reserves moved 
into the Canadian North and neighbouring Alaska. The discovery of massive reserves 
at Prudhoe Bay on the north slope of the Alaska coast in 1967 generated new waves of 
exploration activity in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. In the same year the 
Federal Government entered into a unique partnership with several of Canada’s leading 
oil and mining firms for the development of an oil and gas exploration program in the 
Arctic Islands, a partnership known as Panarctic Oils Limited. Initially, to launch the 
program, the Government contributed $9,000,000 and the companies $11,000,000. In 
return for this participation of 45 p.c. in the first stage of the exploration, the Federal 
Government held 45 p.c. of the common shares and 45 p.c. of the preference shares then 
issued by the company. In 1970 the Federal Government contributed an. additional 
$13,500,000 to the Panarctic program, maintaining its 45-p.c. equity position in an ex- 
panded program. 


Panarctic made its first major gas discovery at Drake Point on Melville Island in 1969. 
Drilling at this first of two wells at Drake Point went to 8,600 feet before mechanical difficul- 
ties forced a halt to operations. In drill stem tests, gas flowed at the rate of 10,000 Mcf. a 
day from one zone and 13,000 Mcf. from another. In 1969-70 the Panarctic drilling 
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program moved farther north to Ellef Ringnes Island in the western Arctic Archipelago, 
approximately 800 miles north of the Arctic Circle, and additional exploration on Melville 
Island was included in the 1970 schedule. 


In that year, 41 companies had signed up for 24 exploration Polarquest projects to be 
undertaken by Pallister and Associates Ltd., a $43,000,000 program of geological and geo- 
physical exploration work in the Arctic Islands offered by a group of private consulting firms. 
On Jan. 14, 1970, Imperial Oil Limited brought in the first Arctic oil well, at Atkinson 
Point 35 miles northeast of Tuktoyaktuk on the Beaufort Sea. The oil was found when 
Cretaceous sands at about the 5,700-foot level were drill stem tested. Atkinson Point, on 
the Mackenzie River delta, is about 400 miles east of Prudhoe Bay. 


This discovery, combined with developments at Prudhoe Bay, brought into focus the 
problem of transportation of oil from the Canadian North and with it the question of the 
protection of the northern ecology. Eleven companies joined to form Mackenzie Valley 
Pipe Line Research Limited for the purpose of undertaking a feasibility study on the con- 
struction of crude oil and gas pipelines running down the Mackenzie River Valley to con- 
nect with existing pipeline systems serving Canadian and United States markets. 


Transport of arctic oil by ocean tanker is also under active study. The Humble Oil 
Company of the United States began field trials in 1969 with the tanker, 8.8. Manhattan, 
whose hull was re-designed and strengthened to fight the arctic ice. The Manhattan 
made its way through the Arctic Archipelago but only with the assistance of Canadian 
ice-breakers. Similar trials were conducted in 1970. 


The federal Department of Public Works in 1970 organized studies to examine the 
feasibility of constructing a major oil port on Herschel Island about 100 miles west of 
Atkinson Point, which could serve both Alaskan and Canadian oil fields. Other potential 
port locations in the same general area are being examined. 


Oil and gas exploration and development in the Yukon is a fairly recent activity. 
The first land holdings were acquired in 1952 but active exploration did not begin until 1958. 
Many Canadian and international oil companies have acquired land in the Yukon and, up 
to the end of 1969, 33 wells had been drilled in that territory. Activity is centred on four 
geologically distinct areas—the Liard Plateau, the Peel Plateau, the Eagle Plain and the 
Arctic Coastal Plain. From geological data gathered to date, it is estimated that about 
20,000 sq. miles, or 10 p.c. of the Yukon Territory is considered to be prime oil and gas 
exploration land. Considerably more drilling will be required before it is known whether 
this oil and gas potential can be realized. However, two major gas fields, in the area where 
the borders of the Yukon, the Northwest Territories and British Columbia meet, are being 
developed. One, the Beaver River pool which straddles the British Columbia~Yukon 
border, has proven reserves of 1,440,000,000 Mcf. Proven reserves in the Pointed Mountain 
pool, 25 miles northeast of Beaver River in the Northwest Territories, are 1,510,000,000 
Mef. with proven and probable reserves totalling 2,270,000,000 Mcf. Negotiations for 
movement of gas from this area to United States markets began in late 1969. 


Mines and Minerals.—By 1970, the inventory of the mineral resources north of 
the 60th parallel had reached impressive proportions. Immense deposits of iron ore, 
copper, asbestos, lead and zinc have been uncovered throughout the area. Although only a 
fraction of these resources has been or is in process of being developed, the effect of even 
this amount of activity on the northern economy has been very dramatic. The total value 
of mineral production in both Territories in 1970 was estimated at $175,000,000, an increase 
of approximately 500 p.c. over the value of 1961 production which stood at $30,100,000. 
The intense interest in northern mineral development can be measured by the six-fold 
increase in the number of claims staked in the Territories—from 5,800 in 1963 to 35,500 in 
1969, with a peak in 1968 of 52,000 claims. 

The mineral potential of the North was dramatized by the famous Klondike Gold 


Rush of 1896 but, until recently, the industry has developed only sporadically. The first 
mineral production in the Northwest Territories did not take place until 1932 when the 
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Eldorado uranium mine began operating on the shore of Great Bear Lake. The discovery 
of gold in the Yellowknife area in 193+ generated considerable activity but this ended with 
the outbreak of the Second World War. Gold mining did resume following the War but 
it was not until 1964, with the development of the Pine Point lead and zine mine, that the 
mining industry in the Northwest Territories began making spectacular gains. In that 
year, just prior to the Pine Point development, mineral production was valued at $17,600,000; 
in the following year it jumped to $73,700,000. 


More recently, the search for minerals in the Northwest Territories has moved farther 
north. During the period 1966-69, some 60 exploration companies converged on the Copper- 
mine River area, searching for the copper deposits sought by Samuel Hearne two centuries 
ago. ‘Two firms succeeded in outlining in excess of 4,000,000 tons of ore averaging 3.0 p.c. 
copper. In 1969, permits covering 15,000,000 acres were issued, largely for uranium ex- 
ploration in southern and central Keewatin and in southern Baffin Island. Development 
studies are continuing on the Mary River iron ore deposits found in the northwestern area 
of Baffin Island in 1963-64. The body is judged to contain approximately 130,000,000 tons 
of iron ore grading 68.2 p.c. iron, making this one of the world’s largest high-grade iron ore 
discoveries. A nearby lead-zinc prospect, found in 1968 at Strathcona Sound, is also under 
intensive study, possibly leading to a large mining development. 


Major mining developments in the Yukon in the 1960s have enhanced the economy 
of that Territory. Whereas the value of mineral production in 1961 stood at only 
$12,700,000, the 1970 value was expected to reach $60,000,000. The major reason for this 
dramatic increase was the bringing into production of an asbestos mine at Clinton Creek 
in 1968, and of a lead-zinc mine in the Mount Nye area of east-central Yukon in 1969. 


In both instances, the development of mining properties has created new communities, 
new transportation facilities, new job opportunities and new associated industries and 
businesses in the North. 


Water, Forestry, Land.—Water today ranks as the most important renewable 
natural resource in the Canadian North. Initially it was regarded mainly as a means of 
transportation and for local supply purposes but later, as industry moved northward and 
new communities were created, it became valuable as a source of power. Today, as con- 
tinental supplies of fresh, unpolluted water diminish rapidly under industrialization, 
Northern Canada water assumes even greater importance. 


The Federal Government is currently compiling a detailed inventory of the water 
resources of both Territories, which are found in three of the main drainage basins of 
Canada. The map on p. 10 shows the Yukon River and its tributaries, flowing north- 
westward into the Bering Sea, as included in the Pacific drainage basin; the Mackenzie 
River and its tributaries as well as the streams flowing east of the Mackenzie into the 
Arctic Ocean as dominating the Arctic basin; and the streams flowing eastward into Hudson 
Bay as part of the Hudson Bay drainage basin. At the same time, studies are being 
undertaken of hydro-electric power potential throughout the North. 


Inventory surveys are also evaluating the forest resources north of the 60th parallel, a 
reflection of the increased interest in this area being shown by the forest industry. There 
is an estimated 77,000 sq. miles of productive forest in the Yukon and the Mackenzie 
District of the Northwest Territories containing an estimated 23,000,000,000 cu. ft. of 
merchantable timber. Until 1969 utilization of this northern forest resource was confined 
to local sawmill operations but in that year agreements were signed with four firms to develop 
forest operations in the Yukon, and in 1970 two forest regions in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories were made available for commercial timber harvesting. It is expected that 
these developments will lead to the export of Territorial wood and wood products. 


Because of geographical and other factors, the Territories are not agricultural areas and 
farming on a successful full-time basis has limited possibilities. Land utilization oppor- 
tunities are confined primarily to industrial and urban expansion, outdoor recreation, 
trapping, hunting and fishing. The development of tourism as a major industry north of 
the 60th parallel holds tremendous promise. As one of the world’s last frontier regions, 
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the North has unique attractions—a wide variety of breathtaking scenery, an abundance 
of wildlife and colourful people. Increasing demand for tourist accommodation and more 
recreational facilities is providing many opportunities for potential investors. The Federal 
Government in 1969 established a $5,000,000 small business loan fund to assist entrepreneurs 
in both Territories in establishing and expanding such tourist service industries as motels, 
hotels, restaurants and stores. 


In 1970 a move was made toward the establishment of the first national park in the 
Northwest Territories when the Federal Government set aside for future development a 
2,860-sq. mile area on the East Arm of Great Slave Lake on the edge of the Barren Lands. 


Transportation and Communications.—The rapid development of the resources 
of the Territories has brought about a revolution in transportation and communications 
north of the 60th parallel. Although physical barriers, tremendous distances and extremes 
of weather are formidable obstacles, man and his technology is establishing efficient systems. 


The bush ’planes which carried men and materials during the 1920s and 1930s have 
been replaced by jet aircraft, making travel into the North now only a matter of hours. 
The traditional north-south travel links are being complemented by east-west airline routes 
as the demand for passenger and freight service throughout the Territories grows. Four 
commercial airlines provide regularly scheduled passenger and freight service through the 
Territories. Fares and freight rates are from 20 to 50 p.c. higher than in Southern Canada 
and, although the introduction of faster and more efficient equipment on many northern 
routes is closing the gap, they will probably always remain higher because the maintenance 
of efficient services in the North is so much more expensive. 


Movement of freight by water is still a major form of transportation in the Northwest 
Territories. Two main systems operate annually—one along the Mackenzie River sys- 
tem and the other a sea lift to the eastern Arctic and the Arctic Islands. 


The construction of the Alaska highway through the southern Yukon during the Second 
World War gave that Territory road access to Southern Canada and to Alaska. It remains 
the principal highway but from it extends an ever-growing network of roads serving the 
resource industries. In 1965 the Federal Government initiated a Northern Roads Program 
which authorizes an annual expenditure of $10,000,000 for ten years. One major road 
opened in 1969 was the 129-mile, $9,300,000 Ross River-Carmacks road servicing the new 
Anvil Mining Corporation lead-zine mine, concentrates from which are trucked to White- 
horse. At Carmacks they meet trucks carrying asbestos from Clinton Creek. The 
containerized loads are moved by rail to tidewater at Skagway in Alaska, 110 miles distant, 
where they are transferred aboard ship. 


In the Northwest Territories the Pine Point mining operation has produced major 
economic side benefits, one of which is the 435-mile Great Slave Lake railway linking Pine 
Point to Grimshaw in Alberta. This continental rail system has generated considerable 
northbound traffic in freight and general merchandise. On the return trip, the trains 
carrying ore and concentrates from Pine Point also haul agricultural and forest products. 
New farming areas and new communities have sprung up in far northern Alberta along the 
rail line. Running parallel to the Great Slave Lake Railway is the 600-mile Mackenzie 
Highway, connecting Yellowknife with the southern road system. A $10,700,000 extension 
of the Mackenzie Highway running 95 miles northwest to Fort Simpson, which was opened 
in 1970, is the beginning of what may eventually be a permanent highway down the Mac- 
kenzie River Valley to the Arctic Coast. 


As the transportation network grows, so does the system of the communications 
serving both Territories. A combination of land lines, microwave and tropospheric 
scatter systems, and private radio networks bring the most isolated settlements into contact 
with the outside world. Television is still relatively new, with service at present confined 
to frontier packages offering four hours of taped broadcast a day at major population centres. 
However, the forthcoming establishment of a domestic satellite communication system 
for the whole of Canada is expected to provide vastly improved communication services 
to all areas north of the 60th parallel. 
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People.—The human resource is the key to the successful development of all the natural 
resources north of the 60th parallel. Like the other resources, it has barely been developed. 
At the 1966 Census, the total population of both Territories was 43,120; by 1970 it had 
risen to an estimated 48,000, of whom about 30,000 were in the Northwest Territories. 


One of the major current challenges is the integration of the native Indian, Eskimo 
and metis people into the economic life of the Territories. A recent study of the labour 
force in the Territorial mining industry indicated that the indigenous people comprised 
only 4.5 p.c. of the total work force, while, according to the 1961 Census, they comprised 
45.3 p.c. of the Territorial population. This low rate of participation may be traced to 
such factors as educational background, labour force requirements and attitudes of the 
industry involved, social problems and housing, added to which was the movement of the 
indigenous people within the Territories. 

In an effort to correct this problem, the Federal Government in 1969 introduced an 
Employment Liaison Program designed to find more effective ways of increasing employ- 
ment opportunities and of bringing together government and industry in the development of 
practical training programs for native residents. Among the first projects under this pro- 
gram was the establishment of a committee composed of representatives of government and 
industry to help northern residents find employment in the oil industry. 


In addition, the Federal Government is giving financial and other assistance to 
industries to provide on-the-job training for northern residents; industries, as part of 
their agreement with the Government in establishing in the Territories, are taking certain 
numbers of northern residents into their labour forces. 


Conservation.—The development of an Arctic oil industry and the attendant risks 
of pollution from oil spills prompted the Federal Government, in April 1970, to introduce 
legislation to protect the ecology of the Arctic. The Arctic Waters Pollution Bill was 
designed to prevent pollution of the areas of the Arctic waters adjacent to the mainland and 
islands of the Canadian Archipelago. This Bill was accompanied by amendments to the 
Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones Act, which would extend the limits of Canada’s territorial 
sea to 12 miles from three, and would authorize the Government by Order in Council to 
create exclusive Canadian fishing zones comprising areas of the sea adjacent to the coasts 
of Canada. The effect of the Arctic Waters Pollution Bill would be to make clear that the 
Northwest Passage is to be opened for the passage of shipping to all nations subject to the 
necessary conditions required to protect the delicate ecological balance of the Canadian 
Arctic. The Bill itself deals with pollution arising from shipping, from land-based installa- 
tions, and from commercial activities such as oil drilling carried out on the continental shelf.* 


A new Northern Inland Waters Bill* provides for comprehensive management of the 
freshwater resources north of the 60th parallel. The legislation ensures that the inland 
waters will forever remain public property, to be used, managed and developed in the 
interest of the region and the nation as a whole. It provides for the establishment of 
Territorial Water Boards to grant water licences only on condition that the users accept 
full responsibility for maintaining or restoring the quality of water to acceptable standards 
before returning it to the natural environment. 


In additional moves to protect the northern ecology, the Federal Government, in May 
1970, announced a program designed to reduce or eliminate permanent damage to land north 
of the 60th parallel. The program included amendments to the Territorial Lands Act and the 
implementation of Land-Use Regulations which would control and regulate land use by zone. 

Under an Arctic Land-Use Research Program (ALUR), funds will be made available to 
several Canadian universities for studies leading to the detection and definition of environ- 
mental problems associated with land-use resulting from northern development. Data 
gathered in these studies will be used to determine the most effective uses of land in the 
North. Three land-use research sites were designated for study, in the boreal forest region 
of the Liard River basin, on Richards Island in the sensitive tundra zone of the Mackenzie 
delta, and in the precambrian zone between Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. 


* See Chap. X XVII, Part V on Federal Legislation, 1969-70. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state, which today comprises ten provinces and two vast northern 
territories, had its beginning over one hundred years ago in the enactment (Mar. 29, 1867) by 
the British Parliament of the British North America Act, 1867. Fashioned largely out of 
the Seventy-two Resolutions drafted at Quebec (1864) by the Fathers of Confederation, 
the British North America Act, 1867 provided for the federal union of the three British 
North American provinces (Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) in one Dominion 
under the name of ‘‘Canada”’. 
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Although the new nation that came into being on July 1, 1867 was a federation com- 
prised of four provinces (namely, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) Sect. 
146 of the Act provided for the admission into the Union of the Crown colonies of Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland on the Atlantic and the united (1866) island and main- 
land colony of British Columbia on the Pacific, and also of the vast expanse of Hudson’s Bay 
Company territory in the North West known as “Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory”. Following the negotiation of an agreement on terms comprising the Company’s 
surrender of its authority and territories to the Crown (which was to transfer them at once 
to Canada) and the retention of one twentieth of the land of the fertile belt (the southern 
territories) with designated blocks of land around its trading posts and a Canadian cash 
payment of £300,000, the new nation of Canada was ready to expand westward with 
considerable momentum across the Continent to the Pacific. 


The acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory enabled 
the Red River settlement, after a few months of disturbance, to receive limited provincial 
establishment under the name of ‘‘Manitoba” in 1870; provided the Federal Government 
with the public lands needed to help subsidize a transcontinental railway linking the 
Pacific with the Canadian East, thereby fulfilling the pledge to British Columbia to begin 
the Canadian Pacific Railway within two years and to complete it within ten years of the 
date of union, July 20, 1871; and laid, through the provision of millions of acres of public 
lands, the land and economic bases for the Federal Government’s adoption of a free- 
homestead policy for the Canadian prairies that, in conjunction with the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the launching of other railway lines, brought wave after 
wave of settlers into the Northwest Territories in such numbers as to justify the creation 
of the two Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of the portion of the North- 
west Territories south of the 60th parallel of north latitude. Although provision for their 
entry was included in the British North America Act, 1867, the Province of Prince Edward 
Island held back from the Union until 1873 and Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 
province on Mar. 31, 1949. 


The Constitution of Canada, which had a corporate beginning in 1867, combines, in 
a set of rules determining the creation and operation of the machinery or institutions of 
government, the Cabinet system of responsible government (based on an inheritance from 
Britain) with a Canadian adaptation of federalism (as then practised in the United States 
for eighty years). A written document, the British North America Act of 1867, contains 
a substantial portion of Canada’s Constitution and this Act, with its various amendments, * 
is popularly held to be the Canadian Constitution. There is, however, another and perhaps 
more important part which appears, through the evolutionary processes of historical 
growth, in various guises including well-established usages and conventions found in the 
unwritten provisions of the Constitution. 


Thus, the British North America Act is not a comprehensive constitutional document 
presenting an exhaustive statement of fundamental laws and rules by which Canada is 
governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other British statutes 
(such as the Statute of Westminster, 1931) and Orders in Council (notably those admitting 
various provinces and territories to the federation), Statutes of the Parliament of Canada 
relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the Royal Style and Titles, 
the Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of courts, the 
establishment: of government departments, the franchise, elections, and also statutes of 
provincial legislatures relating to provincial constitutional institutions and government 
matters. Federal and provincial Orders in Council, legally authorized by their respective 
statutes, provide further constitutional material as do the decisions of the courts which 


* See A Consolidation of The British North America Acts 1867 to 1965, serge cd by Elmer A. Driedger as of 
Jan. 1, 1967. Information Canada, Ottawa. 75 cents (Catalogue No. YX1—167). 
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interpret the British North America Act and all ordinary statutes and indeed possess the 
power to set aside any laws which they hold to be wltra vires or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the enacting legislative bodies, whether federal or provincial. Moreover, the Canadian 
Constitution comprises, in addition to the statutory law and its judicial interpretation, 
substantial sections of the common law, unwritten constitutional usages and conventions 
and principles of democratic government which were transplanted from Britain over two 
hundred years ago and since then have been thriving and evolving in the Canadian en- 
vironment. For example, the Cabinet system of responsible government (see p. 78) 
and its functicning through close identification of the executive and the legislative powers 
(that is, of the Cabinet and the House of Commons) is not mentioned in the British North 
America Act but derives from an unwritten convention of the Constitution. 


Although the essential principles of Cabinet government are based in custom or consti- 
tutional usage, the federal structure of Canadian government rests on the explicit written 
provisions of the British North America Act. Apart from the creation of the federal union, 
the dominant feature of the Act and indeed of the Canadian federation was the distribution 
of powers between the central or federal government on the one hand and the component 
provincial governments on the other. In brief, the primary purpose was to grant to the 
Parliament of Canada legislative jurisdiction over all subjects of general or common 
interest, while giving to the provincial legislatures jurisdiction over all matters of local or 
particular interest (see p. 84 and p. 108). 


Unlike the written constitutions of many nations, the British North America Act 
lacks comprehensive “‘bill of rights” clauses, although it does accord specific constitutional 
protection to the use of the English and French languages (clause 133) and special safe- 
guards with respect to sectarian or denominational schools. Such vital rights as freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury and 
similar liberties enjoyed by the individual citizen are not recorded in the British North 
America Act but rather depend on the statute law and the common law inheritance. 
Security of these rights was confirmed by the passage of a Canadian Bill of Rights—An 
Act for the Recognition and Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
(SC 1960, c. 44), assented to Aug. 10, 1960. (See also Chapter IX, Sect. 1 on Canadian 
Criminal Law and Procedure.) 


As mentioned above, the right to use either the English or the French language in the 
House of Commons, the Senate or the federal courts is constitutionally guaranteed by 
Sect. 133 of the British North America Act. The use of the English and French languages 
in the administration of the Government of Canada is dealt with in the Official Languages 
Act (SC 1969, c. 54). That Act provides that government notices to the public, certain 
orders and regulations, and final decisions of federal courts are to be made or issued in 
both languages and that, in the National Capital Region and in federal bilingual districts, 
government services are to be available in both languages. The Commissioner of Official 
Languages for Canada is responsible for ensuring that the Act is complied with. 


Amendment of the Constitution.—No provision was made in the British North 
America Act of 1867 for amendment thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but 
both the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures were given legislative juris- 
diction with respect to some matters relating to government. Thus, for example, the 
Parliament of Canada was given jurisdiction with respect to the establishment of electoral 
districts and election laws and the privileges and immunities of Members of the House of 
Commons and the Senate, and each provincial legislature was empowered to amend the 
constitution of the province except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an 
amendment to the British North America Act passed in 1949, the authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to legislate with respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged 
and it may now amend the Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority 
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of the provinces, the rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, 
the use of the English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons 
other than in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


The question of devising amendment procedure within Canada which satisfies the 
need to safeguard or entrench such basic provincial and minority rights as are noted 
immediately above and yet possesses sufficient flexibility to ensure that the Constitution 
can be altered to meet changing circumstances is one that still engages the attention of 
the federal and provincial governments and legislatures. An outline of the constitutional 
background to the problem, an annotated list of the fourteen occasions since 1867 when 
amendments to the British North America Act were made by the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment, a concise review of the prolonged search for a satisfactory amending procedure 
in Canada—the subject of repeated consideration in the Parliament of Canada and in a 
series of formal federal-provincial conferences and meetings in the years 1927, 1935-36, 
1950, 1960-61 and 1964—and, more specifically, the text of a draft Bill “to provide for the 
amendment in Canada of the Constitution of Canada’ (accompanied by explanatory notes 
relating thereto) which embodies the amending procedure or formula unanimously recom- 
mended by the Conference of Attorneys-General and unanimously accepted by the Con- 
ference of the Prime Minister and the Premiers (October 1964) are all made available in 
an official publication entitled The Amendment of the Constitution of Canada, authorized 
by the Minister of Justice, February 1965.* 


Treaty-Making Powers. {—The Federal Government has exclusive responsibility for 
the conduct of external affairs as a matter of national policy affecting all Canadians. The 
policy of the Federal Government in discharging this responsibility is to seek to promote 
the interest of the entire country and of all Canadians of the various provinces within the 
over-all framework of the national policy. 


In respect of matters of specific concern to the provinces of Canada, it is the policy 
of the Canadian Government, in a spirit of co-operative federalism, to do its utmost to 
assist the provinces in achieving the particular aspirations and goals that they wish to 
attain. The attitude of the Federal Government in this respect was illustrated by the 
“entente’”’ signed by representatives of Quebec and France in the field of education in 
February 1965. The Quebec and federal authorities co-operated actively in a procedure 
that enabled the Province of Quebec, within the framework of the Constitution and the 
national policy, to participate in international arrangements in a field of particular interest 
to that province. 


Thus, under existing procedures, the position is that, once it is determined that what 
a province wishes to achieve through agreements in the field of education or in other fields 
of provincial jurisdiction falls within the framework of Canadian foreign policy, the prov- 
inces may discuss detailed arrangements directly with the competent authorities of the 
country concerned. When a formal international agreement is to be concluded, however, 
the federal powers relating to the signature of treaties and the conduct of over-all foreign 
policy must necessarily come into operation. 


The approach of the Canadian Government to the question of Canadian representation 
in international organizations of a social, cultural or humanitarian character reflects the 
same constructive spirit. It recognizes the desirability of ensuring that the Canadian 
representation in such organizations and conferences reflects in a fair and balanced way 
provincial and other interests in these subjects. 


* Available from Information Canada, Ottawa. $2 (Cat. No. J2-1665). 
¢ Extracted from ‘‘The Provinces and Treaty-Making Powers’’, Appendix to Votes and Proceedings of the House 
of Commons of Canada, No. 8 Apr. 26, 1965. 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected, Present Area and Seat of Government 


; Seat of 
Province, Date of lle Present Provincial 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process Area or 
District or Creation (sq. miles) | Territorial 
Government 
HOM DATION Ec cisions oe =< /o ocd July 1, 1867 |)Act of Imperial Parliament—The British 412,582 | Toronto 
EUSA cepa pmonsaee July 1, 1867 North America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 594,860 | Quebec 
Nova Scotia,............- July 1, 1867 1867, c. 3) and Imperial Order in 21,425 | Halifax 
New Brunswick........... July 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 28,354 | Fredericton 
ATILOD ES oo. ccc. Seco sain ib July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 1870. 251,000 | Winnipeg 
British Columbia......... July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.. 366,255 | Victoria 
Prince Edward Island....} July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873.. 2,184 | Charlotte- 
town 
Saskatchewant........... Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 42).. 251,700 | Regina 
SA perbait rw. svercieras 3 tess otros 5 Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (SC 1905, ¢. 3)......... 255,285 | Edmonton 
Newfoundland............ Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
(BreStatw940 Fc; 22) nce. e sce nace 156,185 | St. John’s 
Northwest Territories5...| July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
5 Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 1868, c. 105) 
and Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
LST O).Fac 5 te etncustajcic le terse tne wie ile vere seni ciersas 1,304, 908 
Mackenzie®............. Jan. 1, 1920 627,490 | Yellowknife 
Keewatin®,.......... ..-| Jan. 1, 1920 |>}Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918.......... 228,160 
i ramikline en ose ees Jan. 1, 1920 549,258 
Yukon Territory’......... June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (SC 1898, c. 6) 207,076 | Whitehorse 
Canada. s co. sts gomens sc 3,851, 809 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in conse- 
quence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 sq. 
miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


3 Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912 (SC 1912, c. 32). 


4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 
1868, c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert's Land and the North-Western 
Territory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of SC 1869, c. 3, and as the Northwest Territories by RSC 1906, c. 62. By Imperial Order 
in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British territories and possessions in North America not al- 
ready included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in the North- 
West Territories by SC 1905, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by 
the Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by SC 1881, c. 14. The 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 and in 1912 other por- 
tions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By SC 1876, c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 1876 was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and Athabaska were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By Order 
in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were created. 
The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Subsequently 
the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other portions of 
the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, By Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 1918 (effective 
Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional districts known 
as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 


7 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 
tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (RSC 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and, by the Yukon Territory Act (SC 1898, c. 6), was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Federal Government* 


In any political system there are processes whereby people express their demands to 
the government; whereby priorities are established among those demands and _ policies 
formulated for their implementation; and, finally, whereby the policies are implemented. 
The institutions, both governmental and non-governmental, through which these processes 
are carried on vary from country to country and tend to evolve over time, so that in any 
given country the roles of the institutions in such processes also change over time. This 
Section describes the institutions of the Government of Canada and their current roles in 
the fundamental processes of the Canadian political system. 


In most countries, the legal framework within which political processes take place is 
provided through a constitution. The written Constitution of Canada is embodied in the 
British North America Acts (pp. 65-67). The first of these Acts, passed by the British 
Parliament in 1867, not only established the institutions through which legislative, executive 
and judicial powers are exercised in Canada but also established a federal form of govern- 
ment. A central government—the Federal Government—has legislative jurisdiction 
primarily over matters of national concern and over those matters not otherwise assigned 
to the provinces. The ten provincial governments are assigned specific areas of legislative 
jurisdiction, including municipal institutions. 


In Canada, there is a fusion of the executive and legislative powers as in Great Britain, 
but unlike the United States system of separation of such powers. The formal executive 
power in Canada is vested in The Queen, whose authority is delegated to the Governor 
General, her representative. The legislative power is vested in the Parliament of Canada 
which consists of The Queen, an appointive ‘‘Upper House”’ called the Senate and a ‘‘Lower 
House’”’ called the House of Commons, elected by universal adult suffrage. The independ- 
ence of the judiciary is safeguarded through the constitutional provision that superior court 
judges are appointed by the Governor in Council and that they hold office during good 
behaviour and are removable only by the Governor General on address of the Senate and 
the House of Commons. In other words, judges cannot be removed unless Parliament, 
the Cabinet and the Governor General agree. 


In the Canadian system of government, where the executive is part of Parliament, 
democratic principles could not be adhered to without the constitutional convention that 
the Government is responsible to the House of Commons. When the Government loses 
the confidence of the House of Commons, it must resign or the Prime Minister must request 
the Governor General to dissolve Parliament and call a general election. Although there 
are conventions that help in deciding when the Government has lost the confidence of the 
House, all doubt is removed when the Government is defeated on a motion on which it had 
explicitly staked its life or when a motion of non-confidence in the Government is passed. 
If the Government resigns, the Governor General can call on the Leader of the Opposition 
(who is usually the leader of the political party that has the second largest number of seats 
in the House of Commons) to form a new Government. If a Government that has lost 
the confidence of the House of Commons and is granted a dissolution is defeated in the 
ensuing general election and if no clear majority is elected, the Government has two choices— 
it can remain in office and seek a vote of confidence of the House of Commons when it meets 
or it can resign at once. If it resigns, the Governor General will normally ask the leader 
of another party, usually the one that has won the most seats, to form a new Government. 
The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either circumstance is to provide 
the nation with a Government capable of carrying on with the support of the House of 
Commons. 


The Prime Minister and his Cabinet, who with one or two exceptions are members of 
the House of Commons, are, formally speaking, the Queen’s advisers. In fact, there are 


* Approved by the Privy Council Office. 
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virtually no significant actions that can be taken by the Queen, or her representative in 
Canada, the Governor General, without the advice of the Cabinet. The Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet determine executive policies and are responsible for them to the House of 
Commons. The Queen and her representative, the Governor General, have the traditional 
rights to be consulted, to encourage and to warn the Government. 


The demands of Canadian citizens are directed primarily to Members of Parliament, 
directly to Cabinet Ministers or indirectly to Cabinet Ministers through the Public Service. 
These demands may originate from individuals, political parties or pressure groups. 
Alternatively, Members of Parliament, Cabinet Ministers and public servants may take 
the initiative in suggesting the adoption of policies and programs in the public interest. 
Although the roles performed by Parliament, the Public Service and the Cabinet cannot 
be defined with absolute precision, the following stylized description deals with the most 
obvious and primary roles of each in the Canadian political system. 


The determination of public policy rests with the Cabinet but begins generally with 
the formulation of policy by the individual Ministers. This means, usually, that the public 
servants under the direction of the Ministers in fact formulate policy proposals which are 
then submitted, if he agrees, by the Minister concerned to his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
The Cabinet chooses among the policies submitted and determines which it wishes to 
implement. The Cabinet may itself formulate policies but, more often, it simply decides 
from among the alternatives submitted. The establishment of a Cabinet committee 
system (see p. 79) that operates on a systematic basis and, more especially, the establish- 
ment of the Cabinet Committee on Priorities and Planning represent attempts to enhance 
the capacity of Cabinet in its primary role of policy determination and priority setting. 


In conformity with the concept of the rule of law, all executive acts must be authorized 
by law, and laws are enacted by Parliament. Executive acts may be sanctioned directly 
by a statute which specifies how a policy is to be implemented, or indirectly by a statute 
which authorizes the Governor in Council to undertake specific acts. Much of the activity 
of the Public Service is authorized through the yearly enactment of Appropriation Acts 
authorizing the expenditure of public funds for specific purposes. As far as the operations 
of the Government are concerned, Parliament is concerned primarily with the discussion 
and authorization of policy submitted for its approval by the Government (Ministers). 
The approval of these policies is accomplished mainly through the enactment of legislation. 
In an attempt to enhance the capacity of the House of Commons to perform this role, the 
Government introduced changes in the rules of procedure of the House which were adopted 
in February 1970 and are included in the Standing Orders of the House of Commons. 


The most significant feature of the above processes is that the Government, or Cabinet 
Ministers, have seats in Parliament and thus share in the exercise of the legislative power. 
In fact, the majority of legislation enacted by Parliament is submitted by the Government. 
(It will be remembered that the Constitution provides that all financial measures must be 
introduced by the Government.) 


It is the role of the judiciary to apply the laws enacted by Parliament. In the Canadian 
system of government, Parliament is supreme. This means, among other things, that the 
judiciary must apply the law as Parliament has enacted it and cannot declare laws to be 
unconstitutional if they are within the legislative jurisdiction of Parliament or of the 
legislature that enacted them. 


The administration of legislation and of the Government’s policies is carried out through 
a Public Service comprising employees organized (1970) in 25 departments of the Govern- 
ment, some 30 special boards and commissions and 47 Crown corporations or other agencies. 
Legislation and tradition have combined to develop a Public Service that is non-partisan, 
the tenure of whose employees is not altered when changes in the Government take place. 
The only direct relationship between public servants and Parliament is when they are 
called to appear as witnesses before parliamentary committees. On these occasions, public 
servants do not, by convention, express opinions on public policy but usually appear as 
experts and to explain existing policy. The publicservants who head agencies such as the 
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Public Service Commission, the Office of the Auditor General, the Office of the Language 
Commission, the Library of Parliament or the Office of the Chief Electoral Officer, which 
have a special relationship to Parliament, and who are not subject to direction by the 
Government on matters of policy, may appear before Parliamentary Committees to explain 
the policies of their agencies. 


The growth in number, variety and complexity of demands placed on the Government 
requires it not only to adjust its policies in response to these demands but, with increasing 
frequency, to make significant changes in the organization of the Public Service so that the 
required policies can be properly implemented. A major reorganization of the Public 
Service was authorized by the passage of the Government Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 
25) and other changes of importance have taken place in the years following. These are 
described briefly at pp. 138-139. 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 9) provides that ‘the 
Executive Government and authority of and over Canada is . . . vested in the Queen”’. 
The functions of the Crown (that is, the formal executive represented by The Queen), 
which are substantially the same as those of the Crown in relation to the British Government, 
are discharged by the Governor General. 


The Queen.—The Queen seldom personally discharges the functions of the Crown in 
respect of Canada except on such occasions as the periodic appointment of the Governor 
General which is done on the recommendation of the Prime Minister of Canada. On the 
occasion of a Royal visit, The Queen may participate in those ceremonies that are normally 
carried out in her name by the Governor General, such as the opening and dissolution of 
Parliament, the assent to Bills passed by the House of Commons and the Senate, and the 
granting of a general amnesty. 


The Queen is not only Queen of Canada but of several other countries in the Common- 
wealth. Her Majesty’s title for Canada was approved by Parliament and established by 
a Royal proclamation on May 28, 1953. The title of The Queen, as far as Canada is con- 
cerned, now is:— 


Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her 
other Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith. 


1.—Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Year Date 
Name o of 
Birth Accession 
NGL 70s Fe aeh ct Purker cea coe eet cts cre art RCS Tener ae er Nee tec eeR Or ePIC cl ay oN ibe rte SES a A 1819 June 20, 1837 
ediwards: Val Aa eee oe sees Bi pene Mai ote de ee ner AR NE aL a oe) ee 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
DOV Me ceeite sere Pectave ohetavere e ectetncerele asneinte ayes Sree earete Senet dove cue tala eee beyene chee nt ee meneena 1865 May 6, 1910 
FOC WAT VLE bearer ttetn tee tere Seer ea oan Ce as EEE Tee er Eee aoe 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
George Vi Tee eae Be reac eh atetecerths iti Sak et oaasle eine beach RMS RR Cnr meee air cae 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
sop yeyeyn otal BOM es ee Ae See a eS Be pee Ce ee Eee ee ek ee 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General.—The Governor General is the representative of the Crown in 
Canada. The present incumbent, His Excellency The Right Honourable Roland Michener, 
C.C., C.D., is the twentieth Governor General since Confederation and was appointed by 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II on Mar. 29, 1967, on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister of Canada. Constitutionally, The Queen of Canada is the Canadian Head of 
State but the Governor General fulfils her role in this regard on her behalf. The Letters 
Patent revised and re-issued under the Great Seal of Canada on Oct. 1, 1947, authorized 
the Governor General ‘‘to exercise on the advice of his Canadian ministers, all Her Majesty’s 
powers and authorities in respect of Canada’. 
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ada’s Governor 
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ce of Wales, on 
Royal Highness’s 
visit to Canada in 
July 1970. 


One of the most important responsibilities of the Governor General is to ensure that 
the country always has a Government. If the office of the Prime Minister becomes vacant 
because of death, resignation or defeat of the Government in the House of Commons (see 
p. 70), it is the responsibility of the Governor General to see that the office of the Prime 
Minister is filled and that a new Government is formed. 


As the representative of The Queen—one of the three elements of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, the others being the Senate and the House of Commons—the Governor General 
summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament on the advice of the Prime Minister. He 
signs Orders in Council, commissions and many other state documents, and gives his assent 
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to Bills that have been passed in both Houses of Parliament and which thercby become 
Acts of Parliament with the force of law (unless Parliameut prescribes specifically otherwise). 
Like The Queen, he is bound in virtually all cases to carry out these duties in accordance 
with the advice of his responsible Ministers. Should he not wish to accept the advice of 
his responsible Ministers, and should they maintain that advice, his only alternative is to 
replace the existing Government with a new Government. This alternative could be 
exercised only if, at the same time, the principle of responsible government could be main- 
tained. This means that the Governor General’s discretion in choosing another Govern- 
ment is strictly limited to a situation in which a person other than the existing Prime 
Minister could command the confidence of the House of Commons. 


In Canada, as in other constitutional monarchies, there is a clear division between the 
executive and representational functions of state. The Prime Minister, as the elected 
political leader of the country, is the Chief Executive and Head of the Government. The 
Governor General, on the other hand, is not involved in any way in party politics or political 
affiliation and he is, therefore, in a position to represent Canada as a whole and to speak 
for Canadians on ceremonial and state occasions. In effect, the Governor General has 
become an important symbol of the unity of Canada and the continuity of its institutions 
and national life. 


The Governor General is Canada’s host to visiting Heads of State and other distin- 
guished visitors from abroad. He extends hospitality of many forms to many Canadians 
and lends his patronage in support of a great variety of activities throughout the country. 


The Governor General receives the Letters of Credence of Ambassadors appointed to 
Canada, receives Commonwealth High Commissioners on appointment and holds in- 
vestitures for the conferring of honours and awards. He is the Chancellor and Principal 
Companion of the Order of Canada, created in the Centennial Year as a means of recogniz- 
ing distinguished public service and outstanding achievement or gallantry. 


2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 

Appointment of Office 
AnPVISCOUNT: MONCK OF BALL YTRAMMON sees cleciiccisicie ce aicisineie sieicieictersreiciesieleloreinie June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
THE Baron Liscar or LISGAR AND BAILIEBOROUGH...........-000ceeeeeeeeeceees Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
ARE WAR OWE) URRWRINGS mer tem reer oines aie hase fs eee ae eee oe eS Cree eae 1872 | June 25, 1872 
DHE MARQUIS) OF LORNE Cia cscttsn assed eile ecea te etoinsa eerie : 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
Ae MAR OUIS| OF MMANSDOW NED. «co sichiiciioe facies ciclecle ; 1883 | Oct. 28, 1883 


Tue Baron STANLEY OF PRESTO 


1888 | June 11, 1888 
THE EArt or ABERDEEN.... 


1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 


Tene ARLE: OF MMIEN TO soc aie isin eis cieieie one Dione She re slant hie eee ore 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
BHM ARG GREY Ate cee ocrerirevash oe leew arse Ste EIS OT sian STE SONG Tolstoy REE . 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Fretp Marsuat H. R. H. Toe DuKe or CONNAUGHT : 1911 | Oct. 13, 1911 
LEH DURE OF OB V.ONSHIRE asi tecistonrreeteiiee et aarie naib asec eect aurea 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENERAL THE Baron ByNnG or Vimy , 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Tue VIscoUNT WILLINGDON oF RATTON ‘ 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
“DHE OARLOF UB ESSBOROUGH seem ce Ae aiee cine oe eee eT eee Soe ates . 9, 1931} Apr. 4, 1931 
THE Baron TWEEDSMUIR OF ELSFIELD fi 1935 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Masor GENERAL THE EArt or ATHLONE . 38, 1940] June 21, 1940 
Fretp MARSHAL THE ViscoUNT ALEXANDER OF TUNIS 1946 | Apr. 12, 1946 
Tue RicHt HonourRABLe VINCENT MAssEY 3 , 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 
GENERAL THE RiGut HONOURABLE GEORGES P. VANIER i 1959 | Sept. 15, 1959 


Tue RicHt HonouRABLE ROLAND MICHENER 1967 | Apr. 17, 1967 


The Privy Council.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 11) provides for 
“a council to aid and advise in the Government of Canada, to be styled the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada ...”. The Council that in fact advises the Queen’s representative, 
the Governor General, is the Committee of the Privy Council the membership of which 
is identical with that of the Cabinet. 
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3.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According ts Seniority Therein, 
as at May 1, 1970 


Nore.—In this list the prefix “‘Rt. Hon.” indicates membership in the British Privy Council, or isin accordance 


with the Table of Titles. 


Member! 


Fi Date When 
Member Sworn In 

Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CRERAR..... Oct. 12, 1917 
Hon. Henry Herpert STevens........| Sept. 21, 1921 
Hon. Epwarp James McMurRay...... Nov. 14, 1923 
H.R.H. The DuKEs or WINDsOR........ Aug. 2, 1927 
Hon. Donatp MaTHESON SUTHERLAND..| Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. THomas Grrow MurpHY......... Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. Wmu1am Eart Rowe............. Aug. 30, 19385 
Hon. Cotrn Witt1am GrorceE Gizpson...| July 8, 1940 
Hon. JosepH THORARINN THORSON..... June 11, 1941 
Rt. Hon. Louis STEPHEN St. LAuRENT..| Dec. 10, 1941 
Hon. JosepH ARTHUR JEAN............. Apr. 18, 1945 
Hon. LionEL CHEVRIER......... eee Apr. 18, 1945 
Hon. Paut JoserpH James MaRTIN?...... Apr. 18, 1945 
Hon. Dovetas CHARLES ABBOTT........ Apr. 18, 1945 
ELON. SEROMA S. WDENTSE 0 hig laa walars.c.s.p/ova ins July 19, 1945 
Hon. Mitton Fowier GREGG.......... Sept. 2, 1947 
Hon. Rogert WELLINGTON MAYHEW....| June 11, 1948 
Rt. Hon. Lester Bow tes PEARSON..... Sept. 10, 1948 
Hon. Stuart SINCLAIR GARSON......... Nov. 15, 1948 
Hons oGurs JiAPOINTE,...00- 2-606. oes Aug. 25, 1949 
Hon. Gaprret-Epouarp RINFRET...... Aug. 25, 1949 
Hon. WALTER EDWARD HaRRIs......... Jan. 18, 1950 
Hon. GEORGE PRUDHAM.............. Dec. 18, 1950 
lions JAMES SINCLATE.G 0. 0145s paces oe << Oct. 15, 1952 
Hon. Wrtt1am Ross MacDoNALD........ May 12, 1953 
Hon. Grorcr ALEXANDER DREW....... May 12, 1953 
Hon. JoHN WHITNEY PICKERSGILL...... June 12, 1953 
EIONie I WANGUMSAGI:. Soh ee site aratees Sept. 17, 1953 
Hon. GrorGe CARLYLE MARLER........ July 1, 1954 
LOW PLVOCH IN AID af cote s nik avsisieseolece Oe July 1, 1954 
Hon. Paut THEODORE HELLYER......... Apr. 26, 1957 
Rt. Hon. JoHN GeoRGE DirFENBAKER..| June 21, 1957 
Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN........ June 21, 1957 
Hon. DonaLtp METHUEN FLEMING...... June 21, 1957 
Pon WOeORGEVELEES. Gon) oe. een tee June 21, 1957 
EO ERONED ALGER] ©. 9. en cohen ee June 21, 1957 
Hon. Grorcs RANDOLPH PEARKES...... June 21, 1957 
Hon. GorDON CHURCHILL.............. June 21, 1957 
Hon. EpmMunp Davie Furton.......... June 21, 1957 
Hon. Dovetas Scorr HARKNESS........ June 21, 1957 
Hon. Etten Louxks FArRcLouGH........ June 21, 1957 
Hon. Joun ANcus MacLean........... June 21, 1957 
Hone, MicHAWE STARR... 2.0. unc oersee's June 21, 1957 
Hon. Wimu1am McLean Hamimron...... June 21, 1957 
Hon. James MacKerras MacponneELL..| June 21, 1957 
Hon. Witu1AM JosEPH BROWNE......... June 21, 1957 
Hon. JAY WaLpo MontTsIrTH............. Aug. 22, 1957 
Hon. Francis ALVIN GEORGE 

LE AMIRMON Pie. fue heen cies weaccieters Aug. 22, 1957 
H.R.H. The Prince Pump, Duke of 

LO hii shied NERO ABR ee Pe preg oan eae Oct. 14, 1957 
Hon. Henri COURTEMANCHE........... May 12, 1958 
Hon. Davin JAMES WALKER............ Aug. 20, 1959 
Hon. JosePpH-PmRRE-ALBERT SkviGNy..| Aug. 20, 1959 
Hon. Hueu JoHN FLEMMING........... Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon iN OsnsW ORION sc:eras eit oan e Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. WALTER DINSDALE..............2- Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. Grorce ERNEST HALPENNY....... Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. WALTER Mortry ASELTINE........ Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. Leste MIscAMPBELL FRosT....... Dec. 28, 1961 
FON, JACQUER EPLYNN A. copie nevenjnce de siet Dec. 28, 1961 
Fan. Ai MARTINGAT.... 2. sn asmsiicinos.6 Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon. RicHarpD ALBERT BELL............ Aug. 9, 1962 
Rt. Hon. Rovanp MICHENER........... Oct. 15, 1962 
Hon. Marcet-JosepH-Aimé LAMBERT....| Feb. 12, 1963 
Hon. THtoctne RICARD............++- Mar. 18, 1963 
Hon. FxaNK CuHarues MCGEE.......... Mar. 18, 1963 
Hon. MARTIAL ABSELIN.........00.s000¢ Mar. 18, 1963 


Hon. Wim1am Moores BeEnipickKson.... 
on: ARTHUR UAING?. . 3-27 neces a ceses 


Hon. Jean-Paut DESCHATELETS........ 
Hon. Héparp RosicHaup............. 


Hon. JoHn JosppH CONNOLLY.......... 
Hons MAURICH SAUVEe ec cen ece eere 
ELON SE XGVON] DUP UIS Aes cee ae eee eee 
Hon. GrorRGE STANLEY WHITE......... 
Hon. Masor JAMES WILLIAM COLDWELL. 
Hon. Epaar JoHN BENSON?........... 
Hon. Lio ALPHONSE JOSEPH CADIEUX?. 
Hon. LAWRENCE T. PENNELL.......... 
Hon. Jean-Luc PEpPIn?................ 
Hon. ALAN AYLESWORTH 
MACNAUGHTON aie sooeameeci see ace 
Hon. JEAN MARCHAND?................ 
Hon. JoHn JAMES GREENE?............ 
Hon. Josepy JULIEN JEAN-PIERRE COT? 
Hon. Joun Napier TURNER?.......... 
Hon. Maurice BouURGET............... 
Rt. Hon. Pmrre Evtiorr TRUDEAU?... 
Hon. Josepu-J acques-JEAN CHRETIEN?. 
Hons PAULINE) VANIER) .osce oe nae 
Hon. JoHN PARMENTER ROBARTS...... 
Hon. Louis J. RoBICHAUD............. 
Hon. DurreRIN RoBLIN..............- 
Hon. Wiii1AmM ANDREW CrciIL BENNETT 
Hon. ALEXANDER B. CAMPBELL........ 
Hon. Wms8ert Ross THATCHER........ 
Hon. ERNEST CHARLES MANNING...... 
Hon. JoserpH RospertT SMALLWOOD...... 
Hon. Rosert L. STANFIELD............ 
Rt. Hon. Joun Ropert CARTWRIGHT. . 
Hon. Cuarites Ronatp McKay 
GRANGER Goer eee eee anaes 
Hon. Bryce Sruart MacKAsBy?....... 
Hon. Donautp Stove, MAcDONALD?.... 
Hon. Joun CaRR MUNRO?............. 
Hon. G&RARD PELLETIER?,............. 
Hons JACK DAVIB2: caterer eee 
Hon. Horace ANDREW O1son?........ 
Hon. Jean-Euprs Dusb?.............. 
Hon. SranLtEY Ronatp Basrorv?...... 
Hon. Donatp CAMPBELL JAMIESON?.,... 
Hon. Eric Witu1AM KIPRANS?.........- 
Hon. Ropert KnNiGuT ANDRAS?....... 
Hon. JAamMes ARMSTRONG RICHARDSON?. 
Hon. Orro Emm LANG?..........600-6+ 
Hon. SYDNEY JOHN SMITH...........-- 
Hon. Herbert PSER GRAY?..........- 
Hon. Rosert DouGias GEORGE 
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1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada tak 


sworn in. 2 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 


e rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 
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4.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1958-69 


Norr.—Similar information for the Ist to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 1917, 
is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46; that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53; for the 18th and 
19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46; and for the 20th to the 23rd Parliaments in the 1965 edition, p. 65. 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of Session Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament Baeie Opening Prorogation Session | House of Dissolution, and 
Commons] Length of Parliament!,? 
Ist May 12, 1958 | Sept. 6, 1958 117 93 
: 2nd Jan. 15, 1959 | July 18, 1959 | 185 127 pemeetatrte 
24th Parliament...... 3rd Jan. 14, 1960 | Aug. 10, 1960 210 146 aoe Maa ai ear 
4th Nov. 17, 1960 | Sept. 28, 1961 3166 174 3 Dr. 11m. 20d 
5th Jan. 18, 1962 | Apr. 18, 1962 91 85 cgi [Jink? Serene ere 
July 18, 1902 
25th Parliament...... uly 18, 
EA PETS ist Sept. 27, 1962 | Feb. 5, 19637 132 72 Feb. 6, 19635 
6 m., 20d. 
Apr. 8, 19638 
‘3 Ist May 16, 1963 | Dec. 21, 1963 2208 117 : J 
26th Parliament. .... 2nd Feb. 18, 1964| Apr. 3, 1965 | 4119 248 ere ci 
ard Apr , 1965 | Sept. 8, 196510 1571 53 2y.,5 wis tab 
Nov. 8, 196538 
27th Parliament...... Ist Jan. 18, 1966 | May 8, 1967 47612 250 Dec. 9, 19654 
2nd May 8, 1967 | Apr. 28, 1968 35218 155 Apr. 23, 19685 
2y.,5m., 15d 
28th Parliament...... Ist Sept. 12, 1968 | Oct. 22, 1969 38614 19915 June 25, 19683 
2nd Oct. 23, 1969 ee See a July 25, 19684 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in years, 
months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date of dis- 
solution, both days inclusive (BNA Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs returnable. 
5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Includes long adjournment from July 18 to Sept. 7, 1961. 7 Government 
defeated in House of Commons on want of confidence motion. 8 Includes long adjournment from Aug. 2 to 
Sept. 30, 1963. 9 Includes long adjournment from Dec. 18, 1964 to Feb. 16, 1965. 10 House adjourned on 
June 30 until Sept. 27 but dissolved on Sept. 8, 1965. U Includes long adjournment from June 30 to Sept. 27, 
superseded by dissolution on Sept. 8, 1965. 12 Includes 18-day Christmas adjournment, 11-day Easter adjourn- 
ment, and two long adjournments from July 14 to Aug. 29 and Sept. 9 to Oct. 5. 13 Includes adjournment from 
July 7, 1967 to Sept. 25, 1967; Christmas adjournment from Dec. 21, 1967 to Jan. 22, 1968; and Easter adjournment 
from Mar, 27, 1968 to Apr. 28, 1968. 14 Includes Christmas adjournment from Dee. 20, 1968 to Jan. 14, 1969; 


Easter adjournment from Apr. 2, 1969 to Apr. 14, 1969; and summer adjournment from July 25, 1969 to Oct. 22, 1969. 
16 Includes two days devoted to Committee work. 


Membership in the Privy Council is for life. As of May 1, 1970, there were 130 
members, including the 30 Cabinet Ministers of the Government of the Day, former 
Cabinet Ministers, various members of the Royal Family, past and present Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers, Premiers of provinces, former Speakers of the Senate and the House of 
Commons of Canada and a few distinguished civilians. A member of the Privy Council 
of Canada is styled ‘Honourable’ and may use the initials ““P.C.” after his name. A 
member of the Privy Council of the United Kingdom is styled ‘Right Honourable’. The 
Governor General, the Chief Justice of Canada and the Prime Minister of Canada auto- 
matically assume the title ‘‘“Right Honourable’’ on assumption of office. 


The Privy Council as a whole has met on only a few ceremonial occasions but, as 
already stated, its constitutional responsibilities to advise the Crown on matters respecting 
the Government of Canada are performed exclusively by the Committee of the Privy Council 
(the Cabinet). The legal instruments through which executive authority is exercised 
are called Orders in Council. The procedure is for the Committee of the Privy Council 
to make a submission to the Governor General for his approval which he is obliged to give in 
almost all circumstances; with this approval, the submission becomes an Order in Council. 
Meetings of the Committee of the Privy Council or a sub-committee of this Committee 
are held without formal ceremony. 
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The office of the President of the Privy Council was originally occupied, more often 
than not, by the Prime Minister but from time to time, especially in recent years, it has been 
occupied by another Minister. On July 5, 1968, the Prime Minister explained that the 
incumbent of the office of President of the Privy Council would also be the Government 
Leader in the House of Commons, with the broad responsibility of directing the business 
of the House, including such matters as the supervision of the Government’s replies to 
questions in the House and the parliamentary returns in general, and also a special responsi- 
bility on behalf of the Government of ensuring that Parliament, through its operations and 
organization of business, can effectively discharge its vital role in the Canadian political 
process under the increasing pressure of modern government. 


The Prime Minister.—The Prime Minister is the leader of the political Party re- 
quested by the Governor General to form the Government, which almost always means 
that he is the leader of the Party with the strongest representation in the House of Commons. 
His position is one of exceptional authority, which stems in part from the success of the Party 
at an election and the role imputed to him for that success. The Prime Minister chooses 
his Cabinet. When a member of his Cabinet resigns, the remainder of the Cabinet is 
undisturbed; when the Prime Minister vacates his office, this act normally carries with it 
the resignation of all those in the Cabinet. 


A source of the authority of the Prime Minister lies in his prerogative to recommend the 
dissolution of Parliament. This prerogative, which in most circumstances permits him 
to precipitate an election, is a source of considerable power both in his dealings with his 
colleagues and with the opposition parties in the House of Commons. 


Another source of the Prime Minister’s authority derives from the appointments which 
he recommends. These include Privy Councillors, Cabinet Ministers, Lieutenant- 
Governors of the provinces, Provincial administrators, Speaker of the Senate, Chief Justices 
of all courts, and Senators. The Prime Minister also recommends the appointment of a 
new Governor General to the Sovereign, although this normally follows consultation with 
his Cabinet. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation are listed in Table 5. 


5.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Ministry Name Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun ALEXANDER MACDONALD...........0000+e e000 July 1, 1867 — Nov. 5, 1873 
2 PION ALE ANDER NLACKENZME coe cisco sisis)ecsts eietentieisiele oimjafofsiers veyeie) oe Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn ALEXANDER MACDONALD..........-...-000000% Oct. 17, 1878 — June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Joun JosepH CanpweELt ABBOTT..,.............-....-.-.| June 16, 1891 — Nov, 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan Sparrow Davip THOMPSON............++-0++ Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec. 12, 1894 
6 one Sir MACKEN ZIM) BOWL toot nas rn cnctecsroneins ects or >» erate Dec. 21, 1894 — Apr. 27, 1896 
7 Rt plone sil CHARTING Ll UPPHR pays y crave ciereiesiauaieie ele. sibanaveratos sxoinn sie May 1, 1896 — July 8, 1896 
8 teil Ong Sil VV ATRED MLA ORIN Ri yoyayeyae (cieie mie siete eieteveses eos foots Salo vrsbers July 11, 1896 — Oct. 6, 1911 
9 RG Elone Sin LOBERT) LAIRD DORDENs .delene deeiinelciaee alse sfe/eis-s Oct. 10, 1911 — Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 Rt. Hon. Sir RoseRr LATRD BORDEN.........0..0000rerceenerere Oct. 12, 1917 — July 10, 1920 

(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rt. Hon. AntHUR MEIGHEN..... Pere nt ee ret ascot teeceistatateh sister July 10, 1920 — Dec. 29, 1921 
(Unionist—‘‘ Nationa] Liberal 


and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Rt. Hon. Wruvtam Lyon MacKENzi® KING.........0..00 0 eee eee Dec. 29, 1921 — June 28, 1926 
13 Ets Ebony Lh TEL Us WE aE GETING. ce scutes Gis iels!eleiieisisisiavatnyeivisieleie)e\eiele were June 29, 1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wirw1am Lyon MAcKENZzIe KING..........00ce cece cece Sept. 25, 1926 — Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RicHARD BeproRD BENNETT ine... once cc cee ns beens eees Aug. 7, 1930 — Oct. 238, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wmuram Lyon MacKenzig KING............-+-+0200000s Oct. 23, 1935 — Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis STepHEN St. LAURENT,....... 0.000. ce cece ee eeeee Nov. 15, 1948 — June 21, 1957 
18 Rt. Hon. Jonn GeorGe DIGFENBAKER..........s0seeeeceeeetnees June 21, 1957 — Apr. 22, 1963 
19 Rt. Hon. Lester BOWLES PEARSON.......200..00cccseeneveseeens Apr. 22, 1963 — Apr. 20, 1968 


20 Rt. Hon. PusRre ELLIOTT TRUDBAU.........22 cc ccerescesceeenees Apr. 20, 1968 — 
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The Cabinet.—As stated on p. 71, the Cabinet’s primary function in the Canadian 
political system is to determine priorities among the demands expressed by the people and 
to determine the policies to meet those demands. The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers 
chosen by the Prime Minister, generally from among members of the House of Commons, 
although there have usually been one or two Ministers chosen from the Senate including the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate. It is unusual for a Senator to head a department 
of government because the Constitution provides that measures for appropriating public 
funds or imposing taxes must originate in the House of Commons and, as a result, almost 
all important legislation is initiated in the House of Commons. Also, another Minister in 
the House of Commons must speak on behalf of a Senator who heads a department, in 
respect of its affairs. 


Members of the Twentieth Ministry as at May 1, 1970, are given in Table 6. Salaries, 
allowances and pensions of Cabinet Ministers are given at pp. 95-96. 


6.—Members of the Twentieth Ministry, as at May 1, 1970! 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 Year 
Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


Date Date of 
Office Occupant of First A egroesn a 
Appointment to Present 
Portfolio 
Prime Minister. cance ooesees scisook oetetee Rt. Hon. Prerre Evitiorr Trupeau..| Apr. 4, 1967 | Apr. 20, 1968 
Leader of the Government in the Senate...) Hon. Paut JosepH James Martin....| Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Secretary of State for External Affairs..... Hon. MitcHEen, SHARP..............- Apr. 22, 1968 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Solicitor General of Canada............... Hon. Grorce James McILRAITH...... Apr. 22, 1963 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Public Works.................. Elon ARTHUR UATING. 5 ri aeos eee iste Apr. 22, 1963 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration....| Hon. ALLAN JosepH MacHacHEN..... Apr. 22, 1963 | Juy 5, 1968 
President of the Treasury Board.......... Hon. Cuartes Mints Drury........ Apr. 22, 1963 | July 5, 1968 
MinisterioisMinance:s.rnca cee sisieriie sneer Hon. Epaar JoHN BENSON........... June 29, 1964 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Lto A.tpHonss JosepH CapiEUX.| Feb. 15, 1965 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce| Hon. Jean-Luc PEPIN..............-. Dec. 17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion..| Hon. JEAN MARCHAND,.............. Dec. 17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources...| Hon. JoHn JAMES GREENE........... Dec. 17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of National Revenue.............. Hon. Josep JULIEN JEAN-PIERRE 
CLODR sae, Been ee eatin eae Dec. 17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 

Cana da ererr ters ciel tot ne eee ea eee Hon. Joon NarieR TURNER.........- Dec. 17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 

evelopment tao foe Hon. JEAN CHRETIEN.............00+- Apr. 4, 1967 | July 5, 1968 
Ministerjot#laboureercerpetcch acto aeae Hon. Bryce Stuart MAcCKASEY....... Feb. 9, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council for 

Canada creo crete late eleva omterers caren Hon. Donatp Stover Macponatp....| Apr. 22, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of National Health and Welfare...| Hon. Joun CARR Munnro............. Apr. 22, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Secretary of State of Canada.............. Hon. G&RARD PELLETIER............. Apr. 22, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Fisheries and Forestry......... Hon ACK sD AVIS eeeetasenet caine Apr. 26, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Agriculture. ................00- Hon. Horact ANDREW OLSON........ July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... Hon. JEAN-HuUprEs DUBE.............. July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs} Hon. Stantey Ronatp BAsrorD...... July 5, 1968} July 5, 1968 
Ministerof Dransportumatecs ccm nee. Hon. DonaLtp CAMPBELL JAMIESON....} July 5, 1968 | May 5, 1969 
Postmaster General and Minister of Com- 

MUNICatlonsae maroc adaccaastcatserrel es Hon. Eric WirurtAM KIeRANns......... July 5, 1968] July 5, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio................. Hon. Ropert KNIGHT ANDRAS....... July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Supply and Services............ Hon. JamMes ARMSTRONG RICHARDSON.| July 5, 1968 | May 5, 1969 
Minister without Portfolio ~OnrotbyanWANGues scare: cee July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio . HERBERT HSER GRAY.........- Oct. 20, 1969 | Oct. 20, 1969 
Minister without Portfolio................. Hon. Roserr DouGias GEORGE 

STANBURY den. casero nae aciate Oct. 20, 1969 | Oct. 20, 1969 


AX 1 a change occurring between May 1, 1970 and the date of going to press of this volume will be carried in an 
ppendix. 


Each Cabinet Minister usually assumes responsibility for one of the departments of 
government, although a Minister may hold more than one portfolio at the same time or 
he may hold one or more portfolios and one or more acting portfolios. A Minister without 
portfolio may occasionally be asked to assume acting responsibility for a portfolio, in which 
capacity he exercises the same authority as if he were the Minister designate. A Minister 
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without portfolio may be invited to join the Cabinet because the Prime Minister wishes to 
have him in the Cabinet but without the heavy duties of running a department, or he may 
be invited to join the Cabinet to provide a suitable balance of regional representation. 
Because of the cultural and geographical diversity that exists in Canada, it is necessary 
for the Prime Minister to give more attention to the representational aspect of his Cabinet 
than, perhaps, his counterparts in many other countries. A Minister without portfolio may 
also take responsibilities for special areas of policy or to assist Ministers with particular 
departmental responsibilities. Currently (1970) there are three Ministers without portfolio 
whose special assignments in the Government include, respectively, wheat, foreign invest- 
ment and citizenship. 


The Cabinet Committee System 


In Canada, almost all executive acts of the Government are carried out in the name of 
the Governor in Council. The Committee of the Privy Council (the Cabinet) makes sub- 
missions to the Governor General for his approval, and he is bound by the Constitution in 
nearly all circumstances to accept them. About 2,500 Orders in Council were enacted in 
1969 and, although some were of a fairly routine nature and did not require much discussion 
in Cabinet of the policy underlying them, others were of major significance and required 
extensive deliberation, sometimes covering months of meetings of officials and Cabinet 
committees, as well as of the full Cabinet. In addition to the determination of the policy 
underlying the executive acts of the Government, there are literally hundreds of other policy 
issues that must be resolved during the course of a year. The policy underlying each piece 
of legislation must be considered in Cabinet and when that is approved and legislation is 
drafted, it must be considered in detail so that each clause and each punctuation mark 
has been approved by Cabinet. Recently, between 40 and 60 Bills have been considered by 
Cabinet during the course of a parliamentary session. Proposals for sweeping reform of 
large areas of government organization or administration, and policy to be adopted in 
fundamental constitutional changes or at a major international conference are among the 
issues which, on occasion, demand such extensive and detailed consideration. 


It is clear that the nature and volume of policy issues to be decided on by Cabinet do 
not lend themselves to discussion by 25 or 30 Ministers. The first Cabinet committee 
system was established after the outbreak of World War II but, since that time and more 
particularly in recent years, growing demands placed on the executive have stimulated the 
development of new approaches to the devolution of the responsibilities of Cabinet to 
sub-committees thereof. 


Cabinet committees tend to have a membership of fewer than 10 Ministers and therefore 
provide a forum capable of ensuring thorough study of policy proposals. The membership 
of Cabinet committees is confidential and the same rules of secrecy that apply to the 
deliberations of Cabinet apply to those of Cabinet committees. If it were otherwise, there 
might be a tendency for them to develop an importance and authority of their own which 
would be inconsistent with the principle of the collective responsibility of Ministers. The 
Prime Minister determines the establishment of Cabinet committees and their composition 
and terms of reference. Ministers may invite one or two officials as advisers during Cabinet 
committee meetings. The secretariat of the Cabinet committees is provided by the Privy 
Council Office and the Secretary of a Cabinet committee is usually also an Assistant 
Secretary to the Cabinet. The Treasury Board, which is a Cabinet committee—or more 
precisely a sub-committee of the Committee of the Privy Council—is the only exception; it 
has its own secretariat headed by a secretary who has the status of a deputy minister. 


Under the direction of the Prime Minister, the Secretary to the Cabinet prepares 
Cabinet agenda and refers memoranda to Cabinet to the appropriate Cabinet committee 
for study and report to the full Cabinet. Except where the Prime Minister instructs 
otherwise, all memoranda to Cabinet are submitted under the signature of the Minister 
concerned. 
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The terms of reference of Cabinet committees cover virtually the total area of govern- 
ment responsibility. All memoranda to Cabinet are first considered by a Cabinet committee, 
except when they are of exceptional urgency or when the Prime Minister otherwise directs, 
in which case an item may be considered immediately by the full Cabinet. 


On Apr. 30, 1968, the Prime Minister established a new format for Cabinet committees. 
The trend in previous years was for the development of many committees to meet immediate 
requirements which eventually disappeared. As a result there was a proliferation of com- 
mittees and the terms of reference of some became irrelevant in terms of the demands placed 
on the Cabinet. The new system reduced the number of standing committees of Cabinet 
to eight—four subject-matter committees and four co-ordinating committees. The four 
subject-matter committees set up were: External Policy and Defence; Economic Policy and 
Programs; Communications, Works and Urban Affairs; and Social Policy. The four co- 
ordinating committees were: Priorities and Planning; Legislation and House Planning; 
Federal-Provincial Relations; and the Treasury Board. The Treasury Board is a statutory 
committee of the Committee of the Privy Council and under the Financial Administration 
Act has the status of a department. The following chart indicates the relationship of these 
committees to the Cabinet process. 


In 1969, the arrangement established in 1968 was further modified. The co-ordinating 
committees of Cabinet remained, but the standing committees were: External Policy and 
Defence; Science Policy and Technology; Economic Policy and Programs; Social Policy; 
-and Culture and Information. These committees meet on a regular basis. In addition, 
there are four special committees of the Cabinet which meet as required: the Special 
Committee of Council which considers all submissions to the Governor in Council on behalf 
of the “Committee of the Privy Council’, and the Cabinet committees on the Public 
Service, Security and Intelligence, and Labour Relations. 


Although the importance of the Cabinet committee system may vary from Government 
to Government, evidence of the utility of this system is the growing reliance that has been 
placed on Cabinet committees since the system was established at the end of the Second 
World War. The following is a brief outline of the involvement of Cabinet and Cabinet 
committees in respect of a piece of legislation that the Government ultimately introduces 
into the House of Commons or the Senate. 


Either on the initiative of a Minister or his departmental officials, a policy proposal is 
prepared, the implementation of which will require new legislation or the amendment of 
existing legislation. The policy proposal is submitted, under the Minister’s signature, for 
consideration by the appropriate subject-matter committee. If approval is given, the 
proposal goes forward to Cabinet for confirmation. If Cabinet confirms the Committee’s 
decision, the Department of Justice is given instructions by the Minister who made the 
proposal to prepare a draft Bill expressing in legal terms the intent of the policy proposal. 
If the draft Bill meets with the Minister’s approval, he submits it to the Cabinet Committee 
on Legislation and House Planning where it is examined from a legal point of view rather 
than on the basis of its underlying policy. If the Cabinet Committee agrees that the Bill 
is acceptable in all respects and that it could be introduced into Parliament, it so reports 
to Cabinet and Cabinet decides whether to confirm the Committee’s decision. If con- 
firmation is given, the Prime Minister initials the Bill and it is then introduced either into 
the Senate or the House of Commons, depending on constitutional and political considera- 
tions. 


The order and manner in which a Bill is considered in Parliament is the responsibility 
of the President of the Privy Council and House Leader who negotiates these matters with 
his counterparts in the opposition Parties. If a Bill is to be introduced into the Senate, 
the House Leader will consider questions such as timing and tactics with the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate, who in turn will negotiate the consideration of the Bill with his 
counterpart in the Senate. 
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The Privy Council Office.—The Privy Council is a secretariat which provides staff 
support to the Select Committee of the Privy Council and to the Cabinet. For the purposes 
of the Financial Administration Act, it is considered a department of government with 
duties as described on p. 147. The Privy Council Office provides secretariats to serve the 
Cabinet, the Select Committee of the Privy Council and their various sub-committees. 
Since the Prime Minister is, in effect, chairman of the Cabinet, he is the Minister responsible 
for the Privy Council Office. The public servant who directs the work of the Privy Council 
Office is known as the Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet. He is the 
senior member of the Public Service. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—The Parliamentary Secretaries Act, which came into 
force in June 1959, provides for the appointment of 16 Parliamentary Secretaries from among 
the members of the House of Commons to assist Ministers in the performance of their duties. 
A Parliamentary Secretary works under the direction of his Minister and has no legal 
authority in respect of the department with which he is associated, nor is he given acting 
responsibility or any of the powers, duties and functions of a Minister in the event of his 
Minister’s absence or incapacity. Parliamentary Secretaries are appointed by the Prime 
Minister and hold office for 12 months. 


At May 1, 1970, the following Parliamentary Secretaries were in office:— 


Secretary Minister 
JAMES ES WALKER 5.) oaigie siosicle-lolovsts: aie ereisislo(aelacieaiecce s » Prime Minister 
VJEAN-PIPRRELGOVER ee tee toe oer eee eee Secretary of State for External Affairs 
@rknins: Tl, CACC. acne casters oue ne msioe vcs President of the Treasury Board 
FROSATRECGENDRON@ ae eee oles shld aoe e eins ascents Minister of Manpower and Immigration 
TDA VED Wis GROOSS cratore die oteuslera rele cutie vale cererororeTotasias evel biareharere Minister of National Defence 
MARTIN P.O’ CONNELL: -.scnidoeccee stone nes Minister of Regional Economic Expansion 


Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Minister of Justice 


JEAN-CHARLES CANTIN... 


FUUSSELE Cad ON DY ances sicteies ee ecinatstontos ation omnis Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

TAMES' MG NULTY 5.5 5 soa lereeicls ols slater olarare oreceiolavoroioteieve Minister of Labour 

YGVES) FOREST Gy) cove cd eee lo raro testo sieie sind eee toa President of the Privy Council 

STANLE VAEVAIDASZ eee erie tain oe cel eee Minister of National Health and Welfare 

IU GENES ES WHELAN a9 saaeaas eos tisls seewoioe ors seeeteonaie Minister of Fisheries and Forestry 

ILORIAN | © OTB hese crn etelte coe vorinls niets nua cis ae ae race eile Minister of Agriculture 

PAUL IGANGLOIS So Nar were nae ot es rs cree tie aisle omen .. Minister of Consumer and Corporate A ffairs 

GERARD AVOISRLLE sont sen coee tea Deteenn oon Minister of Transport 


The Passage of Legislation 


If a Bill is introduced in the House of Commons and is approved there, it must then be 
introduced into the Senate and follow a procedure similar to that followed in the House. 
If a Bill is first introduced into the Senate, the reverse procedure is followed. There are 
three types of Bills: (1) public Bills introduced by the Government; (2) public Bills intro- 
duced by private members of Parliament; and (3) private Bills introduced by private 
members of Parliament. Each type is treated in a slightly different manner, and there are 
even differences in procedure when the House deals with Government Bills introduced 
pursuant to “supply” and “ways and means’”’ motions on the one hand, and other Govern- 
ment Bills on the other. The following is the procedure for a typical Government Bill which 
has been introduced in the House of Commons. 


The sponsoring Minister gives notice that he intends to introduce a Bill on a given 
subject. Not less than 48 hours later he moves for leave to introduce the Bill and that the 
Bill be given first reading. This is permitted automatically because introduction or first 
reading of a Bill does not imply approval of any sort and it is only after first reading that the 
Bill is ordered to be printed for distribution to the members. 


At a later sitting the Minister moves that the Bill be given second reading and that it 
be referred to an appropriate committee of the House of Commons. A favourable vote on 
the motion for second reading represents approval of the principle of the Bill so there is 
often an extensive debate, which, according to the standing orders of the House of Commons, 
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must be confined to the principle of the Bill. The debate culminates in a vote which, if 
favourable, results in the Bill being referred to the appropriate committee of the House, 
where it is given clause-by-clause consideration. 


At the committee stage, expert witnesses and interested parties may be invited to give 
testimony pertaining to the Bill, and the proceedings of the committee may cover many 
weeks. Upon completion of its consideration of the Bill, the House committee prepares a 
report which it submits to the House of Commons. The House must then decide whether 
to accept the committee’s report, including any amendments that the committee has made 
to the Bill. 


At the report stage any member may, on giving 24 hours notice, move an amendment 
to the Bill, and all such amendments are debated and put to a vote. Following that, a 
motion “that the bill be concurred in” or “that the bill, as amended, be concurred in’’, is 
put to the vote. 


Following this report stage, the Minister moves that the Bill be given third reading 
and passage. Debate of this motion is limited to whether the Bill should be given third 
reading. Amendments are permitted at this stage but they must be of a general nature, 
similar to those allowed on second reading. If the vote is favourable, the Bill is then intro- 
duced into the Senate where it goes through a somewhat similar process. (Since each 
House has its own rules of procedure, the processes in the two may not be identical, and are 
not identical at this time.) At the end of this procedure, the Bill is presented to the Governor 
General for Royal Assent and for his signature. Depending on the provisions in the Bill 
itself, it may come into force when it is signed by the Governor General, on’an appointed 
day, or when it is officially proclaimed. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
The Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House, subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before be- 
coming law. In practice, most public Bills originate in the House of Commons, although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters such as the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. X XVII for current legislation.) 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1964, the legislative author- 
ity of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following: the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of Canada (subject to certain exceptions—see p. 67); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by 
any mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of and 
providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; quar- 
antine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and inland 
fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between two 
provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of hanks and the issue of paper 
money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory notes; 
interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and discovery; 
copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; marriage 
and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, 
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but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted in the 
enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the legislatures 
of the provinces. 


Under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation is 
paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (Br. Stat. 
1950-51, c. 32) it is declared that the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to 
old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial 
laws in relation to old age pensions. By the British North America Act, 1964, which 
received Royal Assent on July 31, 1964, this amendment was extended at the request of 
the Parliament of Canada (June 19, 1964) to permit the payment of supplementary benefits, 
including survivors’ and disability benefits irrespective of age, under a contributory pension 
plan. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 102 
members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of New- 
foundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate is sum- 
marized by province in Table 7. 


Senators are appointed by the Governor General by instrument under the Great Seal 
of Canada. The actual power of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the 
Prime Minister whose advice the Governor General accepts in this regard. Until the 
passage of ‘An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate’ (SC 
1965, c.4), assented to on June 2, 1965, Senators were appointed for life; that Act fixes at 
75 years the age at which any person appointed to the Senate after the coming into force 
of the Bill will cease to hold his place in the Senate. 


In each of the four main divisions of Canada except Quebec, Senators represent the 
whole of the province for which they are appointed; in Quebec, one Senator is appointed for 
each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was formerly Lower Canada. The deliberations 
of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker appointed by the Governor General in Council 
(in effect by the Government) and government business in the Senate is sponsored by the 
Government Leader in the Senate. 


The powers of the Senate, in all respects except one, are co-extensive with those of 
the House of Commons. The one exception is that under the Canadian Constitution all 
“money Bills’, i.e., Bills to impose taxes or appropriate public moneys, must originate 


7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 | 1915-| 18%8- 
NLATIO MO Ae Ee aad Pabeeene et coe te 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
ETIGDOOMR IE Ae ee ae an ee cates 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
A DIANING: ETOVINCES: Aenisat «cece nis s.cretaress 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
BUR ISCOLEN Ee oe ee nena. 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
eee ESTs WACK. Nips timer cl MPLS, 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island................| ss in a 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
IO WLOUN CLAN Coe cies oats since cna alanrts sar eve wee Ay ae ees as we as as 6 
MERDErTH: PYOVINCES Kosher 2 sans saeinies 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 24 
PARTE DA Aes ts is. lich, ence 2 2 2 8 bf 4 4 4 6 6 
British Commbpis.: 5.1. .esenseuwteonds ce 8 8 8 8 8 3 8 6 6 
ARR ALGHOWATIILS «Cac Ua hence orn } 2 2 5 { 4 6 6 
PAS Ca ge eI cs ners RO Scenes | os 4 6 6 
TE OGRIG he cl ea hee hls Sateen ds 72 74 V7 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 102 
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8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at May 1, 19701 


Leader of the Opposition.............c.eeee0% thine 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments.................. 


i i ry 


Hon. Jean-Paun DiescHaTELetTs 
Hon. Paun Martin 

Hon. Jacques Ftynn 

Rosert Fortier 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘Honourable’’.) 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Newfoundland— 
(6 Senators) 
BasHa, MICHAEL G............0006: Curling 
Houett, MALCOLM.............204: St. John’s 
Coox, ERIc Ds CAD EE Oe PIO St. John’s 
CARTER, CHESLEY WituaM......... St. John’s 
Duaaan, JAMES ee mein ote e oes cs St. John’s 
PETTEN, WriiaM JoHN.............| St. John’s 
Prince Edward Island— 
(4 Senators) 
INMAN, FLORENCE ELSIh............ Montague 
MacDonatp, JoHN JOSEPH.......... Charlottetown 
PHILLIPs, Orvitte Howarb........ Alberton 
KicKHaM, THOMAS JOSEPH..... .....| Souris 
Nova Scotia— 
(8 Senators—2 vacancies) 
KGNLMY; JOHN JAMES ss. cies «00 Lunenburg 
IsNor, GORDON B.............00005 Halifax 
SMITH SDONALD erasure niece ons Liverpool 
CONNOLLY, HAROLD. .......0000.-0 0 Halifax 
Buiors, FREDERICK MuRRAY......... Truro 
MacpDoNnaLpD, JOHN MICHAEL...... ...| North Sydney 
WELCH WE RANKC tele as ceene seis oats Wolfville 
URQUHART, EARL WALLACE......... West Bay 


New Brunswick— 
(10 Senators) 


Burcuitt, GEORGE PERCIVAL....... South Nelson 


Frerausson, Murire, McQuEEn..... Fredericton 
McOGRAND, FREDIA. + +.... 020+ ¢-n05 Fredericton Jct. 
SAVOm NC ALISOD, Ph accemeciicee ieee + Moncton 
FourRNIER, EDGAR.............055: Troquois 
RatreNnBuRY, NELSON............- Saint John 
McE.man, CHaRLes RoBERT....... Fredericton 
McLean, Donatp ALLAN........... Black’s Harbour 
MicHrAupyHERVviviene> sce econ Fredericton 
RosicHauD, HEDARD............... Caraquet 
Quebec— 

(21 Senators—3 vacancies) 
Gourn, Lton MERCIER............. Montreal 
DEssUREAULT, JEAN-MARIE ........ Quebec 
HOURNIER) SARTO) oaeels secs cerns Montreal 
Mo.son, HARTLAND DE 

MON TAR VALU se tavecis sates ecsucteverts Montreal 
Lerranoois, J. EUGENE............ Montreal 
ManBOoTelinOn aanticncteicaiitt Trois-Riviéres 
Quart, Josie Atice DINAN......... Quebec 
BEaAvBIEN, Louis PHILIPPE.......... Montreal 
LYNN JACQUES tanec iire seen Quebec 
BOURGET, MAURICE s..00.0..000050 Lévis 
GRIINAS LOUIS| Peake aceite Montreal 
Bourque, ROMUALD..............- Outremont 
IDENIS AZELLUSA sect Montreal 
DeEscHATELETS, JEAN-PAUL.......... Montreal 


MAcNAUGHTON, ALAN AYLESWORTH.| Westmount 
Lane.ors, J. G. Ltoroup........... Quebec 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
DESRUISSEAUX, PAUL..........+++- Sherbrooke 
LAMONTAGNE, MAURICE............. Montreal 
PHILLIPS) UAZARUS) ceteris cleleloe icine Westmount 
IMUDESIVAYMOND) cece eratiantetnre Montreal 
GIGUERE, LoUIS DE GONZAGUE.....| Montreal 

Ontario— 
(22 Senators—2 vacancies) 
HAYDEN, SALTER ADRIAN........... Toronto 
Paterson, Norman McLeEop....... Fort William 
Roesuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH. ..| Toronto 
Connoty, JOHN J....... a, eA ee Ottawa 
@ROLE; DAVIDUA ma ctecieeeeree ‘Toronto 
Wuirtr, GEORGE STANLEY........... Madoc 
SULLIVAN, JosePH A................ Toronto 
CHOQUETTE, LIONED...5..5 000000. oe Ottawa 
Witte pEIARR YeAlers screen enciaerer Toronto 
O’Leary, M. GRATTAN............- Ottawa 
GROSART, ALLISTER..........200000% Ottawa 
WALKER, DAVID JAMES............- Toronto 
IBHEISLE EGHICAU Meme sentence ints Sudbury 
Lane, Daniet AIKEN.............. Toronto 
ATR D; JOHNEBUACK cee ne a stieoienee Toronto 
BENIDICKSON, WILLIAM MooRe...... Kenora 
Davey, Douetas Kerru........... Toronto 
THompson, ANDREW ERNEST..... ..| Kendal 
IUATRD EIDE toon Ree cee Windsor 
Kinnear, Mary ELIzaBeTH........ Port Colborne 
STANBURY, RICHARD JAMES......... Toronto 
MARTIN, PAUL cont ocdtes cnlvactecietes Windsor 
Manitoba— 
(3 Senators— vacancies) 
HATG. Jn CAMPBELL Saas e einai icne Winnipeg 
VUZYK) PAUL. aetna ccc Winnipeg 
Everett, Doueias DonaLp........ Winnipeg 
Saskatchewan— 
(6 Senators) 
ASELTINE, WALTER M............... Rosetown 
BoucuHer, WILLIAM ALBERT,........ Prince Albert 
Pearson, ARTHUR M............... Lumsden 
McDonatp, ALEXANDER Hamiton.| Regina 
ARGUE, Hazen RoBERT............ Kayville 
Sparrow, HERBERT ORVILIE....... N ook Battleford 
Alberta— 
(5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
CAMERON, DONALD.............-00¢ Edmonton 
GLADSTONDSUAMES Speen aceite Cardston 
Hastines, Hart ADAM...........4- Calgary 
Hays, Harry WI11aM............. Calgary 
PRowsE, JAMES HARPER............ Edmonton 
British Columbia— 
(1 Senator—5 vacancies) 
Nicuot, JoHN Lana..... Misisie/slele/ejs oie| AAV ANCOUVER 


1 Any change occurring between May 1, 1970 and the date of going to press of this volume will be carried in an 
Appendix and the Register of Official Appointments, Chap. X XVII, Pt. III. 
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in the House of Commons. The concurrence of the Senate is necessary before any piece 
of legislation, public or private, can become law. Government Bills, other than money 
Bills, may be introduced in either House. A substantial percentage of these are now intro- 
duced in the Senate where they may be freely discussed and amended and the House of 
Commons thus given the benefit of their prior scrutiny by the Senate. 


The Senate also retains its traditional role in respect of legislation originating in the 
House of Commons, namely, to take a “‘sober second look” at such legislation. Amend- 
ments may be made thereto and such amendments are often concurred in by the House of 
Commons. If there is disagreement concerning such amendments and the disagreement 
is not resolved by a conference between representatives of the two Houses, the legislation 
cannot be further proceeded with. 


The Senate provides a national forum for the discussion of public issues and the airing 
of grievances from whatever part of Canada they may emanate. The Senate, through its 
own committees and its participation in joint committees of both Houses, is particularly 
active in making studies in depth on matters of public concern. 


The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re- 
adjusted provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as prescribed by the 
Act were not thereby disturbed. 


In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly in 
1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 

The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popu- 


lation of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective in 
the General Election of 1949. 


After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that, as a result of a wartime 
shift of population, a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, 
in an effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to 
another, the British North America Act was again amended (RSC 1952, c. 304, Sect. 51) 
(see Canada Year Book 1963-64, p. 75) to ensure that the representation of any province 
should not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment, subject however to 
the qualifications that the effect of the rule should not be to make the representation of a 
province with a smaller population greater than any province with a larger population. 

Subsequently in 1952, Parliament enacted RSC 1952, c. 334, effective in the General 
Plection of 1953 and in each successive General Election down to that of the Twenty- 
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seventh Parliament (Nov. 8, 1965), which provided that representation in the House of 
Commons should be on the following basis:— 

Sect. 2.—Highty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
Territories, thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members. 


1965 Redistribution of Representation in the House of Commons.—The 
Representation Commissioner Act setting up the office and duties of the Representation 
Commissioner was given Royal Assent on Dec. 21, 1963. The Electoral Boundaries 
Readjustment Act providing for the establishment of Electoral Boundaries Commissions 
to report upon and to provide for the readjustment of the representation of the provinces 
in the House of Commons in accordance with the findings of the 1961 Census of Population 
was given Royal Assent on Novy. 20, 1964. 


Pursuant to Sect. 11 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act, the Dominion 
Statistician sent to the Representation Commissioner a certified return showing the popu- 
lation of Canada and of each of the provinces and the population of Canada by electoral 
districts as ascertained by the 1961 Census. The Representation Commissioner calculated 
the number of members of the House of Commons to be assigned to each of the provinces 
subject and according to the provisions of Sect. 51 of the British North America Act, 1867, 
and the rules provided therein. He then caused a statement to be published in the Canada 
Gazette of Nov. 28, 1964, setting forth the following results:— 

Eighty-eight members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province of 
Ontario, seventy-four for the Province of Quebec, eleven for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, thirteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-three 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, thirteen 


for the Province of Saskatchewan, nineteen for the Province of Alberta and seven for the Prov- 
ince of Newfoundland. 


The Governor General, by proclamation published in the Canada Gazette, established 
an Electoral Boundaries Commission for each province. It was the task of each Com- 
mission to prepare, with all reasonable dispatch, a report setting forth its recommendations 
concerning the division of its particular province into electoral districts and the recom- 
mendations concerning the description of the boundaries of each such district and the 
representation and name to be given thereto. A copy of the 1961 Census return was sent 
to the chairman of each Commission immediately after its members were appointed. 


Pursuant to Sect. 8 of the Representation Commissioner Act, maps were prepared 
in the office of the Representation Commissioner showing the distribution of population 
in each province and setting out alternative proposals respecting the boundaries of electoral 
districts in each province; these maps were then supplied to the respective Commissions. 
The Commissions complied with the procedure of the Electoral Boundaries Act and com- 
pleted their reports within the time prescribed, which was one year. Two certified copies 
of each report were received by the Representation Commissioner; as required by Sect. 
19(1) of that Act, one of these copies was transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, who in turn laid it before the House of Commons. 


Then followed a period of thirty days in which objections in writing, signed by no 
fewer than ten members of the House of Commons, were filed with the Speaker specifying 
the provisions of the report objected to and the reasons for the objection. A further 
period of 15 days was set aside in which the House of Commons was to consider the matter 
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of the objections; this period was increased to 45 sitting days by an Act, assented to on 
Feb. 23, 1966, entitled ‘An Act to extend the time for consideration of objections pursuant 
to Sect. 20 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act with respect to the reports of 
commissions established for the decennial census taken in the year 1961’’. 


Several objections were filed with the Speaker, the motions were taken up and con- 
sidered and the reports referred back to the Representation Commissioner by the Speaker 
and then to the Commissions. On the expiration of a thirty-day period for that purpose, 
the Commissions returned their reports with or without amendment, through the Represen- 
tation Commissioner to the Speaker. Then a draft representation order was prepared by 
the Representation Commissioner to be transmitted to the Secretary of State. This 
order specified the number of members of the House of Commons who shall be elected for 
each of the provinces as calculated by the Representation Commissioner and, dividing 
each of the provinces into electoral districts, described the boundaries of each such district 
and specified the representation and name given thereto, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the reports. The Governor in Council, by proclamation of June 
16, 1966, declared the draft representation order to be in force, effective upon the dissolu- 
tion of the then-existing Parliament. 


At the subsequent election, according to the representation order set out in the Schedule 
to the Proclamation, 88 members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, 74 for the Province of Quebec, 11 for the Province of Nova Scotia, 10 for the 
Province of New Brunswick, 13 for the Province of Manitoba, 23 for the Province of British 
Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, 13 for the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, 19 for the Province of Alberta and seven for the Province of Newfoundland. In 
addition, one member each will be elected for the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories, making a total representation of 264 in the House of Commons. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 28 General 
Elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons, as at Federal General Elections 1867-1968 


: 
2 
Province or Territory S07) foray aera) 1883) 706) ft oce (L004 | toe He 198 19 1949 | 1998 | 1968 
1963 
1965 
ADAPTORS CR ecco oe Benet bets 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 88 
COTES OY C7 ow pedis ae PREC ce 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 15 74 
INOG ASCO LED, foie oa:s mice ba ee repe ss 19 21 PA 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 11 
New Brunswick... c.c. 3. 0s ecyaie tes 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 10 10 10 
1S RATS a\ af: be aaa i ee en ter 4 4 5) 5 7 10 10 15 fey) 17 16 14 13 
PSE EIR OLN DIA. 5 1c e.etictan oie a 6 6 6 7 vi 13 14 16 18 22.) 23 
Prince tidward Island.....cc.-+5|' sex ll ves 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Reiaica bOHO WAR: -otssjocis eir.cisctac ies 10 | 16] 21 OTN 20) ein melo: 
Se ee Eee sre woe | ve | oe | AT ET LON oy to) te) 17 | at de fb 
MATKON DOLTILOLY. 2 sc0.0 meee ne a's ssl 1 1 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T.1....... ay pe ae ee) CD ee cart ee aly 
Wewromdland. 2221. 0s. es. ens ees 7 7 7 
Wotalss haat. ee tates 181 | 200 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 235 | 245 | 245 | 262 | 265 264 


1 Electoral District of Northwest Territories in 1963, 1965 and 1968. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth General Election, 
June 25, 1968 and Revised to May 1, 1970 


Sea en, Serrerevavessie ana ei oysen too cance sors) sac aveverers vpsici eve autnete aka) sesieesnererar a ven ctagtony ete Hon. Lucien LamourrnUx 

Jed ghact Wu basbisies) awn morte co aAte Denese SOCIO UMN OLs Ronda ue ses Sbane Rt. Hon. Pierre Exvriorr TRuDEAU 
header Of hel Oppositlonicn scams te cide cities ersten eines elereiear eee porters Hon. Rosert L. STanFIELD 
Clericonthe: House ot Commonstecrmieeeinnccn aacecmemce eee ALISTAIR FRASER 


Norr.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 11, p. 97. The leaders of the political parties are in- 
dicated by asterisks (*). For Parliamentary Secretaries, see p. 82. This information, except the population of 
constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer. Party affiliations are unofficial. Lib.=Liberal; 
P.C.=Progressive Conservative; N.D.P.=New Democratic Party; R.cr.=Ralliement créditiste; Ind.=Inde- 
pendent. Party standing at General Election of June 25, 1968: 155 Liberal, 72 Progressive Conservative, 22 New 
Democratic Party, 14 Ralliement créditiste, and 1 Independent. 


Total 
Votes 
Province a nee Voters Ne pie Polled Party 
and Ce ’ on Gael by Name of Member P.O. Address | Affili- 
Electoral District SUS lee last nc’. | Mem- ation 
1966 rejec- nen 
tions) 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 


(7 members) 
Bonavista-Trinity- 


Conception........... 67,876 | 35,823 | 25,624 | 14,823 |F. Moorss.............. Harbour Grace...|P.C. 
Burin-Burgeo........... 54,219 | 24,626 | 14,993 | 8,674 |Hon. D. Jamieson...... Swift Current..... Lib. 
Gander-Twillingate....| 71,620 | 32,842 | 20,085 | 10,601 |J. H. Lunpriean....... GanderSaae5-- ee P..C. 
Grand Falls—White 

Bay-Labrador....... 66,973 | 32,697 | 20,694 | 10,322 |A. H. Pepprg.......... Waindsoneeee eer jexOn 
Humber-St. George’s- 

Steer becca 77,380 | 38,220 | 22,665 | 9,765 |J. MARSHALL............ Corner Brook..... PICs 
Sb. JOON Ss Wastes aeecie 83,321 | 41,164 | 30,116 | 18,153 |J. A. McGraru......... SttJohnis. sea. EEG 
St. John’s West......... 72,007 | 37,222 | 27,398 | 15,379 |W. C. Carrer.......... Sr vOnnS aan IES 


Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 


@ardigancenmacnrnineces 22,978 | 12,840 | 11,610 | 5,717 |M.J. McQuarp......... Souristesriecer nie \AOe 

Hgmiontre te cciunntnen 31,034") 16,212) | 13,534 | 7,182 |D. MacDonaup.........pAlberton......06. Pic: 

Hillsborough........... 32,192 | 18,627 | 15,897 | 8,328 |H. N. MacquarRRm..... Wictorlaas- cence 1 Oy 

WEN el Opn onapdeseaern 22,331 | 11,537 | 10,184 | 5,049 |Hon. J. A. MacLean....|Belle Creek....... PAC. 
Nova Scotia— 

(11 members) 

Annapolis Valley....... 715200) | 87, 720) | 30,963 | 17,485 |J. PY Now DAN. .....+..- Wolivilleseenpeeer pe. 
Cape Breton-East 

Richmond ss.seeacee: 65,292 || 32,771 | 27,867 | 11,583 |D. MacInnis........... Glace Bay........ BGs 
Cape Breton High- 

lands-Canso.......... 57,092 | 31,675 | 27,578 | 13,725 |Hon. A. J, MacEHacuen..|Inverness......... Lib. 
Cape Breton-The Syd- 

NEVS scores: crore avehes 67.526) | 34.882) 29) 206)1) 147974 IRS Moms. ..ce- oc ere Sydney Mines....|P.C. 
Central Nova.......... 60,639 | 35,085 | 28,748 | 16,720 |R. MacEwan........... New Glasgow....|P.C. 
Cumberland- 

Colchester North..... 65,181 | 37,511 | 30,498 | 18,446 |R. C. Coares........... Ambherst......... PCs 
Dartmouth- 

Halifax East......... 90,286 | 45,022 | 35,961 | 19,694 |M. ForREsTALL......... Waverley......... BC: 
Ef alifaxcz scan costae we 70,822 | 40,727 | 32,727 | 19,569 |Hon. R. L. Sranrietp*..|Halifax........... PEGs 
Halifax-East Hants....| 85,070 | 46,513 | 37,759 | 22,323 |R. McCumave........... Halifax! sss scene Ric: 
South Shore. ..2..3..... 625692 NST AO0 0 InoOs2oaul Mid ,odc: hus kv. © ROUSE seen ee: Lunenburg........ PG: 
South Western Nova...| 60,239 | 33,208 | 28,064 | 14,548 |L.-R. Commav.......... Saulnierville...... Pec. 

New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 
Carleton-Charlotte..... 56,893 | 32,107 | 24,928 | 15,469 |Hon, H. J. Fuemmina...|Upper 
Woodstock..... le Or 
Fundy-Royal.......... 63,465 | 35,592 | 27,998 | 17,0138 |G. FarRwWEATHER....... East Riverside...|P.C. 
Gloucestersnencndn ses 59,903 | 28,458 | 22,457 | 12,196 |H. Breav.............. racadiennsrmecr Lib. 
Madawaska-Victoria...| 57,000 | 26,615 | 20,151 9,024) IE) CORBIN eee cgaeslo Edmundston...... Lib. 
Moncton ay nets seas 74,110 | 41,742 | 36,145 | 17,969 |C. H. THomas.......... IMoncetonsecne ears Pics 
Northumberland- 

Miramichi saecccte nce 54,527 | 24,998 | 19,700 | 10,292 |G. A. P. Smrra......... Newcastle........ Lib. 
Restigouche............ 51,519 | 24,113 | 19,748 | 9,991 |Hon. J.-E. Dusé........ Campbellton..... Lib. 
Saint John—Lancaster...| 72,597 | 40,273 | 30,073 | 15,756 |T. M. Beu............. Saint Johnie... .cnib-@- 
Westmorland-Kent..... 51,593 | 26,044 | 21,916 | 11,519 |G. Crossman........... Buctouche........ Lib. 
York-Sunbury......... 75,181 | 37,970 | 31,600 | 17,394 IJ. C. MacRag........... Silverwood....... P.C. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth Generai Election, 
June 25, 1968 and Revised to May 1, 1970—continued 


Total 
Votes 
Province aie Voters Ag a Polled 
and Geaeia on (incl by Name of Member P.O. Address 
Electoral District 1966 List ~~ | Mem- 
Tele: ber 
tions) 
No. No. No. No. 
Quebec— 
(74 members) 
PPO RUST oe shere <issyiei ee oe 58,598 | 27,335 | 20,025 | 10,884 |G. Laprism............. MaSarrer anacsnes 
Brgentedil es ...6 osc.0s is 72,926 | 41,059 | 32,694 | 15,726 |R.-B. Magsor............ Saint-Sauveur- 
des-Monts...... 
PGRUCO Renee Asc mice sis he's 105727 | 36,362) || 28,593 | 13,428 |R. Roprr@ur........... Ville-Saint- 
F Georges-Ouest.. 
Beauharnois... oc 006 6s 73,207 | 40,519 | 29,307 | 17,203 |G. Lanren.............. Salaberry-de- 
Valleyfield..... 
Bellechasse........-.++- 66,376 | 34,985 | 24,070 | 11,187 |A. LamBErT............ JOlyenseeee nec eae 
PESGEENTEL sas seis Nissi, 2.0 5 23,378 | 10,818 |A. YANAKIS............ Nees eee 
de-Brandon..... 
Bonaventure 19,300 | 10,144 |A. BicHarp Carleton.......... 
(Gham bly cases tarecliss 35,379 | 22,767 |B. Pmon Beloeil.... 
Champlain 4 26, 891 9,866 |L. Matra Saint-Casi shar 
Charlevoix 23,112 | 9,487 |Hon. M. AssELIn La Malbaie....... 
Chicoutimi 28,330 | 14,054 |P. Lanetors Chicoutimi,...... 
COMPTON eis so Settee 25,652 | 11,961 |H. Larutirre Lac-Mégantic..... 
Drummond 30,601 | 11,667 |Hon. J.-L. Pepin Drummondville.. 
IR EONGENAC tyres «is f-0t)0.° 27,283 | 12,298 |B. Dumont! Plessisville....... 
(GaspOreocisis He wieteie estas is3 EXD aes |) OENS WA Oxa. cee seonooseocde Chandler)? s.. +... 
Gatineau........... Abe 27,112 | 14,848 |G. CLERMONT........... PRHUPSO, sere sees 
Fire Leathe te cracnicw 33,796 - Lucerne.,........ 
Nolietionwees, ccccccsens os 29,395 ; Crabtree. .......- 
Kamouraska 22,046 Saint-Pascal...... 
ADECNERS Si actattowes 2h 30,621 Saint-Antoine- 
des-Laurentides. 
Lac-Saint-Jean.........-. 58,079 | 26,413 | 20,373 Biss niestoe ces 
Langelier F 30,058 Quebec 
Lapointe.......... ¥ 25,549 Jonquiére 
Laprairie A. 42,884 Laprairie 
MUG VAS Hee orcs ss crarezetststaeiehetes s 33, 308 , Lauzon 
Hon gue wil. wee ctelek esas 91,553 | 48,866 | 32,316 ‘ Longueuil......... 
WOUDIMNIOTE 5.00 cists #100 70,465 | 36,692 | 30,397 | 11,302 |A. Fortin BAS on HAaAnCnoT Victoriaville...... 
Louis-Hébert........... 95,493 | 58,369 | 44,994 | 28,220 |J.-C. CantIN........... Cap-Rouge....... 
Manicouagan........... (4,183! 37,195 )] 22,803) 138,504 |G. BEOUING jc. eeie 6 sen. + Septellestcnacsece 
(MACAO Seine ccct pei eect 52,465 | 24,878 | 17,360 | 9,207 |P. De Bang............ Quebec........... 
IMUSSISCUOMS 5.0.2 46. <,515.000 74,247 | 40,555 | 31,095 ;-12,905 |Y. Forest............... Wag Om eanameee ett 
Montmorency.........- 97,541 | 53,644 | 42,152 | 17,327 |O. LarnaMMm........... Sainte-Foy....... 
PORPIAC Ie noe soa seme 59,755 | 30,896 | 21,186 | 10,250 |T. Lerepvre........... Davidson......... 
POrbne Ul we acccis, aa shscssatsss 93,758 | 49,793 | 38,629 | 18,328 |R. Gopm.............. Les Ecureuils..... 
Québec-Hst............. 83,862 | 46,442 | 34,988 | 14,945 |G. DugueT............. Quebeesies.cic ee 
Richelieu ; Sey ile) |) Ws Citi) PRS xed, Bcogocaeanusos Sainte-Brigitte- 
des-Saults...... 
Richmond 25,128 | 11,853 |L. Beauporn........... Bromptonville.. 
Rimouski 24,807 | 12,073 |G. LeBuanc............ Rimouski. s-..- 
Roberval ; 18,993 | 8,811 |C.-A. GAUTHIER........ Mistassini........ 
Saint-Hyacinthe........ 78,230 | 44,804 | 35,245 | 16,389 |Hon. J.-H.-T, Ricarp..|Saint-Hyacinthe.. 
Saine-Jean ccc vs cecssteeie 77,700 | 41,820-] 31,129 | 15,878 |W. Smitg............... Hemmingford.... 
Saint-Maurice.......... 75,068 | 39,212 | 31,700 | 138,895 |Hon. J. CHReTIEN...... Shawinigan....... 
Sheilord)ne weet owes 75,664 | 39,618 | 31,524 | 12,633 |G. RonpEAU........... Granby acc centes. 
Sherbrookes....2 5 sc0e0s 89,693 | 51,070 | 38,575 | 15,270 |P.-M. Gmrvais......... Suen einer 
Témiscamingue......... 59,723 | 27,866 | 21,665 | 12,532 R @AOURTDNA Se eset ete JRO UNV omanaan con 
SL AYOISCOURUA e105) 15/2 u sieis 64,117 | 31,171 | 22,963 | 10,605 |R. GmnpRON........... Rive. du-Loup.. 
Terrebonne............. 92,821 | 51,625 | 35,106 21, 191 |J.-_R. Comrors........... Repentigny....... 
Trois-Riviéres.......... 93,318 | 52,274 | 39,066 17,592 |J J.-A,. MoNGRAIN,........ rois-Riviéres.... 
Waudrowil we fans cacti 97,742 | 51,584 | 40,959 | 29,830 |R. EmarD............-.|| le-Perrot........ 
WWALIENETIVG 05-05 warcye ciiscrs 61,022 | 29,880 | 21,462 | 10,073 |O. T&rRavLt............ Wal’@Ork: sie 
Island of Montreal and 
fle Jésus— 
PMTANTESIO for eyb-ie = olntarouavs 91,047 | 50,690 | 36,952 | 23,149 |J.-L. RocHon........... Montreal......... 
MSORTHERS ss oie vise ae) 103,078 | 54,791 | 36,927 | 19,778 |J.-L. TRUDEL........... Montreal North.. 
IBA Lats han eee eae 105,435 | 59,219 | 48,178 | 34,146 |J.-P. Govmr............ Saint-Laurent..... 
TINY PINAY: Ao.s.2 saw pieces 98,075 | 50,442 | 37,636 | 18,701 |Hon. E. W. Kmrans.... Hampstead 
COLOTCOTA EAT ce ies eet 92,611 | 50,846 | 35,619 | 19,051 |A. PoRTELANCE......... Montreal. ... 
infer tl Ec ee 72,880 | 40,424 | 22,641 | 12,080 |Hon. G. PBLLETIER...... Westmount 


1 Resigned Apr. 6, 1970; see Appendix for by-election. 
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Province 
and 
Electoral District 


Quebec—concluded 
Island of Montreal and 
le J ésus—concluded 
hachine enn eras ernrct 


Wa Salle era trascuesiteccs 
Wsaunienseeec a cotactet 
Laval 
Maisonneuve..........- 
MERCIER Nein deen 


Mount Royal’... 2.....- 


Notre-Dame-de-Grace.. 
Outremontssseee ceo 
Papineanwnansenier 
Saint-Denis... ..00.++ 6 
Saint-Henri.., 20.2128 
Saint-Jacques........... 
Sainte-Marie........... 


Ontario— 
(88 members) 


Frontenac-Lennox 

and Addington....... 
Glengarry-—Prescott..... 
Grenville-Carleton..... 
Grey-Simcoe........... 
I al Goniseseeretincie are etre 


Hamilton East......... 
Hamilton Mountain.... 
Hamilton—Wentworth. . 
Hamilton West......... 
Ftastin escorts: pchee eet 
ELURONM Reames eter ee 
Kenora-Rainy River... 
Kent-Essexfivcs oe. 
Kingston and the 
IISENVOISS Wc ood cqnoguos 


London West........... 
Middlesexvasces seaeeces 
Niagara Falls.......... 
Nickel Belt: .: 25 gene. 
Nipissing sean iae 
Norfolk-Haldimand.... 
Northumberland- 
Dunhamreasee aac ae 
Ontarioprcscn ence. 
Oshawa-Whitby........ 
Ottawa-Carleton....... 
Ottawa Centre......... 


Popu- 
lation, 
Census 

1966 


No. 


90,851 
75,018 
94,885 
75,034 
98,013 
79,721 
104,113 


87,529 


80,199 
82,020 
76,592 
79,1983 
72,867 
64, 562 
67,761 
116,330 
76,832 
81,688 


78, 644 


79,857 
93,228 
66,421 
57, 967 
65,412 
79,123 
82, 682 
92,588 
79,918 
83,873 
68,504 
62, 262 
69,179 


69, 413 
72,560 
98, 458 


Voters 
on 
List 


No. 


51,419 
43, 868 
57,115 
34,575 
55, 226 
46,010 
55,787 


51,896 


44,693 
44° 046 
40,139 
36,741 
36, 143 
30,344 
38, 863 
55,560 
44.549 
51,439 


26,213 
51,935 
33,722 
26,877 
35,485 
40,991 
31,212 


31,556 
32,044 
54,006 
37,008 
47,589 
58,543 
41,788 
54,553 
48, 686 
45,941 
33,934 
32,086 
28,341 
43,674 


42, 602 
52, 828 
37,599 
34,140 
36,457 
42/792 
44,737 
57, 166 
45, 483 
46,473 
32,379 
31,822 
39, 164 


38, 254 
40,496 
55, 687 
52,504 
45,370 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 
(inel. 
rejec- 


tions) 


18,977 
40, 489 
27,521 
20,357 
29,073 
29,840 
25,501 


25, 283 
24,377 
44° 334 
28,222 
37,320 
47, 648 
30,790 
43,540 
38, 251 
33,959 
27, 846 
26,995 
20,725 
31, 125 


32,951 
40,799 
28.151 
27,948 
29, 304 
33, 111 
31,983 
44391 
35,275 
34,151 
25, 821 
25,364 
31,754 


30,993 
31,924 
45,757 
44,014 
34,306 


Name of Member 


IRE ROCK a Pe euraereore 


IMPROV erences 


Rt. Hon. P. E. 
TE RUDEAU nana crates 


UI GuUIEBAGET etre acreeeiee 
J.-Gs 


D. ALKENBRACK........ 
VOR GRIERS steer 


Tee GRIELS mice nme: 


de M. Rerp Sa esi teow 


Hon. E. J. Benson..... 
K. 
M. aoe 
ME MGB RIDE! oan nee. 
DOM A @opmewaccr ce se 


ELYNIMEN sce ce sen 


Qe LAN Diino desl siete eres 
Hons J.\GREBNWAG oa: 
G.. TASBRRE Sh eoraene cet 


Hon. J. N. TURNER.... 
Hon. G. McIurarra..... 


Party 

P.O. Address Affili- 

ation 
Lachmes jes eee Lib. 
Montrealle\--eas Lib. 
Montreal......... Lib. 
Montreal......... Lib. 
Ville-de-Laval....|Lib. 
Montreal @iesaaeee Lib. 

Pointe-aux- 

Trembles....... Lib. 
Montreal@ 2... Lib. 
IMontrealeeccsse- Lib. 
Outremont....... Lib. 
Montrealleyanerie Lib. 
Miontrealteyrsccete Lib. 
Montreal..,......|Lib. 
Montréalies.ceose Lib. 
Montreal......... Paes 
Saint-Michel...... Lib. 
erdunen eeeceenr Lib. 
Westmount....... Lib. 
Desbarats........ Lib. 
Brantiordescrur Lib. 
Wiarton scveeuteste Lib. 
Cochrane: sae Lib. 
St. Thomas...... Lib. 
Amherstburg..... Lib. 
Fort William..... Lib. 
Napanee.......... IPA@s 
Glen Robertson...|Lib. 
Ottawa Lib. 
Shallow Lake....|P.C. 
Oakwvillewcemece: Lib. 
Dundas.e2e acsce Lib. 
Hamilton......... Lib. 
I'amultonees sss Lib. 
Ancaster cecrece Lib. 
Mamiltoneie. «eee ECs 
|Belleville......... 12Or 
ZATICH ee steko: Jeon 

Kenoraoastn tee L.-Lab 
Blenheim......... AG 
Kangstoness nents Lib. 
Kitchener........ Lib. 
EF Hlorence see eaces EAC: 
Arnprionrnsmecee. Lib. 
Smiths Falls..... PC 
Hihorol die eames Lib. 
ond onenencsoees Lib. 
ondontekescce one Lib. 
Tsondon a) avrccnene Lib. 
Niagara Falls..... Lib. 
Chelmsford....... Lib. 
Sturgeon Falls....|Lib. 
Wangtontenrensee IPC; 
Port Hope... sce. Lib. 
Pickering<enne Lib. 

Oshawavte:.. eee N.D.P 
Ottawaecesen a: Lib. 
Ottawa-nceescrmcs Lib. 
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Province 


an 
Electoral District 


Ontario—concluded 


Parry Sound—Muskoka. 
Peel-Dufferin-Simcoe. . 
WeeliSouthy 6s 5c anes. 
Petinee soc eiek.. ce asis cis 


Port Arthur............ 
EPASUIN GS, < <:os.0.0n o:o1riore 


SC ieee Mee ae 


DUC DUT Ys. © toe cee eects 
enn Ger! BBY. <.)ac\0:5.5 10108 
Timiskaming........... 
ERATAINING 2985 .- 012s soc a8 


Wollington® - 5c ssden 
Wellington—-Grey 
Windsor-Walkerville. .. 
WANGSOL WeSbe sae ccee- 
Mork North... aes. es 


Metropolitan Toronto— 
BOA G View 2s. site tcreseii6 
DBVONDPOEG «.s.ec0-sisserarersinr 
Mon wally. <.s¢ semis wale * 
Pi plinton 25 sarees eae 
TSTODICOKE: bose 5,0/5:0%e1<,0'0K0 


Pig Parksi sc saad 
Parkdale. cect orn es 


Searborough East...... 
Scarborough West...... 
BDAGING oo cers leis oe 
STINIGy Moca ices uslces <i 
mork Contre. . 5.6. snes 
Work Hasbanecncncniecas 
York-Scarborough..... 
Mork:Southe s. 224.5056: 
VOLK WeStajaccenk see de 


Manitoba— 
(18 members) 
Brandon-Souris......... 
Churchill. . nea ale 


BEAT OUOLLOs.3 0.10 sinc cis 05 
POP GAIO' Sone a dateces seo 
EEO VONCDED atoe aseroieciae 


Selkirk 
Winnipeg North........ 


Popu- 

lation, 

Census 
1966 


No. 


4; 646 


63,750 
63,826 
58, 986 
60,737 
61,990 
53,391 
63,075 
94, 132 
91,024 
84,035 


Voters 
on 
List 


36,380 
34,839 
31, 487 
32,656 
31,875 
26,107 
31,487 
53,071 
49,612 
47,839 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 
(inel. 
rejec- 
tions) 


No. 


33, 632 
45,364 
34,788 
25,425 
40,372 
52,124 
31,062 
37,461 
22,952 


31,175 
93,154 
32, 432 
31,674 
40,149 
36,593 
22,632 
37,791 
20,765 
21,043 
22,244 
26, 723 
45, 126 
35, 162 
30, 569 
27, 491 
35,214 
30,765 
47,094 
35,395 


25,631 
21,598 
53, 827 
39, 606 
57,569 
32, 461 
38,645 
33,942 
29,165 
33,577 
35, 925 
49/740 
35, 021 
17,109 
23,022 
47, 862 
43,740 
63,994 
28, 833 
45,937 


29,204 
21,798 
23,559 
22,965 
26,303 
19, 762 
21,817 
42,839 
39,104 
34,687 


Votes 
Polled 
by 
Mem- 
ber 


15, 060 
9,009 
8,701 
11,785 
12,706 
8,415 
9,021 
22,0382 
17,310 
15, 608 


Name of Member P.O. Address 

SL RICHARDS. jsmae act Ottawa: ousesese. 
Tes GE RAIN CIS, setaveteiasfoiasstia Ottawan-eeomecr 
Wise Ni S BILD cc: cpevererets sisi Woodstock....... 
GORATEKDN shite ome ee Gravenhurst...... 
BeSe BEER ceaumenackis Brampton........ 
UAC HAPPRRIA er el ees Cooksville........ 
Hon. J. W. Monteira...|Stratford......... 
EPR AULENWR 4 cn ckien co Lakefield......... 
Hon. R. K. Anpras....|Port Arthur...... 
ony Greens ect. agen tates (Cobourg sesame. 
DAD dstorreajeanoe anne Petawawa........ 
Jer COLE Nias carer cleo ete Sarmlas.ocy eens 
Cai MURPH Yen. eee Sault Ste. Marie. . 
TeaG@e MG Nanya erect St. Catharines.. 
Re BAR YNARD = schtcnie Orilliagiaceaeeciee 
Hon. L. Lamourreux....|Cornwall......... 
at hoP OWE SS seb doa soon iG bb uiry-ce reese oe 
Bos Kee PmNinbRea. eet ae Dryden sewer eer. 
VAL Pintw RS ye y-rers sets eS New Liskeard... 
HE 5 hop Cees See Atal tshaT Ibi} 5oN5 S550 
Wis Ga Scorn) sis: aren cee Kinmount........ 
M. SALTSMAN........--- Galt enantio 
DR OLMIn, cr carpet Welland een ene 
AG OS ELALES Ss. agereceeaiaere Giielphe sus at ediees 
MEOHIO WE nance AT GRUP etacene 
M. MacGuiaan......... Windsor.... 

ig GIR AWA Prec cere fel. Windsor.... 
IBSDANSON Ss eect ei ale Willowdale 
J EAROBMRTS:s cpelisia cates ste Newmarket 
Ji GIDBERT yreracsieietscitslaiclals Morontoe.c.. sjasre 
Sli CACCTA ee tacuebr aces Roronvomeentncerise 
Rie Pen KCAPDIAND so isistsiees eres Downsview 

Hon. M. SHarp......... Morontoncerrctesvee's 
(A GILLESPIE spor sets shel Morontocesencs es 
VAC ESIRE WIEN io sie) sisi cislotersiel® EPOrontOy.. 2c! elses 
WW. at ID UAIROIN: conysaincveueraate Islington... 2... -.. 
KCoEVOBINSON bist-ictseisl ates PROKOMbOn sr. niare cate 
SEMATIOAS Zc ener Toronto. -aeeeee 
Hon. D. 8. Macponautp|Toronto.......... 
TS WARING hier carte avi opsteeecanane EROLONUO!penctetlatensts 
IM P.O’ CONNEDM se ceol ee OLON tOnauiie else. 
D. WEATHERHEAD....... Willowdale. 
IPAS RUVIAN so reise optoae acts FROLOntO merrier 
Hon. P. HeLiyer....... MorontOs scuverdeerere 
Jistlire. WA DBGGiRs <ctersny-teieri< ARONONUOneyeta sta 
Si OTL. Ja casnhiests sass Moronbo ern aas 
RF OLANB URULan eck, cetera: Qttawalszemererete 
ae WIS sch mate siete craet MorOntOhsysmisiteterers 
Po iGo GEVENS a. semaine NOronvOn aed 
Hon. W. DInsDALE...... Brandones weaves 
Rei SUMPSON, acs taysstecs craks Blin Won sete. 
G. RITcHIB.........066- DD aiip iar eesine 
(Gu hapanee, Koricoooec afar NOLAN: sirevetts ter 
GC. STEWART o.c000- cscs Minnedosa........ 
Ga RSC opEnieese sian cites Portage la Prairie. 
M. G. SmercHanski..../Winnipeg........- 
TieP ig GUAM ose teeters St. Boniface...... 
EB. SCHREYER!........5- Winnipeg Sevan oes 
Di. ORGIRO Ween calle aie Winnipeg......... 


1 Resigned June 9, 1969; D. Rowland (N.D.P.) elected in by-election Apr. 13, 1970. 
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Total 
Votes 
Province ee bs Voters ad a Polled Party 
and eon Guel by Name of Member P.O. Address | Affili- 
Electoral District ens oS) Me ist ~~" | Mem- ation 
1966 rejec- ber 
tions) 


Manitoba—concluded 


Winnipeg North Centre.| 79,039 | 45,390 | 30,671 | 14,880 |S. H. Knowugs........ Winnipeg......... INGER? 

Winnipeg South......... 90,329 | 53,726 | 44,393 | 23,457 |Hon. J. RicHaRpson....|Winnipeg......... Lib. 

Winnipeg South Centre.| 98,752 | 57,094 | 46,170 | 23,775 |E. B. Osumr............ Winnipeg. ene Lib. 
Saskatchewan— 

(13 members) 

IARSINIDOINY Sse ose e ects es 62,869 | 32,994 | 28,645 | 9,636 |A. B. Douatas......... Weyiburnssseseeee Lib. 
Battleford—Kindersley..| 69,765 | 35,236 | 28,544 | 10,583 |R. THomson............ Duperow......... ING DSP: 
Mackenzie.............. 52,613 | 26,912 | 20,420 | 8,578 |S. J. Korcuinsk1....... Rama ieceuctee es PC 
Meadow Lake.......... 52,556 | 25,700 | 19,544 | 7,688 |A. C. Caprev........... Spiritwood........ iC 
Moose Jaw-eesccces oases 69,532 | 36,022 | 29,672 | 11,982 |J. L. Skosera.......... Moose Jaw........ INSIDER. 
Prince Albert........... 73,062 | 40,127 | 32,014 | 17,850 |Rt. Hon. J. G. 

DIEFENBAKER......... Prince Albert..... PCs 
Qu’ Appelle-Moose 

Mountain. ..22 sess 67,671 | 36,411 | 29,660 | 12,429 |R. R. SournHam......... Gainsborough..... 12K Cis 
Regina Mast...0-.2-s078 90,047 | 49,358 | 39,527 | 13,641 |J. Burron.............. Regina... 9-0 oe Neb 
Regina-Lake Centre....| 92,459 | 52,940 | 44,008 | 17,102 |L. Bmngamin........... Regina...) eee N.D.P. 
Saskatoon-Biggar...... 86,538 | 49,682 | 37,511 | 15,928 |A. P. Gunave........... Saskatoon........ NDP: 
Saskatoon—Humboldt..| 97,084 | 54,246 | 44,490 | 15,210 |Hon. O. E. Lane....... Saskatoon........ Lib. 
Swift Current- 

Maple Creek.......... 65,774 | 35,233 | 28,572 | 11,237 |J. McINTosH............ Swift Current..... 124%, 
Yorkton-Melville...... 75,424 | 42,737 | 34,186 | 18,212 |L. NysTrom............ NWorktonwseneealINewebe 

Alberta— 
(19 members) 
Athabasca.........-....| 61,969 | 27,755 | 18,990 | 8,852 |P. YewouuK........... Lac-la-Biche...... EG 
Battlemtiver eee 62,602 | 32,372 | 24,577 | 15,725 |C. Downey Wake oe dossiers Castor) ieas see LAC: 
Calgary Centre......... 80,057 | 50,808 | 36,305 | 16,977 |Hon. D. S. Harxness..|Calgary.......... ics 
Calgary North......... 108,224 | 58,006 | 43,733 | 21,708 |E. M. Woo.LIaMs........ Calgarycsesese ees PACs 
Calgary South.......... 104,752 | 56,934 | 43,233 | 20,472 |P. MAHONEY............ Calgary ss-ce een Lib. 
Crowicoteee see ee 56,403 | 29,497 | 22,582 | 16,508 |JJ. H. HorNneR.......... Pollockville....... P.C 
Edmonton Centre....... 88,896 | 51,388 | 35,207 | 12,062 |S. E. Paprosk1.......... Edmonton........ P.C 
Edmonton East......... 97,501 | 50,681 | 34,521 | 15,764 |W. SKoREYKO........... Edmonton........ Bee 
Edmonton-Strathcona..| 92,651 | 54,386 | 40,474 | 21,074 |H. Harrigs........ ..|Edmonton........|Lib. 
Edmonton West........ 101,480 | 51,907 | 39,928 | 19,612 |Hon. M. LamBrert Edmonton........ EG: 
Lethbridge.............| 70,395 | 36,224 | 26,645 | 11,901 |D. R. Gunptockx....... Lethbridge....... PC; 
Medicine Hat........... 63,442 | 32,327 | 24,589 | 9,015 |Hon. H. A. Ouson...... Medicine Hat..... Lib. 
Palliser.. woeeess+-e-| 70,494 | 36,943 | 28,279 | 16,967 |S. ScHUMACHER......... Drumbheller....... Pe. 
Peace River.. sven 60,8a2 | 30,5021 | 21-420) 1 11,825 |G. BALDWIN..... <---> Peace River...... Pace 
Pemibinagssnacecuer eae SIBS06n ALG ZlesO  O22ataiico (oad IGG eerste Westlock-2-25; 202 IPCe 
ReadvDeern wee ee 75,993 | 38,198 | 28,988 | 17,930 |R. N. THompson........ Red Deer......... 10s 
Rocky aout .| 55,553 | 28,360 | 19,654 | 7,355 |A. B. Sunarycxy....... Whitecourt....... Lib. 
Vegreville.. ......| 63,842 | 33,142 | 24,673 | 15,855 |D. MazaNKowskEI...... Vegreville........ P.C 
Wetaskiwin. . Pee) 66; Slade S32 999" 23560115. 178) |e. Ae Moone. ss ci nia- Wetaskiwin....... 126, 
British Columbia— 

(23 members) 

Burnaby-Richmond....| 86,449 | 48,947 | 38,350 | 16,182 |T. Goopr............... Deltas case a Lib. 
puny ee mon» ...| 87,048 | 50,269 | 39,766 | 17,891 |R. PERRAULT........... North Vancouver. |Lib. 
Capilano. . +. a] 92,020 | 54,260) || 42,782 | 28,292 |Hon. J. DAvIS.......... West Vancouver. .|Lib. 
Coast Chileotin........ 61,248 | 31,494 | 21,948 | 10,292 |P. St-Pmrre........... Big Creek........ Lib. 
Comox-Alberni......... 77,614 | 41,274 | 30,573 | 11,939 |R. J.J. Durante!...... Port Alberni...... Lib. 
Esquimalt-Saanich..... 90,889 | 52,587 | 42,000 | 16,501 |D. ANDERSON.......... Wictoria cree Lib. 
Fraser Valley East..... 70,566 | 37,838 | 28,107 | 9,689 |J. PRINGLE............. Chilliwack....... Lib. 
Fraser Valley West..... S5s0535 1475 812 |-30159S 4 e410" | Me ROSE a qae-) aciaeeoe ee Coquitlam....:... N.D.P. 
Kamloops-Cariboo..... 82,532 | 41,888 | 32,303 | 13,000 |L. S. MarcHanp........ Kamloops........ Lib. 
Kootenay West......... 69,284 | 36,210 | 27,287 | 12,181 |R. Harpina............ Sil vertonseoseeee INeDSE. 
Nanaimo—Cowichan- 

The Islands: . <2 ..006 81,031 | 47,424 | 36,891 | 15,273 Lantzville........ N.D.P. 
New Westminster. ..... 88,445 | 52,204 | 40,849 | 18,083 Coquitlam....... Lib. 
Okanagan Boundary....| 77,937 | 47,555 | 37,973 | 12,321 Penticton .-secnee Lib. 
Okanagan-Kootenay...! 74,378 | 39,897 | 31,071 | 11,370 Kimberley....... Lib 


1 Election of R. J. J. Durante declared void Feb. 14, 1969; T. S. Barnett (N.D.P.) elected in by-election Apr. 8, 
69. 2 Died July 28, 1968; T. C. Douglas (N.D. P. ) elected i in by-election Feb. 10, 1969. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth General Election, 
June 25, 1968 and Revised to May 1, 1970—concluded 


Total 
Votes 
Province ag Voters as oiled Polled Party 
and Census on (incl by Name of Member P.O. Address Afpli- 
Electoral District List -~* | Mem- ation 
1966 rejec- Tyee 
tions) 
No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia— 
concluded 
Prince George—Peace 
EMVGrER se che tetas 92,778 | 44,925 | 31,506 | 10,926 |R. Borrm.............. Prince George... .|Lib. 
piceenatar ae ©. flats wes 7%), 682 19338,940) 24, 127 | 12-471 RS HowaRp. ........22+ Memacen.eenseee INE srs 
SILT oi as hot achgsici sac 85,614 | 49,172 | 36,526 | 16,186 |B. Maruer.........-...- North Surrey..... NED Rs 
Vancouver Centre...... 86,307 | 64,498 | 45,671 | 25,426 |Hon. R. Basrorp.......| Vancouver........|Lib. 
Vancouver East........ 79,394 | 41,219 | 27,014 | 13,3389 |H. E. Wincw........... Vancouver........ IN-D eRe 
Vancouver Kingsway...| 81,226 | 48,818 | 31,749 | 15,599 |Grace MacInnis.......|Vancouver........ N.DAPs 
Vancouver Quadra...... 80,140 | 47,381 | 38,484 | 20,788 |G. DeacHMaN.......... Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver South....... 86,612 | 52,044 | 40,324 | 19,757 |Hon. A. Laina......... Vancouver........|Lib. 
NTC EOL EN ce eet cic oipinsc avers 83,126: 1533803 |42,.229 118,401 |ID. GROOB).£ see. coc Wictoriasn eee enee Lib. 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
PYAR KON MALY cas nies 18 14,382 | 7,559 | 6,563 | 3,110 |/H. Nretsen............. Whitehorse....... PAC 
Northwest Territories— 
(1 member) 
Northwest Territories..| 28,738 | 13,807 9,563 GrOLSa Riad ORAN GHEee eats Yellowknife...... Lib. 


Salaries, Allowances and Pensions of Senators and Members of the House 
of Commons.—Members of the Senate and House of Commons receive a sessional allow- 
ance at the rate of $12,000 per annum. In addition, for each session of Parliament, they 
may be paid travelling expenses between their place of residence or constituency and 
Ottawa as may be required for the performance of their duties as members of the Senate 
or House of Commons. Senators receive an annual expense allowance of $3,000 and 
members of the House of Commons receive an expense allowance of $6,000, neither of 
which is subject to income tax, and is payable quarterly. The member of the Senate 
occupying the recognized position as Leader of the Government in the Senate is paid, 
in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $10,000 and to the member 
of the Senate occupying the recognized position as Opposition Leader in the Senate there 
is paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $6,000; but if the 
Leader of the Government is in receipt of a salary under the Salaries Act the annual allow- 
ance is not paid. The remuneration of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year and of a 
Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons $15,000 a 
year in addition to the sessional and expense allowances each receives as a member of 
Parliament. The remuneration of a Minister without Portfolio is $7,500 a year in addition 
to the sessional and expense allowances, the latter being not taxable. Additional annual 
allowances of $4,000 (beyond the above-noted sessional allowance) are provided to each 
Leader of a Party having a recognized membership of twelve or more persons in the House 
of Commons other than the Prime Minister and the member occupying the recognized 
position as Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons and, likewise, to the Chief 
Government Whip and to the Chief Opposition Whip in the House of Commons. The 
Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons each receives, besides 
the sessional allowance and expense allowance, a salary of $9,000 per annum. The Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Commons receives a salary of $6,000 per annum. The Speakers 
of the Senate and of the House of Commons are also entitled to $3,000 in lieu of residence 
and the Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons an allowance of $1,500 in lieu of resi- 
dence; these allowances are not taxable. The Deputy Chairman of Committees receives 
an annual allowance of $4,000. Parliamentary Secretaries to the Ministers of the Crown 
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receive an annual allowance of $4,000 a year, in addition to their sessional and expense 
allowances. A motor vehicle allowance of $2,000 is paid to each Minister of the Crown 
and to the recognized Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and a motor 
vehicle allowance of $1,000 is paid to the Speakers of the Senate and of the House of Com- 
mons; these allowances are not taxable. 


A member of Parliament contributes, by reservation, 7} p.c. of his sessional indemnity 
toward his retirement allowance, which is based on the average of the sessional indemnity 
received over the best consecutive six years of his pensionable service accumulated as 
follows: (1) 33 p.c. of this six-year average for each of the first 10 years of pensionable 
service; (2) 3 p.c. of this average for each of the next 10 years; (3) 2 p.c. of this average for 
each of the next five years; and (4) 2 p.c. of this average for each of the years of pensionable 
service earned by his contributions from salary for extra duties performed as a Minister, 
etc. ; subject to an over-all maximum of 75 p.c. of that best six-year average. The survivor’s 
benefits are as follows: (1) 60 p.c. of the member’s pension entitlement to the widow or 
widower; (2) if there is a surviving parent, 10 p.c. of the member’s pension entitlement for 
each child up to three; and (8) if there is no surviving parent, 20 p.c. to the member’s 
pension entitlement for each child up to four. A member who was a member at Mar. 31, 
1970, could have decided to stay under the old plan, the only difference being that he must 
now contribute on his expense allowance as well as his sessional allowance. All other items 
that were applicable under the old plan remain in effect. 


An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate (SC 1965, c. 4) 
entitles a Senator appointed after June 2, 1965 to become a contributor under the provisions 
of the Members of Parliament Retiring Act. Senators appointed prior to that date and 
who have not attained the age of 75 years, who elect under the provisions of this Act, are 
also entitled to become contributors. Under the provisions of the Retirement Act, as 
amended, a Senator contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of his combined earnings (indemnity 
plus annual expense allowance) to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. A Senator appointed 
before June 2, 1965 who (a) within one year of attaining the age of 75 years resigns his place 
in the Senate or (b) resigns due to some permanent infirmity disabling him from performing 
his duties in the Senate, may be granted an annuity equal to two thirds of his sessional 
indemnity for life. The widow of a person granted such an annuity may receive an annuity 
equal to three fifths of the annuity to the ex-member of the Senate. 


Every former Prime Minister who held office for four years will receive from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund an allowance of two thirds of the annual salary provided for 
Prime Ministers under the Salaries Act, the allowance to commence when the former 
Prime Minister ceases to hold office, or attains the age of 70 years, whichever is the later, 
and to continue during his lifetime. The widow of a Prime Minister will receive an annual 
payment of one third of the allowance that was being paid or that would have been paid 
to her husband, where he dies without receiving the allowance, such allowance to commence 
immediately after the death of her husband and to continue during her natural life or until 
her remarriage. None of these allowances is payable while the recipient is a Senator or 
a member of the House of Commons. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in the 
Canada Elections Act (SC 1960, c. 39). The franchise is conferred upon all Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years, are 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering an 
election and, in the case of British subjects other than Canadian citizens, have been ordi- 
narily resident in Canada for twelve months prior to polling day at such election. Persons 
denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) the Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 
(2) judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 
(3) the returning officer for each electoral district; 
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(4) persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission 
of any offence; 


(5) persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; and 


(6) persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 
and illegal practices. 


Prior to July 1, 1960, the list of persons denied the right to vote included ‘Indians 
ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s Forces 
in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property’’. Legislation proclaimed on the 
above-mentioned date confers upon all Indians who have attained the age of 21 years the 
right to vote at federal elections, without taking from them any of the rights and privileges 
to which they are entitled under the Indian Act. The Eskimos who are Canadian citizens 
possess the right to vote in federal elections, and the assumption of that right in the far- 
flung communities of the Canadian Far North has grown with the establishment by the 
Government of electoral districts and polling facilities. 

The Canadian Forces Voting Rules set out in Schedule II to the Canada Elections 
Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and also for 
veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


11.— Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1962, 
1963, 1965 and 1968 


Norr.—Corresponding statistics for the General Elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 1940 
in the 1956 edition, p. 81; those for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57; those for 1949, 1953 and 1957 in the 1962 edition, 
p. 71; and those for 1958 in the 1966 edition, p. 90. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory 
1962 1963 1965 1968 1962 1963 1965 1968 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland............. 215,565 | 221,321 | 226,082 | 237,594 || 155,263 | 152,175 | 148,392 161,570 
Prince Edward Island...... 56,542 57,029 56,484 58,216 73,5091} 69,4861} 72,0061 51,225 
INOVa Scotia... . 5 ...0es- +s 398,161 | 401,874 | 401,521 | 412,791 || 428,5562) 419,3522) 420,1462) 339,600 
New Brunswick............ 302,313 | 304,732 | 304,734 | 317,912 |} 252,053 | 245,557 | 244,184 254,716 
Dh ei 5 30h cc ots 2,728,191 |2,807,634 [2,933,031 13,083,260 |2,117,644 2,143,246 |2,073,314 | 2,229,345 
HOTGATI OW so ate reterniieieis « e'stainie = 3,397,647 |3,455,363 |3,609,895 |3,846,064 |2,719,020 |2,799,870 |2,770,222 | 2,978,745 
MaANILODAS earned nee antes 508,920 | 516,525 | 517,928 | 531,563 || 393,023 | 401,870 | 382,362 403,272 
Saskatchewan............. 502,495 | 505,551 | 508,733 | 517,598 || 426,426 | 419,973 | 404,631 416, 793 
Alberta, ........ SicsitleOG0E a 680,253 | 700,920 | 725,447 | 774,565'|| 505,752 | 552,164 | 534,870 567,416 
British Columbia.......... 891,686 | 921,074 | 972,063 |1,059,959 || 691,930 | 740,229 | 731,438 804,108 
Yukon Territory*.......... 6,762 6, 878 6, 660 7,559 5,978 6,051 5,760 6,563 
Northwest Territories‘. .... 11,790 11,856 12,326 13,807 8,502 8, 663 9,403 9,563 
Wotals=.ncccs800% 9,700,325 |9, 910,757 |10,274,904 |10,860,888 ||7, 772,656 |7, 958, 686 |7, 796, 728 | 8,217, 916 

1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1965, 26,250 voters 

on the list cast 44,895 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S., had two 
votes; in 1965, 124,633 voters on the list cast 184,153 votes. 3 Electoral District of Yukon. 4 Electoral 


District of Mackenzie River in 1962 and Electoral District of Northwest Territories in 1963, 1965 and 1968. 


Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act from time to time to provide for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 
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Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called the 
Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne Judges 
are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but 
are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at 
Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal 
cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred to it by 
the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons on 
private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or of the House 
of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave, the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


12.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at May 1, 1970 
(In order of seniority) 


Date 
oe Appontniene 
Rt. Hon. Mr. JosepH Honort Geraup Fauteux, Chief Justice of Canada.................000000: Mar. 23, 19701 
HoneMry Justice: DOUGLAS: CHA RIMS ABBOTD a. acters) teste clesiayeiteiieioincie ete cbierein a camer atone ee eres July 1, 1954 
Hons Vir dUStICe, EVONALD cVLARTUAN Diy. yee ceste talete elate scene terete sreleas overs otererersneya aecapoisteiste etaeista eel ice reyes Jan. 15, 1958 
Ef oniseMrs JUStICO: WELERED: IUD SONG trator sls/avere tslais avelaveie) ole a ste sisteisise.ciejaiels wlotels esis afsieie cteim oie scarstele eat ae Feb. 5, 1958 
one Mra JUStLCOREVOLANID EAS WU TM CHIE |, .ccyereceyeval tac ha Gisele asa/retersinyhie Ale aVereie Slolele eye ral misheraterererokacine ls Sataretefans May 5, 1959 
Eton Mrs Justice Hinenmrn Mis EVAt i: rtatesats sts: axsfese store's; sce. sis)s alo) ototects sjsisisveiessiels wisl« sashsietersseln siaictoixcReratarers te Nov. 28, 1962 
fons Mire Uustices WISHAR TE ETT SPHNCliaevate acim ociercartaraieitotacveraistelcmaineraratctate ote ernie obanneioiciete ere May 30, 1963 
EloneaMr; Justice ws0UIs-byHILIPPH PIGHONW oe aarcriecre eae eieie oh sear omelet ae a nee eee Oct. 6, 1967 
On JUStLCC BORA MUAS RIN ao Actor dopey aye etea sake cage as skaettararcile See P rs PeLerS Ap ain ake hsrthe ee aa Mar. 19, 1970 


1 First appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, Dec. 23, 1949. 


Exchequer Court of Canada.—The Exchequer Court was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and six puisne 
judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the puisne judges 
hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor General on address 
of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the 
age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada where 
sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where 
claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the 
Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 210). 
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An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the Ex- 
chequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies with 
leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does not 
exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 


The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was first 
conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (SC 1891, c. 29) and is now governed by the 
Admiralty Act (RSC 1952, c. 1). Under this statute, the Exchequer Court is continued 
as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada is 
divided into various admiralty districts; a district Judge in admiralty is appointed for each 
district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president or 
the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court 
Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either 
to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act and National Transportation Act.—The 
Railway Act, 1903 (RSC 1952, c. 234) established the Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada as a court of record; by the Transport Act, 1988 (RSC 1952, c. 271) the name 
was changed to the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada, and by the National 
Transportation Act, 1967 (SC 1966-67, c. 69) to the Canadian Transport Commission. 
This court exercises jurisdiction with respect to transport matters under the Railway Act 
and under the National Transportation Act, and with respect to telegraph and telephone 
matters under the Railway Act. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary or 
rescind any order of the Commission and an appeal lies from the Commission to the Supreme 
Court of Canada upon a question of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act—By virtue of Sect. 91(21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptcy Act (RSC 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces are con- 
stituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts and 
appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Income Tax Act and Estate Tax Act.—By the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148) 
the Tax Appeal Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or 
more than four members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. Under the Estate Tax Act 
(SC 1958, ¢. 29), the Tax Appeal Board also has jurisdiction to hear appeals from assess- 
ments unde: that Act. 


National Defence Act.—The Court Martial Appeal Court was established in 1959 by 
an amendment to the National Defence Act (SC 1959, c. 5). The judges of the Court are 
not fewer than four judges of the Exchequer Court of Canada designated by the Governor 
in Council and such additional judges of a superior court of criminal jusisdiction as are 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Governor in Council designates one of the 
judges to be president of the Court. The Court hears appeals from courts martial respect- 
ing the legality of a finding of guilty on any charge and the legality of a sentence passed by 
a court martial. An appeal lies from the Court Martial Appeal Court to the Supreme Court 
of Canada on a question of law only. 


Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries 

Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the pro- 
vincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92(14) the legislature of each province exclusively may 
make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the con- 
stitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal 
jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the judges of 
the superior, district and county courts in each province, except those of the courts of 
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probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, allow- 
ances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the courts 
of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (RSC 1952, c. 159 and amendments). 
Under Sect. 99, the judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but are 
removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. 
They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The tenure of office of district 
and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being during good behaviour and their 
residence within the area for which the court is established. 


Newfoundland.—Supreme Court (Judicature Act, RSN 1952, c. 114, as amended).— 
The Supreme Court of Newfoundland consists of a chief justice and three other judges, all 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Court has original and appellate jurisdiction. 


District Courts (District Courts Act, RSN 1952, c. 116, as amended).—District courts 
were set up under the District Courts Act. A district court judge has civil jurisdiction 
where the amount involved does not exceed $5,000 and on the criminal side he has the same 
jurisdiction as a county court judge in other provinces. 


Stipendiary Magistrates and Justices of the Peace (Summary Jurisdiction Act, RSN 
1952, c. 117).—Stipendiary magistrates and justices of the peace are appointed for the 
province. They have limited criminal and civil jurisdiction. 


Prince Edward Island.—Supreme Court (RSPEI 1951, c. 79)—The Supreme Court 
of Prince Edward Island consists of a chief justice, known as the Chief Justice of Prince 
Edward Island, and three other judges, all appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
Court has original and appellate jurisdiction. 


Court of Chancery (RSPEI 1951, c. 21) —The Court of Chancery consists of a chancellor, 
a vice-chancellor and the master of the rolls. The Chancellor is the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Vice-Chancellor is one of the judges of the Supreme Court and the Master of the Rolls 
is one of the other judges of the Supreme Court. The Court has original jurisdiction in 
chancery matters. 


County Courts (RSPEI 1951, c. 35).—There are three counties in the province, each 
with a county court and a judge. County courts have criminal and civil jurisdiction 
generally in actions involving amounts up to $1,000 but have no jurisdiction in cases in- 
volving title to or possession of land. 


Magistrates and Justices of the Peace (RSPEI 1951, c. 89).—Magistrates and justices 
of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited 
criminal and civil jurisdiction. 


Nova Scotia.—Supreme Court (Judicature Act, SNS 1950).—The Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia has an Appeal Division and a Trial Division. The former consists of the 
Chief Justice of Nova Scotia and two other judges and the latter consists of the Chief 
Justice of the Trial Division and five other judges. 


County Courts (RSNS 1967, c. 64).—There are seven county court districts in Nova 
Scotia and.a county court and judge for each district who is appointed by the Governor 
in Council. Each court has criminal jurisdiction under the Criminal Code and jurisdiction 
in civil cases involving amounts up to $10,000. 


Probate Courts (RSNS 1967, c. 238).—County court judges are ex officio judges in 
probate. Probate matters are decided in the first instance by a registrar of probate and 


appeals may be taken to the probate judges, A registrar of probate is appointed for each 
county. 
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Magistrates.—There are 13 active stipendiary magistrates and 17 provincial magis- 
trates, all appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited criminal 
jurisdiction and civil jurisdiction involving amounts up to $500. 


Minor Courts of Civil Jurisdiction—These are courts established pursuant to city 
charters, municipal courts and justices courts. The city and municipal courts have juris- 
diction involving amounts up to $500 and justices courts have jurisdiction involving amounts 
up to $20 when one justice is sitting or up to $80 when two justices are sitting. 


Juvenile Courts (RSNS 1967, c. 31).—The Child Welfare Act provides for the establish- 
ment of juvenile courts and the appointment of juvenile court judges. The courts exercise 
jurisdiction in juvenile matters under provincial statutes and are also juvenile courts under 
the federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. There are seven juvenile court judges. 


Family Courts (RSNS 1967, c. 98).—This Act authorizes the establishment of family 
courts for any area within the province and for the appointment of judges. The courts 
exercise jurisdiction over juvenile matters, including juveniles and neglected children and 
the enforcement of maintenance legislation. Family courts now serve the metropolitan 
districts of Halifax and Sydney. 


Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (RSNS, Third Series, c. 126).—This court was 
established by a pre-Confederation statute and has jurisdiction in divorce and other matri- 
monial causes. Judges of the Supreme Court are also appointed judges of this court. 


New Brunswick.—Supreme Court (RSNB 1962, c. 120).—The Supreme Court of 
New Brunswick has an Appeal Division and a Queen’s Bench Division. The Appeal 
Division consists of a chief justice, known as the Chief Justice of New Brunswick, and three 
other judges; the Queen’s Bench Division consists of a chief justice and five other judges. 
The Appeal Division has general appellate jurisdiction throughout the province and the 
Queen’s Bench Division has unlimited original jurisdiction throughout the province in 
civil and criminal matters. All judges are appointed by the Governor in Council. 


Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (RSNB 1952, c. 63).—This court was estab- 
lished by a pre-Confederation statute which has continued in force to date. Although the 
Act stands unrepealed, no judge is appointed to it. The court now has jurisdiction only 
in matrimonial causes other than divorce, its divorce jurisdiction having been transferred 
to the Queen’s Bench Division by the federal Divorce Act 1967-68. 


County Courts (RSNB 1952, c. 45).—The province is divided into counties with a 
county court for each county or group of counties. There are six county court judges, 
appointed by the Governor in Council. These courts have criminal jurisdiction, jurisdic- 
tion in contracts up to $2,000 and jurisdiction in damage actions up to $2,000. They have 
no jurisdiction where title to land is brought in question or where the validity of any devise 
or bequest is disputed. 


Probate Courts (RSNB 1952, c. 175).—A probate court is established by a provincial 
Act for each county and each such court is presided over by a judge appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. These courts have jurisdiction over estates. 


Juvenile Courts (RSNB 1952, c. 123)——The Juvenile Courts Act provides for the 
establishment of a juvenile court for each place where the federal Juvenile Delinquents 
Act is in force. Fifteen judges have been appointed. These courts have jurisdiction in 
juvenile matters under provincial statutes and are also juvenile courts under the federal 
Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Provincial Court (SNB 1969, c. 17).—Provincial court judges have jurisdiction through- 
out the province in criminal matters under Part XVI of the federal Criminal Code and in 
quasi-criminal matters under any law or statute in force in the province. 
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Quebec.—Court of Queen’s Bench.—This Court, established under the Quebec Courts 
of Justice Act (RSQ 1964, c. 20), is composed of a chief justice called the Chief Justice of 
the Province of Quebec, and 11 other judges, all appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Court has appellate jurisdiction in the civil matters as set out in Sect. 42 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure, and appellate jurisdiction concerning convictions on indictments 
(Sects. 581 and 582). It also has original jurisdiction in criminal matters when an accused 
is committed to stand trial, and jurisdiction in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 719 
of the federal Criminal Code relating to appeals against summary conviction. 


Superior Court—The Superior Court is a court of record and is composed of a chief 
justice, an associate chief justice and 85 puisne judges, all appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Superior Court is the court of common law and has original jurisdiction in 
all suits or actions not specifically attributed to any other court by formal provision in 
any Act. 


Provincial Court.—The Provincial Court consists of 102 judges appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, including a chief justice and an associate chief justice. 
Its jurisdiction is defined in Sect. 34 of the Code of Civil Procedure. It has exclusive 
jurisdiction except for that of the Superior Court in all matters where the amount at issue 
is less than $3,000 (increased from $1,000 on July 1, 1970), except in cases of requests for 
alimony and those reserved for the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


Social Welfare Courts—These courts are established in all judicial districts of Quebec. 
The number of judges, including a chief justice and an associate chief justice, must not 
exceed 40 and all are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. These courts are 
authorized to hear cases of juvenile delinquents within the meaning of the federal Juvenile 
Delinquents Act and their jurisdiction also covers the enforcement of certain provincial 
laws, such as the Youth Protection Schools Act, the Quebec Public Charities Act, the 
Lunatic Asylums Act and the Adoption Act. 


Court of the Sessions of the Peace.—This is a couct of record composed of 50 judges 
including a chief justice residing in Montreal and a chief justice residing in Quebec City. 
All are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and exercise, in criminal and penal 
matters, such powers as are conferred on them by federal or provincial legislation. 


Magistrates’ Courts—Magistrates’ courts are established in accordance with a by-law 
of a city or town and judges, who must be lawyers who have practised for at least three or 
five years depending upon whether the population of the municipality of residence is greater 
or less than 10,000, are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Justices of the Peace.—Justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and exercise the duties imposed on them by the Criminal Code and other federal 
laws, as well as by the Quebec Summary Convictions Act (RSQ 1964, c. 35) and other 
provincial Acts. 


Ontario.—Supreme Court (RSO 1960, c. 197).—The Supreme Court of Ontario has 
two divisions, one known as the Court of Appeal for Ontario and the other as the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario. The Court of Appeal consists of a chief justice, called the 
Chief Justice of Ontario, and nine other judges. The High Court of Justice consists of a 
chief justice, known as the Chief Justice of the High Court, and 26 other judges. All 
judges are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Court of Appeal has general appel- 
late jurisdiction throughout the province and the High Court of Justice has unlimited 
orginal jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 


County and District Courts (RSO 1960, c. 76).—Ontario is divided into 48 counties and 
districts with a county or district court for each and one or more judges for each court. 
There is a chief judge and 87 other judges, all appointed by the Governor in Council. 
These courts have no criminal jurisdiction except on appeal from the decision of magistrates 
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and justices of the peace in summary conviction cases. They have jurisdiction in contracts 
and in personal property actions where the amount claimed does not exceed $3,000. 


General Sessions of the Peace (RSO 1960, c. 163).—There is a court of general sessions 
of the peace for each county and district in the province. Sittings are held quarterly in 
the Counties of York and Wentworth and semi-annually in the other counties and districts. 
The courts are presided over by the judge of the county court, acting as chairman. They 
sit with a jury and have jurisdiction to try any indictable offence except those set out in 
Sect. 413 of the federal Criminal Code, which are within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
superior courts. 


County Court Judges Criminal Courts (RSO 1960, c. 75).—These are criminal courts 
held in every county and district in the province for the speedy trial of indictable offences 
under Part XVIII of the Criminal Code. They are presided over by the county or district 
court judge sitting without a jury. They have jurisdiction to try, on the election of the 
accused, any indictable offence except those set out in Sect. 413 of the Criminal Code. 


Surrogate Courts (RSO 1950, c. 380).—There is a surrogate court for each county or 
district. The court has jurisdiction to deal with probate and administration matters and 
is presided over by the county or district court judge. 


Division Courts (RSO 1960, c. 110).—There are 206 division courts throughout Ontario, 
presided over by the county or district court judge who sits in the jurisdiction where the 
particular division court is located. Jurisdiction 1s limited to cases involving up to $400 
in the counties and to $800 in the districts. 


Provincial Courts (Family Division) (SO 1968, c. 108, Pt. III).—The juvenile courts 
for Ontario have jurisdiction in juvenile cases under provincial legislation; in addition they 
are juvenile courts for the purposes of the federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. The judges 
are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Provincial Courts (Criminal Division) (SO 1968, c. 108, Pt. II).—Provincial judges 
are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited criminal juris- 
diction and are ex officio justices of the peace. 


Justices of the Peace (RSO 1960, c. 200).—Justices of the peace have limited civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. They are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Manitoba.—Court of Appeal (RSM 1970, c. 240).—The Court of Appeal consists of 
a chief justice, called the Chief Justice of Manitoba, and four other judges. All judges are 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Court has general appellate jurisdiction 
throughout the province. 


Court of Queen’s Bench (RSM 1970, c. 280).—The Court consists of a chief justice, 
known as the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and seven other judges. All judges are 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Court has unlimited original jurisdiction in 
civil and criminal cases throughout the province. 


County Courts (RSM 1970, c. 260).—The province is divided into five judicial districts 
and a number of county courts are established for each district. There are six judges for 
the Eastern Judicial District and each of the other districts has one judge. A judge has 
jurisdiction over all county courts within the judicial district to which he is appointed. 
These courts have limited criminal jurisdiction and also jurisdiction, generally, in claims 


not exceeding $2,000, but have no jurisdiction in certain types of actions such as recovery 
of land. 


Surrogate Courts (RSM 1970, c. 290).—There is a surrogate court for each judicial 
district and the Surrogate Courts Act provides that the county court judge in each judicial 
district is to be the judge of the surrogate court of that district. These courts have juris- 
diction and authority in relation to testamentary matters. 
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Family Courts (RSM 1970, c. 230).—The family courts are established under the 
Corrections Act (SM 1966, c. 12) and the territorial jurisdiction of each court is set out in 
the Order in Council establishing the court and appointing the judges. There are a number 
of judges appointed in each district, one of whom is designated the senior judge. A family 
court has jurisdiction over any or all charges, offences, and matters arising from or under 
any one or more of the following Acts: the Juvenile Delinquents Act (Canada), the Child 
Welfare Act, the Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance Act, the Reciprocal Enforcement of 
Maintenance Orders Act, the Parents’ Maintenance Act, and such other Acts or matters as 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may designate. 


Magistrates (RSM 1970, c. M10).—Magistrates are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and, in addition to criminal jurisdiction, have jurisdiction to try 
actions for debt where the amount does not exceed $100. An appeal lies to a county court 
judge. There are 45 magistrates and a chief magistrate in the province. Under the Cor- 
rections Act, a magistrate is ex officio a family court judge. 


Justices of the Peace (RSM 1970, c. M10).—Justices of the peace, appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, have limited criminal jurisdiction and also small-debt 
jurisdiction up to $100. 


Saskatchewan.—Court of Appeal (RSS 1965, c. 72)—The Court of Appeal consists 
of a chief justice, called the Chief Justice of Saskatchewan, and four other judges. All 
judges are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Court has general appellate juris- 
diction throughout the province. 


Court of Queen’s Bench (RSS 1965, c. 73).—The Court of Queen’s Bench consists of a 
chief justice, called the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and seven other judges. All 
judges are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Court has unlimited original 
jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters throughout the province. 


District Court (RSS 1965, c. 74).—There is a court of record called the District Court 
for Saskatchewan, which has 18 district court judges appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Court has jurisdiction generally in all cases where the claim does not exceed $5,000 but 
jurisdiction does not include cases where title to land is brought in question or where the 
validity of any devise or bequest is disputed. Jurisdiction is also excluded in certain 
personal actions such as malicious prosecution, malicious arrest, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander and breach of promise of marriage. The Court also has criminal jurisdiction. 


Surrogate Court (RSS 1965, c. 75).—There is a Surrogate Court for Saskatchewan. 
The Surrogate Court Act provides that the judges of the District Court shall be the judges 
of the Surrogate Court. The Court has jurisdiction in probate matters. 


Juvenile Courts (RSS 1965, c. 268).—Under the Child Welfare Act, a juvenile court 
for the province is established within the meaning of the federal Juvenile Delinquents Act 
for the purpose of dealing with juvenile delinquents and all causes and matters respecting 
delinquents. Judges of District and Magistrates’ Courts and provincial magistrates are 
ex officio judges of the Juvenile Court. 


Judges of the Magistrates’ Courts (RSS 1965, c. 110).— Judges of the Magistrates’ Courts 
are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and have jurisdiction as such through- 
out Saskatchewan. No person shall be appointed a judge unless he is a member in good 
standing of the Bar of one of the provinces of Canada and has been such a member or a 
provincial magistrate for at least five years immediately before the day on which he is 
appointed. A judge of the Magistrates’ Courts exercises criminal jurisdiction and is, by 
virtue of his office, a provincial magistrate and a justice of the peace for Saskatchewan. 


Provincial Magistrates (RSS 1965, c. 111).—Provincial magistrates are appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and have jurisdiction throughout Saskatchewan. 
A provincial magistrate is, by virtue of his office, a justice of the peace for Saskatchewan. 
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Justices of the Peace (RSS 1965, c. 112).—Justices of the peace are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and have jurisdiction as such throughout the province. 
A justice of the peace has limited criminal jurisdiction. 


Small Claims Enforcement (RSS 1965, c. 102).—This Act applies to all actions for debt, 
damages or recovery of goods or chattels where the amount involved does not exceed $200 
but jurisdiction does not include cases where title to land is brought in question or where 
the validity of any devise or bequest is disputed. Jurisdiction is also excluded in certain 
personal actions such as malicious prosecution, malicious arrest, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander, criminal conversation, seduction or breach of promise of marriage. Hearings are 
presided over by a judge appointed under the Magistrates’ Courts Act or a provincial magis- 
trate appointed under the Provincial Magistrates Act. 


Alberta.—Supreme Court (RSA 1955, c. 164)—The Supreme Court consists of two 
branches or divisions, one designated as the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
Alberta and the other as the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. The Appel- 
late Division consists of a chief justice, called the Chief Justice of Alberta, and six other 
judges. The Trial Division consists of a chief justice, called the Chief Justice of the Trial 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta, and 11 other judges. All judges of the Supreme 
Court are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Appellate Division exercises general 
jurisdiction throughout the province and the Trial Division has unlimited original jurisdic- 
tion in civil and criminal matters. 


District Courts (RSA 1956, c. 87).—The District Courts Act provides for the formation 
of two courts of record—the District Court of the District of Northern Alberta and the 
District Court of the District of Southern Alberta. The former consists of a chief judge 
and seven other judges and the latter consists of a chief judge and six other judges. The 
district courts generally have jurisdiction in all matters where the claim does not exceed 
$2,000 and in criminal matters. 


Surrogate Courts (SA 1967, c. 79).—The Surrogate Courts Act provides for the forma- 
tion of two courts of record—the Surrogate Court of Northern Alberta and the Surrogate 
Court of Southern Alberta. The chief judges and other judges of the District Courts of 
Northern and Southern Alberta are named as the chief judges and other judges of the respec- 
tive Surrogate Courts. The Surrogate Courts have jurisdiction in all matters relating to 
probate and guardianship. 


Magistrates’ Courts (RSA 1956, c. 186).—Magistrates are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and are authorized to exercise the jurisdiction conferred upon a magis- 
trate by Part XVI of the Criminal Code and have jurisdiction under the Small Claims Act 
in actions for debt not exceeding $500 and wage claims not exceeding six months wages. 


Justices of the Peace (RSA 1955, c. 186).—Justices of the peace are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and have limited jurisdiction in criminal matters. 


Juvenile Courts (RSA 1955, c. 166).—The Juvenile Court Act provides for the establish- 
ment of the Juvenile Court of the Province of Alberta and every judge of the Supreme 
Court, every judge of the District Court and every magistrate is ex officio a judge thereof 
and a justice of the peace may act on written request. A juvenile court has jurisdiction to 
hear and determine offences charged against children under any statute of the province 
and, in addition, is a juvenile court for the purposes of the federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Family Courts (RSA 1955, c. 108).—The Family Court Act provides that there shall 
be a family court for the province and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint 
any magistrate as a judge of such court. Family courts provide counselling service for 
families with domestic problems; have jurisdiction under the Domestic Relations Act to 
grant a maintenance order on behalf of a deserted wife and her family or on behalf of the 
children only; and also adjudicate in matters of non-support, common assault where a 
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husband assaults a wife, a wife assaults a husband, or a parent assaults a child, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Criminal Code, as well as any charge against an adult under the pro- 
visions of the Child Welfare Act. 


British Columbia.—Court of Appeal (RSBC 1960, c. 82).—The Court of Appeal 
consists of a chief justice, called the Chief Justice of British Columbia, and eight other 
judges called Justices of Appeal. All are appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
Court exercises general appellate jurisdiction. 


Supreme Court (RSBC 1960, c. 374).—The Supreme Court consists of a chief justice, 
called the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 16 other judges called Judges of the 
Supreme Court. All are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Court has unlimited 
original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters throughout the province. 


County Courts (RSBC 1960, c. 81).—There are eight counties in British Columbia with 
a county court for each county and one or more judges for each county court, all appointed 
by the Governor in Council. Each county court has jurisdiction in all matters where the 
claim does not exceed $3,000 generally, and in some cases up to $5,000, and has jurisdiction 
in criminal and probate matters. The courts have no jurisdiction in certain types of 
personal actions such as libel, slander or breach of promise of marriage. 


Provincial Court (SBC 1969, c. 28).—Effective Aug. 1, 1969, the Provincial Court of 
British Columbia came into being. Under this legislation all persons who were at that time 
magistrates or justices of the peace became either judges of the Provincial Court or justices 
of the peace as the case may be. The Court has three divisions—the ordinary or Criminal 
Division, the Family Court Division, and the Small Claims Division. All judges have 
jurisdiction in all divisions of the Court with province-wide territorial jurisdiction and 
with authority to deal with all matters formerly within the jurisdiction of magistrates, 
judges of the Family and Children’s Court, and Small Debts Courts. In the Small Claims 
Division (formerly Small Debts Courts), the monetary lmitation is $500 and an appeal 
lies to the nearest county court or to a judge of the Supreme Court. Judges of the Pro- 
vincial Court and justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Judges of the Provincial Court have jurisdiction for the purposes of the federal 
Juvenile Delinquents Act, and also jurisdiction under the provincial Protection of Children 
Act, the Landlord and Tenant Act, and the Summary Convictions Act. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.——The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories 
Act each provide for a superior court of record called the Territorial Court, consisting of one 
or more judges appointed by the Governor in Council. The Court of Appeal for the North- 
west Territories consists of justices of the Alberta Court of Appeal and the Yukon Terri- 
torial Court judge. The Court of Appeal for the Yukon Territory consists of the justices 
of the British Columbia Court of Appeal and the Northwest Territories Territorial Court 
judge. After the Territories assume administration of justice on Apr. 1, 1971, the Com- 
missioners in Council of both Territories will have the power to appoint coroners, magistrates, 
justices of the peace and other court officials, leaving only judges of Superior Court rank 
to be appointed by the Governor in Council. The Attorney General of Canada, however, 
remains the Attorney General of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


Salaries, Allowances and Pensions of Judges 


Sect. 100 of the British North America Act provides that the “Salaries, Allowances, 
and Pensions of the Judges of the Superior, District, and County Courts (except the Courts 
of Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) and of the Admiralty Courts in Cases where 
the Judges thereof are for the Time being paid by Salary, shall be fixed and provided by the 
Parliament of Canada’’. These are provided by the Judges Act. 
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The salary of the Chief Justice of Canada is $40,000 per annum and the salaries of the 
puisne judges of the Supreme Court of Canada are $35,000 per annum. The salary of the 
President of the Exchequer Court of Canada is $32,000 per annum and the salaries of the 
puisne judges are $28,000 per annum. The salaries of the various district judges in 
admiralty, who are usually judges of other superior courts, are as follows: Quebec, $1,500; 
Nova Scotia, $1,000; New Brunswick, $1,000; Prince Edward Island, $800; British Columbia, 
$1,500; Ontario, $1,500; and there are three district Judges of the Admiralty District of 
Newfoundland, each of whom receives a salary of $333.33 per annum. The district judge 
of the Admiralty District of Manitoba receives no salary. 


All chief justices of provincial superior courts and the associate chief justice of the 
Superior Court of Quebec receive salaries of $30,000 per annum; the puisne judges of these 
courts and the two territorial courts receive salaries of $26,000 per annum. The chief 
judges, Judges and junior judges of all county and district courts receive salaries of $19,000 
per annum, 


On Mar. 1, 1967, the Judges Act was amended to provide that under certain conditions 
every judge who is in receipt of a salary under the Judges Act, except District Judges in 
Admiralty, shall be paid an additional salary of $2,000 per annum as compensation for any 
extra-judicial services that he may be called upon to perform by the Government of Canada 
or the government of a province, and for the incidental expenditures that the fit and proper 
execution of his office as judge may require and, in the case of the judge of the territorial 
courts of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, as a northern allowance. 


Travelling Allowances.—The Judges Act provides that a judge of a superior or county 
court or a district judge in admiralty who, for the purpose of performing any function 
or duty as such judge, attends at any place other than that at which or in the immediate 
vicinity of which he is by law obliged to reside is entitled to be paid, as a travelling allowance, 
his moving or transportation expenses and reasonable travelling and other expenses in- 
curred by him in so attending. If a judge uses his personal automobile because of the lack 
of good public transportation facilities, he is paid a mileage allowance. 


Annuities.—Judges’ annuities are non-contributory and the statutory retirement age 
is 75 years. The Governor in Council may grant to (1) a judge who has continued in 
judicial office for at least 15 years and has attained the age of 70 years, if he resigns his 
office, (2) a judge who has continued in judicial office for at least 15 years, if he resigns his 
office and in the opinion of the Governor in Council the resignation is conducive to the 
better administration of justice or is in the national interest, (3) a judge who has become 
afflicted with some permanent infirmity disabling him from the due execution of his office, 
if he resigns his office or by reason of such infirmity is removed from office, or (4) a judge 
who ceases to hold office by reason of his having attained the age of 75 years, if hehas held 
judicial office for at least 10 years or if he held judicial office on the day this section came 
into force (Aug. 10, 1960), an annuity not exceeding two thirds of the salary annexed to the 
office held by him at the time of his resignation, removal or ceasing to hold office, as the case 
may be. An annuity granted to a judge shall commence on the day of his resignation, 
removal or ceasing to hold office and shall continue during his natural life. 


The Governor in Council may grant to the widow of a judge who dies while in office an 
annuity not exceeding two ninths of the salary of the judge at the date of his death, to 
commence immediately after the death of the judge and to continue thenceforth during her 
natural life. Where a judge who was granted an annuity upon his retirement dies, the 
Governor in Council may grant to the widow an annuity not exceeding one third of the 
annuity that was granted to him. Two ninths of salary and one third of annuity are the 
same amount in dollars. An annuity granted to the widow of a judge ceases upon her 
remarriage. No annuity may be granted if the widow married the judge after he ceased 
to hold office. 
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Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, The Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and with 
the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legislature 
and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described on p. 70 concerning the 
Federal Government. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a 
statutory term of five years but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the advice of the Premier of the province. 


The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 1867, c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act, the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following matters: 
amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; 
direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the province; 
establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial 
officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the 
timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public 
and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in ‘and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, although wholly situated within 
one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment in enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the afore- 
said subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion in the federation. 


The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of the 
franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at a specified age (18 to 21 years) who is a Canadian citizen or (in certain 
provinces) other British subject, who complies with certain residence requirements in the 
province and the electoral district of polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifi- 
cations, is entitled to vote. Voting privileges are given to persons in Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan at the age of 18, in Newfoundland, Alberta and British 
Columbia at 19 years, and in the remaining provinces at 21 years. 


* Except where indicated, the information given in this Section is brought up to May 1, 1970. Any important 
ym Geouring between that date (or the date given) and the time of going to press will be found in an Appendix 
to this volume. 
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Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly has 42 members elected 
for a term of five years. The Legislature elected Sept. 8, 1966 is the 34th in the history 
of Newfoundland and the 6th since Confederation. Lieutenant-Governocs from the date 
of Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, to 1968 are cited in the 1969 Year Book, p. 80; since 
Apr. 2, 1969, the position has been held by the Hon. E. John A. Harnum. The first Minis- 
try, formed on July 13, 1949 under the leadership of the Hon. Joseph R. Smallwood, was 
still in office on May 1, 1970. 


The Premier receives a salary of $12,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $11,000 per 
annum, plus a sessional indemnity of $5,666.67 and a travelling and expense allowance of 
$2,833.33. Each member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of 
$5,666.67 plus a travelling and expense allowance of $2,833.33. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion receives an additional allowance of $5,000. 


13.—Legislatures of Newfoundland, 1949-70, as at May 1, 1970 


Date of ; Number of Date of Date of 
Election eee Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


eve seme O49 IS eerie crrde corset en ck ae ate ats > aieenarotonie eae 4 July 11, 1949 | Nov. 3, 1951 
ROU RECOCMLOO UT PONG tree Secreta ee Ten ne ees reas eee 7 Mar. 11, 1952 | Sept. 10, 1956 
Oehnas SL ODGn ZOlG tae a srt cate holm htc otc aeaan lasagne aan ean 3 Mar. 19, 1957 | July 28, 1959 
PRE MELO MPL ODO WEA UEY Mei ety eeratist ota Means canons ant peice oe aieaten moun teas 4 Apr. 20, 1960 | Mar. 20, 1962 
IOS EE CULV IN Rt es Seren neta acer Mice a ae eee ee 4 Mar. 20, 1963 | Aug. 17, 1966 
BODES LUGO IIOUL mteeertee Ne cere re rae meee mere boven 1 Nov. 30, 1966 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at May 1, 1970. 


14.—First Ministry of Newfoundland, as at May 1, 1970 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 8, 1966: 38 Liberal and 4 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


as) 
Ln | 
© 
B. 
5 
au) 
° 
5 
an 


. SMALLWOOD........... Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 


R 

President of the Council...................-- Onl. Re CURTISw asec snene Apr. 1, 1949 | Sept. 8, 1966 
Maxiister of Labour se. oo na. sid oes ois-03 eae oes Hong Weve KEOUGH Ise tees July 29, 1949 | June 12, 1966 
Minister of Public Works.................-.. Hon JiR. CHALKER J ssasm cece ae Apr. 4, 1950 | May 1, 1957 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hons PA cm wis ararcrsoasae Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec, 15, 1951 
Minister of Education and Youth............ Lalas Idea letOnwbe as dans eeocan: May 21, 1952 | July 17, 1968 
Minister of Provincial Affairs................ HonwGe A. FE RECKER Nee sper. aahiee Aug. 26, 1959 | Dec. 7, 1964 
Minis terol HISheries ss. saeccw eee oc nea coke 1S Ons Jake dle MURIONIOR 5 cocc nn danne Aug. 8, 1966 ones 28" aoe 
Minister of Labrador Affairs................. Hon. EB. W. WINSOR..........-+.- July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio................... HoniGe t= Hine ieccdtee st July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources..| Hon. W. R. CALLAHAN.........-. July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minster of Highways. --:ces. sehen ae Hon. Hs G.ISTARKES: 92.6 ce. ees Nov. 5, 1969 | Nov. 5, 1969 
Minister of Finance... Bete MELONI ETO SONS sos ete eisteeieserare Dec. 7, 1964 | Nov. 5, 1969 
IMANIBLORIO1 PUBLICS Mreee . sints) siclecce ole ns ol cik mote Fiona ieee CURTIS See ota hie Apr. 1, 1949 | Oct. 17, 1969 
IM TISCOLIOL. ELCAIUD ee esc obice Scone cee Hon. E. M. Rosenrts............- July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister of Community and Social Develop- 

WAION Ue oes Mee EL Onan Hl onmaWru Neo Ow eae co neer ascites July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister of Social Services and Rehabilita- 

TCO Oe Ors Ce. Aer OE MC OL Re COO Hon as: As NOARY mentiasansens oe July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister of Supply and Services.............. ET Orta Als NOGA) ie seleslamiolele nets July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Housing...) Hon. E. N. Dawe..............- Nov. 5, 1969 | Nov. 5, 1969 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation 
(1873) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105; since that date, the position has 
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been held by the Hon. F. W. Hyndman, appointed effective Mar. 31, 1958, followed by 
the Hon. W. J. MacDonald, appointed effective Aug. 1, 1963, and the Hon. J. George 
MacKay, appointed effective Oct. 6, 1969. 


The Legislative Assembly elected May 11, 1970 is the 52nd in the history of Prince 
Edward Island Legislatures and the 27th since Confederation. It has 32 members from 
16 electoral districts who may serve for a statutory term of five years. Each district 
elects one Councillor and one Assemblyman. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are 
listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105. The Hon. Walter R. Shaw was Premier from Sept. 16, 
1959 until the present Premier took office following the General Election of May 30, 1966. 


The annual salary of the Premier is $9,000, of a Cabinet Minister $6,000 and of a 
Minister without Portfolio $3,600. A member of the Assembly receives $2,666.67 for 
each regular session attended by him and an additional amount of $1,333.33, tax-free, 
for travelling and other expenses incurred in connection with session attendance and 
representing his district; the Speaker of the Assembly receives a further additional sum of 
$1,000 and an additional amount of $500, tax-free, for travelling and other expenses in- 
curred in connection with his official duties for each session; to cover like expenditures 
the Deputy Speaker receives a further additional sum of $600 and an additional amount of 
$300, tax-free, and the Leader of the Opposition a further additional sum of $1,666.67 
and an additional amount of $833.33, tax-free. Payment for indemnity for travelling and 
other expenses incurred by a member of the Legislature, the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition accrue from his election to the Legislature and are paid 
monthly. No sessional indemnity or expenses are paid for any special session of the 
Legislature. 


15.—Legislatures of Prince Edward Island, 1955-70, as at June 25, 1970 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1928 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 75; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 110; and for 1936-47 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 82. 


Date of 
First Opening 


Date of 


Date of Legislature pues Dissolution 


Election of Sessions 


ADP E26 sae 05 Lis | 22s cone Wie od asa a tea tela atele etolereeiste acs diskeis.c eteshorsie sisal 
Maiyaeod tel QbDW t2Srds aiitecnienee nce core enn waa aie eae 
Septal lOO nro 4 thie eiann 2 oe somane vv elaine nani cun aii nes 1, 

DGC mpLO el OGZ 2b Uh Bes ce nctnedc cin. cvcumioisimucnetusieuaver sitesi cali heuaSieeen es Mar. 14, 1963 | Apr. 14, 1966 
Meir 3 Ore LOG ecG blitoe str enckevetetee cic cit cher aotce es aeons ene Saree Nov. 28, 1966 | Mar. 26, 1970 
WER PORDL BREE OMA Mee act eo Samet Os PEO ODS De ene Bora cote June 2, 1970 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 25, 1970. 


Oct. 23, 1951 | Apr. 27, 1955 
Feb. 2, 1956 | Aug. 38, 1959 
Mar. 1960 | Nov. 8, 1962 


ee Pee OD 


16.—Twenty-sixth Ministry of Prince Edward Island, as at June 25, 1970 
(Party standing at latest General Election, May 11, 1970: 27 Liberal and 5 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Development....... Hon. ALEXANDER B. CAMPBELL...| July 28, 1966 ee 2 iaeg 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 

Highwaysteenan ection cle eeeemee or Hon. Grorcs J. FERGUSON...... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Education and President of the 

EIKECUbIVeL © OUNCL mace nentactes cement Hon. Gorpon L. BENNETT....... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Provincial Secretary and Provincial Treasurer] Hon. T. Earue Hickry.......... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of 

WMisheries accretions ves oon enneiine Hon. Bruce L. STEwWaRrT......... June 1, 1970 | June 1, 1970 
Minister of Tourist Development............ Hon. M. Lorne BonngeELL........ June 16, 1955 | July 28, 1966 


Minister of Labour and Manpower Resources, 
Attorney and Advocate General and Min- 


ister of Industry and Natural Resources...| Hon. J. ELMER BLANCHARD....... July 28, 1966 tee ee aa 
Minister of Agriculture.........2.c0c0+ess000+ Hon. Danret J. MacDonatp..... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio.................+. Hon. Rosert E. CAMPBELL....... Nov. 30, 1966 | Nov. 30, 1966 


Minister of Health and Minister of Welfare...| Hon. Joun H. Mauoney.......-.. June 25, 1970 | June 25, 1970 
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Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 
1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 106; since that date the position has been held 
by Maj.-Gen. the Hon. E. C. Plow, commissioned to office Sept. 1, 1958, followed by the 
Hon. H. P. MacKeen, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963, and the Hon. Victor deB. Oland, 
commissioned to office July 22, 1968. 


The Legislature has 46 members elected for a maximum term of five years. The 
Legislature elected May 30, 1967 is the 49th in Nova Scotia’s history and the 26th since 
Confederation. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 107; the Hon. R. L. Stanfield was the Premier at that time and held office until 1967 
when the present Premier assumed office. 


The Premier of the province receives a salary of $18,500 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $16,500 per annum. Each member of the House of Assembly receives 
a sessional indemnity of $5,000 and an allowance of $2,500 for expenses incidental to the 
discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition receives an allowance of $16,500 
in addition to his sessional indemnity. 


17.— Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 1955-70, as at May 1, 1970 


- Notr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 76; for 1924-33 in the 1938 
edition, p. 111; and for 1933-49 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 83. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election 4 Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 


cya 26 el OD StlleZ oN Gas macite cients sie. oie, 0r> lelsveieGisieince sie seat Risioie <Yapouahe 3 Feb. 24, 1954 | Sept. 20, 1956 
OCH S0 LODO | 28rd nae x. sm Nee cles aes <telotscsloce cteiaye cvoystnce.esiole.erauntersrs 3 Feb. 27, 1957 | Apr. 26, 1960 
UNC meas LOGO | 240 lie Aevayeye eceraral ay afarateYslererepeieiotsicicreloreic:cieseie oie; sisyaickoihoters 3 Feb. 8, 1961 | Aug. 29, 1963 
OCT 85 1963 Hl 2G cre sions cravotstaistese creyeraveis-shaistersiae'ala siaiaie Slaiselere Sie'ele 5 Feb. 6, 1964 | Apr. 20, 1967 
MEA VvarOU ML OG (ml BoObLe state: cm akete ei otleleden is miserabiicge Giese hiatal 1 Dec. 1, 1967 z 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at May 1, 1970. 


18.—Seventeenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at May 1, 1970 
(Party standing at latest General Election, May 30, 1967: 40 Progressive Conservative and 6 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 

Premier and Chairman of the Nova Scotia 

Power Commission...............e+0e00: Hon. Grorce I. Smirw........... Nov. 20, 1956 | Sept. 13, 1967 
Attorney General and Minister of Public 

Tedlt lie. =. concen seeker nanieecncanee Hon. RicHarp A. DoNAHOE...... Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Provincial Secretary and Minister in charge 

of the Liquor Control Act............... Hon. Epwarp D. Hauipurton...} Nov. 20, 1956 | May 10, 1968 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................. EV Ortee Wine Kerd ONE Soeer oceans Apr. 21, 1960 | Sept. 23, 1969 
Minister in charge of the Water Act..........| Hon. D. R. MacLeop............ July 6, 1964} Nov. 1, 1968 
Minister of Finance and Economics and Minis- (Sept. 23, 1969 

GEL OLE ADOULI hate tere «circa eee Hons 1). .d MC KROUGH.. asm acu 6) July 6, 1964 \Dec. 91 1966 
WD MIBTEL OL PII A WAVE. cc Samos Ror Be cco ote oi 02s Hone Me Wee AKU RUMY safe cele ssl cies July 6, 1964} May 10, 1968 
Manister OL Wducation......ccn.8 ce rcane seems Hons Gi. DOUCHT vaacacsie ice July 6, 1964 | Dec. 14, 1967 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing........ Hon. H.A. ViNIOT. o.05 o2 acces: May 10, 1968 | May 10, 1968 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister in : 

CUAT LG OL FLOUSINE.. Oeraics ccs teense cen: HT orien Caran ONO Wseraerae sie) aietai pie cerees Sept. 3, 1968 | Sept. 30, 1969 
Minister of Mines and Minister in charge of 

PANITUAOS OES Te eet rere mittee crise nee Hons PERCY GAUM ie. nace aires July 16, 1968 | Feb. 21, 1969 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of : 

IPIBNGTICR Dp tesciweis. costa sc ress cet ee sions Hon. J. M. BUCHANAN........... Sept. 23, 1969 | Sept. 23, 1969 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hone 'G, (As TID MAN. esa sie cccsic Sept. 23, 1969 | Sept. 23, 1969 


Minister of Trade and Industry.............. EE Orie (Gre CaO MEOW Wanicpaniinwiensies Sept. 23, 1969 | Sept. 23, 1969 
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Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108; since that date, the position has been held by the 
Hon. J. Leonard O’Brien, appointed June 6, 1958, followed by the Hon. John B. McNair, 
appointed June 9, 1965, and the Hon. W. S. Bird, appointed Feb. 1, 1968. 


The Legislature elected Oct. 23, 1967 is the 46th in New Brunswick’s history and the 
19th since Confederation. It has 58 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108; 
the present Premier assumed office in 1960. 


The Premier receives $20,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other port- 
folio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $12,000 and the amount paid as 
indemnity to each member of the House of Assembly is $5,000 plus an additional $2,500 
allowance for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $8,000 and 
the Speaker receives an allowance of $1,000 in addition to the regular indemnity. 


19.— Legislatures of New Brunswick, 1955-70, as at May 1, 1970 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 77; for ho 35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 112; and for 1936-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 84. 


ection Legislature an ena pei Dissaton 
Sep topo ase O52 | 542 dl ee oc aetrarer sista cets wrareiar else wiatercvas Sealers mim edegerel erage 4 Feb. 12, 1953 | Apr. 17, 1956 
Uiin(s., Ue. UG PCBS a hae eee ASH oStacie MANS a CEI Nias BELO 4 Feb. 21, 1957 | May 19, 1960 
SUT Omee eeL OOO 44 Dis ao ranctee ation, rc Medes, See sveee. ccere Mido Sts, a phan ae Rte | 3 Nov. 17, 1960 | Mar. 12, 1968 
Apremee 2 mlOOS pCO UL awn are. eieae see ys cine crerorne aimee eaeiete cacy 5 May 28, 1963 | Sept. 8, 1967 
Octrms mel OOM eGohse tre acon te ee iatismer soon eee | 1 Feb. 27, 1968 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at May 1, 1970. 


20.—Twenty-third Ministry of New Brunswick, as at May 1, 1970 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 23, 1967: 32 Liberal and 26 Progressive Conservative.) 


pee of ees of 
irst resent 
oere Riots Appointment | Appointment 

4 July 12, 1966 
Premier and (Acting) Minister of Youth..... Hon. Louis J. RopicHaup........ July 12, 1960 Sept. 16, 1968 
NEM ISLERION JUS ULC An stress cet eeccsiettrsinie tioar none Hon. BERNARD A. JEAN........+- Apr. 6, 1966 | Apr. 6, 1966 
Minnis ten oi nan Ces aeereyas rier se overtone eactareiele feratere Hon. L. G. DesBrisay..........| July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
ProvincialiSeeretartyc,soscwimewciier 2 jails sete Hon. Jos Lm BuANGie. ea aen- < July 12, 1960 | May 18, 1965 
Ministeror Blighwa yes asec cel/eceucne« odes EOP AG (Hi, RICHARD sores areretyie raters July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Publies Works 40.52 ecceccce seine Eon Dw OUGHT. weer ent ee Nov. 15, 1967 | Nov. 15, 1967 
Minister of Natural Resources............... Hon. Wrm1iam R. Durrim........ July 12, 1960 | Mar. 22, 1966 
Minister of Agriculture and Rural Develop- 

URIS Pn BA AS teh haere NG BAAS BEETS OURE EE Hon. J. ADRIEN LEVESQUE....... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Health and Welfare.............. Hon. L. Norpert THERIAULT....| May 18, 1965 | Nov. 15, 1967 
Ministenotdua bouras.)oasscormcaiotaee nesses Hon: Be NADEAUS ene eee Nov. 15, 1967 | Feb. 11, 1970 
Ministenor HL ducabloninesrcert.uitekie sais sees Hon. W. W. MELDRUM... .5..0.0 May 18, 1965 | Apr. 6, 1966 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Honshae ELXGGING seen nee May 18, 1965 | Feb. 11, 1970 
Minister of Misheries «as: sais cisaeatoacuvteaaee.: Hon. R. Ernest Ricuarp....... May 28, 1963 | July 8, 1963 
Minister of Economic Growth............... Hon. H. H. Wmu1AMson......... Nov. 15, 1967 | Feb. 11, 1970 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power 

@OMUMSSION eaeea ce creel tre cee nto Hon. H. GRAHAM CROCKER...... July 12, 1960 | May 18, 1965 


—_— oe 
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Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a National Assembly. The Legislative Council—the upper chamber of the Quebec 
Government for 101 years—was abolished by Act of the Quebec Legislature on Noy. 29, 
1968, effective Dec. 31, 1968, and by the same Act the name of the Legislative Assembly 
was changed to “National Assembly of Quebec’. 


Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year 
Book, p. 109; since that date the position has been held by the Hon. Onésime Gagnon, 
commissioned to office Feb. 14, 1958, followed by the Hon. Paul Comtois, commissioned 
to office Oct. 6, 1961, and the Hon. Hugues Lapointe, commissioned to office Feb. 22, 1966. 


The National Assembly has 108 members elected for a maximum period of five years. 
Prime Ministers of Quebec from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 110; the Hon. Jean Lesage became Prime Minister in 1960, the Hon. Daniel Johnson in 
1966, the Hon. Jean-Jacques Bertrand in 1968 and Mr. Robert Bourassa on Apr. 29, 
1970. 

21.—Legislatures of Quebec, 1955-70, as at June 9, 1970 


Norse.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 78; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 113; and for 1936-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 85. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
ttle UG aL OD DA 24 chitin eee menciens clon ae ete me rceaertelcometere amie wa tine 4 Nov. 12, 1952 | Apr. 25, 1956 
INEM TOM OHO R IRC UE tags ee ie ce cy aapadt mas oo cae os Ee ne ee 4 Nov. 14, 1956 | Apr. 27, 1960 
TRY YEY opts a LTA | FA Gh ls Bee che) ane ae eR EEA SPR vrtin AA a 3 Sept. 20, 1960 | Sept. 19, 1962 
ING TU RE I a one ey a ae, Be Rn erie nea 6 Jan. 15, 1963 | Apr. 18, 1966 
BRS MLO OG es OU et ayn te nce ee NNR Se sinh retssas hie ee eo en oe 5 Dec. 1, 1966 | Mar. 12, 1970 
Aisi, PAE STFA Ua P2722) os Sys o ae lene al UA es eer Pe ee ons June 9, 1970 ro 


22.—Twenty-sixth Ministry of Quebec, as at June 9, 1970 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 29, 1970: 72 Liberal, 17 Union Nationale, 12 Social Credit, 
7 Parti Québecois.) 


Date of 
Office Name Present 
Appointment 


Prime Minister, President of the Executive Council and 
WEIMISLCE O1MBADENCO rs done cca esas aciteiene et sie 1970 


Minister of Tourism, Game and Fish. . 1970 
Minister of Health and Minister of Family and Social 

Wellarare want er ere tach dom osc nite ne Mu men ueaneues CLAUDE CASTONGUAY.........-+-+- May 12, 1970 
Minister of Justice and Minister of Financial Institutions, 

Companies and Co-operatives............eeeeeeeeees J&ROME CHOQUETTE.......-..7+40: May 12, 1970 
Minasterov@ultural Attias... jdasence acces nestee soos FRANCOIS CLOUTIER.........-..... May 12, 1970 
Minister of Lands:and! POrestsv;..2..\euiawsoveccis seven THomas Kevin DRUMMOND...... May 12, 1970 
Minister of the Public ServicOrecacecesmeee so ncaoae sen RAYMOND GARNEAU..........--+- May 12, 1970 
Manister Of Communica tonsa. csi soccsoe ae eels heen JEAN-CAUL VAGITOR: ©. ctee lisence May 12, 1970 
Minister of Labour and Manpower and Minister of Immi- 

gration...... Be Brevate fs bie alll eeu Plo) s (ccpile b/w ereres: eave iia melee PIERRE WAPORTW 2524 hies« sasls cies May 12, 1970 
Minister of Industry and Commerce and Minister of 

Intergovernmental Affairs. 1.0.ve.ccc. eee tees es ss G&RaRv-D. LEVESQUE............ May 12, 1970 
Minister of Natural Resources..........02cceecesceeeees Ji- GIGS MARSH Ihe oie eos soererorate May 12, 1970 
IMtiiiaterOnelrigh WAV Sine «cc ot pee eat area ciara te wis ousti/e« BERNARD PINARD wees. costs eu cee May 12, 1970 
itn ter On ROCUCRTION oe chee Nee tle oiaots Ceceert nce e Guy SAInt-PIERRE......-..20+0+- May 12, 1970 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of Public 

NWOT RS: Ac chee Ra tetavtr es See RON iaioe ats neem OI eT o MAURICE THSSIMR. 1.4.55 +0055 0 May 12, 1970 
MITISLEP OL REVENUG Ss ©. 5s Seek ose eee oe ee WiEtAMe DEOL. 225 sictsc ate alee cts May 12, 1970 
Minister of Agriculture and Colonization................ NORMAND TOUPIN.........+000005 May 12, 1970 
MITAST EM OW dl LAUSPOLU, tps et cis ale ere oe ce oe tole dee chen eie Grorces EF). TREMBLAY..........- May 12, 1970 
Members of the Administration: 

Wathouts Portiolo. six. 6 st On monbnse soe dawene lene Victor CHARLES GOLDBLOOM...... May 12, 1970 

Pamily and Soci) WOUaTO. occas eases esiesie ari GhRATD HARVES 2. soosece ress May 12, 1970 

Prithous Lortlouge.. sees oases cose cs eae eee eens OswaLD PARENT setae ceseiie ser May 12, 1970 

PHELN (BeBe oa tet arenes CO OCRZI TRC TRO CRR ET React RoBeRT QUENNEVILLE..........+- May 12, 1970 


Perches tr risa OOM IeL CG, acca ves, secre aself teres) s/«-ai5\s CLAUDH SIMARD... «1-2 ote cies a eel May 12, 1970 
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Each member of the National Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $12,000 and 
an expense allowance of $6,000. In addition to this indemnity and allowance, the Prime 
Minister receives an annual salary of $16,000, a representation allowance of $4,000 and a 
housing allowance of $2,000; members of the Cabinet receive an annual allowance of $12,000 
and a supplement of $3,000 in the form of representation allowance. Ministers without 
Portfolio receive an annual indemnity of $10,000 with a representation allowance of $3,000. 
The Chief Whip and Parliamentary Assistants receive an annual indemnity of $3,000 and a 
representation allowance of $1,000. The Speaker of the National Assembly receives an 
indemnity of $10,000, a representation allowance of $2,000 and a housing allowance of 
$1,000; the Deputy Speaker receives an indemnity of $5,000 and a representation allowance 
of $1,000. The Leader of the Opposition receives an indemnity of $10,000, a representation 
allowance of $3,000 and a housing allowance of $2,000. 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government cf Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; since that date the position has been held by the Hon. 
Justice John Keiller Mackay, appointed effective Dec. 30, 1957, followed by the Hon. 
William Earl Rowe, appointed effective May J, 1963, and the Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, 
appointed effective July 4, 1968. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the province, is composed 
of 117 members elected for a statutory term of five years. Prime Ministers from Con- 
federation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; the Hon. John Parmenter 
Robarts became Ontario’s Prime Minister on Nov. 8, 1961 upon the resignation of the Hon. 
Leslie M. Frost, Prime Minister from May 4, 1949. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, the 
Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Ontario-— 
St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services Commis- 
sion and The Water Resources Commission are in operation. 


23.—Legislatures of Ontario, 1955-70, as at May 1, 1970 


Notr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 79; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 114; and for 1935-50 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 87. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening | Dissolution 
IN ote el OSE || D4 Ghat sec esatacste:ekesecevescsasorsyetera ve relatevaete dois" (ais (el steer aralatevere 5 Feb. 21, 1952 | May 2, 1955 
Tune sae O se lObor hoOb ne ccc navsterreeeet hiecieo ean ator ioe. 5 Sept. 8, 1955 | May 4, 1959 
Ue ae LE LO OF 26 Clic ners crarsimicsnsscreseiers teres oteieleverarciontver sve /evereieto eleteveyevetey= 4 Jan. 26, 1960 | Aug. 16, 1963 
Can LEP BRLOGSa ROT th eet et eens yes ean LET to SR ON 5 Oct. 29, 1963 | Sept. 5, 1967 
OCCT aL 1G Ta PASthu coesccaraseraaetcmenieteericielonaaacear mene 1 Feb. 14, 1968 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at May 1, 1970. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (RSO 1960, c. 208 as amended) 
each member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $12,000 and an allowance for 
expenses at the rate of $6,000. In addition, the Speaker receives a special indemnity at the 
annual rate of $5,000; the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at 
the annual rate of $4,000; and the Leader of the Opposition a salary of $15,000 per annum 
in addition to his indemnity as a member. Hach member of the Cabinet having charge 
of a department receives the ordinary indemnity as a member of the Legislature in addition 
to his salary as a Minister of the Crown. The salary provided in the Executive Council 
Act for the Prime Minister is $20,000 and for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a depart- 
ment $15,000. By the 1956 amendment, Ministers of the Crown who are in charge of de- 
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partments, the Minister of the Crown who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, and the Leader of the Opposition receive a representation allowance of 
$2,000 per annum. Each Minister without Portfolio, other than the Minister who is a 
member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission, receives $5,000 salary and $1,000 
representation allowance per annum. 


24.—Seventeenth Ministry of Ontario, as at May 1, 1970 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 17, 1967: 69 Progressive Conservative, 28 Liberal and 
20 New Democratic Party.) 


Norr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Prime Minister. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Prime Minister and President of the Council.| Hon. Joun P. Roparts.......... Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister of Social and Family Services...... Hon. JoHN YAREMKO...........- Apr. 28, 1958 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Correctional Services............ Hon. ALLAN GROSSMAN.......... Nov. 21, 1960 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Agriculture and Food............ Hon. Wo. A. STEWART........... Nov. 21, 1960 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Treasurer of Ontario and Minister of Econo- 

THI CRBS cya evident atoreh ois o aasiole es olesnisyoleYSiulecers Hon. Cuarites MacNaucurTon...| Nov. 8, 1961 | Oct. 10, 1968 
MinisteniOL Lransport.. kc. aio siciee oes soa Hon. Irwin HAsKETT............ Nov. 8, 1961 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Tourism and Information......... Hons Janms A.C. Amun. .ceccae Oct. 25, 1962 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Education and Minister of Univer- 

Biv AT ANS on eee sence eee eae es Hon. Wriuram G. Davis.......... Oct. 25, 1962 | May 14, 1964 
Minister of Public: WOLKS on. veicetccosetie sce Hon. J. R. SmMoNETT............. Oct. 25, 1962 | June 5, 1969 
Minister of Trade and Development......... Hon. Stanury J. RANDALL....... Nov. 8, 1963 | Nov. 8, 1963 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General....}| Hon. ARTHUR A. WISHART....... Mar. 26, 1964 | Mar. 26, 1964 
IManinterol Highway Syait.,. vcaiticiee s o.cineeiiacr Hon. GrorcE E. GomMg......... Jan, 12, 1965 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. RENE BRUNELLE........... Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 
WEISER OL UR DOULS Sesion or coer ieee es Hon. Datton A. BALES.......... Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Citizen- 

BDID ee tote oe coe eee ne eee e eas Hon. Ropert WELCH............. Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Whmnister Olselealthinia: st oe. masclasiee caetisa oes Hon. Tuomas L. WELts.......... Nov. 24, 1966 | Aug. 13, 1969 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. W. Darcy McKeroueu..... Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 23, 1967 
Minister without Portfolio. ...| Hon. FERN GUINDON............ Nov. 1967 | Nov. 23, 1967 
Mumisfer Of MINGs:), 5a. «s:csiscre ois.05a:s/0 0.0 sisisie! ners Hon. AuuAN F, LAWRENCE A 1968 | Feb. 13, 1968 
MEIHISUOr OD IVEVENUG! (Coe crcieaiSone slasiae te tere Hon. JOHN WHITH... 6 se cees cecil 5 1968 | Oct. 10, 1968 
Minister of Energy and Resources Manage- 

NENG TEN. Cees coe is se eae eter Hon. Greorcs A. KeRR.......... 1969 | June 5, 1969 
Minister of Financial and Commercial Affairs} Hon. Bert LAWRENCE..........- i 1969 | Feb. 5, 1970 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


In addition to a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council at present 
composed of 13 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1870) to 1959 are cited in 
the 1960 Year Book, p. 113; since that date, the position has been held by the Hon. Errick 
F. Willis, sworn in on Jan. 15, 1960, followed by the Hon. Richard S. Bowles, sworn in on 
Sept. 1, 1965.* Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 114; the 
Hon. Dufferin Roblin, who became Premier on June 30, 1958, remained in office until 
Noy. 27, 1967, was succeeded by the Hon. Walter Weir who remained i in office until July 15, 
1969, when the present Premier assumed office. 

The Premier of the province is paid a salary of $16,600 per annum and each of the 
other members of the Cabinet $15,600. Members of the Legislature are each paid a 
sessional indemnity of $4,800 and a tax-free expense allowance of $2,400 plus an allowance 
of $20 a day for a period of 60 days continuous sitting including Saturdays and Sundays 
for members outside Metro Winnipeg who have to take board and lodging in Winnipeg 
during legislative sessions. 'The Leader of the Opposition is paid $15,600 and the Speaker 
of the Legislature receives $9,600, which is an amount equal to double the indemnity of 
an individual member. 


* Retirement of the Hon. Mr. Bowles was announced in July 1970; William John McKeag was named as his suc- 
cessor, to take office in September 1970. 
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25.—Legislatures of Manitoba, 1955-70, as at May 1, 1970 


Notr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 80; for 1924-36 in the 1938 
edition, p. 115; and for 1937-49 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 88. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Apia. Sh, SMC a AOL oe ene ena We ia ae ee ap A ae ocr aie 5 Feb. 2, 1954 | Apr. 30, 1958 
UNE el OSE LODSM | scot hioneeeet ence tee see eee: ieee ao tere ee 2 Oct. 23, 1958 | Mar. 31, 1959 
My mle VO 69 S26thisenn ote oe sootam ees ara ear on eae ate 5 June 9, 1959 | Nov. 9, 1962 
IBXSG5 AUS SEY MON Rd le onoen oto atom Be Oboccds cee eoone DUGG ART oer 5 Feb. 28, 1963 | May 18, 1966 
LUnere2o mel G6Gn | RoSbltnmeccemn h tate tee cane en eee re 3 Dec. 5, 1966 | May 22, 1969 
une woen 1969e| 29th eee pn cae re ent ene nee 1 Aug. 14, 1969 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at May 1, 1970. 


26.—Sixteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at May 1, 1970 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 25, 1969: 28 New Democratic Party, 22 Progressive 
Conservative, 4 Liberal, 1 Social Credit, 1 Liberal Democrat and 1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of 
Dominion-Provincial Relations and Min- 
ister charged with the administration of 
the Manitoba Development Authority 


INGA tier SRO Ub on CIOS GEO C ECO Hon. Epwarp SCHREYER........ July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Ministero hinance stern. scien a cmonen Hon. Saunt CHERNIACK...........| July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Govern- 

IMENEISELVICES.  eteternas sons cnarereleclon Hon. Russett Pauury..........| July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Attorney-General and Minister of Consumer 

andi@orporate Aialrs.........+0+ocsssse Hon. A. H. Mackuina........... July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources and 

Northern Commissioner...............-- Hon. Smpney GREEN.............| July 15, 1969 | Dec. 18, 1969 
MimisterioteAgriculturess..nies cere se een Hon. SAMUEL USKIW............ July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Cultural Affairs.................. Hon. Puiie PETURSSON.......... July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Youth and Education............ HonSavE MimnunR esses July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Health and Social Services....... Hon. René Toupin.............. July 15, 1969 | Dec. 18, 1969 
Minister of Industry and Commerce......... Hon. LEoNARD Evans........... July 15, 1969 | Dec. 18, 1969 
Minister of Tourism and Recreation......... Hon. Peter Burrniak...........| July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Transportation................... Hon. Jozk BoRowskl............. July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Howarp Pawiey.......... July 15, 1969 | July 15, 1969 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 115; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. F. L. Bastedo, commissioned to office Jan. 27, 1958, the Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, 
commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963, and the Hon. Stephen Worobetz, commissioned to 
office Feb. 3, 1970. 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 59, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. Premiers from Confed:ration to 1959 ace listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 115; the Hon. W. 8S. Lloyd became Premier in 1961 and the Hon. W. Ross 
Thatcher in 1964. 

The Premier receives $18,500 and each Cabinet Minister $13,500 annually in addition 
to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives $13,500 plus an office 
allowance of $17,500 per annum, the Speaker $4,500 and the Deputy Speaker $2,500. The 
sessional indemnity of a member of the Legislature is $6,000 together with an expense 
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allowance of $3,000. Hach of the members for the three northernmost constituencies of 
Prince Albert East-Cumberland, Athabasca and Meadow Lake receives a $6,000 sessional 
indemnity and a $3,500 expense allowance. 


27.—Legislatures of Saskatchewan, 1955-70, as at May 1, 1970 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 81; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 116; and for 1935-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 89. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 11, 1952 4 Feb. 12, 1953 | Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 4 Feb. 14, 1957 | May 4, 1960 
June 8, 1960 6 Oct. 11, 1960 | Mar. 18, 1964 
Apr. 22, 1964 4 Feb. 4, 1965 | Apr. 1, 1967 
Oct. 11, 1967 1 Feb. 15, 1968 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at May 1, 1970. 


28.—Tenth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at May 1, 1970 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 11, 1967: 35 Liberal and 24 New Democratic Party.) 


Date of 

Office Name Appointment 
Premier, President of the Executive Council May 22. 1964 

and Minister of Industry and Commerce............ Hon. W. Ross THATCHER...........+-+- eres 
Dec. 28, 1967 
Provaneinl di reasnrer 0. seas nets aoe eA Saws wee eee es Hont Gs SteUART. s.5.%csce alesse ee Dec. 28, 1967 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary............. Hon. VE JEIRAT Dies, maul ct seteinereein May 22, 1964 
Minister of Mineral Resources and Minister of May 22, 1964 
SME len mOnes emer ccatiets Salers oes cee eras aia avn Hon Ane CAMmRONG a caeecee neki De 13) 1965 
NEMS Ter Gib nCuELea bh see .c «oc hatohusin tabae sete Pon vG ksi ORANT ccc omen Oct. 18, 1966 
Minister of Highways and Transportation..............- Hon. 2D BOLD ie acme cue een eis Oct. 18, 1966 
Manister OL AGriellbUre fy. a calc, ccsciovalon a tarnie ce eee ae os On oO le MCHART ANE AS vase eiee rye: July 5, 1965 

Minister of Labour and Minister of Co-operation and 

Co-operative Development...........0.0ccce scence Hon. plisibs COODERRE Siac ..-shicn seererote May 22, 1964 
ina Sete OPEC CALION trie Iee ety. So cio cine sia toeioeiae ee Gloteys Mon wii© SMCISASC. occ creteiiceaieten a cies Nov. 3, 1967 
(MISTI STOTKOUAWVCLIALO MIN. otctnte cai euiee urs acsearle otaerneee Hons ©sP; MACDONALD. «5.4025 ee oe Oct. 18, 1966 
Miumister Of Sub MCwVOLKSa. sre mnrtecies cs cctee ee eens igri HAG HR Gis ironed ceercornteiermaarers Nov. 3, 1967 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of Indian and {Nov. 3, 1967 
IM GUISe A AITH Ren = )..e tee occa tine eet ene Honyt@ salir. BSI Ya acninet a tamer ute ‘Tine: 3. 1969 
Minister‘of Natural: Resources’: | oiqicies0j se sidieieies deere ioe Hones ROSS BARRING cease eee em eates Dec. 28, 1967 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of Alberta is composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 116; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. J. Percy Page, commissioned to office Dec. 19, 1959, followed by the Hon. J. W. 
Grant MacEwan, commissioned in January 1966. 


There are 65 members in the Legislative Assembly, elected for a maximum period of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 117; 
the Hon. Ernest C. Manning, the Premier at that time, resigned in 1968. 


Each member of the Legislative Assembly (except the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition) receives a sessional indemnity of $4,800 plus $2,400 
expense allowance plus $15 for each day during the session when the member is necessarily 
absent from his ordinary place of residence, both tax-free. The Speaker’s sessional in- 
demnity is $8,000 plus $4,000 expense allowance, the Deputy Speaker’s sessional indemnity 
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is $6,400 plus $3,200 expense allowance, and the Leader of the Opposition’s sessional 
indemnity is $7,200 plus $3,600 expense allowance. Each also receives $15 for each day 
during the session when he is necessarily absent from his ordinary place of residence. The 
Premier, in addition to the sessional indemnity, receives $18,000 and each of the other 
Ministers receives $15,000. 


29.—Legislatures of Alberta, 1955-70, as at May 1, 1970 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 82; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 117; and for 1935-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 90. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
ROG eer Os 902s || MAGN see cc ere farecye cate evopeetojar wicierere orseralets Re niets 3 Feb. 19, 1953 | May 12, 1955 
PINES wIO AN OHo PLStH: nee ee eee cece nrsceire cee ec income eis 5 Aug. 17, 1955 | May 9, 1959 
SUNSMeL Se OO Lath Mele ee cnet eeebecnret atone incense cour 5 Feb. 11, 1960 | May 9, 1963 
JUNCMA co wLOOSL [MLO Mes & oes soccer Lee aero ie toe eee 5 Feb. 13, 1964] Apr. 14, 1967 
Maver o 819675 | shOulceer cca tee oat nei eee mee ee eee 1 Feb. 15, 1968 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at May 1, 1970. 


30.—Ninth Ministry of Alberta, as at May 1, 1970 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 23, 1967: 55 Social Credit, 6 Progressive Conservative, 3 Liberal 
and 1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 

Appointment Appointment 
Premier and President of Council............ Hon. Harry E. Strrom........... Oct. 15, 1962 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Highways and Transport......... Hon. Gorpon E. Taytor........ Dec. 27, 1950 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Provineial Preagurer.. ne. ¢.ccek aches aceateear Hon. ANDERS O. AALBORG........ Sept. 9, 1952 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................. Hon. Freperick C. Conporne...| Aug. 2, 1955 | May 27, 1969 
Minister of Mines and Minerals............... Hon. A. Russett PatRick....... Aug. 2, 1955 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Labour and Telephones........... Hon. RayMonp REIERSON........ Aug. 2, 1955 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Lands and Forests................ Eon 3.0) pROSSHereeR eee ae Sept. 18, 1957 | May 27, 1969 
IProvanclalspecretary cack ccieckin asters Hon. AMBrosE HotowacuH....... Oct. 15, 1962 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. Eruer S. Wmson........... Nov. 30, 1962 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Agriculture. .........000ce+ceese> Hon HENRY OA. VUBTES ..ss- 50 ce Feb. 16, 1965 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. ApoupH O. FimRmirte......... July 4, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Education and Youth............ Hon. Ropert C. CuaRK.......... July 4, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Attorney General 05 pie. seccosminno eee: Hon. Epcar H. Gerwart........ June 29, 1967 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Social Development.............. Hon. Raymonp A. SPEAKER......| June 29, 1967 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Manisteroletealth esac ederim are ee Hon. James D. HENDERSON...... May 27, 1969 | May 27, 1969 
Mainister‘of PubleiWorks: ocncs se ecice oe Hon. Apert W. Lupwiec........ May 27, 1969 | May 27, 1969 
Minister of Industry and Tourism............ Hon. Raymonp S. RartzuarFr..... May 27, 1969 | May 27, 1969 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1871) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118; since that date the position has been held 
by Maj. Gen. the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, commissioned to office Oct. 12, 1960, 
followed by Col. the Hon. J. R. Nicholson, commissioned to office on July 2, 1968. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 55 members. 
Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118; the present 
Premier assumed office in 1952. 


Each member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional allowance of $5,000 and $2,500 for expenses.. There is also paid to each member 
a living allowance of $2,000 (based on a per diem rate of $50, not exceeding 40 days) and 
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each member receives an allowance of 25 cents per mile of the distance between his place 
of residence and the city of Victoria, reckoning such distance, going and coming, according 
to the nearest mail route. Each member also receives an allowance of $500 for telegraph 
and telephone expenses. In addition, the Premier receives a salary of $23,000, each mem- 
ber of the Executive Council with a portfolio receives $20,000 annually and each member 
of the Executive Council without portfolio receives $6,500. The Leader of the Opposition 
receives a special allowance of $9,000 for expenses, the Speaker receives a special allowance 
of $9,000 and the Deputy Speaker a special allowance of $3,500. 


31.—Legislatures of British Columbia, 1955-70, as at May 1, 1970 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 83; for 1924-37 in the 1938 
edition, p. 118; and for 1938-52 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 91. 


Date of - Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
OME LOOSEN O4b Ret en cc Shick Seyret crete no hae seek aces hires eens 4 Sept. 15, 1953 | Aug. 13, 1956 
eee em LO ME LONGI E ZOE. sane ays tortor «.a)srhce sims orsvases evel Ola jarckele sites awe 4 Feb. 7, 1957 | Aug. 3, 1960 
SD iis, JERE Die eee i hee eC or en SU ee ea 4 Jan. 26, 1961 | Aug. 21, 1963 
Repu LOOSE eae bien te 26 coe oateie Ge rein acn cae acm meena oare 3 Jan. 23, 1964 | Aug. 5, 1966 
Saree D8 MAGE WA 8 6 es ae ee ny > BON cen eee Pee 3 Jan. 24, 1967 | July 21, 1969 

PRIGrem OME UO OME LOU LN ceiccte ne fies ceaslere, Garersiare stese et Heo rein me ersin ene o2 1 Jan. 22, 1970 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at May 1, 1970. 


32.—Twenty-ninth Ministry of British Columbia, as at May 1, 1970 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 27, 1969: 38 Social Credit, 12 New Democratic Party and 5 


Liberal.) 

Date of Date of 

Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 

Premier, President of the Council and 

Mamister of Hinance.y. 22.76 screech owe Hon. Wriuiam ANDREW CECIL Aug. 1, 1952 
BENNETT Serenata teen Aug. 1, 1952 (eee: 15, 1954 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Aug. 1, 1952 

EI aways weer stitinn o jatds sisi hs Saree Hon. Westey Drewert Buack...| Aug. 1, 1952 ee 25, 1968 
Attorney-General and Minister of Labour....| Hon. Lestrze RAYMOND PETER- Lae eae Nov. 28, 1960 

BON aig cicieiererercks) Sie o eyele evaieysic si etetereys ept, ? May Dy. 1968 
Minister of Lands, Forests, and Water 

Fecsourcess4:, 0.) peter, Jai. u vaeeate Hon. Ray Grits WILLISTON...... Apr. 14, 1954 | Mar. 30, 1962 
Mamister OL Agriculture. o.casecs sustercrs wee cece Hon. Cyrm Morey SHELFORD...| May 27, 1968 | May 27, 1968 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources May 27, 1968 

and Minister of Commercial Transport...| Hon. Francis Xavier Ricuter..| Noy. 28, 1960 (Mey 27, 1968 
Minister of Industrial Development, Trade, 

PMOSOOMINCTCO he Ae tas sine cst ae Cee Hon. Watpo McTavisH Sxmuines| Apr. 25, 1968 | Apr. 25, 1968 
Minister of Education................0c0e000. Hon. Donatp Lesiiz Broruers..| Mar. 20, 1964 | May 27, 1968 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................. Hon. Danie, Ropert JOHN CAMp- 

BED oe ee ec as er eee Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital 

LST CTA TYG SI aaa A sting oh ap ge ene ae Mee ar Hon. Rap RAYMOND LoFFMARK| Mar. 20, 1964 | Apr. 25, 1968 
Manisterof Public WOLrKSs.¢ 2035 acc asc nes os Hon, Wiu1am Neeranps Cuant.| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation and Mar. 20, 1964 

Minister of Travel Industry.............. Hon. Witt1aM Kennetu Kiernan| Aug. 1, 1952 (Mar 23, 1967 
Minister of Rehabilitation and Social Im- 

PLOVEMON bins Sots S oeac in sistas esis ols ale Hon. Pour ArtHur Gacuarpi..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Oct. 27, 1969 
Member of the Executive Council without : 

EOTROUO: oer ee scot ne c's Tey Ue ae Hon. IsaBe, PEARL DAWSON..... Dec. 12, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1966 
Member of the Executive Council without 
4 BIOELLOU Ne tet oa cee ears are ele aimechonte & Hon. Patricia JANE JORDAN...... Dec. 12, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1966 
Member of the Executive Council without 

TAL OLIN eA arIA die dns 2&5 Weis neo Se 4 mien Hon. Grace McCartTHy.........- Dec. 12, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1966 
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Subsection 11.—Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory* 


The Yukon was established as a separate territory in 1898 to meet a need for local 
government created by the influx of miners during the gold-rush period. The Yukon 
Territory Act provided for a Commissioner and a Council of not more than six, all appointed 
by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Council was given legislative powers 
comparable to those held by the Lieutenant-Governor and the Legislative Assembly of 
the Northwest Territories. By 1902, five elected councillors had been added and in 1908 
a fully elected Council of ten members was introduced. A population decline following 
the end of the gold rush was accelerated by enlistment during World War I and in 1919 the 
Council was reduced to three elected members. This remained the level of government 
until after World War II when population and economic activity again showed an increase, 
beginning with the building of the Alaska Highway. In 1960, the Council was increased 
to seven elected members and provision was made for the appointment of an Advisory 
Committee on Finance. 


Basic Legislation.—A principal feature of territorial government is its very close 
constitutional and working relationship with the Government of Canada. Although the 
provinces and the Federal Government each has jurisdiction and powers allocated by 
the British North America Act, the authority of the Territorial Government is allocated 
only by federal legislation. The Yukon Act prescribes the structure of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the Territorial Government and the scope of their 
authority; all residual matters remain under federal control. The Territory has fully 
representative but not responsible government. Under authority of the Act, Whitehorse, 
the single large community in the Territory, was designated as the seat of government 
in 1953. 


The Government Organization Act, 1966, which describes the responsibilities of the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development for the development of Northern 
Canada, is the other piece of basic legislation under which the Territorial Government 
operates. The Minister is responsible for the management of the natural resources (except 
game) and for the development of the North generally. Although he shares authority with 
the Governor in Council for directing the Commissioner in his duties, he is the effective 
link between the Territorial and Federal Governments. 


The Executive.—The executive side of the Territorial Government is headed by a 
Commissioner appointed by the Federal Government. He is directed to administer the 
Government of the Territory under instruction from the Governor in Council or the 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. In practice, the Commissioner is 
much more responsive to the wishes of his elected Council than the Yukon Act implies and 
he cannot spend any territorial funds which have not been voted by Council. There is also 
a growing body of other territorial legislation (Ordinances) on which the Commissioner is 
required to obtain Council approval for specific actions; actually, he never acts on any major 
issue without consulting Council. 


Because the Commissioner does not sit with Council, there is no formal integration of 
the executive and legislative functions of government at Council sessions. In 1960, an 
amendment to the Yukon Act was designed to bridge this gap by providing for the forma- 
tion of an. Advisory Committee on Finance. The Committee consists of three members 
of Council appointed by the Commissioner on the advice of Council, with whom the Com- 
missioner is required to consult in the preparation of his estimates of expenditures and 
appropriations. By its own choice, Council has made membership on the Committee 
rotational by replacing one member each year. A more recent development to fuse the 
executive and legislative functions of government was announced by the federal Minister 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development in late 1969. The Minister proposed the 


* Revised under the direction of the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse. 
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formation of an Executive Committee to be composed of the Commissioner as chairman, 
his two Assistant Commissioners as appointed members and two members of Council 
appointed by the Commissioner on the advice of Council. It is intended, moreover, that 
the two Council members of the Committee will also be members of the Advisory Committee 
on Finance, leaving a third member to be appointed by Council in the usual manner. 
These changes are to take place if approved by the new Council when it assumes office 
n the autumn of 1970. 


Below the Commissioner’s office, the Territorial Public Service is organized into 
eight conventional administrative departments under the direction of the Commissioner; 
all are located in Whitehorse. Territorial Government administration is represented in 
outlying communities by a limited number of territorial agents who are concerned mainly 
with the sale of liquor and licences but most territorial services are administered from 
Whitehorse. Healtb facilities are administered mainly by the federal Department of 
Health and Welfare. Federal involvement in the operation of health services in the 
Territory stems from its responsibility for Indians and from practical administrative 
considerations. All schools are under the direction of the Territorial Department of Educa- 
tion with headquarters in Whitehorse. The Territorial Government has well-developed 
engineering and welfare services. The Territorial Public Service numbers about 900 persons, 
including some 250 school teachers and vocational school instructors. 


Some administrative areas such as natural resources, which are the responsibility of 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, are administered by federal 
public servants. The Commissioner, in addition to his territorial role, is also the Depart- 
ment’s senior federal representative in the Territory. Because the Minister of Justice is 
the Attorney General of the Territory for purposes of the Criminal Code of Canada, the 
administration of justice in the Territory is still provided, at direct federal expense, by the 
Department of Justice and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Recent amendments to 
the Yukon Act provide for the administiation of justice to be transferred from the Federal 
Government to the Territorial Government. Moreover, in a manner similar to arrange- 
ments made with provincial governments, the Territorial Government will in future 
negotiate its own police contract with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The Attorney 
General of Canada, however, will remain Attorney General of the Yukon Territory. The 
court system is described on p. 106. 


The Legislature.—The Legislative Council consists of seven members elected for a 
term of three years. Three of the members represent electoral districts located in or close 
to Whitehorse where about half of the some 15,000 residents of the Territory live. As in 
many other matters, a federal agency (Chief Electoral Officer) conducts the territorial 
elections as a free service to the Territory. Council normally meets in session twice each 
year. The first session commences in March and has as a major part of its work the voting 
of the main territorial estimates which have been prepared by the Commissioner and agreed 
to by its Advisory Committee on Finance and the Minister. The second session is usually 
called in November and special sessions can be held at any time. Main sessions last from 
one to two months and the debates are recorded verbatim and published under the title of 
Votes and Proceedings. The Commissioner calls Council into session and prorogues it; 
he sits with it only by invitation to explain or defend a proposed expenditure, draft legisla- 
tion or policy papers which he has placed before Council. All sessions are presided over 
by a Speaker who is appointed by Council from among its members for the duration of each 
Council but is given no specific responsibilities or authority under the Yukon Act. In 
practice, he conducts Council proceedings under Rules of Council which are an adaptation 
of Canadian parliamentary procedures. A Clerk of Council controls the administrative 
side of its proceedings. 


The matters on which Council can legislate are not significantly fewer than those 
enjoyed by the provinces. The main exceptions concern natural resources. These are a 
responsibility of the Federal Government which has to provide the heavy investments in 
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transportation and other facilities needed to bring them into production. Most major 
policy matters are first placed before Council in the form of a Sessional Paper prepared by 
the Commissioner, and the draft legislation is then presented at the next session in the form 
of a Bill, although amendments to existing legislation may be processed concurrently with 
the Sessional Paper or without the assistance of this background information. Discussion 
is conducted usually with the Council resolved into Committee of the Whole when the 
Commissioner, heads of departments and outside specialists appear to give detailed infor- 
mation and advice on the subject concerned. Bills are given three readings and require the 
assent of the Commissioner before they become law as Ordinances of the Territory. The 
Commissioner can reserve assent to legislation but rarely does so. As with provincial 
legislation, the Federal Government may disallow any Ordinance but within a period of 
one year. New Ordinances are published after each session; Consolidated Ordinances 
of the Yukon Territory are usually revised every ten years. 


The Role of the Federal Government.—Direct federal involvement in the affairs 
of the Territorial Government extends from control of its constitution to responsibility 
for the operation of certain provincial-type services and for providing most of its finances. 
The constitutional arrangement has been described, as have some of the federally operated 
provincial-type services, e.g., Justice and law enforcement and the health services. Beyond 
these special services, the Federal Government provides the usual range of national services 
such as the operation of Canadian Broadcasting Corporation radio stations, mail delivery 
and mainline airports. Full assistance under all national welfare programs is available 
in the Territory. Even with special financial assistance in many particular areas, the 
low volume of local revenues falls far short of meeting the high cost of services provided 
by the Territorial Government. The Federal Government picks up this financial deficit 
through annual fiscal arrangements known as Federal-Territorial Financial Agreements. 
The amount of federal financial assistance given to the Territorial Government is simply 
the difference between the forecast of revenues available to the Territorial Government 
and the forecast of the cost of a reasonable level of services to be provided by that Govern- 
ment. In the process, the Territorial Government forgoes its authority to tax private and 
corporate incomes and to collect other corporation taxes and succession duties. 


Setting aside special accounts such as housing loans and amortization of borrowings 
from the Federal Government for which individual arrangements are made, the Yukon 
Government in the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, spent an estimated $13,500,000 on operational 
account and another $7,400,000 on capital account. Of the total expenditure estimated at 
$20,900,000, the Territorial Government raised about $4,700,000 locally and 1ecovered 
another $3,500,000 from the Federal Government via shared-cost programs. The re- 
mainder was provided by the Federal Government under its financial agreement with the 
Territory. 


COMMISSIONER, COUNCIL AND COUNCIL STAFF OF THE YUKON TERRITORY 
(as at August 1970) 


Com misslomer 3 6. ctajcicn a os sole ene aeecae eo Be ee ee Selo sees inte J. Smrtu 
Assistant Commissioner (Executive)....................0...200000- R. A. HopGkKinson 
Members of the Council— 
Warmacks= Kinane .avecsssias scene cer ease fe ieee ee J. O. Livesey 
DJAWBON oes a Soe Te cole weeds Coe e es wate nocd erie ae eens G. O. SHaw 
MYO rai cit oeyec alas ara ets oreieis role Sin Oe 5 aie to CRPTATS CihOIo ergo SSIES coco Mrs. G. J. Gorpon 
Watson) bakes). Ss. ote nie tare eee coe Nolte rors ete eee D. E. Taytor 
Wihitehorse Hast: sci cosas ols netics ee ois noice oes sissie mane Sages N. S. CHAMBERLIST 
Whitehorse: North: --o. co sepiacmdn cee bene a ceionioce wats ee are J. K. McKinnon 
Whitehorse: South; <curiesseisaele a slors's oats ocieeine ce wis enon Bee emeae J. F. Dumas 
Officers of the Council— 
Territorial Secretary and Clerk of the Council..................... H. J. Taynor 
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Yellowknife is the seat of government of the Northwest Territories. Since 1963, operational 
responsibility for governmen? services, most of which were previously administered by the 
Federal Government at Ottawa, has been transferred gradually to Territorial control. 


Northwest Territories* 


The Temporary Government Act of 1869 was the first legislation by the Federal 
Government to establish government in the newly acquired Rupert’s Land and North- 
Western Territory. However, functional territorial government really dates from the 
North-West Territories Act of 1875. The creation of the Provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta in 1905 and the adjustment of the northern boundaries of the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec by 1912 pushed the Territories north of the 60th parallel. The 1905 
legislation provided for a federally appointed Commissioner with wide executive and legis- 
lative powers and a Council of four but no Councillors were appointed for 16 years. In 
1921 the Council was expanded to six members and, until 1946 when the first territorial 
resident was appointed, it was comprised entirely of senior federal officials. 


Defence early warning systems, radio and greatly improved air transportation after 
World War II ended the extreme isolation of the North and pressures for improved ter- 
ritorial government soon followed. Legislative changes in 1951 and 1952 increased Council 
membership to eight, three of them elected from the Mackenzie District. A fourth was 
added in 1954. At least two Council sessions were required to be held in a year; one in the 
Territories and all others at the seat of government in Ottawa. The subjects on which 
the Commissioner in Council could legislate were increased to approximate those of the 
provincial legislatures except that natural resources (other than game) were reserved to 
the Federal Government. A Territorial Court was established. 


Recent Constitutional Developments.—The quickening of federal interest in the 
North in the 1950s and 1960s stimulated concern and effort to arrange for a resident terri- 
torial government and to chart the course of its future development. An amendment to the 
Northwest Territories Act in 1966 created three new electoral districts in the Eastern 


* Revised by the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, Yellowknife. 
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Arctic and, for the first time, gave elected representation to all residents of the Territories. 
Also, at the ensuing election the first Eskimo was elected to the Territorial Council. <A 
separate consolidated revenue fund was set up for the Territorial Government and wider 
powers in other areas of financial administration were introduced. 


Meanwhile, in 1965, the Federal Government had appointed an Advisory Commission 
on the Development of Government in the Northwest Territories which travelled widely 
in the North to examine into the local needs for change. Following receipt of its recom- 
mendations in 1966, the Federal Government acted quickly to provide for a territorial 
administration resident in the Territories. Yellowknife was designated as the seat of 
territorial government. In June 1970, the Federal Government passed amendments to 
the Northwest Territories Act which increased the number of elected Council members 
from seven to 10 and decreased the number of appointed members from five to four. The 
amendments also extended the life of Council from three to four years; permitted Council 
to set its own indemnities and to establish the voting age in Territorial elections; and reduced 
the period of federal disallowance of Territorial Ordinances from two years to one. 


Changes in Territorial Administration.—Unlike the Yukon Territory which has 
had its own public service since the turn of the century, the Government of the Northwest 
Territories, until recently, has been largely dependent upon the Federal Government for 
staff to implement its legislation and to operate its public services. Until 1963, the Deputy 
Minister of Northern Affairs (now Indian Affairs and Northern Development) was Com- 
missioner, and the Northern Administration Branch of that Department was devoted to 
operating most government services in the Northwest Territories with federal public 
servants. In that year, a full-time Commissioner was appointed and charged with building 
up a territorial administration located initially in Ottawa but to move into the Territories 
as soon as possible and in September 1967 the Commissioner and his staff of about 50 
persons moved to Yellowknife and immediately assumed responsibility for the operation of 
the liquor system (already staffed by territorial contract employees), for the game manage- 
ment service, for municipal affairs and for the issuing of all licences and the collecting of 
taxes. Operational responsibility for other government services was transferred from 
federal to territorial control in the Mackenzie District on Apr. 1, 1969, and in the Eastern 
Arctic on Apr. 1, 1970. The Territorial Government is structured to carry out its admini- 
stration through seven line and three service departments, each under the direction of a 
senior public servant reporting to the Executive which consists of the Commissioner, the 
Deputy Commissioner and the Assistant Commissioner. The field staff is organized into 
four regions with Regional Directors at Fort Smith, Inuvik, Frobisher Bay and Churchill. 


Present Government Structure.—The Northwest Territories Act, 1952, as amended, 
provides for an executive, legislative and judicial structure. The Commissioner is the chief 
executive officer. He is appointed by the Federal Government and is responsible for the 
administration of the Territories under the direction of the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. In practice, all major policy decisions are taken on the advice of 
this Council. The Commissioner can spend funds only to the extent voted by Council and 
all new revenue measures are subject to the approval of Council. Normally, the Commis- 
sioner obtains prior federal approval of proposed legislative and budgetary measures before 
submitting them to Council. A Deputy Commissioner is the effective head of the terri- 
torial administration. 


The Legislative Council of 10 elected and four appointed members has a life of four 
years. It meets at least twice a year, usually for a period of three weeks, but more often 
if required. The Commissioner presides over Council in Session and the Deputy Com- 
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missioner sits as an appointed member. A Clerk of Council and a Legal Adviser provide 
the main administrative assistance and debates are recorded verbatim. 


The Northwest Territories Act gives the Territorial Council authority to legislate in 
most ‘“‘provincial”’ areas of government activity except for natural resources (other than 
game); these are reserved to the Federal Government which alone can provide the necessary 
development funds. Council is conducted under rules which are an adaptation of federal 
parliamentary procedure. Legislation (Ordinances) must receive three readings and have 
the assent of the Commissioner; he can reserve assent but this is a rare occurrence and 
the Federal Government may disallow any ordinance within one year. The Commis- 
sioner proposes most legislation but private members’ Bills are allowed except for money 
matters which are the prerogative of the Commissioner. Besides draft legislation, the 

Jouncil gives considerable time to policy papers in which the Commissioner asks for advice 
or seeks authority to take a particular course of action. 


The court system of the Northwest Territories is described on p. 106. 


Continuing Federal Responsibility.—The Government Organization Act, 1966 
charges the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development with responsibility for 
the development of the North and for the general co-ordination of federal activities in the 
area. His responsibilities for the Territorial Government through the Northwest Ter- 
ritories Act have been described as has the operation of government services by the staff of 
his Department. Other Federal Government agencies, such as the Northern Health 
Service of the Department of National Health and Welfare and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, are responsible for health and police services with the Territorial Govern- 
ment sharing their costs. The Ministry of Transport operates mainline airports through- 
out the whole of the North and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation provides special 
shortwave northern broadcasts and maintains a growing number of local stations in the 
Territories. Federal cost-sbared national assistance programs, within the competence of 
the Territorial Government, are available to it on the same conditions as to the provinces. 


There are about 6,000 Indians and 10,500 Eskimos in the Northwest Territories for 
whom the Federal Government has a special responsibility. Although there are no Indian 
reserves in the Territories, two treaties were entered into which established certain claims 
to land and certain other rights. As in the provinces, legislative authority with respect to 
Indians and lands reserved for Indians is vested exclusively in the Federal Government 
and this authority extends to Eskimos. 


Extensive financial assistance is given to the Territorial Government under special 
federal-territorial agreements, usually spanning a period of five years. These agreements 
serve both to allocate the financial responsibility of each government for the provision 
of services in the Territories and to fix the amount of the federal financial payments to 
the Territorial Government for the life of the agreement. At the present stage of develop- 
ment, territorial revenues fall far short of meeting the expenditures of the Territorial 
Government. Under the financial agreements, all taxes on personal and corporate incomes, 
corporation taxes and succession duties are reserved to the Federal Government. 


Excluding amortization of borrowings, the Territorial Government, during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1970, spent about $34,200,000 on operating accounts and about $9,100,000 
on capital projects. Of these expenditures, approximately $4,750,000 was raised within 
the Territories through taxes, licences and liquor revenues and $1,200,000 was recovered 
from residents of the Territories for services supplied. A further $3,000,000 was recovered 
under federal shared-cost programs. The remainder was provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment as special operating grants and loans under the financial agreement and under the 
special arrangements relating to the move to the seat of government in Yellowknife. 
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COMMISSIONER, COUNCIL AND COUNCIL STAFF OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(as at August 1970) 
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Section 3.—Local Government* 


Local government in Canada comprises all government entities created by the prov- 
inces and territories to provide services which can be more effectively discharged through 
control at the local level. Broadly speaking, local government provides police and fire 
protection, health and welfare services, parks and recreation facilities, road and street 
construction and maintenance, waterworks and sewers, waste removal, etc. In addition, 
local government, through the medium of government enterprises, may operate such facil- 
ities as public transit and the supply of electricity and gas. The administration of educa- 
tion is also delegated to the local level of government but is normally administered separately 
from the other local functions (see Chapter VII, Pt. I, Sect. 2). 


Many local government organizations antedate Confederation but under the British 
North America Act local government was made a responsibility of the provincial legislatures, 
a responsibility subsequently extended to the territories when their governments were 
constituted in the present forms. The unit of local government, apart from the school 
board, is usually the municipality which is incorporated as a city, town, village, township 
or other designation depending on the province. The powers and responsibilities of munic- 
ipalities are those delegated to them by statutes passed by their respective provincial or 
territorial legislatures. Some of these statutes apply to all municipalities within a prov- 
ince, some to a certain type or group, and many to one municipality only. 


Rapid and continuing urbanization during the past two decades and the demand for 
services in rural areas comparable to those obtainable in urban areas have placed great 
strains on local government. These strains have been aggravated by the inelasticity of the 
major local revenue source—the taxation of real property; at the same time, the small 
populations of most municipalities have hindered attempts to provide services that require 
economies of scale for efficient operation. 


The provinces have taken a number of steps to assist local governments to meet these 
challenges. An increasing number of special agencies or joint boards and commissions have 
been created to provide certain services for groupings of municipalities. Local government 
revenue has been supplemented by grants from the provinces, either made unconditionally 
or for specific purposes. Certain functions traditionally assigned to local government 
have been assumed in whole or in part by the provinces. Besides encouraging the amal- 
gamation of small units, the provinces have also established new levels of local government 
to provide services which can be better discharged at a regional level. The establishment 


* Prepared in the Governments Division, Financial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto in 1954 was followed by that of the Metro- 
politan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg in 1960 and, more recently, the Regional Munic- 
ipalities of Ottawa—Carleton and Niagara. In 1967, regional districts were established 
in British Columbia. A very different program is under way in Newfoundland where the 
scattered population in the many outports is being encouraged and assisted to move to 
larger and more viable settlements. 


The major local revenue source available to local government is the taxation of real 
property, supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal property, business and 
amusement taxes, or sales taxes on specific commodities. Revenue is also derived from 
licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises, fines and surplus funds from municipal 
enterprises. 


Since a description of all forms of local government would be too complex for easy 
comprehension, the following paragraphs describe only municipal organization in each 
province and in the territories as at Jan. 1, 1970. The accompanying tables give the total 
number of each type of municipality in each province and territory as well as numbers 
in each metropolitan and major urban areas. 


Newfoundland.—At Jan. 1, 1970, Newfoundland had 190 incorporated areas com- 
prising two cities, 69 towns, three rural districts, 23 local improvement districts, 92 local 
government communities and one metropolitan area. The towns, rural districts and local 
improvement districts operate under the Local Government Act; towns and rural districts 
have elected councils and local improvement districts have appointed trustees. Local 
government communities are established under the Community Councils Act in the smaller 
settlements and have limited powers and functions. The St. John’s Metropolitan Area, 
incorporated under a special Act, covers the area adjoining and surrounding the city of 
St. John’s and the town of Mount Pear] and is similar in organization to a local improve- 
ment district. There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Only about one fifth 
of 1 p.c. of the total area is municipally organized. Municipalities are supervised by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs and Housing. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this province, one city and seven towns have been in- 
corporated under special Acts and 24 villages have been established under the Village 
Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province, 
although it is divided into three counties which are subdivided into school sections having 
elected school boards. The organized municipalities are administered by the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. 


Nova Scotia.—This province is geographically divided into 18 counties; 12 of these 
constitute separate municipalities and the remaining six are divided into two districts or 
municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. In addition, there are three cities 
operating under special charters and special legislation and 39 towns operating under the 
Town Incorporation Act. Although geographically located within counties or districts, 
cities and towns are entirely independent of them except as to joint expenditures. There is 
no part of the province that is not municipally organized. Supervision of municipalities 
is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


New Brunswick.—In 1967, the New Brunswick Government assumed direct  re- 
sponsibility for justice, health, welfare and education and fully reorganized the municipal 
system. The municipal organization is now comprised of six cities, 21 towns and 93 villages. 
The remainder of the province is not municipally organized and is administered by the 
provincial government. There are 160 unincorporated local service districts established 
to provide services that are municipal in nature but these are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs and are not municipal organizations. Municipalities are super- 
vised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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Quebec.—The more thickly settled areas of Quebec, comprising about one third of 
the area of the province, are municipally organized; the remainder is governed by the 
province as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 74 county municipalities 
which look after matters of general interest within the county. Cities and towns are 
excluded from the county system for political and administrative purposes except for certain 
joint expenditures. The remaining municipal corporations and the unorganized territory 
within counties fall under the county system. The counties have no direct powers of 
taxation. Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by 
the municipalities forming part thereof. The municipalities are governed by Special 
Charter, by the Cities and Towns Act or by the Municipal Code. On Jan. 1, 1970, there 
were 1,635 municipalities, divided as follows: 64 cities, 195 towns, 292 villages, 520 parishes, 
161 townships, 13 united townships and 390 municipalities without designation. There 
have been several attempts by the province during recent years to consolidate _munici- 
palities, the most notable example being the fusion in 1965 of 14 municipalities on Ile Jésus 
to form the city of Laval. At the beginning of 1970, the Montreal and Quebec Urban 
Communities and the Outaouais Regional Community were established in which integration 
of services will be staged gradually. The supervision and assistance of municipalities is 
through the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Quebec Municipal Commission. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one tenth of Ontario’s area is municipally organized 
(which includes 95 p.c. of its total population) and the remainder is governed entirely by 
the provincial government. The settled section of the province is divided into one metro- 
politan municipality, two regional municipalities and 35 counties. In addition, there are 
33 cities, 151 towns, five boroughs, 150 villages, 551 townships and 17 improvement districts. 
The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, in existence since Jan. 1, 1954, encompasses 
one city and five boroughs, and is responsible for assessments, police, water supply, sewerage, 
metropolitan road systems, planning, etc. The regional municipalities of Ottawa—Carleton 
and Niagara have replaced the county administrations in their respective areas and assumed 
certain responsibilities over all the municipalities within their boundaries. This new form of 
regional government in Ontario is also contemplated in other areas. Each county, although 
an incorporated municipality, is comprised of the towns (with the exception of six separated 
towns), villages and townships situated within it. Some municipalities are located outside 
the counties in areas called districts. These districts are in the western and northern parts 
of Ontario and are not municipal entities. Supervisory control of municipalities is exercised 
by the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Ontario Municipal Board under the 
Municipal Act and other Acts governing aspects of municipal government. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has one metropolitan municipality, nine cities, 36 towns, 
41 villages and 109 rural municipalities supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs 
under the Municipal Act and special charters. The Metropolitan Corporation of Greater 
Winnipeg has been in existence since 1960 and 12 municipalities are within its boundaries. 
It is responsible for such services as planning, assessments, sewage disposal, water supply, 
etc. There are 18 local government districts incorporated under the Local Government 
Districts Act where the province has placed a resident administrator to carry out the func- 
tions of a municipal council. The unorganized areas are the direct responsibility of the 
provincial government. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 11 cities, 
131 towns, 360 villages and 292 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of 
most of the southern part cf the province, the remainder of this portion being administered 
by the province through nine unincorporated local improvement districts. The northern 
part is sparsely populated and some municipal services are provided by the province through 
the operation of the Northern Administration District. Municipalities are supervised by 
the Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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34.—Number of Municipalities in Metropolitan Areas and in Major Urban Areas, 
by Type, as at Jan. 1, 1970 


Metropolitan 
Corporations 
and Regional 
Munieipalities 


Cities 
and Towns | Villages Other Total 


Metropolitan or Major Urban Area! 
Boroughs 


Metropolitan Area— 
StaJobnisy Nitsa cose cccrstcese ore ere tesieie cranes 
Halifax, INEGI RN rh 8 anne oe ad 
Saint John, INGBimacncarn ettoiecs ama wiotas © 
Quebees Q wero warc cis ses se here obese 
Montreal Quel aac an yee hens renee 
Ottaway Ontos sateen cities emirate 
MorOnton Onion excite Beret aiere esteneyoresreietere 
Mamilton aOntyavaccenneecicmiaccrs seer et 
Kkateheners Ont qsace etic tiereisters eee 
ond onMOnts core teaseties eras cheney anes 
Windsonrs: Ontae src acm sect crehiccicc iauen 
Sud bury Ontecmmen sertoviok ack eve saiceciiae & 
AW isNIT pO IMAM seers caters teereveraus cto ine ster eletsyal 
REGINA SAS KANG we ctese.cjenereie scamis\sie letras 
Saskatoon cas kina co teceene cen ars 
WcimontonwAl tac anaemic eerie 
Calgary, Altona peectptocprs cies storie aration 
Wancouy ers Bs @siccc.ia. eittsissisis satecrno ase 
Wictoria ib! Com catn acco aeincmecce etc 


Major Urban Area— 
Sydney-Glace Bay, N.S................- 
MonctonaiNaB vic back nsccicmact hence 
Chicoutimi-J a que qos ee ASRS 
Shawinigan, Que.. seen RN hey NESTE 
Trois-Riviéres, Que.. pare 
Drummondville, Query cer nace eae 
SherbrookenQuemiacreneeeneee eae 
Stalean, | Ouoswmertnsc eee tytn sy sraivemer 
Stee GrOmen Quest ence enero bis nace 
Walley-fields '@uesancnace com adele ces 
Kingston Ont rece pase telencsceperee wien 
PeterboroucleOntenccriictidte crete ser ere 
Oshawa; sOnstee conc area chester. sorta 
Welland sOntsyasecccro ceases stay. terotonatnowse: 
Niagara: HallsM@ntes ss. esae cee se 
StaCatharinessOntare cs ccct oes eee 
Brantiord eOntweeraeeaeerate oe ier 
Brampton sOntacn ie cencone oe ie cin ne 
GuelphnOntaeeertt ect emacs 
SALMA Ombre vor poets tee aeernieyeycc ee 
Timmins, Onterrerers eo eee ees 
Sault SteyManienOnts wen cere eee 
Thunders aya) Ontuserea-vesereciceds oie secs 


woe 


Doe 
OT tO DOH OR te 


EM eA Were en | 


HLL LTT TL aT merece nns | | 


= 
STR RH OTR Ror Or 


PP et Peet Ped] | een 


Dee IT SS Teles tT eco es | 
Pecos Ss) iescol Stevo ll Tip | 


SER Ti WI Wee alt 


1 The boundaries of Metropolitan Areas and Major Urban Areas are as defined by the Census Division of DBS. 


Alberta.—This province has an Act applying to each type of municipality and under 
these Acts, the Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the nine cities, 101 towns, 
168 villages, 18 municipal districts and 30 counties. The counties administer schools in 
addition to municipal functions. There are 50 improvement districts administered directly 
by the Department of Municipal Affairs and two special areas under the Special Areas 
Board also responsible to the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


British Columbia.—In 1967, the Government of British Columbia instituted regional 
government in the province and by Jan. 1, 1970, 28 regional districts had been established. 
These regional districts are developing and are assuming responsibility for certain services 
from municipalities within their boundaries as well as providing services to previously 
unorganized areas. There are 31 cities, 13 towns, 54 villages and 40 districts. Districts 
are mostly rural although there are some adjacent to the principal cities of Vancouver and 
Victoria that are largely urban in character. Municipalities are supervised by the Depart- 
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ment of Municipal Affairs. In addition, there are unincorporated local districts supervised 
by the Department of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources that have been set up to 
provide certain municipal services such as protection, waterworks, irrigation, etc. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In the Yukon Territory, there are two cities 
and three local improvement districts and in the Northwest Territories, there are one city, 
three towns and three hamlets. The local improvement districts in the Yukon and the 
hamlets in the Northwest Territories, although incorporated, are developmental forms of 
local government. 


Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Commissions of Inquiry or 
Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions Established.—Royal Commissions, now generally 
called Commissions of Inquiry, established up to June 30, 1967 under Part I of the Federal 
Inquiries Act are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1940 edition. Com- 
missions appointed between that date and May 1, 1970, the closing date of this Chapter, 
are listed here. Any Commissions established between the latter date and the date of 
going to press of this publication will be found in the Register of Official Appointments, 
Chapter XXVII, Pt. III. 


Chief Commissioner Date 
Commission or Chairman Established 


Commission to inquire into the non-medical use 
of certain drugs and substances............. GERAT DIEM IDAIN Goce ccnraseiee 2 May 29, 1969 


Commission (Prices and Incomes Commission) 
to inquire into the causes and consequences 
of inflation and suggest measures for stabi- 
MING PVICES es cds ae eee ee Ne aakts JOHN Ela YOUNG=s. 2000 sess June 19, 1969 


Commission to consult with representatives of 
the Indians and study, recommend mea- 
sures and advise as to claims re formal 
treaties and:agreements: us. ss sera scene TEXOYD BARBER. ¢cecsecniieeeis Dec. 19, 1969 


Commission to exercise and perform the powers 
and duties conferred on a Bilingual Districts 
Board by the Official Languages Act....... RoGER DUHAMEL............. Feb. 12, 1970 


Roya! Commission to inquire into the pollution 
of Canadian waters by oil escaping from the 
tanker Arrow following its grounding in 
Ghedabucto Baye. Noss aencdedasece veins mre..: Hon. Mr. Justice G. L.S. Harr Mar. 12, 1970 


Reports of Federal Royal Commissions.—Reports of Federal Royal Commissions 
issued during the period Jan. 1, 1969 to May 1, 1970 were as follows:— 


Report of the Royal Commission on Security (abridged), established Nov. 16, 1966. Ottawa, 1969. 
159 p. $2. (Cat. No. Z1-1966/5). 


Report of the Royal Commission on Pilotage, established Nov. 1, 1962: 
Part III, Study of Canadian pilotage: Atlantic Provinces. Ottawa, 1969. 684 p. $5. (Cat. No. 
Z1-1962/2-3). 
Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, established July 19, 1963: 
Book 3A.—Work world. Part 1: Socio-economic status. Part 2: Federal administration. Ottawa, 
1969. 440 p. $5. (Cat. No. Z1-1963/1-5/3A.) 
Book 3B.—Work world. Part 3: Private sector. Part 4: Conclusions. Ottawa, 1969, pp. 445-576. 
$2. (Cat. No. Z1-1963/1-5/3B). 


Report of the Royal Commission on Farm Machinery, established May 26, 1966: 


Special report on prices of tractors and combines in Canada and other countries. Ottawa, 1969. 
239 p. $2.50. (Cat. No. Z1-1966/4-1-1). 
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Provincial Royal Commissions.—The following provincial Royal Commissions 
were established during the period Dec. 31, 1968 and May 1, 1970:— 


Province and Nature Chief Commissioner Date 
of Commission or Chairman Established 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
AGE DOUE saree atin eta i ins, ur Te oe oe ee MaAxweEtt CoHEN............. 1969 


Nova Scotia 


*To inquire into the cost of election campaigns MiiGr Gone hNe sete seen eee July 23, 1968 
*To inquire into Halifax County Hospital at 
GolexvHarbourscveeerk eee hte tee Evie Kann Nie ane aan eee July 23, 1968 


*To inquire into the Nova Scotia Housing 
Commission land assembly program at 


Sackvillossy dec ve anaserasileeenee tere WiC DUNEOP sania a oe Noy. 20, 1968 
To inquire into the teachers’ salary dispute. . AMR MORBIRAS Sos tomee sees Oct. 14, 1969 
To inquire into the operations of the Bridge- 
water Police Department................ ERB DICKE YA. cen er eee Dec. 31, 1969 
ONTARIO 


To inquire into and report on the relationship 
between the use of diazinon or other pesti- 
cides and the death of waterfowl on Toron- 
DOMBIANGS seer ieee oe meee ne cL teeter eiciale Martin H. Epwarbs......... Sept. 25, 1969 


SASKATCHEWAN 


To inquire into misconduct of certain police 
officers of the City of Saskatoon Police 


HGR CO rare Seis oe os torah eee atop atts g His Hon. Judge J. H. Maner.. June 23, 1969 
ALBERTA 
To investigate services to single transient men, 
City.of MAMOontOn sss sees cena Hon. Mr. Justice M. B. 
© BYRNE scenes eens Feb. 9, 1970 


British CoLUMBIA 


Liquor Inquiry Commission................. His Hon. JudgeC.W. Morrow Jan. 31, 1969 


PART IiIl.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Financial Administration 


The financial affairs of the Government of Canada are administered and controlled 
under the fundamental principles that no tax shall be imposed and no money shall be 
spent without the authority of Parliament and that expenditures shall be made only for the 
purposes authorized by Parliament. The most important constitutional provisions relating 
to Parliament’s control of finances are contained in the British North America Act; this 
Act provides that all federal taxing and appropriating measures must originate in the 
House of Commons and all requests for grants must come from the Crown through re- 
sponsible Ministers, and for such requests the Government is solely responsible. In 
practice, financial control is exercised through a budgetary system based on the principle 
that all the financial needs of the Government for each fiscal year be considered at one 
time so that both the current condition and the prospective condition of the public treasury 
are clearly in evidence. 


* Appointed prior to Dec. 31, 1968 but omitted from list published in the 1969 Year Book. 
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Estimates and Appropriations.—The co-ordination of the Estimates process is 
carried out by the Treasury Board. This Board is a separate department of government, 
its Minister having the designation of President of the Treasury Board. In addition to 
the President, the Board consists of the Minister of Finance, and four other Privy Coun- 
cillors. Under the Financial Administration Act, the Board may act for the Privy Council 
in all matters relating to financial management including estimates, expenditures, financial 
commitments, establishments, revenues, accounts, terms and conditions of employment 
of persons in the Public Service and general administrative policy in the Public Service. 


The Estimates for any one fiscal year are determined as a result of a two-phased review 
by the Treasury Board of departmental proposals for expenditure. In the spring of each 
year, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury Board, each department submits to 
the Treasury Board a forecast of expenditures for the current and following four fiscal 
years. During the summer, a review of the programs giving rise to these expenditures 
forecasts is carried out by the Treasury Board as a result of which tentative expenditures 
figures are determined for each department for the coming fiscal year. The Board reviews 
each departmental program submission in the light of probable revenues and governmental 
policy generally, usually consulting the appropriate Minister and officials. Each depart- 
ment, using the figure resulting from this review as a guideline, develops in detail its man- 
power and other resource requirements and submits them to the Treasury Board late in 
October in the form of Main Estimates for the fiscal year beginning the following Apr. lL. 
These Estimates are analysed by the Treasury Board staff and compared with the guide- 
lines determined during the spring program review. The Board reviews each departmental 
submission in the light of the current budgetary outlook. The Estimates may be rejected 
or reduced and unresolved differences of opinion may be referred to the Cabinet for decision. 
When the Board is satisfied with their substance and form, the Main Estimates are sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet and later to the Governor in Council for approval and are then laid 
before the House of Commons. 


On the motion of the President of the Privy Council, the Estimates of each department 
are initially referred for consideration to the appropriate standing committee of the House 
on or before Mar. 1. Under the Standing Orders, the House is deemed to have reported 
by May 31. The Government House Leader must give 48 hours notice of a motion for 
the House to concur in the Estimates that have been considered by the committee. The 
consideration of the Estimates usually extends over a period of several months and, under 
the Standing Orders, the Speaker is required to put every question necessary to dispose of 
any item of business relating to supply not later than the last sitting day in the period 
ending June 30 of each year. Each vote is the subject of a separate resolution and Members 
of the House may question the Minister on any item but no private Member or Minister 
on his own responsibility can introduce any new expenditure proposal or any amendment 
to an Estimates item that would result in an increased expenditure. When the examination 
of the individual items has been completed, a resolution approving the granting of moneys 
is referred to a committee of the whole House. Wher such resolutions are passed, an 
appropriation Bill is introduced which, when approved by the House of Commons and the 
Senate, is given Royal Assent and becomes law. Grants in the Appropriation Acts are 
grants to the Crown and funds cannot be disbursed until the supply voted by Parliament 
to the Crown is released by a warrant prepared on an Order of the Governor in Council and 
signed by the Governor General. 


As weeks or months may elapse after the commencement of the fiscal year before the 
main Appropriation Act is passed, funds are made available for the conduct of govern- 
ment functions by the passage of an interim supply Bill granting one or more twelfths of 
the total of each item in the Estimates. Additional interim supply Bills may be introduced 
if required, awaiting Parliament’s detailed consideration of the Estimates. In addition, 
to cover any new and unforeseen requirements that might arise during the year, Supple- 
mentary Estimates may be introduced and just prior to the end of the fiscal year further 
Supplementary Estimates are laid before the House. These Supplementary Estimates 
are dealt witb in the same manner as the Main Estimates. 
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In addition to the expenditure items included in the annual Appropriation Acts, 
there are a number of items, such as interest on the public debt, family allowances and 
old age assistance payments, which have been authorized under the provisions of other 
statutes. Although it is not necessary for Parliament to pass annually on these items, 
they are included in the Main Estimates for purposes of information. Statutory provision 
also exists for the expenditure of public money in emergencies where no parliamentary 
appropriation is available. Under the Financial Administration Act, the Governor in 
Council, upon the report of the President of the Treasury Board that there is no appro- 
priation for the expenditure and upon the report of the appropriate Minister that the 
expenditure is urgently required, may order the issuance of a special warrant authorizing 
disbursement of the amount required. Such warrants may be issued only when Parliament 
is not in session and every warrant must be published in the Canada Gazette within thirty 
days of issue and reported to Parliament within fifteen days of assembly. The Fire Losses 
Replacement Account Act also provides for emergency expenditures for the urgent repair 
or replacement of property destroyed or damaged by fire, where there is not sufficient 
money available in the appropriation for the service suffering loss. Such amounts must be 
charged subsequently to an appropriation or included in the Estimates for the department 
or agency concerned. 


In addition, disbursements are made for purposes not reflected in the budgetary 
accounts but recorded in the Government’s statement of assets and liabilities, such as 
loans to and investments in Crown corporations, loans to international organizations and 
to national, provincial and municipal governments, and loans to veterans. ‘There are also 
disbursements in connection with deposit and trust accounts and annuity, insurance and 
pension accounts which the Government holds or administers, including the old age security 
fund and the Canada Pension Plan fund which are operated as separate entities. Although 
these disbursements are excluded from the calculation of the annual budgetary surplus or 
deficit, they are all subject to appropriation by Parliament either in the annual Appro- 
priation Acts or in other legislation. 


The Budget.—Some time after the Main Estimates have been introduced, the 
Minister of Finance presents his annual Budget Speech in the House of Commons. Budget 
papers, tabled for the information of Parliament at least one day prior to the presentation 
of the Budget, include a general review of economic conditions and a preliminary review of 
the Government’s accounts for the fiscal year then ending. The Budget Speech itself 
reviews the state of the national economy and the financial operations of the Government 
for the previous fiscal year and gives a forecast of the probable financial requirements for 
the year ahead, taking into account the Main Estimates and making allowances for Supple- 
mentary Estimates and probable lapsings. At the close of his address, the Minister tables 
the formal resolutions for changes in the existing tax rates and customs tariff which, in 
accordance with parliamentary procedure, must precede the introduction of any money 
Bills. These resolutions give notice of the amendments which the Government intends to 
ask Parliament to make in the taxation statutes. However, if a change is proposed in a 
commodity tax, such as a sales tax or excise duty on a particular item, it is usually made 
effective immediately; the legislation, when passed, is made retroactive to the date of the 
Speech. 


The Budget Speech is delivered in support of a motion that the House go into com- 
mittee, the debate on which may take up six sitting days. With the passage of the motion, 
the way is clear for the consideration of the Budget resolutions and, when these have been 
approved by the Committee, a report to this effect is made to the House and the tax Bills 
are introduced and thereafter dealt with in the same manner as all other government 
financial legislation. 


Revenues and Expenditures.—The administrative procedures whereby revenues 
are collected and expenditures made are, for the most part, contained in the Financial 
Administration Act. 
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With respect to revenues, the basic requirement is that all public money shall be paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, which is defined as the aggregate of all public money 
on deposit to the credit of the Receiver General. (Under the Government Organization 
Act, 1969, the Minister of Supply and Services is the Receiver General of Canada.) The 
Treasury Board has prescribed detailed regulations governing the receipt and deposit of 
such money. For the actual custody of public money, use is made of the Bank of Canada 
and the chartered banks. Balances are allocated to the various chartered banks on the 
basis of a percentage allocation established by agreement among all the banks and com- 
municated to the Department of Finance by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. The 
daily operating account is maintained with the Bank of Canada and the division of funds 
between it and the chartered banks takes into account the immediate cash requirements 
of the Government and consideration of monetary policy. The Minister of Finance may 
purchase and hold securities of, or guaranteed by, Canada and pay for them out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund or may sell such securities and pay the proceeds into the 
Fund. Thus, if cash balances in the Fund are in excess of requirements for the immediate 
future they may be invested in interest-earning assets. In addition, the Minister of 
Finance has established a purchase fund to assist in the orderly retirement of the public 
debt. 


The Treasury Board exercises central control over the budgets, programs and staffs 
of departments and over financial and administrative matters generally. Although the 
most important part of this control function is exercised during the annual consideration 
of departmental long-range plans and the Estimates, the Board has the right to maintain 
continuous control over certain types of expenditure to ensure that the scale of activities 
and commitments for the future is held within approved policies, that departments follow 
uniform, efficient’ and economical practices, and that the Government is informed of and 
approves any major development of policy or significant transaction that might give rise 
to public or parliamentary criticism. 


To ensure that the decisions of Parliament, the Government and Ministers in regard 
to expenditures are enforced, the Financial Administration Act provides that no payment 
shall be made out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund without the authority of Parliament 
and no charge shall be made against an appropriation except upon the requisition of the 
appropriate Minister or a person authorized by him in writing. These requisitions, and 
certificates that the work has been performed, the material supplied or the services rendered 
and that the price charged is reasonable or according to contract, together with such docu- 
ments as may be required, are presented to the Receiver General, who makes the payment. 


At the beginning of each fiscal year, or at such other times as the Treasury Board may 
direct, each department, unless otherwise directed by the Board, submits a division into 
allotments of each vote included in its Estimates. Once approved by the Board, these 
allotments cannot be varied or amended without the approval of the Board and expendi- 
tues charged to appropriations are limited to such allotments. To avoid over-expenditures 
within a fiscal year, commitments coming in course of payment within the year for which 
Parliament has provided or has been asked to provide appropriations are recorded and con- 
trolled by the departments concerned. (The Minister of Supply and Services may perform 
these services on behalf of departments.) Records are maintained of commitments made 
under contract that will fall due in succeeding years, since the Government must be prepared 
in future to ask Parliament for appropriations to cover them. Any unexpended amounts in 
the annual appropriations lapse at the end of the year for which they are granted, but for 
thirty days subsequent to Mar. 31 payments may be made and charged to the previous 
year’s appropriations for debts payable prior to the end of that fiscal year. 


Under the Financial Administration Act, every payment pursuant to an appropriation 
is made under the control and direction of the Receiver General by cheque or other instru- 
ment in such form and authenticated in such manner as the Treasury Board may direct. 
In practice, such cheques or instruments are cleared daily by the chartered banks through 
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the Bank of Canada to the Cheque Adjustment Division of the Receiver General, and 
reimbursement is made by means of a cheque drawn on the Receiver General’s account 
with the Bank of Canada. 


Public Debt.—In addition to the collection and disbuisement of public money for 
budgetary and non-budgetary purposes, the Government receives and disburses substantial 
sums in connection with its public debt operations. The Minister of Finance is authorized 
to borrow money by the issue and sale of securities at such rate of interest and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may approve. Although the 
specific authority of Parliament is required for new borrowings, the Financial Administra- 
tion Act authorizes the Governor in Council to approve the borrowing of such sums of 
money as are required for the redemption of maturing or called securities and, to ensure 
that the Consolidated Revenue Fund will be sufficient to meet lawfully authorized dis- 
bursements, he may also approve the temporary borrowing of such sums as are necessary 
for periods not exceeding six months. The Bank of Canada acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Government in the management of the public debt. 


Accounts and Financial Statements.— Under the Financial Administration Act, 
and subject to regulations of the Treasury Board, the Receiver General requires accounts 
to be kept to show the revenues of Canada, the expenditures made under each appropria- 
tion, the other payments into and out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and such of the 
assets and direct and contingent liabilities as the Minister of Finance believes are required 
to give a true and fair view of the financial position of Canada. The statement of assets 
and liabilities is designed to disclose the amount of the net debt, which is determined by 
offsetting against the gross liabilities only those assets regarded currently as readily realiz- 
able or interest- or revenue-producing. Fixed capital assets, such as government buildings 
and public works, are charged to budgetary expenditures at the time of acquisition or 
construction and are shown on the statement of assets and liabilities at a nominal value 
of $1. 


Annually, on or before Dec. 31 or, if Parliament is not then sitting, within any of the 
first fifteen days next thereafter that Parliament is sitting, the Public Accounts, prepared 
by the Receiver General, is laid before the House of Commons by the Minister of Finance. 
The Public Accounts contains a survey of the financial transactions of the fiscal year ended 
the previous Mar. 31, statements of the revenues and expenditures for that year and of the 
assets and direct and contingent liabilities as at the end of that year, together with such 
other accounts and information as are necessary to show the financial transactions and 
financial position of Canada or which are required by law to be reported in the Public 
Accounts. Monthly financial statements are also published in the Canada Gazette. 


The Auditor General.—The Government’s accounts are subject to an independent 
examination by the Auditor General who is an officer of Parliament. With respect to 
expenditures, this examination is a post-audit for the purposes of reporting whether the 
accounts have been faithfully and properly kept and whether the money has been expended 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated by Parliament and the expenditures have 
been made as authorized; any audit before payment is the responsibility of the department 
or agency requisitioning the payment. With respect to revenues, the Auditor General is 
required to ascertain that all public money is fully accounted for and that the rules and 
procedures applied are sufficient to ensure an effective check on the assessment, collection 
and proper allocation of the revenue. With respect to public property, he is required to 
satisfy himself that essential records are maintained and that the rules and procedures 
applied are sufficient to safeguard and control such property. The Auditor General reports 
to Parliament the results of his examination, calling attention to any case which he considers 
should be brought to the notice of the House. He also reports to Ministers, the Treasury 
Board or the Government any matter which in his opinion calls for attention so that 
remedial action may be taken promptly. 
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Public Accounts Committee.—It is the usual practice to refer the Public Accounts 
and the Auditor General’s Report to the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which may review them and report the findings and recommendations to the House 
of Commons. 


Section 2.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc.* 


This Section indicates the functions of the various departments and the special boards 
and commissions conducting the work of the Government. Although it is not possible, 
owing to limitations of space, to include the details of each service or the divisions or sections 
of all departments, in general the main branches are given along with services that differ 
in some quality from the larger class of subjects handled. The work of many of the depart- 
menis and agencies is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume; the Index will be 
useful in locating required information. 


As mentioned in Section 1, the Public Service is under almost continual change in 
response to the growth in number, variety and complexity of the services required of the 
Government. In 1966, a major reorganization took place, partly to achieve a functional 
rationalization of existing activities and partly because new activities had to be undertaken. 
These changes, reflected in the Government Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), are outlined 
b.iefly in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 83-84. 


Shortly after the passage of that Act, it became apparent that further major changes 
would be required. Thus, the Department of Industry was amalgamated with the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce to facilitate, among other things, the co-ordination of the 
Government’s policies and services to business in respect of such matters as industrial 
development and international marketing. 


The establishment of a Department of Regional Economic Expansion continued the 
attempts to bring under the direction of a single Minister the key programs required to 
reduce regional economic disparities. The trend began in 1966 with the establishment of 
the Department of Forestry and Rural Development from elements of the previous Depart- 
ment of Forestry and elements of the Department of Agricultuce, and was continued with 
the establishment of the Department of Regional Economic Expansion, whose responsi- 
bilities include the Area Development Agency (formerly of the Department of Industry) 
and the Experimental Projects Branch (formerly of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration). In addition, the Atlantic Development Board was replaced by the Atlantic 
Development Council, a body designed to take over the main general functions of the Board 
but with expanded authority to examine and advise the Minister on the whole range of 
Atlantic development programs and policies. 


The Department of Fisheries and Forestry was created by the amalgamation of the 
Department of Fisheries with the Forestry Branch of the former Department of Forestry 
and Rural Development, thereby bringing under the direction of a single Minister respon- 
sibility for the development of two of Canada’s major renewable resources. 


The creation of the Department of Communications reflects the importance of the 
development of communications in Canada. Its core was formed from a major portion of 
the Telecommunications Branch of the Department of Transport and from the Defence 
Research Telecommunications Establishment of the Defence Research Board. The 
Minister of Communications was also made Postmaster General, thereby extending the 
breadth of his responsibilities for most aspects of communications policy. 


A new Department of Supply and Services brought together under the direction of a 
single Minister the major procurement and services functions of the Government, a con- 
solidation designed to achieve major economies through central purchasing. Operating 
departments may now concentrate on their functional responsibilities without having to 


* As at May 1, 1970; any major changes taking place between that date and the time of going to press will be 
carried in an Appendix to this volume. Also, the accompanying organization chart is brought up to the latest possible 
date before going to press; see lower right-hand corner. 
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become involved in providing major support services for themselves. The Central Data 
Processing Service Bureau formerly in the Treasury Board, and the Bureau of Management 
Consulting Services formerly in the Public Service Commission were transferred to the new 
Department. The Minister of Supply and Services became also the Receiver General of 
Canada, ar office formerly held by the Minister of Finance. 


In addition, there were other changes. The Medical Research Council, formerly 
associated with the National Research Council, now reported to Parliament through the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare; the National Council of Welfare was re-structuced 
to provide more effective advice to the Minister of National Health and Welfare; the 
organization of the Science Council of Canada was brought more into line with that of the 
Economic Council of Canada and was given enhanced powers and greater independence 
from the Government; and the Royal Canadian Mint was made a Crown corporation to 
facilitate its operation on a commercial basis so that it could erter competitive coin manu- 
facturing. 

There were also changes of lesser significance, Any reorganization of the Public Service 
necessitates changes to the Financial Administration Act, if only to bring up to date the 
schedules listing all departments and agencies of the Government. The Act was also 
amended so that the Minister of Supply and Services would become the Receiver General 
of Canada, an office formerly held by the Minister of Finance. Because Members of Parlia- 
ment are not, in principle, permitted to receive remuneration from the Crown beyond their 
parliamentary indemnity, the Salaries Act was amended to provide for the salaries of the 
new Ministers and, at the same time and for the same reason, the Senate and House of 
Commons Act was amended to make it clear that Members of Parliament could receive 
travelling expenses from the Government. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (SC 1868, c. 53) and 
undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried out by 
the Research Branch; the maintenance of standards and protection of products by the Production 
and Marketing Branch and the Health of Animals Branch; the Canada Grain Act, as it pertains 
to the inspection, weighing, storage and transportation of grain, is administered by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners; and farm income security and price stability are provided under the Crop 
Insurance Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, the Canadian Dairy Commission Act, the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Act and the Agricultural Products Board. The Agricultural Stabilization 
Board, the Farm Credit Corporation, the Board of Grain Commissioners, the Canadian Dairy 
Commission and the Canadian Livestock Feed Board report to Parliament through the Minister 
of Agriculture. 


Anti-dumping Tribunal.— Under the Anti-dumping Act (SC 1968-69, c. 10) the Anti-dumping 
Tribunal is declared to be a court of record and makes formal inquiry into the impact of dumping 
on production in Canada. Within three months of a preliminary decision of the Deputy Minister 
of National Revenue, the Tribunal must make an order or finding on the question of injury, threat 
of injury or material retardation to production in Canada. Decisions of the Tribunal are final and 
conclusive. The Tribunal consists of a chairman and not more than four other members. Its 
offices are located in Ottawa and it may conduct hearings in other centres in Canada. The Tribunal 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 25), the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada provides general supervision over the physical 
handling of grain in Canada by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing grain received at 
and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. It also manages and operates the Canadian 
Government Elevators system in Western Canada. The Board, comprising a chief commissioner and 
two commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating to the grading and weighing 
of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any grain during storage or treatment, 
unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, or any other matter which comes within the 
scope of the Canada Grain Act. The Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette. It 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture and routine administrative matters are 
handled through departmental channels. 


Canadian International Development Agency.—As at Nov. 9, 1960, the operation and 
administration of Canada’s external assistance programs became the responsibility of the External 
Aid Office, established by Order in Council, placing it in charge of a director general. In 1968 the 
name of the organization was changed to the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) 
and it was placed under the direction of a president. The Agency reports to Parliament through 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
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Canadian Penitentiary Service.—The Penitentiary Service operates under the Penitentiary 
Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53) and is under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General of Canada. It is re- 
sponsible for all federal penitentiary institutions and for the care and training of persons sentenced or 
committed thereto. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries, under the direction of the Solicitor 
General, has control and management of the Service and all matters connected therewith. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—This Commission, established in 1933 by amendments 
to the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), replaced the Board of Pension Commissioners, the first 
organization created to deal solely with war pensions for service in Canada’s Armed Forces. The 
Commission’s main function is the administration of the Pension Act under which it adjudicates 
upon all claims for pension in respect of disability or death arising out of service in Canada’s Armed 
Forces; and Parts I to X inclusive of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, which provide 
for the payment of pensions in respect of death or disability arising out of civilian service directly 
related to the prosecution of World WarII. It also adjudicates on claims for pension under various 
other measures; authorizes and pays monetary grants accompanying certain gallantry awards 
bestowed on members of the Armed Forces; and administers various trust funds established by 
private individuals for the benefit of veterans and their dependants. The Commission consists 
of eight to twelve commissioners and up to five ad hoc commissioners appointed by the Governor 
in Council. Its chairman has the rank of a Deputy Minister and it reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


Canadian Radio-Television Commission.—This Commission, established under the pro- 
visions of the Broadcasting Act assented to Mar. 7, 1968, is given authority to regulate and supervise 
all aspects of the Canadian broadcasting system. The Executive Committee, after consultation 
with the part-time members in attendance at a meeting of the Commission, may issue broadcasting 
licences or renewal licences for such terms, not exceeding five years, and subject to such conditions 
related to the circumstances of the licensee as the Executive Committee deems appropriate for the 
implementation of the broadcasting policy enunciated in Sect. 2 of the Broadcasting Act. Under 
the same circumstances, the Executive Committee may, upon application by a licensee, amend any 
conditions of a broadcasting licence issued to him. Applications for licences to establish new broad- 
casting undertakings, for amendments to licences, for renewal licences, or for changes in the owner- 
ship or in the share structure of licensees are filed with the Secretary, Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission, Ottawa, Ont. A public hearing shall be held by the Commission in connection with 
the issue of a broadcasting licence, other than a licence to carry on a temporary network operation, 
or where the Commission or the Executive Committee has under consideration the revocation or 
suspension of a licence. A public hearing shall be held by the Commission, if the Executive Com- 
mittee is satisfied that it would be in the public interest to hold such a hearing in connection with 
the amendment of a licence, the issue of a licence to carry on a temporary network operation or a 
complaint by a person with respect to any matter within the powers of the Commission. <A public 
hearing shall be held by the Commission in connection with the renewal of a licence unless the 
Commission is satisfied that such a hearing is not required. 


The Commission consists of five full-time members and ten part-time members. It reports to 
Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Canadian Transpert Commission.—The Canadian Transport Commission, created in 1967 
by the National Transportation Act (SC 1967, c. 69), took over powers formerly vested in the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
giving it regulatory and judicial functions with respect to almost all aspects of railway, commercial 
air and merchant marine services. The Act also provides for the regulation of extra-provincial motor 
vehicle transport and commodity (solids) pipelines but the applicable parts of the Act were not yet 
in effect as at mid-1970. The Commission is divided into five Committees for the purpose of per- 
forming its regulatory duties under the Act: the Railway Transport Committee; the Air Transport 
Committee; the Water Transport Committee; the Motor Vehicle Transport Committee; and the 
Commodity Pipeline Transport Committee. 


The Canadian Transport Commission is also given the responsibility for undertaking studies 
and research into the economic aspects of all modes of transport within, into or from Canada. It 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Commissioner of Official Lamguages.—Appointed by Parliament pursuant to the Official 
Languages Act (SC 1968-69, c. 54), the Commissioner holds office for a term of seven years, renew- 
able until retirement age. He is responsible to Parliament for ensuring recognition of the equal 
status of French and English as Canada’s official languages and for ensuring compliance with the 
spirit and intent of the Act in all the institutions of the Parliament and Government of Canada. To 
this end, the Commissioner is empowered to receive and investigate complaints from the public, as 
well as to initiate investigations into possible violations of the Act. The results of these investiga- 
tions must be communicated to the complainants and the institutions’concerned. The Commis- 
sioner reports annually to Parliament on the conduct of his office and may make recommendations 
for changes in the Act as he deems necessary or desirable. 


Department of Communications.—The Department of Communications was established 
under Part II of the Government Organization Act, 1969 (SC 1968-69, c. 28), which received Royal 
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Assent on Mar. 28, 1969. The duties and powers of the Minister cover all matters over which the 
Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction relating to telecommunications and the development and 
utilization generally of communication undertakings, facilities, systems and services for Canada. 
They include the planning and co-ordination of telecommunication services for departments and 
agencies of the Government of Canada, formerly under the jurisdiction of the Department of Trans- 
port, assistance to communications systems and facilities to adjust to changing domestic and inter- 
national conditions, and the securing, by international regulation or otherwise, of the rights of Canada 
in communications matters. The Minister of Communications is the Postmaster General and has 
the management and direction of the Post Office Department. 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Communications. 


Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs.—Legislation to establish this Department 
(SC 1967-68, c. 16) received Royal Assent on Dec. 21, 1967. This statute transformed the former 
Department of the Registrar General of Canada into the new Department of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs. The duties, powers and functions of the Minister extend to and include all matters 
over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other department, 
branch or agency of the Government of Canada, relating to: consumer affairs; corporations and cor- 
porate securities; combines, mergers, monopolies and restraint of trade; bankruptcies and insolven- 
cies; and patents, copyrights and trade marks. 


As Registrar General of Canada, the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs is the custo- 
dian of the Great Seal of Canada, the Privy Seal of the Governor General, the Seal of the Admini- 
strator of Canada and the Seal of the Registrar General of Canada. He is also Custodian of Enemy 
Property. The Bureau of Consumer Affairs co-ordinates government activities in the field of 
consumer affairs. 

The Restrictive Trade Practices Commission (Combines Investigation Act) is domiciled in 
the Department and reports directly to the Minister. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (SC 1918, c. 48). In 1948 this statute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the 
Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257); it was amended by SC 1952-53, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 1953. 


The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct regularly a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under 
the Act. 


The Bureau is a major publication agency of the Federal Government; its reports cover all 
aspects of the national economy. The administrative head of the Bureau is the Dominion Statis- 
tician who has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Department of Energy, Mines and Resources.—The Department of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources was created in 1966 by the Government Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25). The Depart- 
ment, in addition to its administrative services, is organized into four groups: the Mines and Geo- 
sciences Group includes the Geological Survey of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Surveys and 
Mapping Branch, the Earth Physics Branch and the Polar Continental Shelf Project, all of which 
are engaged in research and the provision of information in their respective fields; the Mineral De- 
velopment Group includes the Mineral Resources Branch, which gathers economic data for all 
minerals for use of government, industry and the public and conducts administrative functions of 
resource management, the Explosives Division which controls, under the provisions of the Explosives 
Act, the production and handling of explosives, and the Quebec Regional Office; the Water Group 
is concerned with all types of water matters including groundwater and oceanic investigations and 
surveys, water pollution, water power, water conservation and control, and federal-provincial and 
international studies and regulations; the Energy Development Group has broad responsibilities 
relating to the development of plans and policies for all forms of energy, the development of pro- 
grams, legislation and agreements to implement those policies, the direction of studies relating to 
energy sources and requirements, and the co-ordination of policy advice. The Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Energy) serves as adviser on over-all plans and policies relating to energy sources and 
requirements. 

The following Crown corporations report to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources: Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Eldorado Nuclear Limited, Eldorado Aviation 
Limited and the Atomic Energy Control Board. The National Energy Board, the International 
Boundary Commission and the Interprovincial Boundary Commissions also report to Parliament 
through the Minister. 


Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by “An Act to 
create a Department of External Affairs’ (RSC 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection and 
advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the Department is the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer (Deputy Minister) of the 
Department, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, is assisted by an Associate Under- 
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Secretary and by four Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by officers in charge of Branches, 
Offices and Divisions. The Heads of these units are each responsible for a part of the work of the 
Department and are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, Administrative Services Officers and 
specialists in various occupational groups, as well as by an administrative staff. Officers serving 
abroad are formally designated as High Commissioners, Ambassadors, Ministers, Counsellors, 
First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, Third Secretaries and Attachés at diplomatic posts and 
Consuls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consular posts. Canada maintains approximately 
135 diplomatic, consular and other missions, 52 of which are non-resident. 


The work of the Department in Ottawa is performed by three Branches, two Offices and 20 
Divisions. The three Branches are responsible respectively for Personnel, Finance and Administra- 
tion, and Communications and Information Systems. The two Offices are concerned with Political- 
Military Affairs and Economic Affairs. The Divisions are grouped into two categories: Area Divi- 
sions are African and Middle Eastern, Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin American and 
United States; Functional Divisions are Arms Control and Disarmament, Consular, Co-ordination, 
Cultural Affairs, Historical, Information, Legal, Passport, Press, Protocol, Relations entre Pays 
Francophones, Scientific Relations and Environmental Problems, Security and Intelligence Liaison 
and United Nations. In addition, there is an Inspection Service, a Policy Analysis Group and an 
Operations Room. 


The International Joint Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
Canada as well as to the Secretary of State of the United States. The Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs reports to Parliament for the Canadian International Development Agency. 


Department of Finance.—This Department was created by Act of Parliament in 1869 and 
now operates under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Department is 
responsible for the financial administration of Canada including the raising of money required for 
the various government activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The work of the Department 
is organized into the following Divisions: Tax Policy, Economic Development, Federal-Provincial 
Relations, Fiscal Policy, Pensions and Social Insurance, Resource Programmes, Municipal Grants, 
Economic Analysis, Government Finance and Capital Markets, Crown Corporations Financing, 
International Finance, Tariffs, International Economic Relations, and International Programmes. 
The Inspector General of Banks is a branch of the Department. The Tariff Board, the Bank of 
Canada and its subsidiary, the Industrial Development Bank, the Anti-dumping Tribunal, the 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the Department of Insurance report to Parliament 
through the Minister of Finance who is also the spokesman in the Cabinet and the House of Com- 
mons for the Auditor General of Canada. 


Department of Fisheries and Forestry.—Established by the Government Organization Act, 
1969, the Department of Fisheries and Forestry administers all matters within federal jurisdiction 
relating to (1) sea coast and inland fisheries, and (2) the forest resources of Canada, except those 
assigned by law to any other federal department or agency. The Department has three principal 
components—the Fisheries Service, the Fisheries Research Board, and the Canadian Forestry Ser- 
vice. A fourth component groups together common supporting services. 


Responsibilities of the Fisheries Service were inherited from the Department of Fisheries 
established in 1930 to succeed what had been, since Confederation, a branch service. They include 
conservation and protection of fisheries through enforcement of laws and regulations, cultivation and 
development of fish stocks by scientific and technical means, inspection of fish products for quality 
control, encouragement of industrial development by technical and financial aid, economics research 
and intelligence services to industry and the public, and promotion of fisheries and fish products by 
information and consumer education programs. Field activities are administered through regional 
offices in St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Quebec, Que., Winnipeg, Man., and Vancouver, B.C. 
The Fisheries Service is represented on the following international commissions: Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, North Pacific Fisheries, Whaling, Great 
Lakes Fishery, North Pacific Fur Seal, Atlantic Tuna, Inter-American Tropical Tuna, and the 
International Council for the Exploration of the Sea. 


The Fisheries Research Board traces its antecedents to 1898. It functions under the Fisheries 
Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53), and is headed by a full-time chairman 
and not more than 18 other members, mostly university scientists and industry representatives. 
The Board operates major research establishments in St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax and Dartmouth, 
N.S., St. Andrew’s, N.B., Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., Winnipeg, Man., and Vancouver and Na- 
naimo, B.C. Board scientists carry out research on distribution of fish stocks, biology and life 
history of fishes, marine mammals and other aquatic creatures and plants, oceanography, fishing 
techniques and on quality and nutritive value of fisheries products. 


The main functions of the Canadian Forestry Service include: (1) the conduct of research relat- 
ing to protection, management, harvesting and utilization of the forest resources of Canada and the 
better utilization of forest products; (2) the conduct of economic studies relating to forest resources, 
forest industries and the marketing of forest products; (3) encouragement of public co-operation in 
the protection and wise use of the forest resources; (4) co-operation with provincial governments and 
others by means of agreements on forestry matters; (5) provision of forest surveys and advice relat- 
ing to the protection and management of federally administered forest lands; (6) protection and 
management of forests on federal lands at the request of the department or agency concerned; and 
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(7) assistance with external aid programs relating to forestry. Forest management responsibilities 
of the Service are confined to its forest experiment stations and to providing information on forest 
inventory and management planning to other federal departments administering forested lands. 


Seven regional establishments carry out multi-disciplinary programs of forestry research, sur- 
veys, development projects and consultative and liaison services in their respective areas; they are 
located at St. John’s, Nfld., Fredericton, N.B., Ste. Foy, Que., Sault Ste Marie, Ont., Winnipeg, 
Man., Calgary, Alta., and Victoria, B.C. Two Forest Products Laboratories—at Ottawa and 
Vancouver—conduct forest products research. In addition, research in restricted disciplinary fields 
is conducted by the Insect Pathology Research Institute at Sault Ste Marie; the Chemical Control 
Research Institute, the Forest Fire Research Institute, the Forest Management Institute, the 
Forest Ecology Institute and the Forest Economics Research Institute, all at Ottawa, and by the 
Petawawa Forest Experiment Station at Chalk River, Ont. 


The Minister of Fisheries and Forestry reports to Parliament on behalf of the Fisheries Prices 
Report Board, the Freshwater Fisheries Marketing Corporation and the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board.—This Board was established in 1919 and amended to 
its present form in 1953 by an Act of Parliament (SC 1952-53, c. 39 as amended by SC 1955, c. 20 and 
SC 1969, c. 43). Itis an appointed body of 12 provincial and two federal officials which advises the 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development on matters of national historic importance 
with particular reference to commemoration or preservation. 


Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development.—The Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development was established in June 1966 under the terms of the Government 
Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), superseding the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. In 1968, the Department was reorganized, creating, in addition to departmental support 
services and a Technical Services Branch, three distinct program areas: (1) the Indian and Eskimo 
Affairs Program includes education, Indian trust administration and an Indian-Eskimo Bureau which 
provides a focal point for the federal administration for Indian and Eskimo affairs; (2) the Northern 
Development Program covers major resource development in the Canadian North, industrial 
development for Indians and Eskimos, land management of Indian reserves, wet-land acquisition, 
management of territorial resources along with economic research and advice; (3) the Conservation 
Program includes National Parks, Historic Sites and Parks and the Canadian Wildlife Service. 
As a result of the proposed Indian Policy, a group called the Indian Consultation and Negotia- 
tion Group has been created to carry out negotiations and consultations with Indian organizations 
and banks and with provincial governments on the policy proposals. 


The Commissioner of the Northwest Territories and the Commissioner of Yukon Territory 
report to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The 
Minister is also responsible to Parliament for the Northern Canada Power Commission, the Na- 
tional Battlefields Commission, the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada and the 
Northern Transportation Company Limited. The Northern Scientific Adviser’s Office acts in 
an advisory capacity to the Minister. 


Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce.— Under the Government Organization Act 
1969, the Departments of Industry and of Trade and Commerce were merged to form the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce, the functions of which are to: (1) promote the establish- 
ment, growth and efficiency of manufacturing, processing and tourist industries in Canada, contribute 
to the sound development and productivity of Canadian industry generally and foster the expansion 
of Canadian trade; (2) develop and carry out such programs and projects as may be appropriate to 
(a) assist manufacturing and processing industries to adapt to changes in technology and to changing 
conditions in domestic and export markets, (b) assist manufacturing and processing industries to 
develop their unrealized potential, to rationalize and re-structure their productive facilities and 
corporate organizations and to cope with exceptional problems of adjustment, and (c) promote and 
assist product and process development and increased productivity, the greater use of research, the 
application of advanced technology and modern management techniques, the modernization of 
equipment, the utilization of improved industrial design and the development and application of 
sound industrial standards in Canada and in world trade; (3) improve the access of Canadian prod- 
uce, products and services into external markets through trade negotiations and the promotion of 
trade relations with other countries and contribute to the improvement of world trading conditions; 
(4) promote the optimum development of Canadian export sales of all produce, products and serv- 
ices; (5) provide support services for industrial and trade development, including information, 
import analysis and traffic services; (6) analyse the implications for Canadian industry, trade and 
commerce and for tourism of government policies related thereto in order to contribute to the 
formulation and review of those policies; (7) compile and keep up to date detailed information in 
respect of manufacturing and processing industries in Canada and of trends and developments in 
Canada and abroad relating to Canadian industrial development and trade; and (8) promote the 
optimum development of income from tourism and compile and keep up to date detailed information 
in respect of the tourist industry and of trends and developments in Canada and abroad relating to 
tourism. 


The Department is organized into five major functional groups: Trade and Industrial Policy; 
Office of Economics; Industry and Trade Development; Office of Tourism; and Administration. 
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The Trade and Industrial Policy component comprises the Office of General Relations, the Office 
of Area Relations and the Office of Industrial Policy Adviser. The Office of Economics has the 
following Branches: General Analysis, Investment Analysis, Market Analysis, and Productivity. 
The Industry and Trade Development segment contains an Operations group composed of nine 
industry sector Branches (Chemicals; Electrical and Electronics; Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Products; Machinery; Materials; Apparel and Textiles; Mechanical Transport; Wood Products; 
Aerospace, Marine and Rail); an External Services group consisting of the International Defence 
Programs Branch and the Trade Commissioner Service which operates 73 trade offices in 52 coun- 
tries; a Promotional Services group containing the Industry, Trade and Traffic Services Branch 
which operates eight Regional Offices in Canada, the Fairs and Missions Branch, the Publicity 
Branch and the Canadian Government Participation in the 1970 World Exposition (OSAKA 70) 
Japan; and the Office of Design Adviser and the Office of Scientific and Technological Adviser. 
The Office of Tourism includes the Travel Industry Branch and the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau. 


The Minister also reports to Parliament on behalf of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Export Development Corporation. Advisory Boards reporting to the Minister are the Adjustment 
Assistance Board, the General Adjustment Assistance Board, the Machinery and Equipment 
Advisory Board, the Pharmaceutical Industry Development Advisory Committee, and the Na- 
tional Design Council. 


Information Canada.—This organization, established Apr. 1, 1970, was created to advise 
federal departments on their information programs, to co-ordinate information programs involving 
more than one department, and to produce information on the Federal Government and on Canada 
in general. Such information will be disseminated by conventional means and also through Re- 
gional Enquiry Centres to be set up across the country. Equally important is its responsibility to 
provide Parliament and Federal Government agencies with information on the attitudes and opinions 
of the Canadian people, as expressed individually, through the media or through attitudinal surveys. 


On the date of its establishment, Information Canada assumed responsibility for the publishing 
functions of the Queen’s Printer, the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission and the Stil] 
Photo Library of the National Film Board. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Supply and Services. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, who is the Deputy Head, the De- 
partment administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, loan and trust companies 
incorporated by the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies reg- 
istered with the Department; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; small 
loans companies and money-lenders; co-operative credit societies registered under the Co-operative 
Credit Associations Act; pension plans organized and administered for the benefit of persons em- 
ployed in connection with certain federal works, undertakings and businesses; and life insurance 
issued to certain members of the Public Service prior to May 1954. 


_ _Under the relevant provincial statutes, the Department examines trust companies incorporated 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies incorporated in 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—T his Commission was established under a Britain—-United 
States treaty signed Jan. 11, 1909 and ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
of Canada), is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in waters flowing 
from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary which raise 
the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 


Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent. 


The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by SC 1868, c. 39, now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (RSC 1952, c. 71 as amended by SC 1960, c. 4 and 
SC 1966, c. 25). The Minister of Justice is the official legal adviser of the Governor General and 
the legal member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. It is his duty to see that the admini- 
stration of public affairs is in accordance with law, to superintend all matters connected with the 
administration of justice in Canada that are not within the jurisdiction of the provincial govern- 
ments, to advise upon the legislation and proceedings of the provincial legislatures, and generally to 
advise the Crown upon all matters of law referred to him by the Crown. The Minister of Justice is, 
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ex officio, Her Majesty’s Attorney General of Canada. In this capacity it is his duty to advise the 
heads of the departments of the Government of Canada upon all matters of law connected with such 
departments, to settle and approve all instruments issued under the Great Seal of Canada, and to 
regulate and conduct all litigation for or against the Crown in the right of Canada. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (SC 1900, ec. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regulation of 
fair wages and hours of labour; female employee equal pay; government annuities; government em- 
ployee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; safety in employment; and hours of work, 
minimum wages, annual vacations and holidays with pay. It promotes joint consultation with 
industry through labour-management committees and operates a Women’s Bureau. The Depart- 
ment publishes the Labour Gazette and other publications, as well as general information on labour- 
management, employment, manpower and related subjects. 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The Depart- 
ment is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and the International Labour 
Organization. The Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Canada Labour Relations 
Board report to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. The Canada Labour Relations Board 
administers certain provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Library of Parliament.—The Library of Parliament as such was established in 1871 (SC 1871, 
c. 21) although it existed earlier. It currently functions under RSC 1952, c. 166 and SC 1955, ec. 35. 
The Library of Parliament keeps all books, maps and other articles that are in the joint possession 
of the Senate and the House of Commons. The Parliamentary Librarian is also responsible for 
the Parliamentary Reading Room. Persons entitled to borrow books from the Library of Parlia- 
ment are the Governor General, Members of the Privy Council, Members of the Senate and the 
House of Commons, Officers of the two Houses, Justices of the Supreme Court of Canada and the 
Exchequer Court, and members of the Press Gallery. In addition, books are lent to other libraries 
and government agencies and reference service is given to scholars. A special research branch 
serves Parliamentarians only. The Parliamentary Librarian has the rank of a Deputy Head of 
a department and is reponsible for the control and management of the Library under the Speaker 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons assisted by a Joint Committee appointed 
by the two Houses. 


Department of Manpower and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in January 
1966 by the Government Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), which was proclaimed effective on Oct. 1, 
1966, under the Minister of Manpower and Immigration. It is composed of two operational divisions 
and four support services. 


The Canada Manpower Division is responsible for the counselling and placement of workers, 
the recruitment of workers to meet industry’s requirements, manpower training and mobility, com- 
munity adjustment of migrants and immigrants, rehabilitation of vocationally handicapped work- 
ers, and manpower adjustment and employer consultation services. The Canada Immigration Di- 
vision administers the Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, exam- 
ination and movement of immigrants to Canada, and for the exclusion or deportation of undesirables. 


The Program Development Service provides research and develops and evaluates programs for 
the two main operating divisions. Other support services are Financial and Management, Personnel, 
and Information. 


The Department maintains 369 Canada Manpower Centres and 94 Canada Immigration Centres 
in Canada, as well as regional offices located in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
It also maintains 42 Canadian immigration offices abroad. 


Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence and the Canadian 
Forces operate under the National Defence Act (RSC 1952, c. 184); the Canadian Forces are admini- 
stered by the Minister of National Defence. Since August 1964, when a single Chief of Defence 
Staff was appointed, the reorganization of the Canadian Forces Headquarters, the Command struc- 
ture and the consolidation of the Canadian Forces Bases has been continuing. In June 1965, a plan 
was announced to reduce the previous major commands in Canada to six: Maritime, Mobile, Air 
Transport, Air Defence, Training and Materiel. Subsequent to this announcement, a decision was 
made to amalgamate Materiel Command Headquarters with that of the Chief of Technical Ser- 
vices, Canadian Forces Headquarters and to re-assign the former Materiel Command units to the 
remaining five functional commands. The Act to reorganize the Canadian Forces was proclaimed 
on Feb. 1, 1968 and the forces were thereby unified. 

A further reorganization was undertaken as of April 1970. Regional responsibilities were as- 
signed to all the functional commanders except Air Defence Commander. Command of Reserves 
of the land and sea environments was delegated to Mobile Command and Maritime Command, 
respectively. 

The Defence Research Board, created in 1947 to carry out research relating to national defence 
and to advise the Minister on all relevant matters of a scientific or technical nature, functions under 
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the National Defence Act. The Crown corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of National Defence. The Emergency Measures Organization 
(EMO) reports to the Minister of National Defence through the Deputy Minister. 


National Energy Board.—This Board was established under the National Energy Board 
Act, 1959 for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board, 
composed of five members, is responsible for the regulation of the construction and operation of the 
oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged 
for transmission by oil and gas pipelines, the export and import of gas and the export of electric 
power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is transmitted. The Board is also 
required to study and keep under review all matters relating to energy under the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary and advisable 
on the subject. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resour- 
ces. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established in 1939, operates under the 
National Film Act (RSC 1952, c. 185) which provides for a Board of Governors of nine members— 
a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is chairman of 
the Board, three members from the Public Service of Canada and five members from outside the 
Public Service. The Board reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. The Board is 
responsible for advising the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and 
distribute films in the national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to 
Canadians and to other nations’’. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (RSC 1952, c. 74). The 
original Department of Health formed in 1919 later became part of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, which was replaced in 1944 by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is administered by 
two Deputy Ministers. It is composed of: the Research and Statistics Directorate; the Admini- 
stration Branch; and seven other Branches—Health Services, Health Insurance and Resources, 
Medical Services, Food and Drug, Income Security, Welfare Assistance and Services and Special 
Programmes. The health Branches come under the Deputy Minister of National Health who also 
carries responsibility arising out of Canada’s role in the international health field. The welfare 
Branches are the responsibility of the Deputy Minister of National Welfare. 


The Department has charge of matters relating to the promotion and preservation of the health, 
social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Parliament of Canada has 
jurisdiction. Its functions include investigation and research into public health and welfare; in- 
spection and medical care of immigrants and seamen and medical services for and in conjunction with 
the Canadian Coast Guard Service; supervision of health facilities on all forms of transportation; 
enforcement of regulations of the International Joint Commission relating to health; promotion and 
conservation of the health of Federal Government employees; collection, publication and distri- 
bution of information relating to health, sanitation and social and industrial conditions affecting the 
health of Canadians; and co-operation with provincial authorities with co-ordination of efforts direc- 
ted toward the preservation and improvement of public health and toward the provision of social 
security and welfare for the people of Canada. 


The programs developed to enable the Department to carry out its responsibilities include: the 
National Health Grant Program under which grants are made available to the provinces for the 
development and extension of health services; federal emergency health and welfare services; 
assistance and consultation services to the provinces, upon request, respecting blindness control, 
child and maternal health, environmental health, mental health, dental health, nursing, medical 
rehabilitation, bacteriology, virology, parasitology and clinical chemistry, zoonoses, nutrition and 
health facilities design; an environmental health program which is concerned with the provision of 
advice, the development of standards, and the design and conduct of studies and research directed 
to the assessment of the health significance and control of such environmental health hazards as air 
and water pollution, noise, industrial hazards, and exposure to harmful radiations; a drug adverse 
reaction reporting program, and a central clearing house for the Canadian Poison Control Centres; 
health, medical and hospital services to the Indians and Eskimos across Canada and to other ele- 
ments of the population in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; government employee health 
services; and a system of grants to the provinces for professional welfare training, welfare research 
and general welfare services. The Department also acts as co-ordinator of the international welfare 
activities in which Canada is engaged. 


The Medical Research Council reports to Parliament through the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare. 


National Library.—The National Library came formally into existence on Jan. 1, 1953, with 
the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, c.330). It publishes Canadiana, a month- 
ly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada, with an annual cumulation. The Library also 
publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National Union Catalogue 
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which embodies the author catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces and is thus a key 
to the book collections of the whole country. The Library’s own bookstock totals more than 
400,000 voiumes. The National Librarian reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Parole Board.—The establishment of the National Parole Board, which was formed 
in January 1959, is authorized by the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38) by which it is given absolute juris- 
diction over all matters of parole, except that in respect of commuted death sentences it may only 
recommend rather than approve parole. It is composed of a chairman and eight members appointed 
by Order in Council for a ten-year period. The Board reports to Parliament through the Solicitor 
General of Canada. 


Department of National Revenue.—F rom Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of Customs and Excise and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known ds the Department of National Revenue. 


The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and col- 
lection of customs and excise duties as well as of sales and excise taxes. The Taxation Division is 
responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes, gift tax, old age security tax, Part I 
of the Canada Pension Plan, and estate taxes for Canada and all provinces, with certain exceptions, 
through its 29 district taxation offices and its Taxation Data Centre. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Tax Appeal Board. 


Office of the Auditor General.—This Office originated in 1878 (SC 1878, c. 7) and currently 
functions under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Auditor General is 
responsible for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public property, 
and for reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of hisexaminations. He also audits 
the accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. 


Office of the Chief Electoral Officer.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions 
of the Dominion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (RSC 1960, c. 39, and amendments 
thereto), and is responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members 
of the Northwest Territories Council and of the Yukon Territory Council. In addition, it conducts 
any vote taken under the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer is responsible 
directly to Parliament, the Secretary of State acting as spokesman for him in the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons. 


Office of the Representation Commissioner.—This Office was established in 1963 under the 
provisions of the Representation Commissioner Act (SC 1963, c. 40). The Representation Commis- 
sioner is responsible for preparing maps showing the distribution of population in each province and 
setting out alternative proposals respecting the boundaries of electoral districts in each province. 
It is also the Representation Commissioner’s continuing responsibility to discharge his several 
duties pursuant to the provisions of the Canada Elections Act. The Secretary of State acts as 
spokesman for the Office in the Cabinet and the House of Commons. 


Privy Council Office.—F or administrative purposes, the Privy Council Office is regarded as a 
Department of Government under the Prime Minister. The Clerk of the Privy Council, under 
whose direction its functions are carried out, is considered as a Deputy Head and takes precedence 
among the chief officers of the Public Service. The authority of the Privy Council Office is to be 
found in Sects. 11 and 130 of the British North America Act, 1867, which constituted a Council to 
aid and advise in the government of Canada to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 
In 1940, upon the wartime development of Cabinet committees and the consequent need for orderly 
secretarial procedures such as agenda, explanatory memoranda and minutes, the Principal Secretary 
in the Prime Minister’s Office was designated Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the 
Cabinet. Since 1946, the Privy Council Office has been further reorganized, developed and en- 
larged and certain administrative functions of the Privy Council Office and the Prime Minister’s 
Office have been closely integrated in the interests of efficiency and economy. 


The organization of the Privy Council Office at present consists primarily of the Cabinet 
Secretariat with the following divisions reporting to the Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary 
to the Cabinet: Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet (Operations); Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet 
(Plans); Co-ordinator of Federal-Provincial Relations; and Director of the Science Secretariat. 
Within the Privy Council Office, submissions to the Governor in Council are received, draft orders 
and regulations prepared, approved Orders are circulated and, in addition, the duties of editing, 
registering and publishing the federal statutory regulations in Part II of the Canada Gazette are 
carried out. The various secretaries deal with secretarial work for the Cabinet and for Cabinet 
Committees and interdepartmental committees. This involves the preparation and circulation 
of agenda and necessary documents to Ministers and recording and circulating decisions; liaison 
gs departments and agencies of the government; and the preparation of material for the Prime 

finister. 
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The Office of the Prime Minister is organized as a Secretariat associated with the Privy Council 
Office and includes members of the Prime Minister’s personal staff responsible for general secretarial 
duties, the drafting of letters, the arrangement of appointments to interview the Prime Minister or 
for his public appearances or for the release of his statements on matters of public interest, and 
for assisting the Prime Minister in his parliamentary duties. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (RSC 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who hasthe rank cf a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. Its purpose is to assemble and 
make available to the public a comprehensive collection of source material relating to the history 
of Canada. It also has broad responsibilities in regard to the promotion of efficiency and economy 
in the management of the Federal Government records. The Historical Branch, located in the 
National Library and Archives Building, is a centre for research on the development of Canada. 
In addition to the selected records of the Federal Government, it possesses an extensive collection 
of private papers of individuals and societies, a map collection which is the most important of its 
kind in the country, and an extensive collection of paintings, drawings, prints, photographs, sound 
recordings and films relating to Canada. A specialized library is also at the disposal of searchers. 
The Records Management Branch operates a large Records Centre in Ottawa and regional centres 
in Toronto and Montreal where non-current departmental records are centralized, stored and serv- 
iced. It assists departments in their records management program. The Administrative Techni- 
cal Services Branch operates the Central Microfilm Unit for the several departments of government. 


Under the terms of the Laurier House Act (RSC 1952, c. 163), the Public Archives is responsible 
for the administration of Laurier House as a museum. 


Public Service Commission.—Arrangements were made for civil service appointments under 
the first Civil Service Act of 1868 but the “first Civil Service Commission was created only in 1908. 
This established the beginnings of the merit system which is today the cornerstone of personnel 
administration in the Public Service. The Act of 1918 gave the Commission authority to control 
recruitment, selection, appointment, classification and organization and to recommend rates of 
pay. The next Civil Service Act, passed in 1961, strengthened the principles of the merit system, 
clarified the Commission’s role in other areas of personnel administration, and gave the staff as- 
sociations the right to be consulted on matters about remuneration and conditions of employment. 

The Public Service Employment Act which came into force on Mar. 13, 1967, redefined the 
Commission’s role as the central staffing agency and extended its authority to the Public Service, 
covering certain groups of employees exempt from the previous Acts. The Public Service is specified 
in Schedule A of the Public Service Staff Relations Act. It does not include Crown corporations, 
such as the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
the Canadian National Railways and Air Canada. The new Act also reaffirms the merit principle, 
at the same time permitting delegation of the Commission’s authority, although not its respon- 
sibility, to Parliament. Underthe Act, the Commission is relieved of responsibility for reeommend- 
ing rates of pay and conditions of service to the Government, for classification, and for consultation 
with staff associations on matters that are now the subject of collective bargaining. 


The Public Service Commission reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Department of Public Works.—The Department was constituted in 1867 and operates under 
the legislative authority of the Public Works Act of Parliament. It is responsible for the manage- 
ment and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as specifically provided in other 
Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, wharves, piers, roads and 
bridges and the undertaking of dredging and protection work. Federal Government interest in 
the Trans-Canada Highway and the Northwest Highway System is also handled by the Depart- 
ment. The Department has six Regional Ofices—one each at Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Edmonton and Vancouver—and District Offices at other key points across the country are also 
maintained. Departmental organization includes the Planning and Operations Branch, the Design 
Branch and the following Directorates: Accommodation Programs, Engineering Programs, Depart- 
mental Planning, Construction and Works Management, Program Evaluation, Financial Services, 
Personnel Administration, Administrative Services, Chief Architect, Chief Engineer, Chief of 
Accommodation Standards, Information Services, Legal Services (Justice) and the Dominion 
lire Commissioner. 


Department of Regional Economic Expansion.—This Department was established under 
the Government Organization Act, 1969 (SC 1968-69, c. 28) which received Royal Assent on Mar. 
28, 1969. Its function is to ensure that economic growth is dispersed widely enough across Canada 
to bring employment and earning opportunities in the slow-growth regions as close as possible to 
those in the other parts of the country, without interfering with a high over-all rate of national 
growth. The legislation authorizes the Department, in co-operation.with provincial governments 
and other federal agencies, to prepare development plans and programs designed to meet the special 
needs of particular areas. The main components of the Department previously existed within the 
framework of the Department of Forestry and Rural Development but certain financial changes 
were made by the 1969 legislation; the Department’s operations are to be conducted on the basis 
of annual Parliamentary appropriations. The functions of the Area Development Agency, formerly 
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under the Minister of Industry, have been absorbed into the new Department which has also be- 
come responsible for programs under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (PF RA), the Agri- 
cultural and Rural Development Act (ARDA), the Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Act and 
the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act. An Atlantic Development Council has been 
established to advise the Minister on the whole range of programs and, policies for fostering eco- 
nomic expansion and social adjustment in the Atlantic region; this Council replaced the Atlantic 
Development Board, a Crown corporation that previously administered a fund to defray the ex- 
penses of planning and of projects initiated for the stimulating of growth in that area. 


The Minister of Regional Economic Expansion reports to Parliament for the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation and the National Capital Commission. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a civil foree main- 
tained by the Federal Government, was organized in 1873 as the North-West Mounted Police. 
It now operates under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, 1959 and is responsible for enforcing 
federal laws throughout Canada. By agreement with the governments of eight provinces (all 
provinces except Ontario and Quebec) it is also responsible for enforcing provincial laws within 
those provinces and for policing many district municipalities, cities and towns. A Commissioner, 
appointed by the Governor in Council, has the control and management of the Force and of all 
matters connected therewith; he functions under the direction of the Solicitor General of Canada. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The duties, powers and functions of the Secretary 
of State of Canada extend to and include all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has 
jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency of the Government 
of Canada, relating to: citizenship; elections; State ceremonial, the conduct of State correspondence 
and the custody of State records and documents; the encouragement of the literary, visual and 
performing arts, learning and cultural activities; and libraries, archives, historical resources, muse- 
ums, galleries, theatres, films and broadcasting. 


The responsibilities of the Department of the Secretary of State include those pertaining to 
the administration of the following branches: Citizenship; Citizenship Registration; Education 
Support; Official Languages Program; Artistic and Cultural Support; Ceremonies and Special Events; 
and Translation Bureau. 


The Secretary of State reports to Parliament for the Canadian Film Development Corpora- 
tion, the National Arts Centre Corporation, the National Film Board, the National Library, the 
Public Archives, the National Museums of Canada, the Canada Council, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the Canadian Radio-Television Commission, the Company of Young Canadians 
and the Public Service Commission. 


Department of the Solicitor General.—Before 1936, the Office of the Solicitor General was 
either a Cabinet post or a Ministerial post outside the Cabinet. From 1936 to 1945 the position did 
not exist, the duties of the Office being wholly absorbed by the Attorney General of Canada. The 
Solicitor General Act, 1945 (RSC 1952, c. 253) re-established the Solicitor General as a Cabinet 
officer and provided that ‘‘the Solicitor General shal] assist the Minister of Justice in the Counsel 
work of the Department of Justice, and shall be charged with such other duties as are at any time 
assigned to him by the Governor-in-Council’’. This legislation was repealed by the Government 
Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25), which created a new Department of the Solicitor General 
and assigned to the Solicitor General of Canada responsibility for the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and the Canadian Penitentiary Service. The Solicitor General also reports to Parliament 
for the National Parole Board, which is an independent agency. With this new legislation, the 
Solicitor General of Canada becomes the Cabinet Minister with primary responsibility in the 
fields of correction and law enforcement. 


Department of Supply and Services.—The Department of Supply and Services was estab- 
lished on Apr. 1, 1969 by the Government Organization Act, 1969, as a result of recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Government Organization stressing the need for the Federal Government 
to foster efficiency and effect economies wherever possible. The Minister of Supply and Services is 
the Receiver General for Canada and exercises all the duties, powers and functions assigned to the 
Receiver General by law. 


The Department is organized into two major administrations, each headed by a Deputy 
Minister directly responsible to the Minister. The Supply administration is composed of the former 
Department of Defence Production, the former Department of Public Printing and Stationery, and 
components of the Shipbuilding Branch of the Department of Transport. The Services administra- 
tion encompasses the former Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, together with the Central 
Data Processing Service Bureau from the Treasury Board, the Bureau of Management Consulting 
from the Public Service Commission and the Central Personnel Records System from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


The Supply administration has the primary function of purchasing, at minimum cost, the goods 
and services required by federal departments and agencies, and of maintaining Federal Government 
equipment. Purchasing offices are located in 11 cities across Canada and in London, England, and 
Koblenz, Germany, and equipment maintenance centres are located in six cities across the country. 
The Supply administration also administers the Canadian Government Printing Bureau, which is 
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responsible for providing the printing services required by Parliament and by federal departments 
and agencies. ‘he main plant is located at Hull, Que., and printing units to meet local requirements 
ot departments where there is need for fast service of ashort-run nature are located within the National 
Capital Region and in several cities and National Defence Bases throughout Canada. 


The Services administration, acting for the Receiver General, provides payment or cheque- 
issuing services on behalt of all federal departments, maintains the fiscal accounts of Canada and 
prepares the public accounts. It offers departments and agencies a broad range of management and 
advisory services in management consulting, auditing and computer services fields. It also provides 
for all departments administrative services in connection with pay, pensions and other employee 
benefit plans, together with financial management reports and statistical information related to its 
cheque-issuing function. Services functions are carried out through approximately 60 regional and 
district offices throughout Canada and abroad. 


The Minister of Supply and Services reports to Parliament tor Polymer Corporation Limited, 
Canadian Commercial Corporation, Canadian Arsenals Limited, Crown Assets Disposal Corpora- 
tion and the Royal Canadian Mint. 


Ministry of Transport.—The role and structure of the former Department of Transport were 
changed and a Ministry was created Feb. 17, 1970. The new Ministry is a corporate structure of 
Crown corporations and operating administrations having varying degrees of autonomy, together 
with separate agencies for development and economic regulation. A ministry headquarters staff 
supports the Minister and Deputy Minister in the functions of planning, policy formulation and assess- 
ment of program achievements in terms of the objectives of the Ministry. 


The Canadian Marine Transportation Administration will co-ordinate the functions of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority, the National Harbours Board and the Marine Services component of 
the former Department of Transport. Its operations include management of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way through the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; direct supervision of eight harbours and other 
facilities through the National Harbours Board; 300 public harbours and 11 others administered by 
commissions under the supervision of the Ministry. It also is responsible for aids to navigation, 
nautical and pilotage services, marine agencies, steamship inspection and the Canadian Coast Guard. 


The Canadian Air Transportation Administration operates Canada’s airways and federal airports 
through its branches of Civil Aviation, Telecommunications and Electronics, Construction Engineer- 
ing and Architectural, Airports and Field Operations, Planning Research and Development, and 
Air Traffic Control. It is also charged with the responsibility for the technical supervision of all 
aeronautical activities in the flight safety sense and provides Air Traffic Control as well as telecom- 
munications and flight services to other components of the Ministry. 


The Canadian Meteorological Service provides meteorological service and ice information in re- 
sponse to the need of a broad spectrum of segments of the national economy and promotes the applica- 
tion and development of meteorological services. 


The Canadian Surface Transportation Administration brings together those elements of the former 
Department of Transport dealing with the programming and planning for federal participation in the 
operation and co-ordination of highway, rail and ferry transportation. 


The Arctic Transportation Agency is in the process of being organized for effective liaison with 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development and other interests within the Terri- 
tories, to co-ordinate transportation functions to respond to the special needs of the Arctic and to 
maintain general liaison with such bodies interested in the solution of transportation problems in 
the Canadian North. 


The Transportation Development Agency is responsible for developing and co-ordinating tech- 
nological research, working closely with government agencies and the academic and scientific com- 
munity to provide the national focus tor changing technology and development in the field of trans- 
portation. 


The Ministry also includes Air Canada, Canadian National Railways, and Northern Transpor- 
tation Company Limited. The latter was previously responsible to the Minister of Indian A ffairs 
and Northern Development. These three Crown corporations are autonomous, maintaining close con- 
sultation with the Minister to be consistent with the Government’s general policies in the field of 
transportation. The Minister of Transport also reports to Parliament for the Canadian Transport 
Commission. 


Tariff Board.—Constituted in 1931, the Board derives its duties and powers from three statutes: 
the Tariff Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 261, as amended); the Customs Act (RSC 1952, c. 58, as 
amended); and the Excise Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 100, as amended). 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in 
relation to goods that, if brought into Canada, are subject to or exempt from customs duties or 
excise taxes. Reports of the Board are tabled in Parliament by the Minister of Finance. It is 
also the duty of the Board to hold an inquiry under Sect. 14 of the Customs Tariff and to inquire 
into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada that the Governor in Council 
sees fit to refer to the Board. 
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Under the provisions of the Customs Act, the Excise Tax Act and the Anti-dumping Act, the 
Tariff Board acts as a court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue 
Customs and Excise Division, in respect of excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and 
drawback of customs duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and 
conclusive but the Acts contain provisions for appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. 


Tax Appeal Board.—The Tax Appeal Board (created in 1949 as the Income Tax Appeal Board) 
now operates under the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148, asamended). The Board is declared by 
statute to be a court of record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals by taxpayers 
against their assessment under the Income Tax Act and also appeals under the Estate Tax Act. 
An appeal lies from the Board to the Exchequer Court of Canada and a further appeal from that 
court to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Board consists of a chairman, an assistant chairman 
and four other members. Its offices are located at Ottawa and it hears appeals at the principal 
centres throughout Canada approximately twice a year and at the main centres, such as Montreal 
and Toronto, six times a year. The Board is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of National 
Revenue but is independent of the Department of National Revenue. 


Treasury Board.—The Treasury Board was first established as a committee of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada by Order in Council PC 3 of July 2, 1867, and was made a statutory com- 
mittee in 1869. The Minister of Finance was appointed Chairman of the Board, with four other 
Privy Councillors to be designated as members by the Governor in Council. The Secretary of the 
Board and the members of his staff were employed by the Department of Finance. 


By the Government Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25) the Board Secretariat was estab- 
lished as a separate department of government with its own Minister, the President of the Treasury 
Board. The committee constituting the Treasury Board includes, in addition to the President, 
the Minister of Finance and four other Privy Councillors. 


Amendments to the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116), passed in 1966, defined 
more clearly the Treasury Board’s responsibilities as the central management agency of govern- 
ment. These responsibilities include expenditure control, including allocation of resources among 
departments and agencies of government; management of the personnel function in the Public Sery- 
ice; and improvement in the efficiency of management and administration in the Public Service. 


The staff of the Treasury Board is divided into three Branches: the Planning Branch is respon- 
sible for the development and application of systems and procedures for evaluating the effectiveness 
and efficiency of programs and projects and for providing advice and planning assistance for organiza- 
tional change in government; the Personnel Policy Branch is responsible for the classification of 
positions, the rates of pay, conditions of employment and for representing the Government in collec- 
tive bargaining with bargaining agents representing employees in the Public Service; and the Pro- 
gram Branch is responsible for such matters as the financial management functions of short- and 
long-range expenditure forecasting, program analysis, expenditure control and estimates preparation, 
and the development and administration of policies, systems and methods for the management of 
real property, materiel and common services. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 80), 
is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and with the dependants of veterans and of 
those who died on active service. The Department provides treatment services (hospital, medical, 
dental and prosthetic), welfare services, education assistance, life insurance, and land settlement 
and home construction assistance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists veterans in the preparation and 
presentation of pension claims. 


The Canadian Pension Commission established by the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board established by the War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 340) also report to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department has treatment institutions and facilities in a number of urban centres. It also 
maintains, in large cities across Canada, administrative offices, which are shared with the Canadian 
Pension Commission and the War Veterans Allowance Board, and an office in London, England. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—This Board, established under the authority of the War 
Veterans Allowance Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 340, as amended) is a quasi-judicial body consisting of 
ten members including a chairman and a deputy-chairman, appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Board administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. Its 
functions include the responsibility of ensuring that the 19 District Authorities, located in various 
regions throughout Canada, interpret the legislation in a fair, reasonable and equitable manner. 
It is also an appeal body which may consider the appeal of an appellant against the decision of a 
District Authority. 
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Section 3.—Crown Corporations 


During the past quarter century, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance than formerly has been placed on the Crown corporation type of organiza- 
tion as the appropriate instrument for administering and managing many public services 
in which business enterprise and public accountability must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purposes and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations. The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation—departmental, 
agency and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. The 
following departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Financial Administra- 
tion Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board 
Atomic Energy Control Board 

Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 
Economic Council of Canada 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Municipal Development and Loan Board 
National Museums of Canada 

National Research Council 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Agency Corporations—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
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procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act:— 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Canadian Dairy Commission 

Canadian Livestock Feed Board 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited (virtually inoperative) 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
Centennial Commission 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
National Battlefields Commission 

National Capital Commission 

National Harbours Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission 

Royal Canadian Mint. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act:— 


Air Canada 

Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
Cape Breton Development Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Nuclear Limited 

Export Development Corporation 

Farm Credit Corporation 

Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation 

National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 
Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Polymer Corporation Limited 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited (formerly Cornwall International 
Bridge Company Limited), subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Admini- 
stration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act, although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establishment 
of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial statements 
and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate Minister. 
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A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote 
financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may 
be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be con- 
verted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to 
be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds to either the Govern- 
ment or the public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their requirements 
from their own resources or earnings. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However, the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. Crown corporations are also 
liable for the payment of provincial retail sales taxes, gasoline or motor vehicle fuel taxes 
and motor vehicle fees in terms of the Crown Corporations (Provincial Taxes and Fees) 
Act of 1964. 


Unclassified Corporations.—N ot all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of 
the Financial Administration Act. For example, the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of 
Canada and its subsidiary the Industrial Development Bank, because of the special nature 
of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act 
and are governed by their own Acts of incorporation as is also the Eastern Rockies 
Forest Conservation Board, a joint federal-provincial enterprise. The Canada Council 
was set up under the Canada Council Act (assented to Mar. 28, 1957) as a Crown corpcra- 
tion but has been declared not an agency of the Crown and hence is not included in the 
Schedules to the Financial Administration Act; the same situation applies to the Science 
Council of Canada (assented to May 12, 1966), the Company of Young Canadians (assented 
to July 11, 1966) and the National Arts Centre Corporation (assented to July 15, 1966). 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (SC 1957-58, c. 22) 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act. The Board reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Agriculture and routine administrative matters are handled through 
departmental channels. 


Air Canada.—Formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines, the corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament in 1937 to provide a publicly owned air transportation service, with powers to carry 
on its business throughout Canada and outside of Canada. Air Canada now maintains passenger, 
mail and commodity traffic services over nation-wide routes and also services to the United States, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, West Germany, Austria, Denmark, the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad. 
Air Canada is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Atomic Energy Contro! Board.—By Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 11) proclaimed October 
1946, the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada was placed under the Atomic Energy 
Control Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main activities of 
the company are (a) the development of economic nuclear power, (b) scientific research and de- 
velopment in the atomic energy field, (c) the operation of nuclear reactors and (d) the production 
of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment such as Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the 
treatment of cancer. The company reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 19347(RSC 1952, c. 13,"as amended¥by RSC 1952, c. 315; 
SC 1953-54, c. 33; and 1966-67, c. 88) provided for the establishment of a central bank in Canada, 
the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and protect the external value of 
the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, prices and employment as far 
as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole right to issue notes for circulation 
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in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors appointed by the Government and 
composed of a governor, a deputy governor and 12 directors; the Deputy Minister of Finance is 
also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Canada Council.—Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this corporation, 
composed of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 19 other members, a director and an associate director, 
operates under the terms of the Canada Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. The function of 
the Council is to encourage the arts, humanities and social sciences in Canada, mainly through 
a broad program of fellowships and grants. Its principal sources of income are an annual grant 
of the Canadian Government, which amounted to $23,700,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, 
and an Endowment Fund, originally of $50,000,000, which has an annual yield of approximately 
$4,600,000. In the making, managing and disposing of investments under the Act, the Council has 
the advice of an Investment Committee of five, including the chairman and another member of 
the Council. The proceedings of the Council are reported each year to Parliament through the 
Secretary of State. 


Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation.—The Corporation was established by legislation 
(SC 1966-67, c. 70 as amended), which received Royal Assent on Feb. 17, 1967. It is empowered 
to insure Canadian currency deposits other than those of Canada, up to $20,000 per person, in banks, 
federally incorporated trust and loan companies that accept deposits from the public, and in similar 
provincially incorporated institutions that are authorized by their provincial governments to apply 
for such insurance. The Corporation is also empowered to act as a lender of last resort for member 
institutions. The Board of the Corporation comprises a chairman, appointed by the Governor in 
Council, and four other directors who hold the positions of Governor of the Bank of Canada, Deputy 
Minister of Finance, Superintendent of Insurance and Inspector General of Banks. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This company was established under the Companies Act by 
Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945, and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act 
(RSC 152, c. 133) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). 
The company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plants and equipment. It has 
extensive facilities for the manufacture of small arms and ammunition components as well as for 
the filling and assembly of artillery ammunition, mines, bombs, grenades, rockets and other spe- 
cialties up to torpedo warheads. The Head Office of the Company is in Ottawa, the Small Arms 
Division is at Long Branch, Ont., and the Filling Division at St. Paul l’Ermite, Que. The com- 
pany reports to Parliament through the Minister of Supply and Services. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The CBC functions under the Broadcasting Act, 
1968, which continues the Corporation as a Crown agency charged with the operation of a national 
broadcasting service. It has authority among other things to maintain and operate broadcasting 
undertakings and to originate and secure programs from within or outside Canada. Its radio and 
television services are financed through Parliamentary grants, supplemented by revenues from 
commercial operations. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 

The Corporation consists of a president and 14 other directors appointed by the Governor 
in Council. The President is appointed for a term not exceeding seven years and is eligible for 
reappointment. Directors are appointed for periods not exceeding five years and may serve two 
consecutive terms. The President is the chief executive officer of the Corporation. The Executive 
Vice-President is responsible to the President for the management of broadcasting operations in 
accordance with policies prescribed by the Corporation. 


The Corporation’s Head Office is situated in Ottawa. The production centre for English 
Services is located in Toronto and for French Services in Montreal. The main regional produc- 
tion centres are in St. John’s for Newfoundland, Halifax for the Maritimes, Ottawa for the Ottawa 
Area, Winnipeg for the Prairie Provinces, and Vancouver for British Columbia. Headquarters for 
the Northern and Armed Forces Services is in Ottawa. The operational centre for the CBC Inter- 
national Service is in Montreal. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—Established in 1946 by Act of Parliament, the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation is wholly owned by the Government of Canada. Initially it assumed the 
undertakings of the then Canadian Export Board covering procurement in Canada of goods and 
services on behalf of foreign governments and United Nations relief agencies. In 1947 respon- 
sibility for procurement of the requirements of the Department of National Defence was transferred 
from the Department of Reconstruction and Supply to the Corporation which fulfilled these addi- 
tional functions until the formation of the Department of Defence Production in 1951. In 1963 the 
staff of the Corporation was integrated with that of the Department of Defence Production, now 
the Department of Supply and Services, which provides all the management and services required 
by the Corporation. 


The Corporation continues to act primarily as the Canadian Government contracting and pro- 
curement agency on behalf of foreign countries desirous of purchasing defence or other supplies and 
services from Canada on a government-to-government basis. It reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Supply and Services. 
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Canadian Dairy Commission.—This Commission, which reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Agriculture, was established on Dec. 2, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 34) to provide efficient producers 
of milk and cream with the opportunity of obtaining a fair return for their labour and investment 
and to provide consumers of dairy products with a continuous and adequate supply of dairy products 
of high quality. The Commission has three members appointed by the Governor in Council and 
operates with the advisory assistance of a nine-member Consultative Committee appointed by 
the Minister. 


Canadian Film Development Corporation.—This Corporation, established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in March 1967 (SC 1966-67, c. 78), has the function of fostering and promoting the development 
of a feature film industry in Canada through investment in productions, loans to producers, grants 
to film-makers and film technicians, and advice and assistance in distribution and administrative 
matters. It works in co-operation with other federal departments and agencies and with provincial 
departments and agencies having like interests and finances its operations from a film development 
advance account in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The Corporation has a Government Film 
Commissioner and six other members appointed by the Governor in Council for terms, initially, of 
from three to five years and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Canadian Livestock Feed Board.—The Canadian Livestock Feed Board is a Crown corpora- 
tion established pursuant to the Livestock Feed Assistance Act (SC 1966, c. 52). The objects of 
the corporation are to ensure that sufficient feed grain and storage for feed grain is available to meet 
the needs of livestock feeders and to ensure reasonable stability and fair equalization of feed grain 
prices in Hastern Canada and in British Columbia. Its powers include authority to make payments 
related to the cost of feed grain storage and transportation costs to attain its objectives. It may 
also buy, transport, store and sell feed grains in Mastern Canada and British Columbia when author- 
ized by the Governor in Council. 


The Board consists of a chairman, a vice-chairman and two members, and it reports to Par- 
liament through the Minister of Agriculture. There is also an Advisory Committée made up of 
seven members. 


Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National Railway Company was incorporated 
(SC 1919, c. 13) to operate and manage a national system of railways, including the Canadian North- 
ern Railway System, the Canadian Government Railways and all lines entrusted to it by Order 
in Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was amalgamated with the 
Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of railway lines acquired by the 
Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation and management, including the 
Newfoundland Railway and steamship services in 1949, the Temiscouata Railway in 1950, and the 
Hudson Bay Railway and the Northwest Communication System in 1958. The Canadian National 
Railways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 and the Canadian National Railways Act (SC 1955, ec. 29) 
substituted therefor. 


The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a chairman and board of directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Jan. 1, 1950 by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation external tele- 
communication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement signed 
May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strengthening 
of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Communications, 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—This Crown corporation was set up in 1947 
pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to the Research Council Act passed in 1946. The 
purpose of the company, which is a subsidiary to the National Research Council, is to patent and 
licence new products and processes that come out of NRC research, research of other government 
departments and agencies, and research of Canadian universities. Proposals for patents are assessed 
with regard to originality, existence of similar patented products or processes, commercial appeal, 
humanitarian or scientific value, and cost of developing, promoting and marketing. CPDL ini- 
tiates and finances the development of many inventions to a stage where it is economically possible 
for private industry to carry them through to production and sale, thus bridging the gap between 
research and industry. Profits from inventions are used to sponsor less profitable but often more 
beneficial inventions, such as highly specialized surgical or scientific instruments. 


The company reports to Parliament through a designated Minister, at present a Minister with- 
out Portfolio. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated in 1935 under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat but, since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley 
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if authorized to do so by Regulation approved by the Governor in Council. Only grain produced 
in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and parts of British 
Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of grain into elevators 
and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export of wheat, oats 
and barley generally. The Board reports to Parliament through a designated Minister, at present 
a Minister without Portfolio. 


Cape Breton Development Corporation.—This Corporation was created by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, assented to on July 7, 1967 (SC 1967-68, c. 6) and came into existence by proclamation on Oct. 1, 
1967, as a proprietary Crown corporation. The Corporation was established to promote and assist 
the financing and development of industry on the Island and to provide employment outside the 
coal producing industry to broaden the base of the economy of the Island. 


The Corporation has acquired the former interests of the major coal producer in the Sydney 
coalfield and, in accordance with its approved plan as required by Sect. 17 of the Act, is operating 
and reorganizing four mines with a view to the rationalization of coal production. 


The Act provides for a board of directors, comprised of a chairman, a president and five other 
directors. Head Office is located in Sydney, N.S. The Corporation now reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion. Its operations are financed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada with some assistance from the Government of Nova Scotia for industrial develop- 
ment projects. During 1969, approximately $36,000,000 was expended for all purposes. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act of 
Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. Under 
the National Housing Act, 1954 (SC 1953-54, c. 23, as amended), the Corporation insures mortgage 
loans made by approved lenders for new and existing housing and makes direct loans in resource 
communities and rural areas; guarantees home improvement loans made by banks, undertakes 
subsidized rental housing projects and land assembly developments under federal-provincial arrange- 
ments; offers loans and subsidies for public housing projects; makes loans for land assembly projects 
to be used for general residential development; makes loans to individuals or organizations for 
low-rental housing projects; makes loans for students’ housing and to provinces and municipalities 
with provincial concurrence for sewage treatment projects designed to eliminate water and soil 
pollution; makes contributions and loans to provinces and municipalities for urban renewal opera- 
tions; conducts housing research; encourages urban planning and owns and manages rental housing 
units including those built for war workers and veterans. The Corporation arranges for and super- 
vises construction of housing projects on behalf of the Department of National Defence and other 
government departments and agencies. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament through a 
Minister without Portfolio. 


Company of Young Canadians.—The Act establishing this corporation (SC 1966, c. 36) 
was assented to on July 11, 1966 and was amended by SC 1969, c. 5. The corporation consists of a 
Council of the Company and persons who are officers, employees and volunteer-members of the 
Company. The Council has not more than nine members and not less than seven members ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council. Terms of office for members of the Council will not exceed 
three years. The objects of the Company are to support, encourage and develop programs for social, 
economic and community development in Canada through voluntary service. The corporation 
reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation was established in 1944 as the War 
Assets Corporation under the Surplus Crown Assets Act (RSC 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the 
Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). It replaced the War Assets Corporation Limited 
which had been incorporated in 1943 and its name was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corpora- 
tion in 1949. The Corporation is responsible for the sale of Federal Government surplus real estate 
and commodities located in Canada and at Canadian Government establishments throughout the 
world. It also acts as agent on behalf of foreign governments in selling their surplus assets located 
in Canada and has reciprocal agreements with a number of European countries for marketing 
Canadian surplus assets located in their respective countries. The Corporation is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Supply and Services. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—Defence Construction (1951) Limited, reporting to 
the Minister of National Defence, is the Crown agency that procures for the Department of N ational 
Defence the construction and repair of buildings, structures and engineering works and professional 
engineering and architectural services. 

The forerunner of the present company, Defence Construction Limited, began operation in 
November 1950 as a Crown agency responsible for awarding and supervising defence construction 
projects. Defence Construction (1951) Limited, incorporated July 12, 1951, under authority of the 
Defence Production Act, took over the responsibilities of the former agency. The company re- 
ported to the Minister of Trade and Commerce until Apr. 1, 1951, and from that date until Apr. 22, 
1965 it reported to the Minister of Defence Production; it is now under the control and supervision 
of the Minister of National Defence. 
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The company’s prime responsibility in contracting for all new construction and repair and renova- 
tion projects (except contracts under $10,000 which are arranged for the Department of National 
Defence via the Department of Supply and Services) includes: participation in preparation of design; 
calling and reviewing of tenders; award and administration of contracts; supervision of construction 
work; and certification of progress claims for work completed. Activities cover four distinet 
spheres: defence projects in Canada for the Department of National Defence; all defence projects 
in Europe for the Department of National Defence under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Agreement; defence construction for the United States Government in Canada; and, by arrange- 
ment, acting as the contract agents or technical advisers on the rendering of assistance to other 
federal departments and agencies. 


The head office of the agency is located at Ottawa and branch offices are maintained at Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver in Canada and in Lahr, Germany. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director of 
Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and in 
each capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes, however, the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation of 
the forests of that portion of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which gives rise to the major 
tributaries of the Saskatchewan River. Its function is to determine the policy necessary to obtain 
the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River system. The planning of programs of 
forest use and conservation is a joint duty of the Board and the provincial Forest Service; the admini- 
stration of the conservation area is a function of the province. In April 1962, a Technical Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee for Watershed Research was established to undertake study of the related needs 
defined by the Board. The Committee’s programs, undertaken by seven co-operating agencies of 
the Federal and Alberta Governments, are co-ordinated by an officer of the federal Department of 
Fisheries and Forestry. 


Funds for capital expenditures during the first seven years of the agreement were provided by 
the Federal Government with maintenance expenditures being paid by the Province of Alberta. 
In 1955 the province undertook the responsibility of financing both capital improvements and main- 
tenance work. Currently, one member of the three-man Board is appointed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the province has the right to appoint two members. The choice of one of the three 
members as Board chairman is vested in the province. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Fisheries and Forestry. 


Economic Council of Canada.—This corporation, established under legislation passed on 
Aug. 2, 1963 (SC 1963, c. 11), consists of a full-time chairman and two full-time directors appointed 
for a term not to exceed seven years and not more than 25 additional members to serve part-time 
and without remuneration. The Council is to be as representative as possible of labour, agriculture 
and primary industries, secondary industry and commerce, and the general public. Its functions 
are to advise and recommend measures that will achieve in Canada the highest possible levels of 
employment and efficient production so that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of 
economic growth and that all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to carry on the duties 
of the former National Productivity Council which were to promote and expedite continuing im- 
provement in productive efficiency in the various aspects of Canadian economic activity; and to 
publish an annual review of medium- and long-term economic prospects and problems. The Council 
reports to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—This company was incorporated Apr. 23, 1953 to carry air 
traffic, both passenger and freight, for Eldorado Nuclear Limited and its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Northern Transportation Company Limited. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited (the date was omitted in June 1952 and the name changed in 1968), the company’s 
business is the mining and refining of uranium and the production of nuclear fuels in Canada. The 
company has also entered into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private pro- 
ducers in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Export Development Corporation.—This Corporation, under authority of the Export Develop- 
ment Act (SC 1968-69, c. 39), succeeded the 25-year-old Export Credits Insurance Corporation on 
Oct. 1, 1969. Its purpose is to facilitate the development of Canada’s export trade by the provision 
of expanded insurance, guarantee, loan and other financial facilities which enable Canadian firms 
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to meet international credit competition. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce. Its affairs are administered by a 12-man board of directors. The chair- 
man and seven other directors are appointed from among persons employed in the Public Service 
of Canada, the remaining four from private business. The Corporation’s functions are: to insure 
Canadian exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers due to credit or political risks over which 
neither buyer nor seller has any control; to issue guarantees to persons in respect of the financing of 
exports; to make loans to foreign buyers or to issue guarantees in respect of the purchase of capital 
goods or major services from Canada involving extended credit terms; and to insure Canadian 
investments abroad against non-commercial risks such as war or revolution, expropriation or con- 
fiscation, or the inability to repatriate capital or earnings. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—This Corporation was established on Oct. 5, 1959 (SC 1959, c. 43) 
for the purpose of providing for the extension of long-term mortgage credit tofarmers. The Corpora- 
tion also administers the Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act and is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up under the Fisheries Prices Support 
Act of 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 120) to recommend to the Government price support measures when 
severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries 
and Forestry and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry, and five members chosen from private and co-operative firms in the industry. The 
Board has authority to buy fish products and to sell or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers 
the difference between a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually 
commands. 


Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation.—This Corporation was established under the 
Freshwater Fish Marketing Act (SC 1968-69, c. 21) which received Royal Assent on Feb. 27, 1969, 
and given the function of marketing and trading in fish, fish products and fish by-products in and 
out of Canada with the objective of ensuring more orderly marketing for the benefit of the whole 
fishery and achieving higher and more stable prices for the catch. The Corporation received a 
grant for initial operating and establishment expenses but will conduct its operations on a self-sus- 
taining basis without parliamentary appropriations; it is financed by bank loans with government 
guarantee of repayment or by direct loans. The Corporation consists of a board of directors com- 
posed of a chairman, a president, one director for each participating province and four other directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council for a term not exceeding five years. The Corporation reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Fisheries and Forestry. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to supplement the activities of other lenders with particular consideration to the 
financing problems of small enterprises. 


Medical Research Council.—Established by authority of the Government Organization Act, 
1969, the Council is an autonomous agency of the Federal Government. It is composed ofa president, 
a vice-president, and 20 members. The primary aim of the Council is the support and development 
of research in the health sciences in Canadian universities and affiliated institutions. It reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of National Health and Welfare. 


National Arts Centre Corporation.—The Act establishing this Corporation (SC 1966, c. 48) 
was assented to July 15, 1966. The Corporation consists of a Board of Trustees composed of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, the Mayors of Ottawa and Hull, the Director of the Canada Council, 
the President of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Government Film Commissioner 
and nine other members appointed by the Governor in Council for terms not exceeding three years, 
except for the first appointees whose terms range from two to four years. The objects of the Cor- 
poration are to operate and maintain the National Arts Centre, to develop the performing arts in 
the National Capital Region and to assist the Canada Council in the development of the performing 
arts elsewhere in Canada. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1908 to preserve the Historic Battlefields at Quebee City. The Commission is composed 
of nine members, seven appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by annual appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


National Capital Commission.—This Commission, a successor to the Federal District Com- 
mission, is a Crown agency created by the National Capital Act (SC 1958, c. 37), proclaimed Feb. 
6, 1959. Headed by a chairman, it is made up of 20 members, representing the 10 provinces of 
Canada, and its work force fluctuates between 600 and 850, depending on the season. 
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The Commission is responsible for the acquisition, development and maintenance of public 
lands in the National Capital Region; it co-operates with municipalities by providing planning aid 
or financial assistance in municipal projects of benefit to the region; and advises the Department 
of Public Works on the siting and appearance of all Federal Government buildings in the 1,800-sq. 
mile National Capital Region. The Commission reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Regional Economic Expansion. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of St. John’s, Nfld.; Halifax, 
N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres and Montreal, Que.; Vancouver, B.C.; 
and Churchill, Man.; the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal, Que.; and the grain 
elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne, Ont. The Board reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


National Museums of Canada.—The National Museums of Canada is a departmental Crown 
corporation established Apr. 1, 1968, by the National Museums Act (SC 1967-68, c. 21). The cor- 
poration was established to join under one administration the four existing museum activities: the 
National Gallery of Canada; the National Museum of Man (including the Canadian War Museum); 
the National Museum of Natural Sciences; and the National Museum of Science and Technology 
(including the National Aeronautical Collection). The corporation reports to Parliament through 
the Secretary of State. 


The Board of Trustees is composed of the Director of the Canada Council, the President of the 
National Research Council, and 10 other members. All members of the Board are appointed by 
the Governor in Council for fixed terms of office. 


The purposes of the corporation, according to the Act, are ‘‘to demonstrate the products of 
nature and the works of man, with special but not exclusive reference to Canada, so as to promote 
interest therein throughout Canada and to disseminate knowledge thereof’’. To these ends the 
corporation is empowered to: (a) collect, classify, preserve and display objects relevant to its pur- 
poses; (b) undertake or sponsor research relevant to its purposes; (c) arrange for and sponsor travel- 
ling exhibitions of materials in, or related to, its collections; (d) arrange for the publication or acqui- 
sition and the sale to the public of books, pamphlets, replicas and other materials related to its 
purposes; (e) undertake or sponsor programs for the training of persons in the professions and skills 
involved in the operation of museums; (f) arrange for or provide professional and technical services 
to other organizations whose purposes are similar to any of those of the corporation on such terms 
and conditions as may be approved by the Minister; and (g) generally, do and authorize such things 
as are incidental or conducive to the attainment of the purposes of the corporation and the exercise 
of its powers. 


National Research Council of Canada.—This is an agency of the Canadian Government 
established in 1916 to promote scientific and industrial research. The Council operates science 
and engineering laboratories in Ottawa, Halifax and Saskatoon; gives direct financial support to 
research carried out in Canadian university and industrial laboratories; sponsors associate com- 
mittees co-ordinating research on specific problems of national interest; and develops and main- 
tains the nation’s primary physical standards. Other activities include the provision of free 
technical information to manufacturing concerns; the publication of research journals; and repre- 
sentation of Canada in International Scientific Unions. Patentable inventions developed in the 
Council’s laboratories are made available for manufacture through a subsidiary company, Canadian 
Patents and Development Limited. The National Research Council consists of a president, three 
vice-presidents, and 17 members representing Canadian universities, industry and labour. The 
Council is incorporated under the Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as amended) and reports 
to Parliament through a designated Minister, at present a Minister without Portfolio. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1948 (RSC 1952, c. 196) to provide power to points in the Northwest Territories where a 
need developed and where power could be supplied on a self-sustaining basis; the Act was amended 
in 1950 to give the Commission authority to provide similar services in the Yukon Territory. The 
name of the Commission (formerly the Northwest Territories Power Commission) was changed 
in 1956. It is composed of the Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
who is chairman, and two members appointed by the Governor in Council and reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


The Commission operates three hydro-electric plants in the Northwest Territories (two on the 
Snare River near Yellowknife and one on the Taltson River near Fort Smith) and two hydro plants 
in the Yukon Territory (one on the Yukon River at Whitehorse and the other on the Mayo River 
near Mayo). Diesel-electric plants and distribution systems are operated at Fort Smith, Fort 
Simpson, Fort Resolution and Cambridge Bay, N.W.T., at Dawson, Y.T., and at Field, B.C.; 
diesel-electric power and central heating plants at Inuvik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and at 
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Moose Factory, Ont.; and water supply and sewerage systems at Inuvik and Moose Factory. The 
Commission also operates in the Northwest Territories, on behalf of the Department, diesel-electric 
plants at Fort McPherson and Aklavik, and heating plants and domestic water supply and sewerage 
systems at Fort McPherson and Fort Simpson. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a Company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was estab- 
lished and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed and 
western Arctic. The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was incorporated in 1942 by Letters Patent 
and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (RSC 1952, c. 133) and the Financial 
Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). Its head office and main plant are located at Sarnia, Ont., 
where it produces synthetic rubbers, latices, resins and related products. A subsidiary operation 
for the production of butyl is located in Belgium, and another subsidiary in France is responsible 
for production of general purpose and specialty rubbers for the European market. An international 
marketing subsidiary is located in Switzerland. The Company reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Supply and Services. 


Royal Canadian Mint.—The Royal Canadian Mint has been in operation since 1908. It 
was first established as a branch of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act of 1870, and 
opened on Jan. 2, 1908. On Dec. 1, 1931, it became the Royal Canadian Mint and operated as a 
branch of the Department of Finance. In 1969, under the Government Organization Act (SC 
1968-69, c. 27), the Mint became a Crown agency corporation, reporting to Parliament through 
the Minister of Supply and Services. 


The latter change was made to provide for a more industrial type of organization and for flexi- 
bility in producing coins of Canada and other countries; buying, selling, melting, assaying and 
refining gold and other precious metals; and producing medals, plaques and other devices. The 
Mint has a seven-man Board of Directors appointed by the Governor in Council—the Master of 
the Mint who is its chief executive officer appointed to serve during pleasure, the Chairman who 
is appointed for a four-year period subject to re-appointment, and five other Directors, two from 
inside and three from outside the Public Service, who are appointed for terms of one to three years. 
The Mint now operates basically as a manufacturing enterprise, with the object of making a small 
profit. Financial requirements are provided through loans from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Science Council of Canada.—The Act establishing the Science Council of Canada (SC 1966, 
c. 19) received assent on May 12,1966. The Council consists of 25 members each having a specialized 
interest in science or technology and four associate members chosen from among officers or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. Members hold office for not more than three years and as- 
sociate members hold office during pleasure. All are appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
duties of the Science Council are to assess in a comprehensive manner Canada’s scientific and tech- 
nological resources, requirements and potentialities and to make recommendations thereon. The 
Council reports to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority was incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating 
all such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in con- 
junction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway 
between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Crown corporation, Seaway International 
Bridge Corporation Limited, is subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. The Authority 
is composed of a president, a vice president and a member, and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was established under the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, now the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1955 
(SC 1955, c. 50). It is responsible for the administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act and 
for such other duties and responsibilities as the Governor in Council, on the recommendations of 
the Minister of Labour, requires. Its general functions are to provide for the compulsory insurance 
of employed persons with certain exceptions and, subject to regulations, to provide such persons 
with weekly payments for limited periods if they become unemployed. 

The Commission has three commissioners, one of whom is the chief commissioner, and operates 


at three levels—a head office in Ottawa, five regional offices, and a number of area offices across 
the country. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 
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Section 4.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada 


Note.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from Information Canada, Ottawa, at prices 
of 25 cents and up, according to number of pages. Where duplications of certain Acts appear in the list, parts of these 
Acts are administered by the Departments given. 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Agriculture— 
RSC 1952 


1955 


1957 
1957-58 
1959 


1960 
1964-65 
1966-67 


Auditor General— 
RSC 1952 116 


Communications— 
RSC 1952 42 


Consumer and Cor- 


porate Affairs— 
1947 24 
RSC 1952 14 
18 
53 


Name of Act 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Name of Act 


Agricultural Products Board 

Agricultural Products Co-operative 
Marketing 

Agricultural Products Marketing 

Animal Contagious Diseases 

Canada Dairy Products 

Canada Grain 

Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- 
provement 

Cold Storage 

Department of Agriculture 

Destructive Insect and Pest 

Experimental Farm Stations 

Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 

Hay and Straw Inspection 

Inspection and Sale 

Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 
ucts 

Live Stock Pedigree 

Maple Products Industry 

Meat and Canned Foods 

Milk Test 

Pest Control Products 

Prairie Farm Assistance 

Wheat Co-operative Marketing 

Canada Agricultural Products 
Standards 

Meat Inspection 

Fertilizers 

Agricultural Stabilization 

Seeds 

Crop Insurance 

Farm Credit (amended 1960-61, 
c. 36, 1962-63, c. 7 and 1964, c. 12) 

Humane Slaughter of Food Ani- 
mals 

Feeds 

Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit 

Canadian Dairy Commission 

Livestock Feed Assistance 


Financial Administration 


cation Corporation 
Radio 
Railway 
Telegraphs 
Government Organization (Pt. IT) 
Telesat Canada 


Trading with the Enemy (Transi- 
tional Powers) 

Bankruptcy 

Boards of Trade 

'Canada Corporations 


Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 


Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs— 
concluded 

RSC 1952 


1952-53 49 
1962 26 


1967-68 16 


Energy, Mines and 


Resources— 
RSC 1952 ‘ig 
26 
34 
73 
86 
95 
102 
173 
1952-53 21 
1955 47 
1959 46 
External A ffairs— 
1911 28 
1948 71 
1952 50 
RSC 1952 68 
122 
142 


*Compiled from information supplied by the respective departments. 


Companies Creditors Arrangement 

Copyright 

Electricity Inspection 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 

Gas Inspection 

Industrial Design and Union Label 

National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling 

Patent 

Pension Fund Societies 

Precious Metals Marking 

Timber Marking 

Trade Unions 

Weights and Measures 

Winding- Up (Pt. I) 

Combines Investigation 

Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 
(Sect. 19) 

Trade Marks 

Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns (Pt. III, Sect. 13, as 
amended) 

Department of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs 


Atomic Energy Control 

Canada Lands Surveys (except 
Pt. dp) 

Canadian Coal Equality 

Resources and Technical Surveys 

Dominion Coal Board 

Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 

Explosives 

Coal Production Assistance 

Canada Water Conservation Assist- 
ance 

International River Improvements 

National Energy Board 


Respecting the International 
Boundary Waters Treaty and 
the existence of the International 
Joint Commission (amended 
1914, ¢. 5, and 1922, ec. 43) 

Carrying into effect the Treaties 
of Peace between Canada and 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland 

Carrying into effect the Treaty of 
Peace between Canada and Japan 

Department of External Affairs 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 

High Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom 


ACTS ADMINISTERED BY FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


External A ffairs— 
concluded 
RSC 1952 218 
219 


275 
1953-54 54 
1964-65 19 
22 
Finance— 


RSC 1952 


1956 1 


Name of Act 


Privileges and Immunities 
(NATO) 

Privileges and Immunities (United 
Nations) (amended by Privileges 
and Immunities International 
Organization Act, SC 1965, c. 47) 

United Nations 

Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 
wealth Countries) 

Roosevelt Campobello 
tional Park Commission 

Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones 


Interna- 


Appropriation (Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Bank of Canada 

Bills of Exchange 

Bretton Woods Agreements 

Diplomatic Service (Special) 
Superannuation 

Farm Improvement Loans 

Financial Administration 

Gold Export 

Industrial Development Bank 

Interest 

Municipal Grants 

Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance 

Pawnbrokers 

Provincial Subsidies 

Satisfied Securities 

Tariff Board 

Veterans Business and Professional 


Loans 

Winding-Up 

Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 

Public Service Superannuation 

Fire Losses Replacement Account 

Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances 

ee National Railways 

un 

Fisheries Improvement Loans 

Praizie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing 

Temporary Wheat Reserves 

Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing 
Arrangements 

Beechwood Power Project 

Public Service Pension Adjustment 

Prairie Grain Loans 

International Development 
Association 

Small Businesses Loans 

Municipal Development and Loan 

Canada Student Loans 

Established Programs Interim 
Arrangements 

Canada Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Governor General Retiring An- 
nuity 

Bank 

Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments 1967 

Quebec Savings Banks 


Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute 
Fisheries and 
Forestry— 
RSC 1927 72 |Fish Inspection 
RSC 1952 61 |Deep Sea Fisheries 
69 |Department of Fisheries 
119 | Fisheries 
120 |Fisheries Prices Support 
121 |Fisheries Research Board 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods 
193 |Navigable Waters Protection 
194 | Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) 
244 |Salt Fish Board 
293 |Whaling Convention 
1952-53 15 |Coastal Fisheries Protection 
44 Nore Pacific Fisheries Conven- 
ion 
1953-54 18 |Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
vention 
1955 34 |Great Lakes Fisheries Convention 
1957 11 |Pacific Salmon Fisheries Conven- 
tion 
31 |Pacific Fur Seals Convention 
1964 22 |Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones 
1966-67 18 |Fisheries Development 
Indian Affairs 
and Northern 
Development— 
1908 57,58 | National Battlefields at Quebec 
RSC 1927 87 |Seed Grain 
88 |Seed Grain Sureties 
1932 55 |Waterton—Glacier International 
Peace Park 
RSC 1952 26 |Canada Lands Surveys (Pt. ITI) 
128 |Game Export 
149 |Indian 
162 |Land Titles 
179 |Migratory Birds Convention 
189 | National Parks 
192 | National Wildlife Week 
196 | Northern Canada Power Commis- 
sion 
224 |Public Lands Grants 
263 |Territorial Lands 
300 | Yukon Placer Mining 
301 | Yukon Quartz Mining 
331 | Northwest Territories 
1952-53 39 |Historic Sites and Monuments 
53 | Yukon 
1969 48 |Oil and Gas Production and Con- 
servation 
Industry, Trade 
and Commerce— 
1948 257 |Statistics 
1953-54 27 |Export and Import Permits 
1960-61 24 |National Design Council 
1962 26 |Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns 
1966-67 82 |Industrial Research and Develop- 
ment Incentives 
1969 28 |Government Organization (Pt. III) 
1969 39 |Export Development Corporation 
Insurance— ae 
RSC 1952 31 |Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies 
49 |Civil Service Insurance 
70 |Department of Insurance 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Insurance—concl. 

RSC 1952 100 

125 

170 

251 

72 

296 

1952-53 28 

1966-67 92 

Justice— 

1940 43 

RSC 1952 1 

28 

ffl 

97 

98 

106 

116 

127 

144 

154 

158 

16 

160 

171 

198 

210 

234 

259, 335 

266 

299 

307 

322 

1952-53 30 

1953-54 61 

1960 44 

1960-61 35 

1968 24 

Labour— 

RSC 1927 ~=—:110 

RSC 1952 72 

108 

132 

134, 323 

152 

178 

295 

1952-53 19 

1955 50 

1956 38 

1964-65 38 

1966-67 62 
Manpower and 
Immigration— 

1946 236 

1952 325 

1955 50 

1961 26 

1966-67 27 

1966-67 94 

1967 13 


Name of Act 


Excise Tax (Pt. I) . 
Foreign Insurance Companies 
Loan Companies 

Small Loans 

Trust Companies 

Winding-Up (Pt. ITI) 
Co-operative Credit Associations 
Pension Benefits Standards 


Treachery 

Admiralty 

Canada Prize 
Department of Justice 
Escheats 

Exchequer Court 
Expropriation 

Financial Administration 
Fugitive Offenders 
Identification of Criminals 
Inquiries 

Interpretation 

Judges 

Juvenile Delinquents 
Lord’s Day 

Official Secrets 

Petition of Right 
Railway 

Supreme Court 

Tobacco Restraint 
Yukon Administration of Justice 
Canada Evidence 


Extradition 

Crown Liability 
Criminal Code 
Canadian Bill of Rights 
Narcotic Control 
Divorce 


Conciliation and Labour 

Department of Labour 

Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 

Government Annuities 

Government Employees Compen- 
sation 

Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation 

Merchant Seamen Compensation 

White Phosphorous Matches 

Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices 

Unemployment Insurance 

Female Employees Equal Pay 

Canada Labour (Standards) Code 

Canada Labour (Safety) Code 


Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment 

Immigration 

Unemployment Insurance (Pt. II, 
Sect. 21) 

Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons 

Training Allowance 

Adult Occupational Training 

Canada Manpower and Immigra- 


tion Council 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


National Defence— 


RSC 1952 184 

1959 21 

1967 23 
National Health 
and Welfare— 

RSC 1952 17 

29 

74 

109 

165 

199 

200 

220 

229 

231 

1952-53 38 

1958-54 55 

1956 26 

1957 28 

1958 30 

1960-61 35 

59 

1964-65 23 

51 

54 

1966-67 42 

45 

64 

National Library— 

SC 1968-69 47 

Public Archiyes— 

RSC 1952 163 

222 
Public Works— 

RSC 1952 91 

106 

135 

138 

161 

163 

187 

216 

228 

234 

269 

324 

1959 46 

Regional Economic 
Expansion— 

1952 175 

RSC 1952 214 

1957-58 25 

1961 30 

1965 12 

1968-69 56 

1969 28 


Name of Act 


National Defence : 
Canadian Forces Superannuation 
Visiting Forces 


Blind Persons 

Canada Shipping (Pt. V, Sick 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 

Department of National Health 
and Welfare 

Family Allowances 

Leprosy 

Old Age Assistance 

Old Age Security 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 

Public Works Health 

Quarantine 

Food and Drugs 

Disabled Persons 

Unemployment Assistance 

Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services 

Excise Tax, Sect. 47 

Narcotic Control 

Fitness and Amateur Sport 

Youth Allowances 

Canada Pension Plan 

Established Programs (Interim 
Artangements) 

Health Resources Fund 

Canada Assistance Plan 

Medical Care 


National Library 


Laurier House 
Public Archives 


Dry Docks Subsidies 

Expropriation (in part) 

Government Harbours and Piers 
(Sect. 5) 

Government Works Tolls 

Kingsmere Park (in part) 

Laurier House 

National Harbours Board (Sect. 
38, in part) 

Prime Minister’s Residence 

Public Works 

Railway (Sect. 251) 

Trans-Canada Highway 

Government Property Traffic (in 
part) 

National Energy Board (Sect. 76) 


Maritime Marshland Rehabilita- 
tion 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
(amended 1955, c. 39) 

Atlantic Provinces Power Devel- 
opment 

Agriculture and Rural Develop- 
ment 

Area Development Incentives 

Regional Development Incentives 

Government Organization (Pt. IV) 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Secretary of State— 
RSC 1952 30 
33 

77 


270 
1966-67 89 


1968-69 54 


Solicitor General of 
Canada— 


Name of Act 


Canada Temperance 

Canadian Citizenship (amended 
1952-53, c. 23; 1953-54, c. 34; 1956, 
c. 6; 1958, c. 24; and 1967-68, c. 14) 

Department of State (amended 
1966, c. 25) 

Translation Bureau 

Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments 

Official Languages 


Prisons and Reformatories 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Pension Continuation 

Parole 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Superannuation 


54 |Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


RSC 1952 217 

241 

1958 38 

1959 34 

1960-61 53 
Supply and 
Services— 

RSC 1952 35 

62 

260 

1968-69 28 
Transport— 

1907 22 

1911 26 

1912 55 

98 

1913 162 

1922 50 

1927 29 

1929 12 

1947 42 

1952 34 

RSC 1952 2, 302 

16 

29 

39 

43 

45 

79 


Penitentiary 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Defence Production 

Surplus Crown Assets 

Royal Canadian Mint 


Auditors for National Railways 
Annual 


( ) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Intercolonial Railway and Prince 
Edward Island Railway Em- 
ployees Provident Fund 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners 

Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour 
Commissioners 

Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 

North Fraser Harbour Commis- 
sioners 

Trenton Harbour 

Canadian National Steamships 

Canadian National Montreal Ter- 


min 

Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 
sioners 

Belleville Harbour Commissioners 

Aeronautics 

Bills of Lading 

Canada Shipping 

Canadian National-Canadian 
Pacific 

Canadian Vessel Construction As- 
sistance 

Carriage of Goods by Air 

Department of Transport 


135 |Government Harbours and Piers 
136 |Government Railways 

137 ;Government Vessels Discipline 
169 |Live Stock Shipping 

174 |Maritime Freight Rates 

187 | National Harbours Board 

193 | Navigable Waters Protection 

202 |Passenger Tickets 


Department, 


Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Transport—concl. 


RSC 


1952 


1953-54 
1955 


1960 


1964 

1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 


234 


242 
268 


271 
291 
59 
15 


Veterans Affairs— 


RSC 
RSC 


1920 


1927 
1952 
61, 


207, 


279, 


1952-53 


1953-54 


54 
188 


8 
312 


80 


117 
332 


256 


258 
338 


280 


281 
289 


297 


340 


27 


65 


Name of Act 


Railway (except telecommunica- 
tions undertakings, facilities sys- 
tem and services) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Trans-Canada Air Lines (Air 
Canada by 1964, ec. 2) 

Transport 

Water Carriage of Goods 

Motor Vehicle Transport 

Foreign Aircraft Third Party 


Damage 
Canadian National Railways 
Canadian National Toronto Ter- 
minals 
Harbour Commissions 
National Transportation 
Teleferry 
Atlantic Region Freight Assistance 
Motor Vehicle Safety 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (as 
amended) 

Soldier Settlement (as amended) 

Allied Veterans Benefits 

Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances (amended 1962, c. 11; 1967, 
c. 96; 1967-68, c. 8) 

(Sects. I to X, Canadian Pension 
Commission); (Sect. XI, War 
Veterans Allowance Board) 

Department of Veterans Affairs 
(1967, c. 96) 

Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 

Pension (amended 1953-54, c. 62; 
1957-58, c. 19; 1960-61, c. 10; 1964— 
65, c. 34; 1966, c. 55; 1967, c. 96; 
1967-68, c. 34) (Canadian Pen- 
sion Commission) 

Special Operators War Service 
Benefits 

Supervisors War Service Benefits 

Veterans Insurance (amended 1958, 
c. 48; 1962, c. 6; 1967, c. 96) 

Veterans’ Land (amended 1953-54, 
c. 66; 1959, c. 37; 1962, c. 29; 1965, 
c. 19; 1966-67, c. 25; 1967-68, c. 8; 
1968-69, c. 22) 

Veterans Rehabilitation (amended 
1959, c. 17) 

War Service Grants (amended 
Soot c. 46; 1959, c. 18; 1962, 
c. 

Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military 
Nursing Service (Benefits) 

War Veterans Allowance (amended 
1955, c. 13; 1957-58, ¢. 7; 1960, c. 
36; 1960-61, c. 39; 1964-65, c. 34; 
1965, c. 20; 1966, c. 55) (War 
Veterans Allowance Board) 

Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) (amended 1953-54, c. 
2; 1958, c. 25; 1962, c. 10; 1965, 
c. 15; 1969-70, ¢. 14) 

aceasie Benefit (amended 1955, 
c. 43 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


Federal Government Employment 


The former Civil Service Commission became the Public Service Commission with 
the proclamation of the Public Service Employment Act on Mar. 13, 1967. Under this 
Act the Commission retains its status as an independent body responsible to Parliament 
for the appointment of qualified persons to or from within the Public Service and for the 
operation of staff training and development programs. It may establish boards to consider 
appeals against selections for appointments made from within the Public Service, to make 
recommendations on the delegation of its authority, and to inquire into allegations of 
political partisanship. The Commission’s jurisdiction is extended to include a number of 
persons not covered by the former Civil Service Act. It is also given the prerogative of 
making extensive delegation of its authority to deputy heads to perform any of its powers, 
functions or duties, except those relating to appeals. 

Under the amended Financial Administration Act and the Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Act, both of which were also proclaimed on Mar. 13, 1967, the Treasury Board 
is made responsible for the development of regulations, policies and standards governing 
all other aspects of personnel management in the Public Service including classification and 
pay, conditions of employment, collective bargaining and staff relations, organization and 
establishments, manpower development and utilization, and pensions and other employee 
benefits. 4 


Manpower.—Treasury Board is concerned with the development, implementation, 
maintenance and evaluation of policies, programs and procedures directed toward the 
accurate determination, allocation, development and efficient utilization of employees 
needed in the Public Service to carry out programs effectively. These measures are almed 
at improving the effective use of manpower resources in the Public Service and include 
recommendations on manpower planning, the determination of training needs and educa- 
tional programs, and advice to departments and agencies on the design and implementation 
of systems to achieve improvements in manpower management. 


Classification.—The Treasury Board develops and maintains classification systems 
and standards for the 73 occupational groups into which the Public Service is divided. 
Classification standards contain criteria for measuring the relative difficulty of jobs within 
groups of positions with like functions. One of the objectives of the new classification 
system which is substantially but not yet fully in place, is the extensive delegation of 
authority to departments to classify positions in order to strengthen the management 
process in departments and contribute to more accurate and expeditious classification 
decisions. Historically, both the responsibility for and the actual administration of clas- 
sification has been done by central agencies but, under a program of progressive delegation, 
the Treasury Board has now granted authority to most departments to classify their own 
positions without reference to the Board Secretariat. The Board retains authority for the 
classification of jobs in key areas and, through its staff, provides classification services to 
small departments and agencies, monitors and audits the work of departments with dele- 
gated authority and responds to classification grievances and challenges. 


Collective Bargaining.—For the purposes of the system of collective bargaining 
established by the Public Service Staff Relations Act, the Treasury Board is the employer 
for all employees in the Public Service, with the exception of a number of “separate em- 
ployers’’, such as the National Research Council, the Defence Research Board and the 
National Film Board. The Treasury Board determines policies designed to promote good 
relations between the Government and its employees, negotiates collective agreements 
with the various certified bargaining agents and administers the terms of the agreements 
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which have not been delegated to departments. Much of the administration of agree- 
ments is so delegated and in such cases the Board provides interpretations and advice to 
departments as required. The Treasury Board prepares and presents the employer 
position on grievances which are referred to adjudication, and gives advice and assistance 
to departmental management at preceding stages in the grievance process. The Board 
presents the employer position concerning applications for certification by employee 
organizations and deals with the Public Service Staff Relations Board on the exclusion of 
employees from bargaining units. 


Compensation and Conditions.—The Treasury Board develops, administers and 
monitors policies governing compensation and conditions of service for the Public Service, 
the Canadian Armed Forces and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. It is the principal 
source of technical advice required in the bargaining process with respect to Public Service 
employees covered by collective bargaining and is directly responsible for policy on com- 
pensation and conditions for those employees who are outside the collective bargaining 
system. 


The compensation policies developed apply to employees in Canada as well as to 
those in foreign countries and embrace all forms of payment made in return for services 
rendered including pay, leave and allowances. These policies, developed in relation to 
conditions of service, include the setting of appropriate standards for physical working 
conditions and occupational health and safety. 


Staffing.—The Public Service Commission continues to perform its important role as 
guardian of the merit principle while ensuring the high quality of people within the Service. 
Every citizen has the opportunity of competing for positions in the service of his country. 
Ordinarily, any Canadian citizen may apply for headquarters positions at Ottawa but 
applicants for local positions in the administrative support or operational categories who are 
residents of the locality in which the vacancy occurs are given preference. Competitive 
examinations are announced through the press and other news media and through posters 
displayed on public notice boards of the larger post offices, offices of the Canada Manpower 
Centres, offices of the Public Service Commission and elsewhere. 


The Commission’s major task—staffing the Public Service according to merit—is done 
on an occupational basis. This is consistent with the revised classification system that 
divides the Service into six broad occupational categories which are further divided into 
groups of occupationally similar jobs. For each major occupation or group of occupations 
there is a program of development, recruitment, selection and placement. The activities 
are operated on the basis of comprehensive manpower planning including regular appraisals 
of employees, planned rotation, development and continuous recruitment techniques. 


The new legislation provides the flexibility needed for the revised approach to govern- 
ment administration whereby competent managers should be allowed to manage and should 
be held accountable for their decisions. To facilitate staffing under this concept of manage- 
ment, the Commission may delegate any of its authority, except for appeals, to deputy 
heads wherever practical, and they in turn may delegate this authority with the approval 
of the Commission. The Commission must report to Parliament on delegation and changes 
in this delegation. 


Staffing operations for the administrative support and operational categories are 
decentralized to the regional and local levels. 


Appointments are made from within the Service except where the Commission believes 
it is in the best interests of the Service to do otherwise. Selection is made by competition 
or other processes of personnel selection designed to establish the relative merit of the 
candidates, 


Competitions may be open to the public and to everyone in the Public Service or they 
may be limited to all or to a part of the Service; the latter are referred to as closed compe- 
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titions. Examinations for selection may be written, oral, a demonstration of skill or any 
combination of these. By these techniques, qualified candidates are placed on eligible 
lists which are valid for periods determined by the Commission. Appointments may be 
made from an eligible list for positions of a similar occupational nature and level. Closed 
competitions for promotion are generally conducted by the departmental staffing officers 
under work-sharing arrangements with the Commission. The Commission remains in 
touch with the departments to advise and instruct them in the administration of the Public 
Service Employment Act and its regulations. 


Other processes used for appointments include continuous staffing and appraisals. 
The former is used when there is a recurring demand within an occupational group or there 
is some specialization within a group. Applications are reviewed and candidates are called 
for interview. The records of those who are pot immediately called or appointed are put 
into a manpower inventory. This inventory is reviewed when a vacancy occurs and the 
employees in the inventory who are best qualified for that position are considered for the 
appointment. Within the Service, employees are regularly appraised to determine what 
training and development may be needed, to plan careers, and to decide promotions or 
transfers on the basis of performance and qualifications. 


Appeals.—Under the Act, public servants who are candidates in a competition open to 
all or part of the Service may appeal the results of that competition to the Public Service 
Commission, except where no candidate is successful. When a promotion is made without 
competition, those who would have been eligible to apply if a competition had been held may 
appeal. Public servants may also appeal a recommendation from a deputy head for their 
demotion or release because of incompetence or incapacity. 


Training and Development.—Consistent with the growing emphasis on managerial 
development and continuing education, the Public Service Commission offers interdepart- 
mental courses in government administration, occupational training and management 
improvement. The Commission acts as the consultant and adviser to deputy heads on 
training matters and the training and development facilities of the Commission are available 
to employees to train them for specific occupations or for promotion within the administra- 
tive and managerial ranks. 


Language.—The Public Service Commission has responsibilities concerning the require- 
ments for bilingualism and biculturalism in the Public Service. It operates language training 
schools and carries out research and development to achieve various levels of proficiency 
needed by public servants. It is developing bilingual skills of senior executives so they may 
perform their duties effectively in either English or French. The program for this develop- 
ment gives these executives a sufficient appreciation of English and French cultures so they 
may use this understanding when developing and carrying out policy. The Commis- 
sion also provides departments and agencies with advice and monitors the way in which 
language-usage policy is put to use. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment* 


The current monthly survey of Federal Government employment, started in 1952, 
covers all employees of the Government of Canada; employees in this sense exclude the 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors, Ministers of the Crown and Members of 
Parliament, judges, persons under contract and members of the Armed Forces, but include 
Force members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The survey is divided into two 
main categories: (1) departments and departmental corporations, and (2) agency and 
proprietary corporations and other agencies. Table 1 combines the two groups; Tables 
2 to 5 cover employees in the first category and Table 6 covers employees in the second 
category. 


* Prepared in the Governments Division, Financial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Total Federal Government Employees, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1969, and 
Payrolls for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1969 


i Departments 
Item and Province and Agency Proprietary Other Total 
or Territory Departmental] Corporations | Corporations Agencies ous 
Corporations 
No No No. No No 
Employees— 

NVibWIOTOISNG irks. as sa ccicsi.es eeienes 4,146 11 5, 788 9 9,954 
Prince Edward Island...............+ 1, 283 — 834 — 2,117 
INOVeR COUR Sc% voets nen fences mn score 14,335 274 9,977 53 24,639 
ING webrubs wick: 67.2 s55:.c-a%is ¥ csieisinte 7,602 105 6,799 40 14, 546 
NGC ee, calecisc beens voww.s.0.0.5 oa seers 38, 429 2,112 31,623 381 72,545 
MPH DAYIOM Ee 8 sche ences. cisieele vleie.sre« 103,120 5,879 33, 233 1,324 143, 556 
MEET IEOSA re rahe arts 5-85 Sia win 016.9 4.5/4 0 ores) « 11,099 326 12,510 556 24,491 
MASKHLCHOWAN 2... ttc caccseceuen ss 8,372 1 6,337 61 14,771 
Ta UGRE RD ach dpe, sees ba cere ey peer Pre eae 14,866 50 3,884 101 18,901 
BMWs, Columbine... eco e cee lesions 23,018 220 6,450 157 29, 845 
Yukon and Northwest Territories!... 2,674 257 69 _ 3,000 
ARORA Sees ec eatin a slote tisiaieielea ie 3,918 11 8,894 9 12,832 
Totals, Employees.................ss0. 232,862 9,246 126,398 25691 371,197 

$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 
MOtgis Ea yrolls: 5 soc cece vee aes eos 2,506,123 66,651 926,851 18,808 3,518, 433 


1 Excludes a number of Canadian National Railways employees not separable from other provincial totals. 


2.—Employees in Departments and Departmental Corporations of the Federal 
: Government, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1969 


Ships’ Casuals 


Province or Territory Salaried Pr oie Officers an Total 
and Crews Others 
No No No. No No 

Newfoundland and Labrador...............+-+- 3,199 404 317 226 4,146 
(PrmcewiG Ward ISIANG. 2.55 ses cccine chs cones tees 827 219 119 118 1,283 
INOW ESCOLA SE cht oily Senin orale cies cleae's cis ciate 8,517 3,229 1,126 1,463 14,335 
New Prins wiCk fo. 08. bcccesisc delsis slo cies avs ascicsiets 5, 763 1,066 157 616 7,602 
IE DECE Ae ea ee cic coe sec IOS dias wie te bes 30,673 4,417 665 2,674 38,429 
OTANI Os era os ee oar Wie rasa ie.e w ciale wlels os seisken aeiele 86,044 7,644 246 9,186 103,120 
Memnr tobe: te Beem cas coats 5 chs oe cecum deelmaee 8,819 1,362 15 903 11,099 
RAS KAECHE WAN. sles lte as ccc aisieeilele a's oucees oceans 7,010 569 — 793 8,372 
Perret. NMA race ak aimehbuebiom atte mete Pants 11,497 1,963 18 1,388 14, 866 
LB gue lise Grol sib bal ov toon reread 9 men Cree aire 17,340 2,652 875 2,151 23,018 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 1,851 362 36 425 2,674 
Ja SRG Te beta Can AeA Ae SOIT ACEI SEDI ENO OTIS 3,656 _- _ 262 3,918 

Canad arto. ct is ese aj decewioean scans doe 185,196 23,5887 3,574 20,205 232,862 


Departments and Departmental Corporations—The salaries of employees in this group 
are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Definitions of classifications are as 
follows. ‘Salaried’? employees include all persons paid on the basis of an annual salary 
rate with the exception of ships’ officers who, although paid an annual salary rate, are sub- 
ject to special treatment under the regulations made pertaining to the Financial Administra- 
tion Act. The salaried staff are employed in departments and departmental corporations 
which are subject to regulation by the Treasury Board and for which the positions are 
outlined in the Estimates of Canada, or are established by means of supplementary Treasury 
Board Minutes. Thus, this category of employees includes persons subject to the pro- 
visions of the Public Service Employment Act plus salaried persons employed on the staffs 
of Cabinet Ministers and appointed by statute or by Order in Council, and also the salaried 
staffs of certain administrative branches of the Government that do not fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Service Employment Act. 
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“Prevailing Rate’? employees are those who occupy continuing positions that are 
subject to prevailing rate regulations and are therefore paid on the basis of standard wage 
rates for similar work in the area in which the individual is employed; these employees are 
subject to the provisions of the Public Service Employment Act. Regulations made 
under authority of the Financial Administration Act govern the third group entitled 
“Ships’ Officers and Crews’. 


These three groups comprise what may be called the ‘‘regular’’ employees of the 
government service. ‘Casuals and Others” are principally persons employed on a non- 
continuing basis. 


3.—Employees in Departments and Departmental Corporations and Payrolls, by 
Month, April 1968 to March 1969 


Norr.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 6. 


“ye Ships’ Casuals 
Month Salaried P a herend Officers an Total 
and Crews Others 
EMpLoyerss aT Enp or Eacu MontH 

No. No. No. No. No. 

PA prilsl O68 is. crates sucre cities Asveter sas oretae eawwrers 
BY sree tore cTatataravuince sterevcion wo cye sess ye ve Re eh ie 
JUNO woeeyree esate RE i ters rarct oa 191,815 18,249 3,916 25, 239 239,219 
Jul yas aaier aiet as esa aea ines 190,800 17,512 4,033 25,556 IV 237,901 
August..... 191,349 18,114 4,144 24,214 237,821 
September. 191,972 18,290 4,015 20,117 234,394 
October.... 191,677 18, 243 3, 856 18,381 232,157 
November. 190, 469 18, 487 3,793 18,218 230,967 
December racy cate soothes falaetennecs 190, 524 18,463 3,581 17,586 2380, 154 
January 1069 cere sameeren 187,294 21,613 3,546 18,739 231,192 
MODTUSEY ett ora aetren es ean te aes 184, 478 23,593 3, 5388 19, 435 231,044 
MB archiea tee Ben netic terete oan 185,196 23,887 3,574 20, 205 232, 862 
REGULAR PAYROLLS 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 
SUNG IGS URS cats scatiian ae tieletelen ome aareebers 296,541 19,593 4,424 21,398 341,955 
Tt yee cies cesel rt erste occa ete Covi nemtes 100, 435 6,555 1,618 7,788 116,396 
AUIRUS Os. geet cts Ose niervomosieer ea en ce eae 100, 537 6, 834 1,663 7,645 116,679 
September meant conte cease iiencie cs store 101, 264 6,689 1,586 6, 124 115, 663 
October sc ticsmeciecnccinch sateen saviors 102,651 6,965 1,504 5,577 116,697 
November seats nn eect nt nerene 102,029 7,248 1,626 5,315 116, 213 
PISCEM DEL Caer ptias rorepian etemevereie acre 102,619 7,625 1,497 5, 282 117,023 
PENUAR VEL DOO so mereerneiontienttlee sire crite 102,591 9,174 1,481 5,505 118,701 
I ODTUALY. iro coins cine siisisis sive vlewis alan 102, 288 10,040 1,415 5, 563 119,306 
IM arc lieriera.. Seer sra atic aici rsicvanaoretins 102,080 10, 412 1512 6,031 120,035 

OVERTIME PAYMENTS REPORTED 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
JUNC IOS era ria teres. Store senses ciwtovoleters 7,332 717 568 323 8,939 
aS eens hte terra charavavazonias ahs rear erie emesis 1, 737 271 276 186 2,470 
PSOE iacis & aisinnce Gas Cah GER OBOE eae naerC 1,618 237 383 202 2,440 
September eesti os set actith a raster 2,248 203 401 180 3,026 
Octoperwe iis sacs eos elias cinetaesete 2,684 233 269 133 3,319 
INGVemberte nes Phar cokie torre 2,217 233 432 109 2,991 
Mecembers- secre e cee keene 3,265 336 276 70 3,947 
Vanuarvel 969) erie ms haat ie oat 4,069 211 232 56 4,568 
EDIUALY strat she ee cnne ocean nee 2,874 196 164 43 Sy tn 
Marchi. ccm atetaaarar oetiateinas io. 2,984 73 136 54 3,248 

RETROACTIVE PAYMENTS REPORTED 

$000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
TUNE OG Ste Seen tis ae resiocseretes 403 10 2 136 551 
Duly Meee ee oe _ — 36 7 43 
Agus tax nace see si gaat Soa ERS — 1 _ 2 3 
Seplember a aerate sn fein ninco lice 950 a _— 60 1,017 
OCctoberry ak ocke Teese eae ees 647 153 23: 516 1,339 
INoVembere az sa aeccn cre ahi eerie 4,769 788 116 75 5, 748 
WDecembeny ye ste eis 16,824 4,760 111 329 22,024 
Januanyel 969 Manche toh uaateccme dene kaie 4,335 1,879 32 444 6,690 
HL GDPUALY: erection scntittoca ie clerics one 10,505 4,227 157 810 15, 699 
Marcha ac tetiic cn ets neato Lee 2,454 1,116 46 184 3,800 


1 Includes amounts for April and May; separate data were not available for those months. 
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4.—Federal Employees in Metropolitan Areas with Totals for Non-metropolitan Areas, 
by Sex, as at Sept. 30, 1968, and Payrolls for September 1968 


Regular Payrolls, 
Persons Employed as at Sept. 30, 1968 September 1968 
Area 
P.C. of P.C. of 
Male Female Total Total Total Total 
No. No. No. $000 
Metropolitan Areas— 
Ottawa, Ont.-Hull, Que.......... 36, 037 21,453 57,490 24.5 32,601 28.2 
Momtneals; Que ctejersisievstyc/s:+-e-ersieiviere 20,343 6,003 26,346 tie 2 17,221 14,9 
Leronte /OntGs.. week. One 14,761 4,684 19,445 8.3 16,087 13.9 
Vancouver, B.C See 7,346 3,940 11,286 4.8 5,562 4.8 
Halifax, N.S.... 7,828 1,915 9,743 4.2 4,362 3.8 
Winnipeg, Man.. 4,860 1,823 6, 683 2.9 4,622 4.0 
Victoria, B.C... 4,296 1,225 5,521 2.3 2,624 2.3 
Edmonton, Alta.. Sve 3,678 1,685 5,363 2.3 2,545 2.2 
Quebec, Que...... oa 3,936 1,040 4,976 2.1 2,565 2.2 
London, Ont awe 2,621 PAPA 4,838 Dell 2,379 21 
Calgary, Alta 2,415 1,020 3,435 153 1,642 1.4 
St. John’s, Nfld 1,693 312 2,005 0.9 989 0.9 
Saint John, N.B.. Sait 1,248 606 1,854 0.8 727 0.6 
Windsor, Ont..... eres 1,104 600 1,704 0.7 726 0.6 
Regina, Sask.. ie 1,167 499 1,666 0.7 824 Oni 
Hamilton, Ont. 1,176 310 i "486 0.6 698 0.6 
Saskatoon, Sask... seen 1,123 305 1,428 0.6 742 0.6 
Kitchener-Waterloo, oss ieeelera 619 190 809 0.3 413 0.4 
Sudbury, Ont.. ey shareware 318 177 495 0.2 248 0.2 
Non-metropolitan Areas— 
Ani Canadas. cost ccs's ste cies cccvs/sisiers 53,969 9,748 63,712 Wee 16,081 13.9 
Outside Canada................. 2,370 1,739 4,109 1.8 1,975 lS zf 
Totals: 5.285 Messe asec 172,908 61, 486 234,394 100.0 115,633 100.0 
p.c p.c, p.c Dc 
Proportion in— 
Metropolitan areas............... 67.4 81.3 71.0 Res 84.4 ects 
Non-metropolitan areas— 
En Canadaic. 0th rote crores ee 31.2 15.9 27.2 age 13.9 oes 
Outside Canada............- 1.4 2.8 1.8 Kae bf Rae 


Table 5 presents statistics for departments and departmental corporations on the basis 
of a classification by function. The purpose of such classification is to supply a means 
of studying the operation of government without the complication that results from 
differences in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. First, 
it permits a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according to 
the main purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to the periodic 
changes that alter the administrative structure of the Government, it is possible to develop 
a statistical series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of 
time. Secondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is 
possible to make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on 
employment and similar expenditures by other levels of government. Thirdly, an analysis 
of the relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be 
made with regard to each function. Monthly figures on both the functional and depart- 
mental bases are available in DBS publication Federal Government Employment (Cat. 
No. 72-004). 
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Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies.—The following organizations 
owned by the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1969 are included under this heading. 
Employees and earnings are shown by month in Table 6; a provincial distribution of 
employees and a summary of the total payroll in each of the three groups is given in 
Table 1, p. 169. 


Agercu Corporations 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited National Battlefields Commission 
Canadian Dairy Commission National Capital Commission 
Canadian Film Development Corporation National Harbours Board 

Canadian Livestock Feed Board Northern Canada Power Commission 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 


Proprietary Corporations 


Air Canada Eldorado Nuclear Limited 

Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Farm Credit Corporation 

Canadian National Railways Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation Polymer Corporation Limited 

Cape Breton Development Corporation St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited 


Eldorado Aviation Limited 


Other Agencies 


Bank of Canada Industrial Development Bank 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition Office of the Custodian of Enemy Property 
Canadian Wheat Board National Arts Centre 


6.—Employees and Payrolls in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies, 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969 


1967-68 1968-69 
Month 
Employees Payrolls Employees Payrolls 
No. $'000 No. $'000 
PADEM Brat cerita fee oases nai aiohs sre ee ote Des eee Bu.stermae are 147,142 79,672 133,328 93,135 
1 EA eer GOGO STI ORD ED ob GEM ES CHD Cosa orotate or nnes 153, 256 82,351 135,116 75,256 
DULL ye et eras ave teies ote iateis Gs eote arabe a clatstewe ste ete yace a ve-eratiowaaweiere 159, 537 85, 680 141,642 80,099 
DULY soe eae cals oe eee SOR ae ele ee ees beet 162,736 87,146 145, 082 81,724 
ABUSE seas pierre. cee orase Hoare a aiare lee 162,272 86,993 146,670 81,745 
September. . sate F wisreusteiaveieys 159, 147 86, 629 144, 869 86,749 
October 153,061 87,953 141,113 101,672 
November 144,170 79,736 139, 539 81,842 
December 138, 688 79,354 138,813 80,500 
January 136, 067 76,255 138,036 81,685 
February 134,307 73, 869 137,592 80,727 
Mercere eminent nr aking criact sack cesar 133,915 17, 180 138,335 87,175 


Provincial Government Employment 


Table 7 shows the numbers of persons employed by the various provincial and terri- 
torial governments, with the exception of British Columbia, in the month of December 1969, 
and gross payrolls (including retroactive pay, salary adjustments and overtime) for the 
year 1969. The only data available for British Columbia are for employees of institutions 
of higher education; these are included in the body of the table but not in the totals, all of 
which are, of course, exclusive of that province. 

Of the total 1969 provincial and territorial government payrolls of $2,110,392,000 
(excluding British Columbia), departmental services employees received 60 p.c., employees 
of institutions of higher education 10.6 p.c., employees of provincial government enterprises 
28.2 p.c. and employees of workmen’s compensation boards 1.2 p.c. 
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7.—Provincial Government Employment and Payrolls, for Dec. 31, 1969 


Province or Territory 
and Item 
Newfoundland— 
FTTHIO LCOS hi geercdeie lusts eo cee oe No. 
GRORSIDAVI OUB vic cargo sein os $ 000 
Prince Edward Island— 
MURTY COB fac ce oie ie eins simon saa No. 
GroRsAyTOlIG Nee tacos se/e nhac $ ’000 
Nova Scotia— 
PUMMOVECS Maaacece eine eee ee No. 
LS DORSIDAYV TOUS soe bo enydss <e.crare% $ 000 
New Brunswick— 
EIMPIOVEER 5 -talonieins icine ooyors x92, 22 No. 
GOES DAYTOUS) 23 cis ise sven. $ ’000 
Quebec— 
Himployeesin kes. oso dee eee ees No. 
Gross: payrolls csc ceescwrore ccs $ ’000 
Ontario— 
SHMDPIOVEEH Nove soto sista’ ee es No. 
ITOGS DAY TONS Seater cccteieteinlohee $ 000 
Manitoba— 
WmnlGyeeswade caine ete een, NOs 
Gross payrolls....... aes eee ee $ 000 
Saskatchewan— 
HUM PIOYCOS ea die edindes noe es No. 
CerORS PAYVLONUS sa osjam s cscetiee es $ 000 
Alberta— 
HMIMNPlOYSES saws a eee deseo ans No. 
MATORS PAYIOLIS@ cecic cca ae one: $ 000 
British Columbia— 
HUMDIOVECE Senta ie tot eee oe No. 
Gross payrolls i cwiesseias haces $ 7000 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— 
imployeesinet eens eee No. 
Gross: payrolls esc nec. 2 corel $ 000 
All Provinces and Territories except 
British Columbia— 
PMIPlOVCES soo Suikenee cae ovias. te No. 
Gross payrolls................ $ °000 


Departmental 
Services 


9,574 
48,213 


2,729 
10,457 


15,100 
61,807 


9,072 
46,835 


54,477 
338,741 


69,566 
480, 746 


11,085 
68 , 006 


10,762 
67,973 


22,493 
131,544 


1,826 


11,772 


206,684 
1,266,094 


Provincial 
Institutions 
of Higher 
Education 


16,566 
94,300 


5, 368 
27,087 


5,199 
30,432 


11,078 
56,058 


8, 1391 
44,7581 


40,785 
222,931 


Provincial 
Government 
Enterprises 


943 
4,834 


77 
312 


4,596 
31,870 


2,264 
14,659 


17,599 
139,788 


28,920 
251,077 


7,961 
55,384 


6,771 
42,930 


9,218 
54, 807 


70 


342 


78,419 
596,003 


175 
ores 8 
ompensa- 
tion Total 
Boards 

63 11,939 
320 60,359 
15 2,821 
69 10, 838 
85 19,781 
524 94,201 
73 12,624 
439 69,995 
1,255 73,331 
7,209 485,738 
1,582 116,634 
11,962 838,085 
119 24,533 
738 151,215 
135 22,867 
854 142,189 
497 43 , 286 
3,249 | 245,658 
_ 1,896 
_ 12,114 
3,624 || 329,712 
25,364 2,110,392 


1 Omitted from totals; see preceding text. 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS* 


Section 1.—Canada’s International Status 


The growth of Canada’s international status is reflected in the development of the 


Department of External Affairs. 


From Confederation until 1914, Canada’s position in 


the British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose external rela- 
tions were directed and controlled by the Imperial Government in Great Britain. 
first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the early 1900s, merely took the 
In 1909, Parliament 
authorized the establishment of a “(Department of External Affairs” placing it under the 
Secretary of State, with an Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs to rank as the 


form of creating improved administrative machinery at home. 


* Prepared (March 1970) by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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permanent deputy head of the Department. The title of the Department indicated that 
it was to deal with Canada’s relations with other governments within the British Empire 
as well as with foreign powers but its establishment brought no constitutional change. 
In 1912, the Department was placed directly under the Prime Minister who held the addi- 
tional portfolio of Secretary of State for External Affairs and this situation obtained until 
1946 when the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs was appointed. 


The Department began with a modest staff consisting of the Under-Secretary and six 
clerks. In 1912 an Assistant Under-Secretary was added, and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 
Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had been appointed to 
represent Canada in London (from 1880) and an Agent-General in France (from 1882), 
and Canada, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, was also represented abroad 
by trade commissioners and immigration officials. However, none of these officials had 
diplomatic status. Negotiations with foreign countries were conducted through the 
British Foreign Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial 
Office, with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. Canadian 
interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and consular authorities and all 
Canadian communications to other governments were made through the Governor General. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs and the growth 
of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion of services and representation inevitable. 
After 1920, it became increasingly apparent that Canada’s interests could no longer be 
conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular authorities and the Depart- 
ment began to develop into an agency for the direct administration of Canada’s external 
affairs. In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed under its direct 
control. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer was appointed in Geneva to represent 
Canada at various conferences and League of Nations Assemblies and to keep the Canadian 
Government informed of the activities of the League and of the International Labour 
Office. In 1927, a Canadian Minister was appointed to Washington. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department’s development came as a result 
of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference of 1926 by which the Governor General 
ceased to represent the British Government and became solely the personal representative 
of the Sovereign. This brought about two changes: as the British Government was now 
without a representative in Canada, it appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to repre- 
sent it at Ottawa; and after July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in 
London and from foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 


In 1928, the former Agent-General in Paris was appointed Minister to France and, 
in 1929, a legation was opened in Tokyo. At about the same time, the United States, 
France and Japan opened legations in Ottawa. The expansion of the service was then 
interrupted by the depression of the 1930s and the next step in the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives with other countries was taken when Belgium sent a Minister to Ottawa in 
1937 and Canada, in 1939, established legations in Belgium and The Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that Canada have 
closer and more direct contact with other governments of the Commonwealth, with the 
Allied governments and with certain other foreign governments. The day after Canada’s 
separate declaration of war on Sept. 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would send High Commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Ireland, and these governments reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a High Com- 
missioner to Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the defence of 
Canada. In 1941, by reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed Ministers to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and China. During the War, a single Canadian Minister was 
accredited to a number of Allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo—those of 
Belgium, The Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia—and 
Canada received Ministers from each of these governments. After the liberation of France, 
this Minister, following a period in Algiers as representative to the French Committee of 
National Liberation, moved to Paris with the rank of Ambassador. 
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Another wartime development was the establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin 
America. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened in Brazil and the Argentine Republic 
(the Minister to the latter being also accredited in 1942 to Chile) and these countries 
sent their first Ministers to Ottawa. Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico and 
Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 1945. Canada now has formal diplomatic relations with all 
20 countries in Latin America and, because of developing ties with that area, a separate 
political division devoted to Latin America was set up in the Department in 1960. 


Canada’s external affairs services continued to expand following the War. Embassies 
were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, High Commissioners were accredited 
to India and Pakistan and subsequently to Jamaica, Malaysia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Kenya and Malta. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada’s responsibilities outside its 
own borders and Canada has been represented on various organs of the UN since its 
formation in San Francisco in 1945. A Permanent Canadian Delegation was established 
in New York in 1948 and a year later a Canadian office was opened in Geneva, the European 
headquarters of the organization. These offices, now called Permanent Missions, have 
since been expanded. Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in 1949 and has been active in the Organization throughout the 
years of its existence. In 1952, on the establishment of a NATO Permanent Council, a 
Canadian Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris (since moved to Brussels) to represent 
Canada’s NATO interest. There is also in Paris a Canadian Permanent Delegation to 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. In addition to repre- 
senting Canada on these permanent international bodies and their various committees, 
officials of the Department of External Affairs are members of Canadian delegations at 
many international conferences. 


Today, Canada conducts diplomatic and/or consular relations with some 115 inde- 
pendent countries, details of which are contained in Section 2 which follows. Canada’s 
main international activities from January 1969 to the end of March 1970 are reported in 
Section 3 of this Chapter. A brief review of the present functions and organization of the 
Department of External Affairs is given on pp. 141-142; a broader coverage may be found 
in the monthly bulletin External Affairs (Information Canada, Ottawa, $2 per year) and in 
the Annual Report of the Department. 


Section 2.—Diplomatic and/or Consular Representation as at 
Mar. 31, 1970 


1.— Canadian Representation Abroad 


Nore.—Changes in this listing subsequent to Mar. 31, 1970 and names of current representatives are given in 
Canadian Representatives Abroad and Diplomatic Corps and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published 
occasionally and obtainable from Information Canada, Ottawa. 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 

FALE DAN ISGAM « Ns\s)s.niapaye-ofchorsearase eh LOGS a SAM DABSAGOP. ace sare ore cic ilesiveies c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Hotel Shahrazad, Islamabad, 
West Pakistan. Postal address: P.O. Box 
1042, GPO } 

PAN FORTS Sogtecsie ie > ecoeatace tliat siete Fe boos Wao Ce Kaye ee ee ened cb eee c/o Canadian Embassy, 88 Kirchenfeld- 
strasse, Berne, Switzerland 

SAT ONGALIEES Bo vein aie nia nye sisters ote L941S |AIM DABSACOD a ..c6e-cviecce wiete once Brunetta Bldg., Suipacha and Santa Fé. 


Postal address: Casilla de Correo 1598, 
Buenos Aires 


PASIGGT ALi 2,thc eld aire wees Soacags 1939 | High Commissioner........... Co ou ea ss Ave., Canberra A.C.T., 
2 

ET TPES ES ee CRS, dine T9527) Arm bassador. .csscccwsms ses cos Dr. Karl Lueger, Ring 10, 1010 Vienna 

Bat bacon.) tun .c weame aves a 1966 |*High Commissioner............ c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. Postal address: P.O. Box 1246 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Belginmipatnncic sce tone 1939 
Bolivia tech cmc etc cose ac: S 1961 
‘Botawangs oes cece tlaes 1969 


Braz lier errsecna oe Chia ka series 1941 
SSovPaulo peste ee ieee erare 
Britalnes ae teat 1880 
Bulgariaseeeertre norte 1967 
Buriaaee. wer kate tn ee 1958 
IBinun diate eee scorch < 1968 
Cambodia wes tt isescteace cy eck 1954 
Cameroon a nmutes on cncartehioe acts 1962 
Central African Republic...... 1962 
Ceylon Wein eice tents 1953 
Chad ya te a ee ne 1962 
Ol iT Ea eee Ret ae a eee 1942 
Colombiaarrecbiecucen a cniiecian 1953 


OL aaa esate ction are sistem areicees Miele 1962 
Costa Rican sackrracterincuida-k. 1961 
Cubassires ron lonerenr suse 1945 
CY PTIBe ete cece eee 1961 
Czechoslovakia............... 1943 
DN aHOMe Yee ee ine cen 1962 
IDenMarkaverrn ee ete 1946 
Dominican Republic.......... 1954 
Hcuadorieccisesiedaenseeesee. 1961 
ENSalvadoriarsccsse eect ese 1962 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Ambassador 
*A mbassador 


ee 


*High Commissioner........... 


Ambassador 


High Commissioner........... 


*A mbassador 


*A mbassador 


*A mbassador 


Ambassador 


*A mbassador 


High Commissioner........... 


*A mbassador 


Ambassador 


Ambassador 


*A mbassador 


Ambassador 


Ambassador 


Ambassador 


*High'Commissioners. eee: 


Ambassador 
*A mbassador 


Ambassador 
*Ambassador 


*A mbassador 


*Ambassador 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Address 


35, rue de la Science, 1040 Brussels 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio El Pacifi- 
co-Washington, 7° Piso, Plaza Washing- 
ton, Lima, Peru. Postal address: Casilla 
1212 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Suite 66, Standard 
General Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 2181, Pretoria, South 
Africa 

Edificio Metropole, Av. Presidente Wilson 
165. Postal address: Caixa Postal 2164- 
ZC-00, Rio de Janeiro 

Edificio Scarpa, Av. Paulista 1765-9° andar. 
Postal address: Caixa Postal 6034 


Canada House, Trafalgar Sq., S.W.1, 
London 
c/o _Canadian Embassy, _Proleterskih 


Brigada 69, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, A.I.A. Building, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. Postal address: P.O. Box 990 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edifice Shell, coin 
av. Wangata et boul. du 30-juin. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 8341, Kinshasa, Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo 

c/o Delegation of Canada to the Interna- 
tional Commission for Supervision and 
Control, Cap Vo Tanh. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 220, Saigon, Viet-Nam 

Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph-Clerc. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 572, Yaounde 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Soppo 
Priso, rue Joseph-Clerc, Yaounde, Came- 
roon. Postal address: P.O. Box 572 

6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 1006, Colombo 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Soppo 
Priso, rue Joseph-Clere, Yaounde, Came- 
roon. Postal address: P.O. Box 572 

Ahumada 11. Postal address: Casilla 427, 
Santiago 

Calle 58, No. 10-42. Postal address: (air 
mail) Apartado Aereo 22031; (surface 
mail) Apartado 696, Bogota, 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edifice Shell, 
coin av. Wangata et boul. du 30-juin, 
Kinshasa, Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. Postal address: P.O. Box 8341 


Edifice Shell, coin av. Wangata et boul. 
du 30-juin, Kinshasa. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 8341 

Edificio Amalia Avenida 1 y Calle 7. Postal 
address: Apartado Postal 10303, San José 

Calle 30 No. 518, Esquina a7a, Miramar. 
Postal address: Gaveta 6125, Havana — 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 84 Hahashmonaim 
St., Tel Aviv, Israel 

Mickiewiczova 6, Prague 6 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, Niger House, Tinubu Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 851 


Princesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen V 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Avenida La Es- 
tancia No. 10, 16° Piso. Ciudad Comercial 
Tamanaco. Postal address: Apartado del 
Este No. 62302, Caracas, Venezuela 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Calle 58, No. 10-42. 
Postal address: (air mail) Apartado Aereo 
22031; (surface mail) Apartado 696, 


Bogota, Colombia 
Edificio Amalia, 


c/o Canadian pegs i 
Avenida 1 y Calle 7, San José, Costa Rica 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Present Status of 
Representative 


PSERIOMIAS, oo Mesa voce dec cue cs 


European Communities (The 
European Economic Com- 
munity, The European Atom- 
ic Energy Community, The 
European Coal and Steel 


‘(Gommunity). 2.6.6 ...0.05 2 1960 
BHANG Sete or ee. te et 1949 
HVANGO Dose ens anes «1928 
BBOTGORUK foie yeni e nis ete ates 
Marsonlocs cee tet ccen =) naa ee 
GaOnsreee | osc os eis 1962 
COON Dia Stas as ease ae cicee site 1966 
Germanyices tanec ee teak 1950 
Wiesseldori tes. ce nc ee eae 
UAT DUT Se Notas oe eas oe tase os 
Berlingo... wecn on ee ee 
Banat Set nb hseusocs 1957 
KGTEOCOM eae Saree Nee renin ss 1943 
Guatemalaver cts. we one deck 1961 
MGuiiniea tee, feast aoe ee 1962 
MEU ana ts eee ete hae ae 1964 
TEEN le open, ack eae ae eee 1954 
HOLY See site ieee eta ences 1970 
ETONUUEAS eee. eee. cee ee 1961 
FELON NON rere een tree 1946 
ETON EAT Y Me yee een ele ee oe 1965 
iceland 2 rsase een sted ose 1949 
EnGiars setae ies Bae eae 1947 
WiGdGnesis. = se No ces ee 1953 
A ee er eS. ioe 1958 
UY Beant cick ieee ty ieee 1961 
Irelands cee <A. 1940 
1 Fie: 0c) Bad ar oN cio eee 1953 
URE AeA ST Pe eo A 1947 
Milan ae ae ae eas 
ATOR: COASY oe 0 teas naan aoe's 1962 
PAATIAICH 1 osvciss = siicaesetneiet ie 1962 
PRET a acolo nase sid erties oe 1929 
ORAS ee denen avihirr, ota ee 1965 


Ambassador 


Consult General’.a.< 2 -c- sue ee 


*Ambassador 


*High Comm: 


Ambassador 


Se ee ee 


issioner........... 


Consul General................ 


Ambassador 
*Ambassador 


*A mbassador 


High Comm 
*Ambassador 


Ambassador 


i enc rc 


IBBIONEE: veicpsrcrevrcraas 


i 


SAmbassadons.csuiwhe sawence see 


Senior Trade Commissioner.... 


SAmMbassadorasscscue/cuesonecee 


*Ambassador 


High Commissioner........... 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 
*Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 


*A mbassador 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Address 


African Solidarity Insurance Building, Haile 
Selassie 1 Square. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 1130, Addis Ababa 


35, rue de la Science, 1040 Brussels, Belgium 

Pohjois Esplanaadikatu 25B, Helsinki 

35, avenue Montaigne, Paris VIIIe 

15 bis, allée de Chartres, 33-Bordeaux. 
Postal address: Canadian Consulate 
General, Bordeaux 

Canadian Consulate General, 24, avenue du 
Prado, Marseille (6e), Bouches-du-Rhéne 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Soppo 
Priso, rue Joseph-Clerc, Yaounde, Federal 
Republic of Cameroon. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 572 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 45, av. de la Répu- 
blique, Dakar, Senegal. Postal address: 
B.P. 3373 

Friederich Wilhelmstrasse 14-18, Bonn 53 

4 Daeeee dort 1, Koenigsallee 82, Duessel- 

or: 

Esplanade 41-47, 2000 Hamburg 36 

Friederich Wilhelmstrasse 14-18, Bonn 53 

E 115-3 Independence Avenue. Postal ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 1639, Accra 

31, Avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 138 

Melchor Ocampo 463-7. Postal address: 
Apartado 5364, Mexico 5, D.F. 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 45, av. de la Répu- 
blique, Dakar, Senegal. Postal address: 
B.P. 3373 

High and Church Streets. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 660, Georgetown 

Calle 30 No. 518, Esquina a7a, Miramar. 
Postal address: Gaveta 6125, Havana 

Canadian Embassy to the Holy See, 7 
Largo Messico, Rome 00198, Italy 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Amalia, 
Avenida 1 y Calle 7. Postal address: 
Apartado Postal 10303, San José, Costa 


Rica 

P &O Bldg., 21-23 Des Voeux Road Central. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 126, Victoria 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Mickiewiczova 6, 
Prague 6, Czechoslovakia 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Oscars Gate 20, 
Oslo 3, Norway 

4 Aurangzeb Road. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 114, New Delhi 11 

Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 

Bezrouke House, corner of Takhte Djam- 
chid Avenue and Forsat Street. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 1610, Tehran 

c/o Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 1610, 
Tehran, Iran 

10 Clyde Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin 4 

84 Hahashmonaim Street, Tel Aviv 

Via G. B. de Rossi 27; 90161 Rome 

Postal address: Via Vittori Pisani, 19; 20124 
Milan 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Botreau-Roussel 9, 
Abidjan. Postal address: B.P. 21194 

Dominion Life Bldg., Tobago Road, corner 
Trafalgar Rd. and Knutsford Blvd. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 1500, Kingston 10 

Embassy of Canada, Akasaka Post Office, 
Tokyo 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
tue Clemenceau, Beirut, Lebanon. Postal 
address: C.P. 2300 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year Present Status of 


Representation Established Representative 
SGM y shearers rsttls feralsietateloeseeenare 1965 | High Commissioner........... 
Korea, Republic of............ LOGS. | PAM DassaAd orice ciceecteecctete 
WSU WAR CS cats oratore ovolere wrest reverts 1965) |PAm bassad onseeemeacerneisiecinec oe 
STE OS Hectares icharsavoaeeortian Aire ciate 1954 |*Commissioner................- 
TEC DANOD A erie cows arose 19645 Ambassadors vsti settee cwieece 
LGR OULO ni iaatasectdle <elolele series sts 1968 |*High Commissioner...........- 
TEU S78) ae era esta sletn srsiaierove(oysieie ere ele 19OGSuPAmbassad on mae ateercieers 
Buxem bourge sciences este (945 uPA bassador:sacccicsice sisi 
Malagasy Republic............ 19679 | Ambassador. sasmievelercicis oes 
Malaysia. nidcsteanwes cos 1958 | High Commissioner............ 
MALS RCN fac cictbryascine cis cae sae L970) | PAI bacsadorh. sac oc to cisrorers 
WMalitaterercrcry et ctr cathercimer 1964 |*High Commigsioner............ 
Miauritaniacncecie ss siascleeie ose LOG8s | WAIN bassador se .aewsscieaeeeliaee 
Mia urititis crt. verter sve sera ate ees 1970 |*High Commissioner...........- 
Mexico ecctessteists visiclars wisisisyore.e oie 1944 | Ambassador........e.sseeeeee> 
MONACO ce asiele ceisler slave sis sieretes 1967 |*Consul General................- 
MOROCCO ctasevsyeret> sotelsis\era-sieieietale 19625 | PAu bassador--.siteiaescses see 
Nepal....... scoleta sraus{olotarernte ets ieisie 1965) *Arm bassa dors. cesses scenes 
Netherlands j.neciaecs:ecsicresie> 1939n| PAm bassadors.cste nese c se saee tee 
New Zealand .22.:.<:s0cesces 1940 | High Commissioner........... 
Nicaraguac sacs cadens ates od 9610 | PAI bassadorssencnaessctiicineees 
INGER setae tteia sess Welvlsteleisiefol O02 8 MAIN DASSAG OPS site clewielarsirneste ester 
INigeriaticscciecs ose n cosas 1960 | High Commissioner............ 


North Atlantic Council (Dele- 


gation of Canada)........... Permanent Representative and 

Ambassador..............05- 

INOPWAY es casiiecesinaee soretse eit 1943 | Ambassador...............008% 
Organization for Economic 


Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (The Permanent Dele- 


gation of Canada)........... 1961 | Permanent Representative..... 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Address 


Industrial Promotion Services Bldg., Kima- 
thi Street. Postal address: P.O. Box 
30481, Nairobi 

c/o Embassy of Canada, Akasaka Post 
Office, Tokyo, Japan 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Bezrouke House, 
corner of Takhte Djamchid Ave. and For- 
sat St., Tehran, Iran. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1610 

c/o Delegation of Canada to the Interna- 
tional Commission for Supervision and 
Control, Cap Vo Tanh. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 220, Saigon, Viet- Nam 

Immeuble Alpha, rue Clemenceau. Postal 
address: C.P. 2300, Beirut 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Standard General 
Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St., Pretoria, South 
Africa. Postal address: P.O. Box 2181 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 3 rue Didon, Notre- 
Dame de Tunis, Tunisia. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 606 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 35, rue de la Science, 
1040 Brussels, Belgium 

c/o Canadian Embassy, African Solidarity 
Insurance Bldg., Haile Selassie 1 Square, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1130 

American International Assurance Bldg., 
Ampang Road. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 990, Kuala Iuumpur 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 45, avenue de la 
République. Postal address: P.O. Box 
3373, Dakar, Senegal 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Via G. B. de Rossi 
27, 00161 Rome, Italy 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 45, avenue de la 
République. Postal address: P.O. Box 
3373, Dakar, Senegal 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Inde- 
pendence Ave. Postal address: P.O. Box 
1022, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania 

Melchor Ocampo 463-7. Postal address: 
Apartado 5364, Mexico 5, D.F. 

c/o Canadian Consulate General, 24, ave. du 
Prado, Marseille (6°), Bouches-du-Rhéne, 
France 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia 
Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid, Spain. Postal 
address: Apartado 587 

c/o Canadian High Commissioner’s Office, 
4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi, India. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 114 

5 and 7 Sophialaan, The Hague 

1.C.I. Building, Molesworth Street, N.I. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 12-049, Welling- 
ton North 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Amalia, 
Avenida 1 y Calle 7. Postal address: Apar- 
tado Postal 10303, San José, Costa Rica 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Botreau-Roussel 9, 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast. Postal address: 
B.P. 21194 

Niger House, Tinubu Street. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 851, Lagos 


1110 Brussels, Belgium 
Oscars Gate 20, Oslo 3 


19, rue de Franqueville, Paris XVIe, France 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


PARSE UHI Oo eiae 4 oe o's sod mia 1950 
SESS ETAL Se eh raeislclara sipiats sale rote: svalere 1961 
PORES UAV ASS ofa. store tisiecorsiaieas 1962 
LUM cectzia hota Ss anette sai os orcas 1944 
PAL DINCR ces cneieies ste sre vasa 1949 
AGIAN RO Sha sie ase Seis Ste 6 arkee neal 1943 
ROMAMIOH terme Aci cles, 2.6 Coles iorve 1952 
PUGH TO URICOS Series crite is icleessicis 1969 
EUOUI ATTN son tietoi css yeicierceras <5 1968 
SWAN ae ices oe cas ss eeeen 1967 
Senegal Beas sratasavsasinis ess everss 1962 
Sierra sueOne acd tine ae iais «arses 1961 
Singapore sac.cac ccc. 50's heleilas 1966 
Onialiaesty. sectek locate eck 1968 
OULNTATIICH. taeievaceraereteles store's 1940 
SHG Sane ot eae eee 1953 
SUG AIIGrE rn etieeiaials soo cielste Sslstose« 1961 
Sev eaad eat Aen ncPacterire ele, cicia cee 1970 
SS WECEN nae ee cisiclacinstessis ele zie os 1947 
Switzerlan ders xs sersieioict-syesciere 1947 

ELM renal prayasetereieie\sle'sicvecsinrsiassie «se 1965 
Tanzania, United Republic of.1962 

(1964) 

AN ovir6 iit BR, See eee ee 1961 
PLO OMe seaciaeele cle Hoe oases cite 1962 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 
PL IRUBIA  acnas jaosinaieiss eeteiaeerers 1961 
PIP Val ratieins Sete oaks 1947 
ADIN Cty, oes scvcis Fe pineiatece one casi 1962 


Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
BHO e ertheless clos teers 1943 
United Arab Republic........ 1954 


Present Status of 
Representative 


High Commissioner............ 


TAU Dassad Olt ce re ccrrton cee eee 


PATO PASSA COD. scucalen cniiiarenystefelerey: 


Am bassadorsenarstoveiscr.s etnies 
Consul Generalleeaeeseeee eee 
Amn bassad onsesrige eects saison 


Ambassadors anseeccieleatrns 
Gonsuleasncr encscisanis renee 


High Commissioner...........- 


PAI bassadorear seer eee 


(AM basse Ora aeisseenera eee 
Ambassador ssnctendoiane 
AUD ASE a Cite <ngere osusce eae 
*High Commissioner............ 


(Ambassadors caress none acid 


Aumibassadoraaeaaeacanuie eee 
MAM DAssadOLre mem cre ree ince 


High Commissioner............ 


Aun pasa dorenpinniacien satis hse 


SATMDASSACOLSe eels eeierls 


High Commissioner........... 


Ambassador scsuniadnestee vente 


ATM DASSACLOD Saas eiciealsoomerarce 
PAIN DABBACOD™= a. hiieeniaerarertietes 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Address 


Hotel Shahrazad, Islamabad, West Pak- 
istan. Postal address: P.O. 1042, GPO, 
Islamabad 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Amalia, 
Avenida 1 y Calle 7. Postal address: Apar- 
tado Postal 10303, San José, Costa Rica 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Brunetta Bldg., 
Suipacha and Santa Fé, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Postal address: Casilla de 
Correo 1598 

Edificio El Pacifico-Washington, 7° Piso, 
Plaza Washington. Postal address: Casilla 
1212, Lima 

1414 Roxas Blvd., Manila. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1825 

Ulica Katowicka 31, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 

Rua Rosa Araujo 2, Lisbon 2 

Panam Bldg., Hato Rey, San Juan 00917 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Proleterskih Bri- 
gada 69, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edifice Shell, coin 
av. Wangata et boul. du 30-juin, Kinshasa, 
Congo. Postal address: P.O. Box 8341 

45, avenue de la République. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 3373, Dakar 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, Niger House, Tinubu Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 851 


International Building, 360 Orchard Road. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 845, Singapore 

c/o Canadian Embassy, African Solidarity 
Insurance Building, Haile Selassie 1 
Square, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 1130. 
Standard General Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 2181, Pretoria 
Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espafia 2. Postal 
address: Apartado 587, Madrid 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Mohamed 
Fahmi el Sayed, Garden City, Cairo, 
U.A.R. Postal address: Kasr el Doubara 
Post Office 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Standard General 
Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 2181, Pretoria, South Africa 

Kungsgatan 24, Stockholm C. Postal ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 14042, S-104 40 Stock- 
holm 14 

88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
rue Clemenceau, Beirut, Lebanon. Postal 
address: C.P. 2300 

Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Independence 
Ave. Postal address: P.O. Box 1022, Dar- 
es-Salaam 

Thai Farmers Bank Bldg., 142 Silom Road, 
Bangkok 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E115-3 Independence Ave., Accra, 
Ghana. Postal address: P.O. Box 1639 

72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 1246 

3, rue Didon, Notre-Dame de Tunis. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 606, Tunis R.P. 

Vali Dr. Resit, Cadessi 52, Cankaya, Ankara 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Industrial Promotion Services 
Bldg., Kimathi Street, Nairobi, Kenya 


23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 

6 Sharia Mohamed Fahmiel Sayed, Garden 
City. Postal address: Kasr el Doubara 
Post Office, Cairo 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Address 


United Nations 
(The Permanent Mission of 


Canada to the United 
INGE COND pp asooosmoanbn aoe 1948 | Permanent Representative and 
Ambassadonin rennin resect: 

(The Permanent Mission of 

Canada to the Office of the 

United Nations at Gene- 
VEL) Stree isteranoestrstele lone actus 1948 | Permanent Representative and 
ATM DASSACOL ew taneicite crete sete 


(Canadian Delegation to the 
Conference of the Eight- 
een- Nation Committee on 
Disarmament wiscesane ce 1962 | Ambassador and Adviser to the 
Government on Disarmament 

(Permanent Delegation of 

Canada to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Orga- 


MUZALLON) Hesenaee ieee e 1960 | Minister and Permanent Dele- 
BAGG wevevere, store aysrtare poten cuslone eevee 
United States of America..... 1927) |\PAmibsasad orlesseeeeteercieecemee 


Boston sighs acess. henernes C@onsuliGeneraliss.-ee cose ees 
BUTE alo erat tis wae recycle Consuls thie seinen res 
Chicagopeiserrent oni eens @onsmli(Generaleee eee 
Cleveland iy 2 Eee ore. 2 Consul era snet ten meee 
1 DWE cao in SR Rea Seen Meo nis Consul and Trade Commis- 

BlONCr Ser eaten cemae nee 
IDES) RON Sarton Ears SB ERIC OD ee Wonsnl eee stat Sen ne aster nae 


Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 


Consul General 
Consul General 


NewsOrleansaarteass deca eek 


ING WV Ore ees. aren eho ch een aes Consul General: 1.00... 0. cones 
Phuladelphicteecmateernnoser eee Consul and Trade Commis- 
SIONCL ty. soeush ee eee 
SHI MRA GERO, sacamondnpadooooaan ConsuliGeneral Po.) 4.n oe ee 
Deattlens aaa neuen macee oor Consul ‘Generali. 55 ..0..0.000- 
Wipnera Voltaren ssc cae 19628 *Aumbassadors-ousecec cece csc 
WU SUA Via teas eetatatcectchsseieat 1O525 | =Aunibassad onsanereceeen crise 
Wienez el ariarrtas.-: msteci aici 1952p MAmnibassad Onsen ceeleaceies 
Viet-Nam (Delegation of Ca- 
nada to the International 
Commission for Supervision 
ANG C@ OUtLOl) Meee ter cee 10545) Commissionera. ee eeeienee eels 
West Indies (Associated 
States): Be ace cee octet 1967), Commissioner. .-2 eo .cte se. ea oo 
VAIS OSA VLA Ne ret teicr its ine cere 1943 a eAmmbassad oraaneriesmerere voce: 
Zambia (Republic of)......... 1966 |*High Commissioner........... 


a ee Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


8, avenue de Budé, 1202 Geneva, Switzerland 


8, avenue de Budé, 1202 Geneva, Switzerland 


1, rue Chanez, Paris XVI¢, France 


1746 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036 y 

500 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 02116 

P.O. Box 57, Niagara Square Station, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 14201 

310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60604 

Illuminating Bldg., 55 Public Square, Cle- 
veland, Ohio 44113 


2100 Adolphus Towers Bldg., 1412 Main St., 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

1920 First Federal Bldg., 1001 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 90014 

15 ce Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
5540 

International Trade Mart, 2 Canal St., New 
Orleans, La. 70130 

680 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 10019 


Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 19102 
1 Maritime Plaza, Golden Gateway Center, 
San Francisco, Cal. 94111 
1308 Tower Bldg., Seventh Avenue and 
Olive Way, Seattle, Wash. 98101 
c/o Canadian Embassy, Botreau-Roussel 9. 
Postal address: B.P. 21194, Abidjan, Ivo- 
ry Coast 
c/o Canadian Embassy, Brunetta Building, 
Suipacha and Santa Fé. Postal address: 
Casilla de Correo 1598, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina 
Avenida La Estancia No. 10, 16° Piso. Ciu- 
dad Comercial Tamanaco. Postal address: 
Apartado del Este 62302, Caracas 


Cap Vo Tanh. Postal address: P.O. Box 220, 
Saigon 


c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. Postal address: P.O. Box 1246 

Proleterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 


c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., 
Independence Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 
zania. Postal address: P.O. Box 1022 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year 


Present Status of 


Address 


Representation Established Representative 

PARP RATISUATI ede cvs < sisie.sv ses 197ON|PArabassadorneastiacsosccee tee c/o Embassy of Afghanistan, 2341 Wyoming 
ee N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 

PICU Me asta Ts ae eek eee 1964 | Chargé d’Affaires............. 200 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa 

PREONGIIUA rw ccls ascents sarees GSU a RAD assad Olaeeaces aes noe 10 Driveway, Ottawa 

ROE LADUE clea act ne cae tes bleed 1940 | High Commissioner........... 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 

PNESUCID RR eee. woeccden shackle 19525|PAunibassador..us..a..cceeanane cee 445 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

Toei oy G (os Sy 1967 | High Commissioner........... 151 Slater St., Ottawa 

PRE TPUNIE yay s.c.aiwiccte esses 60s 006 L937 eAmnbassadoree ser stnaonccetes 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

URAL OCR OER eaeere 1961LP PAtmbassadons.23).ceeeene c/o Embassy of Bolivia, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, U.S.A. 

SOUS WADHimacls cies c ehis seis vs me's 1968 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of the Republic of Botswana, 
1701 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

PRAT ee Rca sits cyclase ne es 1O41S | PA bassadoreensniass secrete 450 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

PPEMTER IIR icine panier ess Acie 1928 | High Commissioner........... 80 Elgin St., Ottawa 

PBs CU CENCE ae ae eerie era LOGS a | wAunibassadomrenme yee. ee 325 Stewart St., Ottawa 

Pea eee cet cos eee LOS (Me AIn bassadoreee: seen eee 116 Albert St., Ottawa 

ESILPARCEI Eee Glcars nid. ci cemtoeete's L969) |eArnibassadons... ss.cion ee eee c/o Permanent Mission of Burundi to the 
United Nations, 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, U.S.A. 

WaMero Ours cn, jAcwgs was ses os%6 1962s PAI bassad once mister cnr ase er 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Caribbean Commission (Eastern)..| Commissioner...............+. 14 Frontenac St., Place Bonaventure, 
Montreal 3, Que. 

WEVA erate ecole isisee oleae’ 1957 | High Commissioner,.......... 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Cie be ne Pes ordain e% LOA2 PAG bassadorns.necer acne 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 

‘CIS A BONS Sree es aes 19408 Amn bassador nena. so.ee shies 54 Range Rd., Ottawa 

CSO TN OTe ee ea 1O5SHi AIM Assad Orewa ace siecnenice 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

Congo, Democratic Republic 

OLE ee Sed iNmibassadon-o. aurea sereenites 18 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Congo, Republic of........... 1968s @Atmibassadorsannceaese ee c/o Permanent Mission of the Republic of 
the Congo (Brazzaville) to the United 
Bees 444 Madison Ave., New York, 

(CEES 1 RCE eo ae 1OGSH EAU passa OTe ean eeeeeeee er c/o Embassy of Costa Rica, 2112 S St. N. 
W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

COUR ASE GS Se ene aA A 1G 45n eA bassac Oran. eae 700 Echo Dr., Ottawa 

(CAM ORTER Ses Bae Mecca ee ne 1964 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of Cyprus, 2211 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

Czechoslovakia..............- 1949 | "Ambassador... 5... 0ce006010000. 171 Clemow Ave., Ottawa 

PAN OMIOV At oo ait oS stesavae oes 10642 RA bassad Ory. eis ceecicn c/o Embassy of Dahomey, 2737 Cathedral 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
U.S.A. 

LDS DIN Eee ees Heer 1946aAtnbassad oranees eee ere 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Dominican Republic.......... 19545 eAIn bassadormerc seas eee 200 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa 

Bicuad Ones c. Se Bs teles 1961 | Chargé d’Affaires cd interim...| 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 


RORY ANINY wie ee rhs aeaic veil ois sie. 5,08 1966 
LE DEAR a sat ee ea Sg a 1954 
REGIVERSOR Yet AN cas Rhee 1969 
BRON OUTAR cc tee cat eas Cae k teen 
IMAI Ue ee eeu osayetcinies ons. c 1964 
BPN NAS eYS eats 8 opis </icse cys leyo 6. 1948 
STS. Sais | en 1947 
PINAR Cea 5 ae icc s 1953 
DET A ae Oe ee a 1956 


i\g eal OFVIING ROS angreadacaooueGoue 


(Amb assad On anccmencerasi nen 
Nano aasa donee cee rere reer 
Ambassador.... 
Amibassadortinssocsen tent ee 


(ATO ASRAG OL deer eerste tert tree 
High Commissioner........... 
JNeaall FCG Ko oaaaeoanen cbse 
ATH DASBAGON. cy enki caciarel assets 


Amb assa Coro aan devising ei Sees 


Acting High Commissioner.... 
PACD SSSA CLOT ae erecron ten otc eet 


Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim... 
A DASSAA OP doc riote sinensis 


High Commissioner........... 
(ATA DASBAG OF Sige seis satoaiseis evs 
PATHIDSABA COL a yrarstsrdla eis aistentererer 


c/o Embassy of El Salvador, 2°08 Cali- 
fornia St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
U.S.A. 

90 Sparks St., Ottawa 

85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

42 Sussex Dr., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Gabon, 
4900-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C., 


US Ae 

1 Waverley St., Ottawa 

85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Guatemala, 2220 R St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Guinea, 
2112 Leroy Pl. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

151 Slater St., Ottawa 

150 Driveway, Ottawa 

724 Manor Ave., Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 

1225 St. Mark St., Montreal, Que. 

7 Delaware Ave., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Iceland, 2022 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
U.S.A. 

200 MacLaren St., Ottawa 

85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Address 


TT h atatetere c stovo¥s eioretajo elaruic este ciche 1961 
Trelandixs srccne ecertes cheeses 1939 
TSAO Fs acae cecetes nse aaa: 1953 
Deal yee can aicione «eens 1947 
Lvory,Coast:Amaccmceteeen tec 1964 
Tamaicateriiacssicecake ftcisios oc 1962 
TVAPAN covets lor sitateee ce cae 1928 
VOrd ans Svein stanton eels 1969 
Korea, Republic of........... 1963 
UW ALG arieier ares oe ier cio eeoere 1965 
TUB VLA eek. a6 oto sh oe PS oe OE 
Bebanon: es ghadssere cseenno we 1955 
Wesothors ts evevoutro tee tnceieale 1968 
IY ut ar ee aae as ADaBEr Rann mosene 
Miechtensteinwene se) racetaeeeenies 
WiGhwanlase ys. core sees terereteonioniers 
uxem bOurg.s<.\s.c eee cutie. 1950 
Malagasy Republic........... 1965 
MialaySiaiscac esse te temannneere 1967 
IU EES eee andere oe nae eecoee 1963 
Mal ta vrai erernciearcte oe Nef sreieielete.s 1969 
Mauritaniac :pieonceencscoses.« 1968 
MGUTIGIUS Tele eae lake R ociens 1970 
IMOXICORe dasrieeamdoe went nae et 1944 
Monaco ten retain ait teeters tists 
Moroccomn tactics ceeteerecinen 1962 
ING ofl a ateneperaniactenn areca 1966 
Netherlands)... :.i02). 005 .. 1939 
New Zealand: accsse onde. tess 1942 
IN ICAP AGUA ro kisrsyte avers lets ere siaie 1963 
ING erase ceitee desis iris 1963 
IN ig Orla tewies.cloprsiereicscictsin wee sus 1966 
INO WES sear areata 1942 
Pa lcistansecterenttee neck an 1949 
Patiaimatetecccsen Guns ce ae cee 1962 
IPOrtlen acenteigarPtisiniesae ccoue 1944 
Philippiness-ascqec cere eee eee 
Polandire-eer gas tcaaaee 1942 
Portugal Sacre slow. 1952 
(Romania Hoe o.eeurenreesir, 1967 
Rwandans rio ne sete 1965 
San'Marino cnc ce eee ee 
Senegalisnc eon oe en 1963 


Third Secretary 


cece tesa rere sececes 
Pewee ween ee eee eeeee 


High Commissioner 


i ee i iri ice ay 


Acting Consul 


Honorary Consul General 
Ambassador of Switzerland... . 
Acting Honorary Consul 


Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim... 


High Commissioner 


ei er a ied 
ee ee a ay 


High Commissioner 


High Commissioner 
High Commissioner........... 


Honorary Consul General 


ee i ee ee a ad 


c/o Embassy of India-Iraqi Interests 
Section, 1801 P St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, U.S.A. 

170 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

45 Powell Ave., Ottawa 

172 MacLaren St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Ivory Coast Republic, 
2424 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

75 Albert St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, 2319 Wyoming Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

151 Slater St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Kuwait, 2940 Tilden St. 

.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

5210 Dalou St., Montreal 29, Que. 

660 Lyon St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Kingdom of Lesotho, 
1716 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

1010 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Que. 

5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 


1 Trillium Terrace, Toronto 18, Ont. 

c/o Embassy of Luxembourg, 2210 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of the Malagasy Republic, 2374 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

151 Slater St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Mali, 2130 R St. N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of Malta, 2017 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
U.S.A. 

c/o Permanent Mission of the Islamic Repub- 
lic of Mauritania to the United Nations, 
8 West 40th St., New York, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of Mauritius, 238 Wyoming 
Fike eee Washington, D.C. 20008, 


U.S.A. 

88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

one de la Bourse, Place Victoria, Montreal 
3, Que. 
c/o Embassy of Morocco, 1601-21st St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 
c/o Embassy of Nepal, 2131 Leroy Pl. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

275 Slater St., Ottawa 

77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Nicaragua, 1627 New Hamp- 
ee N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, 

c/o Embassy of Niger, 2204 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

151 Slater St., Ottawa 

140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

505 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Panama, 2601-29th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

539 Island Park Dr., Ottawa 

Seymour Bldg., 525 Seymour St., Vancou- 
ver 2, B.C. 

443 Daly Ave., Ottawa 

645 Island Park Dr., Ottawa 

473-475 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Rwanda, 
1714 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

27 McNider Ave., Montreal 8, Que. 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Senegal, 2112 
Wyoming Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


Country and Year Present Status of (Madires 
Representation Established Representative ee 
REIGN EE HAOONOS 6 V8 oie sie: ¥is.<)4,90.010.0 1968 | High Commissioner........... c/o Permanent Mission of Sierra Leone to 


the United Nations, 30 Kast 42nd St., New 
York 10017, U.S.A. 


RSRIVPROTOS Gin ci cic'sisle's's ve fie oc 1969 | High Commissioner........... c/o Permanent Mission of Singapore to the 
United ay ones 711 Third Ave., New 
York, U.S.A 

BHI eR erent Ceficc ses tides 1968" |PAmbassador:ssaaeesccucees estes c/o Permanent Mission of the Somali Repub- 


lic to the United Nations, 236 East 46th 
St., New York, U.S.A. 


DoutMAITICg.. 0. ees ecnescs ses 1938s PAI baASsAd ORec cre ssinesio sie erele 15 Sussex Dr., Ottawa 
ESPN ORT icici nts hava liet roy 1O5de RAmMbassad Oruecdcatecmanccmiecee ..| 124 Springfield Rd., Ottawa 
Sudan, Democratic Republic 
DEEN c/as Soeiis ese eee T9GG"| MATA DassAd Olseet-ee serie seme eels c/o Permanent Mission of the Sudan to the 


United Nations, 757 Third Ave., New 
York 10017, U.S.A. 

Sai ETA SEAS li ag a 1968 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of Swaziland, Georgetown 
Bldg., 2233 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007, U.S.A. 


PIIVOCLOD Pea wea cottons iclelord sieisiaintels 1043 AeA bassad ors... tare se sis ore ser 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
Sie vad hi Oe, en 1946 | Ambassador......... .| 5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 
Tanzania, United Republic of .1965 | High Commissioner. .| 124 O’Connor St., Ottawa 
JUS Evite (ee LO62a eA assact Ons sees nes see eerste 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 


POOR ate etois Saicistainynsorais 8 0 sy3, esdisia'fs 1966) eAcmibassad Ofsert. pemcre saetacieee c/o Embassy of the Republic of Togo, 2208 
. Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 


Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 | High Commissioner........... 75 Albert St., Ottawa 

ETA ESTAR BOG Re eats Gree ees 195 (a Aum bassad On ceaemeneeciacniesen 515 O’Connor St., Ottawa 

TRI RUG Peewee etch ee ered 1044 1vAimbassadonsen-matecniais arco 197 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 

OTE CES Ss ee ee Sas Oe 1964 | High Commissioner........... c/o Permanent Mission of Uganda to the 
United Nations, 801 Second Ave., New 
York, U.S.A. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

SHON CS Sod ae ae eek eee ee 1942 \tAmmbassadorses see: esc sleet 285 Charlotte St., Ottawa 

United Arab Republic........ 19545 | -Aimbassad Or. saan eet ce eetye ack 454 Laurier Ave. E., Ottawa 

United States of America..... LOZ Ta Aun bassad OP agra cee act seine els 100 Wellington St., Ottawa 

TH DGRE Oks tk eee Os Selecta 1966s|\wAmm bassadorss caamc:-ce eek aeeies c/o Embassy of the Republic of Upper Vol- 
ta, 5500-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

UIT G AAR Se oan Cee 1948 | Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim...| 200 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa 

WRUOZNOIA RIO sale soce. ss 1953 |PAmmbassad Ores. see nns as ssieceeine 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

ONE ORLA Teen < Rian Seroctes. s nekis 1942) |\WAmbassad onss cas sepia wieetaes 17 Blackburn Ave., Ottawa 


Section 3.—International Activities, 1969-70 


Subsection 1.—Canada and the Commonwealth 


Over the years the Commonwealth has evolved significantly in size, shape and outlook 
from the compact and like-minded family of nations of predominantly European stock which 
first constituted the Commonwealth association at the time of the enactment of the Statute 
of Westminster in 1931. With its present membership of 28 sovereign states covering about 
one quarter of the earth’s land surface, representing approximately 850,000,000 people of 
many races, colours, creeds and languages, and including both economically developed and 
developing countries as well as governments committed and uncommitted in the international 
power groupings, the Commonwealth more accurately reflects the world over which it 
spreads so widely. The interests of its members extend to all continents and the variety of 
issues demanding their attention has greatly increased during the decade of the 1960s and 
will undoubtedly continue in the 1970s. 


Commonwealth members listed according to the year (if post-1931, noted in brackets) 
when membership was proclaimed are as follows: Britain; Canada; Australia; New Zealand; 
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India (1947); Pakistan (1947); Ceylon (1948); Ghana (1957); Malaya (1957)*; Nigeria 
(1960); Cyprus (1961); Sierra Leone (1961); Tanganyika (1961)t; Jamaica (1962); Trinidad 
and Tobago (1962); Uganda (1962); Kenya (1963); Malawi (1964); Malta (1964); Zambia 
(1964); The Gambia (1965); Singapore (1965)*; Guyana (1966); Botswana (1966); Lesotho 
(1966); Barbados (1966); Mauritius (1968); and Swaziland (1968). Nauru, which became 
fully independent in 1968, has ‘‘special’? membership in the Commonwealth which entitles 
it to all the advantages of membership except attendance at Prime Ministers’ Conferences. 
Through their association with the United Kingdom, which remains responsible for Foreign 
Affairs and Defence, the six West Indies Associated States (Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, 
St. Kitts-Nevis—Anguilla, St. Lucia and St. Vincent) also have an appropriate relationship 
with the Commonwealth. 


One important aspect of Canadian foreign policy has been continuing membership in 
the Commonwealth. Canada has supported the extension and development of a vigorous 
and effective Commonwealth capable of exerting a beneficial influence for international 
peace and progress. Commonwealth ties give Canada a special relationship with this group 
of nations which, despite the diversity of their backgrounds, share important common 
ideals and traditions. These ties are characterized in the main by a spirit of co-operation 
developed through consultation and a continuous exchange of views. These exchanges at 
many levels take place not only in Commonwealth capitals but also in other countries as 
well as at the United Nations and in other international gatherings. 


The Commonwealth Secretariat was established by a 1965 decision of Prime Ministers 
and is located in Marlborough House in London. The first Secretary-General of the 
organization is Mr. Arnold Smith, a Canadian whose appointment has been extended for a 
second five-year term. The Secretariat has the responsibility of organizing and servicing 
official Commonwealth conferences; it facilitates the exchange of information between 
member countries and generally stands at the service of all Commonwealth governments as 
a visible symbol of the spirit of co-operation which animates the Commonwealth. The 
Secretariat of the former Commonwealth Economic Committee and the Commonwealth 
Education Liaison Unit, both based in London, were amalgamated with the Commonwealth 
Secretariat at the end of 1966 to become the Commodity and Education Divisions, respec- 
tively. There is also a scientific adviser on the staff and in 1969, in compliance with the 
recommendations of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting in 1969, a small Legal 
Division was established and an information officer and a medical adviser appointed. 
Canada’s contribution to the 1969-70 budget of the Secretariat was $289,827, which 
represented 19.2 p.c. of the total. 


The single most important conference organized by the Secretariat is that of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers, the latest having been held in London in January 1969; 
present plans are that the Prime Ministers will next meet in Singapore in early 1971. 
Meetings arranged by the Secretariat in 1969-70 included the annual meeting of Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers and Senior Finance Officials in September 1969 held in Barbados, 
the fourth meeting of the Commonwealth Telecommunications Council held in London in 
April and a number of special or regional meetings including the African Regional Seminar 
on Youth held in Nairobi in November and a Seminar for senior Commonwealth diplomats 
on the changing patterns in the organization and conduct of foreign policy held in Singapore 
in March 1970. Immediately prior to the 1969 World Health Assembly Meeting held in 
Boston, Commonwealth representatives in attendance met to discuss plans for the next 


* When Singapore, Sarawak and Sabah joined the Federation in September 1963, Malaya became Malaysia; 
Singapore separated from Maluysia in August 1965 to become an independent republic. 


t In early 1964, Tanganyika and Zanzibar joined to form the United Republic of Tanzania. 
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Commonwealth Medical Conference and will do so again in May 1970 when the Assembly 
meets in Geneva. 


Commonwealth developing countries continued to receive considerable sums of Cana- 
dian aid assistance. Canada’s total allocated contribution under the Colombo Plan from 
its inception in 1951 to March 1970 was approximately $1,233,000,000 (see pp. 201-202). 
Canadian allocations to Commonwealth countries in Africa through SCAAP amounted to 
more than $108,000,000 for the period from 1960 to March 1970, and approximately 
$75,000,000 was allocated to Commonwealth Caribbean countries from 1966 to March 1970. 


Canada is ap active participant in the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 
Plan (see also p. 203) contributing $1,700,000 in the 1969-70 fiscal year and a total of 
$9,900,000 since 1951. During the 1968-69 academic year, 347 students came to Canada 
under this Plan, most of them from developing countries. Canada also provides for the 
training and provision of teachers for service in Commonwealth countries and assists in 
plans for co-operation in technical education. During the academic year 1968-69, there 
were 918 Canadian teachers and university professors in the developing countries of South- 
east Asia, Africa and the Caribbean area, of whom 545 were in Commonwealth countries. 


Subsection 2.—Francophonie 


Heir to the great traditions of the French language and culture, Canada contributes 
fully to the establishment of special links between francophone countries. Its bilateral 
relations with France have developed greatly in recent years through political consulta- 
tions, parliamentary visits, cultural and scientific exchanges, increased trade, officer ex- 
changes, defence production co-operation, and the like. Links with other French-speaking 
countries have also been strengthened by the establishment of diplomatic missions and 
developing exchanges in a number of fields. A growing proportion of Canadian economic 
aid has been directed to francophone countries in Africa. Canada has played an active 
role in developing multilateral co-operation between French-speaking countries, a policy 
based on the recognition of the value to Canada of its ties with a multi-racial community 
of some 30 countries with 150,000,000 inhabitants, linked together by French culture. 
In keeping with this policy, Canada is a founding member of the Agence de coopération 
culturelle et technique which came into being as a result of the conference of the wholly 
or partly French-speaking states of the world held at Niamey, capital of the Republic 
of Niger, in February 1969. Canada is also a member of the Conference of Education 
Ministers of the Francophone States of Africa and Madagascar. Likewise, Canada is 
a founding member of the Conference of the Youth and Sports Ministers of Francophone 
Africa and Madagascar which came into being in Paris in December 1969. Canadian 
participation is on the basis of full federal co-operation with the provinces interested in 
these organizations. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the United Nations 


Firm support for the United Nations is an essential element of Canadian foreign 
policy. Canada has contributed over the years to the efforts of the organization to keep 
the peace in various parts of the world, including the Middle East, Kashmir, the Congo, 
West Irian and Cyprus. In the 1956 Middle East crisis, Canada played a significant 
role in the establishment of the United Nations Emergency Force and participated in 
the Force until its withdrawal in 1967. In 1960, Canada responded to a UN request 
for support of its operations in the Congo by supplying military and civilian specialists 
and by pledging political and financial support. In 1962, Canada provided aircraft, 
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pilots and maintenance crews to assist the United Nations Temporary Executive Authority 
(UNTEA) in the exercise of its peacekeeping functions in West Irian. Canada maintains 
a large contingent in Cyprus (UNFICYP) to assist the UN to prevent open fighting be- 
tween the Greek and Turkish communities. Canada has consistently advocated the 
strengthening of the peacekeeping capacity of the UN by means of advance planning at 
UN headquarters and advance cost-sharing arrangements and has taken steps to improve 
the readiness of its own forces and urged that others be invited to do the same. Despite 
slow progress and occasional setbacks, Canada continues to believe that the UN has an 
important role to play in the maintenance of international peace and security. 


Canada also participates directly in the work of the UN through its membership 
in various UN bodies including all of the 138 specialized agencies and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), with 
headquarters in Montreal, is the only specialized agency of the UN with headquarters 
in Canada. 


In 1967, Canada completed a three-year term on the Economic and Social Council 
but continues as a member of most of the important subsidiary bodies of the Council 
such as the Economic Commission for Latin America, the Committee for Programme 
and Co-ordination, the Inter-Governmental Committee of the UN/FAO World Food 
Programme, the Commission on Social Development, the Statistical Commission, the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the Committee on Housing, Building and Planning and 
the Commission on the Status of Women. 


Canada also serves on the Governing Council of the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) and the Industrial Development Board of the United Nations In- 
dustrial Development Organization (UNIDO). Canada participates directly on the 
Executive Committee of the Office of the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
the Trade and Development Board of the United Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment (UNCTAD) and the Executive Committee of the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (since the Second World War, Canada has received 
approximately 350,000 refugees from overseas). 


Canada belongs to 16 subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly, including the Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, the Disarmament Commission, the Special 
Committee on Peacekeeping Operations and the United Nations Scientific Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. Canada maintains Permanent Missions at both 
UN headquarters in New York and at the European Office of the organization in Geneva. 


Canada pays 3.02 p.c. of the organization’s regular budget, and is the eighth largest 
contributor. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, Canada’s share of the gross expenses of 
$154,915,250 (Cdn.) was approximately $4,048,684. The cost to Canada of maintaining 
its contingent in Cyprus was about $1,235,123 in 1968-69. In addition, Canada makes 
voluntary contributions to special UN programs such as the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme (UNDP), the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency in the Middle East (UNRWA) and the World Food Programme (WFP). 


Canada’s total assessment and contributions to the UN, its specialized agencies 
and related bodies totalled approximately $378,000,000 during.the period 1945-68 and 
about $39,000,000 in 1967. In 1967, Canada’s quota (assessed share of capital) for the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) was increased about $45,405,000, of which some $4,540,000 was 
paid during 1967. The Canadian subscription to the IBRD now totals $856,215,150. 
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Canadian Financial Contributions to the United Nations.—In 1968-69, Can- 
ada’s contributions to the United Nations system were as follows:— 


Percentage 
Assessment 
Agency or Voluntary Contribution 
Contribution (V) (Cdn. $) 
United Nations— 
ERODE gd SUNG FE ges Pat ate as RO Sess Po et PP 3.02 4,048, 684 
Special Accounts— 
HOLCO ML GY Pris COON PIG Vlas thar: ace clit cman ncrets ats senor cles V 1,235,123 
Wanga@ivaliam Bund?” Meee Ace oW veers ee oases cca ontees V 500, 000 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA)— 
GEM age SSAA Hip eae ESE S CHOBE CRORE Noe ire Wi 500,000 
NOCAPATAs Were cae e Meee ae Seat eon nate Onion anaes V 1,019,000 
World Food Programme— 
Er she Bp SiGe SER eC OCE MD daG Coo SOON E Ner ea nC One V 2,481, 400 
EV COMMOGIbIES Spore sate se ecco « sul eieteinar ie erseteree Aneta V 7,916,400 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR).................. V 350, 000 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP)........... V 10,750,000 
Childrens bunds NICHE). ows. Nacncccse ts ven cn rane) aston Vv 1,000,000 
Institute for Training and Research (UNITAR)............... V 60,000 
UN Educational and Training Programme for Southern Africa. . Vv 26,750 
Specialized Agencies— 
International Labour Organization (ILO)...............0cceeee cues 3.36 959, 296 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO)................ceceeeeee 4.07 1,138,931 
World Health Organization (WHO) 28. ace eta o-oo ice araicyosstalciier as DRA 1,827,386 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


CUIN BS OO) ecatein.s Sie. pomacon rec atrenne Umea am is rd ance tuns 2.84 1,068, 112 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO)................. 3.00 264,999 
Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO).. 1.53 17, 493 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU)................0-5- 3.80 217,505 
2 
2 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO)...............0ee0eeeee 62 73,900 


ibimniversalibostal Union (UP UW) soso ve, soevaiver. cel ruc tyackie pers . 65 37,013 
International Development Association (IDA)‘.................... V 15,027,000 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD)5.. Vv — 
International Finance Corporation (IFC)§.............ccce cece neces _- = 
International Monetary Fund (IMF)5............... ccc ceeeceeeees V _— 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA)— 
[RXECATIEY Al B11 F221 RAGES Io OA GRE AB ASG IR DOTS ORCAG ROR Pam aC 2.74 314, 543 
Operational; Buds ct tee.” Maco ecctactae ad eee oie ehre osname V 61,375 
Related Organizations— 
International Committee for the Red Cross.............00..2000e0e Vv 20,000 
United Nations Association in Canada..............0.ceceeeeeeenes V 27,000 


1 Estimated. This figure from April 1968 to March 1969 represents the cost to Canada of maintaining 
its contingent in Cyprus after reimbursement for certain expenses by the United Nations; it does not include 
salaries and similar costs that Canada would have had to pay if the personnel had remained in Canada. 
2 This allocation to the Fund is a payment and not a disbursement. 3 Canada also contributed 
$9,581 as its share of the costs of the UPU English Translation Service. 4 The President of the World 
Bank called for a replenishment of $1,000,000,000 a year from 1968 to 1971. The Canadian share of the reple- 
nishment is $67,200,000 (U.S.) which is 5.6 p.c. of the total. In addition, Canada agreed to make supplemen- 
tary contribution of $7,800,000, bringing its total to $75,000,000 (U.S.) or $81,000,000 (Cdn.), in addition to 


previous total Canadian contributions of $85,760,500. 5 In 1966 there was a special 1-p.c. increase in the 
Canadian quota and subscription to the IMF and the IBRD, bringing the totals in both institutions to 
$856,000,000, of which 10 p.c. or $85,600,000 has been paid. 6 IFC invests in productive private enter- 


prises in association with private investors and without government guarantee of repayment. As of Dee. 
31, 1967, the total subscribed capital, all paid in gold or convertible currencies, was $100,150,000, of which 
$3,600,000 represented Canadian subscriptions. 


Specialized Agencies.—Canada is a member of each of the 13 specialized agencies 
of the UN, and also of the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAA), an autonomous 
international organization under the aegis of the UN. These agencies are invested with 
wide international responsibilities established by intergovernmental agreement, and 
act in relationship with the UN to assist in carrying out the terms of the Charter. Co- 
ordination of activities of the agencies is promoted by the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination established by the Economic and Social Council. This Committee 
is composed of the Secretary General of the UN, the executive heads of the specialized 
agencies, the Director General of the IAEA and other high officials of the UN. It con- 
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siders common administrative questions, inter-agency program co-ordination and projects 
or problems of special urgency to be undertaken jointly by several agencies. The agencies 
also report annually to the Economic and Social Council of the UN. 


International Labour Organization—The International Labour Organization (ILO) 
was originally established with the League of Nations in 1919 and became a specialized 
agency of the UN in 1946. It brings together representatives of governments, employers 
and workers from 118 (1967) member states in an attempt to promote social justice by 
improving living and working conditions in all parts of the world. The ILO is responsible 
for a number of technical programs financed by the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme, as well as training programs under its regular budget. To further its work, 
the ILO holds numerous meetings during the year as well as an International Labour 
Conference in Geneva each June. At the 52nd Session of the Conference in June 1968 
the principal debate focused on the ILO’s role in the field of human rights. 


Food and Agriculture Organization —The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
celebrates its 25th anniversary in 1970. The first Conference was held in 1945 in Quebec 
City. It now has 119 members. The objectives of the Organization are to raise the 
levels of nutrition and living standards of its members and to improve the techniques 
of the production and distribution of food and agricultural, fishery and forestry products. 
To this end, the FAO Secretariat collects, analyses and distributes technical and economic 
information and encourages appropriate national and international action. A Council 
meets twice a year to give direction and policy guidance to the Secretariat;’the FAO 
Conference, which is the governing body of the Organization, meets every other year. 
Headquarters are in Rome, Italy. 


Canada participates actively in FAO activities and is a member of the Council, 
tbe Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP), the Consultative Sub-Committee on 
Surplus Disposals, the FAO Group on Grains, the North American Forestry Commission, 
the Commission on Fisheries and other FAO bodies. A number of Canadians are on 
the staff at Rome headquarters and many Canadians have undertaken assignments under 
FAO technical assistance programs. Canadian membership in the Organization is pro- 
vided for by an Act of the Canadian Parliament passed in 1945. A committee of officials 
from Canadian Government departments (the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Com- 
mittee) maintains liaison between the FAO Secretariat and the Canadian Government. 


The World Food Programme first began operations on a three-year experimental 
basis at the beginning of 1963 under the joint auspices of the FAO and the UN. The 
Programme provides food aid on a multilateral basis for emergency relief and promotes 
economic and social development, including feeding of children. At a UN-FAO Pledging 
Conference in New York in January 1970, $215,600,000 was pledged toward a two-year 
program (1971-72). Canada, with a pledge of $30,000,000, is the second largest sup- 
porter of the Programme. 


World Health Organization—The World Health Organization (WHO) came _ into 
being in 1948 and is one of the largest of the specialized agencies of the UN, having a 
total membership of 128. Functioning through the World Health Assembly (an organ- 
ization composed of an Executive Board, a Secretariat and six regional committees), 
WHO acts as a directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters. 
In addition, it provides advisory and technical services to help countries develop and 
improve their health services. The 23rd World Health Assembly was held in Boston in 
July 1969. The headquarters of World Health Organization is in Geneva. } 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization—The UNESCO 
was established in 1946 “to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law, for human rights and fundamental freedoms’’. 
Its headquarters is in Paris and total membership in early 1970 was 126 states. 
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The Organization is made up of three principal organs—the General Conference 
which is the policy-making body, the Executive Board and the Secretariat. Represent- 
atives from member states make up the General Conference which meets every two years 
to consider applications for membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the program 
and approve the budget for the ensuing two-year period. At the 15th Session of the 
General Conference, held in Paris in October and November 1968, a Canadian, Mr. Graham 
McInnes, was elected to the Executive Board for a six-year term. The 15th Session 
approved a budget of $77,400,000 (U.S.) for 1969-70, giving priority to the educational 
needs of the developing countries and to science activities, particularly of the application 
of science to development; the Canadian assessment rate is 2.84. Further information 
about the Organization may be obtained from the Canadian Commission for UNESCO, 
Ottawa. 


International Civil Aviation Organization.—The ICAO, with headquarters in Montreal, 
was established in 1947 to study problems of international civil aviation and the estab- 
lishment of international standards and regulations for civil aviation. ICAO operations 
are conducted through its Assembly, Council Committees and Secretariat. Canada has 
been a member of the 27-nation Council, the governing body of ICAO, since its inception. 
The Assembly, consisting of all member states, is convened at least once in a three-year 
period to decide on policy and vote on the budget. 


International Telecommunication Union.—Canada is a member of the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), which traces its origin to the International Telegraph 
Convention of 1865 and the International Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The 
ITU is concerned with the maintenance of international co-operation for the improvement 
and use of telecommunications of all kinds for the benefit of the general public. It has 
129 member countries. The International Telecommunication Convention which was 
adopted by the Plenipotentiary Conference of the Union at Montreux, Switzerland, in 1965 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1967. Canada is represented on the 29-member Administrative 
Council, the executive organ of the ITU. 


World Meteorological Organization Canada is a member of the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO), a specialized agency of the UN since 1951 but developed from the 
International Meteorological Organization founded in 1878. The membership in 1967 
was 131. The Fifth World Meteorological Congress, beld in Geneva in April 1967, ap- 
proved a program for the development of an improved world-wide meteorological system 
which was given the name ‘World Weather Watch’. Canada is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Organization. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization—The Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) was established in 1959 to promote inter- 
national co-operation on technical shipping problems and the adoption of the highest stan- 
dards of safety and navigation and has a membership of 65 (1967). IMCO exercises bureau 
functions for International Conventions on Safety of Life at Sea, Prevention of Pollution 
of the Sea by Oil and Facilitation of International Maritime Traffic. Canada was elected 
to the Council of IMCO for a two-year term ended in 1969 and to the Maritime Safety 
Committee for a four-year term ended in 1969. 


Universal Postal Union.—With a membership of 132 (1967), the Universal Postal 
Union (UPU) is one of the largest of the specialized agencies of the UN; it is also one of 
the oldest, having been founded in Berne in 1874 with the principal aim of improving postal 
services throughout the world and promoting international collaboration. The Universal 
Postal Congress is the supreme authority of the UPU and normally meets every five years 
to review the Universal Postal Convention and its subsidiary instruments. In the interim, 
UPU activities are carried on by an executive council of which Canada is at present a 
member, a consultative committee on postal studies, and an international bureau. The 
16th Congress was held in Tokyo in 1969. 
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International Monetary Fund.—The IMF, established by the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference in 1944, came into being in 1945. It provides machinery for international con- 
sultation and collaboration on monetary, payment and exchange problems, including the 
promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of exchange restrictions, the establishment 
of a multilateral system of current payments and the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade. Also, member countries under certain conditions may draw on the 
regular resources of the Fund, which now amount to some $21,000,000,000 (of which the 
equivalent of about $3,700,000,000 is in gold) or on the supplementary resources of 
$6,000,000,000 made available in 1962 under the General Arrangements to Borrow, which 
have since been extended to October 1975. Canada’s present subscription and quota in 
the IMF is $740,000,000 (U.S.), of which 25 p.c. is payable in gold and the remainder in 
Canadian currency. 

At the 1969 Annual Meeting, IMF Governors voted to activate a new facility which 
will provide for the distribution to member countries of some $9,500,000,000 (U.S.) in 
Special Drawing Rights during the three-year period 1970-72. Increases in members’ 
quota in the Fund were proposed in late 1969 which, if approved, will increase the regular 
resources of the Fund to some $28,900,000,000 (U.S.). The Fund has 111 members. 
Canada has been represented on the Fund’s Executive Board since its inception. 


World Bank Group—The World Bank Group, consisting of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, or World Bank, the International Finance Corpora- 
tion and the International Development Association, is by far the largest of the multilateral 
aid-giving institutions and accounts for 11 p.c. of the capital flows to the less-developed 
countries from all multilateral and western bilateral aid agencies combined. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development or World Bank, like the 
International Monetary Fund, originated in the Bretton Woods Conference of 1944. Its 
early loans were made to assist in the postwar reconstruction of Europe but it has played 
an increasingly important role in the provision of financial assistance and economic advice 
to the less-developed countries. 


By June 30, 1969, the Bank had made 636 loans totalling $12,622,000,000 (U.S.). 
The resources available to the Bank for use in its lending operations are: (1) that portion 
of its subscribed capital which is paid in by governments and freely usable ($1,912,000,000); 
(2) its retained income from operations ($965,000,000); and (3) the funds it is able to raise 
by the sale of bonds to central banks and government agencies and on private capital 
markets. The World Bank’s policy is to keep its lending rate as low as is compatible with 
the maintenance of its ability to borrow. The rate was raised from 63 p.c. to 7 p.c. in 
August 1969. Maturity periods on loans usually range between 15 and 25 years. The 
level of the Bank’s lending in the year ended June 30, 1969, was $1,399,000,000. The 
greater part of the Bank’s lending has financed so-called infrastructure projects which 
provide the framework supporting the rest of a country’s economy but which generally 
do not attract private investors. About one third of the total loans has financed the de- 
velopment of electric power plants and transmission lines; another third has financed rail- 
ways, roads and ports; and most of the remainder has been divided between industry and 
agriculture. In recent years, however, the Bank has been making loans for education 
and placing increasing emphasis on agriculture. 


Canada’s subscription to the World Bank is $792,000,000 (U.S.) out of a total for all 
countries of $23,036,000,000. Only 10 p.c. of each subscription is paid in, however, with 
the balance remaining as a guarantee against which the Bank is able to sell its own bonds 
in world capital markets. By selling such bonds and by selling loans from its portfolio 
to other investors, the World Bank augments its capital. As of June 30, 1969, the Bank 
had outstanding borrowings of $4,081,000,000 (U.S.), mostly in the form of U.S. dollar 
bonds but also including issues denominated in Canadian dollars, Belgian francs, Deutsche 
marks, Italian lire, Netherlands guilders, pounds sterling, Swedish kronor and Swiss francs. 
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In all, the Bank has offered seven bond issues totalling $135,000,000 (Cdn.) in the Cana- 
dian market. Maturities on these bonds ranged from one to 25 years and the interest 
rate from 3} p.c. to 7 p.c. 


The International Finance Corporation (IFC) was established in 1956 as an afhliate 
of the IBRD to assist less-developed member countries to promote the growth of the 
private sector of their economies. IFC’s principal objectives are to provide risk capital 
for productive private enterprises, in association with private investors and management; 
to encourage the development of local capital markets; and to stimulate the international 
flow of private capital. IFC makes investments in the form of share subscriptions and 
long-term loans, carries out standby and underwriting arrangements, and provides financial 
and technical assistance to privately controlled development finance companies. Of IFC’s 
tctal subscribed capital of $106,540,000 (U.S.), Canada provided $3,600,000 (U.S.). In 
addition to its subscribed capital, IFC is able to finance its activities through loans from 
its parent institution, the World Bank. Total investments and underwriting commit- 
ments by IFC to June 1969 amounted to $364,700,000 (U.S.). Commitments made during 
the fiscal year ended in June 1969 were $92,900,000. 


The International Development Association (IDA), also an affiliate of the IBRD, was 
established in 1960 to meet the situation of a growing number of less-developed countries 
whose need for, and ability to make use of, outside capital is greater than their ability to 
service conventional loans. Consequently, the terms of IDA development credits are 
designed to impose far less burden on the balance of payments of borrowing countries than 
conventional loans. Credits extended to June 1969 have each been for a term of 50 years, 
bearing no interest but with a service charge of ? of 1 p.c. per annum. IDA secures its 
resources from governments in the form of interest-free subscriptions and contributions 
and, to a smaller extent, from a portion of World Bank profits. As of June 30, 1969, 
resources made available to the Association totalled approximately $2,300,000,000 (U.S.), 
of which Canada contributed $154,500,000 (U.S.). Credits extended by the Association 
totalled about $2,170,000,000 (U.S.). 


International Atomic Energy Agency.—Formed in 1957, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) is an autonomous international organization under the aegis of 
the UN. The Agency was given a mandate to seek to accelerate and enlarge the contribu- 
tion of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout the world in a variety of 
ways. Because Canada has been designated as one of the five members most advanced in 
nuclear technology, including the production of source materials, a Canadian represen- 
tative has served on the JAEA Board of Governors since the inception of the Agency. 


As of June 1969, IAEA membership consisted of 98 states. The organization of confer- 
ences and symposia of experts, the dissemination of information and the provision of tech- 
nical assistance are among the methods that the Agency adopts to carry out its functions. 
With the rapid expansion in the use of nuclear power, much of the Agency’s program is 
devoted to this field as well as to the use to which isotopes may be put in agriculture and 
medicine. An aspect of the IAEA activities that is becoming increasingly significant 
relates to the development and application of safeguard measures to ensure that nuclear 
materials supplied for peaceful purposes are not diverted to military uses. 


International Law Commission.—By Article 13(1) of the Charter of the United 
Nations, one of the purposes of the UN General Assembly is to encourage the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. In order to implement and to assist 
in this function, the International Law Commission was created by a General Assembly 
resolution dated Nov. 21, 1947. It is composed of 25 members who are elected in their 
individual capacity. They serve for terms of five years and, in general, represent the 
main forms of civilization and principal legal systems of the world. As at Dec. 31, 1969, 
the 25 countries whose nationals formed the International Law Commission were: Afghan- 
istan, Algeria, Argentina, Brazil, Britain, Chile, Dahomey, Finland, France, Greece, 
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Hungary, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Madagascar, Mexico, the Netherlands, Nigeria, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the United States, 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia. Canada’s term expired in 1968. 


Subsection 4.—Canada and the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament 


‘“‘No single international activity ...rates higher priority in the opinion of this Govern- 
ment than the pursuit of effective arms control and arms limitation agreements.” These 
words, spoken by Canada’s Prime Minister in October 1969 during the Throne Speech 
debate, clearly indicate the importance that is placed by the Canadian Government on the 
approach to world peace through arms control. Canada is an active member of the Con- 
ference of the Committee on Disarmament (CCD), the 26-nation UN negotiating body 
that sits in Geneva as successor to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee (ENDC). 
The CCD has before it the task of seeking agreements in such important areas of arms 
control as a comprehensive prohibition of nuclear weapons testing to include underground 
tests, seabed arms control and chemical and biological (bacteriological) weapons. One 
obstacle to the achievement of a ban on underground nuclear tests has been the problem 
of ensuring compliance through adequate verification. As a practical step that might 
facilitate a solution to the problem of verification, Canada sponsored a resolution, accepted 
at the 24th UN General Assembly, inviting member states to indicate their willingness to 
collaborate in the international exchange of seismological data to assist in the identification 
of underground tests. The coming into effect of the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
on Mar. 5, 1970, is the most positive recent development in the whole field of arms control 
and disarmament. 


Subsection 5.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


During the course of 1969 there were three NATO Ministerial Meetings. In addition, 
regular meetings of the Permanent Representatives were held continuously throughout 
the year at NATO headquarters in Brussels. 

The first Ministerial Meeting of 1969, which was held in Washington on Apr. 10 and 11, 
had a special ceremonial aspect since it included activities to commemorate the 20th anni- 
versary of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. For the occasion, Canada was repre- 
sented by both the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Minister of National 
Defence. One of the features of the ceremonial program was an address by United States 
President Nixon to a public meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Ministerial Session. 


In their closed sessions, the NATO Ministers were concerned primarily with re-exa- 
mining Alliance policy toward East-West relations in the aftermath of the Soviet Union 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. The Ministers reaffirmed the intention of their governments 
to continue the search for progress toward the establishment of secure, peaceful and mu- 
tually beneficial relations between East and West and their willingness to explore all 
appropriate openings for negotiations toward this goal. In particular, they expressed 
their desire to determine which concrete issues might best lend themselves to fruitful 
negotiation and better relations with the other side. The Ministers, therefore, instructed 
the Council in Permanent Session to draft a list of these issues and to study how a useful 
process of negotiation could best be initiated. 

At the same time, the Ministers identified a new and growing area of interest to the 
Alliance by noting that their countries share common environmental problems which, 
unless squarely faced, could imperil the welfare and progress of their societies. The 
Council in Permanent Session was therefore instructed to examine how to improve in every 
practical way, the exchange of views and experience among the allied countries in the task 
of creating a better environment for their societies. 

The Secretary of State for External Affairs used the occasion of the meeting to explain 
to the other members that, as indicated in the Prime Minister’s statement of Apr. 3, Canada 
had decided to remain a member of NATO but to embark on a planned and phased reduction 
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of the size of the Canadian Armed Forces in Europe, in consultation with Canada’s allies. 
A leading factor in this decision had been the magnificent economic recovery of western 
European countries and their increased ability to provide conventional forces for deploy- 
ment by NATO in Europe. 


The second NATO ministerial gathering of 1969 was a meeting in Brussels on May 28 
of the Defence Planning Committee which includes representatives from all NATO coun- 
tries except France. On that occasion, the Defence Ministers reaffirmed the validity of the 
Alliance’s strategy of flexible response and the need for a credible conventional and nuclear 
deterrent. They provided guidance to the NATO military authorities for the preparation 
of force goal proposals for the period 1971-75 and approved the establishment of an On-Call 
Naval Force for the Mediterranean. A significant aspect of the meeting was the detailed 
outline given by Canada’s Minister of National Defence of the proposed changes in Canada’s 
military contribution to the Alliance. 


On Dee. 4 and 5 the annual combined meeting of the North Atlantic Council and the 
Defence Planning Committee in Ministerial Session was held in Brussels. The principal 
subject examined by the Council was the report of the Permanent Representatives on the 
question of negotiations with the countries of Eastern Europe on subjects of mutual concern. 
The Ministers expressed the view that, by means of discussion of specific and well-defined 
subjects, it should be possible to progressively reduce tensions and thus facilitate discussion 
of the more fundamental questions separating the two sides. 


The Ministers also reviewed the possibilities for negotiations on such subjects as 
arms control and disarmament, Germany and Berlin, and economic, technical and cultural 
exchanges. They identified mutual and balanced force reductions and environmental 
questions as subjects on which early discussions with the other side might be useful, and 
noted the references that had been made throughout the year by eastern Huropean coun- 
tries to the possibility of holding an early conference on European security. The Ministers 
agreed that careful advance preparation and prospects for concrete results would be ne- 
cessary if such a meeting were to serve a useful purpose. Meanwhile, progress in the 
bilateral and multilateral discussions already under way would help to ensure the success of 
any eventual conference. It was accepted that such a conference should include partici- 
pation by the North American members of the Alliance. 


The Ministers also welcomed the opening, earlier in the fall, of talks between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on strategic arms limitations and the agreement reached 
by Permanent Representatives to establish a NATO Committee on the Challenges of 
Modern Society to further co-operation between members of the Alliance on environ- 
mental problems. 


At the meeting of the Defence Planning Committee, the Ministers reviewed NATO 
force plans for 1970 and took note of the positive outcome of consultations with Canadian 
authorities concerning their forces for Europe which had been initiated following the 
Defence Ministers’ meeting on May 28. In reviewing the activities of NATO’s Nuclear 
Planning Group over the preceding year, the Ministers adopted two policy documents 
(concerning general guidelines for nuclear consultation procedure and for the possible 
tactical use of nuclear weapons in the defence of a treaty area) and agreed that Canada 
with Norway and Turkey would occupy the rotating seats on the NPG for an 18-month 
period beginning Jan. 1, 1970. 


Canadian Contribution to NATO.—During 1969, Canada contributed to the 
military strength of the Alliance by maintaining an army brigade group and an air division 
in Europe and supporting forces in Canada. Canadian naval forces continued to be 
earmarked for assignment to the Supreme Allied Command Atlantic (SACLANT), for the 
defence of the North Atlantic region. Canada also participated with the United States 
in the defence of North America, which is part of the NATO area, through the provision of 
sea, land and air defence elements. The latter are assigned to the operational control of 
the North American Air Defence Command (NORAD). 
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Since 1950, Canada has contributed approximately $1,910,000,000 to NATO infra- 
structure and related military programs and to mutual assistance to the Huropean members 
of NATO. The mutual assistance program has consisted of transfers of equipment to mem- 
ber countries and aircrew training in Canada of NATO forces. The program has, of course, 
decreased sharply in magnitude in recent years, because of changing conditions and, in 
particular, the increasing ability of the European members to meet their individual defence 
requirements. Transfers of equipment now consist only of continued spares support, 
mainly from service stocks, of aircraft provided some years ago to Greece and Turkey. 


Subsection 6.—Canada and the United States 


Relations with the United States are of vital importance to Canada and. constitute 
what is in many ways a unique experiment in international amity. Geography has made 
the two countries neighbours, community of interest has made them friends, and the 
demographic realities and economic patterns of today contribute to the conception of 
partnership which best characterizes the relationship between them. As an important 
example, Canada sells to the United States some three quarters of all its exports and buys 
almost one quarter of that country’s exports, in an exchange of goods that now totals ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000 a year. Co-operation in bilateral and multilateral affairs has 
marked this relationship in the past and experience has demonstrated a willingness in 
both countries to maintain and foster a spirit of sympathy and understanding in dealing 
with one another. 4 


As indicated in the previous Sections and Subsections of this Chapter, both countries 
are active members of the United Nations and its many specialized agencies and both 
participate actively in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), and other important international organizations. There are 
also many bilateral bodies that facilitate Canada—United States co-operation. The 
Ministerial Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs annually brings together members 
of the Cabinet in both countries for extensive discussions on a wide range of problems of 
bilateral and international interest. The Permanent Joint Board on Defence and the 
International Joint Commission are forums, respectively, for the discussion of North 
American defence and problems related to boundary waters, and many joint committees 
and agencies deal with other specialized subjects. But perhaps the most important factor 
in reinforcing the traditional friendship of the two countries is the continual intermingling 
of their peoples as private individuals across the shared border. 


Subsection 7.—Canada and Latin America 


Canada has formal diplomatic relations with all 20 Latin American republics and 
maintains 11 resident diplomatic missions in the area. Canada’s relations with these 
countries have increased slowly but appreciably during the past few years in several fields. 


Canada is a member of three inter-American organizations linked with the Organiza- 
tion of American States—the Pan American Institute of Geography and History, the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute and the Inter-American Radio Office. Since 1931, 
Canada has been a member of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain which, although 
not an OAS organization, is closely related to that body. Canada joined the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America in 1961. Since 1966, Canada has been 
a contributing member of the Centre for Latin American Monetary Studies which sponsors 
the conferences of the Governors of the Central Banks of the American Continent. In 
1969, Canada became a member of the Inter-American Centre for Tax Administrators. 


Canada has also been officially represented at a growing number of meetings and 
conferences concerned with Latin American and inter-American affairs. Canadian ob- 
server groups have regularly attended the annual ministerial meetings of the Inter-American 
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President Fidel Sanchez Hernandez of El! Salvador, on Mar. 7, 1970, cutting 

a tape to open the first section of the expanded facilities of the port of 

Acajutla, made possible by a loan from Canada. The tape is held by the 
Canadian Ambassador to El Salvador and Costa Rica. 


Economic and Social Council, the Pan American Health Organization, the Inter-American 
Cultural Council and the Inter-American Committee for the Alliance for Progress, all of 
which are organs of the OAS. In addition, observers are occasionally sent to meetings of 
the Inter-American Children’s Institute and the Inter-American Indian Institute. During 
the past few years, Canada has been represented in an observer capacity at several high- 
level OAS meetings, including the Extraordinary Conference held in Buenos Aires in 
February 1967. Observer delegations have also attended conferences of the Ministers of 
Education on Economic Planning of Latin America, the meetings of the Board of Governors 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, the Inter-American Conference of Ministers 
of Labour and the annual meetings of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 
In addition, Canada acted as host for the American Regional Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization held in Ottawa in September 1966. 


In December 1964, the Canadian Government signed an agreement with the Inter- 
American Development Bank under which Canada agreed to make available $10,000,000 
(Cdn.) in development loan funds for use in financing development projects in Latin 
America. This initial commitment has been followed in each of the five succeeding years 
by additional commitments of an equal amount bringing the total Canadian development 
loan funds now available to Latin America to a level of $60,000,000 (Cdn.). As at Septem- 
ber 1969, 14 Canadian development loans, totalling $49,163,000, had been approved for 
financing development projects in the area. 


Although the volume of Canadian trade with Latin America is still a small part of total 
Canadian trade, it has more than trebled since 1946. Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Mexico 
and Venezuela rank among the top 20 Canadian export markets. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has directly facilitated Canadian exports to Latin America and indirectly assisted 
Latin American economic development through the provision of long-term credit under 
the Export Development Act; these credits now total more than $275,000,000 (Cdn.). 
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Subsection 8.—Canada and Europe, Africa, the Middle East, the Far East and the 
Asian Development Bank 


Canada and Europe.—While Canadian interest in most areas of the globe is increas- 
ing, Canada’s relations with Europe remain of special importance. They are deeply rooted 
in Canada’s origins, spring from the common cultural heritage which is shared with Britain 
and France and also reflect the ties with other European countries from which Canada’s 
population is derived. They have been strengthened by Canada’s substantial participa- 
tion, on European soil, in two World Wars and by Canada’s continuing stake in European 
security. 


Canada’s relations with Western Europe have developed steadily under the impulse 
of major Canadian interests in the area. These countries have long been major trading 
partners for Canada and its chief source of immigrants, and exchanges with them are having 
an increasingly important effect on Canada’s cultural life and the development of its 
bicultural policy. Moreover, as a result of its growing prosperity and unity, Western 
Europe is likely to assume a greater importance for Canada because of the influence it 
wields, the possibility of fruitful co-operation it offers in many fields, and the element of 
balance it can provide in Canada’s external relations. Canada maintains close and ex- 
tensive bilateral relations with Britain and France in particular, as well as with most other 
western European countries, and has resident diplomatic missions in almost all of them. 
As indicated in preceding Subsections, Canada is also, along with a number of western 
European countries, an active member of NATO and the OECD, as well as of wider inter- 
national associations such as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


In recent years Canada’s relations with the Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
have developed considerably, despite the set-back suffered as a result of the Warsaw Pact 
intervention in Czechoslovakia. These relations have been characterized by an increase 
in the volume of trade and tourism, official and semi-official visits in both directions, and 
agreement on many outstanding issues including Canadian claims. Canada has resident 
diplomatic missions in Moscow, Prague, Warsaw and Belgrade and has established di- 
plomatic relations with Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria through non-resident Ambas- 
sadors. Canada regards the development of mutually advantageous relations and exchanges 
with these countries as important contributions toward better East-West understanding 
and the ultimate goal of an equitable settlement of European problems. 


Canada and Africa.—Canada in the past had a certain latent interest in Africa 
through the missionary and commercial activities of Canadians. Formal relations have 
evolved rapidly over the past 10 years, paralleling the accession to independence of the 
majority of former colonial territories. The increasing voice of these newly independent 
states in world affairs, the recognition of their development problems and the importance 
of the political issues affecting the whole African Continent have sparked this evolution. 


Direct relations were first established with former British colonies as they became 
independent within the Commonwealth. Increasing contacts and diplomatic relations 
with the newly independent French-speaking African states soon followed in recognition 
of the bicultural outlook of this country and the important role played by these countries 
in African affairs. Canada now has diplomatic relations with almost all the independent 
African states and there are resident Canadian missions in 12 countries on that Continent. 
Coupled with the development of bilateral diplomatic and commercial relations has been 
the expansion of a significant program of Canadian aid to Africa. This program, with 
its English and French components, directs more than $66,000,000 of aid funds annually 
to the African Continent. 


Canada and the Middle East.—For the past quarter-century, the Middle Hast 
has been a focus of tension and conflict. During this period, Canada has participated in 
United Nations efforts to promote calm and stability in the area. It has also contributed 
substantially to measures to alleviate want among the victims of recurring hostilities. 
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Canada provided observers to the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
(UNTSO) and was closely associated with the formation of the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF). Canadian troops served with UNEF in Gaza and Sinai from its inception 
until its withdrawal in May 1967. Canadian officers continue to serve with UNTSO, 
which is supervising the Arab-Israeli cease-fire. 


Since the establishment of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
refugees (UNRWA), Canada has been one of the leading contributors to that Agency. 
Canadian Government contributions have taken the form of cash, food and other supplies 
aimed at relieving human suffering in the Middle East. In emergency situations it has 
provided various forms of assistance through the International Red Cross. 


Canada and the Far East.—For many years Canada has had important links, both 
official and private, with the Far East but over the past decade Canadians have become 
steadily more aware of their position as a Pacific as well as an Atlantic nation. With the 
development of modern transport and communications, the Pacific Ocean has ceased to be 
a barrier and as a result contacts with the countries and peoples of the Far East are in- 
creasing rapidly in number and variety. Many of these contacts are based on the growing 
volume of trade and other economic activity, including tourism; Japan, for example, is 
Canada’s third largest trading partner and bilateral exchanges between the two countries 
amounted in 1969 to almost $1,120,000,000. The links between Canada and Japan were 
greatly strengthened by the prominent role of Canada in Japan’s 1970 World Exposition 
at Osaka. 

Canada has continued its policy of developing relations with the People’s Republic 
of China, on the premise that Peking should not be isolated but rather encouraged to be- 
come more involved in the international community. A series of meetings between Cana- 
dian and Chinese officials took place in Stockholm to discuss the terms of possible Canadian 
recognition of the PRC and the establishment of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. 


As a member of the International Commissions in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, 
Canada has an interest in the region formerly known as Indochina. Until the end of 1969, 
Canada maintained delegations on the Commissions in all three countries but, following 
the Cambodia Commission’s decision on Dec. 31, 1969 to adjourn sine die and leave Cam- 
bodia, the Canadian delegation was withdrawn. In view of the inactivity of the Com- 
mission in Laos, Canadian representation on the Commission was reduced to a minimum 
by the beginning of 1970 but the Canadian Government affirmed its full intention of ful- 
filling its commitments in Laos. In Viet-Nam, Canada has maintained its delegation and is 
keeping a close watching brief as the talks in Paris proceed among the parties concerned. 


Canada’s relations with other countries of the Far East are also of increasing im- 
portance, a fact reflected in the Pacific Policy Review undertaken by the Government 
early in 1970. The long-term objectives of regional co-operation and development are 
fundamental to the future growth and stability of the Pacific region and particularly of 
Southeast Asia. Canada’s interest in the area has been expressed through its participation 
in the Colombo Plan and, more recently, its membership in the Asian Development Bank, 
as well as through the presence of Canadian missions in the capitals of most Southeast 
Asian countries. Following the opening of a Canadian Embassy in Bangkok in late 1967 
the groundwork was laid for negotiation of a commercial modus vivendt with Thailand, 
signed in 1969 by Canada’s Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. The agreement 
places trade with Thailand on a most-favoured-nation basis and reflects the importance to 
Canadian exporters of trade with Thailand and with other Southeast Asian countries. 


The Canadian Government has expressed its readiness to contribute to an inter- 
national program for the economic rehabilitation of Viet-Nam after the end of hostilities and, 
as a member of the Asian Development Bank, is contributing to the Bank’s technical 
assistance program and its special fund. Canada also continues to be a substantial con- 
tributor to United Nations agencies concerned with the economic development of Far 
Eastern countries. 
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Canada and the Asian Development Bank.—Canada is a member of the Asian 
Development Bank, a regional development agency established in 1966 with Articles of 
Agreement patterned broadly after those of the World Bank and the other international 
financial institutions (see p. 192). The Bank’s subscribed capital stock is $1,004,000,000 
(U.S.), of which one half was paid in over the five-year period 1966 to 1970. The balance 
of member-country subscriptions will remain as a callable guarantee against which the 
Bank may sell its bonds on world capital markets. Asian regional countries, including 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand, have subscribed $624,000,000 (U.S.) and non-regional 
countries have subscribed the remaining $380,000,000 (U.S.). Canada’s subscription is 
$25,000,000 (U.S.), of which four instalments of $2,500,000 each have so far been paid toward 
the 50-p.c. paid-in portion. 

For its ordinary operations, to be financed from paid-in equity capital or any resources 
raised on world capital markets, the Bank expects to follow a pattern similar to that of 
the World Bank and to lend at rates of interest related to the rate which the Bank itself 
would have to pay on any bond issues. The present lending rate (December 1969) has 
been set at 67 p.c. As of December 1969, the Bank had made available 21 loans from these 
ordinary resources to Ceylon, Republic of China, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Singapore and Thailand and a number of other projects were under active 
consideration in these and other regional members. 


The Bank also established Special Funds which may be provided to member countries 
on more flexible terms. Such special operations are financed by voluntary contributions 
and kept separate and distinct from the Bank’s ordinary capital resources. Canada has 
agreed to make available $25,000,000 (U.S.) over a five-year period for the Bank’s special 
operations. As of December 1969, the Bank had supplied six loans from these Special 
Funds to Ceylon, Indonesia, Nepal, Philippines and Western Samoa. 


Subsection 9.—Canada and the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development 


The Organization for Economic Co-operation and. Development (OECD) was es- 
tablished in September 1961, as successor to the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC), which had been founded in 1948 by the countries of Western 
Europe to facilitate the reconstruction of their war-shattered economies. With the es- 
tablishment of the OECD, Canada and the United States and later Japan (May 1964), 
joined with the countries of Western Europe to form what is today a major intergovern- 
mental forum for consultation and co-operation among the advanced industrialized nations 
in virtually every major field of economic activity. At present, 22 countries are full 
members of the Organization, while Yugoslavia has a special status entitling it to participate 
in certain activities and Australia participates in part of the development activities of the 
OECD. The Organization’s headquarters are in Paris. 


The aim of the OECD is to facilitate the formulation of policy approaches which are 
conducive to the balanced economic growth and social progress of both member and non- 
member countries. The Organization provides an instrument for assembling and examin- 
ing knowledge relevant to policy-making and also a forum, meeting the year round, for 
the exchange and analysis of ideas and experiences from all the member countries. (A 
recent example of this consultative process is the report on Canadian science policy issued 
in December 1969, one of a series of reviews of national science policy of OKCD member 
countries. ) 


The Organization plays a significant role in the harmonization of international eco- 
nomic and financial policy and constitutes the main forum for consultations among de- 
veloped countries on development assistance questions. The original focus of the OKCD 
upon more traditional economic, trade and development matters has altered and new 
activities have been undertaken in the areas of agriculture, industry, science and tech- 
nology, and manpower policy. This broader orientation places increasing emphasis upon the 
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qualitative, as well as the quantitative, aspects of economic growth and is most recently 
seen in the Organization’s work on the problems of environment and welfare in the context 
of econemic policy. At the first Ministerial Council in 1961, member countries approved 
a growth target of 50 p.c. for the decade to 1970; that goal has been considerably exceeded 
and a new growth target will be set for the coming decade. 


The OECD brings together government officials as well as representatives of private 
business, labour unions, universities and other non-governmental bodies in both deliber- 
ative and consultative capacities, and provides for international liaison among such groups. 
Within Canada, liaison has been established with the business community through the 
Canadian Business and Industry Advisory Committee, which was established in 1962 and 
comprises representatives of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian Manufacturer’s Association. 
Arrangements also exist for consultation with Canadian labour organizations, universities 
and other non-governmental bodies. Representatives of provincial governments fre- 
quently attend OECD meetings when subjects of particular interest to the provinces are 
being discussed. 


Subsection 10.—Canadian External Aid Programs 


The Colombo Plan.—The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, in January 1950. Although the Plan was initiated 
by Commonwealth governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. It is 
designed to assist in the economic development and the raising of living standards of all 
countries and territories in the general area of South and Southeast Asia. Its membership 
includes Afghanistan, Australia, Bhutan, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Maldive Islands, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, Viet-Nam and the United States; the 
latter is also engaged in a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. 


The Colombo Plan Consultative Committee is the top policy-making body and consists 
of Ministers of the member governments. The Committee meets each year to survey the 
Plan’s progress, assess the needs, and examine methods for filling in the gaps in resources 
and speed up the pace of development. The Committee last met in Victoria, British 
Columbia, in October 1969, and it was agreed at that time to extend the life of the Plan 
for another six years to 1976. As a consultative body, the Committee makes no collective 
policy decisions binding on member countries; a Council for Technical Cooperation, on 
which Canada is represented, meets regularly in Ceylon to develop the technical co-operation 
program of the Plan. The Colombo Plan Bureau in Ceylon services the Council, records all 
technical assistance given in the area, develops a program of intra-regional training and is 
responsible for the Plan’s information program. 


From the inception of the Plan in 1950 through March 1969, Canada made available 
a total of $1,108,948,400 in aid for capital and technical assistance projects in South and 
Southeast Asia. Although 18 countries are now receiving capital assistance from Canada, 
the largest contributions have so far been made to Ceylon, India, Malaysia and Pakistan. 
The Canadian contribution consists primarily of direct assistance to various development 
projects, including equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, 
power-generating plants, construction and fisheries projects and resources surveys, hospital 
equipment and cobalt therapy units, as well as educational and laboratory equipment 
and books. It has also included gifts of raw materials, commodities and foodstuffs, such 
as industrial metals, asbestos, fertilizer, wheat, wheat flour and butter, from the internal 
sale of which recipient governments have been able to raise funds to meet local costs of 
economic development projects. 


Under the Technical Assistance Program, up to Sept. 30, 1969, more than 4,919 persons 
from all countries in the area had come to Canada under Federal Government auspices for 
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training in a variety of fields, the major ones being public administration and finance, 
agriculture, co-operatives, engineering, mining and geology, statistics, health education and 
social welfare. More than 595 Canadian experts had been sent abroad for service in 
Colombo Plan countries in such fields as fisheries, agriculture, engineering, mining and 
prospecting, co-operatives, public administration, education and vocational training, and 
public health. Other Canadians were employed on aerial resources-survey teams and on 
the installation and operation of capital equipment. 


Commonwealth Caribbean Program.—In 1958, when the Federation of the 
West Indies was being formed, Canada undertook a five-year $10,000,000-program of 
economic and technical assistance. Following the dissolution of the Federation in 1962, 
it was decided to continue providing assistance to its component territories—Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados, Guyana, British Honduras and the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands—and, since then, $81,490,000 in loans and grants have been made available 
to the area, including $22,110,000 under the 1968-69 program. 


Under this program, the area and its territories have been provided with two pas- 
senger-cargo ships for inter-island transportation, a deep-water wharf at St. Vincent, a 
residence for the University of the West Indies in Trinidad, port-handling equipment for 
five harbours and, for several of the smaller islands, schools, warehouses and freshwater 
supply facilities. Projects under way include a scheme for the expansion and improvement 
of Trinidad’s dairy herds, the provision of rural schools in Jamaica, a prefabricated fish- 
packing plant, assistance to the University in Guyana, and a five-year program concen- 
trating aid to the Eastern Caribbean region in the fields of education, air transport, water 
development and agriculture. 


A substantial amount of technical assistance has also been given. During the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1969, training programs were arranged in Canada for over 1,280 students 
from the Commonwealth Caribbean, the fields of study including agriculture, engineer- 
ing, fisheries, forestry, medicine and public administration. In addition, 486 Canadians 
served in the Commonwealth Caribbean, including teachers, soil surveyors, and advisers 
in the fields of statistics, legal drafting, housing, films, radio broadcasting, postal services, 
Indian affairs, technical education and harbour management. 


Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan.—In the autumn of 1960, the 
Canadian Government undertook, subject to Parliamentary approval, to contribute 
$10,500,000 to a Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan (SCAAP) over a three- 
year period beginning Apr. 1, 1961. This program arose from discussions at the Meeting 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 1960. Although entirely a Commonwealth scheme, 
SCAAP is essentially the counterpart in Africa of the Colombo Plan in Asia. The main 
donor countries are Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Some of the newer 
Commonwealth members, particularly India and Pakistan, have been able to provide 
limited amounts of technical assistance in fields in which they have experience and special- 
ized knowledge. All Commonwealth countries and dependent territories in Africa 
qualify for development assistance under the SCAAP program. 


As occurred in other areas of Canada’s expanding aid program, the level of aid to 
SCAAP increased in 1968-69 to $25,563,500 from $18,810,000 in the previous fiscal year. 
In 1965, the first Canadian development loan in Africa was extended to Nigeria in the 
amount of $3,500,000 and, early in 1966, two loans totalling $2,450,000 were granted to 
Tanzania. A $2,000,000 food-aid grant in the form of wheat flour was made to Ghana. 


Technical assistance programs continued to receive major emphasis. During 1968-69, 
479 Canadian teachers, professors and technical experts were on assignment in Africa 
and 588 African students received academic and technical training in Canada. 


Canadian capital assistance has concentrated on projects assigned a high priority 
by the recipient country and in which Canada has a high degree of expertise. These 
included aerial mapping and survey work, forest inventories, pulp and paper survey and 
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forest products development, irrigation and land reclamation, medical training and wheat 
research, geological surveys and mineral exploration, and the provision of equipment 
for schools and national parks. A major joint Canadian—Ghanaian effort was the building, 
equipping and staffing of the Trades Training Centre at Accra at an estimated cost to 
Canada of $1,155,000. 


Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan.—The proposal to establish a 
Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan was made at the Trade and Economic 
Conference held at Montreal in September 1958. The Conference envisaged a scheme 
of 1,000 university scholarships, of which Britain undertook to provide one half and Canada 
one quarter. The details of the proposed scheme were worked out at the Commonwealth 
Education Conference at Oxford in 1959. This Plan was designed to enrich the intellectual 
life of each country of the Commonwealth by enabling an increased number of its brighter 
students to share in the wide range of educational resources available throughout the 
Commonwealth and thus promote the equality of educational opportunity at the highest 
level. During the academic year 1968-69, there were 250 Commonwealth scholars in 
Canada; 120 were enrolled for doctorate degrees and 107 for master’s degrees. The largest 
group of 101 were studying in the field of physical sciences, which is of direct value to their 
countries. 


In 1965, Research and Visiting Fellowships were introduced as part of the Canadian 
contribution to this Plan. In 1967, one Research Fellowship was awarded for a full aca- 
demic year and six Visiting Fellowships for shorter periods. These Fellowships enable 
senior educationists from other Commonwealth countries to visit Canadian universities 
and other educational institutions to carry out investigations, study or research in their 
particular field. 


Assistance to French-Speaking States in Africa.—In April 1961, the Canadian 
Government announced an offer of assistance in the educational field to the French-speaking 
states in Africa and subsequently appropriated $300,000 for this purpose for each of the 
years ended Mar. 31, 1962, 1963 and 1965. It was decided at the commencement of this 
program that emphasis should be placed on the provision of Canadian teachers for Africa. 
In 1968, an allocation of $12,000,000 was provided to allow for development of a capital 
assistance program as well as expansion of technical assistance. In 1969, Canadian aid to 
francophone Africa totalled $20,483,300. That year, 883 experts served in French-speaking 
Africa and 764 students received training in Canada. 


Early in 1968, a special Canadian Government mission visited some of the French- 
speaking countries of North and West Africa to look into their development needs and make 
recommendations for Canadian assistance. A number of projects were agreed to in principle 
involving a Canadian commitment of at least $30,000,000 over a three-year period (addi- 
tional to existing aid levels). Included were agricultural projects in Morocco and Tunisia, 
educational projects for the Ivory Coast, Senegal and Niger, and natural resources assistance 
to Algeria and Cameroon. Health projects were proposed for Morocco, Tunisia, Cameroon 
and Niger and power projects for Tunisia and the Ivory Coast. 


Latin American Program.—A bilateral Canadian aid program of Latin America 
was initiated in December 1964, when the Canadian Government concluded an agreement 
with the Inter-American Development Bank (IADB) by which Canada allocated $10,000,000 
in “goft’? development loan funds for use in high-priority economic, technical and educa- 
tional projects in Latin America. Up to Mar. 31, 1969, Canada had allocated $51,500,000, 
including $11,000,000 for 1968-69. Under the terms of the agreement, the IADB selects and 
processes proposed loan projects before submitting those considered suitable to the Canadian 
Government for its approval. 


With the approval in the fiscal year 1969-70 of four loan agreements, the cumulative 
allocation of $50,000,000 for Latin America has been committed. There are 14 loans, of 
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which half are for pre-investment studies by Canadian experts to determine the economic 
and technical feasibility of potential projects. Two major loans were made to Brazil, one 
for the building of an electric power project which will take four years to complete; Cana- 
dian engineering consultants will be retained to advise on the extension and improvement of 
the electrical distribution system of the region. The other, which will also employ Cana- 
dian consultants, is a study to determine the feasibility of building South America’s first 
airport for supersonic and jumbo jets. A loan to Colombia will go toward the completion 
of one of the largest hydro-electric projects on the Continent on the Upper Anchicaya River. 
Another loan will assist the Colombian Government in establishing a national development 
fund to finance studies that will identify development projects and establish their technical 
and economic feasibility. 


In November 1968, the Canadian International Development Agency (see below) took 
part in the Ministerial Mission to Latin America, which was designed to take a fresh look 
at Canada’s relation with countries in that region. As a follow-up to that Mission, a Task 
Force on Latin America with representatives from several government departments and 
agencies including CIDA has been established to examine in greater depth the initial obser- 
vations and suggestions of the Mission, and to submit to the Government recommendations 
on the possible nature and scope of Canada’s future relations with Latin American countries. 


Co-operation with the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and with 
other International Aid Programs.—In addition to the annual contributions made to 
the United Nations Development Program, which encompasses all UN programs of technical 
assistance, Canada arranges training programs in this country for individuals studying 
under the auspices of the different specialized agencies. This service is also extended to 
the technical assistance program of the International Co-operation Administration of the 
United States as well as to other international aid organizations. Up to Mar. 31, 1969, 
approximately 120 individuals had come to Canada through the various agencies. Assis- 
tance is also given by recruiting Canadians for service with the specialized agencies on 
specific technical assistance assignments in under-developed countries. Canadian alloca- 
tion to multilateral organizations and agencies amounted to $61,030,900 during 1968-69, 
making a cumulative total since 1951 of more than $359,212,100. 


The Canadian International Development Agency.—Since 1960, the operation 
and administration of Canada’s external assistance programs have been the responsibility 
of the External Aid Office, renamed in 1968 the Canadian International Development 
Agency, under the direction of a president. Canada’s allocations for external aid in the 
1969-70 fiscal year amounted to $338,100,000. Of this, $269,700,000 was for bilateral 
assistance and $68,400,000 was provided through multilateral agencies such as the United 
Nations, the World Bank Group and regional banks. Canadian bilateral aid continues to 
be used mainly to provide Canadian goods and services to the less-developed countries, 
although the minimum Canadian content for goods supplied has been reduced from 80 p.c. 
to 663 p.c., permitting aid funds to be used for a much wider range of Canadian goods 
under competitive conditions. 


During 1969 there were about 2,000 students and trainees from developing countries 
studying in Canada under CIDA auspices. About 700 Canadian teachers are working 
overseas through CIDA programs, mainly to improve indigenous educational capabilities. 
Under the technical assistance program, CIDA has some 250 experts abroad carrying out a 
variety of professional and technical jobs. CIDA in 1969 launched a program to assist 
voluntary and non-government agencies to increase the scale and scope of their own con- 
tributions to international development. Another important addition to CIDA’s activities 
during 1969 was the establishment of the Business and Industry Division. In conjunction 
with the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, the Agency will help Canadian 
firms identify suitable opportunities for direct participation in the less-developed countries 
and use the various programs of special assistance available to them. 
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International Development Research Centre of Canada.—In May 1970, Royal 
Assent was given to legislation authorizing the establishment of an International Develop- 
ment Research Centre. Canadian-financed but international in character, the Centre will 
bring together experts from both the developed and the developing countries and provide 
them with the facilities and resources to conduct research into the problems of the economi- 
cally under-developed regions of the world and into the means for applying scientific and 
technical knowledge to the advancement of those regions. 
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Winnipeg, capital city of the Province of Manitoba which in 1970 celebrated the 100th anniversary of its entrance 
into Confederation, has grown in that century from a Hudson’s Bay Company trading post with a population of 215 
to become Canada’s fourth largest city. Within its metropolitan area live well over half a million people and its 


skyline is dramatic evidence of its continuing progress. 


Four hundred air miles 
north of Winnipeg _ is 
another type of commu- 
nity, the city of Thompson. 
This is a planned commu- 
nity, built to accommodate 
the employees of the huge 
nickel-producing complex 
in that area. After about 
14 years of existence, the 
city has a population of 
23,000 persons who enjoy 
all the conveniences and 
services of dwellers in a 
large city. 
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Section 1.—Census of Population 


This Section presents in brief form the results of the limited census of population taken 
on June 1, 1966, with certain comparable data from earlier censuses. The 1966 Census 
did not include questions on ethnic origin, birthplace, religious denomination, language or 
mother tongue so that the 1961 data in Subsections 7 to 9 will remain the latest available 
until the results of the 1971 Census become available. 


Detailed census data are published in a series of reports which are obtainable from 
Information Canada or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list of these publications is 
available on request from the Information Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Plans for the 1971 Census.—The increasingly complex problems of modern-day 
planning, administration and research have led to escalation in the demand for census 
information and more statistics will be expected from the 1971 Census than from any 
previous census. Regional development planning, urban renewal projects, education and 
manpower programs, poverty and welfare assistance measures, and marketing research 
analysis are some of the fields in which increasing needs of users have been articulated 
and evaluated during the planning stages for the 1971 Census. 


The original legal purpose related to parliamentary representation remains but the 
Canadian census of today has far wider uses than to apportion electoral representation. 
Its importance hinges on its role as an inventory of the people—their numbers and local 
distribution, age and sex, language, ethnic and religious composition, educational attain- 
ment, occupational and industrial employment, income levels, housing and agricultural 
conditions. These facts are not only vital in themselves but they are especially significant 
when derived from a census which permits their analysis in relation to one another, and 
when viewed against the background of history and natural environment. Census data 
form a standard by which other indicators relating to the nation’s well-being can be measured 
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with real meaning (birth and death rates, criminality, production, trade, wealth, unemploy- 
ment, migration). Of critical significance are the uses made of the census results in the 
development of plans and the formulation of social and economic policy by government 
departments and the business community. 


Content of Questionnaires.—In. establishing the questions for the 1971 Census, DBS 
planning committees and work groups worked closely with representatives of other federal 
departments and agencies, many of whom participated actively in the groups. Careful 
consideration was given also to submissions received from provincial statistical agencies 
and from non-governmental agencies representing the business community, universities, 
town planning experts, ete. 


Decisions to include or exclude specific items in the 1971 Census were largely based on: 
(1) the value of a question, e.g., for the administration of government or other important 
needs; (2) relative cost; (3) the ease or difficulty in obtaining reliable data; and (4) respond- 
ent work loads and tolerance. The evidence available from almost three years of investiga- 
tion of users’ needs together with the evaluation of a field testing program indicate that the 
1971 questionnaire content represents a judicious balancing of the essential criteria, that is, 
it will satisfy the needs of users without imposing an unacceptable burden on respondents. 


Changes in the questions for the 1961 Censuses of Population and Housing that have 
been recommended for 1971 result mainly from demands for more detail within existing 
subject fields. Education questions have been expanded to include vocational and occupa- 
tional courses; net income of persons operating farms has been added; a question on language 
commonly spoken, recommended by the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicultural- 
ism, has been added to those on mother tongue and official language; transportation agencies 
and town planners have effectively argued for inclusion of a question on address of place of 
work to determine relationships between where people work and where they live; and addi- 
tional questions have been included on rent, fuel used, and vacation homes. 


The Census of Agriculture is taken at the same time as the Censuses of Population and 
Housing. Questionnaire planning for the 1971 Census of Agriculture began in 1967 with 
the formation of a federal interdepartmental committee. During early 1968, meetings 
were held with provincial representatives in each province, with university users, with the 
federal Department of Agriculture, and with the Statistical Committee of the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute. Recommendations were reviewed by the interdepartmental committee 
and the resulting questionnaire was field-tested in October 1968. 


In the 1971 Census of Agriculture, one general questionnaire will replace the four 
questionnaires used in 1961. Questions on irrigation and on forest products (on a reduced 
basis) form part of the 1971 general questionnaire. New questions relate to the use of 
fertilizers and sprays, and to the classification of the part-time work of farm operators 
by kind of work done. Additional items of farm machinery and equipment are included in 
the appropriate questions. In summary, farm operators will have approximately the same 
number of agricultural questions to answer in 1971 as in the preceding decennial Census 
of 1961. The questionnaire on non-farm holdings is being dropped since their importance 
is now negligible. 


General Methodology—The development of the methodology for the 1971 Census 
received its initial impetus from the evaluation of the quality of the 1961 Census and from 
the study of similar international experience, particularly in the United States. This 
research identified several important sources of error to which census statistics are subject— 
respondents may inadvertently or deliberately provide erroneous information, enumerators 
may influence answers in a number of damaging ways, and additional errors are possible at 
the data processing stage. The studies indicated that by far the greatest reduction in error 
could be expected if the role of the enumerator in the data collection process were minimized. 
Thus it became an objective of the 1971 testing program to develop methods that would 
reduce the role of the enumerator. These methods, involving self-enumeration, have 
several variations but a common goal is to have each adult member of every household 
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answer the census questions pertaining to himself and, where necessary, to consult relevant 
records. Households or persons who do not answer the census questions or who make 
significant omissions are contacted by telephone or canvassed by an enumerator. The 
“do-it-yourself” technique of enumeration is preferable to the traditional method where the 
enumerator must ask, interpret and record quick answers to intricate questions, given for 
all members of the household by any responsible member who happens to be home when 
the enumerator calls. 


A series of census field tests, starting with a small pre-test in Ottawa in December 1966, 
followed by a complete test enumeration of the city of London in September 1967, a test of 
6,000 households in Toronto in June 1968, and a rural test in four representative localities 
across Canada in October 1968, investigated the merits of various methods for the 1971 
Census. ‘Two of the tests assessed the advantages of self-enumeration, with questionnaires 
to be mailed to all householders for their completion and to be returned by mail to a central 
processing office. In the rural test, a combination of the traditional interview method and 
enumerator ‘‘drop-off”’ and “pick-up”’ of questionnaires was employed. Response to these 
tests indicated the feasibility of employing the self-enumeration techniques. A trial census 
was held in September 1969 in three localities—Sherbrooke, Que., St. Catharines, Ont., 
and rural areas centred around Souris, Man. As a result of this intensive testing program, 
field plans for the 1971 Census call for a system of enumerator drop-off of self-enumeration 
questionnaires to the householders for their completion and mail-back, to be employed in 
the larger urban centres. In smaller centres and rural areas, enumerators will drop off the 
questionnaires (including agriculture, where applicable) but, instead of the mail-back 
procedure, the enumerator will return to pick up the completed forms. In certain areas, 
such as the vast northern regions, the coastal outports, institutions, military barracks, etc., 
which present special problems, the traditional methods of canvasser enumeration will 
be employed. 


Sampling.—Self-enumeration and extensive sampling appear to offer the best combina- 
tion to achieve the basic aims of the 1971 Census in terms of cost, quality and timeliness 
of data. New field methods have, as a main objective, the production of data of higher 
quality through the use of self-enumeration techniques; the degree to which sampling will 
be employed is directly related to the reduction of costs and to the production of more 
timely results. Sampling will contribute to error, particularly for tabulation ‘cells’ with 
very small numbers of observations, but the reduction in error through self-enumeration is 
expected to be greater. The objective is to minimize total error at acceptable cost and 
because sampling will make a relatively small contribution to total error but will significantly 
increase operational efficiency and control, it will reduce cost; also, it will reduce the editing 
and processing workload and thus make a major contribution to the timely release of census 
results. In addition, sampling will reduce the burden on the respondent. There have 
been strong pressures to expand the range of inquiry of the census; without sampling, the 
additional questions could not have been included in the 1971 Census, partly because of 
the greater processing burden that would be imposed on DBS and partly because of the 
response burden that would be imposed on the public. 


Sampling has been used as a census-taking technique in Canada since 1941. At that 
time, its use was restricted to the collection of housing data and a sampling ratio of 10 p.c. 
was employed. The procedure proved to be effective and was extended to a 20-p.c. ratio 
in 1951 to provide additional geographical detail. In 1961, its use was further extended to 
population questions, and a sample of 20 p.c. of households was asked additional questions 
about income, migration and fertility. 


A major extension of this technique will be used in the 1971 Census, employing two 
questionnaires. A “short’’ questionnaire, containing only six basic population questions 
to be answered by everyone and nine housing questions to be answered by household heads, 
will be completed in two thirds of all households in Canada. A “long’’ questionnaire, 
containing the same 15 basic questions plus 20 housing and some 50 socio-economic popula- 
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tion items, will be answered by the remaining one third of Canadian households. Thus, 
compared to the 1961 Census, two thirds of all households are being asked substantially 
fewer questions (averaging eight per person as compared to 20 in 1961), and one third are 
being asked significantly more questions (averaging 48 per person as compared to 36 
in 1961). 


A great deal of intensive investigation of the relative costs and benefits of alternative 
sampling ratios for different combinations of questions preceded the final decision to recom- 
mend the one-third sample for all but the basic questions. The more extensive use of 
sampling is not expected to reduce the availability of 1971 Census statistics as compared 
to 1961 for either small geographic areas or detailed cross-classifications. Small numbers— 
5, 10 or even 15—contained in census tabulations have significant error associated with 
them. The error contributed by sampling will not make results any less acceptable than 
the results from 100-p.c. coverage. Hiven where the data are found by the user to be 
inadequate, they will frequently be sufficient to indicate problem areas and the need for 
more intensive survey information. By its nature, the census is a multipurpose informa- 
tion medium and, as such, cannot provide a sufficient depth of data for many particular 
purposes. One important reason why DBS is planning to expand its survey capability 
is to enable it to meet special information requirements that cannot be satisfied by census 
statistics. 


Data Access and Dissemination of Results ——Plans have been made to improve sub- 
stantially the effectiveness of the storage and retrieval of census data over the methods used 
in 1961 and 1966. The computer technology available for the 1971 Census has far greater 
capability than that of earlier censuses, and the computer experience of 1961 and 1966 is 
being incorporated into the systems design and into the software and hardware plans 
for 1971. 


In developing new methods and programs to give users more effective and efficient 
access to census data, emphasis has been placed on extending the range and volume of 
tabulations to be made available in published, print-out and machine-readable form. 
Arrangements with provincial governments and other major user groups are being prepared 
whereby efficient access to census data can be made through better use of user-oriented 
census data automated files. Also, the extended capabilities of computer technology and 
programming will be of benefit to the increasing number of census data users requesting 
a wide and diversified range of special tabulations. For instance, a geographically ref- 
erenced data storage and retrieval system (GRDSR) is expected to provide rapid and 
economic access for users requesting special tabulations for non-standard types of areas. 
User-oriented literature, catalogues and manuals on census data access will be prepared 
to ease and increase the utilization of the vast potential of the 1971 Census data. 


Subsection 1.—Growth and Movement of Population* 


Canada’s population stood at 20,015,000 in 1966 as against 10,377,000 in 1931 and 
5,371,000 in 1901. In the first decade of the century, when the West was being opened 
up for settlement, the gain of 34 p.c. was greater than in any other censal period. During 
that decade, about 1,760,000 immigrants entered the country and natural increase amounted 
to an estimated 1,000,000. However, since the total increase in population was 1,835,328, 
it is evident that a substantial number of people left the country during the period. In 
the 1911-21 decade, population growth dropped to 22 p.c. Military losses in the First 
World War and losses during the influenza epidemic, which together amounted to about 
120,000, were factors in this decline. Although the flow of immigrants was reduced during 


_ _.* An outline of the growth of population in Canada since the beginning of the seventeenth century may be found 
in Vol. I of the 1931 Census. Other accounts of population growth prior to the present century are included in Vol. I 
of the 1941 Census, Vol. X of the 1951 Census, and Bulletin 7.1-1 of the 1961 Census. 


A special article on Recent Trends in Urbanization and Metropolitan Growth, prepared by Leroy O. Stone, Con- 
sultant on Demographic Research, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, appears in the 1969 Year Book, pp. 156-165. 
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the war years, it had been very heavy immediately preceding the War, so that the total 
number for the period (1,612,000) was very close to that for the previous censal period. 
At the same time, emigration was again extremely high and the increase in population 
amounted to 1,581,306, being an average of 2 p.c. a year compared with 3 p.c. in the 1901-11 
period. 


In the decade 1921-31, the rate of increase dropped to 18 p.c. Immigration fell to 
1,200,000 and emigration was estimated at 1,000,000. Thus the increase in population, 
which amounted to 1,588,837, was only 229,000 greater than the natural increase. A 
feature of this period was the rapid growth of population in Western Canada, partly the 
result of immigration and partly the result of an influx of people from Hastern Canada. 
During 1931-41, the population increase was just under 11 p.c. During the depressed 
conditions of the 1930s, marriage and birth rates were significantly lower and only 150,000 
immigrants came to Canada although, in addition, 75,000 Canadians returned from the 
United States. Emigration was also much lower than in the previous decades, amounting 
to an estimated 250,000. Natural increase was only 1,220,000, the crude birth rate falling 
from 27 per thousand of the population in the 1921-25 period to 24 per thousand in the 
succeeding five-year period and to 20 per thousand during much of the 1931-41 decade. 
During 1941-51, population growth was restored to pre-depression levels. Excluding 
Newfoundland which became part of Canada in 1949, it amounted to 19 p.c.; including 
Newfoundland it was 22 p.c. Much of the increase took place in the second half of the 
decade, reflecting heavy postwar immigration and sharp increases in the marriage and 
birth rates. 


In the 1951-61 period, the population growth rate at 30 p.c. came close to approaching 
the extremely high rate of the first decade of the century. However, the two periods 
contrast in many ways. In the early period there was a wider dispersal of population 
increases as whole regions across the Continent were opened up; in the recent period there 
was a concentration of growth in urban communities although some spreading of popula- 
tion into newly developed northern areas took place. Natural increase accounted for 
about 75 p.c. of the growth. Although there was some decline in the death rate, the trend 
of natural increase reflected very closely that of the crude birth rate which began to rise 
during the War and remained high throughout the period. Net immigration accounted 
for the remainder of the increase; during the decade, 1,542,853 immigrants entered the 
country, more than double the estimated emigration. All provinces gained in population 
during 1951-61 but their rates of increase varied widely. The greatest increases resulted 
from a combination of natural increase and net migration which in the two large provinces 
of Central Canada and the two most westerly provinces accounted for over 87 p.c. of the 
total actual increase. In contrast, increases in the other six provinces were accounted 
for entirely by natural increase. 


Canada showed a declining rate of population growth over the three five-year periods 
between 1951 and 1966. In the first period, 1951-56, an outstanding development of 
economic resources was experienced and, reflecting this expansion, population growth con- 
tinued at a high level. Slightly more than 2,000,000 persons were added to the population 
in this period, a 14.8-p.c. increase. Similarly, the 1956-61 period showed a quinquennial 
rate of increase of 13.4 p.c., corresponding to a numerical increase of 2,157,000. In the 
1961-66 period, however, the rate fell to 9.7 p.c., caused largely by a marked downturn in 
the crude birth rate. The actual number of births declined from 2,362,000 in 1956-61 
to 2,249,000 in 1961-66 and immigration, as well, fell off from 760,000 to 550,000. It 
should be noted, however, that immigration increased each year after the low point of 
1961; in 1966 it reached a total of 194,743, more than two and a half times the 1961 figure. 


Provincial rates of growth in the 1961-66 period varied due to differences in rates of 
natural increase and migration among the provinces. Comparing the provinces in order 
of rate of growth over this period, the population of British Columbia showed an increase 
of 244,592 or 15 p.c. (roughly 3 p.c. per annum), attributable largely to a net in-migration 
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of 140,000; this was the only province where the rate of growth due to migration (57 p.c.) 
exceeded that due to natural increase (43 p.c.). Ontario recorded an increase of 11.6 p.c. 
between 1961 and 1966, when 724,778 persons were added to its population. Natural in- 
crease accounted for 67 p.c. of the total increase. The in-flow of immigrants was the 
heaviest among the provinces as more than one half of all immigrants in the five-year 
period gave Ontario as their province of destination. 


Population growth in Quebec and Alberta, at 9.9 p.c. and 9.8 p.c., respectively, cor- 
responded closely with the Canada rate. Natural increase in Quebec accounted for close 
to 88 p.c. of the total and Quebec was the only province other than Ontario and British 
Columbia to show an increase in net migration in this period. Newfoundland ranked 
fifth among the provinces in rate of growth, with an increase of 35,543 persons or 7.8 p.c. 
The remaining provinces all showed rates of growth of less than 1 p.c. per annum, Nova 
Scotia ranking last with a rate of 2.6 p.c. over the five years. Yukon Territory showed a 
slight decrease in population in the 1961-66 period (—1.7 p.c.) but in the Northwest Terri- 
tories the growth rate, at 25.0 p.c., was above the provincial figures. 


1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Census Years 1921-66 


Norse.—Populations for the decennial census years 1871 to 1911 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. The 
populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edition, p. 131. 
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Province 
or 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 1966 
Territory | 


NumeERIcAL DistRIBUTION 


1 1 1 361,416 415,074 457, 853 493,396 

88,615 88,038 95,047 98. 429 99,285 104,629 108,535 

: 523,837 512,846 577, 962 642,584 694,717 737,007 756,039 
1s ek as Sie ae aR 387,876 408,219 457,401 515,697 554,616 597,936 616,788 
Ciieninearte asal Le naiae 2,360,510 | 2,874,662 | 3,331,882 | 4,055,681 | 4,628'378 | 5,259,211 | 5,780,845 
Gs oa ea 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 | 4,597,542 | 5,404/933 | 6,236,092 | 6,960,870 
Mia ee hr oer 610,118 700, 139 729,744 776,541 850,040 921,686 963, 066 
Baslede eet se en! 757,510 921,785 895,992 831, 728 880,665 925,181 955,344 
leat os Mase ad ones 588) 454 731,605 796,169 939,501 | 1,123,116 | 1,331,944 | 1,463,203 
BO Ue, oe eee 524,582 694,263 817,861 | 1,165,210 | 1,398,464 | 1,629,082 | 1,873,674 
WA Sassaiicmenucens 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 12,190 14,628 14,382 
NVM pee cents ok 8, 143 9,316 12,028 16,004 19,313 22,998 28, 738 
Canada........ 8,787, 9492| 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 | 16,080,791 | 18,238,247 | 20,014,880 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PRECEDING CENSUS 


IN A leerseeve cle/ereitstev croyeye z 1 1 14.8 10.3 7.8 
18h ennonosqaounecgenn —5.5 On 8.0 3.6 0.9 5.4 3.7 
INS hedénocooooocubobosae 6.4 Jal 12.7 11.2 8.1 6.1 2.6 
INE SF tarmaacaonsoodloaba 10.2 5.2 12.0 12.7 7.5 7.8 3.2 
Querrenesc tits at: ily 21.8 15.9 21.7 14.1 13.6 9.9 
Oricnbaanconocodapae oe 16.1 17.0 10.4 21.4 17.6 15.4 11.6 
Man Jer redeem aatsrels oe 32.2 14.8 4.2 6.4 9.5 8.4 4.5 
Basleshy7 ss astrotelemiaelavotls 53.8 21.7 —2.8 —7.2 5.9 5.1 3.3 
PAU CA eteittesacieice cfs c. 57.2 24.3 8.8 18.0 19.5 18.6 929 
EO As cnoonddadaooopbaoKG 33.7 32.3 17.8 42.5 20.0 16.5 15.0 
Mel iiecandupatoondtaaded —51.2 1.8 16.2 85.1 34.0 20.0 alte 
IN Wiest lneg sere tetaeteieteis sre 25.1 14.4 29.1 33.1 20.7 19.1 25.0 

Canada........ 21.9 18.1 10.9 21.8 14.8 13.4 9.7 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1921, 263,038; 1981, 281,500 (estimated); 
1941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded 
separately in 1921, 
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2.—Factors in the Growth of Population, 1961-66 


. Population : Population 

Province 1961 Births Menthe Natural Immi- Actual Net 1966 

or Territory Genaue Increase gration Increase | Migration Genss 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ING iss cree. o nine vs 457, 853 75,251 15,674 59,577 2,256 35,543 | —24,034 493,396 
18 Of ee ae ee 104,629 TOY Hl 5,071 8,506 466 3,906 —4, 600 108,535 
IN GSioeeete toca cause 737,007 91,138 31,612 59,526 6,241 19,032 —40,494 756,039 
INE aaetceen osioe<'s 3 597,936 76,948 23,714 53, 229 4,460 18,852 | —34,377 616, 788 
ACES eee ae 5,259,211 646, 621 188, 904 457,717 122,897 521,634 +63,917 5,780,845 
ORG ec see a 6, 236, 092 752,511 264, 659 487, 852 287,054 724,778 | +236,926 6,960,870 
WEAN deste ees) 921,686 108, 858 38,518 70,340 15, 483 41,380 | —28,960 963, 066 
PBB KS Sena Few nics cins 925,181 112,249 36,558 75,691 8, 988 30,163 | —45,528 955,344 
PN RUR steers sate d's 1,331,944 181,753 47,146 134, 607 29,394 131,259 —3,348 | 1,463,203 
BiGan. tees Sic bwes 1,629,082 181, 467 77,364 104,108 60, 822 244,592 | +140, 489 1,873,674 
Vas and UN. Wel... 37,626 8,394 1,649 6,745 544 5,494 —1,251 43,120 
Canada........ 18,238,247 | 2,248, 762 730,869 | 1,517,893 538,555 | 1,776,633 | +258,740 | 20,014,880 


Table 3 shows the natural increase and the total population increase for Canada and 
the provinces in the periods 1951-56, 1956-61 and 1961-66. The balance between the 
total increase in population and the natural increase during a period represents the difference 
between inward and outward movements, i.e., net migration. The net migration data 
shown for the provinces indicate the net movement of population arising partly from inter- 
change of population between provinces and partly from persons entering and leaving the 
country. 


3.—Changes in Provincial Population Size through Natural Increase and Migration, 
1951-56, 1956-61 and 1961-66 


Population Increase Natural tncresse Net Migration 


according to Census 
Province = 
1951-56 | 1956-61 | 1961-66 || 1951-56 | 1956-61 | 1961-66 | 1951-56 | 1956-61 | 1961-66 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............ 53, 658 42,779 35, 543 51,851 59,145 59,577) +1,807| —16,366| —24,034 
Prince Edward Island... . 856 5,344 3,906 8,959 8, 662 8,506] —8,103} —3,318) —4,600 
INO VAS COURS oy sci worcisisies 52,133 42,290 19,032 63, 1383 65, 160 59,526] —11,000}| —22,870) —40,494 
New Brunswick.......... 38,919 43,320 18, 852 59,774 59, 687 53,229) —20,855) —16,367| —34,377 
ue WOO Ree a hes. ciete s troaseve 572,697] 680,833] 521,634] 476,627} 521,673} 457,717) +96,070/4 109,160} +63, 917 
Ontario Re. a. wees: 807,391] 831,159} 724,778] 430,386) 523,107] 487,852)+377,005|+-308 ,052/+-236, 926 
Manitobars ci. cso. mae: 73,499} 71,646} 41,380) 73,684] 76,006) 70,340 —185| —4,360) —28,960 
Saskatchewan............ 48,937 44,516 30, 163 86,030 86, 294 75,691| —37,093| —41,778] —45,528 
AL Derhtic Ovcutoy aon an ti 183,615} 208,828} 131,259|) 120,961) 144,234] 134,607) +62,654| +64,594] —3,348 
British Columbia......... 233,254! 230,618} 244,592 98,206} 125,585} 104, 103}+135,048}+105,033}+-140, 489 
Canada!......... 2,071, 362|2, 157, 456|1, 776, 633\1, 473, 211|1, 674, 987|1, 517, 893|+-598, 151|-+-482, 469| + 258, 740 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


TRENDS IN POPULATION GROWTH IN CANADA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE DECLINE IN FERTILITY* 


Births, deaths and migration are the three components of population change. Each 
is affected in its own way by a number of factors but the trends of births and deaths, at 
least, have conformed to a fairly clear pattern of development in the past. In the developing 
countries of today, the sharp decline in mortality has been the main factor for the unpre- 
cedented population growth and the variations in growth rates in the past one or two de- 

* Prepared by M. V. George, Chief, Demographic Analysis and Research Section, Census Division, Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. Part of the material used is taken from a draft paper, ‘“The Declining Fertility in Canada”’, 
by the author and Evelyne Lapierre. 
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cades. On the other hand, in the economically developed countries including Canada, 
the variations in fertility have been the main factor for changes in population growth rates 
in recent decades. In the developed countries, death rates are very low and rather stable, 
and fertility (birth rates) has become the dominant and problematic factor in population 
change in recent years. Furthermore, the fall of birth rate in the world today, which has 
occurred in most of the industrialized countries, is a function of conscious and voluntary 
restriction of births through improved contraceptive practices. The recent fertility decline 
in Canada and its causes and implications for current and future population growth and 
structure should be viewed in this world setting. 


The average annual rate of population growth in Canada since 1961 was the second 
lowest in this century, the lowest being in the depression decade, 1931-41 (Table I). 
Because natural increase (births minus deaths) and migration are dominant factors in 
Canada’s population change, an examination of the relations between natural increase, 
net immigration and total population change in the period concerned is necessary to assess 
the direct contribution of each factor. The aim of the following discussion is to portray 
the dimension of recent population growth in Canada against the background of previous 
trends, to show how the declining trend has evolved in the 1960s, paying particular attention 
to the recent decline in fertility, and to consider its possible continuation in the future. 


Total Growth and its Components 


The decade 1951-61 had a population growth rate of 30.2 p.c., the second highest rate 
in this century. The growth rate fell sharply to 9.7 p.c. between 1961 and 1966 and, ac- 
cording to the post-censal estimates of population, has since continued to fall; the current 
annual rate of growth (1968-69) was only 1.5 p.c. In absolute numbers, the population 
increment between 1961 and 1966 was 1,777,000, the total reaching 20,015,000 in 1966 and 
an estimated 21,061,000 in 1969. Because of the open nature of Canada’s population, in 
that the population is affected by external migration, natural increase and net migration 
combined to produce the observed fall in the nation’s growth rate. However, the major 
factor of the population growth was the natural increase. Of the total change of 1,777,000 
population between 1961 and 1966, 85.4 p.c. was attributable to natural increase and the 
remainder to net immigration; in 1961-62 and 1962-63 when the amount of net migration 
was very low, 94.5 p.c. of the increase was due to natural increase alone. 


1.—NUMERICAL AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE POPULATION OF CANADA, 
INTERCENSAL PERIODS 1901-66 AND 1966-69 


N ical | P t ark 
: umerica ercentage nnua. 
Period Change Change Percentage 
hange 
000 
TOOL LD rec ar catercicisceiecitterelote's versio sisiaiaitvercivlens oats acatele:sietd slossiefeisiete eteiele sieseie 1,835 34.2 3.4 
LOU OU eidcte ete cweleteaftae cf ole © cis oa be CR mOe Se Iee Me miaet ature erereere siete 1,581 21.9 2.1 
LO DMO Ue rsreroxoumterelajetete rovers €coiesaceceleleisieictare ew ore eiesiere wlsrele saree mines sieetetereaee 1,589 18.1 1.8 
OS a Deak yee case aleve ct thecesase: sve etdreuave. awlsis elareis aig Sbewieleinutrereioe e orators. Werels eiaeiavers 1,130 10.9 sal 
Tee a) Bae hod SUCRE DIE o orn O eG RESTide Tee O iT een emie Me Tc 6c 2,503 21.81 2.2 
G5 TRO Le rre rarcvsieyesolerere eset ete varesatere oiclece,'cicFous Sigre 1a a trerele eleven wieielels auaie a, eielararers 4,229 30.2 3.0 
LO SLAG Ay ccefoters vanadate a avons arora kas ules he ous saha ai coevata onunaus cnavaravalctele kee ier ter ester 2,071 14.8 3.0 
LOS G6 Drea recsatciatesisca eid ater ciate Satins faa iclaveia eo tte mater stesso velotnmisa etalon 2,157 13.4 2.7 
NL OGTAGE ere nte sevtec econo wicca jstevcha eee cin Meals BT ve Teer cee Tose ates areas Tiles 9.7 1.9 
1IGG=G9: (estimated) Aeterna Atcceas calor ava stslon are eccrine erecta eee reretonee 1,046 5.2 ied! 


1 Includes Newfoundland in 1951 but not in 1941; excluding Newfoundland in both years, the change amounted 
to 2,241,000 or 18.6 p.c. 


Table II shows clearly the separate contribution of each factor of population growth 
in recent years. The rates of net migration were obtained by subtracting rates of natural 
increase from the rates of population increase. Unlike the rates of net migration, the 
rates of natural increase have declined steadily since 1957. Advances in social and medical 
care had little effect on the already low crude death rates which remained fairly stable 
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since 1956 at an average of between seven and eight per 1,000 population. The infant 
mortality rate was 20.8 per 1,000 births in 1968. Thus, the death rate is stabilized at 
such a low level that further declines cannot be very great unless there is a major break- 
through in controlling the cardiovascular-renal diseases which account for a high pro- 
portion of deaths. The low death rate was reflected in the high life-expectancy at 
birth—68.7 years for males and 75.2 years for females—in 1965-67. On the other hand, 
like the trend in the rates of natural increase, there was a parallel decline in the national 
crude birth rate (births per 1,000 population) since 1957, which was reflected in the crude 
birth rates of the provinces, with variations in rates of decline. The most spectacular was 
the phenomenal 45.1-p.c. fall in the crude birth rate in Quebec where 88 p.c. of the popula- 
tion is Roman Catholic; it declined from 29.7 in 1957, the fourth highest rate among the 
provinces in that year, to 16.3 in 1968, the lowest among the provinces. During 1966, 
when the rate of decline was the highest, the national birth rate declined by as much as 
10.4 p.c. Thus, it is clear that birth rate has been the dynamic element in the recent 
sharp fall in growth rate in Canada. 


Il.—_CRUDE BIRTH, DEATH AND NATURAL INCREASE RATES, MIGRATION RATES 
AND RATES OF POPULATION INCREASE, 1956-69 


Nortre.—The rates of net migration were obtained by taking the difference between rates of population increase 
and natural increase. 


Crude Rate of 
a Grade | Grade | Naturet | PEt, | Population 
Rate Rate Increase Migration Increase 
Rate 8 (per 1,000) 
Eat a tee ee ire eens. ho lssaks 6 Reoramis ns avers prevetoeeNarsyeveteleya 28.0 8.2 19.8 4.6 24.4 
TUES sondOodoS TECTIA EOE EOC e Ter 28.2 8.2 20.0 12.9 32.9 
LTRS cococn SEGA OR SURO ROSS AOE OC eG eres 27.5 ee 19.6 8.7 28.3 
BD METER AAs eran e croc ci avs. slaaiareCavare alee el anemiee eis 27.4 8.0 19,4 4.2 23.6 
Bd GUNMEN ie 0, 27a cheno cyNevend opbtate erate avers eiesiuere Ce 26.8 7.8 19.0 3.1 22a 
LUNAS soca denon Ata ee ene ReC OR Re oreaer 26.1 fot 18.4 2.2 20.6 
LUI as 3 GoC SOG BGA OSS CBE eo Rear ete eee 2oa0 Leis 17.6 LES 18.9 
AEN EP Seis ote letarararere Seis oleae ceetniee romeo 24.6 7.8 16.8 1.9 18.7 
GARRETT Freee ets os ciarate sas > c/s oehaisllelerins helena ieee 23.5 7.6 15.9 Sl 19.0 
BUDO PERRO ee osteo a aiclne Sire tie rcs e cate dc orsearsrete fics 23 7.6 13.7 4.7 18.4 
LOVE seve nears GS RDO AR REO OER OES ete 19.4 Hat) 11.9 7.0 18.9 
UGE os ca8 3 Jets Sem OOS SOC CRTD DUR OCRe eS ee iter 18.2 7.4 10.8 8.7 19.5 
MAG Mera Siete ea scic’ ere, sicre areha io oxi teiaiarosers aye. 18a Ohlone 17.6 7.4 10.2 6.4 16.6 
dL) Sere Pt sick MMos asain oie etre iste'e-a tes ais hosters sie 17.6 Wao 10.3 5.0 15.83 


Trends in Birth Rate and Other Fertility Measures 


The crude birth rate declined steadily from 28.5 in 1954 to 17.6 in 1968, the lowest rate 
ever recorded in Canada. Even during the depression period of the 1930s the lowest birth 
rate recorded was 20.1 in 1937. It is widely known that birth rate is the product of a 
number of variables and is affected by changes in the age-sex composition of the popula- 
tion to which it refers. Hence, birth rates standardized for age-sex composition of the 
population may be used for an analysis of the trend. Although in 1968 the standardized 
birth rate (standardized with respect to the age distribution of women in 1956) did not 
deviate from the crude birth rate, for most of the previous years of recent decline in birth 
rate there were significant differences between the two rates, the standardized rate being 
higher than the crude birth rate. For example, in 1963 the standardized birth rate, at 
26.4, was 7.3 p.c. higher than the corresponding crude birth rate at 24.6. The declining 
trend in the difference between the crude birth rate and the standardized birth rate sug- 
gests that the unfavourable effect of age distribution on birth rate is decreasing. Thus, 
the abrupt fall in crude birth rate in the early part of the 1960s was partly the result of the 
unfavourable age composition of the population, i.e., women in the childbearing ages. 
This unfavourable effect may be attributed mainly to: (1) the decline of crude birth rate 
in the 1920s and 1930s with its impact on the female population of childbearing ages in the 
1960s; (2) the increase in the number of births in the postwar period and the consequent 
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increase in the total population without a corresponding increase in the number of women 
in the childbearing ages; and (3) the long-run decline in the death rate, particularly in the 
very young and old ages where the main reduction of mortality occurred. 

A more effective way of studying the trends and patterns of fertility is to examine the 
age-specific fertility rates and total fertility rates which are free from the effect of the 
variations in the proportion of women in the childbearing ages.* Table III and the follow- 
ing chart show clearly the magnitude and pattern of recent fertility decline. 

* Age-specific fertility rates give the number of annual births per 1,000 women of reproductive period, by age. 


Total fertility rate is the sum of the age-specific fertility rates for single years of age of women; it is thus the average 
number of children born per woman (or 1,000 women) upon completion of the childbearing period, without mortality. 


III.—_PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES AND TOTAL FERTILITY 
RATES, 1926-37, 1937-59 AND 1959-68 


Nots.—Excludes Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories prior to 1951. 


Fertility Rates Annual Average Change 
Age Group 1926 to | 1937 to | 1959 to 
1926 1937 1959 1968 1937 1959 1968 
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According to the fertility rates and standardized birth rates the steady fall of fertility 
in Canada started after 1959. Between 1959 and 1968 the total fertility rate declined by 
38.0 p.c. from 3,935 (per 1,000 women) to 2,441 or, on an average, by 4.2 p.c. per annum. 
The recent drop in fertility rate was much higher than during the previous period of fertility 
decline of the 1930s; between 1926 and 1937 the average annual decline was only 1.9 p.c. 
There was also a difference in the pattern of the latest decline compared with that in the 
1930s. In the latter period the rate increased with the age of women. The older the 
women the greater was the decline in fertility; about 54 p.c. of the decline in total fertility 
rate during this period was due to the decline in age-specific fertility rates for women over 
30 years of age. In the recent period, the pattern was just the opposite. There were only 
minor differences in the rates of fertility decline between young and old ages, which sug- 
gested that the recent decline was concentrated in the younger ages. This is due to the fact 
that the decline of fertility rates for women in the most reproductive ages (20-30) has a 
greater effect on the total fertility rate, since absolute levels of age-specific fertility rates 
are higher for women in those ages than in the ages over 30. About 60 p.c. of the decline 
in total fertility rate was due to the decline in age-specific fertility rates for women under 
30 years age. 


The Marriage Factor 


The factors influencing fertility are many and varied. Important factors affecting 
the birth rate during any period are the proportions of women married, the age at which 
they marry and the duration of marriage. Unfortunately, adequate data are not available 
to examine in detail the effect of these factors on the recent fertility decline in Canada. 
Although there has been a steady increase in the rate of illegitimate births in Canada, 
most of the births take place within marriage (including births that are illegitimately 
conceived but occur after marriage); illegitimate live births comprised only 9 p.c. of the 
total live births in 1968. Thus, changes and trends in marriage patterns generally affect 
the annual number of births. 


Marriage patterns have undergone some notable changes in Canada over the past 25 
or 30 years. After a slight upward trend during the 1930s, the mean age at marriage moved 
consistently downward between 1941 and 1961 and then again turned slightly upward, sug- 
gesting the emergence of a new trend in the marriage pattern since 1961. The mean age 
at marriage of women for first marriages (calculated from proportions of single women 
reported in censuses) increased from 21.4 years in 1961 to 21.7 years in 1966; the median 
age at marriage of all brides (calculated from marriage statistics) also shows a slight 
upward trend in the recent years. 


The differences in marriage patterns can be clearly seen in the changes that have 
occurred in the proportions of women currently married or single at various ages within 
the 15-49 age group over the past few years. There was a decrease in the proportions of 
women married for the age groups under 25 years between 1961 and 1966 from 8.7 p.c. to 
7.6 p.c. for the age group 15-19 and from 59.2 p.c. to 55.4 p.c. for the age group 20-24. A 
more penetrating analysis than has thus far been undertaken would be required to establish 
reasons for the slight upward trend in age at marriage and in the proportions married for 
the age groups under 25 years. However, a number of factors may be given as possible 
explanations, such as the tendency for more young people to go to university, the difficulty 
for young people to find jobs, the reduction in unplanned marriages following unwanted 
pregnancies as a result of the use of effective methods of birth control, and the non-avail- 
ability of suitable male partners. The last factor is known as the ‘marriage squeeze’’* 
where the males in marriageable ages are outnumbered by females in corresponding ages. 
The relative excess of brides is the result of the customary practice of women selecting older 
males for marriage. The conditions of availability were unfavourable for women between 
1962 and 1966 or for the cohorts of women born between 1942 and 1946 when the ratios 


* For details on the phenomenon of ‘‘marriage squeeze’, see Donald S. Akers, ‘‘On Measuring the Marriage 
Squeeze’’, Demography, Vol. 4, 1967, pp. 907-924. 
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in the number of males aged 20-24 to the number of females aged 18-20 were less than 100.* 
The unfavourable situation for women may be because female children born in the baby- 
boom period reached marriageable ages while the appropriate grooms represented the 
smaller cohorts born during the depression period. 


Part of the decline in fertility as measured by the crude birth rate, age-specific and total 
fertility rates may be attributed to the observed change in marriage pattern and the resulting 
distribution of population by marital status and marriage duration. With the data avail- 
able, it is difficult to measure precisely the role of marriage on fertility level and pattern. 
However, using the data on proportions married among women and marital fertility rates 
(births per currently married women by age), an approximate estimate of the effect of 
changes in marriage pattern may be made. Assuming that all births are legitimate, total 
fertility is a function of marital fertility rates and proportion of women currently married; 
by keeping one of these factors constant and varying the other, it is possible to approximate 
the effect of each separately on change in total fertility rate between two points of time. 
It is assumed for this calculation that the higher the proportions of women married, the 
higher the risk of childbearing. The results of this calculation indicate that although 
nuptiality was not the chief factor of fertility decline in the recent years, it contributed 
to about 9 p.c. of the total fertility decline between 1961 and 1967. In this connection 
it may be noted that the postwar fertility recovery was due mainly to the marriage factor. 

Because change in nuptiality pattern did not seem to have had any prominent effect 
on the change in total fertility in recent years, the declining birth rate or fertility rate 
should be attributed mainly to other factors such as: (1) the postponement of births by 
recent cohorts of women in the childbearing ages; and (2) the control of fertility, or the 
role played by the contraceptive pill on spacing and limitation of births. 


Postponement of Births 


With the available data it is difficult to know precisely whether the decline in fertility 
is indicative of a shift in the timing of childbearing or in the family size norms among 
couples. Both possibilities should be considered and are indicated in several studies, 
particularly data based on the United States. According to the former view, the decline 
in fertility is essentially the result of a shift in the timing of births from younger to older 
ages (postponement) which will have no marked effect on the completed fertility rate. 
The latter view is that fertility decline reflects a change in the reproductive pattern that 
will bring about a smaller family size. 


One way of assessing the contribution of the postponement factor to the recent declining 
trend in fertility may be to examine order of birth and age of mother. The data on the 
average age of mother by parity (order of births) indicate that the average age of mother 
has gone up since 1964 for parity two and over. For those with one child, the recent 
trend is downward. 


The recent trend in the distribution of births by order of births is consistent with the 
trend in the average age of mother. Thus, there has been a substantial increase in the 
propoition of births of first order and a small increase in the second order since 1963. 
All other orders showed a decrease during the same period. The reduction in childlessness 
among married couples and the increase in illegitimate rate might have contributed to 
the rise in first order births. The proportion of married women remaining childless in 
Canada has dropped from about 15 p.c. from 1906-07 cohorts to slightly above 5 p.c. 
for the cohorts born in the 1930s.t The decrease in the higher orders (three and over) 
coupled with an increase in the age of mother suggests the postponement of births by mothers 
with two or more births. The reduction in fertility for the older women may be attributed 
to the fact that they married young and have reached the size of family they desire to have 
and, with the present contraceptive techniques, can now control fertility more effectively 


*See A. Romaniuc, ‘‘Fertility Projections by the Cohort Methods for Canada, 1969-1984’’, Census Division, 
DBS, 1970 (unpublished). ; 


t A. Romaniue, op.cit. 
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than could be done in the 1940s and 1950s. Since decline in the proportion of births oc- 
curred for higher order births, it is plausible that postponement of births is concentrated 
among mothers with two or more children. 


Further, there appears to have occurred a divergence in the period and cohort fertility 
rates as a result of postponement of births.* A comparison of the cohort fertility rates 
for cohorts of women born between 1900 and 1950 with the period fertility rates indicates 
that some of the later cohorts of the 1920s and 1930s who had not yet completed their 
fertility in 1966 had already reached fertility levels much higher than those of the completed 
fertility t levels of the earlier cohorts. For example, the 1921 cohort had cumulative fertility 
rates of about 3,038 by age 40 and 3,175 by age 45, which were higher than the completed 
rates for the 1911 and 1916 cohorts.** Such unusually high fertility rates among younger 
cohorts of women suggest that there was a temporary inflation in fertility during the latter 
part of the 1940s and the 1950s which is partly responsible for the recent decline in fertility 
particularly at the older ages. Cohorts born in 1916-25 (approximately) who were about 
25-34 years of age by 1950 and had postponed marriage and childbearing during the depres- 
sion years, and cohorts born in 1926-35 (approximately) who were 15-24 years of age by 
1950 had contributed to the inflation in fertility that occurred in the 1950s. However, 
these data do not explain the reason for the recent decline of fertility at the younger ages. 


Control of Fertility 


It has already been shown that the marriage factor has not played any prominent role 
in the decline of fertility in recent years, suggesting that young couples are either post- 
poning their births or reducing the ultimate size of their families by effective means of birth 
control. The trend in fertility rates since 1959 fits in well with the hypothesis that the 
decline has been due to the widespread use of the contraceptive pill. Two things may be 
noted before assessing the role of the pill. First, the low fertility level in the 1930s was 
not achieved by the use of the pill but by other methods of fertility control then in use. 
Secondly, before the pill came into wide use in Canada (it became available on a prescrip- 
tion basis only in 1961), the fertility rate had already started to decline (since 1959). Thus, 
it is evident that the present decline in fertility level probably could have been achieved 
by rational fertility control without the use of the pill. 


The findings of a study on the use of oral contraception in the United States in 1965, 
based on survey data, suggest that the contribution of oral contraception to the recent 
decline in the birth rate in that country was substantial for young married couples.{ Similar 
data are not available for Canada, but preliminary results of the recent fertility inquiry 
in Metropolitan Toronto showed that nearly one half of the women using contraceptives 
were using the oral pill and that about two thirds of the present oral users began to use 
them for the first time after January 1965. It was also observed that women with no 
children and those with four or more children had a clear preference for the pill over the 
other methods of contraception.*** Such a preference for the pill among contraceptive 
users is consistent with the fertility decline among young and older women observed earlier. 
Perhaps a major effect of the use of the pill might have been longer postponement of births 
and avoidance of unwanted conceptions mainly because of its greater efficiency than other 
contraception methods. 


_* Period measures of fertility deal with the childbearing experience of persons during a particular year or specified 
period of time. A cohort measure, on the other hand, deals with the childbearing experience of a particular group 
of persons, identified either by a common time of marriage or common time of birth through their entire reproductive 
span. 

t The “‘completed fertility rate’, which is sometimes called “average size of family’’, is the average number 
of a (per 1,000 women) that an actual group of women has by the end of the childbearing span (age 50 in most 
cases). 

** The figures are taken from unpublished material prepared by Jacques Henripin for the 1961 Census mono- 
graph on fertility in Canada. 

t Norman B. Ryder and Charles IF. Westoff, ‘‘Use of Oral Contraception in the United States, 1965”, Science, 
153 (September, 1966), 1199-1205. 

*** J. F, Kantner et al., “Oral Contraception and Fertility Decline in Canada, 1958-1968: A First Look at a 
Crucial Component in the Argument”’, Univerity of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, 1968 (mimeographed). 
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Prospects for the Future 


The future course of fertility in Canada depends mainly upon whether the current 
completed fertility rate will remain constant, fall or rise in future. It is difficult to predict 
whether young couples will have fewer children than the cohorts preceding or whether their 
lowered fertility may be made up in later years. It is possible that postponement of births 
may lead to revising expectations downward with the new norms regarding family forma- 
tion, and consequent decline in ultimate family size. Whatever the precise reason for the 
declining trend in fertility, family size of not more than three children has become the 
accepted pattern among young couples. The findings on fertility expectations based on 
surveys conducted in the United States support such a view. According to one study, 
“virtually all American couples consider at least two children as desirable, and most achieve 
that number unless they are subfecund”.* In several papers, Freedman has stated that 
about 90 p.c. consider two to four children ‘ideal for the American family”.f Further- 
more, a potent factor likely to affect the future fertility in both its quantity and its timing 
is the increase in the reproductive competence, whether by way of development of better 
methods or enlarge knowledge of available contraceptive procedures, or greater diligence in 
their employment.** Thus, when children are born and how many will be born appear to 
be increasingly rational decisions by couples, based on immediate economic and social 
circumstances. 


As for absolute number of births and crude birth rate, they are likely to increase in the 
near future even if the current fertility rates do not increase, because of the expected in- 
crease in the size of the future childbearing population. According to the DBS current 
population estimates and most recent population projections (Series B), between 1968 and 
1971 the number of women in the most reproductive age groups, 20-24 and 25-29, will 
increase from 829,000 to 952,200 and from 682,800 to 795,000, respectively.t 


Assuming that the 1968 age-specific fertility rates will remain constant until 1971, 
expected births and crude birth rate were calculated for 1971 using the projected total 
population and women aged 15-49. The results show that between 1968 and 1971 the 
annual number of births will increase from 364,310 to 401,280 and the birth rate from 17.6 
to 18.5. Thus, it may be expected that the continuing decline in birth rate will abate in 
the near future, resulting in a slight upward trend in the rates of natural increase and total 
population growth. According to the projected figures (Series B), the increase in the 
population of Canada will be 8.14 p.c. between 1969 and 1974, and 28.1 p.c. between 1969 
and 1984, which is equal to an average annual increase of 1.9 p.c. during the next 15 years 
as against the current annual increase of about 1.5 p.c. It may be noted, however, that 
the anticipated rate of population increase for the next 15 years is much lower than that 
of the past 15 years. 


Subsection 2.—Urban and Rural Population 


All cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or more population, whether incorporated or 
not, were classed as urban in the 1966 Census; also classed as urban were the urbanized 
fringes of these centres, where the population of the city or town together with its urban- 
ized fringe amounted to 10,000 or more and where the density of the fringe was at least 
1,000 persons per square mile. The remainder of the population living outside of the 
urban centres and suburban fringes was classed as rural. 


Table 4 shows that, by 1966, close to 74 p.c. of the population of Canada lived in 
urban areas, according to the census definition. The degree of urbanization in the prov- 


et, lay Bumpass and Charles F. Westoff, ‘‘The Prediction of Completed Fertility”, Demography, Vol. 6, No. 4, 
p. 4 
t+ Ronald Freedman, ‘American Studies of Factors Affecting Fertility’’, International Population Conference, 
New York, 1961, International Union for the Scientific Study of Population, London: John Wright, 1963, I, pp. 67-75. 
** Norman B. airs and Charles F. Westoff, ‘‘Fertility Planning Status: United States, 1965’’, Demography, 
Vol. 6, No. 4, 1969, p. 


t ‘Population eta for Canada, 1969-1984’’, Analytical and Technical Memorandum No. 4. Census Division, 
DBS. Processed April 1970. 
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inces, as measured by the portion classified as urban, ranged from 80 p.c. in Ontario to 
37 p.c. in Prince Edward Island. However, although almost three quarters of the Cana- 
dian population was urbanized, only three of the ten provinces had surpassed this level 
of urbanization—Ontario with its 80 p.c., Quebec with 78 p.c. and British Columbia with 
75 p.c. Of the seven remaining provinces, five were over 50 p.c. urbanized—Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta. 


In Table 4 the rural populations of the provinces are further classified as rural non- 
farm or rural farm. For census purposes, persons living on holdings of one or more acres 
with sales of agricultural products of $50 or more in the previous year are classed as residing 
in rural farm areas. Thus, the population living on ‘farms’? would include some persons 
not connected with farming operations and who derived their income from non-agricultural 
pursuits. In 1966, among the provinces, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island had 
the highest percentages of rural farm population—29 p.c. and 28 p.c., respectively. 


4.—Number and Percentage of the Population classified as Urban and Rural (Non-farm 
and Farm), by Province, Census 1966 


Rural 
Total 
Province or Territory Urban Popula- 

Non-farm Farm Total tion 

No. pics No. p.c. No. pc. No. p.c No. 
Newfoundland......... Patel set sioys 266,689 | 54.1 | 218,252 | 44.2 8,455 | 1.7] 226,707 | 45.9 493,396 
Prince Edward Island.......... 39,747 | 36.5 37,947 | 35.0 30,841 | 28.4 68,788 | 63.4 108,535 
IN OVENS COLA Massnolaesice cece sles 438,907 | 58.1 | 271,881 | 36.0 45,251 | 6.0 | 317,182 | 41.9 756 , 039 
New Brunswick..............65 312,225 | 50.6 | 258,059 | 41.0 51,504 | 8.4] 304,563 | 49.4 616, 788 
BUG COs. 052 56s So See Ero 4,525,114 | 78.3 | 762,164 | 13.2 | 493,567 | 8.5 |1,255,731 | 21.7 || 5,780,845 
MCAT IO ee eid clave Gai otc otevel cvs sayotssee 5,593,440 | 80.4 | 885,735 | 12.7 481,695 | 6.9 |1,367,480 | 19.6 || 6,960,870 
IM SRTLOD AS Beg cleisisicsi'ele'e es sitio alsye 646,048 | 67.1 157,146 | 16.3 159,872 | 16.6 | 317,018 | 32.9 963, 066 
NASkKALCHEWAN.. 505.26 cs cere nes 468,327 | 49.0 | 207,375 | 21.7 | 279,642 | 29.3 | 487,017 | 51.0 955,344 
LASSIE 565 (ROS eRe COR AEDS Oee 1,007,407 | 68.8 178,198 | 12.2 277,598 | 19.0 | 455,796 | 31.2 | 1,463,203 
British Columbia............... 1,410,493 | 75.3 | 377,984 | 20.2 85,197 | 4.5 | 463,181 | 24.7 | 1,878,674 
BYAIKON PerritOryice.icnsiace< a s,5 07 6,828 | 47.5 7,492 | 52.1 62 | 0.4 7,554 | 52.5 14,382 
Northwest Territories.......... 11,534 | 40.1 17,174 | 59.8 30} 0.1 17,204 | 59.9 28,738 
@amad ar rances. eit cin: 14,726,759 | 73.6 |3,374,407 | 16.9 |1,913,714 | 9.6 |5,288,121 | 26.4 |20, 014,880 


Subsection 3.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages 


The population of all incorporated cities, towns and villages is classified by size group 
in Table 5 for the census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. During the 1961-66 period, 
the number of such centres increased by 57 and the proportion of the total population living 
in them rose from 60.7 p.c. to 63.1 p.c. 


The trend toward an increased concentration of the population in the larger urban 
centres continued in the 1961-66 period. In the five-year interval, the number of incor- 
porated cities and towns of 50,000 or over rose from 29 to 40 and the proportion of the 
total population in these larger centres increased from 29.0 p.c. to 32.9 p.c. In contrast, 


The centre of Toronto like the cores of other large Canadian cities has taken on an entirely new 
visage during the past few years. Old familiar and once prominent buildings are surrounded and 


dwarfed by sky-reaching structures. 


Chicoutimi North, a city of 
about 13,000 is part of a 
fairly large concentration 
of people living on both 
shores of the Saguenay 
River, which flows south- 
ward from Lac St. Jean 
into the St, Lawrence River 
about 150 miles east of 
Quebec City. Their live- 
lihood is based on the large 
pulp and paper, water 
power and aluminum in- 
dustries of the area. 
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although urban centres of 1,000 to 50,000 in size also increased in number from 893 to 
921, the proportion of the population residing in these centres fell from 29.3 p.c. in 1961 
to 27.9 p.c. in 1966. Similarly, the number of incorporated towns and villages under 1,000 
rose from 1,039 to 1,057 in the 1961-66 period but their proportion of the population fell 
slightly from 2.4 p.c. to 2.2 p.c. 


5.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages classified by Size Group, 
Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


1951 1956 
Size Group Incor- Poor aera Theor: oe pat 
ieee lation Popu- porn’ lation Popu- 
lation enue lation 
aes No. No. No. No. 
RORMHERED UL sets 215: a(5,s cls /e.0:6 010.0 10)819. 8Sisisreie slew aupss'e' 2 1,697,274 IPA sit 2 1,777,145 Le 
Between— 
Berman de s00 000 ao csrcs sncaistate aes easeee _ — -- ~- -- — 
BOO ound 400500002 .cisccecs cs ce soges ee see 1 344, 833 Defi) 1 365,844 2.3 
PAM OC An rs OOlO00 2. or. sccss wlcve seraniee on oraae 3 646,076 4.6 A 942,849 5.9 
BOs OOO and 200/000). vac x « <.ole-s arse cistern da oon 4 572,756 4.1 4 576, 156 3.6 
PUAOOrN COO O00 ic ciracistee asso suite en 9 588, 436 4.2 12 769 , 328 4.8 
OOO GAD COU: O00 telescce ccm achrre selacciee cies 24 802,380 5.7 27 929,624 5.8 
Me OOOEaN ie; O00 siercteresrctn are cave dis irvaicle oats 34 636,713 4.5 43 853, 341 5.8 
POT Climeel ey, OOO. steve cect avers c,clesc a sarereAternl« 29 347,410 2.5 44 527, 802 3.3 
BreOsri cae 1 OOO Fics cretion cco es 100 720,077 isa sl 117 830, 289 Ho 
Oracle OOOO Mee rar. «ve srcctooctidie ov sho.curs 119 457,492 3.3 130 497,818 Sel 
MOU ura ee OOD ader carer cacciarane a oeevers ccs. tare 409 698, 092 5.0 450 772,013 4.8 
AURELIO aan Semiic A esc cce a ord. aviecten Sawin eoae 1,049 429,683 Ball 1,039 443,922 2.8 
IRLOLAIG e otetrrae te sc wrcie atone totoiettom row ais 1,783 7,941, 222 56.7 1,873 9,286,126 57.7 
1961 1966 
P-Cz of P.C. of 
Incor- Incor- 
porated | Pope | Folal | poratea | Rope | Potel 
Centres lation Centres lation 
No. No. No. No. 
MOOT O0 100 areas aisislsleare.clsisisth. cea nisi esrere nee ere 2 1,863,469 10.2 2 1,886,839 9.4 
Between— 
BOON HOO O00: si Rris oars ae ses) scasseeie eleie'es = = = 1 410,375 2.1 
BOO, OOO KANGLANN: OOO no iiehn.cascresers oe olecsselojeteresorate 1 384, 522 iol 2 707, 500 3.5 
ZOHO 31d 300 }000! v coresicsesee deldvee visto sh oe 5 1,338, 294 7.3 3 845, 867 4.2 
TOD OPGian ds 200: 000. c.004 ce om cctanveisicionein eect 4 568 , 056 ie 6 997,051 5.0 
DEO MAN LON! O00 Mertes ates saci: coors ee ice ibe 1,134,214 (ers 26 1,740, 446 8.7 
PE OOD Cl MDOOU0 Mateok oars soso Acker Seienies 41 1,431,909 7.9 43 1,438,388 Ula? 
EO ARNT 2B O00 orcs 10050, orobetaaalesers eve casrohe ei 43 862,101 4.7 52 1,019,205 Sel 
HORDE CTCmeL DOOD Sem ya vert: wales ahve acy tee 61 743,474 4.1 65 781,611 3.9 
LOO Ani mel 0000 See cicaces cer tetpeicarei seit store 132 932, 936 5.1 125 898, 136 4.5 
oMbiU tel gait Dp teen aaa eee en meee 151 579, 201 3.2 165 637,117 3.2 
BE OR eme os COUP ac tonersaicle wer meeetine 465 793,465 4.4 471 818, 003 4.1 
USER ICRI DSI Cov le NO ca a Maa 1,039 437, 207 2.4 1,057 445, 246 2.2 
Totals 1,961 | 11,068,848 60.7 2,018 | 12,625,784 63.1 


The Canadian cities and towns having a population of over 50,000 in 1966 are listed 
in Table 6. Also shown are the years of their incorporation as cities or towns and com- 
parative population figures for 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 which are given according to the 
boundaries in those respective years 
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6.—Incorporated Cities and Towns with Populations of Over 50,000 at the 1966 Census, 
with Comparable Population Figures for 1951, 1956 and 1961 


Nore.—The asterisk (*) indicates a boundary change since the preceding census. Population totals are based 
on areas as incorporated at each of these dates. 


Year of 
City or Town and Province Incor- 1951 1956 1961 1966 
poration 
No. No. No. No. 
Brantlord MOnten were cease celerecererteieais 1877 36,727 51, 869* 55,201* 59, 854* 
Burlington Ont ssacactcsecersitie leis es siete 1915 6,017 9,127* 47 ,008* 65, 941* 
Calgary Alta fencem acacieiyacutedbrtebie sues 1893 129,060 181, 780* 249,641* 330, 575* 
Dearbmaio bly Ne San ate ey. rare tatevcrareters eer cueleters 1961 15,037 21,093 46, 966* 58,745 
Hidimontony Altai, mescicureuvscireesiuscieets 1904 159, 631 226,002* 281,027* 376, 925* 
Grilel pie Ont ya teeta crates oe ae cstake dinreaetolaneee 1879 27,386 32, 860* 39, 838* §1,377* 
ElelifaxcHiN Scere meric avateniecleraccreenierass ic 1841 85,589 93,301 92,511 86,792 
Hamailtons On tien senescence secciee ser 1846 208,321 239, 625* 273,991* 298, 121* 
lull Que essen conan setae stro. © 1875 43 , 483 49, 243* 56, 929* 60, 176* 
Jacques-Caruiers Que mentees cenceiene 6 1951 22,450 33, 132 40, 807* 52,527 
Kingston Ontienemasemeenccrsiaeaee cents 1846 33, 459 48, 618* 53,526 59,004 
Katcheners Ontinecqsins:« cite cece see anerieys 1912 44, 867 59, 562* 74, 485* 93, 255* 
Havalu@Villeide) "Quet vane. oc. semis eine 1965 37, 843 69,410 124,741 , 196,088 
ond ony Ontire oc mata nieiciemante serosa es 1855 95,343 101,693* 169, 569* 194, 416 
Montreal iQue sr arerniatesererestaisieieieiore iv chelersere 1832 1,021,520 1,109, 489* 1,191, 062* 1,222, 255* 
Montreal Nis @ Wess neaitorteraioatentacicie sitiewte 3 1959 14,081 25,407 48 , 433 67,806 
Niagara allay Ontsesnanccnenceen ome aen is 1903 22,874 23, 563 22,351 56, 891* 
Oalevillley Onticemreaemctec tee aie ssierenieeiere 1857 6,910 9, 988 10,366 52, 793* 
Oshawa Ontreoskccur eee cote ones es 1924 41,545 50, 412 62,415 78 , 082 
Ottawa On tinea eaccises-clytisies caveats 1855 202,045 222,129 268,206 290,741 
Peterborough |Ontsncrsmreaenisaiscienieeisieesie: 1905 38,272 42,698* 47,185* 56, 177* 
Quebec? Ques cccrseec oes oes cee tee ok 1832 164,016 170,703 171,979 166,984 
Veo as Sas lcuaqevavet ses cccre- erin aeithtaen 1903 71,319 89,755* 112, 141* 131, 127* 
Saint On PNB xrtecra crate ctersteelsertoern stain: 1785 50,779 52,491 55,153 51,567 
StuCatharines /Onteaessries scence. 1876 37, 984 39,708* 84,472* 97,101 
Ste John «st Nfld nw. <p sect apn res cn iaes 1888 52,873 57,078 63 , 633 79, 884* 
Stubaurentys Quesnseqeee sacs toca te 1955 20, 426 38,291* 49, 805* 59, 479* 
ScwMicheln@ ue vs. ase sales eaten anes 1952 10,539 24,706 55,978 71, 446* 
Sarnia sOnteman ces gander un same tees ake 1914 34,697 43,447 50,976 54, 552 
Daskatoons OAS Kenaa- ites siasiemece cee tres 1906 53, 268 72, 858* 95, 526* 115, 892* 
Saultnoves\ aries Onto aieenerreteeectiatr 1912 32,452 37,329 43 ,088* 74,594* 
henbrookenQuessescsesestiemes cache enue 1875 50, 548 58, 668* 66,554 75,690 
Sudbury;Ontsereeccasecnimice aes 1930 42,410 46, 482 80, 120* 84, 888* 
HOrONtO Ones cctacroorsyactre siee <a ios aaitios 1834 675,754 667, 706* 672, 407 664, 584 
EDrOIs=Rivicres, | QUes. jeceeirrac ae steele sloels 1857 46,074 50, 483* 53,477* 57, 540* 
NATE OUV EL, 7 bos sepertersi levericeraters elcratete sisietseets 1886 344, 833 365, 844* 384, 522 410,375 
Nerdun, Quetenacs sone ace mee rances 1912 77,391 78, 262* 78,317 76, 832 
Victoria eB: Cee ccntace rename csr elite ois 1862 51,331 54, 584 54,941 57, 453 
Windsor wOntiey aan -scoe-arrseiiisie eters sta acs 1892 120,049 121,980 114,367* 192,544* 
Wannineg Mian ssrtcstreceraseemieloieriectiere ce eletereeis 1873 235,710 255, 093* 265, 429* 257,005* 


1 All the municipalities on fle Jésus were amalgamated to form the city of Ville de Laval in 1965. 


The 961 incorporated urban centres in Canada having a population of 1,000 or more 
at the time of the 1966 Census are listed alphabetically by province in Table 7 and their 
populations given for the two census years 1961 and 1966. Each population figure is for 
the boundary in effect at the time of the indicated census. 
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7.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 


by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966 
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Norre.—Population tables are based on areas as incorporated at each of these dates; a change in municipal bound- 


ary since the preceding census is indicated by an asterisk (*). 


following abbreviations: c.=city, t.=town and v.=village. 


Urban centres are designated in this table by the 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Newfoundland— 
LEE (STO Hee i ae UN Be ee 
SATO SVOLUC, tacs cye.a ies cols elv eicte 
IBY TLODCLUG; b.. ca css icles e's es 
ERESMOD vd) ALIS. (Gs. cielc wic.clvisic's vis elec 
PVORUWISUG [Uecciesso.s ene teense ee 
BSOUMOOU snus rice cinisiecawie sev sieisle's 
Burgeo, GF... 0.0... c ese c eee esos 
EME SEG Set tt er ests clei eicicicia's «cia vaiete 
IE AEPONCAT Use -ese ce casi gs eee es 
ROUTAN Serbs sacs ciate ceo els woke ste 
Channel—Port aux Basques, t..... 
Mlarenvalles tec, cece cess seis cees 
OTRER LOOK, Crsioeuis soca seers 
Deer Lake, t.... 
Dunville, t.. 


(APG Olesen GAS oA OR BECOME enor 
Glenwood, t....... scognabooHaLee 


Hanpy, Valley b.. cscs scasveces 
Harbour Breton, t.............+- 
Harbour Grace, t....0c0<6sc. cess 
LALO BV ails Core ccrcienorecrel ds vices’ 
NGG WASD ONC NU... cic sreiveusiaajaie cievste-e 
INIARUSUOWN LUsciscc.cteiclers/eloeGinelsicie\> 
MONE CAL bec vacdecs ccna edan's 
TELLUS AICS an Gar RO ORS ORC eI 
PA IMIOR Me a tains ietetaials clas siala's 


BteeANGHONY Sbce es. cc os videos eat 
RS GRCVCOT LE Sy Bases cadicccsleieeieusie.cte 
ROL ACs sree carcree ciara icici 


SPELL SIC, Gide cswciee ne cicieie Avveee s 
BSPEDNeMVIOt Us stetuce edicts Sete s 
Stephenville Crossing, t.......... 
MWD PALO Ur... ace casoes cca tte 
Upper Island Cove, t............ 
WKIANA, Gate tem sirens tei etveriacccls 
Wesley vile strech stone ccc 
Windsor, t 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown, c..........225065 
KGRSINTTON, Cysec. ws cocci se cies 
RONGAQNG: Us oict e's erate cteyerpieeraraiaibecs 
PARK OMG VIER fa tec sc cacotac dees 
St. a ia Warcata cwletiestive eens s 


Nova Scotia— 
PATNOESG Us eit os ens ve Sets aaa 
LA DT 76) 11 Ui Ng Te ee ee ENC eee ae 
BIOL WICKs Docs ack skiele sinive Sis civielee via 
Bridgetown, ti... ss csileceow veces 
Bridgewater, t 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
1 1,192 
958 2,144* 
1,328 3, 455* 
1 4,127 
1 4° 199 
3,680 4,277* 
1,454 1,682 
1,144 1,167 
4,234 4) 584 
1,110 1,089 
4,141 5, 692* 
1,541 1,813* 
25,185 | 27,116 
3,998 4289 
1 1,622 
1,152 1,150 
1,360 1,703 
1,396 1,310 
5,725 7,183 
1 1,000 
1,197 1,246 
2,708 3,143 
1 7,451 
1 4,215 
1,076 1,442 
2,650 2,811 
1 1,410 
2,702 2,892 
1,691 1,894 
2,785 4,428 
1,610 1,847 
970 1,160 
1 LOPE 
1 1,715 
1,820 2,269 
1 2,046 
63, 633 79, 884* 
2,095 2,180 
1 27773 
6,043 5,910 
2,209 2,433* 
1 1,374 
1 1,790 
8,026 7,884* 
1,285 1,238* 
5,505 6,692 
18,318 18, 427* 
884 1,022 
1,126 1,289 
1,735 2,071 
1,002 1,419 
1,580 2,407 
1,537 1,443 
8,611 10,042* 
10,788 10,551 
4,344 4,856 
1,282 1,311 
1,043 1,060 
4,497 4,755 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Nova Scotia—concluded 
Gans0; Giveeece co. cayattoacrel iterate 


Bop Ceairahiiosininiose nec 
Digby, t 
Dominion tines. oceo os sme eee 
Glace Bay, t aa siaa ae tare a cletae erates 
Halifax jesse jase cenicteinintane 
Hiantsportetiss saciisceeouceamaeee 
Jnvernessst226. 5: n oeoeto ate 


Tiverpoollti accesses 
Wockeporbiteassecie scree ce aieteiciers 
oulsbourgs tice .c cavemen ce 
Eunen burgh bss.css len co ee ae 
Mahone Bay, t 
Middleton, t... 
Mulgrave, t...... 
New Glasgow, t... Je 
News Watertords tare acres 
North Sydney, t: 
Oxford, t 
Parrsboro, t 
Pictou, t 
Port Hawkesbury, t............. 
Shelburnestseecen ae cacctaeeae 
Springhills tase irc sictenteaittnee's 
Stellartonstvern. ete eer. 
Sy dneypicsn een weiss aacte soreises 
Sydney Mines; tin ccc ac ciersierciecte 
Trenton) ttc sce so ce ceteladetosises 
SLTULO; Ua tee ate tiene tetera ctemnees 
Westyillen Gimmes essere tite etcts 


New Brunswick— 
IBatharst newer ccecus oot tenis 
@ampbelltonye.o..eecece ce ecaees 
Caraquet ts onc css menoee sass 
(hatha, tere. ese cieci elo re 


IDISpPestimere versus aeeieertes 


Lancaster, c 
Marysvillest:. o jacuendiaasemise cers 
Milltown, t.... 

Moncton, c.. 
Newcastle, t.. 
Oromocto, ti. ....%.% ate 
St Andrews ‘thicaoe eked scenes 
St. Groorge;t.. cance onerous 
Saint Johnkerk sasdenes coomene tae 
Stsleonardy its ascnsias sondaveets 
St. Stephens to... nceshe Miatios au. 
Sselcvilles te 72. en cisions acne 
SROGIAG) Gae)e etereiere cla\eleiersie'e'-teieieieiei< 


Hussex, b......5.c. se ecocnerevooes 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census | Census 
No. No. 
1,151 1,190 
945 1,002 
46,966 58,745 
2,308 2,305 
2,999 2,960 
24,186 23,516 
92,511 86,792 
1,381 1,488 
2,109 2,022 
4,612 5,176 
3,712 3,607 
1,231 1,284 
1,417 1,617 
3,056 3,154 
1,108 1,296 
1,921 1,765 
1,145 1,124 
9,782 10, 489 
10,592 9,725 
8,657 8,752 
1,471 1,426 
1,834 1,835 
4,534 4,254 
1,346 1,866 
2,408 2,654 
5, 836 5,380* 
5,327 5,191 
33,617 32,767 
9,122 9,171 
3,140 3, 229* 
12,421 13,007 
4,159 4,147 
3, 823 3,765 
2,413 2,533 
8,636 8,319 
5,494 15,256” 
9,873 10,175 
1 3,047 
7,109 8,136 
5, 856 6,107 
4,032 3,847 
12,791 12,517 
19,683 22,460 
3,983 4,158 
1,025 1,034 
13,848 15, 836 
3, 233 8,572 
1,892 1,952 
43,840 45,847 
5, 236 5,911 
12,170 14,112 
1,531 1,719 
1,133 1,104 
55,153 51,567 
1,666 1,635 
3,380 3,285 
3,038 3,186 
2,159 2,134 
1,631 1,741 
3,457 3,607* 
1 2,018 
4,305 4,442 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 
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7.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 
Population Population 
Province and Province and 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
No. No. No. No. 
Quebec— Quebec—continued 

A Chon Vale; tsems cores esicccoce seers 3,957 4,489 Danville; ctioec. vor a Neteyassctroreiers 6 rete ats 2,562 2,578 
Alma, ¢ 13,309 2261 95% | meDelsonmtcneeriaee series 2,075: 2,601 
Amos, t.. 6,080 6,838 || Desbiens, t 1,970 1,979 
Amqui, t 3,659 3,854 Deschaillons sur St. 
ANIOUS ba, govern ois esis whem miele isis: 9,511 22,477 Tauren taavansoes pa cisieesieleiseiete 1,288 1,265 
Arthabaskas trecnnnecsiacee secede 2,977 SHOOT lie Deschambaults vecsmme ccc ener 1,056 1,040 
IAT VAC Ais Cae rate nla fisisicc alee 14, 460 15,342" Deschénes evacuees lessee cece sens 2,090 1,791 
IAS DeStOS tia. caeiee cesststesso mises 11,083 10,534 || Deux Montagnes, ¢............... 7,274 8, 069* 
Aty lanier tb saperatcers otic we craeeinloeieinns 6,286 7,231 Disraelis vicar 1 cee iocnioiacer 3,079 3,111 
Bag otvillewtesrpacnecccrne tistics 5,629 5, 876 Dol beau, iti wemtcemcis steereranels 6, 052 6,630 
BaieiComeaitecnscmece en aseieen 7,956 12,236 Dollard des Ormeaux, t.......... 1,248 12,297 
Baie de Shawinigan, v........... 1,085 1,002 Donnaconas braces cn oereceeoee 4,812 4,815 
Batetd Wirt enters, .cslaqics.seiosion 3,549 4,061 Dorion tb dow cee sitet wek aia area ots 4,996 6, 033* 
Bailes t.eeaulatanneccc ce saci 4,674 A702" Oval SCune yes mere ccleces oieinuciaerste 18,592 20,905 
Batrcrateve vienna citercvos sree 1,199 1,318 Drummondivalle: cya. see ee 27,909 29,216 
Beaconsfield, ¢ 10,064 15,702 || Drummondville &., t............ 1 8,725 
Beauce ville as cearisieverec s,s vero 1,645 1,905 Drummondville Wi, Verse enue ss 2,057 2,682 
Beauceville E., t...... 1,920 22924) Duberger, bss snermesneeacacecene 4,707 8, 489* 
Besuharnois, Coes cee asics costs 8,704 SeStOulmeblasteAMeusict.c accom mmeeine cna 4,756 4,909 
BGAUP OLE Crynaaamrsecr easton 9,192 11,742*| East Broughton Station, v....... 1,136” 1,093 
Beaupre sting morichie-cecane acer 2,587 EVAN Utnataryay Chagnciad saccuboeepoud a 6,354 6,752 
IBecan couric a ssruteen seis inte 320 8,336") Berme Neuve) V.....0..-.«.+++e% 1,971 1,944 
Bedford Ga rennnaot ase aterslaces 2,855 PPA ||| Ue espalllertheaaenoonoouncusucGs 1,529 1,572 
Beebe Plain’ viv. aceite. cre aisicia ne. 1,363 1 S46ul| eHorti@oulonger vacececm cee «nace 1,823 1,846 
IB Claire teem cates perc aeineneresie 1 3408) |limorancocung vesseedeeeaieseert eee 968 1,060* 
Beloell tienen nec correc nieces 6, 283 OPT 524 Me Gaonons tan. tenprapraclaetrecars 1,900 3,999 
Bernier villeyvctnacrceis cereciomcice 2,706 et Veil AGES Nema to moc ooGod GAG Cons 2,603 2,938 
Berthiervillesteecstie ccd cose s cick 3,708 3943" |iGatineal nts eo ener cacos 13,022 1720" 
IB tcee cur oar neon BoC ORD ties TedO Sills Gatbar dM Gosia cerarciecvacacte Git necereers 10,129 12,585 
Blacklake stemce sacoserenernt cia: 4,180 4,186 G@racefield vere csnprae ey cm ioe 670 1,054* 
IBoisides Hiliontvesncdedes ccsecce 2,499 S519) || miGwan bya Cara ceye aeretetettecrteteeisee 31,463 34,349* 
Boucherville: teseesnre seek ok 7,403 15,3388*| Grande Riviére, v.............-- 1,176 1,216 
Bourlamaquenter-..ne0 dees soe e 3,344 AL DP Ai, KGoumars MIM Ista egus Sanbeoanoaucomos 15, 806 16,407 
Bromptonwallers tasenei cele 2,726 2,826 Greenfield tParkwitimece nee ee 7,807 12,288* 
IB rOSSALG ulseeictricien sine scieies 3,778 de S84 ei Grenvallevaven eset snrccemetaiess 1,330 1,501 
Browns DULE Vienne renion 3,617 3,596 Elaimpstead stun reemeeenitickinc: 4,557 6,158 
iBuekinghamben ments ece 7,421 C22 TEN MEL aUceDivie: item ee ne aie ptel cain 5,980 11,366 
@aanonitemy aves nieeoncmekidecete 2,695 2,528 Hébertville Station, v........... 1,257 1,179 
@adillacuceeeen erate. 1,077 1,370 Iuds on; War trie oe 1,671 1,642 
Campbells Bay. Vereen eae cen ee 1,024 1,084 Hudson Heights Vieweess as coos 1,540 1,548 
Candiachitaee some reo ee 1,050 eluiselll Wehr R ee 67 An poecaceeure.o ce eoeere 56, 929 60, 176* 
@api@hatinvececcminecurce ears 2,035 OPPS || Jehnatniexe los th acaaaaacanoo0baan 3,134 3,167 
Cap dela Madeleine, c........... 26,925 29-433. Lberville, itysamirece cette cect 7,588 8,400 
Garionans beeen ena 1 PAN ||) LUI eos, Uhe ooeetaoonoonenaane. 3,106 3,578 
@ausapscal Stapn csc nectar 3,463 Sp2l0| | Jacques-Cambier, Cie. saisieenicee 40,807 52,527 
@hamibly soeyerckieteeccuis einiecaae 3,737 LOMOSF |meOLiSULe Gan amc ern dete sete ares 18,088 19, 188* 
Ghambordivaeeenck cect cies 1,188 1,142 || Jonquiére, c 28,588 29, 663 
@handlentts re rte 3,406 3,608 RENO S AIMINCe an sees eee ta wach 11,816 11,5384* 
@lanaisntepce ea et ce ars 2,363 2,459 Kar owilitonsavarera aceite tress cir 1,396 1, 486 
@harlemacne visser coe 3,068 3,569 Ibabelleswaes.# sei aeeee eet. 1,224 1,307 
@harleshourgy cures cscs ae 14,308 24006" sac all SAUmAOn v2 ners ieee 1,548 1,393 
(@hharn Visbase tte aarcdeecuckoacis nese 4,189 4,762 Tisiesbibchemiing visemaeeeetcrtaters 2,297 2,492* 
Whateaugudyatemeniecam cere: 7,570 12-460 si bachines Case wehy.cit. cnet eee 38,630 43,155 
Chateauguay Centre, t........... 7,591 LAN O9CAliMlbachutenesn...c eer ee 7,560 10,215* 
Chateauguay Heights, t......... PRs TORS | IEE WIEN Vas cong onaasoboeanc 7,015 6,958 
Chibougaman tsa ean 4,765 8,902 Te COUC tye cay Precis ot en ste teiere 1,187 a lvivl 
@hicoutimimcey eee eee 31,657 O27 b20Fl mua tlecheucsmrcaemorene cen ceri: 10,984 13, 433 
ChicoutimilNec pare en 11,229 12,814 liafontainemv-ermeeee erties 1,556 2,346* 
Chute aux Outardes, v........... 1,336 1,921 WarGuadeloupesysesasee eaten on 1,728 1,877 
@lermontvera sai eee 3,114 3,175 Maral baiesty maeeiic anaes 2,580 4,307* 
Goaticooktie octets 6,906 6.9847" lAnnonelation) van...-scces ones 1,042 2,040* 
ComopE ava eecncetater niece. 807 1,025 WasRer ade): Vicsheomuien sere oes 1,184 valve 
C@ontrecoctinavarnmooeie 2,007 2,301 Ea Pocatierentiecenanc ase ree 3,086 3,470 
Gookshirettvar cima hae 1,412 1,599 aderainentett a. OR tenth. 7,328 8,122 
Cote Staines. arcs aeneesce 13, 266 20,646 || Ia Providence, v.............--- 4,251 4,712 
Courvaille sti eee eee 4,670 6, Poe Aly Wasalle cht eect eee ek 30,904 48,322 
Cowansvillenteceter sence 7,050 106925 || lua Sarne-sbecpene seater ree site: 3,944 4,798 
Grabtree Sviaeonsemenencinoeacect 1,313 1,509 iPAssomptions tae perce sie ee 4,448 4,662 
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7.—_Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 
, Population Population 
Province and Province and 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
No. No. No. No. 
Quebec—continued Quebec—continued 
LER VIETG CURA ee 13,023 13,554 Port Aliredsttsscs setae 9,066 9,551* 
io age oo FRI Bop AA Oer Gee 1,698 12650) Port Cartier, t...cccnceaee eee: 3,458 3,537 
PEA Once cree sca s'clsie ci acsivistata's cats 11,533 12,877 Portneuliterncc decane deecrnteen 1,380 1,388 
Taval "(Ville GG) Git Woes sees. 124,741 196, 088 Prévilleytaem minececsen tee 1,001 1,299 
MPA VERTIONV cok css, lon oe og a slerw ests 1,03 DL LSOH Price vssces daclomce tees sec 3,094 2,939 
IND IHOY Gh ecce cee dev cece 8,057 8,888 || Princeville, t.................... 3,174 3,589" 
MSNMOX WIN bovsvs secs cscecasee: 3,699 Sr OTT lm Quebecac etter te cas em aciiere meee 171,979 | 166,984 
L’Epiphanie, Wivteiavetaiats Cotbroneehete tes 2,668 2,664 Raw donyev. cess cisencsuieeeie vor 2,388 2,539 
WRORURNO aoe Eh es sb saws veetis dees 1,957 2,130 Repentigny® beceqseae siees eens 9,139 14,976 
MROMISAUILCS “Ga ceccle cio sintee See eels 4,098 682427 |lPichelicuyvarneee scene eine 1,612 1,663 
MES UAS S One mista ce vais. ac Sew ele eee s 15,112 15062 75|@eRichmond st eee eee 4,072 4,014 
L’ Isletville, Vis ors atsiitata ath che oes 1,184 1,234 Rigaud ptses.comecsanccseaciorses. 1,990 1,959 
L’Isle Verte, Were tuem caer s eelsiers 1,517 14847 eRimouskiies a.) ceeeoceeeee ee 17,739 20,330* 
GHG He Onset 5c dies os cise woos 24,131 25,593 im ouski Beevzeeses ne acts 1,581 2,043 
WOLeEGteVINe, Cs. cciccc cis caseces 6,522 9,465*|| Riviére du Loup, ¢c............... 10,835 11,637 
OLESINO Gs Seis cise siecle sicla Gie'c ie sic s 197 1,627*| Riviére du Moulin, t............. 4,386 4,542° 
puIseVallOn tse vat sicsec chee cece 4,138 4,236*!| Robertsonville, v................ 1,156 1,226 
PMCOVAN OS Vettsecc ccc ca Nees canines 1,419 195645] eo bervalliGres sacncicc sn nnercte ae 7,739 8, 552* 
AVI STIAIC  bstins tain stoac ceca a dlecen 1,614 DeOnl mek OCk Island yitassccn eli tereretn s 1,608 1,596 
VE OP OMe ere aioe avers ccigdcae gee mele 13,139 13479 7a RVOSeMeTe sie ceneeis eee ee cerns 6,158 6,429* 
WIM SREICWUwee ew cess sce cemrene mu 6,998 656067] SRouyniesace erect resicto aioe c 18,716 18,581 
PPA IAKT Goats ccc Aiarcia sjaaeaniadacce 6,349 654045 Roxborosysbeenie. vee clei selonenerels 6, 298 7,930* 
Maple Grove, t LAA O Reo OSS aOOn Be 1,412 1,600) StcAvapitville, vic... s.cces ssn 1,117 1,347* 
Marieville, t.......... Peters: 3,809 4,368*|| Ste. Agathe des Monts, t......... 5,725 6,010 
MAAS OG Ree alee mini celeste eee 1,933 2240 Sts Ambroise; V.....20--nnecsece 1,576 1,559 
MVE AFATIIN  Ueseis cre cicnces ae side cae os 2,244 || St. André Avellin, v............ 1,066 1,002 
IIA GATG pb eevee octave ce chareconer diss 9,190 LUST (SteAndré Boivescdsaes cee ncetios 1,183 1,201 
MecMasterville, v................ 2,075 2,456 || Ste. Anne de Beaupré, v 1,878 1,523 
Melochieviilonvescds: sccccccteesss 1,666 1,667 || Ste. Anne de Bellevue, t.. 4,044 5,334" 
MVISCASSINICUM etc owa neice poteoed 3,461 3,884*! St. Anselme, v...... 1,131 1,237 
pariebalc, Viemtaroacte Meh cntieae tenes 1,486 1,350 | St. Antoine des Laurentides, 3,005 4,401* 
MF ong Or tiete on eres aeeiee esa: 6,178 6,366 i 1,709 1,843 
Mont GANTIers tor. aicdeiccred ones. 5,859 6,140 ee 917 2,670* 
Mont'St. Hilaire, t.....:.......5. 2,911 A807 Mabe BLUNO; Viseereasie cis cri steiere 1,158 1,216 
MGWEIMAQNY Cs. ...cccic sees coca: 6, 850 12,241*| St. Bruno de Montarville, t...... 6,760 10,712 
Monbtmorency, tac ec ccscee ses ces 5,985 5,541 StaCasimirevccussesetesreccc 1,386 1,378 
Montreal (Ville de), c............ W191 O62 229"2554|| ee staCcsaire.ite.e +s .cc. acre oe cece 2,097 2,240* 
MROniTeAl Mes betes OAS sor Sood cee 5, 884 "779 || St. Chrysostome, V.............. 972 1,048 
Wontreal Ne, ©. uscce sce ccs c sek 48, 433 67,806 || St. Coeur de Marie, v............ 1,302 1,312 
MPOULTEAL Wes bs eencesdess4- ce nara: 6,446 6,612 Stes Croix vie cscensne cones levee 1,363 1,347 
Mount Royaly te: .ccc.cicscs. cscs 21,182 21 845d sStaCyrillesvemecessence eens sees 1,138 Del77 
Wirt dochvillOnts.cecscec.ooeeet se 2,951 3,028 St@Damaserv.ins cs cee er eee 879 1,072 
INADICTVING! Voss craccosccohe ees 1,812 2,010*] St. David de l’Auberiviére, t.... 1 2,962 
INAZATOUN Ven cto: fae eose deat « 1 159655) ssStelimilesve ce moscsuscorccwrss ce 1,806 2,104 
INGuichAtels tice ss. ceceescits save 1 GtGISilmStawustache ites sea ac eene eter 5,463 7,319* 
INTCOIGE Uttam cette esicec scien 6 ou See 4,441 ATOTE mista Helicionssbse. anes eee access 5,133 5, 104° 
PIOUANGAN Ccaracls ss coicssbs senses 11,477 11,521 | St. Félix de Valois, v............ 1,399 1,428 
NOrMANGING Ves ness claws olen ; 1,838 DELTA NaS ben LOVCatdocccene noes sense 29,716 48, 298° 
Notre Dame de Lorette, v....... 3,961 ONOO La Stawulsence; Vinces es cee ee ore 1,094 1,053 
Notre Dame d’ Hébertville, v 1,604 1,493 || St. Gabriel de Brandon, v....... 3,425 3, 464° 
Notre Dame des Laurentides, t.. AAAG Uma te, GCA COMsVercicncile carers cveieererse 930 1,030 
Notre Dame du Lag, v.......... 1,695 1,545 || Ste. Genevidve, t See ninnens eens 2,397 2,596 
Omerville, v Ree Seeman oe 1,094 1,131 || St. Georges (Beauce Co.), t...... 4,082 6, 680° 
ONIMSLOWI Vee casis.cros sak ese 1,527 1,479 || St. Georges (Champlain Co. yiv 1,775 1,992 
ITRAIN VIMO MGS ce nai axineiciciss ) es 4,236 7,068*] St. Georges W., t........-seeeee- 755 5,538 
Wistromionts O. tc Ae nacic sees tine nee 30,753 30,881*| St. Germain de Grantham, v... 1,015 1,138 
IPADINCATIVILG, Visa oicas oc vasce sees 1,300 TAO Ste Henriiiwises «cnt sacccs cece 782 1,106* 
Pierrefonds: (0.2.5.0 sa cce eke se 12,171 DT O24*este ubertatweesreecenseee cee 14,380 17,215* 
PMerrevallastWere. kc iiesis ot scares 1,559 AaDOOMMOta dl yacinthe, Cresecncet secs 22,354 23, 781° 
PINCOUTE Mitte oe. sha Se Poke 2,685 BeG56 i Stsdacaliess vise ce creme ce 2,038 2,000 
RATCSSIS VULG Uses eaas a G8 oes bok eee 6,570 Teas Ne stadCAN, Crass cerats, oe nsweeracisie 26, 988 27,784* 
POMMtO AUN IO, Ve cascee cetuash ales 1,333 1,246 || St. Jean Chrysostome, t......... 1 1,633 
Pointe aux Trembles, c.. 21,926 29,888 || St. Jean de Boischatel, v... 1,576 1,648 
Pointe Calumet, v.. 514 15157 |p Sbadean HUGESy Vensistanlescm cette 2,873 2,721 
BOIgte ClAITG: C, is 1i'o'ss vos 0st shale 22,709 26,784 || St. Jéré6me (Lac St. Jean Co.), v.. 1,962 2,089* 
Pointe Gatineau, t............... 8, 854 11,053 || St. Jéroéme (Terrebonne Co.), c...| 24,546 26,511* 
EOMU SUOURG, {Wiese cc ode os coe scslses 2,988 3,229 St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe Co. . Y. 3,799 4,879* 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 
city of Ville de Laval in 1965. 


2 All the cities and towns on fle Jésus were amalgamated to form the 
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7.—_Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 

St. Joseph de Beauce, t.......... 
St. Joseph de la Riviére Bleue, v 

St. Joseph de Sorel, t............ 
SUM OVILC AN Viectensecteislecteatesste sceraare 
St. 
St. 
St. 
fel BUT oaatoaen GreTicnD EOC OEE 
Ste. Madeleine, v 
St. Marc des Carriéres, v........ 
Stes Mariortost cocscms an cece 
Sta Micheliiezccccutecsen sees sales 
St. Nicolas, t 
StwPachmes ven-mesiocccece sete st 
St. Pamphile, t 
StPascall vase cases ose dos sinerise 
Ste. Philoméne, t 
St. Pie, v 
StiPierres beskccte aes coos aisieiesose.s 
Staktanhiaels wesc sayaaeccrteldectere: 
Stava yond ster seccctatcnd ees 
Stakédempteurs vines. esses: 
Stehémistye Wee. nee tur 


Ste. Rosalie, v 
St. Sauveur des Monts, v......... 


aunentaceerewcciedesidenirscees 


tes WHeresenGwe oases marco 
StwehimothGer vec scicces valence 
SUMP ites Gitte acai eters slarosoren ee 
DURLACHATICL Wises cisisrereinares sisreterele 
Sacré Coeur de Jésus, v.......... 
Sayalecavinnwiccrelteress cslcsivcsleats 
Schefferville, t 
Scotetowmtitenscmrmacesict eres siccetecars 
Senneterresit es paces ee varedere s 
Bennevillesviscac causes. os cee crsieiecrs 
Dep eWless Oeics ocheteleciars' ove siece eee 
Shawbridge, v 
Shawinigan yes yeecslee cisco: 
Shawiniganys weenie 
Shawevalles visas seis sissies 
pHa ONL) KE), Cha Sgoodeandodoaanoc 


sRemIscaminga bs scree a, eens 
Mem pLetON saviswne oaercysieieicteye ers avorap 
Mere ONUC Ue a syenteereteelatsterrers 


Walia’ Orstee By kets concer 
Vallée Jonction, V.. <5 5..2005+000+ 
Valleyfield (Salaberry de), c..... 
Val St, Michel, t.. 0.25. 00000: 
AVAMIOT SCI fe, dots cracn oreseiarkoron coieys 
VENUES fesnonogas oboe coacetn0 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 


Population 
Province and 
1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 
Census Census 
No. No. 
Quebec—concluded 
2,484 2 S00" MVIETCHOTESs Viceice eeiotecsioce ec sicteieovoretare 
1,540 4065 MOVELCln, (Coe ce ie stich sie oiciere crcntiae 
3,588 one Wictoriaville; team cence 
2,692 3,083 Ville: Marie tai sccsicgdeeeceras 
14,531 L1GS0035|\MeVillencuvemossestecin eiiaeen erie 
49,805 D9 SATO" SWarwiCks tiiserrces soe esic ee erases 
4,893 25 S285 Waterloo ben cserersiceiocis ieistarerercioriete 
i 3,581 Watervillest. 2.5, cerssc ccossrerccnaes 
964 1,097 Weedon Centre, v 
2,622 2,681 Westmount, C..........+- 
3,662 4) AOD MWS Ors byne ecicties eesterseciseree 
55, 978 71, 446* Wamachiche: Vcc succsleccsteeee 
1,635 
1,242 1,198 
3,516 ||Ontario— 
2,144 22216 hy SACtON Gs ..s/eteistecie's sis cuetssevorayaieis s-0¥ele 
3,234 IA AX. Guerrstatletes «caters jae.c cna eee 
1,434 TAG52 Nl eA lexandridait oc ccradeccssie cine ete 
6,795 OCG al PAL ined cvise tet: cesctatversr ears Gaerne 
1,134 1,116 Allistony Cae tc eilewisete aeeeean 
3,931 4 S18 Alm Onte, Weer aitoeraaesie sree can anes 
1,035 1,287 ||| eAmberstburgs ts .c sss oe semeerere 
2,276 2,221 Arnprior, t 
1 WOLON MEAT CUUE  AVineetiieicle velcters 
1,255 15618" (A Ghens; Vieraerie.< -11-- 
1,702 1,908 AUT OUR i Uanacereieicielerctetere 
1,197 1. 145.5 Aylmer; tock aactesccoscecceneees 
2) 009 LASS L twwAa rs Vieecsaes ionels oes omer se eiesiets 
11,771 15, 6283) Bancroft evarcecies onsos cemlesceiect 
ils "003 1252 MPS ATTIOs Ch eaas seis sioteielaiiersterele slater cle 
3,250 Ge LISS Barry ssl Dy aVieceas cleseee eects 
1,361 1,349 Beamsvillestercs. cusses aenecleeeae 
1,108 13050 MBCA VeKbon sven cietrevelasisicers cicicterets 
2,314 ZrL2S Al MBCILO LRLVIER, Wane ccetercmisiintelnaeeats 
3,178 3,086 Bellevillesioninn cence ceencaeen es 
1,038 1,010 Blenheim ita ciaacronceecncemdons 
3, 246 SOO Ua SLING MEGL VOL Gaemetrientecesiae 
1,262 14135 Bobeayeeons Vecnansere cece cee 
14,196 18) Q5O MB OLGON, Visdeo auertaes wo selec eee st 
1 "034 1,038 Bowmanville, t 
32, 169 30,777 || Bracebridge, t 
12,683 12625 0a Msrsiciondaitermmce cients cle sete ers 
1,534 16529 MiBbtrampton tea... .ctetecleecisersctacee 
66, 554 75, 690 IBrantiord essere etree 
14,109 14, 737 Bric genortaavisce ceteris eee 
17,147 LOROZLA Brighton pvessscss sone oe 
1,116 JS 9 MeBrockvillencunn nase eer: 
1.750 1,877 BurlingLonwiccestee cee nee 
1,083 1,059 @aledoniait. = .cc- cocci cee 
2, 517 299 |e @ampbelliond) teaser sessrercniree 
2,965 Se2O0 lp ©anning tons Vries ie cce sleet eiee 
6,207 ie 480i i Capreoly titers caieaie cs correictereverahets 
21,618 2LG1 4A ei@ardinal vwae assertion cicccee 
3,310 Sool Carleton Place, bss ..cue wrench 
8,171 LOSOISS |S @asselmaniivee ceec oes ete 
1,214 1,297 GWA VUGIE Vises aatene tore lsvescnoennoeee 
4,349 AAO SNe halle Riveravennerreeisencecioe 
53; 477 57, "540* @hathamnychanercsce ee cine 
GSS45u eC helmsiord., tacecrtascictes cteitteeers 
843 ne HHAsl ei@hesley,, ‘test aciseeA aectas acvecrte oe 
1,118 [2816 | @ hestervalle-sviosacecrranceecekicr 
10, 983 121A allen hinpaweanvriecssceceec cn clteee 
1,405 1,388 InGOn yb mee tet wos vais, conarseietoes 
27,297 20 Tale Cobalt tasaasren ones PAS scracersienetehors 
1,290 1,204 Cobourg cts eewauicesee ae siete 
8, 733 362m Cochrane mteasenmriccce cele eet 
2,240 Perey lil Ordllatn ile \iinacoonccn oun seanaaens 
897 S105 sim Collingwood) tamesdueee en eee 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
1,768 1,918 
78,317 76,832 
18,720 21,320* 
1,710 1,962 
1,934 2,829* 
2) 487 2577 
4° 543 4,765 
1,330 1,422 
1,426 1,385 
25,012 24° 107 
6,589 6,496 
1,186 1,179 
4,144 4,416 
7,755 9,412 
2,597 2,864 
1,195 1,225 
2,884 3,149 
3,267 3,556 
4) 452 4) 641 
5,474 5,693 
1,200 1,242 
1,015 1,002 
8.791 | 10,425 
4,705 4,501 
1016 1,134 
2,615 2,152 
21,169 24,016* 
1,439 1,388 
2) 537 3/886" 
1217 1,249* 
1,854 2° 280* 
30,655 32,785 
3,151 3,356* 
4,093 3,617 
1,210 1,251 
2,104 2,344 
7,397 8,513 
2,927 3,045 
2,342 2,529 
18/467 | 36,264 
55,201 59, 854* 
1,672 27111 
2,403 2,766 
17,744 19,266 
47,008 65,941* 
27198 27795 
3,478 3445 
1,024 1,049* 
3,003 3,092 
1,944 1,947 
4,796 4,819 
1,277 1,227 
897 1,031 
1,135 1,086 
29,826 32,424* 
2,559 2,752 
1,697 1,686 
1,248 1,258* 
3,256 3,877 
3,491 3/280 
2/209 2/211 
10,646 11,524* 
4,521 4,775 
1,336 1,450 
8,385 8471 
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7.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Population Population 
Province and a Province and a 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
No No No. No 
Ontario—continued Ontario—continued 
NEOHISLOD play fase otis teria cteiesinrcvereorers 2,692 Z26925|| Mlastowelibecenctecsccioiteronierie mere 4,002 4,526 
REO MNGOE: COLUT abate nee ectale castors a averse 3,600 3,505 || Little Current, t...............- 1,527 1,441 
RONDE Cre eins cre csoeieterederereiaicse 43, 639 AS S106 lll ular vely'<ibesieee aco sosnistacinenvrnet 3,211 3,169 
Crystal Beach, Vie. ovcevsascies ccc 1,886 E851 ie bcond ONW.Cs eieie « orensiaiarecxorverioeee 169,569 | 194,416 
PCED EULY OP US ahe rei cecersterarerancoscrencne’s 5,377 A010) mong Branch srvecsccnimcrecece astiane 11,039 12,980 
MPV SPENEN Ge SES oes cca share enener sa) staravarciats 3,427 OUST Wen Oripnalls vars. scceaemtecexpecteteiavecter 1,189 1,238 
PRESET OUCO gi Deke co ere ate. nse -asoswrevaverate: ote 1,797 M836 le ucans Vi. apie eves crete scteieecoreerers 986 1,011 
HD PESUON SUSE. wed cherokee our 2,346 cue) Ibid enews \osonooosudaeeouL coms 1,031 1,096 
MPD Tay OMN abctarers a: onto er ietetei cvatas aleve cc-arers 5,728 GR732: IP MaAdGCVantwetes cio an oackysteeaco tes 1,347 1,385 
OMIT CASS Uae eo cre actcaleretasorsieverscaranere 12,912 15,501 Markdaletyvere ssc snoinoeaecaenon 1,090 1,113 
Dunnville, iP ice Oat Coe ee 5,181 55402) ebfarkshams “vicsmee. Gite ssieiaslre sre 4,294 7,769 
Durham, MR ON es a Le 2,180 2410) | elarmora ayeseer er ieeeuiae meee 1,381 1,331 
Eres GIS Wa Coders: cv areraravaitrarern cvcrirane avers 24,555 245269): @ Massey stit eo by.-as.cacre.eeisvecen teen 1,324 1,223 
Eganville, Vv 1,549 LAGS) || Matta watt. ssinccc sinelecicrerele ceases 3,314 3,143 
Elmira, t. 3,337 4504741 Meaford) itise 25. cence 3, 834 3,866 
Elmvale, v..... 957 10315 || Ge Mid land tien cass retctacre ae 8,656 10, 129* 
LOE Mayet Mepis cyapsVafars, sata ate orahets 1,486 1,644 || Milton, es pe aetna ee 5,629 6,601* 
BnpleMATrtyt. sc. cerra deserts Seen Soe 1,786 1,790 || Milverton, v iat 15122 
EIR Sree reer one at stetata ls orale ner siaacaeeous 1,005 1,195 IMimicositsnsacs sactecereccyeneies 18,212 19,431 
SHAN OLA Theta tes a sieeve isretetestisve 5,353 OROOU |lMeeMibehell tien as visterjleiters eayerartors 2,247 2,371 
LDESTY 0 he te ae OC OIC Ene 3,428 Sele Wiloyedi| aby, \eengnbogocosuuonascas 1,820 1,938 
NK GUCT a ticiey ast nearer hccorcrois ee crarslsceints 3,047 3,226 |e Mount HOrestj it. ictac cece citer: 2,623 2,859* 
MenelOnsH ALIS, Viewers <csin oe wetness 1,359 DADA Ae Napanee; 163%, .%s,./0)s <1 ciere1s:0celojace sare 4,500 4,603 
HERE SUS MU ete co clos ciscziviere.ci clave, ciateiaie 3,831 453'76"ll MING Ww CASblet. jem nerac cries cer me ee 1,272 1,684 
Fonthill, v...... ear Pa aan aeAinee 2,324 2790 We New Hamburg) te... eco seee 2,181 2,438 
Forest, AE See na RGR coh 2,188 2,151 INewalbiskeards it) sccscscilen acre 4,896 5,259 
Forest. SU Vp pei terrence es 20,489 DIMNSSi||MUNEeWwINALket, Uso..jeeecleeeletercrete ete 8,932 9,758 
HROLE UNIO s Uee fee decars oe eiet Oe 9,027 92793) || Me New: LOronto, ibs .acesasiericee se sies 13,384 13, 234 
on HTANCEH NGls > genkie eels cae as 9,481 9,524 INTAgara eta, bende ealseeekincs 2,712 3,113 
ili 45,214 48,208 || Niagara Falls, c 22,351 56,891* 
1,642 12823 \PeNorth BaynCinnessecs 3: meee) Bp reil 23,635 
27,830 33,491* Norwich, v........... case 1,703 1,692 
5,096 Bi 237i eNOLWOOGs Vee eneeeras ae 1,060 1,093 
GeOrsebOw!l, Glee ceic< cso clea es 10,298 AIM SS2 MO alovilletitenciy a ccraerrcietisstewrsser: 10,366 52,793* 
Geraldton, j eles SRR SOAR 3,375 SaWiass || Creve eles thoaspoadrecosncsnsse 4,593 5,588 
RCLEN COGN VNeis eis sete wean teens or 1,156 DPE S Syl MOT ia at sters ares darers care sree 15,345 15,295 
Goderich, Gee Me recs one tear net 6,411 OTLOF WN MOshawai Cocctecearedtusisci arate 62,415 78,082 
Gravenhurst, Usecpepee croc ole oars 3,077 Se2Ou I MOCCAWANC High nis. saysieie cacreeawar 268,206 | 290,741 
KGGHINISD yscbscite as csoe oo ess Be eA 5,148 6,634 @wenkSounds Or econ soe 17,421 17,769 
Gorelplin Geese. tic de cela dnices icc 39, 838 518777 allmerstony Des s cls essai terete 1,554 1,631 
HARP OTS ANC Wiemeirsei one onseee 2,075 2,169 IBATiss Gosden cokers penne ae 5,820 6,271* 
EPAME DULY ites woncts oon weer ove at 2,638 Srulityellh Uktig endl Wie Ch monnack ahem aeae oe 1,169 1,126 
mal Cons Ob ariel ss eate sates PES | PAN a Gabel | Deans iol Ube anaencagacssases 6,004 5,901 
BAAN OV OL isieie sea. cine otelaleeiascrere 4,401 As 6655) see ena DLO Kes Uacien a cre s/ereia srs) iserare ie 16,791 16,262 
HPATTISCON A Us o:<sfo.0.2.0 cece esc ne 1,631 1,748 || Penetanguishene, t............... 5,340 5,349 
ETATVOM AUS eS to acsterannccsteaven 1,787 1ROAT | Perth sti Ae tesiscasaciencc secs 5,360 5,559 
Havelock, v... 5 1,260 1924" ll iRetawa wari cnr sails eu telesians staan 4,509 5,574 
Hawkesbury, t 8, 661 9,188*|| Peterborough, c 47,185 56, 177* 
EIGATAU Lari inier aude Sone m net 2,373 98882) 9 Petrolia, Gass tcc. os tm 3,708 3,929 
Eheanelerctascctass caectaic aatolcs ote era's 4,519 Brose || mibickering ave ances sarees 1,755 1,991 
PATS VALLOs Ue. clas oaremtecie enero ee 3,189 35342719 Pictoniib erate cactus overseers 4,862 5, 027* 
HapersOl aimee chee tien card oe hac 6,874 YO) ||) TRorty Wah irebAas pounanassssoce 2,744 2,903 
EE OONOISMV haste ince (cco nes vieisieeken § 1,136 1,141 PortiArthury Cs. seccesnio case 45,276 48,340 
ProqHols HAUS. bo oe occos veces seo 1,681 1,884: “PortiColbome; ¢.-5.nceuenasseen: 14, 886 17, 986* 
PRADURKASING (bons coe ccincine cies ct 6,870 AZALI Bort Credita transac cceaee ese 7,203 8,475* 
ENCOW ALIN Oh cio nin ele elects cheavalatelete 2,197 280894) @ Bort Doviers byte cic ciciisteccecicees 3,064 3, 220* 
Renin UVa: Use cece titiriecke. 1,959 O82) ||| OLt el einWtee saceeotusrers icicles 1,632 2,058” 
GNOPAN teeter iacincun nde aens ee 10,904 112953 NP OLt Hoperiter cc swe weer sats cece 8,091 8,656* 
IN GANG INOW bart; soa crd hace cee 2,841 e803 al iPontivie Nicos Vaauenncsceuaner 1,053 1,208 
EMANG BUONO tetiry sere occtaincie!sieainieiee 53,526 59,004 POrtiberry Vissi cialewaciee aries 2,262 2,651 
MEMES CMO Mawes oe fe oes wae ones 3,041 $545" Port Stanley, cv... ncsncce. ota. 1,460 1,488 
Kitchener, c 74,485 93-2557 ||( ae OWASSANY Unslels oieicleielelsieisialeletuectes 1,064 1,071 
Lakefield, v 2,167 DDD NMMETOS COLE, Unesmaacteeeests tris ieee os 5,366 5,176 
Leamington, t 9,030 9,554*| Preston, t............- 11,577 13,380 
SG EGR ie ee 18,579 21,250 || Rainy River, t..... Hoot 1,168 1,149 
ey aC eh ee ane ays 3,178 8,025 || Renfrew, t...........- 8,935 9,502 
ETRE EE a he ie a 11,399 12°00 0nme Richmond seven cede pierre 1,215 1,391 


1 Vanier City as of Jan. 1, 1969. 2 The cities of Fort William and Port Arthur amalgamated to become 
Thunder Bay on Jan. 1, 1970. 3 Orillia became a city on Jan. 1, 1969. 
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POPULATION 


7.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—concluded 
Righmonderhillvtecmecirewie eters 
RIA PEtO WING. os lerarcress-s oisierierenstetsters 
RockclittevP ark; Veen cles cect 
Rochen iss cereale cars iors loreve ne erere 
Rodney, v 
StuC@athanines.C..dscrs/ccevrnt« 
Str Clain Beach visemes 
Starve Satante cat ccwirattejerarererere s 
Steel Oma Craver eter ereaecetonts tole 
Sarmigis Coane teteterce cares atiieheraloreraveve 
Sault Ste Marie, c 
Seaforth, t 
Shelburne, v 
SINC) Un no gos ansos0nsengoacans 


Smooth Rock Falls; t............ 
Southampton, ite. ceicccvecernetse nt. 
IS GaRVNET bee cries cic. ctor rs oversicreyerorevere 
Stirling, v 
Stittsville, v 
Stoney: Creek Wt screw sioeete sere 
Stouffville, v 
Stratford Wesatmscrccrs store evemvercien 
Strathroy, t 
Streets ville sty tno screciireinwrce ets 


Sudbury, ¢ 
Sutton, v 
Swansea, v 
PRA VAS GO CK at verrerom tial er checnicraxatere 


Se i era) 


Thornbury, t 
STNINOT OL sabsiecacte ex toosa cvvleral eosvernete ayes 
AD oh iA pitas An oeetenaeme peomecee 
Tillsonburg, t 
Sirnmins teem cideciraed wack 


eee oe ed 


Wixbrid gO sO ae sccicme nc. tclertrem sins 
Victoria eee, Vv 
Walkerton tomes seriernctteencte 
Wallaceburg, t 
Wasaga Beach, v................ 
Waterdown wWisciemcieccrosiente sas orere 
Wiaterlordvit.eeenct sacar oasis 
Waterloo, ¢ 
\VERB Colo bake Se Gh GOON One eS 
Welland’ cae rrn.crccu orice 
iWesatonuberepetn.. «ca sete tote 
Wheatley, v 
Whitby, t 
Wiarton: baer conti lasie kice ats 
Winchester, v... 
Windsor, ¢c....... 
Wine end, 08 y serctrante pio sictaersionai evere 
Woodbridge, v 
Woodstockwie’ vr. asnteurirrenc 
Wyoming, v 


enc ee cee eee te eects eee 


ACR ICO ICCC ICICI ir nO i arn ns 


Manitoba— 
Altona, t 
Beas] Our, Gacrorerers.s cielscrere ie sie 07s 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
16,446 19,773 
2,603 2,678 
2,084 2,246 
3,037 3,513* 
1,041 1,090 
84,472 97,101 
1,460 1,746 
4,489 4,750 
22,469 22,983 
50,976 | 54,552 
43,088 74,594* 
2,255 2,.241* 
1,239 1,354 
8,754 9,929* 
2,453 2,667 
9,603 9,876 
1,131 1,191 
1,818 1,759 
1,671 WEY (ep 
1,315 1,354 
1,508 1,651 
6,048 7,248 
3,188 3, 883* 
20,467 23,068* 
5,150 5,786 
5,056 5, 884 
6, 288 6,480 
80, 120 84, 888* 
1,470 1,594 
9,628 9,703 
1,232 1,294 
4,476 4,922 
1,054 1,067 
1,725 1,688 
1,097 1,149 
8, 633 8,843 
3,030 3,304* 
6, 600 6, 526* 
29,270 29,303 
672,407 | 664,584 
13,183 13,746* 
1,791 1,747 
2,316 2,621 
1e 735 1,662 
1,066 1,114 
3,851 4,380 
7,881 10, 696* 
431 1,382* 
1,985 
2,379 
29, 889* 
1,299 
39,960 
11,047 
1,547 
ATO 
2,034 
1,450 
192,544* 
2,974 
2,473 
24, 027* 
1,024 
2,026 2,129 
1,770 2,214 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Manitoba—concluded 


Carberry, t 
Caw inantst resis cieinecrstelsisiarcusiseeiste 
IDauphiny toes some eee 
Hast Kildonan, ¢................ 


Gri ec obaoaberoacaabououner 
IMICMNEI aonchoooanbesacooDDEKbae 


Morrisnitesenons 
Neepawa, t 
Portageda Prairie, Coens. cicsisee a 
Riversicbieesccuhcusacen ac eee 


The Pas, t 


Win kilersitiseiattis eracoe samurai oes 
Winnipeg, c 


Saskatchewan— 
IASS IMI O18 ibs cetetetssefsl cle avs seyaselesetaneast 
Battleford ist seere eee ee 
IBSPT gM Woe coagbanascdsenpoToooes 


Ganora aber eo donee 
arly letinaacemete aaclacisinssaeiiele 
CarroteRivervibermascescniacite: 
reise bon bee Foe aie ities serkceemeee 
ID aVASON sibsmeian cave Riieistocetictene 
Jae d aleve US oonGos SEGE RO OOOL TOO 
TMIStOViAD, (Cr. caeeceissciscsiinsinenaae 
IBEUOM tngancooooccoooDepunoKaDN 


Fort Qu’Appelle, t 
Gravelbourgaiteemeeieniacanacer 
Grenfell tae tec anceonencieissicee 


Hudson Bay, t 
lahhienloyo linings govucanocecacacec 


Kindersley, t 
Mangenburgnteoe asec ctor 
(Leaders trasyysanc se wees aayen 
Lloydminster, ec. 
(Saskwand@Alltaa) saceeceecehet 
Maple: Creelestict. saci eciee cetiee 


2 See Manitoba. 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
1,303 1,473 
28,166 29,981 
4,369 4,181 
1,443 1,265 
1,930 1,922 
7,374 8,655* 
27,305 28,796 
11,104 10,201 
1,841 2,262 
1,729 1,836* 
1,038 10 
eon 2,305 
2,793 3,097* 
1,370 1,339 
3,197 3,229 
12,388 13,012 
1,574 1,685 
1,368 1,617* 
1,263 1,511 
37,600 43,214 
33,977 35, 685 
1 29,528 
8,576 9,157 
1,841 1,829* 
3,739 4,648* 
1,420 1,577 
3,163 3,470 
4,671 5,031* 
14,248 19,761 
1,627 2,480 
2,708 2,933 
20,077 22,240 
2,529 2,570* 
265, 429 257, 005* 
2,491 2, 872* 
1,627 1,766 
2,702 2,755 
1,008 1,051* 
Daa 2,734 
982 1,064 
957 1,194 
930 1,092* 
1,729 1,710 
928 1,066 
1,114 3,190* 
7,728 9, 062* 
1,695 1,548 
2 2 
933 1,165* 
1,521 1,600 
1,499 1,626* 
1,256 1,369 
1,038 1, 235* 
1,008 1,040 
1,601 1,957* 
3,245 3,979 
1,802 1,891* 
2,968 2,982* 
1,220 1,237 
2,990 3,534* 
Tay 1,269 
1,211 1,236 
5,667 7,071* 
2,291 2,359 


POPULATIONS OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


7.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 


Population 
Province and 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
Saskatchewan—concluded 
Meadow. Lake; b....6csic< accesses ss 2,803 3,375* 
RCM baee sas. ei tielele.cie Seiaiee.e 4,039 4,386 
Melville, Re ee rrates noo ma feces 5,191 5,690* 
IEGOSE PEWS Cnc ccthe sacra ences 33, 206 33 ,417* 
Moosomin, Gece cis aheressasriieswiee ears 1,781 2,141 
ERS raI ARV EN Sab eects co Son ine cseteisaninih: saessiors 3,836 3,963 
North Battleford, C..a.606 6.6008 11,230 12,262 
HOUR OOMS act fer aseiecsiereicce stone Sttsiass 1,340 1,499 
MPZIO WU toeeia. choca ss. aacaceretanatars 1,359 1,569* 
EGBG ALLO gUsemic® Sac ati ace 924 1,202 
Prince Albert,:C.... 0.06. scenes 24,168 26, 269* 
Lp irs hint io a eae ae ee 1,053 
MER OG ITSO SEE oe ars vac siarsrarecs sislacacuvats 131, 127* 
HR OSE LO WIN Gare Se,«,orea ose.crsveireinnesssiese 2,658 
HUORGNEIDMIL RAN ie ciec sn ick ee 1,414* 
RASKR COONS Cs re r6.cccve secraiersiciere : 115,892* 
Shaunavon, t 2,318 
Shellbrook, t 1,088 
Swift Current, c 14, 485* 
“TETEG EG) SS ees Oe Ree ees 2,914* 
OME Wart ctle + ais.-cvisincte nis wea crete 2,154 
Wadenaritin. meriec.ae cise scans 1,404 
Vt W Gs oct ciaitae cacorsesiectmnle 1,032* 
Watrous, tic. - 56.3: hereteiprevorete eraser 1,459 
NRCW OULD Os reine si tiatore sierciatesacs.ciriane 9,000 
Whitewood, t 1,069 
WHET ONG action cee ois onus sia cervas 1,603 
WEGIBELGYeL.c cater re tees 1,048 
WINAIVALGUUtae oem nonc tr ecainau 1,956* 
PMOTICCON GO. Nel sete silts co Rous se ses 12,645* 
Alberta— 

AE RADASCAN batt coe Aa cruickca saline: 1,487 1,551 
ALENCAG Ab oaeek necesito ao ctus ola 2,286 2,592 
WICAVETIONZE, este ssc seenaeee ek 897 1,083* 
NOV AIE Vaan nies cis sikh ciewlsie. tal 1323 1,174 
PAROLE. Ue mci. c ees he ies 1,980 1,779 
Bonn yvallon tse Nocti 1,736 PRY bs 
BOwsislands bir sccss:. tchekscenws 15122 1,160 
LES Tera) Si oa vai ar eee a 2,827 3,354 
RIZE NO. ie Mee ere ones eee 249,641 | 3830,575* 
KE ANNTOSO, 10: Sains se eralea labels aetiere 6,989 8, 362* 
(OPTI) x Sy gr Aen O Doe ater Eee 1 1,445 
CATASTON UM ren teeter eee: 2,801 AiR 
IASON Sb Stee shiet cee eens 1,025 1,090 
Claresholm, t 2,148 2,569* 
Coaldale, t.... 2,592 2,541* 
CONG SKON Gaia, sateen toe eiak 1,307 1,289* 
DICMANS Uy oly oe serosa ASS oie 1,718 155074 
LOGS SS Pease hoe eee ee mee ane 1,418 1,283 
LBC oe An Den COROR SHE. caC AOE 1,254 1,586 
Wrayton Valley tei cocts. ts og see 3,854 Oyo0n 4 
POLIMMMINEVOL, Cs .)504 accsons'e oo os 2,931 3,574* 
PRI OULODY C2 masts esinvacancek nad: 281,027 | 376,925* 
TIBON His Atenas nroyeeiesierlneeaatnce « 3,198 3, 788* 
LENSES) ON Rare eee ee 1,506 1,884* 
BOLbEMACIOO, ti20 5. coco ccearen. 2,490 2,709 
Hort MeMurray, t...e00.---.22.5 1,186 2,614* 
Fort Saskatchewan, t............ 2,972 4,152* 
rind (Centre; 0: 12s, o.soncs eases 1,493 Pols 
Grande Prairie, C.....6<cccscs > 8,352 11,417* 
GertIMs HAW, tess ecscak<a-sue fen 1,095 153767) 
BAM hic cients cis a tec orstssstersos ones 2,645 2,633 
Le iteg eli Sag bh yu ee a ey ee 1,756 2,241 
MT TIGES IV OF, Gee Coke iees since ot oxoece 2,276 2,239 
LER Pts OR pe Cae eee ee eee 3,529 4,307 
LECUET S11 BI See, oe Ee eee 2,270 2,581 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Alberta—concluded 
Baciba Bichejtimee.. eee cee 


Bethbrid cescmsnccasat nnn wise: 
lov dmainstersC,yeee ree meee oe 
Magrath, ithe wana. vecacodsomemns 
Manning staae ayvcctn sees eae 


Micibennanvaby.panericcn actrees 
MedicmesHaity Cyan, pero 
Olds, t 
Peace Riven, b.ccpnnnacc eee 
Picture Buttertsveo.oneece eee 


Redcliff, t..... 
Red Deer, ¢ 
Redwaternts aaceceeccctrtepeciven 
Rimbey, t 
Rocky Mountain House, t........ 
StvAlbertit:eaeieeene ence 


Slave Lake, t 

Spirit River, t 
Stettler: tines ic ase 
Stony Plain, Cee ey eee 
Swan Hills, EA ean oe ee 
Sylvan Dakest-j-nu anaes 
Taber. itee niece tee ene ween 
Three) Halls; tenn en sere 
Two Hills, eee GY ha a 
Walleyviewsst.1.erneeeeeee 
Vegrevillentoprecn, ie meee re: 
WVermilionyiteaenee en een ee 
Wiking) tacit eee 
Wultan, tas ccm cemeteries 
Wiainwils lit. terete vienna: 
Westlock, t 


British Columbia— 
Al bermnisie; seneanectenect ne aciee 
Armstrong, ¢ 
Asheorolt; veetennenc senda cnsteese 
Burns Lake, v 
Castlegar, t. 
Chetwynd, v............ 
Chilliwack, ¢ 


Courtenay, c 
@ranbrooky Cone .mrocsect aceon 
Crestonitser aco stee tanner 
Gamberland}ivecssceeen eee 
Dawson Creek, €.........020000++ 


GENIC Cintas scree ernie 


Golden, Waensadannnminceemadee ates 
FLO st cide vectrnecarseen nee eeains + 


2 See Saskatchewan. 


231 
Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
1,314 1,490 
3,029 3,035 
2,356 2,856* 
35,454 37, 186* 
2 2 
1,338 1,220* 
896 1,179 
1,078 1,104* 
24,484 25,574 
2,483 2,999* 
2,543 4,087* 
978 1,013* 
2,961 2,882* 
3,938 4,421* 
1,022 1,328 
2,362 1,950 
2,221 2,141 
19,612 26,171* 
1,135 1,041 
1,266 1,502* 
2,360 2,446 
4,059 9,736* 
2,823 3,543* 
468 1,716* 
890 1,034* 
3,638 3, 988* 
1,311 1,397 
643 1,414 
1,381 1,332 
3,951 4,584 
1,491 1,452* 
826 1,056* 
1,077 1,827* 
2,908 3,598" 
2,449 2,685 
1,043 1,146* 
1,310 1,505 
3,351 3,867" 
1,838 2,685* 
5,300 6,008* 
1,054 2,279* 
4,616 4,783 
1,288 1,426 
868 1,154* 
1,041 1,290 
2,253 3,440* 
1 1,368 
8,259 8,681 
1,756 2,671 
3,485 4,913 
5,549 7,849* 
2,460 2,920* 
1,303 1,277 
10,946 12,392* 
3,726 4,299 
1,075 1,114 
2,661 Qerloe 
1,081 1,213 
3,619 6, 749° 
1,032 1,203 
1,091 1,450 
1,776 2,590 
2,347 2,556* 
2,751 2,948 
744 1,022* 


232 POPULATION 


7.—_Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—concluded 


Population Population 
Province and Province or Territory and a 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census Census Census 
No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia—continued British Columbia—concluded 

KamloopsniC ten. aemoniescen terre ee 10,076 10-759) | Prince Rupert, C).. 50 eeeeseeen 11,987 14,677* 
IGLOWNAY (Oscar arsslasternteyofeioiste sieve 13,188 170067) ebrineetonsavecmns err rerteerae venice 2,163 2, 1617 
iKimberleyaemtictaseetiaivenicc 6,018 SNOOIO I Quesnel Mtseperie a schersecelel crv 4,673 5, 125" 
GinniainG svaaicie aeeiovsseassierers protests 2,123 27869" Revelstokesie:.n.+.eie erence 3,624 4,791* 
gsichysimnibiasiucen em tetreyeaieeeteear: AUB 6) A IRESIENO Os op aspananeuobuGaone 4,354 4,264 
Make Cowichan) Vidoe orn nccicioenreer 2,149 2,308 PSlnoneATmb ava cccmewrt rer teels 1,506 1,854 
Jb phi CN Ch onaen dec pene ia ate ane 2,365 2° S00) Ie Sidney Avs sansa, orataastnatacracctiteiie 1,558 3, 165* 
MAiVGOE tavern sickle cers otasoursienes 1,304 TSO) sSmathers even soatecer cnet actrees 2,487 3,1385* 
Mar vsvallevaysans srscttsnrewere ee aes 1,057 MDGs) [) cobra. Cope ence choy ove tkreroneass Arov versie 11,580 11,600 
Merritt htssaren coats sensations: 3,039 A500 Ni Wickuelet cvamrccessiceeiceytarerciorcice 782 1,054* 
Mission CiGyaibacr:- ier setae terse 3,251 3,412 NEINGO IRIE (Os 6aosennnoooL dk aacs 384,522 | 410,375 
IMOntrOSOE Veer ais doteco ater oeias 862 1,079 Wand erhootvacce cence 1,460 1,507 
ON SIKUSD Viera cvecrorsnistomerars arcmin vers 1 1,282 \icrasto thn Ra as aun Gnome seers ne 10,250 11, 4237 
Nanaimo, c we 14,135 15,188 || Victoria, c... a) 54,941 57,453 
iNelsonNGiae sec saceetonteoreemicks 7,074 OP504SeWarfieldavisnceison celnctteta cores 2,212 2,255 
New Westminster, c............. 33,654 Se UNS Wier ROO Caoonnoecasuonnonoe 6,453 7,787 
North Kamloops, t.............. 6, 456 LUS1O AN Walltamis Wake tesa cren cities 2,120 3,167 
North Vancouver, ¢.............. 23, 656 26,851 
@livienivewen cas are Tee ceee 1,774 1,563 | Yukon Territory— 
OSOVOOSS Varin rele « coe co wieislerostere 1,022 1,166 Whitel ; 
Parkevillosy acs ocsassas hook. 1/183 | 1,426 BLO OTS O Cel eni renner cana | | 
I entiGhOmsi Cea tance isso cieres 13,859 15,330* 
iRortrAlbermiyc.serrri aera 11,560 13,755*|Northwest Territories— 
Ort Coquigtam: (Casa 8,111 Ll ont omit heavens eran ani 1 2,120 
Orbe MOOG yinGarnsceiircee eines 4,789 7,021 layoRGiversuteme a aeeeriitas ceri 1 2,002 
Prince iG corgesiC...ssne ss cents 13,877 OHA MALS) SEIN NIG Use nop ocoooecooe ooae 1 3,741 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 


Subsection 4.—Density of Population 


Table 8 shows the density of population in the different provinces and territories of 
Canada in the census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. Omitting the Yukon and North- 
west Territories where population density is exceedingly low, there were 9.50 persons per 
square mile in Canada as a whole in 1966 compared with 8.66 in 1961 and 6.65 in 1951. 
The greatest increase in the latest five years was shown by Ontario where there were 2.11 
more persons per square mile, followed by Prince Edward Island where there was an in- 
crease of 1.79. However, it should be remembered that the population within the provinces 
is very unevenly distributed; all provinces with the exception of the Maritimes have large 
areas almost devoid of population and concentration in other areas is very high. The 
density of each county and census division, of each city, town and village of 2,500+, and of 
component parts of metropolitan and other major urban areas in 1966 is given in DBS 
Census Report 1.1 (Catalogue No. 92-601). Table 9 gives density in the city proper and 
in the fringe area of each of the five largest metropolitan areas in 1966 compared with 
1961 and 1956. 


Subsection 5.—Sex and Age Distribution 


The sex and age distributions of a population are basic to most, if not all, other analyses, 
as they influence employment, marriage, birth and death rates and a multitude of other 
factors that are of great importance in the national life. 


Sex.—The Canadian population has always been characterized by an excess of males, 
although this excess has been greatly modified in recent years. Since Confederation, the 
peak sex ratio for Canada as a whole was 113 reached in 1911, a census year that fell within 
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8.—Land Area and Density of Population, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


Population 1951 Population 1956 Population 1961 Population 1966 
Province 
or Land Area 
Territory Per Per Per Per 
Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sa. 
Mile Mile Mile Mile 
sq. miles No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland 
(incl, Labrador). . 143,045 361,416 2.538 415,074 2.90 457, 853 3.20 493 , 396 3.45 
Prince Edward 
Walang ose cn c08 2,184 98, 429 45.07 99,285 45.46 104, 629 47.91 108, 535 49.70 
Nova Scotia........ 20,402 642, 584 31.50 694,717 34.05 737,007 36.12 756 , 039 37.06 
New Brunswick. . 27,835 515,697 18.53 554, 616 19.93 597, 936 21.48 616, 788 22.16 
WEBER, ahs. Secercas 523,860 || 4,055,681 7.74 | 4,628,378 8.84 | 5,259,211 10.04 | 5,780,845 11.04 
ORGAO bene cai 344,092 || 4,597, 542 13.36 | 5,404,933 15.71 | 6,236,092 18.12 | 6,960,870 20.23 
Manitoba... c...00:06 211, 775 776, 541 3.67 850,040 4.01 921,686 4.35 963 , 066 4.55 
Saskatchewan...... 220, 182 831,728 3.78 880, 665 4.00 925,181 4.20 955,344 4.34 
HAL) SYCLENegees  eeee 248, 800 939, 501 3.78 | 1,128,116 4.51 | 1,331,944 5.35 | 1,463,203 5.88 
British Columbia. . 359,279 || 1,165,210 3.24 | 1,398,464 3.89 | 1,629,082 4.53 | 1,873,674 5.22 
Canada 
(Exclusive 
of the 
Territories)....| 2,101,454 ||13, 984,329 6.65 |16, 049, 288 7.64 |18, 200,621 8.66 |19,971, 760 9.50 
Yukon Territory... 205,346 9,096 0.04 12,190 0.06 14,628 0.07 14,382 0.07 
Northwest 
‘Petritories... 2... 1,253, 488 16,004 0.01 19,313 0.02 22,998 0.02 28,738 0.02 
Canada........ 3,560,238 |/14, 009,429 3.93 |16,080,791 4.52 |18, 238,247 5.12 |20,014,880 5.62 


§.—Land Area and Density of Population in Canada’s Five Largest Metropolitan Areas, 
Census Years 1956, 1961 and 1966 


Norr.—Revised 1966 land area used for density figures for all years. 


Metropolitan Area 


as 0 


Montreal— 
City proper 
Fringe area 


Toronto— 


[Gins Aigo) ye oka OOP GNIS 


Fringe area 


Vancouver— 
City proper 
Fringe area 


Winnipeg— 
City proper 
Fringe area 


Ottawa— 
City proper 
Fringe area 


1956 1961 1966 
- ee 
Lan 
f 1966 Density Density Density Area 
Population per Population per Population per 
Sq. Mile Sq. Mile Sq. Mile 

No. No. No. No. No. No. sq. mile 
See AGt ene 1,116,582 19,271 1,201,559 20,738 | 1,222,255 21,095 57.94 
Oe aR IIS 629, 487 1,363 909, 120 1,968 | 1,214,562 2,629 461.94 
667,706 19,099 672,407 19,234 664, 584 19,010 34.96 
eet esis 834, 637 1,092 |} 1,152,182 1,507 | 1,493,912 1,954 764.40 
pe eatteiometeicin a cee 365, 844 8,443 384,522 8, 874 410,375 9,471 43.33 
i ae tee EO ee 299,173 656 405, 643 889 481,911 1,056 456.16 
SOON ae ONO 255, 586 8, 463 265, 986 8,807 257,005 8,510 30.20 
Ser nteerresinistsi xe 157,155 656 210, 557 879 251,754 1,051 239. 43 
i RON ie Oe 222,129 5, 223 268, 206 6,306 290,741 6, 836 42.53 
Be ciete sky Miieie/e 123,340 431 161,555 565 203,794 712 286.06 
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a period of heavy immigration; the 1966 ratio was 101. 


In the older settled provinces east 
of Manitoba the ratio varied between 104 in 1911 and 100 in 1966, but in the western 
provinces which were being opened to settlement in the early years of the century the ratio 
changed from a high of 146 in 1911 to 103 in 1956. 

The sex distributions and variations in ratio among the provinces are given for the 
census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 in Table 10. 


10.—Sex Distribution of the Population and Sex Ratio, by Province, 
Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


1951 1956 
Province 
or Males Males 
Territory Males Females to 100 Males Females to 100 
Females Females 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

INewsroundland yar csh ace aieleiestuneves crite ee 185,143 176,273 105 213,905 201, 169 106 
erince WC warcels lancer tne tre 50,218 48,211 104 50,510 48,775 104 
IN(OM ANSTO yoo ao ce ten don Unto one Aloe 324,955 317,629 102 353, 182 341,535 103 
ING We BrUnS WiC Kaas ee sen ee cota cuie 259,211 256, 486 101 279,590 275,026 102 
Quebec Crerrterrctaictks cs sineeiinieeudeaae 2,022,127 2,033, 554 99 2,317,677 2,310,701 100 
Ontariorerncte oe ce Ltr alee 2,314,170 2, 283,372 101 2,721,519 2,683, 414 101 
Manitoba cn tcacctrtre ota dete «Wee cok 394, 818 381,723 103 432,478 417, 562 104 
paskapchewaneetenat - ear o trae 434, 568 397, 160 109 458 , 428 422 237 109 
Al ertaty entrar sn ota dr Rui orete. cae 492,192 447,309 110 585,921 537,195 109 
IBritish« Colum biases eee. fee cae 596, 961 568 , 249 105 720,516 677, 948 ’ 106 
NAi OY UNseghIOaAer sdecdanasaso Seow one ke 5,457 3,639 150 6, 924 5,266 131 
INonth west) MerritoOries; cen satanic ce sce 9,053 6,951 130 11,229 8,084 139 
Canad acre” sa. cer one manatee 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 102 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 108 

1961 1966 
Males Males 
Males Females to 100 Males Females to 100 
Females Females 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland. ania severe svauenes etre 234,924 222,929 105 252,125 241,271 104 
Prince Edward Island................... 53, 857 51,272 104 54,974 53, 561 103 
INOva Scotia tov.s se eee entries cater: 374, 244 362, 763 103 380,517 375,522 101 
ING WABTUnS WICK apy omer ne erica 302, 440 295,496 102 310,145 306, 643 101 
Quebec sereeer ne nie cen ate nee 2,631,856 2,627,355 100 2,885,927 2,894,918 100 
Ontario Jesceceincnrlet Satya aiske cate ayes ete 3,134, 528 8,101,564 101 3,479,149 3,481,721 100 
IMATItOb ace reistac clk reins Oke eisai hee. 468, 503 453,183 103 484 266 478, 800 101 
Saskatchewan venun sonvvesenvs.cveeeea tsar 479, 564 445,617 108 489 ,040 466 , 304 105 
Al bertasseencee cei rire oni emonian fer war 689 , 383 §42, 561 107 746,245 716,958 104 
BritishiColumbias cee atecenceeer nee 829,094 799, 988 104 948,585 925,089 103 
Wirkconiel Grritvonyac mccain nitieo «eee 8,178 6, 450 127 7,805 6,577 119 
Northwest: Derritoriest..csqds12sereodwse 12,822 10,176 126 15,566 13,172 118 
Canad ates ce race 9,218,893 9,019,354 102 10,054,344 9,960,536 101 


Age.—The age composition of the Canadian population is, of course, a reflection of 
past trends in vital rates and immigration. The lower birth rate of the 1961-66 period 
relative to that of the late 1950s had a considerable impact on the population under 15 
years of age in 1966. This age group increased by only 400,000 or 6.5 p.c. between 1961 
and 1966 as compared with a gain of 967,000 or 18.5 p.c. in the 1956-61 period. As a 
result, the proportion that this age group formed of the total population fell from 34.0 
p.c. in 1961 to 32.9 p.c. in 1966. The population of working age—those 15-64—increased 
more substantially, with a gain in excess of 1,200,000 or 11.5 p.c. in the 1961-66 period. 
Consequently, this age group constituted 59.4 p.c. of the total population in 1966 as com- 
pared with 58.4 p.c. five years earlier. Close to one third of the over-all 1961-66 increase 
in the 15-64 age group occurred among those 15-19 years of age. This young adult age 
group in 1966 was, of course, comprised of those born in the high birth rate, postwar years. 
The proportion of persons 65 years of age or over was approximately the same in 1966 
as in 1961. 
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Table 11 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and by 
sex for the census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. 
fied age group is given for 1966 in Table 12. 


The provincial distribution by speci- 


11.—Male and Female Populations, by Age Group, Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


1951 1956 1961 1966 
Age Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Q- 4 years......... 879,063 843,046 | 1,011,835 971,728 | 1,154,091 | 1,102,310 | 1,128,771 1,068,616 
a OD otis fut 713,873 683 , 952 919,952 887,101 | 1,063,840 | 1,015,682 | 1,172,821 1,128,036 
IS Ve eee 575, 122 555, 661 732,032 702 , 562 948,160 907,839 | 1,071,255 1,022,258 
Se ae ee Sea 532,180 525,792 586 , 635 575, 666 729,085 703, 524 928,958 908, 767 
Omak Ise a fea ase 537,535 551,106 567,179 561,931 587,139 596, 507 (20, ALS 734,183 
ZS eee ee 552, 812 578, 403 605, 836 592, 301 613, 897 595,400 619, 462 622,332 
Sie Bie he eee 512,557 530,177 602,535 613, 750 644, 407 627,403 630,498 611,199 
BD Ome se PACA sae vs 503,571 495 , 562 555, 763 558, 622 631,072 639 , 852 649,769 636,375 
40-44 “ 445,800 422,767 522,615 502, 784 559, 996 558,965 624, 709 632,319 
45-49 “ 387,708 356, 971 455, 827 422,988 515,516 499, 800 542,752 547,163 
50-54 “ 340, 461 322,195 381, 835 351,215 442,909 420,279 498 , 283 489,981 
55-59 =“ 292,564 278,126 321,973 307,271 362,145 343 , 690 413,389 402,911 
60-64 “ 264,324 241, 828 265,652 259, 265 292,569 291, 066 330, 006 333 , 404 
65-69 “ 228,076 205,421 237,551 226, 562 239,685 247,417 254,938 276,771 
70-74 “ 160,398 154,674 187,490 183, 218 196,076 206, 099 198, 808 228, 399 
Gy iene ere 94,130 94,261 113,550 113,948 134,186 140,051 138,967 161,398 
ret Ca a 45,963 50, 828 55, 636 61, 460 69, 046 hte U1 80,664 | 96, 655 
‘stistel eee ie rere ae 17,539 22,060 21,688 26,670 27178 33, 606 33,073 43,717 
90 years or over.... 5,197 7,726 6,295 9,870 7,946 12,098 10,106 16,052 
Totals... 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 | 9,218,893 | 9,019,354 |10,054,344 | 9,960,536 

12.—Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1966 

: : 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 

Province or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Years 

No. No. No. No. No. No, 
Wowsoundlan die nzccie sects caters cece s 68,545 67,007 63,531 54,307 35,976 53,299 
Prince Eidward Island............... 12,587 13,023 12,023 11,061 6,781 11,256 
NOM RO COLD. Pee aN oho naurwnes 85,521 87, 433 81,600 74,149 52,598 84,372 
New Brunswick............--.s0000- 72, 859 76,295 72,908 65, 567 42,331 65,198 
Wuchecre Meee ey cae x cuikiie de eset 632, 489 682,874 628, 210 566,315 474,158 752,995 
MGAIVO Wier etree career «Toe ireta cee 745,744 770,061 688, 270 599, 197 485,053 881,011 
MIGHLOD HA nee ne rire caret soon 102,425 105, 527 99, 227 87, 848 66,899 109, 460 
DASAEC HOW all ernee a taesi te aecierahes learsis 107,515 110,130 103 , 304 88, 412 62,150 104,651 
ENING aii so) cnet es eis Pe One 173, 568 179, 540 157, 658 128,999 102,005 186, 681 
ent ote tn OLIN DIA cere. ciate sich eererscis ow 188,778 203,068 182, 424 158, 406 129,761 227,754 
RAT COnMEECEDINON Ya 1e setiee tacns  onas sen 2,124 1,848 1,487 1,017 1,116 2,339 
Northwest Territories............... 5, 282 4,051 PEA 2,454 2,470 4,475 
Canad atrnd tate soins o nee 2,197,387 | 2,300,857 | 2,093,513 | 1,837,725 | 1,461,298 2,483,491 

35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Total 

Years Years Years Years Years 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

BEV CO NN CLAN hea 524 craic ce Memarerenc 49,027 43,867 28,665 10,261 18,911 493 , 396 
Prince Edward Island............... 10,912 10, 846 8,357 3,595 8,094 108,535 
EIS COLA Menricicl betes otal oratories 84,118 81,138 57,838 21,642 45,637 756,039 
BEM SSTTINS WACK. 6. <4. c)0 soso ccs ale nieces aie 66,697 60,595 44,020 16,623 33,695 616, 788 
SED OO ee ee ne ie fie, o etn NE sisjas 730,872 565,813 395, 465 133, 813 217,841 5, 780,845 
LATION een arene itis aie oak te ainie 941,974 744,385 537, 453 199, 206 368, 516 6,960,870 
IGT ONIG Mie cosa esis tap a eeiAaa ase 117,065 106, 752 79,005 28, 668 60,190 963 , 066 
AC AIASTIOVELTIY rietah ieiard ciardhs ete ierclccietat: 110, 413 103,270 76,617 27,264 61,618 955,344 
PRADOR UR ee cya, snd tect he era as 184, 532 145, 224 100, 986 35,195 68,815 1,463, 208 
JEse yn slay Gol tiheel oy} Pan ee reper 242,415 213,059 149,343 54,902 123, 764 1,873,674 
DPACGN EL OITIbOTY:..50 > sa ounces oe 2,016 1,240 732 216 297 14,382 
Northwest Territories............... 3,181 1,990 1,229 324 461 28,738 
SUATIAA TY Coys ys ie teres 2,543,172 | 2,078,179 | 1,479,710 531,709 | 1,007,839 || 20,014,880 
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Subsection 6.—Marital Status 


After sex and age, marital status analysis is probably next in importance from a vital, 
economic and social viewpoint. The number of married females between 15 and 45 years 
of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a population. If the proportion of 
females in this group is low, the expected birth rate will be low. In 1966, 61.2 p.c. of all 
married females were in the 15-44 age group compared with 62.9 p.c. in 1961, 64.0 p.c. 
in 1951, 61.2 p.c. in 1941 and 63.5 p.c. in 1931. 


In the 1961-66 period, the total population 15 years of age or over increased by 11.4 
p.c. while the single adult population rose by 18.0 p.c., the married by 8.7 p.c. and the 
widowed and divorced combined by 12.5 p.c. Thus, the proportion of the adult popula- 
tion who were single increased from 26.5 p.c. in 1961 to 28.0 p.c. in 1966 and the married 
proportion fell from 66.6 p.c. to 65.0 p.c. in the five-year interval. It is of interest that 
the 1961-66 decline in the proportion married is attributable largely to smaller proportions 
in this category in the younger adult age groups. The proportion of those 25 years of 
age or over who were married was approximately the same at the two census years, 1.e., 
79 p.c., but the married proportion for the 15-24 age group fell from 23.0 p.c. in 1961 to 
21.4 p.c. in 1966. 


The marital status of the population in 1966 is shown in Table 13. 


13.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1966, 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Wnderldiyears).messeyenw ncn ocd sem eirewiet M. 3,372, 847 _ — — 3,372,847 
F, 3,218,910 — _ _ 3,218,910 

ky, 6,591,757 — — _ 6,591,757 

15-19 OF BOSC COOSA I EEa ODE nC atoe M. 917,589 11,188 160 21 928,958 
ia, 839, 812 68, 692 167 96 908, 767 

ANS 1,757,401 79,880 327 117 1,837,725 

20-24 UIP a 55 SR a an AA eS Ie COE Ae M. 508, 672 217,779 291 373 727,115 
Jae 324, 762 406 , 922 1,031 1,468 734, 183 

Ee 833 , 434 624, 701 1,322 1,841 1,461,298 

25-34 Saat atte ahaah tu vaa and cree auererasesseoataua cnretttevs jy M. 265, 222 979,302 1,604 3, 832 1,249,960 
1 149,678 | 1,068,296 7,368 8,189 1,233,531 

ote 414,900 | 2,047,598 8,972 12,021 2,483, 491 

35-44 SOME. Se yooanssbctay crave s.siesaretaserallcie. ce sakeeks M. 146,523 | 1,114,948 6, 408 6,599 1,274,478 
int, 98, 428 1,127,718 31,364 11,184 1,268, 694 

acs 244,951 | 2,242,666 37,772 17,783 2,543,172 

45-54 eMaey etna cyeraeicielneiacoratarstelofo orsisiaernct M. 104, 744 914,181 15, 523 6, 587 1,041,035 
F, 89,947 858,387 78,451 10,359 1,037,144 

Ee 194,691 | 1,772,568 93,974 16,946 2,078,179 

55-64 Sadr eASctetienie stra siertoias Cee laamcsias M. 78,678 627,089 32, 782 4,846 743,395 
F, 76,473 511, 869 142,234 5,739 736,315 

rT 155,151 | 1,138,958 175,016 10,585 1,479, 710 

65-69 Be OSEACe ORO RT Ome tei M. 28, 832 199,031 25,593 1,482 254, 938 
IR, 28,110 149,170 98,172 1,319 276,771 

als 56, 942 348, 201 123,765 2,801 531,709 

MOLY CA YS OV OVED rer. coon alee ner or ates M. 50,657 296,036 113,286 1,639 461,618 
1 56, 706 172,609 315, 863 1,043 546,221 

a0 107,363 468,645 429,149 2,682 1,007, 839 

AIVA S08: 3205S Sx ete wontinaesee M. | 5,473,764 | 4,359,554 195,647 25,379 || 10,054,344 

F. 4,882,826 | 4,363,663 674, 650 39,397 9,960,536 

T. | 10,356,590 | 8,723,217 870,297 64,776 || 20,014,880 
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Subsection 7.—Ethnic Groups and Birthplaces 


Ethnic Groups.—A population made up of diverse ethnic groups gives rise to political, 
social and economic problems quite different in nature from those of one with a more 
homogeneous ethnic composition. These problems are mitigated, however, to the extent 
that certain groups are more easily integrated than others. It is equally true that the 
different backgrounds of various ethnic groups lend variety and diversity to the national 
life. 


The two basic groups in the Canadian population are the French and British Isles 
ethnic groups. The influence of the French in Canada covers a longer period and, with 
the exception of the 1921 Census, this group has always exceeded in number any of the 
components of the British Isles ethnic group. 


In 1961, each person was asked the question: ‘““To what ethnic or cultural group did 
you or your ancestor (on the male side) belong on coming to this Continent?”’. The 
language spoken at the time by the person, or his paternal ancestor, was used as an aid in 
determining the person’s ethnic group. ‘The classification is given for 1961 in Table 14 
with comparative figures for 1951 and 1941. Information on ethnic group was not col- 
lected in the 1956 or 1966 Censuses. 


14. Distribution of the Population by Ethnic Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


‘Ethnic Group 19411 1951 1961 

No. No. No. p.c 
BE RO Or DRI TO CCRC ODOM CIUCT TCR ECC OeIC Tene Tare 5,715, 904 6,709, 685 7, 996, 669 43.8 
AAR lly eR eee coh a eR 2,968, 402 3,630,344 4,195,175 23.0 
eA DA OE SEE OIE OCR TRCN 1,267,702 1,439, 635 1,753,351 9.6 
oe ep EE ECE OE CRO yar oens 1,403,974 1,547,470 1,902,302 10.4 
avin s CORR Ce © CoRR ae RET RON ep TRC ee 75, 826 92 , 236 145, 841 0.8 
AVE WEFICUTOP CAN so 5 cas re tes erste arora csan ome 5,526, 964 6,872,889 9,657,195 53.0 
PPRUTEI ULEAD se es saad cect fe (otlotadateid Hiei sualeos «chee cts praca 37,715 32,231 106, 535 0.6 
PES rteamn SNA yore aycetia ics ais aeeicie eval srbeote aaa eeers Stone roceim aoa 29,711 35,148 61,382 0.3 
Czech And SlOVAK s cauccn sumeins « Gietis cienountbaonet aes 42,912 63,959 73,061 0.4 
BISVS SERS ED gt Cece ects ate gs oderaaaves Ghats TEAR CEN a SIE oes 37,439 42,671 85,473 0.5 
PINAR EL oes reset c lero alee ie ears oe la iaveaie MT afc, PESOS eect ee 41, 683 43,745 59, 486 0.3 
HEKOnO He Meee Arte at nee sc hlutiaseatnes oA Mee ntetanvetas 3, 483,038 4,319,167 5,540,346 30.4 
RETINA Tees Ss ee. He etter nner nee 464, 682 619, 995 1,049,599 5.8 
Gina) eos dl ep Ate rere eaeee Soe Parone en aes 11,692 13,966 56,475 0.3 
PPC ALIA rca aay ical ae sivinis marae oie cussion hei 54,598 60, 460 126, 220 0.7 
GO LANE CLIC erste tHe Mined wine Nk nn ain ey ata s Oe, ean 21,050 23,307 30,623 0.2 
ERAN ee ste ok at Nt cia cat eoaheras thal na ose lee 112,625 152,245 450,351 2.5 
RRSP AS IR: fire reptetarh erate rere aye arenas Serene aerancha reese rae tos Wiha 170,241 181,670 173 ,344 1.0 
RID LisfAn tans eet ee ace Cte cere eee iat 7,789 16,224 27,629 0.2 
MP RhenlanGgsiene, .cee aa maieiaa eens oe hece Hen ah a 212, 863 264 , 267 429,679 2.4 
IV ORWOR UA rest oie ea nia one mh nc erties Saas ar 100,718 119, 266 148,681 0.8 
Polis lis. Aare nas, Mee tee dave hace wa Io eee ores 167,485 219,845 323,517 1.8 
LEO ETE: Gt, (Ee a Ree ORE ae, ST Pr eee ee ee 24,689 23,601 43, 805 0.2 
LEST SST he SS ate a eR re ee A cee et 83,708 91,279 119, 168 (Sz 
ROU LIS Trek ava ev ator fein yA yar rots aren cioehs erticro kn mma tela 85,396 97,780 120 757 Onn 
PR Recrrea rn ean cen yas mechs see ches ecto velcto aig vcrayayavave erator 305, 929 395, 043 473 , 337 2.6 
BU TIDORIA WIG ee acer aete ete eT ae ake Meare orators 21,214 21,404 68, 587 0.4 
COGINOR Spee Sets dee rhs es eee ee Do aahialionens 9,787 35,616 88,190 0.5 
Pa SRAUAO aan Oma oon ci ale Mota vob ayese orareaIote isis Gels 74,064 72,827 121,753 0.7 
ASTIN ERD ee irae eee ea OE ee eats 34,627 32,528 58,197 0.3 
SSRANOROY, © cece we oie sisters cartels slew oe aie osabaleratere aad 23,149 21,663 29,157 0.2 
MBSE Rae ieee eee eves oh wal cree Mamie et icussnr ee Seats lojsictodsiate tors 16, 288 18, 636 34,399 0.2 
MPO MRON GP UGAUN cots, 05 cipher nae ein mie auctoa, «ayaa A pavorsz tavsteeve siete 189, 723 354, 028 462, 630 2.5 
Native Indian and Eskimo xj.j6c0.a.05 smarecinae wesiew sme 125,521 165,607 220,121 1,2 
UES gga Ye IS OF eae Syl area nee ryt coe boas ree 22,174 18,020 32,127 0.2 
RIDGE ATC MOUBLALEG shan teins cue om arnitaineura tiers eclaatte 42,0282 170,401 210,382 TeZ 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 
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Birthplaces.—Table 15 gives the total population of Canada classified by country of 
birth for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1961, and Table 16 shows the province of birth of 
Canadian-born persons for the same years. For immigrants, the country of birth was 
recorded according to boundaries existing at the date of the census. Information on 
birthplaces was not collected in the 1956 or 1966 Censuses. 


15.—Country of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Country 19411 1951 1961 
No No. No. p.c 
Canada 9,487,808 11,949,518 15,393,984 84.4 
British Isles Stateyens ae 960, 1252 912, 482 969,715 5.3 
Other Commonwealth ; 43,644 20, 567 47, 887 0.3 
TOP Oe eer ersteyetere ohio tts an Oe Pcveik wie e eterarne Cosel hess raynvene oie Bite 653, 705 801,618 1,468,058 8.0 
Austria 60,718 37,598 70,192 0.4 
Czechoslovakia 25,564 29,546 35,748 0.2 
France 13,795 15,650 36,108 0.2 
Germany 28,479 42,693 189,131 1.0 
Greece 5,871 8,594 38,017 0.2 
Hungary 31,813 32,929 72,900 0.4 
Italy 40,432 57, 789 258,071 1.4 
Netherlands 9,923 41,457 135,033 0.7 
Poland 155, 400 164,474 171, 467 0.9 
Scandinavian countries? 72,473 64,522 74,616 0.4 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.................. 124, 402 188, 292 186, 653 1.0 
Mug oslaivagiy..tr cee sities atone he weenie cee ee oe 17,416 20,912 50,826 0.3 
Other wropednscye si rcysee ayer ore ceree earaeelroe 77,424 97,162 149,306 0.8 
INCHES nth tes, ERI SRA Seat itr era ICRA C eatin 44,443 37,145 Seon 0.3 
Tarn eae eees a ctcvacx carota the vstoxavavere or aa shavncas Wattle wesceyevese sorcuerthe 29,095 24,166 36,724 0.2 
ObherzAs ian eee sect ores erreeis wacarorocenieenianeibnaconerenepersiere 15,348 12,979 21,037 0.1 
Mimi ted Statesmreyass cae os cctces aves Saamiaak aocesea rl eenens 312,473 282,010 283, 908 1.6 
@thercountricseaas sae is oe aieociecireer eee Bole 6, 089 16,934 0.1 
Ot als rrr ea ren et eens 11,506, 6554 14,609, 429 18,238, 247 100.0 
1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2Tncludes the Republic of Ireland. 3 Includes Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden, 4 Includes persons whose birthplace was not stated. 


16.—Province of Birth of Canadian-Born Persons, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


A Province or 
Province 1941 1951 1961 Territory 1941 1951 1961 
No. No, No. No. No. No, 
i 397, 623 AQ TROON NN Saskcnmeasmeeieccte 667,832 817,404 | 1,030,755 
108, 423 117,310 IO SIPS NWN a ooodondoddoane 479,098 649, 594 965,425 
568,797 660,150 BSE NIB Chacon gotten cone 335, 554 514,651 843, 596 
463,127 549, 984 655,066 || Y.T. and N.W.T.... 12, 267 16,654 26,028 


3,155,549 | 3,881,487 | 4,916,024 
3,128,810 | 3,645,074 | 4,667,159 
570,349 699, 587 878,369 Canada......... 9,487,808 1/11,949,518 | 15,393,984 


1 Includes persons born in Canada whose province of birth was not stated. 


Subsection 8.—Relisgious Denominations 


In the 1961 Census, enumerators were instructed to record the specific religious body, 
denomination, sect or community reported in answer to the question: ‘‘What is your reli- 
gion?”. Thus, it should be noted that census figures do not measure church membership 
or indicate the degree of affiliation with any religious body. As shown in Table 17, close 
to eight out of ten persons in Canada stated that they belonged to one of the three numeri- 
cally largest denominations—Roman Catholic, United Church and Anglican—in 1961. 
The table gives comparative figures for the census years 1941 and 1951; this information 
was not collected in the 1956 or 1966 Censuses. 
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17.— Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Religious Denomination 1941 1951 1961 
No. No. No. p.c 

EAU SRETUTS) Ae spa, Svea Sea i ee ty coy ee ee a 18,485 21,398 25,999 0.1 
EmeiroanGbhurch Of Canada, 3. cisco vce ec css aw eee 1,754, 368 2,060,720 2,409,068 13.2 
IE UEIEUS eR Ok on SOLD OR EO U Den Coen ea ones 484, 465 519,585 593, 553 3.3 
GaABax Cyt OR eke Sonne OBO AR OE en OS en aan 139, 845 172,271 239,766 1.3 
Perec ELUM CSS CS eye Nc dirk ence tetera 7,007 34,596 68,018 0.4 
CaS ast eee ic rere Oo TAS IN ni ora sore S Yao ey bin cvanelcberivate Remioreens 168,585 204, 836 254,368 1.4 
eS GYRE: obs SGC SSE ORC ee eee nn eens 401, 836 444,923 662,744 3.6 
USI SIG a tires eigen Sere aS Bal ee eee 111,554 125,938 152,452 0.8 
iLOT ORGY eb CESS RSE SOS cor aUIspe EO oOo nO tE Coa ae Seine 25,328 32,888 50,016 0.3 
IZ CE EOS OR tee Rianne fa Nc Caer ty | hg ee 57,742 95,131 143,877 0.8 
ASTOR Peat Ae 5258 Sopa o ey ae ORG ee eA ee one ae 830,597 781,747 818,558 4.5 
PROLISFEIECO FLU OLIG Bate Nae REE Di toes til oras wate hate ecm 4,806, 431 6,069, 496 8,342, 826 45.7 
SOI LUISIN VNR TaN eee anew oon RP IRS Conn OR BEBO noc on 33, 609 70,275 92,054 0.5 
Picramiran (Greels))Catholie?? .......05..0 ceva annee snes sa 185, 948 191,051 189, 653 1.0 
Mererceca MunchrOl@anadaaee- aac. 0 uta sree onaoe: 2,208, 658 2,867,271 3,664,008 20.1 
GUECEP S. SPs ocd Beh vee Ses BARR REL RENE nie Reo CA 272,197 317,303 531, 287 2.9 

LOCA IS Ae Ue ena ak dpe hin cers ae are 11,506,6553 | 14,009,429 18, 238, 247 100.0 

1 Includes ‘‘Hutterites’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Other Greek Catholic’’. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Subsection 9.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


The term “official language’’ used by the 1961 Census refers only to the English and 
French languages.* ‘‘Mother tongue” is the language a person first learned in childhood 
and still understands. It should be noted that persons indicated as speaking ‘‘Hnglish only’’ 
or “French only” with respect to official language may also speak other languages and have a 
mother tongue other than English or French. The use of the English and French languages 
in Canada at the time of the 1961 Census is discussed in a special article appearing in the 
1965 Year Book at pp. 180-184. Table 18 gives the numerical and percentage distribution 
of official language by province in 1961; this information was not collected in the 1966 
Census. 


* The British North America Act, 1867 (Sect. 133) makes provision for the use of the English and French lan- 
guages as follows:— 

Either the English or the French Language may be used by any Person in the Debates of the Houses of the 
Parliament of Canada and of the Houses of the Legislature of Quebee; and both those Languages shall be used in 
the respective Records and Journals of those Houses; and either of those Languages may be used by any Person 
or in any Pleading or Process in or issuing from any Court of Canada established under this Act, and in or from 
all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 

The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec shall be printed and published in 
both those Languages. 


The use of the English and French languages in the administration of the Government of Canada as set out in 
the Official Languages Act, 1969, is described briefly at p. 67. 


18.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of the Population Speaking One, Both or 
Neither of the “Official Languages”’, by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory English Only French Only Begnee. Netaeree 
No. p.c. No. p.c No. p.c¢ No. p.c 

Newfoundland.............. 450,945 98.5 522 (i) 5,299 1.2 1,087 0.2 
Prince Edward Island...... 95,296 91.1 1,219 1.2 7,938 7.6 176 0.2 
IOV A SCOUA 4 ph ne sls viele sees 684, 805 92.9 5,938 0.8 44,987 6.1 1,277 0.2 
New Brunswick............ 370, 922 62.0 112,054 18.7 113,495 19.0 1,465 0.2 
RSD CR eet ee ais aiernie es civces 608, 635 11.6 3,254, 850 61.9 1,338,878 25.5 56, 848 1.1 
CGI [a Coen Fe ae es aes 5, 548, 766 89.0 95, 236 LO 493,270 7.9 98, 820 1.6 
RATION 55 5 6.26 see Weistn td 825,955 89.6 7,954 0.9 68 , 368 7.4 19,409 ae 
Saskatchewan.............. 865, 821 93.6 3, 853 0.4 42,074 4.5 13, 433 1.5 
ob aici ic Bey AA eer a 1, 253 , 824 94.1 5,534 0.4 56, 920 4.3 15,666 1.2 
British Columbia.......... 1,552, 560 95.3 2,559 0.2 57,504 3.5 16,459 1.0 
MUEOM d OLTIVOLy 045 cs os 13,679 93.5 38 0.3 825 5.6 86 0.6 
Northwest Territories...... 13,554 58.9 109 0.5 1,614 7.0 7, (21 33.6 
Canada nc.ctt ec as - 12, 284, 762 67.4 3,489, 866 19.1 2,231,172 12.2 232,447 1.3 
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Mother tongues of the population are shown in Table 19. The proportion reporting 
English as their mother tongue in 1961 was 58.5 p.c. (compared with 59.1 p.c. in 1951), 
French 28.1 p.c. (29.0 p.c. in 1951) and all other mother tongues 13.5 p.c. (11.8 p.c. in 
1951). 

19.—Mother Tongues of the Population, Census 1961 


Mother Tongue Number Eerconeee Mother Tongue Number Bes 

ng lish ee cee caton rere ae asteeiare 10,660, 534 58.45 Danishenco err eee 35,035 0.19 
ION Lan gavon sates eoun aden 5,123,151 28.09 Swedish merce ew ae eer, 32, 632 0.18 
G@enmanhen a ce, owe ten 563,713 3.09 Serbo-Croatian........--..-2- 28 , 866 0.16 
(Wikrainian’; Ateperisn ct ue: cnet 361, 496 1.98 Japanese ss. cop aaietr ek tae 17,856 0.10 
Ritaliaticeeen cen mee er nce 339, 626 1.86 hithuanisnceneeee re teeter 14,997 0.08 
INetherlandal.can memos 170,177 0.98 Bilemish ies aac ete el 14,304 0.08 
Indian and Eskimo............ 166, 531 0.91 Léettishaerwccuse nee ee 14,062 0.08 
Polishes iGar cascorn taccetont 161,720 0.89 Hstoniansen sce amet ee 13,830 0.08 
Ma oy arn ee acre atc caer: 85,939 0.47 Syrian and Arabic............ 12,999 0.07 
Nid disht Maven ne sae cineca. 82, 448 0.45 Romanians asc eer toe 10,165 0.06 
(nines eae Mame tren he eheicr 49,099 0.27 Ticelandicyer eae eas 8,998 0.05 
intlis besesem ccc cmen ince n 44,785 0.25 Gaelicn asec. ee ee 7,080 0.04 
RUSSIAN MMR nee here ponte cee 42,903 0.24 Wielslieetan cp aeat hom eee ches 3,040 0.02 
SIO VA Ane dies ttn iene 42,546 0.23 Othenne ae ie eee 48,758 0.27 
GROCK Ie roe eee ees ais 40,455 0.22 

INOnWegInnereetennE ee ochre 40,054 0.22 GCansdayns eee 18,238, 247 100.00 


Subsection 10.—Households and Families 


This Subsection contains limited statistics on households and families recorded at the 
1966 Census; more detailed information may be found in 1966 Census reports relating to 
households and families (see also p. 207). 

A household, as defined in the census, consists of a person or a group of persons oc- 
cupying one dwelling.* It usually consists of a family with or without lodgers, employees, 
etc. However, it may consist of a group of unrelated persons, of two or more families 
sharing a dwelling, or of one person living alone. [very person is a member of some 
household and the number of households equals the number of occupied dwellings. 

The total number and the average size of households are given by province for the 
census years 1956, 1961 and 1966 in Table 20. 


* A dwelling is defined as a structurally separate set of living quarters, with a private entrance either from outside 
the building or from a common hall, lobby, vestibule or stairway inside. The entrance must not be through another 
person’s living quarters. 


20.—Households and Persons per Household, by Province, Census Years 1956, 1961 and 1966 


Average Persons 
Households per Household 
Province or Territory 

1956 1961 1966 1956 1961 1966 

No. No. No. No No No 

Newioundland en .cae iain eee ee 78,808 87,940 96 , 632 5.1 5.0 6.0 
Prince Hdward Islands. 25... .s00hesa.. de 22,682 23,942 25,360 4.2 4.2 4.2 
INO VATS COLL semantic ote teh iis eoeare 162, 854 175,341 185, 245 4.1 4.0 4.0 
News Brunswick: cee ie nearer ae 120,475 132,715 141,761 4.5 4.4 4.2 
QuepeGntee pa ete en 1,001, 264 1,191,469 1,389,115 4.4 4.2 4.0 
Ontario weenie cocnuicnt an coe Misa eee 1,392,491 1,640,881 1,876, 545 3.8 Berl 3.6 
Manito hen erect ce ctin ct riteb ate 217,964 239,754 259 , 280 3.7 Batt 3.6 
Saskatehewanlse.tracacceiie co ccldete noes 233 , 664 245,424 260, 822 3.6 3.6 3.6 
Ab entateeeeeeen. een et irr, ghee eae ae 294, 047 349, 816 393, 707 3.7 3.0 3.6 
BritishiColum pias wate ree 392,408 459 , 534 543,075 3.4 3.4 3.3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.......... 6,994 7,920 8,931 3.8 4.2 4.3 
Canadaics secs Rune tates as 3,923, 646 4,554, 736 5,180,473 3.9 3.9 3.7 
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The average size of the Canadian family* remained the same at 3.9 persons between 
1961 and 1966. By province, however, there were some changes, with the average rising 
in provinces from Ontario west to Alberta and dropping in Newfoundland. 


21.—Families and Persons per Family, by Province, Census Years 1956, 1961 and 1966 


“3 Average Persons 
Families per Family 
Province or Territory 

1956 1961 1966 1956 1961 1966 

No. No. No. No No No 

Vent UNG LeNGeenee ens cia eee seiakenrae 82,128 89, 267 97,011 4.6 4.7 4.6 
Prince lwidward Island. 05.00. .nseeeee eee oe 21,153 21,969 22,728 4.1 4.2 4.2 
BY OVS CO MAN ere Sale ven croualsareraigs ciee Sees 154,243 161,894 166, 237 3.9 4.0 4.0 
INOW MENTE DR WIC Keane esate a .araisvataneta ts sielleieceivis 116, 623 124, 653 129,307 4.2 4.3 4.3 
IDC CC EER arene tees aleciooirrats ieee nee 970,414 1,108, 822 1, 229,301 4.2 4.2 4.2 
(CADUTE ONS pega ee OEIC TRS EEE a 1,342,572 1,511,478 1,657, 933 3.5 3.6 3.7 
TM ESTON SOEs 2 6 Aen oie encdin  Bic sr coe ea WORM ERR ROE 204,414 215,831 222,735 3.6 3.7 3.8 
RESIRA COO WAM Ae cin Macias th icieince ule avaratecsyslsvoee eis 205,135 211,776 216,674 3.8 3.8 3.9 
EO OTIS 2, 9c a iS ee See eee 262,922 305,671 331,158 3.7 3.8 3.9 
iBvart nisl ev( Oyo) ite} 0) rn eer eg ee en 346, 003 394,023 445 297 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... 5,893 7,060 7,885 4.1 4.3 4.5 
Canad ares chee dec oses aie eena ee 3,711,500 4,147,444 4,526, 266 3.8 3.9 3.9 


Closely related to the number of families per household, and also an indicator of living 
conditions, is the type of family. In 1966, 96.0 out of every 100 families in Canada were 
maintaining their own households as compared with 94.3 in 1961 and 92.3 in 1956, an 
apparent steady improvement in living conditions. The families not maintaining their 
own households fell into two main sub-categories—families related to the head of the house- 
hold and non-related lodging families. The few who did not fit either of these sub-catego- 
ries were mostly families of employees living in their employer’s household. 


There were 8,656,245 children in families in 1966. These are limited by definition to 
children never married and under 25 years of age who were living with their parents or 
guardians at the time of the census. In Table 22, the number of children is classified to 
show the number in each of four separate age groups corresponding roughly to pre-school- 
age children, those of elementary school age, those at the secondary school level, and those 
of college or working age. 

* A family, as defined in the census, consists of a husband and wife (with or without children who have never 
married) or a parent with one or more children never married, living together in the same dwelling. Adopted 


children and stepchildren are counted as own children and, in fact, a family may comprise a man or woman living 
with a guardianship child or ward under 21 years of age. 


22.—Children Living at Home classified by Age Group and by Province, Census 1966 


Total 
Province or Territory gure, 6-14 Years 15-18 Years | 19-24 Years ee 
at Home 

No. No. No. No. No. 

INGWrOUNGLANG\,).) went wb axacliones eet ee 81,175 115,328 39,942 19,647 256,092 
PENCE HO WAL LSland eos crceeae vers overerarey 15,141 22,101 8,359 4,270 49,871 
SOW ARCOLA Meme nines cee crecteris ofeloeiees 101,646 149,024 53, 828 28,521 333,019 
BOW ISTUNS WICKS. 5c ene Wels: soe eee 86,587 131,907 48,425 25,061 291,980 
(OTE SEY OR rine i Sari (See een a Soiree 753,573 1,150,157 425,237 317,939 2,646,906 
HOERTIO Fee eh ORE Ue oes ene 894, 669 1,282,401 438,098 255,591 2,870,759 
BETO AN eer ic et ae ae ee wEG Ne tteee 122,091 180, 586 64,218 35,428 402 ,323 
DABKALCHOWAIR as. cioctes Stab ana ners 127,602 188,248 64,613 27, 757 408,215 
PERSONA Use ea ihe or esto ae iain oct hora 206, 7382 295,528 92,551 43,078 637, 889 
PEIGIBTY OUI DIA. 5 cc ce alae es cee 224, 892 338,946 115,014 60,309 739,161 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 8,369 8,376 2,184 1,101 20,030 
GINTAMA eee sce eee oe 2,622,477 3,862,597 1,352,469 818, 702 8, 656, 245 
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Section 2.—Current Population Estimates 


Intercensal estimates of the population of Canada and of the provinces have many 
uses. They are necessary to the calculation of costs of certain economic and social legisla- 
tion. Business, educational and welfare organizations utilize population estimates in 
planning future development. They constitute a base for vital statistics rates, per capita 
figures of production and trade, and other analyses. They also have been found useful for 
estimating labour force and other population characteristics of data collected in sample 
surveys. 


Estimates are constructed for the total population of Canada and for each province 
and become available about the date to which they apply—June 1 of each year. Popula- 
tion estimates by province are also available on a quarter-year basis. The estimates of 
population begin with the preceding census counts, to which are added the births of the 
intervening census year or years and from which the deaths are subtracted; immigrants 
are added and emigrants subtracted. No complete information is available on emigration. 
The DBS receives yearly from the United States the number of persons who gave Canada 
as country of last permanent residence before entering the United States as immigrants 
(see Chapter IV on Immigration and Citizenship, Part I, Section 3) and from the Registrar- 
General of Britain the number of emigrants from Canada arriving by sea and air to take up 
permanent residence in that country. Such data, however, are not available from other 
countries but, as indicated by partial data from United Nations sources, the proportion 
of total emigrants to all other countries is small. Family allowances statistics showing 
the number of migrant families by province are used in estimating interprovincial shifts 
in population (see Table 3, p. 213). 


The following statement shows the data used in preparing the population estimates 
for the years 1957 to 1969. The next succeeding census serves as a basis for revision of 
the annual estimates of each intercensal period. 


From June 1 to May 31 of Next Year 


Population 
Year at June 1 Births! Deaths! Immigrants Residual? 
No. No. No. No. No. 

IORD COME Siu datocomesmronanesae 16,081,000 461,000 132,000 255,000 55,000 
LOS Tee tet feck eae eee 16,610,000 471,000 138,000 194,000 57,000 
NQ5S eet sie cee en ae nae 17,080,000 474,000 139,000 116,000 48,000 
105 OMe aN ere rine 17,483,000 477,000 138,000 106,000 58,000 
OO OMe mien iol Acrruwe ease 17,870,000 479,000 141,000 89,000 59,000 
LOGI @enstiseen cpm eee eee 18, 238,000 472,000 143 , 000 70,000 54,000 
QO Qia perder tater cre suscepti sisretets cle 18, 583, 000 471,000 146 , 000 79, 000 56, 000 
LOGS peices is Mee neice fears 18,931,000 459,000 144, 000 102, 000 58, 000 
NOG Ae ree cathe: ante oasis ance eta ees 19,290,000 442,000 148,000 121,000 61,000 
OGD Siig cokeRyecne ssa gaa awtan aoe 19,644,000 404,000 150, 000 166,000 49,000 
ITOICEINGHES nooomeasoscoeonno eas 20,015, 000 380, 000 148,000 214,000 56,000 
LOG Tee ctr, men meye sop alsin ee 20,405, 000 371,000 156,000 204,000 80,000 
1 lo aar ocerere oe ome ce Bok con os 20,744,000 362,000 152,000 "172,000 65, 000 
OG O ea ierecacrateassorcverss ote tea eevee drnsss 21,061,000 


1 Final figures used where available and registrations substituted for the remaining period. 
2 Mainly emigration. 
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23.—Annual Estimates of Population, by Province, as at June 1, 1956-69 


Norr.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 
recorded population figures. Figures for 1956, 1961 and 1966 are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found 
in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141; for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127; for 1931-40 in the 1952-58 edition, p. 143; and 
for 1941-55 in the 1961 edition, p. 165. Figures for 1867-1951 will also be found in Census of Canada 1951, Vol. X. 


Year Nfld. |P.E.1.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. | N.W.T.|i|Canada 
000 000 7000 000 000 000 000 7000 000 000 000 000 000 

cM ED ere 415 99 695 555 | 4,628 | 5,405 850 881 | 1,123 | 1,399 12 19 16,081 
TOGT. nex isc 424 99 701 562 | 4,769 | 5,636 862 880 | 1,164 | 1,482 12 19 16,610 
TODS ees. 432 100 709 571 | 4,904 | 5,821 875 891 | 1,206 | 1,538 13 20 17,080 
PODS Samco 441 101 719 582 | 5,024 | 5,969 891 907 | 1,248 | 1,567 13 21 17, 483 
POGONES aoc 448 103 727 589 | 5,142 | 6,111 906 915 | 1,291 | 1,602 14 22 17,870 
ROGL SS oS 458 105 737 598 | 5,259 | 6,236 922 925 | 1,332 | 1,629 14 20 18, 238 
1962005... 468 107 746 605 | 5,371 | 6,351 936 930 | 1,369 | 1,660 15 25 18,583 
LS ee 476 108 Gol 609 | 5,481 | 6,481 949 933 | 1,403 | 1,699 15 26 18,931 
LOG br oes 483 109 755 611 | 5,584 | 6,631 959 942 | 1,429 | 1,745 15 27 19,290 
DOGO oe 488 109 756 615 | 5,685 | 6,788 965 950 | 1,450 | 1,797 14 27 19, 644 
1966S 00553 493 109 756 617 | 5,781 | 6,961 963 955 | 1,463 | 1,874 14 29 20,015 
Gy eee 500 109 757 620 | 5,868 | 7,149 963 958 | 1,490 | 1,947 15 29 20,405 
BVOSiatice cis 507 110 760 624 | 5,927 | 7,306 971 960 | 1,526 | 2,007 15 31 20,744 
i 0 1h1) gee 514 110 763 625 | 5,984 | 7,452 979 959 | 1,561 | 2,067 15 32 21,061 


Because of the growing interest in the expanding population of the larger metropolitan 
areas of Canada, a series of intercensal estimates was begun in 1957. Table 24 shows the 
estimates for 1968 and 1969 compared with the census counts of June 1, 1961 and 1966. 
As in preparation of intercensal population estimates for provinces, the births occurring in 
the metropolitan areas between June 1, 1966 and June 1, 1969 were added to the population 
at the census date and deaths subtracted. Immigrants over this period reporting these 
metropolitan areas as places of destination were added and allowances made for losses in 
population by emigration. Also, the net in-movement or out-movement caused by internal 
migration was calculated from family allowances and other data. 


24.—Estimated Population of Metropolitan Areas! as at June 1, 1968 and 1969, 
compared with 1961 and 1966 Censuses 


F : Percentage Increase 
Census Census | Estimate | Estimate . 


Metropolitan Area June 1, June 1, June 1, June 1, 
1961 1966 1968 1969 1961-69 | 1966-69 | 1968-69 
7000 000 7000 000 

COS eo eR B IS Sado ORNS A IRR 279 331 361 375 34.4 13.3 Blas 
HECURONGOMs ..2 Galan ars onesie ee selene Oe 338 401 425 437 29.3 9.0 3.0 
LEDTLILES eGR erick cae eC ae che eae ae 184 198 208 204 10.9 3.0 0.3 
Apa UON cer Pre ones eoeh cits Bas 395 449 471 479 21.3 6.7 156 
LST CLEVE YELLS 3 as aie UNE et ire et 155 192 200 205 32.3 6.8 2.3 
OCONEE na io ce sos eine. 181 207 220 224 23.8 8.2 1.8 
(verre ill. ke Ve ne as Sn ce a 2,111 2,437 2,527 2,553 20.9 4.8 1.0 
(OAR PONTE A, Repl i 5 Sa ne eet 430 495 518 527 22.6 6.5 lay 
METS Ye ao Si, Ee aR as gee eC 358 413 424 430 20.1 4.1 1.4 
TEST Ee Wigs her ge ea el RU 112 131 137 140 25.0 6.9 2.0 
POTS ner os 5 Gis Kors ap. 3 ata tleoeete 96 101 102 101 5.2 _ —0.8 
“Sit TTS eget a Peet oy ae ea 92 101 106 110 19.6 8.9 3.1 
SDS Pavan lacs, 2m eA ie a en ede oe ne 96 116 125 129 34.4 D2 2.6 
BING Lager aie Ope aoe oa: See ete ee 111 117 120 122 9.9 4.3 2.0 
UNAS rae ets SER ey cee elein aes 1,825 2,158 2,280 2,316 26.9 7.3 1.6 
MITTEN RG dh ale nee aa oe ee 790 892 955 980 24,1 9.9 2.6 
Toit) tes Ae SY Oe ae ee 154 173 182 184 19.5 6.4 1.6 
TOE ee SEE. Oe A eee aa 193 212 220 223 16.1 5.2 1.4 
RAPPER Ope nn Mie Rey eS an Ee 477 509 523 534 11.9 4.9 2.2 


1 Areas as of the 1966 Census. 
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Table 25 gives estimates of the population of Canada and the provinces by age group 
and sex as of June 1, 1969. The method followed in preparing these estimates was much 
the same as that used in calculating the population estimates, described on p. 242. These 
estimates are subject to revision when data from the next census are available. 


25.—Estimated Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, as at June 1, 1969 


0-4 Years 5-9 Years 10-14 Years 15-19 Years 
Province or Territory 
Males | Females} Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females 
000 "000 000 000 7000 000 000 "000 
Newfoundland............. 32.8 Sieg 34.6 BPI 33.1 32.0 30.4 29.7 
Prince Edward Island...... 5.4 8) 6.6 6.3 6.4 6.2 5.9 5.8 
INOVAtSCOba ect te a cone Blee 35.4 44.4 42.1 42.6 40.8 39.9 38.5 
New Brunswick............ 31.6 30.2 38.0 35.9 37.8 36.3 35.5 34.6 
Quebeowiien saadacsoucaccsie 273.8 258.9 341.3 325.7 339.1 325.6 306.5 296.5 
Ontariom se eerie ee. 347.1 329.2 408.0 389.6 388.1 371.5 340.6 327.0 
Manitobaeennvcnteh nr ctenae 45.7 43.4 53.3 50.7 51.8 49.7 47.8 46.3 
Saskatchewan.............. 46.8 44.4 54.9 52.8 53.7 51.3 49.2 47.1 
Albertateerm swear ae te: 79.7 75.2 95.4 91.2 89.6 85.3 75.7 72.4 
British Columbia.......... 90.7 86.2 110.3 105.1 106.5 102.0 93.7 88.7 
Yukon Territory.......+..- 1.0 0.9 ileal 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.6 
Northwest Territories...... 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.3 1.8 1.8 1,4 1.3 
Canadas ieeca.cs 994.7 943.6 | 1,190.3 1,135.4 | 1,151.3 | 1,103.3 | 1,027.2 988.5 
20-24 Years 25-34 Years 35-44 Years 45-54 Years 
Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females Males | Females 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Newfoundland............. 23.0 23.1 28.2 27.4 25.0 23.0 23.4 21.1 
Prince Edward Island...... 4.7 4.6 Sarl 5.5 5.4 5.1 Bas 5.2 
INGVaiSCOblAgaemaeeti men 32.7 31.8 42.8 42.3 39.7 40.5 39.9 41.0 
New Brunswick............ 28.0 Dien, 33.0 32.9 31.0 32:1) 30.7 31.2 
Quebec teens. emcee. 268.7 271.7 404.2 408.3 368.2 373.4 297.9 307.7 
Ontariope mee ee ae 300.8 298.4 490.7 487.3 487.9 475.3 404.5 409.6 
Manitobaenaermcwes ine: 40.3 39.7 Vo 55.7 54.8 55.5 53.4 55.4 
Saskatchewan.............. 38.1 36.9 51.6 50.1 52.6 50.8 51.8 51.8 
AN bertsiee metierorticnertaice 60.9 61.9 99.6 99.7 99.2 93.2 79.6 78.5 
British Columbiass: 222... 84.0 81.3 140.0 131.4 134.2 124.1 113.2 117.5 
WukonMerritory ss. sence. a 0.5 0.5 1.3 1.0 122 0.9 0.8 Oa 
Northwest Territories..... 1.4 V1 Past 2 Del 1.4 1,2 0.9 
Canada........... 883.1 878.2 | 1,357.0 | 1,343.7 | 1,301.3 | 1,275.3 | 1,101.7 1,120.6 
55-64 Years 65-69 Years 70 + Years All Ages 
Males | Females} Males | Females} Males | Females |} Males | Females 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Newfoundland............. 17.0 15.2 5.2 5.3 9.5 10.6 262.2 251.8 
Prince Edward Island...... 4.6 4.3 7 1.6 3.8 4.6 55.5 54.5 
INIOKALISTOO NES odocnannoos 32.4 30.7 10.5 181283 20.7 25.8 382.8 380.2 
New Brunswick:........... 24.0 23.4 8.0 8.8 15.7 19.1 313.3 Sid 
QuebeCsnies asosescewccecent 211.5 222.5 67.6 78.5 103.6 132.8 || 2,982.4 3,001.6 
Ontario.. +. sesoess tears 290.8 298.1 99.2 113.2 164.1 231.0), 3; ,721-8 3,730.2 
Manitobancsntesnde nein, 42.7 42.9 14.8 15.5 28.9 33.5 490.7 488.3 
Saskatchewan.............. 42.8 40.0 15.0 14.1 32.2: 31.0 488.7 470.3 
All bertaec onto teeter aes Eyfetl 5452 20.5 18.9 36.8 36.4 794.1 766.9 
British Columbia.......... 85.7 84.4 29.2 29.9 59.3 69.6 || 1,046.8 1,020.2 
Wukon Dernitory ss. .essse: 0.5 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 8.1 6.9 
Northwest Territories...... 0.9 0.7 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 yey? 14.8 
Canadarec. con. ce 810.0 | 816.7 272.0 297.4 475.0 594.7 || 10,563.6 | 10,497.4 
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Section 3.—The Native Peoples of Canada* 


The Indians 

The 237,490 persons registered as Indians by the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development are persons who are entitled to be so registered in accordance with 
the provisions of the Indian Act. They are grouped for the most part into 556 bands and 
occupy or have access to 2,263 reserves and settlements having a combined area of 5,983,072 
acres. 


26.—Indian Land in Reserves and Settlements and Number of Bands, by Province, as at 
Mar. 31, 1969 


: Total Total 

Province or Territory Bands Reserves and Area 
Settlements (approx.) 

No. No. acres 
ETC) 10 (0 gy pci. lt ES Ee NR oe aR ee ee i 4 2,746 
INKOMAEVISIO OEY a5 Brune: 4s Se SOLER Sree en Oe ee eS ee eee 12 38 25, 552 
"SiGh iy SSI GTINE 08 eats SSR ea a ube? RAIS alr ANA Seal cos 5529 ic ra 15 22 37,579 
NCCC Meee ern oer ia eee tia hes ey « MR errete Ine Sills oth arate tae 40 39 118,191 
CUEHIG IRON. oe aah A ON RTE Pee RRO ORE EEO O TCO RE TE Te 8 Te aE 110 173 1,541, 288 
1. LETTS) OE nia hdd A i ser eg nee El a ih Sine ea ergs ie rere MME Ae NAM ced 51 106 541,550 
SESHCTHUG TES ap. Pain GER Ron AIS SEE OME TERRA. S Mere 5 AO Core AOE RIEme 67 126 1,256, 886 
MU SIS Hy oo i BNO OOS OO TO ee ee eter TEL NE tai EC 41 98 1,607,478 
PaTiatES ACO OL UL LV eee Re ee EE See ke ee eee 188 1,603 844,772 
BAT OOMLCELLUOMY, O aene Sy teua tia eee ANA isle aa tay a i dese tae es 15 28 4,877 
NOG HERUU CR TIGRE LOLIOS sects a. ata ein nee ae Bret Ble is 16 26 Pops bays} 
LITE Oe ni cad Rah at Roe PRA Ea, eee TREES ATO TEE REE cei Se 556 25263 5,983,072 


27._Indian Population, by Province, Selected Years 1949-68 


Nore.—Figures for 1949, 1954 and 1959 resulted from a departmental census taken every five years until 1959; 
those for 1961-68 are taken from data kept for administrative purposes by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Province or Territory 1949 1954 1959 1961 1963 1965 1967 1968 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island...... 273 272 341 348 374 393 409 418 
IOWA SCOUA Wt. .ciracs eee. nore 2,641 3,002 3,561 3,746 8,935 4,099 4, 287 4,411 
New Brunswick............ 2,139 2,629 3,183 3,397 3,629 3,824 4,039 4,156 
ONEDEC Len sors moe 15,970 17,574 20,453 21,793 23,043 24,446 25,650 26,302 
AYNGATION aut tases satin tetolas 34,571 37,255 42,668 44,942 47,260 49, 556 51,73 52,981 
Mani tOD ay mn erne « aenoet 17,549 19,684 23,658 25,681 27,778 29,996 82,227 33,3858 
Saskatchewan.............. 16,308 18,750 23, 280 25,334 27,672 30,086 32,579 33, 852 
JU SYS) gs ape a GE eae 13,805 15,715 19,287 20,981 22,738 24,587 26,440 27,322 
British Columbia ier 27,936 31,086 36, 229 38,616 40,990 43,250 45,152 46,046 
Vircon Perritorysen. 2.5.65 1,443 1,568 1,868 2,006 2,142 2,292 2,477 2,562 
Northwest Territories..... 3,772 4,023 4,598 4,915 5, 285 5, 569 6,911 6, 082 
Ootals oe cre cote 136,407 | 151,558 | 179,126 | 191,709 | 204,796 | 218,098 | 230,902 237,490 


Administration.—Pursuant to the British North America Act, the administration 
of Indian affairs, which had been under the management of several provinces, came under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada in 1867. From January 1950 to December 
1965, Indian affairs were the responsibility of a Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. By legislation (SC 1966, c. 25) a new department was formed whereby 
the Indian Affairs Branch joined with part of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources to become the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment. This Department is composed of a headquarters staff at Ottawa, seven regional 
offices, and a varying number of district offices and field agencies. Attached to the head- 


* Revised by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Ottawa. 
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quarters and regional and district offices are specialists in such matters as education, 
economic and resource development, community affairs, social assistance, and engineering 
and construction. 


Education.—The key to continued progress in Indian education is the active partici- 
pation of the Indians themselves through their school committees and membership on 
school boards, strengthened by ever-increasing support from non-federal governments and 
from professional groups concerned specifically with classroom instruction of Indian pupils. 
The Education Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
maintains and operates a number of schools for Indians but in 1968-69, 33,351 of the 62,834 
Indian elementary and secondary school pupils attended non-federal schools, a system 
arranged for the most part through agreements between the Branch and individual school 
boards. In Manitoba, British Columbia and New Brunswick, however, under agreement 
with the respective provincial governments, a uniform tuition fee is paid by the Branch 
for Indian pupils attending schools under the jurisdiction of the province. Federal financial 
assistance for pupils attending non-federal schools varies from payment of tuition fees to 
full maintenance. Promising senior students are awarded scholarships to attend university 
or vocational school and scholarships are given to those who show promise in the arts. 


Federal schools for Indian children are in operation in all provinces except Newfound- 
land and school residences care for children who, because of isolation or for other reasons, 
are unable to attend local schools. Standard classroom supplies and authorized, textbooks 
are used in federal schools, which follow generally the curriculum of the province in which 
they are located. 


A two-year kindergarten program has been instituted to give a head start to children 
who will receive their classroom instruction in a language other than their mother tongue. 
It has developed very rapidly and it is anticipated that all five-year-olds will be enrolled 
in school by 1971 and all four-year-olds by 1973. The 1968-69 kindergarten enrolment 
was about 6,000. 


Indians in the Northwest Territories attend regular elementary and secondary schools, along 

with Eskimo, metis and white young people. The curriculum followed is based on that of 

Alberta schools but modified in recognition of the different training they will require for life 
in their northern environment. 
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28.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in Elementary and Secondary Schools classified by Type of 
School and by Grade, School Years Ended 1964-69 


Grade 
Absent 
he as eye e Special from Total 
Reserve! 
Pre-1 1-6 7-8 9-13 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
EG hake otter. asin os 6 s\o'0is's 3,897 35, 453 6,161 4,065 770 4,575 54,921 
1G Cheol CA eee 3,575 24,791 3,089 750 506 _— Syaralil 
Non-federal........ 322 10, 662 3,072 3,315 264 4,575 22,210 
BOR OIE ec sis roles 5.9.50 4,027 36, 229 6,758 4,761 804 4,686 57,265 
HMederalen. ac. cassie se 3,422 24,067 3,292 768 509 — 32,058 
Non-federal........ 605 12,162 3,466 3,993 295 4,686 25,207 
BOGUS OU ckte-ciece-wo o's +a 3,660 38, 929 7,107 5, 220 1,013 5,466 61,395 
Federal?...... 3,093 24,566 3, 203 716 462 ~ 32,040 
Non-federal.... 567 14,363 3,904 4,504 551 5, 466 29,355 
POGCsU rape Rlasiseccaesisie.e’ 3,830 40,408 7,453 5,510 1,081 6,157 64, 439 
Med eral?, oo ciosees cc. 2,939 24,672 3,093 427 210 157 31,498 
Non-federal........ 891 15,736 4,360 5,083 871 6,000 32,941 
NGOI=O8oansine es sis\s asiseiws 4,531 40,188 7,926 5, 967 1,305 6,300 66,217 
ederalew sss ne cce 3,513 24,524 2,879 307 359 — 31,582 
Non-federal........ 1,018 15,664 5,047 5, 660 946 6,300 34,635 
HOGSEOG reste vntec.cc 3 seas 5,916 40,331 8,250 6, 832 1,505 62,834 
Mederalsce Mk Nave. car 4,363 21,845 2,720 209 346 29,483 
Non-federal5........ 1,553 18, 486 5, 530 6,628 1,159 33,351 


1 Pupils (and parents) living off the reserves in communities with educational facilities usually attend non-federal 
schools; no separate records of them are maintained. 2 Excludes non-Indian pupils. 3 Includes 1,231 
non-Indian pupils. 4 Includes 1,030 non-Indian pupils. 5 Excludes Yukon and Northwest Territories 


pupils, 


29.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in Elementary and Secondary Non-federal Schools 
classified by Grade and by Province, School Year 1968-69 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Grade P.E.I N.S. N.B. Que. Ont: Man Sask Alta B.C. Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PPEC-OTACO Maceo ss.c love _ 94 5 177 222 172 184 175 524 1,553 
Cis lal eee 2 33 40 246 449 494 915 549 946 3,674 
DOSS 3 ES 2 36 29 256 413 360 862 542 671 3,171 
ene ccs es 3 40 44 221 413 315 689 526 646 2,897 
oO ee 2 46 70 228 542 303 605 503 678 2,977 
i ea eaeae 1 34 73 272 509 318 566 504 653 2,930 
LL ANSRO pee een 1 37 70 322 540 328 484 377 678 2,837 
(lve oA eee 2 76 79 370 541 268 466 441 635 2,878 
ot BGA Rapa 3 67 72 379 470 163 282 389 827 2,652 
UPN ee ts oc 1 54 49 284 811 282 294 358 701 2,834 
Brea vieinie.e ae 1 22 28 200 539 234 153 234 477 1,888 
Le Alas a ae _ 20 18 136 316 144 80 169 324 1,207 
5 Layne Se ne eee = 8 11 24 213 58 54 124 165 657 
Re Se aie sso. de _ _ —_ _— 37 _ _ _ — 37 
STL ey ea — _— 1 185 385 94 73 68 353 1,159 
DT OLAIS ets oye 18 567 589 3,300 | 6,400 | 3,533 5,707 4,959 | 8,278 33,351 
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30.—Indian Students in Post-Secondary and Wocatignal Training, by Province, School Year 
1968-6 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


PeBky, 
Classification N.S. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C Total 

and N.B 

No No No No No. No No No 

Universitvasee. a meen sees 16 51 40 33 35 26 34 235 
Teacher training........... 2 15 15 1 | 2 _ 3 38 
Nurse training.............. iI — + 4 4 12 6 3 20 
Wocabionali wena tere 155 212 408 118 522 156 548 2,119 
Wipgradin’ wacarter 129 116 218 107 493 57 323 1, 448 
Motals jacssncccser 303 394 685 263 1,054 245 911 3,855 


Community Development and Improvement.—The community development 
program, in operation since 1965, has led to much closer involvement of the Indian people 
in the management of their own affairs. In their efforts to accept such responsibility, many 
Indian bands across the country are developing their own municipal-type administration. 
In 1969-70, this program was assisted by six regional superintendents of community affairs 
and 46 community development workers (18 of Indian status), together with four workers 
on contract with the Department and 36 hired by provincial governments. A grants-to- 
bands program makes it possible for participating bands to operate and administer their 
own programs through financial and advisory assistance. Expenditure under this program 
increased from $71,065 in 1965 to $2,023,059 in 1969-70, and in the latter year community 
affairs turned over a sum of $9,966,808 in program funds to Indian bands for administration. 


Federal-provincial community development agreements extending provincial services 
to the Indian people exist with Ontario, Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Costs are 
shared on a population basis where both Indians and non-Indians are involved. An ad- 
ditional step forward was taken on Oct. 1, 1969, when the Federal Government, the Mani- 
toba Government and the Manitoba Indian Brotherhood agreed that the Brotherhood 
should take over the responsibility for community development in that province. Com- 
munity development services for seven reserves in the Cape Breton area of Nova Scotia 
are provided under an agreement with the extension department of St. Francis Xavier 
University at Antigonish. 


Over the past few years, encouragement has been given to the Indian people in the 
development and perpetuation of their own culture. Grants, subsidies and scholarships 
have been given to individuals, groups and organizations for the development of their 
creative and performing talents—Indian fine arts and crafts, literature, dancing, folk songs 
and related activities. Such grants amounted to over $300,000 since the inception of the 
program in 1965. 


In 1969-70, training courses were carried on continually in all seven regions across the 
country in such fields as leadership, human resource development, band government, home- 
making and folk activities and in many related areas. These courses involved 2,000 Indian 
people and 500 departmental staff, for an estimated 13,000 man-days. The human re- 
sources development program alone had an attendance of 43 Indians and non-departmental 
staff and 27 departmental staff, for a total of 1,091 man-days. 


The Technical Services Branch of the Department assists with the physical develop- 
ment of Indian communities—community planning on reserves, housing accommodation, 
water and sanitation, electrification, construction and maintenance of roads and bridges, 
etc. Such service is given either directly through the efforts of the community concerned, 
indirectly through consultant planners, or through provincial or regional planning offices. 
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The Stony Indian Re- 
serve, 50 miles west of 
Calgary in Alberta, 
now has a court house 
of its own, designed to 
symbolize the nomadic 
past of the 1,600-mem- 
ber Stony Tribe. In 
this stylized ‘“‘teepee”’, 
an accused Indian 
stands before a magis- 
trate from nearby Banff 
but also before his own 
people for judgment. 


There were 1,794 houses constructed on Indian reserves in the year ended Mar. 31, 1969. 
Financing and operation of three housing programs on reserves and one off-reserve pro- 
gram, under way in 1970, may be described as follows:— 


1. Subsidy housing program.............. . Direct subsidy by the Federal Government. 


2. Band-administered_ housing program.... Band councils may, by resolution, request 
authority to administer federal appropria- 
tion, either as the sole source of financing or 
in conjunction with band funds and housing 
loans from the Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation. 


3. Indian on-reserve housing program...... Individual housing loans from the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation as a 
sole source of financing or in conjunction 
with federal subsidy. 


4. Off-reserve housing program............ Indians living away from reserves may secure 
mortgage funds from the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation or approved len- 
ders in conjunction with forgivable ten-year 
second mortgage funds from the Federal 
Government. 


In recent years, emphasis has been placed on overcoming the isolation of many re- 
serves by the building of roads to facilitate movement between Indian and non-Indian 
communities, the upgrading of roads on reserves adjacent to urban communities, the par- 
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ticipation of Indian children in off-reserve school programs, the commuting of Indian 
people to and from centres of employment, and the development of marketing of reserve 
resources. Where economically feasible, electric power is being installed at Indian reserves, 
and a potable water supply and adequate sanitation facilities are requirements at all 
reserves. 


In the 1968 tourist season, 114 Indians owned and operated tourist-outfitting estab- 
lishments, providing employment on a seasonal basis for 520 people. In addition, in the 
field of tourism and recreation, Indians owned and operated 31 tent and trailer parks, 
36 picnic grounds, 36 businesses providing overnight accommodation, eight marinas, six 
museums and villages, two sightseeing tour businesses and six other operations that com- 
bined such facilities. There are approximately 6,700 Indians engaged in producing Indian 
arts and crafts, 70 of whom operate their own retail outlets. Gross sales for 1968-69 were 
estimated at $1,500,000. Participation is encouraged by the Department through the 
provision of raw materials and the operation of a central marketing service and, recently, 
Indian business leaders in the arts and crafts industry formed an advisory group to work 
with the Department in devising improved production and marketing facilities. Indian 
people are actively involved in 123 co-operatives, which had a total membership in 1968-69 
of 7,800, fixed and current assets of $3,300,000, members’ equity of about $1,200,000 
and revenue from business conducted of over $5,000,000. 


The Indian Loan Fund continues to provide financing for Indian enterprises. In 
1968-69, 139 loans totalling over $1,000,000 were made to farmers, fishermen, lumbermen, 
craftsmen, bus operators, merchants, tourist-facility operators and others. Advisory serv- 
ices in business planning and operation are available to prospective Indian businessmen 
in conjunction with the operations of the Fund. 


An industrial, commercial and real estate development program was started in January 
1969 to encourage the development of secondary industry on or in proximity to Indian 
reserves. During the year two textile plants were established on reserves and negotiations 
were under way with a number of manufacturers for the establishment of branch plants 
on reserves. 


Resource and Industrial Development.—The Department, through its Indian- 
Eskimo Economic Development Branch, assists individuals and bands in their efforts to 
create business and employment opportunities in service and secondary industries and in the 
areas of resource utilization and land development, including mineral resources on Indian 
reserves. Assistance is in the form of loans, grants, technical and management advice and 
specialized training. Many programs are conducted in co-operation with other federal 
departments, provincial governments and private organizations. 


Statutory responsibilities covering reserve and surrendered lands and the administra- 
tion of Indian estates are administered by the Branch. At the end of March 1969, some 
11,097 leases of or permits to use Indian reserve lands by non-Indians, excluding oil and 
gas resource leases, were in effect, providing over $5,000,000 annually in income to indi- 
viduals and bands. Oil and gas resources, which are developed through leasing to non- 
Indians, continue to provide major revenues for Indian bands in Alberta, and bands in 
other western provinces and in Ontario also receive revenues from these resources. In 1968- 
69, revenues from royalties, bonuses and rentals totalled $4,278,795; 2,000,000 acres of 
Indian oil and gas rights were under contract, 598 under lease and 65 under permit. 


The mining resources of the Indian reserves, for many years left under-developed, are 
receiving increased attention, largely because of a change in policy for disposing of mineral 
rights and of an increasing interest of band councils in the development of minerals. Since 
late 1968, Indian band councils may negotiate mining leases and permits direct with the 
mining companies as an alternative to disposal by public tender. 


During 1968-69, some 1,300 Indians were engaged in farming, either full-time or part- 
time, on 200,000 acres of reserve lands, and another 1,012 operated ranches extending over 
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530,000 acres. Under the Rotating Herd Program, 9,346 head of cattle in 335 herds were 
out on loan. The total value of agricultural production on reserve lands exceeded 
$4,800,000. 


Many Indians still depend on fishing and trapping for all or part of their earned in- 
come. In 1968-69, 2,300 fishermen produced about 20,000,000 Ib. of fish having a gross 
value of $8,400,000, and over 11,000 trappers brought in furs with an approximate value of 
$4,000,000, accounting for 30 p.c. of the total wild fur production in Canada. Timber 
produced from reserve lands amounted to 323,862 cunits (a unit of stacked wood contain- 
ing 100 cu. feet of solid volume within its outside dimensions) with a value of over $6,000,000, 
which represented 69 p.c. of the volume of timber cut from all federal lands. 


Welfare.—Indians, like other Canadians, are eligible for benefits from a number of 
welfare programs which are administered by different levels of government, Indian bands 
and private agencies. Like other Canadians, not all Indians have the same programs 
available to them, for some programs vary between and within provinces and on and off 
reserves. 


Some Indian bands administer social assistance and child care for persons living on the 
reserve of the band. The criteria of eligibility and rates of payment for social assistance 
are generally based on those of the province in which the band is located. Family allow- 


Canadian Indians work high 
above ground on the Nel- 
son River transmission line. 
More than 70 men from the 
Fairford and Lake St. Mar- 
tin Reserves in central Mani- 
toba are working on the 
project as members of high 
steel crews. 
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ances, youth allowances, old age security and the guaranteed income supplement are paid 
to Indians by the Department of National Health and Welfare on the same basis as they 
are paid to other Canadians. 


Indians are eligible for benefits from some, but not all, provincial welfare programs 
except in the Northwest Territories. Generally speaking, the provincial programs from 
which Indians are eligible for benefits are programs for specific categories of persons, such 
as the blind. Benefits from less specific programs, such as social assistance, are not gener- 
ally available to Indians living on reserves, although they are in some parts of some prov- 
inces. 


The federal Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development provides social 
assistance, care for children and care for physically handicapped adults for Indians where 
these are not available from other sources. The criteria of eligibility and the rates used 
in calculating the amount to which an application for social assistance is entitled are based 
on those of the provinces in which the person applies for assistance. 


Indian Consultation and Negotiation Group.—From March 1968 to May 1969, 
the Federal Government and Indian representatives from almost every band in Canada 
discussed the possibility of amending the Indian Act. Eighteen meetings were held across 
the country at which the Indian people put forward a great many ideas and views. Some 
were related to possible amendments to the Indian Act and others had as their main theme 
the over-protective, over-paternalistic functioning of the Indian Affairs Branch. Many 
reflected a deep discontent with the way in which Indian lands are managed. Nearly all 
represented a call for change. As the consultations progressed, it became clear that simple 
amendments to the Indian Act were not enough and the Government therefore undertook 
a complete review of its programs for Indians, examined its policies and considered the 
effect of them on the present situation of the Indian people. The review showed that the 
time had come to change long-standing policies and programs. 


On June 25, 1969, the Government’s new Indian policy proposals were announced in 
the House of Commons. ‘The proposals have as their objective the provision of opportunity 
for Indians to achieve equality in social and economic terms, while retaining their cultural 
distinctiveness. The aim of the policy is to enable the full, free and non-discriminatory 
participation of the Indian people in Canadian society. The policy would open new doors, 
provide choices that are not now available, and make it possible for the Indian people to 
adapt to the new world but at the same time retain the real values of the past. 


The Government believes that to put such a policy into effect and enable individual 
Indians and Indian bands to achieve full participation in the cultural, social, economic and 
political life of Canada requires that: (1) those who are farthest behind be helped the most; 
(2) there be positive recognition by everyone of the unique contribution of Indian culture 
to Canadian life; (3) services come through the same channels and from the same govern- 
ment agencies for all Canadians; (4) control of Indian lands be transferred to the Indian 
people; (5) lawful obligations be recognized; and (6) the legislative and constitutional bases 
of discrimination be removed. 


Since the presentation of the proposals, up to the time of writing (May 1970) the main 
activity was the holding of numerous meetings with various Indian associations and groups 
and with provincial ministers and officials to explain the policy proposals and discuss their 
implications. Negotiations had not begun. It is the aim of the Department to stimulate 
constructive discussions and to consider the counter-proposals that the Indian people may 
put forward so that the policies developed will reflect the realities of contemporary Canadian 
social and economic conditions and the aspirations of the Indian people. 


The Eskimos 

Canada’s Eskimo population is growing rapidly. About 16,000 now live in scattered 
camps and settlements of 25 to 500 people, mainly in the Northwest Territories but also 
in Arctic Quebec (3,200), Labrador (1,250) and northern Manitoba (365). The factors of 
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severe climate and isolation have in the past complicated the initial problems of ensuring 
that all Eskimo people had food, access to health care and warm shelter but good progress 
has now been made in providing for these basic needs. Medical care is the responsibility 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare. Administrative responsibility for 
education, welfare and municipal services for all residents of the Northwest Territories 
has recently been transferred to the Territorial Government in Yellowknife which will 
gradually assume other government functions. However, the federal Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development will continue to manage the natural resources 
of both the Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory. 


Although some Eskimo families still live in hunting camps and take their living from 
the land, the trend is strongly toward community living centred around the local school, 
nursing station, trading store and co-operative building. Most Eskimos now live in per- 
manent housing and their acceptance of new ways that are of advantage to them is sym- 
bolized by the fact that in most communities the dog-team, traditionally used for transporta- 
tion, is being replaced by the snowmobile. 


With changing conditions, education is a vital factor in the lives of the Eskimo people, 
both young and old. Although only 15 p.c. of the Eskimo children of school age were 
enrolled in school in 1953, the system has expanded to such an extent that in 1969-70 about 
4,118 Eskimo children were registered in 64 schools in the Northwest Territories and Arctic 
Quebec, this number representing nearly 95 p.c. of the Eskimo school-age population. 
For the most part, children attend school in their home communities up to grade six and 
then go to larger communities for senior grades and for vocational education. When 
Eskimo children must leave home to continue their education, the Department provides 
transportation, room and board in pupil residences, clothing and a small weekly allowance. 
Senior secondary education is available at six high schools in the Northwest Territories, 
vocational courses at Yellowknife, N.W.T., and pre-vocational courses at Churchill, Man. 
In many cases, a special curriculum allows older boys and girls with limited academic 
training to spend half days on academic upgrading and the other half in occupational 
classes. 


Eskimo students who attain senior matriculation may attend university through a 
system of loans and grants established by the Government of the Northwest Territories 
for all Territorial residents. Grants cover transportation, tuition and textbooks, and loans 
may be obtained for costs of maintenance. Although there were only three Canadian 
fskimos attending university in 1969-70, others advancing into senior high school grades 
will be university material in the years immediately ahead. 


In the vocational field, those who have adequate academic education may enter 
technical institutes, teachers’ colleges, schools of nursing, business colleges or trade schools 
in the provinces or they may take on-the-job training. There is a large demand for Eskimos 
with education and training backgrounds of a high level and it is difficult to find enough 
of them to fill all requests. During 1969-70, 115 Eskimos were enrolled in training courses 
outside the Northwest Territories in such varied courses as commercial pilot, nursing aide, 
fish processing, clerk-typist, barbering, boat building, handicraft management, heavy-duty 
equipment operating, classroom assistant, and art. 


Apprenticeship offers another opportunity for training. Apprentice tradesmen with 
little education take academic upgrading at night and on-the-job training during the day 
and at intervals are examined on knowledge of their trade in Eskimo. Throughout the 
North, there are Eskimo men working at various levels of apprentice training, as heavy 
equipment operators, plumbers, carpenters and mechanics. They hold positions as inter- 
preters and clerks in retail and co-operative stores and in government offices; one young 
man is the Area Administrator at Spence Bay. The objective of the Department, in 
co-operation with other federal departments in the North, is to have 75 p.c. of staff posi- 
tions in the Territories filled by local residents by 1977. 
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In vocational classes, Eskimo girls train as clerical assistants, stenographers, hair- 
dressers, nursing aides and commercial cooks. Both boys and girls who are interested in 
teaching begin their careers in settlement schools as classroom assistants, dividing the day 
between academic studies and work with young Eskimo pupils. Special care is given to 
the development of curriculum for northern schools and guides are prepared for such 
subjects as trapping, fur preparation and the care and use of firearms and outboard motors. 
By 1972 the Government expects to have sufficient classrooms and pupil residence accom- 
modation to provide for every school-age Eskimo child in the Northwest Territories and 
Arctic Quebec. This will require the construction of more than 200 classrooms and the 
provision of 1,000 beds in pupil residences. 


The adult education program is designed to inform those of the older generation who 
feel themselves cut off from children in school. Much emphasis in this area deals with 
the terms and maintenance of the new housing program. Although permanent houses 
were introduced in 1959-60, Eskimo families could afford to pay very little toward housing 
costs. Even families who could purchase these small one-room houses often could not 
afford the high cost of fuel, light and water. It became apparent that a public housing 
program was needed to assist the Eskimo people and, in October 1965, government approval 
was obtained for a five-year program to supply three-bedroom rental houses, allocated on 
the basis of family need. Rent is scaled according to income, ranging from welfare re- 
cipients’ payments of $2 a month up to the maximum monthly rental of $67. Services 
include heating, electricity, water delivery, sewage disposal, and basic furniture. Con- 
struction of three-bedroom houses began in 1966 on Baffin Island and in Arctic Quebec, 
and in the summer of 1968, 140 houses were shipped to the Eastern Arctic, 20 to Arctic 
Quebec and 100 to the Western Arctic. The rental housing program has now been com- 
pleted for 15 communities. Credits are given to tenants in new houses for extra rental 
payments and for improvements or additions to the houses, and 33 p.c. of the rent previously 
paid is credited toward the purchase price if tenants decide to buy. To help solve the 
problem of fuel oil for heat and electricity, bulk storage tanks have been installed in many 
locations and more are being added each year. 


In Eskimo communities, the Eskimo people are encouraged to assume management of 
their own affairs through local or regional councils; practical assistance, advice and financial 
support are given by the Northwest Territories Government and the federal Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. In over 40 communities a development fund 
acts as a catalyst in social and economic development. The full range of social services 
applicable to all Canadians is available to the Eskimo people—family allowances, old age 
and disability pensions and blind persons’ allowances. A child welfare program cares for 
children who are neglected or whose parents are temporarily unable to care for them. Social 
assistance provides for persons whose income from employment is insufficient to meet their 
needs and those of their dependants. Medical and public health services are provided for 
Eskimos not included under provincial arrangements and who are unable to provide for 
themselves. Eskimos in hospitals in the south are kept in touch with distant family 
members through tape-recorded messages and medical progress reports. When medical 
treatment is completed, the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development is 
responsible for the return of Eskimo patients to their homes. Rehabilitation may include 
adjustment: training in sheltered employment and the adaptation of artificial limbs and 
equipment. 


The base of the economy in Eskimo communities is: gradually broadening. A 
number of successful Eskimo co-operatives have been established, engaging in the 
production of arctic char and arctic trout, fur garment manufacturing, logging, lum- 
bering and house construction, and continuing economic surveys are made to pinpoint 
local resources that have possibilities of development. Eskimo sculptures, prints and 
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fine crafts have gained worldwide recognition and bring $1,500,000 annually to Eskimo 
artists. Art is a major part of the rich heritage of these people and is supported by cultural 
exchanges of films, radio programs and exhibitions. Literature in the Eskimo language is 
being collected and a regular publication Inwttituut is printed in syllabic script and dis- 
tributed to Eskimo families in the North. The first volume of a pocketbook series printed 
in syllabiecs and entitled The Autobiography of John Ajaruaq, was published in the fall of 
1968. 


Although many communities are enjoying greater cash income through the use of 
local resources and the capacities of their people, the need for the establishment of new 
industries to provide employment continues to grow. The young people especially, as 
they leave school, must have opportunities for employment to relieve them of following 
the traditional harsh and marginal existence on the land. This might be done by giving 
financial incentives to secondary industry willing to establish in the North. If employ- 
ment can be provided in this way as well as through primary industry based on mineral 
resources, the Eskimo population, with its innate ability to live comfortably in the Arctic, 
can be a tremendous asset to Canada. 
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Section 4.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 31 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Report for January 1970 and, except as otherwise noted, are mid-year 
estimates for 1968. Area figures are from the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 1968. 


Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The following statement 
presents estimates of the 1968 mid-year population of the world by continental divisions. 
These aggregates do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for individual countries 
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because they include, in addition, adjustments for over- and under-enumeration, over- 
and under-estimation, and data for categories of population not regularly included in the 


official figures. 


Continental Division Population 
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31.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 


Nore.—Status of independency or dependency is as at May 1970. 


Continent and Country Area Population 


sq. miles | 000 
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31.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles *000 
Africa—concluded 
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(CATE UTE) OP a AERIS GEO Ip AGRIR Nhe ECOG DROCOIOG BROT OOe I HEC On em AROCe MOC onan 553 56 
MEER ACMA ED ODAC Oc Tite re cals cla ieee rte ese Hare aatelst aise ofal revel eeluler utorspeeuajraratnersraeier leveled 1,980 1,021 
WEL eC LE LES Ol PATNOLICH foc cians a sicitcerayse suletals o el slaicie oisialaiaia state sfatang istare-atarers a stelaretaverets)e 3,615,211 201, 152 


Non-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


PRTAR NPT AT CRASS Partai rain, ors ceevticcaieesiatai cist staie ac aiclele ole 8 cieia cfelaleiei ssa ata vic dials ole elosaleraleleyeletalaietsie 171 62 
es U.K 2 Ota tne ite eiterdieie sisleiaa daleisisiaie | PPS DO DOUG ADS OD DAC CSCC OOO COCDCCDD 4,403 177 
SPRAIN ao ree tna ements Sale oraid lla aoe gv ol ale eiarsicloistasisiacslaiorei sie eunteinienal eclalaraIae orale 20 51 
British Honduras (U.K.).......... cc ccceee cere ec cee ence ence ee nese ceeneeeanecesees 8, 867 116 
British Virgin islands ie SERV eter stare era eae rai cia itayacoloye’ stascrecroussa’e apovel aiotiverniereVevetceiay 59 9 
Cayman Islands eae Fer Ue Pee He ee aracaiatcel oie aici ciatace aide oe Seay ta rd aloe osscehes siaratal sis 100 12 
MR TALITOR Cee) aetna. Sas pan ad acaaielets ccciolsrae cis aithole olsseits oe siadatels nisl ereiiD arg elacchetaie:arerie'ejeis 290 72 
Greenland (Den. } SRE BB DG SOL DETR OE B OCOD ECO OCP REBEL DAO OODLE en rinat ODO OBOE COL 840, 004 45 
STEALER CRIS KO ers pias tet, ne Pao t a eect e ce cae sacs Foe secrd’a bi ue.averers sisieieig sforsisrsistetors,ersisie 133 103 
Ina TS ST Cal Uo Bae Se CISO GR DC BaD HEE EC OUC EDS ACO OOD ONO oka CCK One DD OCTD 687 318 
Martinique (Fr. ys a PORN Re OSA See Mics a era Na iavath oh SANG gaia si stataal al afer etal Gabareye © ie loraeleret eer’ 425 324 
PANIIT AG (UN ESI) trccetcl || sievorarsie vacate ele scveve-cre Pie inirielaiel Sisvaeial a fee oie, Hisles heisjehotoreral a Aaelele)aiaslelels 38 15 
Netherlands Antilles CONGUE Eee cetera ecerke eis earaeheeh aici ctor eave clair ict nieyotit elel epefereiatavarsletateleyer= 371 215 
UP iba 2s Coen (BES 8 Reagent eaten pen BRR G teem toe tee: HECTOR Sonne Oren OtcraCnODncac 3,485 2,723 
St. Kitts- Hove Anguilla UA Seer teetiae ears Seto sre iele sinter ar coe stan wie Maries ates ore siele e/a 138 56 
fle Ji Ty 0 URLS) REO 2 BE aa oH AEBS COAG Ta asic DORODOT DRESS Onn OU OU 238 108 
St. Pierre and Mi [eta eR TS) Annie o SrtA SR OO R Gr ITEDO AOD TOO NaGea eer oOG aon AICOOTCe 93 5 
PMR MEECO TPE Ce yy act insite an Acie crtiarn te sald ase sinicl eral siatelsiolertibvers ain mate aydiees steele de(ese,9)8 150 93 
TBR ei (CHICA NALETIS) (USK) sto ed ecard e.cisie trate arched 57S a oi, '6) ace. o,Siqrsisusreraie aap n ola sidisiale 0° oxe 166 6 
United States Virgin Islands (U.8.)............cccec eee e rece t crete terse eneeesenenes 133 56 


1 Fewer than 500 persons. 
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31.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country 


America, South 
SovEREIGN COUNTRIES 


PA OMG cat terror eoletatasereie ro tover sieve ess Ais oe tiale Sha lores ie aloreietelarercietiies auassiecs he wiololave orarahetor aerettareler 


(Gaya aera heirs Siete eee cee in ieietaiviolins svorerers 4 fetevseveelers settee eco ctecsteterersrersis olor aracersle sie nrere 


1 OLE TAT errehaciChs Orc CO CI DRI OR tenon TEE ea Cee Oe RonCiCnh Ge OER ued Aa eno GE Coon 
UU UY 5 aoc arn says rere rovoncis, oe ev aiets wyejavaete% arate totais 21s carers) 31aYaveya"cyatn ahs) cuee /s,ahelapwlaverelersheteiereve syeisletAveiste 
Wire CL ete is eecee esos re ear Save Is ei rate i leee as Tah ororete oie alaliel aveie tothe isis evevoierarvatajeinianePeaerehetetere 


NON-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


BritishyAntarctiesMerritory. (Wiss) ccrden mele are cele cleloiererciewn sees en nisin «eta ise melee 
Halland Islandswexcldependencies ya acces ae ce ancl ial sieloirs ovoGiechoieteteie ere etercbisieiencin 
RrenchiG wana (hrs) Sates tate oie crite os heiecaioiers tar sielolalore are te Sars seaters tials oiueorserin Oaaieroeiate 
Surimamyl(CNethne) cn eatsecreerctcirre eotace theron ctor ications cal coniee on circa anen om oniioee 


Asia 


SovEREIGN COUNTRIES 


d BENNY Gohl rset eae Gee ISO CODD ERO CTID EO SOCIO RRO ICIE AO oC RECT ni Cein I DeDACrare tion 
MES UGA aes epee evarerctererel sretave wiete vets ekssovaie ve ratatelel clot eLeletsvenciey oierecoyaare eralaxe iasatstorcie o\ave ears cvswisteversieieitieye 


(CEG OS asad pod boon COO eR CORO BOE Ceti IO h TOGO Gn rote cine CECE CHOC Ree aera uate 
Chingy (Mainland!) ie yreccimem cscs es ca cicts falas ee Ranh siaereisee Ca ee aie nao nome remee 
(Chath: (Qtek NB oonao meer oD SOUS TO TOnUOU CaCO nob bao Gaet Ano aoe Deno me mpRoanecennns 
iy US sete a ersccaan sTarers ate vevehaxe antoteys plays ca ain \ayeraera ous py Shei cesaitatels /dtatateiare ovecs7e slave auarere gyal. ecetere ave eueloe 
Indiaainclalammuandekashminweeneae renner oraereten marina aceite eins 
Nd Onesia mex CleAWV ES LALTIAT Mr by cce treva nc eae crv eee encre on ie ea arora Mate teeter a 

MRSS ID ERTS 018 ant Con ae GRR ae ORD Ie CET MRI EE OCC ORT GOR ICR ER nee INRA 
11h 2 danse ome SCOR ere SOOO TOC NOnO LE OU On once mem enema cre ei ames s orcs 


ASTRO EAM atch staatttce ibe GLI OE aa a SIGE ICES ETC On AcE tC He On ORE Een ISO cities 
Korea incl area ol demillitarizedsz Ones sen carr ienearecercieeee a erclere x oer tay tor relreeve intelens 
IN OT GhicECoree te: Mae ieieen sore seater aisle Sies aoe esacg siorahs win cate ha aio emer aatoret al alone sire fone te eG 


Guy Sal Geese esr ete oe traces eras tarsncin acetate eo eres eahe es EO ara SS SN mee Oates Boe ree 


Malaysia— 

East Malaysia 
Sabah teen. Seteaalee 
ava wakwece acces cater 

West Malaysia 

A EMU bbife <P er cacnaS ot aus CR TMT TCIM PIRATE CET TN EET a Ro CIE ied CH oar 
POS (V4.0) Ur clam astra Speer Cane EID DIETER COTO CC eR RCC GREER Sere hic LOR Imei en teich: 


EN Sp all Si ess cbse cy eo Riana eon Cache ane eae ch PRET ee 
Pakistan «excleg anamirancdkas brit every yap ereieteerarctaye eter eerste ayers ere einen ee 
Pali inesiss sirereeete ore soe Sis oo ove alee ale aaa ee ee eRe ea oe ee eee 
OE re aCe OUETe CO OD OO TT IOO COD TIRE CR TOn IS Sree TOC e atime mR a Sette tae Ete oP 
Siu ivAwrally Lease cera ateiorsighs sisi coo aei Seb eT Cece SS eae eee ost 
Sets Aol maine, ScOtigtd toe pr CCRT etc aan oo Ise ceca ceo nmeerocedmaatonnd 
Singapore eeeyecr cece teres stelosssovets tleie a iiaahers e Sine etoioigs eee ete OS oe a eee 
Southernsvemen eevee scence cs cate aaa oie ere ee Ml cee OGRE oR eee EES: 


1 Fewer than 500 persons. 


Area 


sq. miles 


1,072,073 
424) 165 
3,286, 488 
292,258 
439,737 
109,484 
83,000 
157,048 
496,225 
72) 173 
352,145 


“4,618 
35,135 
63,037 


250, 000 
231 


Population 


*000 


375 
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31.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Asia—concluded 


SovEREIGN CounTRIEsS—concluded 


“PLLNLETIG L 45s on OOO GRE RENO RES IDE RDPRED SIT CAT EIU ECTS ae SCONCE a aI NG aE ee ere 198, 457 33,693 
BESETOISUACDEVNEATI oP Vata Gysre: cielo) e:stereatavele. trawid cle relar satel alas viorote slats leid warevous.dpe iaiedacdaw Saya caalalerereacle 32,278 133 
DRA Sspconsaaccoe ne dotucnou doece poue ages b00dUD da net obo cua UaucuaoTGaE Guaesobect 301,382 33, 539 
HIRES ata orate cri ny PC aya alot eyes at afale aver areysvers aciai< Cierashse\s rele o,tialevsistojaye-elereiere\ ale arsuainre eye 292, 261 30,660 
BUSEM ER IIUOP IO Giese ctatetc setae, acs arn, vcvensa: aye siaPer che os eraysvtvay ere ainiete ayo) Nave wrote! e\@heteTonsisieresjayaueretens esverets 9,121 2,879 
“UTES EN NDR A acetone ie cD Ce 127, 242 38,114 
Wor ua VIetINA Ion Cats Sk erie ame lotsa iectale savers reo olctale afersle bs tists caitieatecn siete @a eats 61,294 20,700 
enn bliciols Viet=INaii aac goesscce eu rercm a ceian sores ateiere vie wielnie leveleiesielove seis 6 ero ste, oialeleisiclovecs 67, 108 17,414 
“VCRED ST. io chau SRS OC CID OE OAC SES ESIC OSCE ECE GO PUA ar 4 a 8, a eee 75,290 5,000 


NON-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


ERIM OTM Riel Ecc ule tee een ott so: ie olovar nino atalota eavelateleialclavers ahaa at gieie’ dlviovers Sinussaaleweieiein ee leetslaetes 2,226 112 
HERDS ECON) (Lie Ee Ne cteyarere’cicvevessrevais ei alaks aie art a aie wloreleiwisione safe eicie dayelwlaiel sisi cea tes otislale slale 399 3,925 
MM EL EIN EXOR Us) Re eharec Yo aiatc ra cron bray aheie 1S heer aiarede cee ey ove aero bie a eteevalerb io iw roleaime aetavele Wists eis 8 6 260 
EP EST Og adi dn gO OD OU HIER DEIGE @ ORCI UNE ASCO CRA DER TOS ARO nr Sra meee teary tet 30 10, 460 1,912! 

MGC AUOULITN le ete eiareke wimie sisi ci eee ee ee Fe HORT C Ie sino Meroere eta arertysrakclomaieuis ai eravoes 146 480 
ERP UIC NOS OME AIO CU EOrbs) Naprmn eines rarer orarate nas Cetera fcatesicPere orcie nieisieieiaie centers crates Grater ate 5,763 580 
Lk ailing RIE Eyles Senora BORor ont een SRce Oc EOC ot OC OPO e OR ommcn Somme connie 848 965 

Europe 


SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


INES TESS 5 08 A oo ectt GR DOM HIRE Den ECE TOR RCS tes Bro ne San oe eRTO er MBeOCO See 11, 100 2,019 
PREIC TCDD SUSEN UR Pee aie, Peart aie So tie, eha ic Sh aaamey sinierstete case tia ei sia wm losereva eharatetete ae a aleraca re 175 18 
LTTE veil cP a et EIT RRA ER Ear sh Ae ET Ae at Ea ee sre scutes 82,374 7,350 
SEXO NTRSATNE 4 2 RG ge cece Oe ORR Reno CORSO DIRT ear ane Aare AGG 11,781 9,619 
NHL AT ETE te SPIN eM ee nalel aia a re nave raie jar evavestromicysieuceoneisce oom e aralahcevetvevaietaPalerd eis bots ele yet 42,823 8,370 
EEECHORLO WAIT NR errr ais are rele eiereraynel Hee UME oleae Sate eee aranane RigIn te ie crwlevei ts 49 371 14,362 
LDSTRTHTS fC 546 Sod GERD SOE Oo OG Bere OC mie Harn ro roner nen Sacre ecercncoc Care 16,629 4,870 
MEE ET INT Cl OPPS cease og ek Sone e aay sorter th ove res ane) nivvare es vererarei ate eV Aevetsyalevele'Cieeicxere oye seeieherereys 130,120 4,688 
LPH O3 oe SEW Coo SOEIR BOSE OTTSETE EOE EE Sn Oot OcSSn bn BS Ono CC OCS name ane ari 211, 208 49 920 
Germany— 
PRE Fas CONANT CROLTEL AN) Yop ore cet y cio iene ne oh eran er oaks Seieeve ore eee ralelavahaiti shavecduetetereistete 41,661 16,002 
imederaby Republic of Germany acct argue ericess aire meets ovelelgysraernis ao sive diteleiete aiele\s 95,743 58,015 
BRIG Fees HES OL LED Me Pe rOPiacos. cit erecta eirrcot statue ste Sve / ear oe ore RA ayes focenrolsvel Oiageraparar Pe etecee oie 156 1,082 
VNGATE SGT GUIDE 3 Seal gars bot SOE. CeO te COCCI ORAS e pen GE cea naiiced 186 2,150 
(CS COrP ED Lees Sein eho Soe On ERO En OC Bing GEITenn Coc ieee ane apie a etter atc 50,944 8,803 
LEGS AVS OD. geld Aa SRB aC Sn eGre OF amrens BCG DBtGIe Tae SEE OrEOMGOe mor ocencnenOnOd 2 1 
ERIS yiy Gao on a Re ORO tro MRICS DEER ICC CIEE ICS SUT CaCieTE nc ne 35,919 10,256 
Tee aT CL PRS ere ratye cle aentnee ore iting: elo Lalla fa ietbe Aclelt tore: o eiste, oratararnitsbucrae roca 39, 769 201 
ses PAT Cl Mee ee eck Poy sca sts Sram A Pc avert tae Bate a ate alehettheiettre sere ater 27,136 2,910 
LEIP Stes oa cge Sati ab OSD SOE EEO DEERE An ERIC ae Oo SE Teena icici eisai arenas COOK) 116,304 52,750 
Liechtenstein 61 21 
Luxembourg 998 336 
RTE Pies NN Soh Save co tev estee, Are OAR elle viale OED he Iesenoieiavehnts Glave ale aleve ts?alece fe qiese SMeuskerte a 122 319 
URS ERTE 30 Wen BG Od DOLE OS GOED BEE ONC 56 IE CRO Bpbar Cuno Ob Oermorecn ASCTeTDDREOOD 2 23 
Netherlands 12,978 12,743 
MSI SERU AY Mena tet tee ee ee) Pe arcu eee e eve la a ovate ojenchotene in rafanavenctcters''a a ovehaletendea ave etree foisiolesetelerecsts 125, 182 3,819 
ST AASEELIT EL TENE Meat Ue EN pire OM ane seeds erent eis slabs arseiet oteiatererataselcifieiura aroma sratgra laretegefetarer® 120, 665 32,305 
Portugal, incl. the Azores and Madeira Islands 35,510 9,465 
LATE te 3 yp Se Fur AOE KOC RCE SEE SE IRC ES Son ODE SOT COE Ucn ac eerie err ea cnine 91,699 19,721 
log) LEST O)y ae oly HOMER Ob ERR eon go BBOe eet nner non Soon OrenICacuO cor. mod fee cedcT 24 18 
Roninintn worn. s 194, 885 32,621 
Teh en a 173, 666 7,918 
Switzerland 15,941 6, 147 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland............-+0+eeeeeeeeeeee 94,221 55,283 
NTO RATICA SAT CIOVY ELLOS tsicets fete ote ciate austen ro inior cine eins clots ater erstel oi ota ca: ate7salelolate; sioisvaseinva\Weinie’a ie 58,348 48,593 
Boe piers re lsaricl 9 ier. ctererc. ce oy cicini cistereteia, ol sisimtelalers sveyoceteiole: (ole ohele/syste/eisleTeieyelors S)simictotetatale 6, 462 1,602 
ese VERECA ETE Tee nore racer naar Tok oteigtarotcieieticicse eicteio.siaisicjsid fe/dieieipveleleiatelatstsie siersietete.s 80,411 §,188 
Sra LR MEE GE SE A er ite ne eh oe ctl win oir Sisvols tia are Wes arele uk wistwiaielelersvesstere 98, 766 20,154 


1 Latest official estimate. 2 Less than one square mile. 
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31.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—concluded 


Continent and Country 


Europe—concluded 
NON-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


Glrarnel islands (Wie Tes) hsea eter tet wer revehe fategetarsicteheet ods tereeshofotererateraalaraereb era halstoee totatntvers eee 
Macroemslandst (Tens) eer. sai ka erecareiccatina stator eisyeyah cent cule ray Sibtavhe ful ckawelsponctorovesa evoke Pebareeeoberelebereierale 
Gabrral bear) ewe rer ch teers iecare w sietarate teraieea ah fot hecorevatas hayehiderarate alepavatonatodale uigheresamnarerolemteralare 
dS MGV RIN EN WAU SEAR 8 enn OAR SE oe Onin IM OOE TACO ACO eO RE dco SOO OCOD OTOOOE DE 
Svalbancdanduanveayenclstands:(INOPS)eactjaiiciechsteletetaictere atictererclaeiamtatereerelte erection ele 


Oceania 


SovEREIGN COUNTRIES 


INAULT UL ayee eaea eet oss ovemieUaT ee eee avesots to encore nlcTateeno orev tert ale nk ce orbustarenenassheveeraciennsiekereesetahs 


NON-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


FAIMETICANHSAINO RE (Wi Sa) rrrtacitnetstesereraioiers Aarts acre ete sie eleeaintee oo cxciereusin Seperate at mncneye 
BritishssolomonvlsVam ces (We) evento nce verses ietaevencasle cio icteric sietere annie siteeretetaie re inies 
@Gantonancdubnderburyal stands: (Uheran dss.) maces sememeiteenceieie aacmrie teins 
Whristmad rs lancduCA1isbs) hse crave eer lek ln bie aretol Tos savers inlaoe Shik obra nierentamee nce 
Cocos ( Keeling) cape (CRT EIDE Oo ste ote torte DEES Bn Oo Mba Ar ANN ONS Pee Be aooamaEUlS 
Cook pens (ENEZiS) Sh ise ca ever etnorararastet een recat etele oe TENS a8 hae, cn pcereaete Meta  aareeeae 
TSUR GG ABFA ECO Ei. 8 She See A Vinee tae Ol MEMEO O ONES ERT Ree MONOMER eno PU CTR OCs en he ole 
renchwleolymes tay GH isi) cvs eestor rate acess pavetcncees sot (ole <vosee aravere) Siaia aie ontdeheied Neva ponoke feast eae eis teleers 
Gilbentand Hliceilslan ds (USI) eae testes oak Roe aacks eer Torre rete ope Mee nomen ere 
E ersyrak (QUES A eka iste SRA cio ROR RRC ORT Gt CURD Cana Tam ein ite od A Raiaoi ieee eee 
Johnston Wesland 1(WESS) ie a. crsvarecanciase hrcrsatepsr avs ai fate ave eves nvs/arsveus oyeQereteratevs ovayevaseeraieleeverets erator oe 
Mitchwavalslancdsy (UMS) ect rets susarslotaepevers cle ais aie oa lorsveve nfaicie trasuhs eyetnavere ohne are 
IN Gyn @ alec Onl ay (UTA ie geyderecatatsh yo syed ous recetoie tieirw hs cele eoet nite eraimuoverer felsucte bal piece sects abana etter eat 
Narva Grutme an CAMIS US) ete pomer. caverns chic ein ailments aie nti re eae oracle INOS Ga Ear mapas 
INEewalebrid ess (Wa keranGshirs) prene sity orate ne oe Sencar nich oritins Gee ene 
ING USF SE ein CINE Zio) Brats cofesteerstentis rersceses stove catete nlinra doe eseinte lars lover ten atin a ROR ee ore 
Norioliskslan cla (Anis 63) pameee ettitere craayars alate sereveiee uiecieioia arate cinta ers teerei ners chromate 
Pacitre sland saQWpes) iets esracrse re clsrecsadatts eran carte cpsbetelon eaminvere siclete vinta eater eevee ecru 
TERE oh EEN UTTER). cole aos ooh HGS GOERS SALA IF UE RE Cd CCIE Se TE RCRD ee ae 
Pitcairn TslanducWica)erarak satemenc ta semen erases coisa aecetan cee ise hake ook oie ontan ee emeras 
“oy cal evi EWC ERIM tem con coos Sec aOR AC ioe cen oe Eom cree: 
WTR Coa gr ean (CUS) A seer a tec e note cee are ce itercecgatcyalasseisisnartos an ce a NSIS neato emer oe 
Walcenalanalit(ie Si) rate sac Mites ciemicen eiisiece oRtaransanacaierrscte Moin oat cad eneer ean ee Oe 
WalhstandeBiucananlcl ancdsn (ka )ige sermeme catia street one a tettnoncten oie aa ier ener 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..................... Wagon he ices Lee 


Area 


sq. miles 


2,967,894 
8 


103, 736 
1,097 


8,649, 539 


Population 


"000 


237,798 


1 Latest official estimate. 2 Fewer than 500 persons. 3 Less than one square mile. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


Section I.—Immigration Policy and Administration 


Policy.—Traditionally, Canada has sought to increase its population through im- 
migration in order to expand the domestic market, reduce per capita costs of administra- 
tion, stimulate economic activity by providing new skills, ideas and enthusiasm, and 
support a higher level of cultural independence and creativity. Canadian experience 
indicates that a substantial volume of immigration is highly desirable but new population 
cannot be added haphazardly without regard to their means of subsistence or their effect 
on Canadian life. Technological change and the development of Canadian society to its 
present complex state require that, to be able to establish themselves successfully, new 
settlers must be economically competitive in terms of education, training, skills and personal 
qualities. Over the years, Canada has endeavoured to acquire immigrants who were 
adaptable to Canadian life. Such persons, finding familiar institutions in Canada, feel 
more at home and this assists in their establishment in the new life they find here. Canada 
makes every effort to sustain the movement of immigrants from countries having like 
economic, social and political backgrounds but people anywhere in the world may immigrate 
to Canada if they demonstrate their suitability for life in this country and are likely to 
become established without hardship to themselves or disruption to the communities in 
which they settle. 

It may be mentioned also that Canada, in addition to welcoming immigrants, has on 
many occasions during the past quarter-century sanctioned the entry of groups of refugees. 
This is a humanitarian movement and is tangible evidence of Canada’s recognition of its 
responsibilities in the international community. A conservative estimate of the number of 
refugees admitted since 1945 is 350,000, which includes over 8,000 Czechoslovakians who 
left their own country following its invasion by the Soviet Union in August 1968. 


On Oct. 1, 1967, Canada adopted new Immigration Regulations which are applied 
universally; these evolved from a White Paper on Immigration, tabled in the House of 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were prepared in co-operation with the Information Service, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration, Ottawa. The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations up to the 
mid-1950s is dealt with in detail in a special article entitled ‘‘Developments in Canadian Immigration’’ appearing 
in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. 
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Commons on Oct. 14, 1966. After study by a Joint Committee of the Senate and the House 
of Commons and their consideration of representations by Members of Parliament, repre- 
sentatives of provincial governments, private organizations and individuals, the Regulations 
were authorized by Order in Council (PC 1967/1616). These Regulations present in 
detail the principles involved in selection of immigrants, and indicate the factors that 
immigration officers must take into account in assessing potential immigrants. 


The assessment system for potential immigrants is based on the following factors: 
(1) Education and Training—up to 20 assessment units to be awarded on the basis of one 
unit for each successful year of formal education or occupational training; (2) Personal 
Assessment—up to 15 units on the basis of the immigration officer’s assessment of the 
applicant’s adaptability, motivation, initiative and other similar qualities; (3) Occupa- 
tional Demand—up to 15 units if demand for the applicant’s occupation is strong within 
Canada and whether the occupation is skilled or unskilled; (4) Occupational Skill—up to 
10 units for the professional, ranging down to one unit for the unskilled; (5) Age—10 units 
for applicants under age 35 with one unit deducted for each year over age 35; (6) Arranged 
Employment—10 units if the applicant has a definite job arranged in Canada; (7) Knowl- 
edge of French and English—up to 10 units, dependent upon the degree of fluency in 
French and/or English; (8) Relative—up to five units if the applicant has a relative in Canada 
able to help him become established but unprepared or unable to sponsor or nominate him; 
and (9) Employment Opportunities in Area of Destination—up to five units if the applicant 
intends to go to an area of Canada where there is a generally strong demand for labour. 


The Regulations formally confirm that Canadian citizens or permanent residents are 
entitled to bring their dependants to Canada, making a clear distinction between dependants 
and relatives entering the working force. Thus, there are three categories of immigrants 
—“sponsored dependants’, ‘nominated (non-dependent) relatives’, and ‘independent 
applicants’. A ‘dependant’ is defined for immigration purposes as: husband or wife, 
fiancé or fiancée; unmarried son or daughter under age 21; parent or grandparent over 
age 60, or younger if widowed or unable to work; an orphaned brother, sister, nephew, 
niece or grandchild under age 18. Provision is also made for an adopted child and, where 
the only dependant is a husband or wife, for the nearest living relative. An application 
for a dependant is dealt with irrespective of whether he is in Canada or abroad and 
irrespective of the financial circumstances of the sponsor. He will be admitted to Canada 
provided he is in good health and of good character. 


The “nominated (non-dependent) relative’? category includes son or daughter over 
age 21, married son or daughter under age 21, brother or sister, parent or grandparent 
under age 60, nephew, niece, uncle, aunt or grandchild. The responsibilities of the nominator 
include willingness and ability to provide accommodation, care and maintenance for the 
person applied for and to otherwise assist him in becoming established. The nominator is 
required to sign such an undertaking for a period of five years. Because of the assistance 
provided by the nominator in Canada, the nominee is assessed on only some of the selection 
factors—education, personal qualities, occupational demand, age and occupational skill. 
On the general assumption that a Canadian citizen usually will be better established in 
Canada than a more recent arrival and hence in a better position to give his relative more 
assistance, a slightly higher preference is given to a relative nominated by a Canadian 
citizen than to one nominated by a permanent resident. 


To qualify for admission to Canada, an “independent applicant”’ normally must obtain 
50 of the 100 assessment units available, although it is possible to combine factors in such 
a way that some of them may compensate for relatively low qualifications in others. The 
major purpose of the standards is to select immigrants who can make a successful adjustment 
to life in Canada and thereby contribute to the country’s progress. 


The main factors for successful establishment are education, personal qualities and 
occupational demand. As far as the education of the individual is concerned, the principle 
of successful educational achievement in the immigrant’s home has been adopted since it 
has been found impracticable to equate educational standards in many countries to 
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Canadian standards. In assessment of his personal qualities, the applicant will be con- 
sidered as to his chances for success in Canada in terms of his economic establishment and 
his personal satisfaction as well as on the composition and the attitudes of his whole family. 
The personal assessment process also includes the function of counselling and the applicant 
is informed about the market in different areas of Canada for his skills and about the 
difficulties he may encounter in adjusting to the Canadian way of life. The demand in 
Canada for the applicant’s skill or occupation is given due importance. The Department 
is responsible for immigration but is equally concerned with manpower and is obliged to 
discourage immigration for the applicant with an occupation for which there is little or no 
demand in this country. Where there are shortages of labour in certain industries, 
Canadian employers or provincial officials may interview candidates abroad for such 
industries and channel them to the Department’s visa offices but these candidates also 
must comply with the selection standards. 


The other six selection criteria have individually lesser weight but in total are equal 
to the three main factors. In considering adaptability in a new environment, occupa- 
tional skill is important. A person’s skill is usually acquired at a price in financial terms. 
It is an investment and the higher the investment usually the higher the skill and thus the 
greater the gain to Canada. Age must be taken into account when considering adaptability 
in a new environment. On average, younger people adjust more easily and for this reason 
the age group up to 35 years is assigned the maximum number of assessment units, with 
one unit deducted for each year over 35. However, an older person is not refused on this 
factor if he has other assets such as highly developed skills that are in demand in Canada. 
Credit will be given to an applicant who has a firm commitment from a Canadian employer 
because this will assist his economic establishment during the initial period after arrival. 
Economic and social adjustment of a new immigrant is greatly facilitated by knowledge of 
the languages of his adopted country. As a consequence, units of assessment are given to 
applicants for the degree of their fluency in either English or French or both. An applicant 
whose mother tongue is other than English or French may be given some credit for even a 
partial knowledge of either or both of the two languages. In fact, it is possible that such 
an applicant may obtain more assessment units on the language factor than a unilingual 
applicant who speaks only English or French. If an applicant has a relative in Canada 
who is able to help him become established, credit is given for this factor since the presence 
of a relative is a definite asset in the adjustment process. 


No one is compelled to go to any particular area in Canada but, if a prospective immi- 
grant is counselled by an immigration officer to go to an area that offers the best opportunity 
for him and is prepared to accept that advice, he is awarded the units appropriate for that 
area. If the over-all demand for labour is higher in any one area in Canada than in others, 
the total assessment of the immigrant destined to that area reflects that high demand. The 
assessment of individual areas in Canada as to their over-all demand for labour, and the 
assessment of national demand for individual occupations is conducted on a continuous 
basis so that selection officers overseas are in possession of up-to-date information at all times. 


The Regulations provide for the admission to Canada for permanent residence of 
persons who have come as visitors. However, since open acceptance of applications from 
visitors would be inefficient and would give an undue advantage to some people, a visitor 
is not given any credit for arranged employment in Canada, so that he must qualify on 
other factors. Conditions of entry must have been observed and, in particular, the applicant 
must not have taken employment in Canada if not authorized to do so. Foreign students 
studying at recognized Canadian institutions are regarded as any other visitors applying 
for permanent residence in Canada. However, if foreign students are under an obligation 
to their government to return to their own country, they are not permitted to apply for 
permanent residence in Canada. Applications for permanent residence from seamen on 
shore leave are not accepted. 


A Canadian citizen sponsor whose application for the admission of a dependant is 
refused or an immigrant who has been ordered deported has the right to appeal to an inde- 
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pendent Immigration Appeal Board, the establishment of which was authorized by Act 
of Parliament in 1967. The Board is a Court of Record, entirely separate from the Depart- 
ment and with the authority to enforce its orders. 


Administration.—The Canada Immigration Division of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration administers the Immigration Act and Regulations. The creation 
of the Department of Manpower and Immigration, which came into being officially on 
Oct. 1, 1966, resulted in a substantial reorganization of the Immigration Division which now 
has three main Branches. The Programs and Procedures Branch is responsible for the 
long- and short-range planning of immigration policies and programs, interpretation of the 
Immigration Act and Regulations and immigration policies, the co-ordination of immigra- 
tion policies developed internally, functional support in respect of the transportation and 
initial reception of immigrants in Canada and lhaison with transportation companies. The 
Home Services Branch is responsible for the disposition of difficult individual immigration 
cases, the provision of procedural guidance to field officers, the formulation of policies and 
guidelines on the enforcement aspects of immigration operations, and the provision of 
technical advice on procedures relating to the admission of immigrants and non-immigrants. 
The Foreign Branch is responsible for the management of the Overseas Service, uniform 
application of selection standards, promotional activities abroad, implementation of ap- 
proved programs abroad and the proper counselling and direction of immigrants. 


There are 35 visa-issuing offices located abroad—at London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Bordeaux, Marseille, Brussels, Berne, The Hague, 
Copenhagen, Cologne, Hamburg, Stuttgart, Vienna, Stockholm, Lisbon, Ponta del Gada, 
Madrid, Rome, Milan, Athens, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Beirut, New Delhi, Islamabad, Tokyo, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Sydney, Port of Spain and Kingston (Jamaica). Information offices, 
visited at intervals by immigration officers based in Stockholm, are maintained in Oslo and 
Helsinki. Four offices in the United States—at New York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Denver—provide information and counselling but do not issue visas. Personnel at all 
posts are kept in close touch with economic conditions in Canada and thus are able to advise 
immigrants regarding their prospects for successful establishment in this country. Examina- 
tion of immigrants and visitors is carried out at 552 ports of entry on Canadian coasts, at 
points along the International Boundary, and at certain airports and inland offices. 


Section 2.—_Immig¢gration Statistics 


Table 1 shows the number of immigrants arriving in Canada in each year since 19138, 
the peak year of immigration into the country. Table 2 shows the number and distribu- 
tion of immigrants in the population of Canada on the latest decennial census date, June 1, 
1961, by period of arrival. 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1913-69 
Notre.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 1538, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Atrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivais 
No. No. No. No. No. 
ONE SG hoee 400,870 || 1925...... 84,907 || 1987...... 15,101 || 1948...... 125,414 || 1959...... 106, 928 
1 ee oe re 150,484 || 1926...... 135,982 || 1938...... 17,244 || 1949...... seal II) KDE cas 104,111 
OW Se eartecch ee SO, O00 LO2ueranme 158,886 || 1939...... 16,994 || 1950...... Woy OL 2s || LOGI ees 71,689 
TOIG i satenne 55,914 |) 1928...... 166,783 || 1940...... Tr SQ4a LOST eee 194,391 || 1962...... 74,586 
ON Wenn cee 72,910) 1929... ... 164,993 || 1941...... 95329) || 195250... 164,498 || 1963...... 93,151 
A9NS SG erencee 41,845 |) 1980...... 104,806 || 1942...... MOL On| LOS Serreretae 168,868 || 1964...... 112,606 
LUO Reece 107,698) 193050... 27580) plod omens 8,504 || 1954...... SOW WW) IES. 5 coor 146,758 
19200. 138,824 || 1932...... 20,591 || 1944...... LORCOUR MGSO eeeeet 109,946 || 1966...... 194,743 
OA er tere 91,728 1 19832.5... 14,382 || 1945...... 2222 \\ 1956) «te. 164,857 || 1967...... 222,876 
1922 aA ered 64,224 || 1934...... 12,476 || 1946...... LAG || WON eaaac 282,164 |) 1968...... 183,974 
1998). Seger is 133,729 || 1935...... OPN OEY cone = 64,127 || 1958...... 124,851 || 1969...... 161,531 
L024 esas 124,164 || 1986...... 11,643 
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Table 2 shows that, according to census figures, 1,507,116 persons reported that they 
had come to Canada between Jan. 1, 1946 and June 1, 1961. These immigrants constituted 
about 75 p.c. of the total number of immigrants who arrived in Canada during that period. 
According to the records of the Department of Manpower and Immigration, 2,033,598 
persons entered Canada as immigrants during the period 1946-61. The difference between 
this total and the 1,507,116 postwar immigrants reported in the 1961 Census, amounting 
to 526,482 persons, represents the losses due to death and emigration among the postwar 
immigrant arrivals up to June 1961. Since this difference is arrived at by comparing 
statistics derived from two different sources, it must be taken as only an approximate 
measure of these losses. It is estimated that deaths of immigrants arriving since 1946 
would not exceed 86,000 by June 1961. Hence it would appear that roughly 440,000 
emigrated in the period between January 1946 and June 1961, or slightly more than one 
fifth of the total arrivals over this period. 


The 440,000 postwar immigrants who appear to have emigrated from Canada up to 
June 1961 would thus constitute a little over half the total estimated emigration from 
Canada since 1946, according to data on emigration used in the preparation of annual 
population estimates. In this connection it might be mentioned that a substantial element 
in total Canadian emigration is the movement of Canadian-born persons to the United 
States, some 387,000 entering the United States as immigrants between July 1946 and 
July 1961 according to the United States Immigration Service records (see p. 274). 


2._Immigrant Population, by Period of Immigration and by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory |Before 1930) 1931-40 1941-45 1946-50 1951-55 1956-61! || 1946-611 Total 


British Columbia. at 
Wukon! Territory. i.s.6ss.. 
Northwest Territories..... 425 114 37 178 472 737 1,387 1,963 


Canada te: son5.-a: 1,216,999 87,703 32,445 | 303,984 | 567,190 | 635,942 1,507,116 || 2,844,263 


1 Up to the date of the Census, June 1, 1961. 


Recent Immigration.—The extent of immigration to Canada in any period is 
affected both by domestic conditions and by conditions abroad. However, these influences 
are seldom immediately decisive. News of good economic conditions in Canada pre- 
disposes people in favour of this country but, because the immigration process usually 
takes several months, actual immigration is not always fully coincidental with the economic 
situation, so that immigration may at times be slight in good years but appear unduly 
heavy in less buoyant periods. The time-lag caused by selection, medical examination 
and documentation is unavoidable. Transportation is often another delaying factor and 
to these considerations must be added the effect of seasonal unemployment in Canada, 
which tends to discourage immigration during the months from November to April. 


In the early 1960s, the Canadian economy experienced a levelling-off, and even a 
retrenchment in some areas, from its previous high level of activity and this was reflected 
in the country’s intake of immigrants. However, this interval of economic adjustment 
lasted only a short time and by 1963 immigration had again risen to more normal levels. 
In that year 93,151 immigrants came to Canada compared with 74,586 the year before. 
Promotional efforts abroad were intensified. A resident immigration officer was posted to 
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Madrid to service immigration applications in Spain and area offices were established to 
enable teams of immigration officers to make regular visits to adjoining countries in an 
effort to broaden the base from which immigrants were selected. 


In the following year, the number of immigrants admitted to Canada totalled 112,606, 
a 21-p.c. increase over 1963. By nationality, British immigrants constituted the largest 
number, followed by Italians and citizens of the United States. This increase was attribut- 
able to two principal factors—an intensification of promotional and recruiting activities 
in the main source countries, and an expansion of examination and selection facilities into 
areas from which Canada received few immigrants before the establishment of the Im- 
migration Regulations that came into effect early in 1962. The achievements of 1964 
were accomplished despite strong competition in Europe for skilled and educated workers 
and new postwar levels of prosperity. It is, therefore, of considerable significance that, of 
the 56,190 immigrants who entered the Canadian labour force in that year, 59 p.c. were 
in the more skilled categories; 13,177 were in the managerial and professional categories, 
compared with 10,799 in 1963. In 1964, a resident immigration officer was posted to 
Marseille to expand facilities in France. 


In 1965, Canada’s demand for skilled immigrant workers once again exceeded the 
supply. Although skilled workers could be absorbed in large numbers, the need for un- 
skilled workers diminished and for this reason the (then) Immigration Branch continued to 
emphasize the selection of immigrants possessing professional or other qualifications that 
would enable them to become established soon after their arrival. Most of the traditional 
immigrant source countries, particularly in Europe, continued to enjoy buoyant economic 
conditions. Skilled workers were much in demand and there was strong competition 
among immigration countries for a share of those skilled workers who were interested in 
emigration. The number of immigrants admitted to Canada totalled 146,758, a 30-p.c. 
increase over the preceding year. Immigrant workers who arrived from abroad numbered 
74,195, of whom 67 p.c. were in the more skilled categories; those in the managerial and 
professional categories numbered 18,103. As in the previous year, the major source 
countries were Britain, Italy and the United States. During 1965, Canadian immigration 
facilities abroad were substantially improved and expanded. Resident officers were 
posted to Milan, Italy, and Bordeaux, France, and offices at five other locations were 
modernized and refurnished. 


The rising trend of immigration continued in 1966. In all, 194,743 immigrants 
came to Canada in that year, an increase of 32 p.c. over 1965. Immigrant workers 
numbered 99,210, of whom 74 p.c. were in the more skilled categories compared with 67 
p.c. in 1965. Those in managerial or professional categories numbered 25,929, which was 
almost 43 p.c. above 1965 and nearly double the 1964 figure. Of the total of 194,743 
immigrants, 63,291 came from Britain, 31,625 from Italy and 17,514 from the United 
States. There were significant developments in immigration administration and policy 
during the year. Briefly, as a result of the reorganization of several Federal Govern- 
ment departments, the Immigration Branch of the former Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration was amalgamated with large segments of the Department of Labour 
to form the new Department of Manpower and Immigration. The principal advan- 
tages to this alignment are that immigration is now more closely identified with national 
manpower policies, and the extensive services of the Canada Manpower Division in coun- 
selling, placing and assisting workers are now fully available to new immigrants (see 
p. 264). A new policy for dealing with requests from visitors for permanent residence in 
Canada was introduced with good effect. 


In 1967, the second largest number of immigrants arrived in Canada since the end 
of the Second World War. Of the 222,876 immigrants who came—representing an increase 
of 14 p.c. over 1966—119,539 were workers of whom 87 p.c. were in the more skilled 
categories compared with 74 p.c. in 1966. Those in the managerial or professional categories 
numbered 30,853, a figure 19 p.c. above 1966. Of the total of 222,876 immigrants, 62,420 
came from Britain, 30,055 from Italy and 19,038 from the United States. 
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Developments in Europe, including a more buoyant economy, and conditions in Canada 
had a significant influence on trends in immigration during 1968 and 1969. A lessening 
desire on the part of Europeans to migrate to Canada reduced the number of immigrants 
in 1968 to 183,974 and in 1969 to 161,531. In addition, a strong trend in immigration 
patterns emerged, highlighted by an increase in the proportion of immigrants from Asia 
and the West Indies. Although Britain, providing 19.8 p.c. of the immigrant arrivals 
in 1969, continued to be the major source country, the flow from the United States increased 
to 14.1 p.c. of the total, and that from Italy accounted for 6.4 p.c. Europe remained the 
major source area but immigration from Italy showed the largest reduction. There was a 
substantial decline in the number of applications by Canadian citizens to sponsor relatives 
from Italy, a factor which previously accounted for a large percentage of the immigration 
movement from that country. 

Analyses of the content of the immigration movement during the years 1967, 1968 
and 1969 are given in Tables 3 to 9, and the numbers of persons deported from Canada 
for various reasons for the same years in Table 10. 

Table 3 classifies immigrant admission by country of last permanent residence. During 
the three-year period shown, 24.1 p.c. of the immigration flow came from Britain and the 
Republic of Ireland, 40.3 p.c. from Continental Europe, 11.0 p.c. from the United States 
and 24.6 p.c. from all other countries. 


3.—_Immigzrant Arrivals by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1967-69 


Norse.—Comparable figures from 1946 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1951 edition. 


Country ° 1967 1968 1969 Country 1967 1968 1969 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 
British Isles— lgpballehaVel~.. Gd apace acs alos aces 791 740 700 
Bp LAI pcg a Mey aceieis sorta esi 43,481 | 28,623 | 24,556 IE TANCE =, eer nie etn none 10,122 8,184 5,549 
Northern Ireland......... 2,644 1,477 1,491 GermanyAee eee eee 11,779 | 8,966 5, 880 
Scotland a2 sue. wees Sele 14,953 7,302 | 5,426 Greecesa ee Arner 10,650 | 7,789 6,937 
\SESLGET Sey 2 Ses Se ee 1,263 449 490 nganye te ne os eer rete 573 529 516 
Wessernisles pn tac reaste.. 79 38 IPS Rip hanes As ae ca sete one oe 30,055 | 19,774 | 10,383 
Netherlands tps... eee es 4,401 3,264 2,494 
Motalsy British isles. (62.420 | Si Soul ol, 900 I Poland. saactes occiss acariie ee 1,470 | 1,092 859 
Portugal mae een eee 9,500 | 7,738 7,182 
Scandinavian Countries— 
LAUTAN: Se eee Aa, 4,967 3,710 3,526 Wenmariks en ee 1,244 1,184 693 
SHiDE Ss Se ea ee ees 399 278 239 Other epee tees 1,573 1,067 800 
‘GSE aa eee Per 736 823 1,865 Spauie creer aoc ere 1,372 1,367 879 
EXON oMICOn gy 6s hea csos.s 5, 767 7,594 7,306 Siwitzerlandermperiee ere 3,738 3,529 2,307 
TST GIES - <oe he Sal Spina eS ethan 3,966 3,229 5,395 Nineosl avian ee eee ee 2,089 4,660 4,053 
EDIE 2 eo een ee a 679 447 341 Othentt shen eee 601 1,264 2,089 
Wew Zealand 22....2.och. oemexs 1,201 1,105 885 
HEA KAS UE ein ted cc elses een 648 627 1,005 |North America—! 
WESUIENOTCS . ois cc neh okeckktesc ars 7,962 6,969 | 12,338 MEXICO My nae Oo retees 318 245 38TT 
Other Commonwealth...... 1,764 Vfe2 2,399 WnitedtStates eres eee: 19,038 | 20,422 | 22,785 
(OVdelS Oe ae hee ecr ees aero 513 700 928 
Totals, Commonweaith..| 99,509 | 64,393 | 67,276 
South Americal............. 2,354 1,870 2,902 
Republic of Ireland......... 2,181 1,545 1,285 |Middle Kast— 
TIO y7p Oy csee nats ere te eee 1,728 1,915 1,429 
RETICR YS Ate ets este ie Q.0542) DeAs4s), WT ASO4) Tsraele vaancecas ome « «feel 2,345 1,497 863 
MWeDANON As os be eiewies eters 1,096 1,682 1,196 
ABER re ern Ie Ss Riostee 5,322 5,326 5,996 Other nvr ancoe ke hiainacion 1,227. 1,592 1,003 
Europe— Other Countries............ 3 — 3 
FNCU 10) saa oR etd 2,745 8,125 2,083 
LR a tibet eee SSA eet ae 1,485 | 1,081 1,004 Totals, All Countries... .|222,876 |183,974 | 161,531 
1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 2 Includes 1,366 from the Republic of South Africa. 3 Includes 
924 from the Republic of South Africa. 4 Includes 599 from the Republic of South Africa. 


Of the immigrant arrivals in 1969, 39.7 p.c. were born in Commonwealth countries or 
in the Republic of Ireland compared with 33.4 p.c. in 1968 and 40.0 p.c. in 1967, 11.0 p.c. 
were born in Italy or Greece, 6.3 p.c. in Germany, France or the Netherlands, 11.9 p.c. in 
the United States, 5.5 p.c. in Spain or Portugal and 4.3 p.c. in Poland or Yugoslavia. 
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4.—_Immigrant Arrivals, by Country of Birth, 1967-69 
Nore.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 


edition. 

Birthplace 1967 1968 1969 Birthplace 1967 1968 1969 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 

British Isles— Czechoslovakia............ 785 | 9,847 5, 029 
England) as schoo 37,138 | 23,472 | 20,412 Denmark. jem ncn eee 1,229 1,083 650 
Northern Ireland......... 2,855 1,665 GORE Ih AE NVCle on as coda amaboe dene 942 819 772 
Scotland iss.ce. sincera NEY NW OBA) SSO Uren Ana oacscecconaaceesc pe lUlQai 53310 3,612 

BES eerie gs IN onl Fale terete 1,674 1,101 898 Germanyaekae eee eee 8,327 6,153 4,208 
Lesser Isles............... 132 81 37 Greece ns. eacdancdo Late 11,035 | 7,952 7,106 
tung ary ope ue eceeneee 1,514 1,355 1,132 

Totals, British Isles....| 57,374 | 33,814 | 28,790 UR ROR oni tiene Cee te SS Bist 31,658 | 20,880 10,685 
Netherlands tere seer 3,955 3,086 2,412 

ustralia®. (a ke one koe 4072103045892 eng Norwaviscemorccai as Mare pices. 

Cannda Sets Set aes Ha O67) L052 | 91 194 .N qt ee eee 56 

Cri hee 494 307 O71 Portugal ee esos aeons 10,478 | 8,720 7,917 

Guyative Pte tines. 960), | "esl, 0285/8044: | RE ORARIA Seortarers ets 1 etiaiecicrr ‘ee 

IBOWY? IKON aca ncasonansouss 2,611 | 38,353 | 3,354 Soi Sete i ae ee 3'540 | 2°067 1.606 

Tides ere vat cee oe Brod | 4 G75 6.756 Ne ee tee reese] 2s 0 

Naina: Seen: Gl te 739 TOT "334 Union of Soviet Socialist 

New Zealand............... 105 |) $1,100.) 0) 806 Ne ee area Fen sll ees 

Pakistan eeeepas aceiee 752 626 885 Tee ee ee eee 1031 768 "662 

West Indies...... 11... 9,512 | 8,091 | 12,846 || Other....-.-.--...-. eee 

Other Commonwealth...... 1,889 | 1,898 | 2,513 ||Middle Kast— 

SMDU Hrevssrctelvcaterersaauradeotie 2,289 2,456 1,839 

Totals, Commonwealth. .| 86,380 | 59,495 | 62,477 || Israel...................... 1,296 961 558 
WS DanOns: qescen ceten ee ee 862 1,111 831 

‘hurkey Seceie one nri e 1,054 957 671 

Republic of Ireland......... 2,845 1,985 WPT WOM en oe ame nccos shoe eau nee 1,118 1,489 864 

ATTICA arte Pee nesare 3,603 | 3,741 2,023 |North America— 

Kegs Hee Sie ape 277 229 349 
Chita cri 4,142 | 5,401 | 5,610 || United States.............. EG, TON Oa eee 
Tena ee tk eee 838 | 644 | 750 |) Other......-.-.-...-. eee 647 | 918 | 1, 104 
Other seein sacchielien See 4,748 4,652 5,087 |South Americal.............. 1,526 1,340 2,114 

Europe—! Otherwise eee 14 9 20 
PAMISEPIA errata ciaiiceciate eg ees 1,099 862 598 
Belgium er coc eero 1,093 754 769 Grand Totals............ 222,876 |183,974 | 161,531 


1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 


2 Tn both Europe and Asia. 


5.—Immigrant Arrivals, by Citizenship, 1967-69 


Nore.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 


edition. 


Country of Citizenship 1967 1968 1969 Country of Citizenship 1967 1968 1969 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

PAUISULALIA MN everasicie cree oo. 4,673 3,380 3074s Netherlands: . ieee se 4,354 3,312 2,529 
PAMISULTED sersyolarstora a aiste levies 3 obetbuhse 1,044 787 504 |New Zealand................. 1,145 | 1,126 913 
iBelginmaae ee eee ee 1,052 742 VOZAINGUW EA Viraterea einen Rie sees 547 448 324 
Britaim-ancdscolonies sa. a Osa On ele 406m |e3cedl Obmliina isan vy se ieeiaeneciee 798 723 1,120 
Gentral/America,.............- 43 70 ialGy EO els no oence on co ncioehacn 6 1,562 1,250 980 
Caevlon Fe wenmcs tice osnbens 145 123 20d Portugal. cease serene: 10,622 8,841 8,031 
Chinawy esr seek me 4,044 5,259 iS OW): | NLR NOIG SHE, Gas Suiiloo duos deo alae 62 12 12 
Czechoslovakia............... 343 OHH Ip CCGA! | Sods Nea. Gencean ossnacone 1,308 948 678 
PD enn ar kes yest cin re serra arae 1,286 | 1,061 633 |\South America................| 2,205 | 2,146 | "37945 
IBV AU NUN acini oe » deere 1,798 1,948 1 ATACIIS Dain a eee. ce ean ree eae 1,868 1,683 995 
inland ay eee weenie 930 806 COSulISwedenrwetyr carte toe 603 389 288 
IPN sorcaccdnasncuacncanesa| (ose |) GrQvOny Gooey. iswehe@a roles os occas yoceacears 2,397 1,926 153i 
German yercsccurorrou mee 8,224 | 5,942 3,880 Trinidad and Tobago..... 2,392 2,444 | 5,610 
Gresce Ren cece. tater eee 6O 8,157 (olsen unkeyacen youre tee 764 621 423 
ISIEHUARontaa am cres Groner ate 378 599 708 |Union of Soviet Socialist 

TUNG AT Bey. p Oe een einai 705 715 626 Republicstan. noes ete: 301 221 145 
Endia Reese ewer erence: 5,029" 8,063 mro, 009) |WUnited States... ceases ase. 18,013 | 19,059 | 21,474 
Ireland, Republic of........... 2,761 1,871 UAVS NARS ena da ocansonsacoaane 5, 366 6, 402 5,241 
Taraeliane cee ci ce eeeee 2,337 1,503 868) ||Other Africans cn. accce- se ae 340 409 451 
Dts eer ta yp ee ts eee: 32,108 | 21,282 | 10,884 Other Asian.............41.... 5,671 6, 808 6,198 
AEB MEN ONS Sy ano OMe ea IR eROOn 4,437 3,477 4,124 Other European............... 780 20 623 
SADAM sae nese ats ctleng cia Seveels 858 628 698u|Statelessu2eyajs0-). ae eee 2,298 1,792 1,810 
Me BaAnOMnsycheia bonne rare 1,062 | 1,314 98 di Cher see ntnccusvinactra eee 1,411 1013) | We 56u 
Luxembourg FAM Le USE 21 16 12 

Moe ee eerie ley an) Lee a motals: | ae ene eee 222,876 |183,974 |161,531 
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Sex distribution of recent immigrant arrivals is shown in Table 6. In the five years 
1965-69, adult males comprised 37.2 p.c. of the immigrants, adult females 36.0 p.c. and 
children under 18 years of age the remaining 26.7 p.c. Without relation to age, 49.0 p.c. of 
the newcomers were females. 


6.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1965-69 


Nore.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Res P ese ore eetorays siete estes see eins vista osoreate iecé aes 74,707 100,349 115, 158 93, 503 80,007 
PRCLOR ORY CATES cane nisYorctotacla. are vantine tose 5 Sraleeiass 21,761 28,724 29,905 23, 922 20,658 
2h TERS J he RCE os sb RP ee 52,946 71,625 85, 253 69,581 59,454 
PE suey os meme ee ay cs edo -aisees Sian 72,051 94,394 107,718 90,471 81,524 
MST IETSESLY CACS rave. 05 Sach onan c.s-neion Saeco: 20,561 a7, 321 28, 404 22,353 | 19,577 
NOU ee ie LASS eR 5 nee te mee 61,490 67,073 79,3814 68,118 61,947 
Motals. emigrants.) see. a 146, 758 194,743 222,876 183,974 161,531 


The number of female immigrants coming into Canada was higher than the number 
of male immigrants in every year from 1957 to 1964. However, the trend was then reversed 
and in 1965-68 the number of males exceeded the number of females. In 1969, female 
immigrants again outnumbered male immigrants. During that year, in the single category, 
males were predominant up to age 40, whereas in the married category females exceeded 
males by 3,404, in the widowed category by 3,203 and in the divorced and separated 
category by 650. Of all persons arriving in 1969 who were 15 years of age or over, 52.2 p.c. 
were married, 42.3 p.c. were single and 5.4 p.c. were widowed, divorced or separated. 


7.—Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Sex and Age Group, 1968 and 1969 


Sex and Age Group Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1968 
Males— 

OAV OATS Shania cue nc aise ais 3 (c/eeays 20,986 — == = = 20,986 
Went MME Crete sryc accep canyon NOL ate 6,681 84 = 1 — 6,766 
A eh) Mies MO cee Scat oe en ek aye ME i are 14,523 4,123 4 52 12 18,714 
U2) PL ieee a aaeen eRe Rene epee ae 9,133 8,912 15 169 48 18,277 
SUE SAR Ae 0 Ra a ee, 4 en 3,854 12,958 25 357 94 17,288 
AISA Meee Ns cnt so kee «ere 521 5,198 37 188 51 5,990 
Ora DO Moniae S* Seria dea ons veces 108 2,185 111 63 23 2,490 
ICES OD OVOL vt nea c cee abe ee 73 2,303 557 38 21 2,992 

Lotais, Males es fi). 5.2006/05 55,879 35,758 749 868 249 93, 503 
Feimales— 

DEM A SO AY te atl ait otiesintiieress alate rere 19,536 8 —= = — 19,544 
Lic typed CE) OSS Se a oe er a ee 5,303 1,601 1 2 1 6,908 
“Cast Dod ON RRR Sea ect eras eer 10,546 9,960 10 64 By 20,612 
OD pM GM yor Soe Oe on. sees 5,446 9,500 29 187 57 15,219 
ESO) Me emai 2h 5 took hnaensvatat ares 2,570 10, 165 96 323 91 13,245 
LEDGE 0 eg Sp OE ee See ne eae 553 4,402 382 280 85 5,702 
PRA TN, ae BOP ec ett A Alkers apebe cn, inten 217 2,248 1,271 174 111 4,021 
EY CATE OTTO VOR rats al itoiele eis Aha x 3 285 1,734 3,008 | 113 85 5,220 

Totals, Females............. 44,456 39,618 4,792 1,143 462 90,471 
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7.—Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Sex and Age Group, 1968 and 1969—concluded 


Sex and Age Group Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
18,079 — — — — 18,079 
5,420 75 — — 2 5,497 
11,962 3, 684 5 36 is} 15,702 
7,847 8,052 Hl 134 46 16, 086 
3,309 11,555 85 258 112 15, 269 
398 4,190 37 123 63 4 811 
87 1,761 78 37 20 1,983 
56 2,022 441 37 24 2,580 
47,158 31,339 603 625 282 80,007 
Females— 

Ov Aer Sars htoecrcneiacutyeeire serene 16,982 5 — _— — 16,987 
LB ral Qe ere. ern omens ere 4,793 1,542 1 1 3 6,340 
Dea hm Se i aan eotvortank Sarcoma 10,222 9,041 13 63 32 19,371 
2D ato tas otas aes a tee oe LS TANS 8,513 21 182 56 14,487 
CEO Pe anole ool err em mecion 2,715 9,024 103 331 96 12, 269 
A ath Wisk Ora ctsre rots ia awtiersvenen 532 8,343 305 255 92 4,527 
OOatD Ole warren ene rayston centers 198 1,833 1,007 146 97 3,281 
GORVCATSKOTAOV Chater cvtocbel sean 261 1,442 2,356 123 80 4,262 

Totals, Females............ 41,418 34,743 3,806 1,101 456 81,524 


Destinations and Occupations.—Upon arrival in Canada, immigrants are asked 
to state their intended destinations. According to these records, Ontario absorbed by 
far the highest proportion of arrivals in the three-year period 1967-69—52.3 p.c. of all 
the males and 53.2 p.c. of all the females. Quebec was the second province of destination, 
receiving 19.7 p.c. of the males and 18.8 p.c. of the females, followed by British Columbia 
with 12.4 p.c. of the males and 12.8 p.c. of the females. The proportions intending to 
settle in the Prairie Provinces were 13.1 p.c. and 12.8 p.c., respectively, and in the Atlantic 
Provinces 2.4 p.c. and 2.3 p.c., respectively. The provincial distribution has changed 
little from year to year throughout the whole postwar period. 


8.—Intended Province of Destination of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 


1967-69 
1967 1968 1969 
Province or Territory 
Males |Females} Total | Males |Females| Total | Males |/Females| Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland prec eeeecee andes 505 479 984 505 501 1,006 421 411 832 
Prince Edward Island............. 79 68 147 84 92 176 95 87 182 
INOMARSCOLIGM eysctonnien sina teee ahr 1,349 1,057 2,406 1,031 926 1,957 1,085 1,082 2,167 
INewe Bruns wickwasssee cere ee 685 637 1,322 518 507 1,025 599 640 1,239 
@uebec: Brea eects stanuky nae 24,333 | 21,3884 | 45,717 | 18,414 | 17,067 | 35,481 | 14,129 | 14,101 28 , 230 
QOnitanioree antes os vecrenroneeeeey act: 59,780 | 57,070 |116,850 | 48,419 | 47,736 | 96,155 | 42,720 | 43,868 86,588 
Manito basemen ceekicrttous aetinc meas 5,048 4,265 9,313 4,712 4,011 8,723 3,083 3,297 6,380 
Saskatchewanwesnnciscnuader cer dee 1,882 1,872 3,754 1,852 1,705 oOo 1,209 1,283 2,492 
PA pertain ce neerst ter aoeyae mon) oarenvaniee oe 7,685 7,319 | 15,004 6,738 6,465 | 13,203 5,657 5,617 11,274 
IB Tarts hi© olumlbianene cee aae 13,715 | 18,500 | 27,215 | 11,120 | 11,376 | 22,496 | 10,902 | 11,051 21,953 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 97 67 164 110 85 195 107 87 194 
Canad ao.scccca ca cnroncri tense 115,158 |107,718 |222,876 | 93,593 | 90,471 |183,974 | 80,007 | 81,524 | 161,531 


In like manner, immigrant arrivals are asked to record the occupations they intend 
to follow in Canada. Approximately 52.2 p.c. of the persons admitted in 1969 declared 
that they would enter the labour force. The other 47.8 p.c. were wives, children and 
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other dependants or were retired persons. Of the male workers, 35.5 p.c. were classed 
as managerial, professional and technical, 6.7 p.c. were clerical workers, 6.4 p.c. were in 
service occupations, 36.2 p.c. were in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, 
3.0 p.c. were general labourers and 4.0 p.c. were farmers. About 18.9 p.c. of the female 
immigrants entering the labour force intended to follow service occupations. Details 
are given in Table 9. 


9.—_Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1968 and 1969 


1968 1969 
Intended Occupation 
Males | Females} Total Males |Females| Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Workers 
Managerial (owners, managers, officials)............. 25236 149 2,385 2,418 148 2,566 
Professional and Technical........................05- 19,340 9,910 | 29,250 || 17,176 9,707 26,883 
Professional Engineers— 
CCE 1 Ree REN oo rare ararctelevareyer sl sisis ates Seheeo a wlore 604 7 611 484 7 491 
IMechanicale. meee: tice achtieioaconiemepias See ses 592 14 606 574 7 581 
Mincdustrieal eo eae ons atetelctele cis te aioe aera cava otsjsinisisereve 335 20 355 457 17 474 
lectrical wr wean cetie es sien seem rcictes ile 551 8 559 582 10 592 
Mininges erect acca arc nant arom ielslieuromeeene 174 —_ 174 160 —_ 160 
G@homicalesti. vedic aie ache sess visitors aise lea eisie 266 7 273 242 Us 249 
(GUID ttre Ans TAOS OOO UE irs PROC CER BUCO DE Aan aS 230 6 236 186 6 192 
Physical Scientists— 
Serie taney ec tate tate eee cra vars tare ares ola ars caterers 488 69 557 465 74 539 
(Geologists se eie yen ah Gees cate satresaeees 329 7 336 297 12 309 
IPAS ICISUS Joona dolae nis aes late ne one vie oils, viele ele 208 7 215 171 13 184 
OSH er sree eden Poon ere cute stereo 23 2 25 23 1 24 
Biologists and Agricultural Professionals— 
IBIOLOZICALSCIENTISHS: Sy. ca comes cae ese ls sic move avoiegesse 277 96 373 263 101 364 
VGTETMATIANS Sor toe oe cole ois ele whers eee olaselarete es 55 3 58 47 3 50 
(O}TNG GO whee 2 aa SO Saae Lemon be bo on Derren Osan 199 13 212 184 22 206 
Teachers— 
IPrOLess OTS. PEINCIPALS aya sic tras ee sree sister 1,972 308 2,280 2,063 835 2,398 
School teachers? i scnnc. vate yee ciate seitessupeen: 2,924 3,041 5,965 2,849 3,073 5,922 
OTHEPANSETUCLOLS are aor ceree oie hctesstete etetetsue 79 82 161 80 86 166 
Health Professionals— 
IPH VSICIANSABULZ CONS aeses vi saree Dele elevasis ssiresisiae 1,110 167 PY rl 1,138 209 1,347 
Den tister: 4b ete my oo ersioc nists seine 82 17 99 76 16 92 
IN‘IsCs oTaAduAte c.2 4c dae nec aeeeros esis eaeece 167 3,208 3,375 125 3,123 3, 248 
PR erAanis ts Aes paca ci ten aaec raters) Pana ore okcara 33 165 198 34 128 162 
Osteopaths, chiropractors... .c.0c6 os ceemee cee ss 6 1 7 1 _ 1 
PHATINACISTS: teiok codes necator nie ce atten site 86 46 132 57 38 95 
Medical and dental technicians...............-- 562 607 1,169 444 525 969 
PROT eee oe iscratae crate Met are eet Storage er eters ote 70 335 405 65 358 423 
Maw. Protessionalss.7 4. tte: cna scrips sano siereniele’s 86 5 91 58 5 63 
Religion Professionals... «2,3 case aciase sis wiv eee 346 22 368 306 31 337 
Artists, Writers and Musicians— 
CC OTAIMORCIAL AT CISA saree eo erarssersieis ie siete ois: 14 lass ezatcuess 235 52 287 104 31 135 
ATE tOACHETS. yes duiesye sane oenieaes Me res mieten 40 24 64 60 50 110 
Authors, editors, journalists..................-- 301 77 378 221 62 283 
Musicians, music teachers.................2008- 175 82 257 149 96 245 
Other Professionals— 
PT CAGE CES 5 meter pects: tt sta ains nasa aictete hare sa.arats, #aaese 253 22 275 142 12 154 
JOTAUTHUSMEH as soe ae nore sia ais ae isceactiseieravtas 1,819 230 2,049 840 104 944 
Piryevors wear ty sca sete cate ben treater 168 4 172 143 2 145 
ACtYAYICS: BEALISTIGIAND cae srerelel so ehhiagres erence © « 276 56 332 403 81 484 
NOME LS een Rot ee ao a ciaren reer a aa 280 33 313 288 38 326 
WOMIpUler PLOSTATOMENS oh bc bcs. lsjesers ws eos vie 9 de 7 1 8 20 2 29 
AceountAants, ANGILOTE sce ccs oun vielen sie eisnnedesies 548 39 587 473 31 504 
DIGTIMASIS = fs Beers sce wnme cae Pikes caenwlee ees 4 55 59 11 59 70 
Moca WOrkerseers.55 rshiencen cass enaaroes 189 207 396 184 237 421 
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9.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1968 and 1969—continued 


Intended Occupation 


Workers—continued 


Professional and Technical—concluded 
Other Professionals—concluded 


Photographersy-j.ancteoe aoe ea erote aeoreionves te 
SOOICATAANMGEN Sac odanndennonnoepanecoonaDen 
Miscellaneousity yt aasrrcnaamtone sissies aavarseeene reine 


Cerca aaesie Hocico areeisisi tte, us cnrare Wektesyeno te eisars Aisa eee 
Bookkeepers} Cashiers yeo-rn cates sate cterciets sersestararaier 
Storekeepers, shipping clerks................-+0000- 
Stenographers) typists... lass ea eee eee 
OUR AR iran ere ctawic scare tere iste: ctoravonns onstaie oreiniciete git 


PransSportaulOne cacevsccies ace ok eerie ies es ovate rattle ins 
AIKCrALtLOpeLAvOUsnaeic cco cee ance tan ence sme ss 
Math wary Operators assets tite sien sv sioke at. rave elt egercrootarenoros 
Wiabervbransportasner yn ee cemeare 5 astm eer npetonstetete, 6 
load) trans port Nerstareciste eps ornare sustt aye ayatei vise soars 6 ire 
OED OR ites ai rtatavscstabete as apsverore se arnin ith etare seg otorensrabicoravolederet 


Cm er chal. resersieraie wistciais Gees. de ces < oeraareatek olen deerevetents 
IATIGHIONCCTSS CAN V.ASSETS qectestesss. cs os eee neon alee ake 
Pedlars, commercial travellers...............+++0+- 
Salesiclenks|salesmmentac qc cs cereus aie 


Service and Recreation.................2+.-.-+0e0see 
Protective SCIVACCAalerelafele seeleierakerey cielsle. cveisimicreisl sioucr emniehet's 
(CGO) KS gan soup a aoc Anis pont ak mae ROO CatomoriCn pate 


Waiters sporberginicct. accrenervas ssiae apn ton eee 
Achiletess entertainers)... secers cose sie er ieteres oie aleeeteores 
Ober ee roe mete tare coro ua etaheroade eiateiatesitrepecae sist 


ADITLONS severe yorsyere torn sles Leto ete isis ieketeraieyole iol ofete oveYossisrasoreuevene = 
Loggers and Related Workers........................ 
Fishermen, Hunters, Trappers....................... 
Miners: Well Drillers's 7.52: ccmrwien sortase ries ors tele oltre 


COCLIS 9 1G (UEP as anaoneoieaerinne norm cerine tates Criicers 
Warpentershe aPC Ce ene nae 
Plum bersanwernc me aren ence ae arsion nate at winauste metres 


Raintersuelazions: seer creeccrten ico alerts ace era 
Bricklayers) stonemasons... ...o.cecses ++ as cen ese 
Cement and concrete workerSs..............se00000+ 
(Plasterers lathers series crea teta v:atecicvssinnce = slaps lo steieiers 
Sheet metal workers...... 

Other (excl. labourers) 


Manufacturing and Mechanical...................... 
Hoodiwonrkers. © staan retin crt rrnectnce seteaieters 


Tailors sfurrlers aaytcacan ache Aso rae oak On oe 
Woodworkers, Saw Verse s.teics eid cerrrerteniers 
Paper and chemical workers,.............0:0eees0 
Brinters = pookloindersar.peseeensackinen la vineierrcts 
uirmacementsmouldersins. meee anderen ccs seem 


1968 1969 
Males | Females} Total Males |Females| Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
77 140 217 76 120 196 
95 38 133 81 38 119 
164 23 187 128 16 144 
2,182 273 2,405 1,736 224 1,960 
723 291 1,014 679 297 976 
3,603 9,048 12,651 3,696 8,526 12,222 
1,010] 1,102] 2,112 742 897 1, 639 
254 26 280 209 17 226 
112 6,124 6, 236 99 5, 432 5,531 
2,227 1,796 4,023 2,646 2,180 4,826 
922 4 926 705 5 710 
113 1 114 85 1 86 
22 il 23 13 = 13 
121 1 122 137 = 137 
632 1 633 461 3 464 
34 — 34 9 1 10 
119 212 331 65 157 222 
1,976 655 2,631 25117 627 25744 
2 it 28 8 4 12 
553 62 615 572 42 614 
1,395 587 1,982 1,536 580 2,116 

1 5 1 1 

535 a9 564 513 30 543 
3,646 5,589 9,235 3,560 5,500 9,060 
223 6 229 156 — 156 
1,216 183 1,399 1,141 151 1,292 
259 3,149 3,408 426 3,381 3,807 
143 750 893 160 764 924 
791 292 1,083 843 247 1,090 
134 82 216 151 94 245 
880 1,127, 2,007 683 863 1,546 
3,064 100 3,164 25208 75 25283 
81 1 82 115 — 115 
32 = 32 17 — 17 
494 2 496 389 —_— 389 
7,724 13 7,737 5,956 8 5, 964 
970 —_— 970 1,351 1 1,352 
678 1 679 580 1 581 
1,788 5 | 1,793 | 1,189 1 1,190 
284 _— 284 454 1 455 
1,917 = 1,917 || 1,245 2 1,247 
76 = 76 44 _ 44 
146 _ 146 110 _— 110 
351 1 352 191 2 193 
1,514 6} 1,520 792 = 792 
19,777 3,412 23,5189 14,049 3,430 17,479 
928 35 963 637 28 665 
25 il 26, 21 _ 21 
248 20 268 142 12 154 
172 120 292 116 83 199 
1,073 2,837 3,910 931 2,976 3,907 
1,814 10 1,824 1,052 8 1,060 
113 17 130 71 9 80 
491 45 536 329 32 361 
282 1 283 177 2 179 
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9.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1968 and 1969—concluded 


1968 1969 
Intended Occupation 
Males | Females} Total Males | Females} Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Workers—concluded 

Manufacturing and Mechanical—concluded 
Nowellers, watchmakers... fcssucececcs.s ceenneve solve 281 11 292 194 8 202 
MEE CHITIA GS eR Ad. MIN: CAM AE, yy RE tetas ees sta 6,595 72 6, 667 4,281 83 4,364 
BLeCHAnICs TCD AIEIMeN: vse ne. na asic ke sere oe ae toes aris 4,874 32 4,906 4,297 12 4,309 
Electrical, electronic workers.............000eee00: 1,300 55 1385p 766 50 816 
Painters (exel construction)... o2.saqsen.s-52 sh ese 392 4 396 181 1 182 
Glny a riassascOne. WOLrKErss)./an siscldach cerry soreanre 158 11 169 101 8 109 
Scsbionaryrenginemeney seen a dciacadns seem ee 378 = 378 2382 1 233 
Pnerp hoe anclers sy) temavncte asters aac tolerance sioner ere 23 _— 23 44 — 44 
UROL Mey eee eRe i crcronI eas RTOS Le AER 630 141 ipl 477 117 594 
MAI OULCES 8. erp Peo ene Pte cere aoe aN a es 2,175 506 2,681 1,670 348 2,018 
TRIMER IOUGS ban SURGE EOS ACA OIC EE Ee om eine aed See Say 57 35 92 584 550 1,134 
Wotals, Workers 7. costes nen ae ee 65,781 | 29,665 | 95,446 | 55,238 | 29,111 84,349 

Non-workers 

\WONKES, cc a SEH SONGS DERI Sn Rn Ser RO earns One — 32,091 32,091 — 27,389 27,389 
@intdreney. 2. soba. fs RS oc cca ee eee eae Pte] allnatry | ARCO IS OX) OR} |) is 2sal 88, 754 
REEL Che orc ins of f Me rtesah.e Sh etansie oe ers seeeelais a ateserds gates ae 4,349 7,163 11,512 4,766 6,273 11,039 
Totals, Non-workers..................... 27,722 | 60,806 | 88,528 || 24,769 | 52,413 77,182 
Totals, Immigrants................... 93,503 | 90,471 | 183,974 | 80,007 | 81,524 | 161,531 


Deportations.—Deportations by cause and nationality are shown in Table 10 for 
the years 1965-69. Persons who have not yet acquired domicile (five years of residence in 
Canada as landed immigrants) may be deported if they fall into prohibited classes at time 
of admission or within five years of admission, if they have engaged in commercialized 
vice, have been convicted under the Criminal Code or have become inmates of prisons, or 
have gained admission by fraudulent means. The causes that may lead to deportation are 
narrowed after a person has acquired domicile. A person not a citizen may be deported 
regardless of length of residence if he is found to be a member of a subversive organization 
or engages in subversive activities, or if he has been convicted of an offence involving 
disloyalty to the Queen, or if he has, outside of Canada, engaged in activities detrimental 
to the security of Canada. A Canadian citizen cannot be deported. 


10.—Deportations,! by Cause and Nationality, 1965-69 


Cause and Nationality 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Cause 
i Raye qa lvcha¥e Oa) elas) (orc § ee ae ee a a ee Oe 39 62 80 58 75 
PONE CLONAL Oa ter chick Aha garos aciateoteiniete nc leradtice 6 11 12 19 10 
SritaimAlipycet care. onic nian insoseasenairiene 189 257 419 595 577 
Misrepresentation? and stealth.................... 502 593 600 1,124 1,197 
CER EMICATSCS Stn naaln alae sn, Rete isn cite oacraaes 105 96 267 107 95 
Totals, Deportations..,..........-.....- 841 1,019 1,378 1,903 1,954 
Nationality 

SENSI ORY hese MER enacts ia nis he cetera eins ieetale 80 97 118 149 135 
“UIT e'e WO] 28 Po Ik ig ie eS 222 318 471 835 804 
COLA OES cRCRE RS SA oo cab bei, Clee BORE Eee See ne 539 604 789 919 1,015 


1 Excludes rejections and persons refused admission. 2 Includes deserting seamen deported. 
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Section 3.—Emigration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
present and past immigration activities. The major outward movement has always, of 
course, been to the United States and that movement, both of native-born Canadians 
and of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada, has attained considerable proportions 
at certain periods. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available but Table 11 gives 
figures taken from the annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
United States Department of Justice. These figures show the numbers of persons entering 
the United States from Canada during the years ended June 30, 1960-69 with the expressed 
intention of establishing permanent residence in that country. They do not include persons 
travelling for pleasure, even for extended periods of time, holders of border-crossing cards 
(normally issued to persons living in border areas of Canada but working in the United 
States) or casual tourist crossings in these same areas. 


Of the 18,582 Canadian-born persons entering the United States in the year ended 
June 30, 1969 with the intention of remaining permanently, 8,600 were males and 9,982 
females. Slightly more than one fifth, or 4,071, of the total native-born emigrants were 
males in the productive age group, 20-59 years. By occupation, the largest group of the 
total of 18,582 native-born persons was the professional or technical group which numbered 
2,431; clerical and kindred workers numbered 1,086, and craftsmen or foremen numbered 965. 
On the other hand, 11,667 persons, or 62.8 p.c. of the total, were classed as housewives, - 
children and others with no reported occupation. Altogether, 44.8 p.c. of the total were 
persons under 20 years of age. 


Of the 29,303 persons entering the United States from Canada claiming Canada as 
country of last permanent residence—which of course includes native-born persons and those 
born in other countries who have resided in Canada—the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the United States Department of Justice lists 4,821 as professional, technical and 
kindred workers, 2,251 as craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers and 1,746 as clerical 
and kindred workers. Housewives, children and others with no reported occupation 
accounted for 15,836 or 54.0 p.c. of the total. 


11.—Canadian-Born Persons Entering the United States from Canada and Elsewhere, 
and All Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1960-69 


Norz.—Includes only persons who have declared their intention of remaining permanently in the United States 
i a applying for a visa (see text above). Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Entering U.S. from Canada | Canadian- Entering U.S. from Canada| Canadian- 
orn orn 
Year Entering U.S. Year ——_—_—___—__——Fntering U.S. 
; from from 
Canadian- All Elsewhere Canadian- All Elsewhere 
Born Persons Born Persons 
No. No. No, No. No. No. 
1960; eee 30,312 46, 668 678 LOGS secre 37,519 50,035 808 
LOG 1 Seeraeee 31,312 47,470 726 1966" cers. 27,707: 37,273 651 
L9G2 ses chee: 29, 569 44,272 808 L9G Te Re ercce:s 22,729 34,768 713 
1O6Sieere creeds 35,320 50,509 683 LOGS erent 27,189 41,716 473 
DOGS sraceyevere 37,351 51,114 723 1969) sans 18, 196 29,303 386 


ee eee ee 
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PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1947,* replacing 
previous Naturalization Acts, created the distinct nationality of a “Canadian citizen’ to 
be recognized throughout the world and it provided a means whereby those non-Canadian 
British subjects and aliens who were permanently residing in Canada or those who might 
subsequently immigrate to Canada could apply for the grant of Canadian citizenship. 


Administration of Canadian citizenship is under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Secretary of State, Citizenship Branch. The Branch conducts a number of social 
development programs that affect the immigrant as well as the native-born citizen. Al- 
though these programs have no economic goals, they can nevertheless make valuable 
contributions by strengthening the individual, the group or the community. The efforts 
of the Immigrant Participation Division are directed toward the adjustment of newcomers 
to Canada. Measures are taken to increase the absorptive capacity of communities so 
that all newcomers, regardless of racial, religious or national background, may be warmly 
received. Language instruction is provided for adult immigrants under federal-provincial 
agreements, half of the cost of which is reimbursed by the Federal Government. The 
Human Rights Division conducts a program designed to help Canadians gain greater 
understanding of individual and group rights. It gathers considerable information on such 
subjects as anti-discrimination programs active in the human rights field in Canada and 
co-ordinates the work of domestic, voluntary and public agencies with respect to Canada’s 
participation in international programs in human rights. The Indian Participation 
Division seeks to strengthen native leadership and promotes the development of autonomous 
native organizations and structures. Substantial grants are made each year to native 
organizations and friendship centres. Indians are encouraged to participate in both on- 
reserve and off-reserve activities, and particular attention is given to those who settle in 
urban areas. The Travel and Exchange Division encourages Canadians, through educa- 
tional travel, to learn more of their own country and their fellow citizens. Although the 
main aim of this program is citizenship education, it also has socio-economic implications in 
that it favours exchanges not only of young people but of Canadians of various income 
levels and of different ethnic backgrounds in the society. East-west and north-south 
travel and exchange programs increase the knowledge of opportunities and thus have the 
added value of being an influence on the potential movement of people and goods. 


Over the years the Citizenship Act has undergone several amendments, the latest 
on July 7, 1967. The provisions of the Act, including the 1967 amendments, are outlined 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act conferred 
natural-born status upon two categories of persons in being on Jan. 1, 1947. These were 
(1) those born in Canada or on a Canadian ship or aircraft and who were not aliens on 
Jan. 1, 1947; and (2) those born of Canadian fathers outside of Canada who were not aliens 
on Jan. 1, 1947 and were either minors on that date or had already entered Canada for 
permanent residence. 


The Act provides that a person born abroad who was a minor on Jan. 1, 1947 will 
automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen on his 24th birthday or on Jan. 1, 1954, 
whichever is the later date, unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or 
has, before such date and after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention 
of Canadian citizenship. 


* Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizenship Act are given in the 
1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 
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Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth 
is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence 
or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian citizen in such a manner will auto- 
matically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention prior to 
his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada upon that date. 


Newfoundland and Canadian Citizenship.—On Apr. 1, 1949, Newfoundland 
became the tenth province of Canada and every person born therein or naturalized or 
every British subject who had domicile in Newfoundland on that date or every woman who 
married a citizen of Newfoundland and took up residence there before Apr. 1, 1949 became 
a Canadian citizen. They acquired the right of conferring Canadian citizenship by 
descent to their children born outside of Newfoundland in the same manner as those who 
had previously become Canadians. Persons born outside of Newfoundland to Newfound- 
land parents are natural-born Canadian citizens provided they were either minors on 
Apr. 1, 1949 or had before that date been lawfully admitted to Canada or Newfoundland 
for permanent residence. However, a person who was a minor on Apr. 1, 1949, ceased to 
be a Canadian on his 24th birthday or on July 1, 1968, whichever is the later date, unless 
he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or has before such date, and after 
reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship. A 
person born outside of Canada to Newfoundland parents after Mar. 31, 1949 is a natural- 
born Canadian if his birth is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within 
two years of its occurrence or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize 
in special cases. A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian in such a manner will 
automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention 
prior to his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada on that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act, the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of the 
Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Acquisition of Canadian Citizenship by Aliens or British Subjects.—An 
adult non-Canadian British subject or an alien who wishes to become a Canadian must 
formally file an application for citizenship. The non-Canadian British subject may file 
an application direct with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship, whereas an alien must 
file an application through his local court, or through one of the special citizenship courts 
now established or, if he lives more than 50 miles from a court, he may mail his application 
to the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship in Ottawa, who will file it with the appropriate 
court. After the application has been ‘posted’ for three months, he shall appear before 
the court for examination. In either case the same requirements are generally applicable:-— 


(1) He must have resided in Canada for 12 of the 18 months immediately preceding the date 
of his application. 

(2) He must have been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence and either have 
acquired Canadian domicile before July 7, 1967, or have resided in Canada for five of the 
eight years immediately preceding the filing of his application. Persons living in Canada 


children who are his guests at Government House in Ottawa. 


A Montreal hostess greets her 
guest from Windsor in Ontario. 
it has become commonplace for 
English-speaking and French- 
speaking high school students to 
visit each other's homes during 
the summer, eager to experi- 
ence a different environment 
and fo understand a different 
culture. 
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before obtaining ‘‘landed immigrant”’ status may count half of each full year before landing 
toward the residence qualification. The wife of a Canadian needs only to be admitted for 
permanent residence and reside in Canada for one year. 


(3) He must be of good character and not under an order of deportation. 


(4) He must have an adequate knowledge of either English or French or, alternatively, he is 
the spouse, widow or widower of a Canadian or, either he was 40 or more years of age at 
the time of lawful admission and has resided in Canada for more than 10 years or he was 
less than 40 at the time of admission and has resided continuously in Canada for more than 
20 years. 


(5) He must have an adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship. 


(6) He must intend to comply with the Oath of Allegiance and to have his place of domicile 
permanently in Canada. 


At the conclusion of a court hearing, the decision of the court is forwarded to the 
Minister responsible for the administration of the Canadian Citizenship Act. If the deci- 
sion is favourable and a certificate of Canadian Citizenship is granted by the Minister, it is 
forwarded to the clerk of the court who shall inform the applicant of the date and time he is 
to appear before the court to take the Oath of Allegiance, renounce his previous nation- 
ality and receive his certificate. Where a court finds that an applicant does not possess 
the required qualifications to be granted citizenship, the Minister, upon receipt of the 
decision, will so advise the applicant and give him notice that he may, within 30 days of 
receipt of such notice, appeal the decision to the Citizenship Appeal Court. The Citizen- 
ship Appeal Court consists of one or more designated judges of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. If a court rejects an application and this decision is upheld by the Citizenship 
Appeal Court or if an application is refused by the Minister, the applicant has the right to 
file a new application two years after the date of rejection. 


Status of Married Women.—The Canadian Citizenship Act places no disabilities 
upon the married woman. She neither acquires nor does she lose Canadian citizenship 
by marriage. In order to acquire Canadian citizenship she must apply in exactly the same 
manner as does a man. The Canadian Citizenship Act also enables a woman married 
to an alien whose nationality she acquired upon marriage to divest herself of Canadian 
citizenship by the filing of a declaration of renunciation. Finally, it provides a means 
whereby a woman, who had become an alien through marriage prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may 
acquire the Canadian status she would otherwise have assumed on that date. 


Status of Minor Children.—Alien and British subject minor children do not auto- 
matically become Canadians with their parents. After one parent has become a Canadian, 
the responsible parent of that child, his mother if she has de facto custody of the child or 
maintains him, the tutor or the legal guardian of the child may apply for citizenship on the 
child’s behalf. Application is made to the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship, Ottawa. 
Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a certificate of citizenship 
to a minor child in special circumstances. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost in the following 
manner:— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability acquires by a 
voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or citizenship of a country 
other than Canada. This does not apply if the country is at war with Canada at the time 
of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian 
citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations 
as a Canadian. 


A natural-born Canadian citizen who is a dual national by birth or through naturalization, 
and any Canadian citizen on marriage, may after attaining the age of 21 cease to be a Cana- 
dian citizen through the making of a declaration of renunciation thereof. 

(3) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


(2 


wm 
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Prior to the 1967 amendments of the Citizenship Act, a person, other than a natural- 
born Canadian, who since becoming a Canadian had resided outside of Canada for 10 
consecutive years automatically ceased to be a Canadian; this provision for automatic loss 
has been removed from the Citizenship Act. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—A pplicable Both to Non-natural-Born and to Natural- 
Born Canadians.—Prior to the 1967 amendments of the Citizenship Act, loss of Canadian 
citizenship by revocation was limited under certain provisions of the Act only to non- 
natural-born Canadians. This discriminatory distinction between non-natural-born 
and natural-born Canadians has been removed from the Citizenship Act and the following 
substituted: Canadian citizenship may be revoked by the Governor in Council if, upon a 
report from the Minister, he is satisfied that any Canadian citizen has, when not under a 
disability, (1) acquired voluntarily, when in Canada, the citizenship of a foreign country 
(other than by marriage); (2) taken or made an oath, affirmation or other declaration of 
allegiance to a foreign country; (3) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship; 
or (4) obtained Canadian citizenship by false representation or fraud or by concealment 
of material circumstances. 


Doubt as to Loss of Citizenship.—Where in the opinion of the Minister a doubt exists 
as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the Minister may refer the 
question to the commission referred to in the Citizenship Act for a ruling and the decision 
of the commission or the court, as the case may be, shall be final. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


According to the 1961 Census, which required that each person state the country to 
which he owed allegiance and had citizenship rights as at June 1, 1961, less than 6 p.c. of 
Canada’s population reported a country of citizenship other than Canada. Table 1 shows 
the citizenship of the population by province. 


1.—Citizenship of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory | Canadian Common vue pees Asiatic Other Total 
No. No, No. No. Noan No. No. 

Newfoundland.......... 455, 282 1,186 499 763 95 28 457, 853 
Prince Edward 

TEEN Se Oe ee Aces 103,618 337 283 364 16 il 104,629 
Nova Scotia............ 725, 686 4,568 2,254 4,122 237 140 737,007 
New Brunswick......... 590, 662 2,003 2,573 2,443 112 143 597,936 
RUNODOO.nais stale's sie'e's lors 5,078,082 31,491 16, 585 121,278 4,608 7,167 5,259,211 
ROMEO Ps eisis's islets /s.« + 0 ¢ = 5,673,098 184,429 36,329 317,216 7,309 17,711 6, 236,092 
AN TEOD ES sis. ¢ opis's s1s'e'n os 879, 187 10,059 3,242 26,347 688 2,163 921,686 
Saskatchewan.......... 902, 106 5,946 3,656 11,664 969 840 925, 181 
BRUISE Uh asc-cwiarete\e's\e's/o\s \e/s 1,240,895 21,353 11,674 53,129 1,982 2,911 1,331,944 
British Columbia....... 1,498, 498 44,647 10,908 64,641 6,973 3,415 1,629,082 
Yukon and Northwest 

Trritories......5.0+ 35,315 671 309 1, 228 44 59 37,626 

Canada........ 17,182,429 306,690 88,312 603,195 23,033 34,588 || 18,238, 247 
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Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted.—Citizenship certificates ‘“‘issued’’, 
as shown in Table 2, are those issued for various reasons to persons who were already 
Canadian citizens; certificates “granted”? means that the holders became Canadian citizens 
by the grant of such certificate. 


2.—Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted, by Status of Recipient, 1968 and 1969 


Certificates 1968 1969 Certificates 1968 1969 
No. No. No. No. 
Issued— Granted to—concluded 
To Canadians by— AICS 4 paras i See tite er cr 43,274 42,764 
Jedi Add manoers keer e rE ast 2,580 3,870 AduUbtatee nara heer 83,597 83,990 
INatoralizationssseree cn mec iee 1,583 2,150 Minors. tty. ona ote eras 9,195 8,253 
Marriawze’ fica cscrscnce in ciacke oc 406 2,992 Adopted or legitimated........ 17 17 
Domichee Aan ctan eee 2,291 25, 160 Re-acquisition of status........ 465 504 
Toremovedoubts.-e-peece sae: ul 2 
Restmpslouseece cake een ree 10 — Totals, Granted.......... 60,055 59, 900 
Replacements eee. ee ee ae ee 3,626 3, 782 a 
Miniatures sense oo ethene § 51,791 62,439 Totals, Issued and 
———__—_]————_ Granted i262 cnc 122,349 160, 295 
Totals, Issued............ 62,294 | 100,395 SS 
16,781 17,136 ||Miscellaneous— 
13,547 13,811 Retention esau cmouco une cincten 1294 252 
MUNOTS tetera te eee eee 8,227 3,310 || Registration of births abroad.... 5,459 5,811 
Adopted or legitimated........ 7 16 || Loss by alienation!.............. 687 760 


1 Only those cases reported to the Citizenship Branch by posts abroad. 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1969.—Since 
1953 comparable detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizen- 
ship certificates are available; such characteristics include age, marital status, occupation, 
period of immigration, residence and previous nationality. The number of applicants 
fluctuates from year to year but it is known that about 40 p.c. of the immigrants who 


entered Canada during the past ten years who are eligible for Canadian citizenship have 
become Canadians. 


Of the 59,900 persons granted citizenship in 1969, fewer than 1 p.c. had immigrated to 
Canada before 1921, 1 p.c. in the period 1921-40, 6 p.c. in the period 1941-50 and 92 p.c. 
after 1950. Regionally, these new citizens were distributed as follows: 2 p.c. in the Atlantic 
Provinces, 22 p.c. in Quebec, 49 p.c. in Ontario, 12 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces and 15 p.c. in 
British Columbia. Almost 89 p.c. of them resided in urban centres. 


About 29 p.c. of the persons naturalized in 1969 previously owed allegiance to a Com- 
monwealth country, 14 p.c. were former citizens of Italy, 9 p.c. of Germany, 6 p.c. of the 
Netherlands, 6 p.c. of Greece, 5 p.c. of Yugoslavia and 4 p.c. of Portugal. Most of the 
persons designated as “‘stateless’’ were born in Poland, the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Germany, Czechoslovakia or Romania. 


Among the males in the labour force naturalized in 1969, craftsmen, production process 
and related workers occupations were reported by 48 p.c., 17 p.c. were in professional and 
technical occupations, 11 p.c. were in service and recreation occupations, labourers accounted 
for 6 p.c., managerial occupations for 8 p.c. and clerical workers and salesmen for 4 p.c. 
each. Of the females, 45 p.c. were homemakers and, among those employed outside the 
the home, 28 p.c. were in clerical occupations, 26 p.c. were in the craftsmen, production 


process and related workers occupations group, and 20 p.c. were in service and recreation 
occupations. 
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3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1968 and 1969, by Province of Residence, and 


Period of Immigration to Canada 


Year and Residence 


1968 
Residing in Canada............... 
WewioundGland ).c sce. o5 0 esse es 


Yukon and Northwest Territories 
Residing Outside Canada........ 
Totals, Naturalized....... 


1969 
Residing in Canada............... 
Nowioundland icc. 6... .csesccees 


Yukon and Northwest Territories 
Residing Outside Canada........ 
Totals, Naturalized....... 


Period of Immigration 


Before | 19a1- | 193i- | 1941 | 1081- | r961- [Gated Total 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 1968 

No. (9 No, Now | No.l | Nos. alime Noll Se Neen Gentes 
285 617 203 | 3,663 | 36,449 | 18,424 219 || 59,860 
1 1 — 12 35 27 a 76 

1 3 — 3 20 8 _ 35 

5 6 7 87 400 222 1 728 

3 6 1 23 135 73 - 241 

37 64 25 336 | 6,349 | 5,490 34 || 12,335 
63 224 70 | 1,995 | 19,638 | 8,835 73 || 30,898 
18 57 16 170) | 2a 481 21 || 1,980 
37 68 19 102 622 327 21 || 1,196 
46 119 41 373 | 3,183 | 1,045 31 || 4,838 
73 67 24 558 | 4,783 | 1,879 38 || 7,422 

1 2 — 4 67 37 — 111 

1 1 1 15 130 33 14 195 
286 618 204 | 3,678 | 36,579 | 18,457 233 || 60,055 

Period of Immigration 
Before | 1921- | 1931- | 1941- | 1951- | 1961- Conndat Total 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 1969 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
353 591 204 | 3,427 | 29,205 | 25,742 243 || 59,765 
= = 2 8 52 61 _ 123 
se ss = 5 19 14 — 38 
2 6 7 50 310 207 8 590 

1 2 — 22 93 101 1 220 

38 71 14 332 | 4,967 | 7,542 32 | 12,996 
93 225 76 | 1,808 | 14,891 | 12,430 78 |) 29,601 
26 48 7 130 867 655 12 || 1,745 
31 52 7 77 465 373 21 || 1,026 
64 64 42 295 | 2,432 | 1,194 48 || 4,139 
97 123 48 697 | 5,063 | 3,119 43 || 9,190 

1 = 1 3 46 46 — 97 

1 1 — 12 58 43 20 135 
354 592 | 204 | 3,439 | 29,263 | 25,785 263 || 59,900 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 
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4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1968 and 1969, by Age Group, 
Occupation and Sex 
1968 1969 
Age Group and Occupation 
Males | Females | Total Males | Females | Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Age Group 
Qa TAs Gare) cise tisateyole cave Siateroijearelecieeieie’s sielt 2,742 2,663 5, 405 2,746 2,662 5,408 
B= OURS My prec atone eave isis coh ioecie re eron ieee 3,118 2,802 5,920 2,760 2,442 5, 202 
PUTS tlh, CAM Pes Tones ON Om Ch ah ORO OES 6,455 6,401 12,856 6,756 6,577 13,333 
SOR SOME A mo retaasitarratinn otaaneniecde contecrsiiee 8,765 7,975 16,740 8, 822 7,916 16,738 
AQ 4G ee ee Ser el eaiavaterie-v ot ner antow eis Be.cierattersiamieisyt 5,911 5, 269 11,180 5,918 5, 456 11,374 
DO OOM Reem ware ey aire tialocyaareava'a ida one a: alare oteie areata 2,270 2,445 4,715 2,122 2,350 4,472 
C060 Sis ena Pe ocr ach ates, aio waperee aie or etree os 1,104 1,501 2,605 1,082 1,551 2,633 
QF mile Betsy sis s are.s.crolcic’s iors arecs/eibraeieve.cYo sista tere sii ste sia 266 368 634 280 460 740 
Totals ioecsoscc:csiiss oo sissies sre oeoee 30,631 29,424 60,055 30,486 29,414 59,900 
Occupation 
Manag erialicenr, eit ean acras carat raoe cer thes 1,770 207 1,977 1,791 235 2,026 
Professional and technical...............e0ece+e0+ 3,947 1,632 5,579 4,128 1,850 5,978 
Clerical ayes oe as oe Se eer eee ope oa 1,104 2,923 4,027 1,095 2,998 4,093 
Transport and communication..................- 692 66 758 632 65 697 
[Ne aoacia aitk COPIER OU CRED OO CHE Aa D DS Geeta 957 447 1,404 1,006 563 1,569 
Serviceand recreation aan .coer cetera ene 2,597 1,983 4,580 2,600 2,222 4,822 
Farmers and farm workers..............02+ss0005 793 41 834 611 38 649 
Fishermen, trappers and loggers................-- 98 _ 98 87 1 88 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers.......... 172 1 173 186 a 186 
Craftsmen, production process and related workers; 10,002 2,841 12,843 10,231 2,823 13,054 
MA DOUTENS Wii C2850 soe inners Oem hee 1,597 75 1,672 1,426 74 1,500 
IELOMEMAKET Seis oe een ot Pina oocilae anor aie _— 13, 836 13, 836 _ 13,303 13,303 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.).. 4,280 2,880 7,160 4,220 2,846 7,066 
Children under 14 years of age................... 2,312 2,242 4,554 2,306 2,258 4,564 
IN Obistatedtiz sera iaany ers Sere ace ne Tene 310 250 560 167 138 305 
1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 
5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1968 and 1969, by Country of Birth 
Country of Birth 1968 1969 Country of Birth 1968 1969 
No. No. No. No. 
AIG Origacemeutis toes na eaese oneness 66 OS Tl MOroC@Ossnmen-nctrenoctctiste ei eect sere 206 681 
AT GON UINa Matsa s ates a ee selaconiles nti 79 LOO Netherlands tacennmectiiatn cates 4,234 3,268 
Australia tant rn uaas sn ste tmee atone 119 IZ9 9 INOorway.avweecoce eerie eo: 133 149 
PANEL Sy tre GAMA BOS GROMER D OTE TE OGG Sear 707 667 Poland cae yecace sete cele 2,443 2,196 
Belgium ocstenc een 524 6093 Bortugalsstseeccer. acre ecteeien eet tee 1,781 2,598 
Britains, Peppers csytiee sei eee 62) ela 7a RO maniaceeeaet ete sins creer rere 487 507 
Canad arene ici soos tee aes altel 377 390 |SouthvAfrica 7 -.7.)ccsmunteete acer eaters 184 234 
CRIN aaa Crean sities on were 2301. Ihe 2 19S tOpansa.. aac mere cch caloen creme etree 266 401 
Czechoslovakian cum cet merece: 304 QT NS weden-jcchecssocc nate eck ote 107 97 
TD ONIN ALS emctiereciee teaver eerto ers eiereaisee 696 SOL Swatzerland sp... asec cement ae 245 255 
I gyptheaan deck sonnet anne sere oe PROCS: 625 || Durkeysoeeese ec ee ee eee eee 191 306 
inland ee neice acca seein 552 520 ||Union of Soviet Socialist Republics!....| 1,069 974 
HAN COM aemersiae coor Mela aeniton 962 POV: |(WnitedStates:. ie) aaaee cece oce ere 1,289 1,276 
Germanyeren nn sents Som oN acne 55604" ||, 4,611 West Indies. ca.wsas asec oneness acleeeren 1,080 1,181 
(Greece sear ees a to ne shicheteeas Sos BWaKeeN Naito PRatass togancoucteGuccodnadooos 2,288 2,851 
Guyana Vaan wes satden saci elias Peace 414 HOLM OUR. venleadtclonsaem one ee 1,269 1,807 
388 403 
1,653 | 1,465 Totals, All Countries.............| 60,055 | 59,900 
810 932 |] -——— 
65 55 
611 03, |\Commonwealtlyosswaase)te tects 15,730 | 16,213 
PS rael eee yeaah ei it eee eta! 215 342) ||Obher ASias ait aac meer ce eee Eee 3,481 3,494 
Titel yeep eee Macon cer Me fom eer iG 200) (nto Llle || Other Munropesssssaceeee mee eet 37,505 | 35,828 
VE PAN Pe eee hes eicene kore Rieke esate 90 148) |\SouthsAumericasaas sen cece nee 292 387 
Lebanoniignenaseelc ser on oni Lae earns 267 250) |\(Winited'iStates’ ja.cnrievyes oes ener eters 1,291 1,276 
IMaltates entero on nr ian 354 SL5E OCHS)... cient oe oetee ee nee tae 1,756 2,702 


1 Includes Baltic countries, 
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6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1968 and 1969, by Country 
of Former Allegiance 
Country of Former Allegiance 1968 1969 Country of Former Allegiance 1968 1969 
No. No. | No. No. 

Commonwealth countries...... AG 278 eel i240) | GeDanOny vo tecichteciecieei ra iesthetemerrete 356 350 
URSA EIELUE MM TOR ere Loe Sins s era, @ us tres 665 GbSaLwthnaniae. Secciesyacee oeeciccenin neta ce 98 69 
RNPER ER arr ercere see ees kis cores sce ose 494 450)l(Netherlands! ..cssisivsuie weiestess deeeneren 4,333 3,333 
RUNS REET cla ars teen coarse Pease titi ea diosa: 8 22 DE NW INOL WEY oie.0 vsoyelerarnueyesssaretel ec oxckeroxsue elelsiataceteoun 149 159 
RRS PON ge aa, 6.6. Shs LK RSA aSie'e 2,286 2-144: (POlan Givi: y sees tatatsitvan cienialenenieeysca ee 2,094 1,969 
REPOOHGRIOWAKIS. «ci vee cans Sivdisetiaen 172 E754 Borbugallvecaoctscecctew vo smian tren ale arte 1,786 2,612 
Denmark........ 721 GOSH Romaniay i. pacteiersin a cteisterecon ere aioli 204 252 
PIR TIREM RIE tein scission ee ote ceed 118 Oa Spain: caren ae cares oe ae eee 279 404 
Minland, Sosee< «4 558 BQH al Sweden wer ter ertwieret rere lee ele iote meter 110 110 
CORDIC 7 SS ns Ss eae 1,070 Tel92e\Switzerland so. sense ace eee 240 259 
COTE 2 AR ee ea ee 627 O alee LIS) Burkey gancscectecat eicah coe wren wee 110 175 
OAREDES Sos ore ete eran 3,714 | 3,812 ||Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.... 573 484 
LETTS Sis ee 1,545 1,094 |(Omited! Statess A: cc vectsmacntectotsssskee 1,459 1,462 
LEGS [ol gi) Si ie 2k eae ee a are 511 LOE USOSLA VAR ocaeetaa ens cites cre otein deine iar ate 2,114 2,738 
eet IRR oo ov iguacctan hatte casemate 9 SOU RS D4T Others cps nom pemrotinoe ot aisce rein serene 1,696 2,856 
BPS ESRI eae staia Siig cto sthe Pata idia piodete eve overeat 89 152 See 
[OURS Ste oe ae a a ae as 131 90 Totals, All Countries............. 60,055 | 59,900 


Young Canadians in the isolated community of 
Great Whale River on the east coast of Hudson 
Bay and those in Toronto would seem to have 
little in common but a northern excursion made 
by a group of Toronto students became an en- 
lightening experience for both groups that 
resulted in mutual enjoyment and new-found 


friendships. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
PaaE Pace 
Section 1. SUMMARY OF VITAL STATISTICS... . 285 Section 5. MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES....... 317 
SECIIONG2 1 DIR EHS? 6 acc etoile lestnausie soouescusionra cus 291 Subsection 1. Marriages s... occ «eects cee 317 
SECIIONF SO PDEATHS scleerecie coisa wl oieievarine-< rete 300 Subsection 2:° Divorces... a:-1..<\+-s ere ereree 320 
Subsection 1. General Mortality........... 301 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality............ 308 Section 6. CANADIAN LIFE TABLES.......... 321 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality.......... 312 


Srecrion 7. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
Srecrion 4. NATURAL INCREASE............-- 315 VITAL STATISTICS Ns otis see eee eters 326 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a key to the interpretation of population development— 
a measure of the pace at which the population is growing, the rate at which women are 
marrying and reproducing, and the effect this has on the age and sex distribution of the 
population, as well as the relative importance of the diseases that cause death each year. 
Vital statistics constitute the record of births, deaths, marriages and divorces registered 
in the provinces and territories of Canada. The continuity of such data gives a constant 
guide to the planning, operation and evaluation of many national activities, particularly 
in the fields of public health, education, community planning and various types of business 
enterprise. 


This Chapter gives a fairly detailed coverage of the vital statistics information avail- 
able, gives life tables for males and females and presents a comparison of the principal 
Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries. In making international 
and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is important to 
note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between countries, 
provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and age distribution of 
the populations involved. Similarly, rates for any one area may be affected by changes 
in such distribution. The population data upon which vital statistics rates are computed 
are given in Chapter III of this volume. Births and deaths are classified by place of resi- 
dence (births according to the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 185-188. Detailed information is given in Vital Statistics (Preliminary 
Report) (Catalogue No. 84-201), Vital Statistics of Canada (Catalogue No. 84-202), Causes 
of Death (Catalogue No. 84-203) and in other regular and special reports; in addition, 
certain unpublished data are available on request. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
Chapter carries data for the year 1968, with comparisons for previous years; principal vital statistics for 1969 will 
be available by the time this volume goes to press and may be found in Appendix II. 
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PRINCIPAL VITAL STATISTICS 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary for reference purposes of the principal vital statistics of the 
provinces and territories of Canada for five-year periods 1941-65 and for single years 1966- 
68. Table 2 shows similar data for urban centres having at least 20,000 population at the 


date of the 1966 Census for the year 1968 with comparative averages for 1961-65. 


1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-68 


285 


Nore.—Figures from 1921, when the collection of national statistics was initiated, are given in previous editions 
of the Year Book. Figures for neonatal mortality (within the first four weeks of birth) are given on p. 311 and those 


for divorces on p. 320. 


Live 
Province Births 
and Year a 
No. | Rate 
Newfound land— 

Av. 1941-45........ 9,292 | 29.8 
S3946-50........ 12,352 | 36.2 
6 71951-55 . 5.2.03 13,101 | 34.1 
65" 1956-60-..0.0... 14,934 | 34.6 
orl 961-65; 25)... ).. 15,104 | 31.8 

te See a eS 14,084 | 28.5 

MOG Tircseims hes o slece 12,844 | 25.7 

NOGRS Peters ot fire 12,820 | 25.3 

P.E. Island— 

Av. 1941-45. ....... 2,180 | 23.7 
“1946-50... ...... 2,869 | 30.5 
et Lt ES 2,720 | 27.2 
PO DO—BO wr nats ccc 2,674 | 26.6 
Pom10G)—65.% 0. /0- PRON PAY / 

NOOO Ee Helin cis vere 2,199 | 20.3 

ROG fie eee ee s.o cis <iets 2,047 | 18.8 

MOOS eteiee fae ols os sisi 2,105 | 19.1 

Nova Scotia— 
v. 1941-45........ 15,146 | 25.2 
“ 1946-50........ 17,994 | 28.9 
apt O51=55 25305 18,246 | 27.5 
“ 1956-60........ 19,097 | 26.9 
SP 1061-65)...-.2: 18,526 | 24.7 

NOG cobras ct sicis eas 15,220 | 20.1 

BOG Geos s atciats acs, stete 14,312 | 18.9 

LO ee Sem 13,774 | 18.1 

New Brunswick— 
Vel Pt1—45 oo. cc 13,037 | 28.2 
Pe P1996-508, «aco. 16,878 | 34 0 
See LU od Doreeeecic. 16,496 | 31.0 
at 1956-60 irrccscicja's 16,567 | 29.0 
1961-80.) 0 5,005 15,668 | 25.8 

ROG. Stee heals Sivi2 ore 12,722 | 20.6 

MONT creas ce Alesis a sie 12,353 | 19.9 

POOR Metres wrcie aia, ceate 11,607 | 18.6 

28.4 
30.4 
30 0 
28.6 
24.0 
19.0 
17.3 
16.3 
19.9 
24.6 
26.1 
26.4 
23:5 
19.0 
17.8 
17.3 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Natural 
Deaths Thoressel 
No Rate3} No. | Rate’ 
3,681 | 11.8 5,611 | 18.0 
3,179 9.3 9,173 | 26.9 
25926) |) 7,6 | 10).475) | 2625 
3,114 7.2 | 11,820) | 27-4 
3, 142 6.6 | 11,962 | 25.2 
S072 Oe 2 i 11012) 2258 
Sl1z || aah) Oe7276 119.5 
3,123 | 6.2} 9,697 | 19.1 
964 | 10.5 | 1,216 | 13.2 
922 | 9.8] 1,947 | 20.7 
923 | 9.2} 1,797 | 18.0 
953 9.5 ea abesl 
1,006 9.3 1,761 | 16.4 
1,048 9.7 1,151 | 10.6 
1,088 | 9.5] 1,009] 9.3 
990 9.0 1,115 | 10.1 
6,326 | 10.5 | 8,820 | 14.7 
6,042 9.7 | 11,952 | 19.2 
5,802 8.8 | 12,444 | 18.7 
6,062 | 8.5 | 13,035 | 18.4 
6,312 | 8.4 | 12,214 | 16.3 
6,478 | 8.6] 8,742 | 11.5 
6,688 | 8.8 | 7,674 | 10.1 
6,610 | 8.7] 7,164] 9.4 
5,050 | 10.9 | 7,987 | 17.3 
4,886 9.8 | 11,992 | 24.2 
4,576 | 8.6 | 11,920 | 22.4 
4,640 | 8.1 | 11,927 | 20.9 
4,749 | 7.8 | 10,919 | 18.0 
4,771 ad (eapQol |pi2e8 
4,894 7.9 7,459 | 12.0 
SO0BS ar a0. | Os. 402: |) 1057, 
34,27 9.9 | 68,633 | 18.5 
33,723 | 8.9 | 81,773 | 21.5 
34,269 8.0 | 94,254 | 22.0 
35,714 7.3 104,130 | 21.3 
37,698 6.9 | 93,755 | 17.1 
38,680 6.7 | 71,198 | 12.3 
38,665 6.6 | 62,806 | 10.7 
39,537 | 6.7 | 57,085 | 9.6 
39,738 | 10.2 | 38,000 | 9.7 
42,214 9.9 | 62,947 | 14.7 
44,715 9.0 | 84,146 | 17.1 
49,431 8.5 |103,257 | 17.9 
52, 664 8.1 | 99,965 | 15.4 
54,171 asi WU igad yi leg 
54,878 7.7 | 72,631 | 10.1 
55,552 | 7.6 | 70,705 | 9.7 
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1.—_Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-68—concluded 


: Live Natural Infant Maternal : 
a Tertitory Births Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
and Year No. | Rate?) No. |Rate?} No. | Rate3} No. |Rate4]/ No. |Rate'} No. | Rate 
Manitoba— 

Av. 1941-45........ 15,831 | 21-8 ||| 65633 | 9.1 1 9,198) 1227 814 | 51.4 41 | 26.0 | 7,295 | 10.0 
“ 1946-50........ 19,325 | 25.9 | 6,702 | 9.0 | 12,623 | 16.9 810 | 41.9 24 | 12.6 | 7,605 | 10.2 
SINT UD Ets pene an On 21,321 | 26.4 | 6,775 | 8.4 | 14,546 | 18.0 675 | 31.7 15 7 Onl OSA One 
“ 1956-60........ 22°408)| 2526) || 2,293) |) Sao Lo, klomi lice 671 | 30.0 10} 4.6} 6,600) 7.5 
“" 1961-65........ QITIS Tal Qaeda ie Gora | eeSelal nls. DOOM ml bas 553 | 25.0 Sil 3a0) | Or Ov4ee led 

LOCO Soe wee eee 18,007 | 18.7 | 7,938 | 8.2 | 10,069 | 10.5 383 | 21.3 PAA BUSS 7/c9 1) (35 

196 Totes ccs ANSON eSa| O29 | MeeOn le Groole|moe® 371 | 21.6 3 Ler ere 942) | See, 

LOGS Syeadic. scece. 17,424 | 17.9 | 7,878 | 8.1] 9,546 | 9.8 363 | 20.8 4] 2.38 | 8,291 | 8.5 

Saskatchewan— 

Av. 1941-45........ 18,444 | 21.7 | 6,437 | 7.6 | 12,007 | 14.1 858 | 46.5 BY WORT IE CaaS Yee 

“ 1946-50 21,907 | 26.3 6,473 7.8 | 15,4384 | 18.5 883 | 40.3 29 | 13.1 7,413 8.9 
ss 27.5 6,547 7.6 | 17,007 | 19.9 743 | 31.5 16 6.9 6,876 8.0 

26.9 6, 753 7.5 | 17,293 | 19.4 634 | 26.3 9 3.8 6,395 tens 

24.4 7,268 | 7.8 | 15,543 | 16.6 591 | 25.9 6 | 2.8 |) 6,3165| 76.7 

19.9 7,427 7.8 + 11,810 | 12.1 461 | 24.2 9 4.7 6, 987 7.3 

18.8 | 7,441 | 7.8 | 10,552 | 11.0 465 | 25.8 4} 2320) “75 5798| ae9 

19.0} 7,498 | 7.8 | 10,699 | 11.2 468 | 25.7 Su elOn mein tee oee 

23.7 6,355 8.0 | 12,490 | 15.7 827 | 43.9 46 | 24.2 7,977 | 10.0 

28.4 | 6,814] 8.0 | 17,476 | 20.4 889 | 36.6 25 | 10.5 | 9,090 | 10.6 

30-6 || 7,527 | 7.4 | 23,560) | 23).2 894 | 28.7 15 | 5.0’} 9,750 | 9.6 

30.6 8,329 6.9 | 28,591 | 23.7 940 | 25.5 13 3.5 | 10,230 8.5 

26.5 9,317 6.7 | 27,687 | 19.8 917 | 24.8 10 2.6 | 10,581 7.6 

20.9 9,677 6.6 | 20,915 } 14.3 640 | 20.9 6 1.9 | 11,879 8.1 

20.6 9,523 6.4 | 21,168 | 14.2 615 | 20.0 5 1.6 | 12,903 er 

19.8 9,963 6.5 | 20,186 | 18.3 607 | 20.1 8 2.7 | 13,640 8.9 

British Columbia— 

Av. 1941-45........ 17,705 | 19.8 | 9,368 | 10.5 | 8,337 | 9.3 684 | 38.6 46 | 26.2 | 9,535 | 10.7 
 1946-50........ 25,859 | 24.0 | 10,992 | 10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 868 | 33.6 31] L196 4 1027, 
CF TRY Es oo gobar 81,347 | 25.1 | 12,233 9.8 | 19,114 | 15.3 856 | 27.3 17 5.4 | 11,131 8.9 
“ 1956-60........ 38,930 | 25.7 | 18,980 | 9.2 | 24,950 | 16.5 | 1,011 | 26.0 16 | 4.1 } 11,955 | 7.9 
 1961-65........ 36,753 | 21.5 || 15,236 | 8.9 | 21,517 | 12.6 843 | 22.9 LOW ZE eel 192 7a mee O 

1966 eR estecce citar. 32,502 | 17.3 | 16,290 | 8.7 | 16,212 | 8.6 779 | 24.0 13 | 4.0 | 14,682 | 7.8 

bY (Ener ecient 32,899 | 16.9 | 16,170 | 8.3 | 16,729 | 8.6 703 | 21.4 5 | 1.5 | 16,026 | 8.2 

1968 erste creer 33,687 | 16.8 | 16,828 | 8.4 | 16,859 | 8.4 661 | 19.6 11 | 3.3 |] 16,914] 8.4 

Yukon Territory— 

Av. 1941-45........ 105 | 21.0 96 | 19.3 Ohi ieee 11 |100.8 1 | 57.0 60 | 12.1 
“ 1946-50 254 | 31.7 91} 11.4 163 | 20.3 16 | 638.0 -- 15.8 73 9.1 
“ 1951-55 413 | 43.0 90 9.4 323 | 33.6 BOX |) Apo © 4.8 94 9.8 
“ 1956-60 505 | 39.4 91 Ube 414 | 32.3 22 | 43.6 -- 4.0 109 8.5 
“ 1961-65 509 | 34.9 87 | 6.0 422 | 28.9 21 | 42.0 — 7.9 107 | 7.3 

LOGGiiai.o vias siscs-orcterese 369 | 25.7 Saloni 287 | 20.0 20 | 54.2 — _- 94] 6.5 

LUG Tamccare sates 385 | 25.7 73 | 4.9 312 | 20.8 9 | 23.4 —_ — 133 | 8.9 

OL eS aciononeeeecoe 370 | 24.7 84 5.6 286 | 19.1 11 | 29.7 _ _ 170 | 11.3 

Northwest 
Territories— 

Av. 1941-45....... ; 383 | 31.9 aeyy || Bifae 51 |) 422 72 |188.5 2 | 47.0 95 | 7.9 
$6 1946-50).62 050 626 | 39.1 372 | 28.2 254 | 15.9 87 |138.7 3 | 54.3 139 | 8.7 
Ls Mea Aananod 666 | 40.1 284 | 17.1 382 | 23.0 78 |117.1 2 | 36.0 115 6.9 
CON1956-60 aes 943 | 46.7 310 | 15.3 633 | 31.4 135 1143.2 3 | 29.7 155 Ulett 
me B1961-65 noose 1,174 | 45.9 250 | 9.8 924 | 36.1 109 | 92.9 LN, foal 154 | 6.0 

Wil eee arm came nd cd 1,158 | 40.3 229 | 8.0 929 | 32.3 90 | 77.7 1] 8.6 182 | 6.3 

UNS iY (epee ase oa MS Q1ON eaters, PME W  16a8 993 | 34.2 75 | 62.0 oa — 180 | 6.2 

LOGS Fees ah 1,298 | 41.9 228 7.4 1,070 | 34.5 84 | 64.7 = _— 226 7.3 

Canada—* 

Av. 1941-45........ 277,329 | 23.5 |$15,572 9.8 |161,748 | 13.7 | 15,176 | 54.7 723 | 29.0 |114,091 9.7 
“ 1946-50........ 355,748 | 27.4 |120,438 9.3 235,310 | 18.1 | 15,728 | 44.2 527 | 14.9 |126,898 9.8 
 1951-55........ 416,33 28.0 |126, 666 8.5 |289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 | 35.0 353 8.5 |128,915 8.7 
 1956-60........ 469,555 | 27.6 |136,669 8.0 [332,886 | 19.6 | 13,953 | 29.7 255 5.4 1132, 047 7.8 
“ 1961-65........ 456,534 | 24.1 |145,368 7.7 (811,166 | 16.4 | 11,836 | 25.9 169 8.7 |1384,524 Uo 

1966. Ae coos. 387,710 | 19.4 [149,863 7.5 (237,847 | 11.9 8,980 | 33.1 135 3.5 |155,596 7.8 

DL ire ctor sctecercte ree 370,894 | 18.2 |150,283 | 7.4 |220,611 | 10.8 | 8,151 | 22.0 88 | 2.4 |165,879 | 8.1 

DMI some sa ceercricaces 364,310 | 17.6 )153,196 | 7.4 [211,114 | 10.2 | 7,583 | 20.8 99 | 2.7 |171,766 | 8.3 

1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age; deaths within the first four weeks of birth 
are given on p. 3811. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4 Per 1,000 live births. 5 Per 10,000 live births. 


6 Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 
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VITAL STATISTICS RATES, 1930-68 
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] DEATHS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE. e 


DEATHS WITHIN THE FIRST FOUR WEEKS OF BIRTH. 


Section 2.—Births* ° 


No accurate figures on Canadian crude} birth rates are available prior to 1921, when 
the annual collection of official national figures was initiated. However, the following 
rough estimates of the average annual crude rates for each ten-year intercensal period 
between 1851 and 1921 may be inferred from studies of early Canadian census data:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 

Period Birth Rate Period Birth Rate 

(per 1,000 (per 1,000 

Population) Population) 
PSOL-Gle Anbu ssi eeiinatn se 45 USOT=LOO UE eaters oievere 30 
PROUT. sie siecsievolo wis clspsteeo.0'¢ 40 LOOM UD. a aor one 31 
WB LUSA Lan ar eee lec colts or 37 191-21 as dese es 29 

BBB EDA ose ciars caomiorateialate iors 34 


The general trend in the national crude birth rate (i.e., per 1,000 total population) 
since 1930 is shown in the chart above and since 1941 in Table 1. The annual rates de- 
clined gradually but steadily from 29.3 in 1921 to a record low of 20.1 in 1937, recovered 
sharply in the late 1930s and during World War II to 24.3 in 1945, and following the War 

* Unless otherwise indicated, ‘‘births’’ in this Section refers to infants born alive; stillbirths are dealt with 
under a separate heading on pp. 299-300 and under multiple births on pp. 293-294. For international comparisons, 


see Section 7, pp. 326-327. 
+ A erude rate is one based on the total population. 
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rose to a postwar high of 28.9 in 1947. Between 1948 and 1959 the rate remained remark- 
ably stable at between 27.1 and 28.5 but has since been declining and in 1968 reached 17.6, 
the lowest on record. Part of this decline is attributable to the fact that the crude birth 
rate is based on total population, which now includes larger proportions of ‘non-productive’ 
population. Even if the annual number of births were to remain stable, the net effect of 
an increase in population would be a declining crude birth rate. 


The rates in most provinces followed trends very similar to the national trend but 
showed some regional differences in recent years. Although all provinces had record 
high rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the 
western provinces were higher during the 1951-55 period than during 1946-50 and those 
for Quebec and the Maritimes were lower than during 1946-50. In fact, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia had record high crude birth rates during the 1956-60 period. In 
1968, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec had record low rates. 


It is often erroneously assumed that the Province of Quebec has not only the largest 
number of births annually but the highest rate in Canada. Since the late 1930s or early 
1940s Newfoundland, in some years New Brunswick and, since 1953, Alberta have had 
higher birth rates than Quebec. Table 1, pp. 285-286, shows that six provinces—New- 
foundland, Alberta, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
in that order—had higher crude rates than Quebec or Ontario in 1966, followed by Manitoba 
and British Columbia, and that, in 1968, Quebec had the lowest crude birth rate. However, 
since these crude rates are based on the total population they do not reflect the true fertility 
of the women of reproductive ages in the different provinces or the number married within 
these reproductive ages. A more accurate measure of the true birth rate is one based on 
the number of married women between the ages of 15 and 45 (see pp. 294-296). 


Also contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year in 
Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1968, 126,257 babies were born to Ontario 
mothers as compared with 96,622 to Quebec mothers. Altogether, 364,310 children were 
born alive in Canada in 1968, 114,965 fewer than the record 479,275 born in 1959 and 6,584 
fewer than the number born during 1967. 


Sex of Live Births.—With rare exceptions, wherever birth statistics have been 
collected they have shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation 
of this excess has yet been given. Nevertheless, it is so much an accepted statistical fact 
that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete 
registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has averaged 
around 1,057 since the middle 1930s. Provincial sex ratios vary much more widely because 
of the relatively small number of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, 
the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variations from year to year. In 1968, 1,060 male 
infants were born for every 1,000 females—the highest ratio since 1952. 


3.—Sex Ratios of Live Births, 1941-68 


Ne Opa eure for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
from 1950. 


Males Males 
Year Males Females to 1,000 Year Males Females to 1,000 
Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

MOA ee ra dtele selerecn cs 131,175 124, 142 AOE» || O egasussceGacee 238, 865 226,902 1,053 
POST. ees atetdecees 195,918 185,174 1,058 M964 eee ete 232,657 220,258 1,056 
LOS OES roc nie ees 246,073 233, 202 105 Seu O6 bance seeeees D5. 112 203, 483 1,057 
LOGO) eee ci ee 246,029 232, 522 1,058 MOG Gtk ctor. Pees 198, 928 188,782 1,054 
LOG Lovee ietitanceeies 244, 403 231,297 1,057 MOG: cromrnce ete 189, 847 181,047 1,049 
NOCD sor crescents 240,870 228, 823 IOS ||) WN Racosneuovee 187,489 176,821 1,060 
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Hospitalized Births.—In 1968, 99.5 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in hospital 
as compared with 91.7 p.c. ten years previously. Before the initiation in 1958 of the 
federal-provincial hospital insurance programs—in which all provinces were participating 
by 1961—there were rather wide variations among the provinces in percentages of hospi- 
talized births. Such variations were caused by the existence of prepaid or provincially 
sponsored hospital, maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability 
of hospital facilities in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home 
delivery in some local areas. Little variation now exists and only in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories do the percentages fall below 99.2 p.c.; in the Yukon Territory it was 
96.8 p.c. in 1968 and in the Northwest Territories 88.0 p.c. 


Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 287-290, shows the number of births in 
1968, as compared with the average for 1961-65, to mothers residing in each urban centre 
of 20,000 population or over in 1968. Because the populations of urban centres are not 
known for intercensal years, birth rates cannot be computed for those years. 


Illegitimacy.*—In 1968, 9.0 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world but has been 
rising recently, as shown in Table 4. In some provinces the percentages of illegitimate 
births have more than doubled during the past 20 years. It should be noted that the increase 
in the proportion of the illegitimate births is attributable to two factors: first, the relative 
increase in the proportion of women aged 15-24 (in the female population of child-bearing 
age) where the probability of having an illegitimate birth is the highest; and second, since 
legitimate fertility has declined sharply in recent years, the relative weight of the illegitimate 
fertility has increased. 


4.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1941-68 


: ee ees for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom : 


Year wna P.B.L| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Wet [ower Canada 
NUMBERS 

Av, 1941-45 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 | 673 852 889 nO MG 11,536 

“1946-50 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 ae ae 14,375 


“1951-55 426 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 |) 15,951 
“ 1956-60 587 139 | 1,201 687 | 4,675 | 4,891 | 1,166 | 1,194 | 1,941 | 2,505 72 102 || 19,160 
“1961-65 716 132 | 1,437 803 | 5,595 | 6,519 | 1,672 | 1,565 | 2,786 | 3,137 91 152 || 24,605 


ROG Riss 5 ats 832 145 | 1,551 882 | 6,366 | 8,476 | 1,844 | 1,923 | 3,198 | 3,926 72 176 || 29,391 
HIDOL aire siscais 858 138 | 1,544 861 | 6,727 | 8,985 | 1,915 | 1,916 | 3,518 | 4,194 86 223 || 30,915 
BOBS a ies x ar 948 156 | 1,453 889 | 7,018 | 9,463 | 2,102 | 2,148 | 3,614 | 4,502 79 257 || 32,629 


PERCENTAGES OF TotaL Live BrrtHs 


Av. 1941-45 4.4 4.9 desl 4.5 3.1 4.8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 Se 8 4.2 
“ 1946-50 3.6 5.3 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 ic a6 4.1 
“1951-55 3.2 5.1 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 6.1] 12.9 7.5 3.8 
“1956-60 3.9 5.2 6.3 4.1 3.3 3.2 5.2 5.0 5.3 O54do 14228 1028 4.1 
“ 1961-65 4.7 4.8 7.8 5.1 4.3 4.3 7.6 6.9 7.5 8.5 | 17.8 | 13.0 5.4 

jh Aas 5.9 6.6 | 10.2 6.9 5.8 6.4) 10.2) 10.1) 10.5} 12.1] 19.5) 15.2 7.6 

BOOMs craven ais 6.7 6.7 | 10.8 7.0 6.6 TAO OTL LOG els 27s 226 Ses: 8.3 

PIGS oractayare ss. 6 7.4 7.4 | 10.5 ther 7.3 Foo acl DIE Sale TZ 0 seis as | et ae OES 9.0 


Multiple Births.—Approximately 1 p.c. of the confinements result in multiple births, 
and 99 p.c. of the multiple births are twins. One out of about 10,000 confinements results 
in triplets. Two sets of quadruplets were born in 1960 and one set in each of 1962, 1963, 
1964 and 1968. In 1968 a total of 364,593 mothers bore a total of 368,253 infants, of which 
364,310, or almost 99 out of every 100, were born alive. 


*The term “‘illegitimate’’, as used here, does not refer to all births conceived out of wedlock but is necessarily 
restricted to those in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of 
birth or registration and, in Ontario, to those in which the marital status of the mother was reported as “‘single” 
at the time of birth or registration. 
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5.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn,! 1965-68 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 
19652 19663 19672 19684 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Confinements............. 419,093 | 388,162 | 371,378 | 364,593 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Singles: fered ase asic sees 414,754 | 384,183 | 367,629 | 360,965 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 
FESWAN:)) sieais cole esioo cies ois 4,307 3,948 3,712 3,597 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Triplet ek. osecs cakes ee e's 32 31 37 30 -- -- -- -- 
Quadrupletinc.cacech ones _— _ —_ 1 _ _ — -- 
Births 5 occ dca vseicks cannes 423,464 | 392,172 | 375,164 | 365,253 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Single— 
AT 10 oes eroset ste lasoieievocetets-s 410,123 | 379,970 | 363,601 | 357,221 98.9 98.9 98.9 99.0 
Stillbornieicssccees eee 4,631 4,213 4,028 3,744 1.1 itil 1.1 1.0 
Twin— 
EVO Rayarcrota siatelclerecse e:alere's 8,382 7,653 7,187 7,000 97.3 96.9 96.8 97.3 
Stillborns: aece-cn-cneee 232 243 237 194 DAY 3:1 322 227, 
Triplet— 
TAViGs%. ciacciera sieve cere Ae 90 87 106 85 93.8 93.5 95.5 94.4 
Stillbornecsesseeecie ne 6 6 5 5 6.3 6.5 4.5 5.6 
Quadruplet— 
WUEVG) s sraravore srarareior setaeiere — _ — 4 _ es 100.0 
Stillbornterveecseseees — — _ — — — —_— — 
Totals, Live Births....| 418,595 | 387,710 | 370,894 | 364,310 98.9 98.9 98.9 98.9 
Totals, Stillborn...... 4,869 4,462 4,270 3,943 1.1 fel 1.1 1.1 
1 Unless otherwise indicated, includes only foetuses of 28 or more full weeks gestation. 2 Includes 22 
stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 3 Includes 33 stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 4 Includes 17 


stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 


Fertility Rates.—The sex and age composition of a population is obviously an impor- 
tant factor in determining crude birth, marriage and death rates. Since almost all children 
born each year are to women between the ages of 15 and 45, variations in the proportion of 
women of these ages to the total population will cause variations in the crude birth rate 
of different countries—or of different regions within a country—even though the actual 
rates of reproduction or fertility of the women in these age groups in each country or region 
are identical. 


A more accurate measure of the fertility of a population would be one based on the 
number of women of reproductive age, that is those ‘able’ to bear children, and a still more 
accurate measure would be one based on the number within this group that are married, 
that is those ‘eligible’, as it were, to bear children. Each type of rate has its uses, depending 
on the comparisons required. The two types are compared in Table 6, and indicate the 
variations in each type as between provinces and the provincial trends over the years 
1965-68. 


The number of infants born in relation to every 1,000 women in the population between 
the ages of 15 and 45 has been declining for the past few years, dropping from 103.4 in 1965 
to 83.0 in 1968. However, the rates varied among the provinces from 72.9 to 159.5 during 
the past four years; in 1968, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia had the highest rates and Quebec, Ontario, British 
Columbia and Manitoba the lowest, in order of mention. On the other hand, the average 
annual number of infants born to every 1,000 married women in the country as a whole 
dropped from 148.4 to 118.8 during the same period. According to this measure, the four 
eastern provinces and Saskatchewan had, on the whole, the highest rates. 
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6.—Crude Fertility Rates, by Province, 1965-68 


Rates per 1,000 T’otal Women Rates per 1,000 Married Women 
15-44 Years of Age! 15-44 Years of Age! 
Province or Territory 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Wewionnd Andee sacs ccvicecc saci steaes 159.5 149.0 132.5 128.3 246.3 231.3 207.0 200.2 
Prince Edward Island.............. 129.7 112.1 102.4 102.7 200.8 174.9 161.8 163.8 
INES CObIS ears saves os cteiaerontes 113.0 103.7 96.4 91.5 162),2 148.4 138.9 133.3 
RCI EE RUNS WICK care cislas a 020 «gers vc 119.8 106.3 101.4 93.3 183.7 163.1 157.0 144,1 
Oy Gl Soe Oe ne 97.5 86.6 78.1 72.9 156.9 139.2 124.6 115.8 
ROTOR es ae iar es wide Bintslesrersians 101.1 91.2 85.0 81.7 138.1 124.7 116.5 112.0 
PRMLEODA SA ce nhc Ss ie 'aciee cae bens 105.2 94.7 90.0 89.9 146.3 131.6 125.4 124.8 
NSIMUCGHEWAN jasc 5;c15s)ocemigin ce oe os 115.1 105.8 99.0 99.1 157.9 144.3 136.2 135.9 
DADS BIG a Jee Ca nee Par A eer Oat 102.4 100.2 95.2 144.9 134.3 131.5 125.2 
mish Colum bias. ¢.cccae ec ace 94.7 87.5 84.0 82.4 122.8 113.0 108.8 106.9 
WittinoneT CLritOry:.cc,c<ire« crower ce ld 152.9 125.4 128.3 123.3 x, 144.5 a4 iS 
Northwest Territories.............. 233.5 210.2 224.1 220.0 ae 269.3 
GENTE Cac. Siar abi 103.4 93.4 86.7 83.0 || 148.4 133.9 124.4 118.8 


1 Since the number of births to women over age 44 is quite small, rates are here restricted to women under 45. 
2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The rates shown in Table 6 are crude in the sense that they do not take into account 
differences in fertility in the component age periods within the female reproductive life 
span, nor the proportions of married women in each age period. It is therefore conventional 
practice to calculate what are termed age-specific fertility rales, i.e., the number of infants 
born annually to every 1,000 women in each of the reproductive age periods, again either 
for all women or for those who are married. Table 7 provides these two sets of rates 
for 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961-68. 


Another measure of fertility in a country is obtainable from what is conventionally 
referred to as a gross reproduction rate. The gross reproduction rates shown in Table 7 
indicate the average number of female children born each year to each woman living 
through the child-bearing ages. In other words, this figure represents the average number 
of females that would be born to each woman who lived to age 50 #f the fertility rate of 
the given year remained unchanged during the whole of her child-bearing period. A gross 
reproduction rate of 1.000 indicates that, on the basis of current fertility and without 
making any allowance for mortality among mothers during their child-bearing years, the 
present generation of child-bearing women would exactly maintain itself. Canada has 
always had one of the highest gross reproduction rates among the industrialized countries 
of the world. Even during the period of low birth rates in the 1930s the rate varied 
between 1.300 and 1.500 and since World War IJ has ranged from 1.640 to a record high 
of 1.915 in 1959; in 1968 the rate stood at 1.184, still 18 p.c. more than the number required 
for the population to replace itself but down one third from that of five years ago. With 
minor exceptions, provincial reproduction rates are also well above the replacement level. 


Table 7 indicates that in 1968, considering all women, whether married or not, women 
in their 20s were the most reproductive, as might be expected; on the average, for every 
1,000 women between the ages of 20 and 25, 153 infants were born during that year or, 
expressed another way, about one woman out of six or seven in that age group gave birth to 
a live-born infant. This compares with a rate of 147 for women in the age group 25-29. 
However, among married women, teen-age mothers have consistently had the highest 
fertility, with almost two out of five bearing a child in 1968, while more than one out of every 
seven married women in their early 20s had a child, only slightly more than those in their 
late 20s. 
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7.—Age-Specific Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women, by Age Group, 1941-68 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland for al! years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941) 


Age Group Gross 


Year a a lh INGO 
duction 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 Rate 


Totat WomMEN 


LOA eorece ainiete siayeors's aie /erclmsyoreye 30.7 138.4 159.8 122.3 80.0 31.6 Sail 1.377 
EL Mirae vere are Siete raliaressiarere vies 48.1 188.7 198.8 144.5 86.5 30.9 3351! 1.701 
L956 Sato qee vie esteinosincsiea eas 55.9 222.2 220.1 15053)" 89.6 30.8 2.9 1.874 
LQG L isiam avcrscoreatein sacs sees 58.2 233.6 219.2 144.9 81.1 28.5 2.4 1.868 
iv AE AS AA Oe ocr AR OE RIODIC TO 55.0 231.6 214.6 143.1 Utes! 27.6 Pl 1.830 
1063S Moe. nico ntaces oon reeleas 53.1 226.0 210.6 140.3 75.8 25.9 ea | 1.788 
LOG Tere cceaeert sievere sivtenregees 50.2 212.8 203.1 134.9 72.0 25.1 Post 1.702 
NOG Brac eger ese votetercccrn vasere ots 49.3 188.6 181.9 119.4 65.9 22.0 2.0 1.529 
LOGGiemsstiitaiaeecates es nats 48.2 169.1 163.5 103.3 67.5 19.1 a 1.369 
LOG Taran fects seems 45.2 161.1 151.4 91.4 50.6 15.9 6) 1.261 
LOGS IO eee Ga ae 43.4 152.5 147.1 85.8 44.4 13.8 1.4 1.184 
Marriep WoMEN 
QA renee dass aide cree eleveestt 453.1 340.2 237.8 158.3 99.1 38.9 4.5 
LQG US tow accrue sents ceciees 498.5 350.4 248.1 168.7 100.6 36.6 Bad, 
O56 Ee oe ninte ere tes cans 551.5 381.7 265.5 169.8 101.0 35.6 3.4 
LOG D peretaveta tere vorsceratscarsisisiorevereveters 541.2 374.4 255.6 161.4 89.9 32.1 2.8 
LOG ZAI. cece eave cine es she wore 526.7 368.9 249.8 158.6 85.1 31.0 225 
LOG Brae Ac eet teotecorol aves httas 512.7 362.2 244.9 154.8 83.4 29.0 2.4 
VOC Ar errascceteryerere Mecca tee era tbyoue 487.2 344.4 235.2 148.2 79.0 27.9 2.4 
NOG DES aoe.e A dercaislrnreicousias 481.9 307.4 209.7 130.6 71.9 24.3 2.3 
19GBrcasoe cite sites nosis cise s 465.8 280.2 187.3 125 62.5 21.0 2.0 
LOG TORS ote crt se ca ee sone 409.7 271.8 174.0 99.3 54.5 7683 1.6 
NOGS ero Pearce oe ato 372.8 259.2 169.9 93.0 47.4 14.9 1.5 


Age of Parents.—Age of parents is an important variable in any analysis of birth 
statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births by age of the parents 
is given in Table 8. 


Almost 9 p.c. of the legitimate children born in 1968 were born to mothers under 20 
years of age, in over two fifths of the births the mother was under 25 years, and in over two 
thirds, under 30 years; in over one fifth of the births the father was under 25 years of age, 
and in over one half of all births the father was under 30 years. On the other hand, over 
two fifths of the illegitimate infants were born to mothers under 20 years of age and an 
additional 37.5 p.c. to mothers under 25 years. The average age of all the married mothers 
to whom a child was born in 1968 was 27.1 and of the fathers 30.2 years; ten years ago the 
average ages of the parents were 28.2 and 31.5, and thirty years ago 28.9 and 33.3, 
respectively. 


The median age of unmarried mothers who bore a live-born child in 1968 was 20.8; 
that is, half of the mothers of the 31,681 ‘illegitimate’ children delivered in 1968 were under 
20.8 years of age. 


It should be kept in mind that the higher proportion of births occurring at younger 
ages in recent years does not necessarily mean that couples are having their children at a 
younger age. Two things should be noted: first, the decline in fertility in recent years has 
been greatest among older women and, consequently, births occurring at younger ages 
automatically form a greater proportion of total births than formerly, as well as produce a 
lower average age at birth; secondly, this effect is compounded by the growing proportion 
of women in early child-bearing ages where fertility is higher or, more accurately, has 
declined less than among older women. 
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8.—Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1968 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
MUTI OATS cate ceive S66 oereo ees hisiociniw iowa «ole.6 5,644 1.8 27,953 8.7 12,755 41.0 
NASION TN VCATE Nc co sab hipaisriakls, oleratels, cick role falas —_ = 80 -- $21 0.7 
POSVORTR OM ocr terre dora s tiie cvieris este ashe sise oere ee — —— 280 0.1 701 2.3 
RUE she Me ets Sy cate es taeadets 23 -- 1,369 0.4 1,666 6.4 
Nd et ete cr kes ctocg. ches cia i cyorein’e ays eye's) cto wtetetorsis 804 0.1 4,182 1.8 2,708 8.7 
GMM Ce a at ioe cis iajoe ideccee see pees 1,505 0.6 8,543 2.7 8,544 11.4 
ree he ct a ae eee aie: sintck Shiseiie sea bee 8,812 1.2 13,549 4.2 8,915 12.6 
a MM aie MOP cece orate ic] cas ches, o-arers ie er cians Seca ait 70,031 21.9 | 111,269 34.8 11,665 37.5 
BOC Ue Mea Ts Sse slatile oe ae SiS w ele 5 vice bo gab ewe » 103,371 32.4 94,355 29.5 3,741 12.0 
Be Ame eee ne chee oieiye eras nt tao Ra eidiormes 69,676 21.8 50,433 15.8 1,681 5.4 
ACER) MS ete Rg ed ne aa ee eee 41, 467 13.0 26,600 8.3 930 3.0 
AAR We ee ee eel eila tei Sade Mota ele Abas 19,565 6.1 8,391 2.6 302 1.0 
SO ae mie Gor R RNS cts are ccle Nek sche an Wiad eros one elas 6,746 2.1 751 0.2 22 0.1 
MOLV OARS ODO VED fea ccics oo/9 nic oreiertisinne v eelaiwie sisivisioe oars 2,635 0.8 3 -- _— _ 
EGCAISS: SCAT APCS. cc nu. jAcciae seek 319, 135 100.0 | 319,755 100.0 31,096 100.0 
PORN OELALOU GES Ac aleterres caf niererae airs eds cits ieee 674 saa 54 0G 585 hoe 
Ota AMA SOS: or sssreyoisie oishecsrate emia 319,809 100.0 | 319,809 100.0 31,681 100.0 
Average ages 30.2 Tal 22.8 
Median ages! 29.1 25.9 20.8 


1 The ages above and below which half of the births occurred. 


Order of Birth.—Table 9 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1968 
according to the age of the mother. As would be expected, 33,475, or over four fifths of 
the 40,708 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age, were the first live-born child, 
whereas almost 12 out of every 25 of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were their 
second or later live-born child. In 1968, 251 infants were born to mothers who had not yet 
reached their 15th birthday. 


9.— Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1968 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age of Mother 


45 Age 
of Child Under | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-20 | 30-34 | 35-30 | 40-44 | or | Not (A 
Over | Stated 4 


istichild&...... 249 | 33,226 | 64,322 | 25,317 | 6,480 | 2,182 505 25 583 |132,889 7.8 
Je Soe ia cope) 2 | 6,330 | 40,053 | 32,527 | 10,910 | 3,451 691 34 13 | 94,011 6.7 
Bra em Fete, —_ 815 | 13,045 | 21,272 | 12,214 | 4,782; 1,010 67 5 | 53,210 5.1 
ENS Malate 10 eles —_ 84 | 3,958 | 10,225 | 9,115 |} 4,646 | 1,165 76 4 | 29,273 8.3 
POULT ss oS eae ote _ 2] 1,144] 4,656} 5,349 | 3,784] 1,128 87 — 16,100 4.6 
they! hse ecus’, _ _ 328 | 2,312 | 3,270] 2,670 920 64 2) 9,566 2.7 
rfid SH he Resa A aa — 70 | 1,075} 1,934] 1,871 779 70 _ 5,799 1.6 
Behe  wectes cs — — 8 446 | 1,278 | 1,274 614 72 1] 3,693 1.1 
LAM td Soe _ _ 2 183 740 958 447 50 _ 2,380 0.7 
SAGE ee Nalave, oars — _— 1 59 449 680 391 7 1| 1,628 0.5 
Rien Feo ae — — i 18 208 483 276 41 —_ 1,027 0.3 
id Olea —_ _— _ 5 105 324 236 34 1 705 0.2 
ASbie nnn. Sestes _ _ — 1 34 PA 183 30 _ 465 0.1 
PSG eS ai oe aes _— _ _ — 20 139 135 21 _ 315 0.1 
Lh) le eae _— _— —_ —_ 6 70 90 15 —_ 181 0.1 
EE Se Ree _ _ _ _ 2 27 58 15 _ 102 -- 
SS Re Se _ — _ — — 9 32 11 — 52 -- 
Be ty ~ o MA IT _ _ _ — _ 10 _ 1 -- 
TOE ye dss _ — _ _ _ 2 a= -- 
20th or over..... — _ — _— - 1 11 4 — 16 -- 
Not stated....... —_ “= Z — _ _— — — 29 31 -- 


LOUEIGs <a. s'> 251 | 40,457 |122,934 | 98,096 | 52,114 | 27,530 | 8,693 776 639 [351,490 
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Table 10 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1941 and shows that the 
percentages of first and second children have been increasing in recent years. As mentioned 
above for illegitimate births and average ages of parents, the decline in fertility and the 
recent evolution of the age structure of the female population affect the percentage distribu- 
tion of births by parity. The increasing proportion of women in early child-bearing ages, 
where the majority of low-parity births occur, tends obviously to increase the proportion 
of these births. Also, as explained for illegitimate births, the decline in the number of 
high-parity births also contributes to the increase in the percentage of low-parity births 
since the latter are taken as a percentage of total births. These two factors more than offset 
a decline in recent years in the probability of having a first or a second child as compared 
with the early 1960s. For example, if the 1962 fertility rates for first and second births 
had prevailed in 1968, there would have been an extra 40,000 births; the corresponding 
rates for 1957 would have yielded 60,000 additional births. Thus, the postponement of 
births by recently married couples is one of the main factors in the decline in the annual 
number of births in recent years. 


10.—Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1941-68 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


4th and - 
Year 1st Child | 2nd Child | 8rd Child Later Total 
Children 
QAM ea remem craven reece tangs aiciaboteneons Rise teteraes etomt ot hoe eas 32.7 21.8 13.5 32.0 100.0 
1 IOS) es Sr anc GR RSIGNGO Rar Cnn. Ten Snr Oo GOcnG 26.7 25.8 17.6 29.9 100.0 
NOOO kee netsrcca pes tse ss Tovata eiSvasscanatand Wofe ovey jie olelerooreelavernse 24.8 24.0 18.2 32.9 100.0 
TPT Oe aR ono Ue acm inOe CACORE ORCC OR I ANe Toate 24.5 23.8 18.5 Sind! 100.0 
Ee aD Liew a OLOGICAL OTE TOI 24.1 23.6 18.5 33.8 100.0 
QU ter eat wetota spots, Peta fera<vakatsieratskos« oiaveks fe ekeheth eyaiats 8) relsivince 24.0 23.7 18.4 33.9 100.0 
LQGSHEES eu ecctia crete ste sac Son damteto done werteets 24.3 23.6 18.5 33.6 100.0 
LO ter Amarr aicn GOCE OCD EORTC o 0 SR eRe aa ee 25.0 23.8 18.3 32.9 100.0 
NOG Seiset ware tcrercrarerstolaveia'a ero e siorehe a at eRseta Dicwtets oie ts 27.1 24.3 17.6 31.0 100.0 
DE Cierra tatesicie ar teeconcetofeFs late siSeevsises ia) ssi eroloverexayanavens 29.9 25.5 16.9 27.6 100.0 
VOGT. erctsceapitiretnsis strate aaa een Rtas ee a roietei ate do ieee 32.6 26.5 16.3 24.6 100.0 
LOGS ere ciee retorts or oie a ae ica narnia nate Eons 34.2 27.8 16.0 21.9 100.0 


Birthweight.—Excluding Newfoundland, information on birthweight of newborn in- 
fants has recently become available from provincial records of birth. These data, in 
addition to their usefulness in calculating the average weights of newborn infants, are of 
importance from the public health and medical points of view in throwing light on the 
number of immaturely developed foetuses that are delivered alive. According to criteria 
recommended by the World Health Organization, infants of 53 lb. or less at birth are con- 
sidered ‘immature’ and hence exposed to a much greater risk of dying than those over 
this weight. Weight of the infant at birth depends on a host of maternal factors—biological, 
physiological, environmental, nutritional, etc.—information on which is not available from 
the birth records, but some information is available on the age of the mother and length 
of pregnancy before delivery.* Analysis of this information shows that (1) there are 
variations in average weight according to the age of the mother, (2) women under 20 
and over 35 tend to produce higher proportions of immature infants, so that the late 20s 
and early 30s would appear to be the ideal ages for motherhood, and (3) almost all infants 
of less than 28 weeks gestation are delivered ‘immature’ according to the definition. The 
average single male infant born at full term weighs about 73 |b. at birth and the average 
female about 4 oz. less. 


* Obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, DBS. 
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Stillbirths.*—The 3,926 stillbirths of at least 28 weeks gestation that were delivered 
in 1968 represented a ratio of 10.8 for every 1,000 foetuses born alive. As is evident from 
Table 11, the stillbirth ratio has been decreasing steadily—except for a slight increase in 
1967—and has been cut by more than half over the past quarter-century. Although the 
variations between provincial ratios have never been wide, ratios in some provinces have 
been reduced more than in others. The stillbirth ratio among unmarried mothers has been 
consistently higher than that among married mothers but the difference is narrowing. 


11.—Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1941-68 


Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Year Mothers! 
N. Gan PCS 
Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. | W. d 2 || No. of 
ame || Ret Total 
Noumeers (28 WEEKS OR MORE GESTATION) 

Av. 1941-45 | 191 50 | 388 | 295 |2,786 |1,988 | 345 | 348 | 327 | 309 1 6 6,845 || 355 | 5.20 
“ 1946-50 | 215 54 | 358 | 320 |2,898 2,020 | 349 | 350] 3885] 352 2 8 117,187 || 343 | 4.85 
SS I951-55: 222 52 337 291 |2,705 |2,017 336 313 425 374 6 11 17,088 316 4.60 
“1956-60 274 46 304 267 |2,446 |1,992 301 262 388 418 5 12 |6,714 291 4.51 
“1961-65 261 47 256 220 {1,727 |1,818 278 242 358 370 5 19 5,600 327 6.12 

HOGOSE vec. <a 188 34 | 212} 174 /1,301 |1,554 | 193 | 172 | 280 | 301 2) 18 |14,429 || 345 | 8.13 

LOB A eee ee 183 24 203 169 |1,232 |1,419 205 189 286 311 5 22 14,248 372 9.15 

yt eee 183 35 | 151} 146] 990 /1,442 | 210} 171 | 254 | 316 7 21 13,926 || 395 | 10.55 

Ratio 
per 1,000 
Ratios Illegitimate 
Live Births! 

Av. 1941-45 | 20.5 | 22.8 | 25.6 } 22.6 | 28.5 | 25.6 | 21.8 | 18.9 | 17.4 | 17.5 | 11.4 | 15.7 |) 24.7 30.8 
“ 1946-50 | 17.4 | 18.9 | 19.9 | 19.0 | 25.1 | 19.2 | 18.1 | 16.0 | 15.9 | 13.6 8.7 | 12.5 || 20.2 24,2 
> 1961-55 | 17.0 | 19.0 | 18.4 | 17.7 | 21.0 | 15.6 }-18.7 | 18-3 | 138.7 | 11.9 | 14.4 116.5") 17.0 20.3 
“ 1956-60 | 18.3 | 17.1 | 15.9 | 16.1 | 17.5 | 18.0 | 18.4 | 10.9 | 10.5 | 10.7 | 10.7 | 12.3 || 14.3 15.6 
pee tOGI=Go alin ylides ios | 14.00 eel AO 12S 59 TONG | O87) 10. POO 16. On i2is Bf 

BOOB tsk 13,8 1) 10,0 |) 1339") 43.0 Pe Se LSS: | 1057 9.0 9.2 9.3 5.4 | 15.5 || 11.4 12.1 

1967. eee Ac eee alebeooot toc tela tol eile tle Qa el Ons 9.3 9.5 | 13.0 | 18.2 || 11.5 12.4 

19685. Sse. ce 14.3 | 16.6 | 11.0 | 12.6 | 10.2 | 11.4 | 12.1 | 9.4] 8.4] 9.4 | 18.9 | 16.2 || 10.8 12.5 

1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-50. 2 Figures 


for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 


Table 12 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with the 
age of the mother. Although stillbirth ratios for mothers of all ages have been declining, 
they continue to be three to four times as high for mothers over 40 years of age as for 
mothers under 30. The average age of mothers who bore stillborn children in 1968 was 
28.7 years; the median age was 27.4. The average age of mothers who bore legitimate 
live-born children was 27.1 and of those who bore illegitimate live-born offspring was 22.8. 
Causes of stillbirths in 1968 are shown in Table 13. 


* Stillbirth figures given here refer only to foetuses of 28 or more weeks gestation which ‘showed no sign of 
life’. Up to the end of 1963, only foetuses delivered after at least 28 weeks pregnancy which showed no sign of life 
were required to be registered with the provincial authorities; as of Jan. 1, 1964, all provinces (except Newfoundland) 
provide for the compulsory registration of all stillbirths of 20 or more weeks gestation, a ‘stillbirth’ being defined 
as “the complete expulsion or extraction from its mother, after at least 20 weeks pregnancy, of a product of conception 
in which, after such expulsion or extraction, there is no breathing, beating of the heart, pulsation of the umbilical 
cord, or unmistakable movement of voluntary muscle’. Available data for stillbirths of 20-27 weeks pregnancy 
are not shown here but are obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, DBS. 
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12.—Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1968 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


‘ Stillbirth 
Age Group of Mother Live Births | Stillbirths “ Hest 
Live Births 
No. No. No. 
10) 10 Cs gPANA- 7 1. Gn ane CRORE HER COREE TOR Seon IS OCC yA On 40,708 367 9.0 
20—24 Oe ae Rela Wake ele eioe-o a Me ae tahoe Ae te date lets Tmt 122,934 1,018 8.3 
25—29 OSs PAN Ritacuhe sie selections oie ate sya ele oretew ne ae Oa aie asta hase oreo rletae 98, 096 894 9.1 
30—34 Una CIG RAIS GID Ct edo O OSE EI GRO TSRON Cm OO EAIGE 52,114 634 12.2 
35—39 SG oe SO Oe eres wa dnishateleere sateen ewaNee enemas 27,530 534 19.4 
40—44 SE RARE e ECAH ACAD © oon SHCA TEs AV eee ess Cae 8,693 249 28.6 
45 —49 COM Neate oies Saale ecole eke ne eaeierar ie ouevo evalasisteteforeien laoieinetecs eels 773 34 44.0 
50 years or over ‘i 3 _ -— 
Age not stated....... ne 639 13 mee 
TotalsvA WA ges ie cgacsaek snasise bio siiec aikas nchidvelew semesters 351,490 3,743 10.6 
Average AgO:Ol MOLNETB soye eee aierdco- erase esire «loieieie wie Sie e/elelcie ee are yrs. 26.7 28.7 on 
Mediantage ofsmotherslzciectaccctnsces usetien ae sles to cieiweiee ately ce 25.5 27.4 oe 
1 The age above and below which half of the stillbirths occurred. 
13.—Stillbirths, by Cause, 1968 
Sao Sere Se 
Interna- 
tional Cause Males Females Total 
List No. 
No. No. No. 
Y 30 Chronicidisease! in! mother stcmes.0 0: eaten: bias vies Rade Bee Dawes 63 68 131 
Y 31 (A CULELGISCASE IN INOLIER sec ceweeran sn etneeente aah tistersTonemrei ete ieee 16 11 27 
Y 32 Diseases and conditions of pregnancy and childbirth.......... 174 126 300 
Y 33 Absorption of toxic substance from mother...............000- 2 _ 2 
Y 34 Dithicultiestimlabour paca tackamtect esi ee tar er ones 78 68 146 
Y 35 Othenicausessinvmotherteey cn cecietecec stocks ratio ie sstecsrcrsmreterers 23 22 45 
Y 36 Placentallandcordiconditionsias q-deeee daeien see ee eee alee 877 737 1,614 
Y 37 BIN GIGI tym ent as Moye er voce erecetseer tenet rae oe es 19 15 34 
Y 38 Congenital malformation of foetus........... fe 180 296 476 
Y 39 Diseases of foetus and ill-defined causes 595 556 1,151 
AM Causesie. pencwisoe coer een ee ea teens 2,027 1,899 3,926 


Section 3.—Deaths* 


No official crudet death rates are available prior to 1921, but some indication of these 
may be obtained from studies of the early censuses as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 
Period Death Rate Period Death Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
TSH IGE cee cites 22 1891-1901 weer cece 16 
186 Teter ed Be ire 21 1901-De verte ike se 13 
US TICS Ieee. eaves Sete eee 19 1919-21 rsercasiore 61410 13 
TS81RO 1 venonkr. micas 18 


As is typical of pioneer populations, Canada had a high death rate in the mid-1850s 
when the country was still in the throes of pioneer settlement. The crude death rate 
during that period is estimated as between 22 and 25. Although no data are available, it 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 326-327. 
+ A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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is assumed that, while mortality at all ages was high, the rate among infants, children and 
young adults must have been particularly high since even in the 1920s mortality in these 
ages was still quite high. With the gradual increase in population density and in urbaniza- 
tion and improved sanitation and medical services, the crude rate was halved during the 
80 years between 1851 and 1930, dropping from about 22 to 11. It declined steadily to 
slightly over 8 in the late 1950s and dropped to a low of 7.4 in 1967 and 1968. This is one 
of the lowest crude death rates in the world. 


Table 1, pp. 285-286, shows the trends in crude death rates since 1941 in the provinces 
and territories. The low rates shown for Newfoundland and Quebec are attributable 
mainly to the large proportions of young people in their populations and the relatively high 
rates for British Columbia to the high proportion of elderly people in that province. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Age and Sex Distribution of Deaths.—During the period of national vital statistics 
(1921 to date) the mortality pattern at all ages has been downward. Of major significance 
in lowering the over-all death rate were the reductions in infant mortality, in childhood 
death rates and in those of young adults. 


Table 14 shows that, between 1941 and 1968, mortality rates among infants (under 
one year of age) dropped by nearly two thirds, and death rates for children 1-4 years of age 
by about four fifths. Rates for older children and young adults also declined steeply. 
Despite the reduction in infant mortality, more deaths still occur in the first year of life 
than in any other single year. As shown in Table 15, males under age 40 accounted for 
29.5 p.c. of all male deaths in 1941 but for only 14.0 p.c. of such deaths in 1968; in 1941, 28.8 
p.c. of all female deaths were of persons under age 40, a percentage that declined to 11.8 
in 1968. Percentage reductions in the mortality of older males since 1941 were more 
moderate, and over the 55-69 range they were quite small; the corresponding reductions for 
older females, however, were very substantial in every age group up to 85. 


AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES, 1968 
|,000 POPULATION 


250 — 


5 | 15-19 | 25-29 | 35-39 45-49)§ 55-59) 1 es-690) |) i75=79. a5 
1-4 10-14 20-24 30-34 40-44 50-54 60-64 70-74 80-84 
AGE GROUPS 
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The sharp declines in mortality in the age groups under 40 has tended to increase the 
population in the older groups and to raise the average age at death. Over the 1941-68 
period, the average age at death among males rose from 51.5 to 62.9 and the average age 
for females increased still more markedly, from 53.4 to 67.1. 
male median age at death rose 7.4 years, from 61.2 to 68.6 and the gain for females was 
10.4 years, from 63.6 to 74.0. This means that half of the females dying during 1968 were 
more than 74 years old. 


Over the same period, the 


14.—Percentage Change in Death Rates for Each Age Group, 1941 to 1968 


Age Group Males Females Age Group Males Females 

Winder lsyears os shidaeccspisscce —65.8 —64.2 45 —49 Years, scale eeusien core —20.5 —48.3 
Vay ears Fare enwias —78.7 —80.0 SO ae Sea ttre —14.2 —37.0 
Dae SP Rctivintte sicisiote'oxay ees sre —64.7 —69.2 DD — BON Poo seuss tints neon — 5.0 —37.4 
AQ ==149 VO era re Menueaecineaen —64.3 —70.0 CO 6 Fee etn tte — 2.9 —36.8 
I) ue | Ren aaneor SOG aes —35.0 —66.7 CHWS oknonncocaconacas == (0.18 —37.8 
CA ge De aa ee —30.8 —70.0 || 70-74 “reese eres eee ees =40:8 7719 gargept 
ONES Ce Ua 2 ae ee OTE IR! —44.4 =76.0 | 75-79 B® weee eee sees eee aCe —36:0 

ms 77 aie = 
SOc Ose eee Pryce serene « —42.9 —71.4 USES A despoveoaveecre us wae coe 
SOV VATS OM OVE ante aires —11.8 —19.7 
BNET betes Mn Oke nes a Te OOO —42.1 —61.8 
A A Ae eS OD Ree Nec leave eres ioretale —30.0 —55.6 AIVAS ESR eonccreeae —20.4 —31.9 
15.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1941, 1951, 1961, 1966 and 1968 
19411 1951 1961 1966 1968 
Age Group 
Male | Female] Male | Female] Male | Female] Male | Female] Male | Female 
NUMBERS 

Uincdlenitivearten)- eee as 8,788 | 6,448 | 8,375 | 6,298 | 7,447 | 5,498 | 5,188 | 3,822 | 4,298 | 3,290 
Le wAONOATS srelerataine aeiaecucts 1,878 1,566 1,421 1,151 1,154 844 988 775 830 640 
i ACCS Be enn ate nen a 888 670 711 466 672 405 669 480 689 436 
NO Ae Nace roses coc eisvi tis 787 536 461 284 527 278 620 318 552 325 
AI SESI 1 Oe PRA aera 1,118 823 721 457 840 322 1,212 467 1,269 492 
DO ee Ree on pitenaraae 1,332 1,039 1,009 549 969 342 1,324 403 1,463 482 
20200 mat Se A ae Ane eres 1,317 1,178 988 660 895 418 980 384 994 443 
SOBA GSSeN ve mvncrustor eeearets 1,211 1,148 1,070 778 1,041 562 1,054 564 1,048 521 
Bijele © O). Sha ae hoe nate 1,497 1,242 1,281 1,015 1,422 880 1,456 845 1,460 827 
A ead ee ner rh say Sa 1,744 1,464 1,756 1,266 1,916 1,099 2,146 1,293 2,230 1,292 
AAO A IN ee eye vaee 2,416 1,817 2,463 1,607 2,993 De Giz 3, 111 1,823 3,306 1,803 
DOH 5dw eM orators 3,355 2,227 3,525 2,083 4,242 2,237 4,855 2,434 4,643 2,583 
DO 09 ees Mey aS crs neers crore 4,394 2,851 4,741 2,832 5,494 2,749 6,352 3,115 6,655 3,346 
CO 04a. a ccna tas leiseoron! 5, 288 3, 483 6,465 3,902 7,028 3, 120 7,911 4,064 8,199 4,157 
PAH). aoc oh Snoaneoos 6,057 | 4,412 | 8,007 | 5,119 | 8,545 | 5,304 | 9,226 | 5,393 | 9,840 | 5,462 
UTI EN ee ae Be 6,495 | 4,981 | 8,748 | 6,439 | 10,582 | 7,058 | 10,549 | 7,063 | 10,500 | 7,237 
Yi aay ht enh NIE Pn aA ee 6,421 5,461 8, 254 6,904 | 10,970 8,290 | 11,102 8,695 | 11,337 8,828 
CSU tot Ne SON et ni cern 5,020 4,906 6, 232 6,130 8,635 7,871 | 10,006 9,048 | 10,418 9,452 
85 years or Over........... 3,846 | 4.540 | 5,336 | 6.319 | 7,337 | 8,782 | ‘9.214 | 10,964 | 9.813 | 12,046 
Totals, All Ages...... 63,852 | 50,787 | 71,564 | 54,259 | 82,709 | 58,276 | $7,913 | 61,950 | 89,534 | 63,662 


1 [{xcludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
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15.—Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1941, 1951, 1961, 1966 and 1968—concluded 
19411 1951 1961 1966 1968 
Age Group 
Male | Female} Male | Female! Male | Female} Male | Female] Male | Female 
PERCENTAGES 
Wnderdvyear. dss 20. 13.8 12.7 dle 11.6 9.0 9.4 5.8 6.2 4.8 ie} 
Pree AS OATS osc cc:5. cranes «os 2.9 3.1 2.0 201 1.4 1.4 il sil 1.3 0.9 1.0 
Sree OM Goat <isieeesic sca 1.4 1.3 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 
eas OF OS Se a eee 1,2 il: 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.5 0.6 0.5 
Bea O a Ee eecc skis oes aus 1.8 TAG 150: 0.8 1.0 0.6 1.4 0.8 1.4 0.8 
SD 2 Clee, ee 2.1 2.0 1.4 1.0 1,2 0.6 1.5 0.7 1.6 0.8 
2B OM a wis Sowes Goes 2.1 2.3 1.4 1.2 atl 0.7 ial 0.6 ie ORM 
Mos a. Seite es as 1.9 2.3 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.0 1.2 0.9 1.2 0.8 
Ch Oe eT! cans oetonees ae 2.3 2.4 1.8 1.9 1.7 1.5 ike 1.4 1.6 1.3 
AO AA I. eee be 2.7 2.9 2.5 2.3 2.3 1.9 2.4 ei 2.5 2.0 
RAD Beeb oi aielevcters's 85 apo 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.0 3.6 2.8 3.5 2.9 3.7 2.8 
NES UN BU  REIE IE A ean 6.3 4.4 4.9 3.8 5.1 3.8 5.5 3.9 5.2 4.1 
Rie OMEE Sad Meares erate ace sate 6.9 5.6 6.6 5.2 6.6 4.7 72 5.0 7.4 5.3 
OO OAne ee Sch macaus a 8.3 6.9 9.0 7.2 8.5 6.4 9.0 6.6 9.2 6.5 
Gi Ole So oe attee werelen ers 9.5 8.7 11.2 9.4 10.3 9.1 10.5 8.7 11.0 8.6 
Oe Pease ee 10.2 9.8 12.2 11.9 12.8 12.1 12.0 11.4 WIE yf 11.4 
hein bat sore yi asn's oBaleisss 10.1 10.7 11.5 12.7 13.3 14.2 12.6 14.0 12.7 13.9 
Oe ed A Se ne ee 7.9 9.7 8.7 11.3 10.4 13.5 11.4 14.6 11.6 14.8 
85 years or over........... 6.0 8.9 7.5 11.6 8.9 15.1 10.5 ere 11.0 18.9 
Totals, All Ages...... 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Rates Per 1,000 PoruLarion 
Binder year... 2hsncasen 67.0 51.9 OSH 34.0 30.5 23.7 25.8 20.2 22.9 18.6 
DPA CATS sevs tavtleteisrssthe 4.7 4.0 2.1 1.8 1.3 10 Tal 0.9 0 0.8 
BoC Or Tee Eo.» anaslverelelois.cis eye 1.3 1.0 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.4 
ee Me acres wihkvarajle.¢,75 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.3 0.6 0.3 0.5 0.3 
REO eS ein craacie Oe amore 2.0 1.5 1.4 0.9 1.2 0.5 1.3 0.5 1.3 0.5 
PASE E pa Serio 2.6 2.0 1.9 1.0 lee 0.6 1.8 0.5 i fs) 0.6 
CD ee esate teens 2.7 2.5 1.8 ileal 155 0.7 136: 0.6 1.5 0.6 
Lae SS SC eee 2.8 208 2.1 165 1.6 0.9 NA, 0.9 1.6 0.8 
BO ee on sas Ee hore 3.8 3.4 2.5 2.0 2.3 1.4 2.2 1.3 2.2 1.3 
BO A Aer a ae Wate e wae 5.0 4.5 3.9 3.0 3.4 2.0 3.4 2.0 3.5 2.0 
7.3 6.0 6.4 4.5 5.8 3.2 5.7 3.3 5.8 3.1 
10.6 8.1 10.4 6.5 9.6 5.3 9.7 5.0 9.1 5.1 
16.0 12.3 16.2 10.2 15.2 8.0 15.4 Mavs 15.2 eH 
24.2 18.5 24.5 16.1 24.0 12.8 24.0 12.2 23.5 11.7 
37.3 30.4 35.1 24.9 35.7 21.4 36.2 19.5 37.0 18.9 
58.5 47.0 54.5 41.6 54.0 34.2 53.1 30.9 §2.2 30.5 
95.7 79.7 87.6 73.3 81.8 59.2 79.9 53.9 80.2 51.0 
147.6 131.2 135.5 120.7 125.1 101.2 124.0 93.6 126.7 91.7 
241.9 229.3 235.1 212.0 | 208.9 192.2 213.4 183.4 213.3 184.2 
10.8 9.1 10.1 7.8 9.0 6.5 8.7 6.2 8.6 6.2 
Average age at death yrs. 51.5 53.4 56.3 58.7 59.7 63.1 62.0 65.9 62.9 67.1 
Median age at death? “ 61.2 63.6 65.5 68.8 67.9 12,2 68.4 13.0 68.6 74.0 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


number of annual deaths occurred. 


2 The age above and below which half of the total 


Table 16 illustrates the variations from province to province in average and median 
ages at death; these, in turn, are dependent in large measure on the age distribution of the 


population as well as on varying mortality rates at each age. 


For example, in Newfound- 


land a high mortality rate among infants and young children reduces the average and 
median age for that province, but the reverse is the case in British Columbia and several 
other provinces with older populations. 
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16.—Average and Median Ages at Death, by Sex and Province, 1968 


Average Age at Death || Median Age at Death! 


Province or Territory 
Males Females Males Females 
yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. 
INewioundland ig acre cece siete esterase reieire skelerosele cherosctsresterocaiesenciorore 58.4 61.8 67.4 72.3 
Princedidward [sland vars qcsowls-eteisis cit eiclors viersis ester atorner enaierreces 63.2 69.6 70.3 75.1 
INOVite OCOLB rysjacce cerotee aie srsjercitiniens ake ctolaty a haere ake Hine te aitslstat nasi es 64.4 68.7 70.4 75.6 
Né@waBruns wick, oases acvs.cte seins s seins aie cooler eaws eerie 63.2 67.8 69.4 75.5 
Qe ee acter eperererciey Pevesofove shel sie iocsvorere%e melon aiovepsieys sslequcey stetnls Greretata oer siete stele 60.4 64.7 66.1 (SP 
Ontariors Pcl se iarektesiera slat ate sieves ie wle alert ina ciomberea 6.6 ois arnateraieters 63.5 68.7 68.5 74.8 
Manito baie Ss carr nase ereis ooecate< gie'sracaie sfoicle sie oaferersrerace ayeys eta sree siniaee’¢ 65.1 69.0 ile 75.6 
Saskatchewan. 2s sve svetesatecle gies sicher is slays tatrerayaisreeGietmocnaleres 65.1 66.7 72.7 75.4 
Allbertasspacssctictse tees ecm ties Gon hele eins Ae setepearn omen hens sare 62.9 64.2 70.1 72.6 
British Columbiaenws ns cniticee occecterae senate sieelererectce sme sittte 65.5 68.7 71.5 75.7 
VAIKONPRELLUCOLY, sc siaisiel se imloye. sear tiels Goel stove ea tulststes sierra ats Metaie fates 49.9 40.2 od oo 
Northwest Lerrivories ..rrcen eaves cietsfornieie?e/eieierel classe eet 25.2 31.2 
Canada.......... Reed sas PPR Poe Bae Para. G SULA SRR wcalacte 62.9 67.1 68.6 74.0 


1 The age above and below which half of the total number of annual deaths occurred. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 287-290, shows the numbers of deaths in 
urban centres of 20,000 population or over in 1968 and the average numbers for the period 
1961-65; death rates for urban centres cannot be computed for these years since their 
populations are not known for intercensal years. 


Causes of Death.—Table 17 summarizes the most recent figures for deaths and death 
rates in Canada grouped according to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. 
Over 80 p.c. of the deaths are caused by diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, 
diseases of early infancy, the respiratory diseases, and nephritis. Because of the rise in the 
average age at death during the past thirty years, the proportion of deaths from causes that 
affect older people has increased. Cancer and diseases of the cardiovascular-renal systems 
now account for a larger proportion of all deaths than formerly. By the same token, deaths 
from causes that affect mainly children and young adults have declined. 


17.— Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1967 and 1968 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Cause of Death 

Abbre- . 

vinteds | ned 1967 1968 1967 1968 
List 
Bil 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system.......... 611 564 3.0 2.7 
B 2 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.......... ae 47 66 0.2 0.3 
B3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequele..... fats 68 78 0.3 0.4 
B 4 040 | Typhoid fever........... sae 1 2 -- -- 
Bd 043: | -Cholerac tt. Ait... ee rc omaha ao seein — . — _ — 
B 6 045-048) ||" Dysentery, allfformsss.n..-o4e sees eee eee 5 5 -- -- 
B7 050, 051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat. . 4 5 -- -- 
B 8 Obby eDiphtheria.. sneer eee eee enter cece — 6 _ _ 
B 9 056 | Whooping cough......... 5 15 15 0.1 0.1 
B10 057 Man insooocual inlootions . 38 24 0.2 0.1 
Bll 058" |! Plagues j-c-. crevices aes > eee eee — — = = 
B12 080 | Acute poliomyelitis _ _ — _ 
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17.— Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1967 and 1968—concluded 
International Numbers Rates per 
List No of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Cause of Death 
Abbre- | Detailed 
riated List 1967 1968 1967 1968 
List 
Bi3 O84 si Small poxnacuecinclochycs ool ales: side eaten oe — — — — 
Bl4 O85.| Measles: SE sc. sete audescnl occ tecc ae ceeicios 45 19 0.2 0.1 
Bi5 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial diseases....... — — — = 
B16 POS lio Malariavc Wo. . aupcclepotins seccaperas sa-crelaes. sis ’s _— 1 _ -- 
030-039, 041, 
042, 044, 049, 
052-054, 
B17 059-074, |>All other diseases classified as infective and 
081-0835 1 Sparasitictse.carso camiaeciecee eeeniitine ose 297 323 1.5 1.6 
086-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 | Cancer (all malignant neoplasms)........... 28,007 28,615 137.3 137.9 
Cancer ok Gaee oc aks Halos areas able latte 26,449 27,066 129.6 180.4 
(201) Hodgkinisidisease@sca. ssencnauamei arecen 845 311 17, 1.6 
(204) Leukemia and aleukemia .............. 1,218 1,249 6.9 6.0 
Big 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms........... 317 341 1.6 1.6 
B20 260°} Diabetes mellitus.) cdeease. ects toes «sonics 2,688 2,897 13.2 14.0 
B21 200-293) |\PAncemiass case camtint ence weuitie eek ener 354 369 iter 1.8 
B22 330-334 | Vascular lesions affecting central nervous 
BYSUCIOUA score sates re eee tea See cee aane 15,449 15,525 75.7 74.8 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis.............. 150 146 0.7 0.7 
B24 400=402" | Rheumatic: fever...... 5.000 5.02 oes coe eyers 27 30 0.1 0.1 
B25 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease............ 1,277 1,225 6.3 5.9 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
GISCASE SI eye 5 crake sae WSR Oe ele TE Tepes 48,548 49,411 237.9 238.2 
B27 430-484 | Other diseases of heart.................0005 2,286 2,376 11.2 Te6 
B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart disease............ 2,187 2,094 10.7 10.1 
B23 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of heart..... 654 728 3.2 3.5 
B30 ARN A835 Hol ni talengs Sy.cetee: weccte temas Sa ho  oacte kis ties 263 785 1.3 3.8 
B31 400 — 403 allt Pmeumonisenisnecacas core cne cece re te eee ees ce 4,952 5, 433 24.3 26.2 
B32 HO0—502s |B ronehitisecssek caencte cca te ates eae 1,319 1,598 6.5 (lsif 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum............ 942 900 4.6 4.3 
B34 bD0—bds. | WADPEHAICIUISn aes cence ose ete pein a) sloinate eteie eters 112 118 0.5 0.6 
B35 560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia............ 904 024 4.4 4.5 
B36 543, 571, 572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 
except diarrhoea of the newborn........... 721 654 3.5 3.2 
B37 bSl Cir hosisiof liversnmccecs sooo anar tos toe 1,460 1,517 via) 28 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis...............-..0.- 1,032 921 5.1 4.4 
B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate..............-..006- 410 332 4.01 3.21 
B40 { 640-652, 660,|\Complications of pregnancy, childbirth and 
670-689 the puerperiUny, .. Psi Anes. sees ce ete cee 88 99 23.72 27.22 
B41 750-759 Congenital malformations... 2,128 2,018 10.4 9.7 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, postnatal | “asphyxia “and 
atelectasis sc <25.:. More ee are denen 1,665 1, 656 8.2 8.0 
B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn..............-...- 307 247 1.5 1.2 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity (unqualified). 2,759 2,577 13.5 12.4 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psychosis, ill- 
defined and unknown causes..............- 977 1,026 4.8 4.9 
B46 Residual | All other diseases..............00.eseeeeeees 13, 408 13,671 65.7 65.9 
BE47 E810-E835 | Motor vehicle accidents....................- §, 522 5,488 27.1 26.5 
BE48 Bee ee TVA other nocadentay, dee ateeas pace nen 6,074 | 6,005 29.8 28.9 
Bima eee Siaicida ghee Ree es le Mo ena 1,841 | 2,021 9.0 9.7 
BESO {| fiygq’}s09 |}Homicide and operations of war........++++. 324 341 1.6 1.6 
Totals, All Causes................ 150,283 | 153,196 736.5 738.5 
1 Per 100,000 males. 2 Per 100,000 live births. 


Table 18 shows clearly that accidents are, by far, the leading cause of death among males 


from age one to 44 and one of the five major causes above that age. 


Although less predomi- 


nant among females, accidents are also one of the leading causes of female death beyond the 
first year of life. 
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MAIN CAUSES OF DEATH, 1931-68 


(RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION ) 


HEART DISEASE 


200) = 


CANCER 
OO — 


100 ae. 5 \ INFLUENZA, BRONCHITIS 
ee AND PNEUMONIA 


Si 
v XN ACCIDENTS 


20) — aes 


TUBERCULOSIS 


O 
1931 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1968 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp. 285-286, and Table 19 show the striking improvement that has taken place 
in the mortality rates among infants (under one year of age) during the past 28 years. Al- 
though 57,995 of the 2,460,191 children born in the six years 1963-68 died before reaching 
their first birthday, 173,017 others lived who would have died at the infant mortality rate 
prevailing in the period 1926-30. This improvement is attributable to many factors—the 
higher proportion of births taking place in hospital or under proper prenatal and postnatal 
care, better supervision of water supplies, improved sanitation, pasteurization of milk, the 
use of antibiotics, improved home environment as a result of higher living standards and, 
in recent years, the generally lower age of mothers. 


The variations that exist in infant mortality rates from province to province and from 
one locality to another may be explained by differences in the extent to which these factors 
apply provincially or locally. Among the provinces, the 1968 male infant mortality rates 
ranged from a low of 21.0 to a high of 38.8, compared with the national average of 22.9—the 
latter including the high rate among the Northwest Territories aboriginal population. 
Female rates ranged from 13.7 to 22.4, compared with the national rate of 18.6. Although 
the national and provincial rates for both sexes had been declining steadily for some years, 
for some unknown reason there were some reversals in provincial rates during 1968. 


Table 19 shows that mortality among male infants is roughly 25 p.c. higher than that 
among female infants for Canada, with wider variations for the individual provinces. 
For the country as a whole, out of every 1,000 infant boys born alive in 1968, 23 died before 
reaching their first birthday, whereas out of every 1,000 infant girls born alive, 19 died 
within one year. As already pointed out, there are on the average 1,056 males born to 
every 1,000 females but, because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is 
reduced greatly by the end of the first year. For example, in 1963-68 there were 1,262,898 
male children born compared with 1,197,293 female children, an excess of 65,605 or 5.5 p.c.; 
in the same period, 33,204 male children died during their first year compared with 24,791 
female children so that the excess of males at one year of age was reduced to 57,192 or 
4.9 p.c. 
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19.— Distribution of Infant Deaths by Province and Sex, 1941-68 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
F 1000 "500 Pp 40 F Pa rO0 
; e- 2 1,00! rovince or Territory e- 1,000 | 1,000 
Province and Year Males males | Male |Female and Year Males males | Mule |Femule 


Live | Live Live | Live 
Births|Births Births|Births 
No No No. No. 

Newfoundland...... 1951 361 276} 60.3 | 48.0 || Manitoba—concl. ..1966 231 152} 25.1 17.3 
1961 335 253 41.7 33.5 1967 211 160 24.0 19.0 
1966 237 158 |] 432.8) | 23.0 1968 215 148 | 23.8 | 17.6 

1967 214 153 | 33.0 | 24.1 
1968 184 125 28.2 19.8 || Saskatchewan...... 1941 531 415 56.1 46.2 
1951 353 323 31.8 30.4 
PAP dsland...05s. 0 1941 102 61 | 94.6} 62.8 1961 373 245 | 30.3] 21.0 
1951 60 30 43.7 23.5 1966 27 183 28.3 19.9 
1961 55 38 | 37.4] 27.8 1967 267 198 | 28.9 | 22.6 
1966 34 PRY |) ORY ORE 1968 271 197 | 28.9 | 22.4 

1967 29 19| 27.3 | 19.3 
1968 42 1451S 3878) |e lone WeAlDerbes ayes ae.ce ae 1941 506 373 | 57.0 | 44.3 
1951 531 358 | 38.6 | 27.0 
Nova Scotia........ 1941 545 3630 |meaeOumeDoee 1961 612 4327 | OUR Silene eae 
1951 344 250 | 38.9] 30.2 1966 376 264 | 24.2 | 17.6 
1961 309 229 31.0 24.3 1967 329 286 21.0 19.1 
1966 221 163 28.1 22a 1968 342 265 21.9 18.3 

1967 187 139 25.5 19.9 
1968 159 137 | 22.3 | 20.6 || British Columbia. .1941 316 OSG mA lolallmooel 
1951 487 352 33.8 25.8 
New Brunswick..... 1941 515 421 83.1 69.3 1961 534 411 Dial 21.8 
1951 | 472 363 7.6 | 46.0 1966 440 339 |) 26:5 |) 21.4 
1961 248 186 29.1 23.0 1967 398 305 23.6 19.0 
1966 163 143°} 24:9 | 23.2 1968 364 297) 2lied 18.0 

1967 172 138 esa e22e5 
1968 124 111 | 21.0} 19.5 |) Yukon Territory...1951 10 9 | 57:8 |) bers 
1961 13 10 45.8 36.5 
ile DECs: 5.3.0. Seen 1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 | 85.3 | 65.9 1966 9 11} 48.6] 59.8 
1951 | 3,335 | 2,486 | 53.7 | 42.3 1967 4 | SOR oe) 
1961 | 2,464 | 1,855 | 34.7} 28.0 1968 6 AP esc) I des} 

1966 | 17565. | 1,201 |) 2747" |) 2227 

1967 | 1,303 | 1,044 | 25.2 | 21.0 || Northwest 

1968 | 1,180 917 | 23.6 | 19.6 Territories....... 1951 43 Die coe OM OteS 
1961 73 51 | 128.1 }) 93.2 
OHGATIOS oo 5 o\aic's's eels 1941 | 1,910 | 1,384 Soleo 39.5 1566 44 46 73.8 81.9 
1951 | 2,010 | 1,535 33.9 27.6 1967 42 33 67.3 56.3 
1961 | 2,090 | 1,536 25.9 20.0 1968 44 40 67.3 62.1 

1966 | 1,540 | 1,129 22.8 17.5 
1967 | 1,446 | 1,069 | 22.1 | 17.3 || Camada............ 19411] 8,788 | 6,418 | 67.0] 51.9 
1968 | 1,362 | 1,034 21.0 16.8 1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 42.7 31.0 
1961 | 7,447 | 5,493 30.5 23.0 
Manitoba............ 1941 447 341°>| 758.7 || 47-4 1966 | 5,138 | 3,822 | 25.8 | 20.2 
1951 369 289 35.6 30.2 1967 | 4,602 | 3,549 24.2 19.6 
1961 341 247 28.6 2d 1968 | 4,293 | 3,290 22.9 18.6 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers of 
infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary widely 
from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 287-290, many cities and towns have 
maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate for the 
province in which they are situated, while others have consistently higher rates. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—In 1968 almost 69 p.c. of the infant deaths were caused 
by immaturity, congenital malformations, pneumonia, postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis, 
and injury at birth. Immaturity was the underlying cause of 1,328 deaths and an added 
complication in 2,041 others. Congenital malformations accounted for 1,437 fatalities, 
pneumonia for 778, postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis for 852 and injury at birth for 804. 
Rates for all of these causes (except injury at birth) decreased in 1968. 
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CAUSES OF INFANT AND NEONATAL DEATHS, 1968 
(PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL INFANT AND TOTAL NEONATAL DEATHS) 


PER CENT 
O 5 10 15 20 25 30 SIS) 


| | | i | | 


IMMATURITY ---— 


ALL INFANT (within one year of birth) 


ie APELEGr Ge: NEONATAL (within 28 days of birth) 


BIRTH INJURY --— 


CONGENITAL = 
MALFORMATIONS 
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(BES DERINED =—— 
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20.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1966-68 


Numbers Rates per 
Tater: of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death 
List No, 
1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 

GO1=019) | PMiurberculosissenve scctiaicieleleronte Grete ee eee Oar eee 3 3 1 1 1 -- 

020-029) Sv hilist aah sie 26 ee netercisen scwtetoters esetheloroerres _ —_ — _ —_ _ 

045-0485 SD yeenterva ccs omce nena ncorhnicaee aranee 3 1 1 1 -- -- 

ObOWkScarletiiever cts cscs cuit nct ion soas cocleeteroake _ _— _ ~~ _ — 
O56eeWihooping: coughieq nore cece eee nest 5 ll 10 1 a 3 
057 | Meningococcal infections...............0ee0e00e: 14 10 9 4 3 2 
OSSeiMiGaslesmeser sik ciee Jt aia ee ae es Sees 20 10 4 5 3 1 
140-2390 | Neoplasms ns. one ne seme tence oh 32 28 30 8 8 8 
273 | Diseases of thymus gland... : 18 15 6 5 4 2 
325 |; Mental deficiency................ ee 37 35 39 10 9 11 
340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal)..............++. 65 57 51 17 vA 15 14 
DOM Odea MO eis IM CCA sae daeratimen iter cece cecterateraic ter terete nator 53 42 25 14 11 uf 
470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections.............. 28 48 23 7 13 6 
480-483" || In fluenzaiti ae ha a ae SES. Seer dite... 45 24 35 12 6 10 
490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)..............5-- 707 628 590 182 169 162 
500-502: is ronchitia eet cascs ce cteorrone omic lem aceite 56 33 46 14 9 13 

543 | Gastritis and duodenitis...............0seeeee- 1 3 1 -- 1 -- 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction............... 93 83 84 24 22 23 
571 | Gastro-enteritis and colitis..................00. 170 154 97 44 42 27 

572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis......... 3 3 1 1 1 -- 
750-759 | Congenital malformations.................0005: 1,725 | 1,496 | 1,487 445 403 394 
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20.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1966-68—concluded 


Numbers Rates per 
Ree of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death 
List No. 
1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 

MGtemer Glas INIUPY AU. DITCH ch coc. estes cers vlcieaie e's te. eo cactus 893 769 804 230 207 221 
762 | Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis.............. 966 896 852 249 242 234 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks)......... 248 246 188 63 66 52 

764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks).......... 25 18 18 6 5 
765-768 | Other infections of newborn................22- 51 43 41 13 12 11 
VGur |. Antenatal toxsomindr cn. senior ae tet oe ehices « 45 45 45 12 12 12 
HAO Ear ChTODIABLOBIS a peccncs. ae eerie sca ences 202 149 169 52 40 46 
771 | Hemorrhagic disease of newborn..............- 66 61 69 17 16 19 

772 | Nutritional maladjustment..................6.. 14 18 ll 4 5 
773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy.... 995 | 1,034 954 257 279 262 
Meee LOStelInMiAburitya.0 i eceich memento ane nee coe ee ne 1,642 | 1,452 | 1,328 424 391 365 

795 | Il-defined and unknown causes..............+.- 6 — — 2 _ — 

E810-E825 | Motor vehicle accidents....................005 26 23 21 7 6 
god = 004) -Accidental falls. 22.2% . 65 sciih..tos east nice once ees ors 19 19 15 5 5 4 
E916 | Accidents caused by fire................---0005 18 16 19 5 4 5 
E921, E922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object. 241 234 183 62 63 50 
E924, E925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation.............. 97 125 106 25 34 29 
Other accidental and violent deaths............ 49 38 43 13 10 12 
Other specified causes.........cecsccsceccesces a 284 281 227 73 76 62 
Totals, All Causes......... APBBOE 8,960 | 8,151} 7,583 || 2,311 | 2,198 | 2,081 


Age at Death.—Of the 7,583 infants who died within a year of their birth, 5,376, or 
almost 71 p.c., were less than one month old—3,132 died during the first day of life, 1,669 
from the second to the seventh day, and 575 during the three following weeks. 


Time of Death | Number 


ist dayos acccti.. 3,132 
2nd “ 732 
orae-* 404 
Ath. “ 215 
5th “ 144 
ra < 104 
th’ “ 70 
Ist week........ 4,801 
iG LEE ee 270 
Cai) an ae 170 
PDO et ore sta 135 


Per- 


centage 


> 


> 
RNmwO Ore NOOO; 


COnnrw woreocmw=~1c0 


Cumulative 
Per- 
Number centage 

3, 132 41.3 
3,864 51.0 
4,268 56.3 
4,483 59.1 
4,627 61.0 
4,731 62.4 
4,801 63.3 
4,801 63.3 
5,071 66.9 
5,241 69.1 
5,376 70.9 


Time of Death 


1st month 
gna 6 
Ryyol | 
dthy 1% 
fie OS 
6th“ 
(pan oS 
Sth ess 
Othe ess 
1 Ochi 
roe 9 
12th 


21.—_Infant Deaths, by Age, 1968 


Cumulative 

Per- 

centage pow 
Number centage 

70.9 5,376 70.9 
6.3 5, 857 Wed 
6.1 6,320 83.3 
4,2 6,642 87.6 
3.1 6,877 90.7 
2.4 7,058 93.1 
1.8 7,193 94.9 
1.3 7,294 96.2 
1.2 7,386 97.4 
0.8 7,449 98.2 
0.8 7,513 99.1 
0.9 7,583 100.0 


Neonatal Mortality Deaths occurring within the first four weeks following birth are 


conventionally referred to as ‘neonatal’ deaths. 


Table 21 shows that about 71 p.c. of all 


infant deaths occurred in this hazardous neonatal period during 1968 and, as would be 
expected, were caused mainly by conditions associated with pregnancy or delivery. ‘Table 
22 gives numbers and rates of neonatal deaths for 1941-68 and the chart on p. 310 compares 
the major causes of such deaths in 1968 with all infant deaths from the same causes. 
Although neonatal death rates have been declining since 1941, there has been less reduction 
during the past five to 10 years and in fact slight increases in some provinces during the 
past two or three years. 
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22.—Neonata!l Mortality,! by Province, 1941-68 


Year Nfid. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. | N.W.T.|i\Canada 
NUMBERS 

Av. 1941-45.... 344 58 | 418 | 453} 3,329 | 2,061 | 425 | 469] 463 | 400] .. ate 8,076 
“ 1946-50.... 346 52 | 408 | 527 | 3,395 | 2,511 | 442 | 505) 553) 533 oc 50 9,052 
51901-55027. 294 45 | 342 | 391 | 3,241 | 2,476 | 395 | 426 | 552] 535 8 30 || 8,736 
1956-605... 324 54 | 334] 322 | 3,187 | 2,652 | 402) 414] 622] 648 8 54) 8,970 
1961-65; . . 299 48 | 318 | 261 | 2,679 | 2,494] 356 | 389 | 632 | 559 10 39 || 8,085 
jl Raa aacsaaden 252 42 | 256) 191 | 2,013 | 1,956 | 249 | 309 | 435 | 506 9 35 || 6,253 
IOC Tiietes <toeretersis 235 40 | 2381 | 205] 1,665 | 1,789 | 231 | 309) 412} 475 5 31 || 5,628 
| 5,376 


Mi wooousocanoe 177 40} 193 | 154] 1,511 | 1,832 | 228 | 314) 486 | 443 8 | 40 


Rartss Per 1,000 Live Brrtus 


Av. 1941-45....] 37.0 | 26.5 | 27.6 | 34.7 34.0 26.5 | 26.8 | 25.4 | 24.6 | 22.6) .. ne 29.2 
“ 1946-50....] 28.0 | 18.2 | 22.4 | 31.2 29.4 23.9 | 22.9 | 23.1 | 22.8 | 20.6] .. Ad 25.5 
“ 1951-55....} 22.4] 16.5 | 18.7 | 23.7 25.2 19.2 | 18.5 | 18.1 | 17.8 | 17.1 | 19.9 45.0 21.0 
* 1956-60....| 21.7 | 20.1 | 17.5 || 19.4 22.4 17.4 | 18.0 | 17.2 | 16.8 | 16.6 | 15.5 57.1 19.1 
SOPLOGI—GO eres || eLOnGa|(edilea el doay |e On 20.4 16.3 | 16.1 | 17.1 | 17.1 | 15.2 | 20.4 33.4 17.7 

IUWisedoscopasoo0 17.9 | 19.1 | 16.8 | 15.0 18.3 14.8 | 13.8 | 16.2 | 14.2 | 15.6 | 24.4 30.2 16.1 

WVGSsodoan0ans 18.3 | 19.5 | 16.1 | 16.6 16.4 14.0 | 13.4 | 17.2 | 13.4 | 14.4 | 13.0 25.6 15.2 

Ie iecnesconoaae 13.8 | 19.0 | 14.0 | 18.3 15.6 14.5 | 13.1 | 17.3 | 14.5 | 18.2 | 21.6 30.8 14.8 


1 Prior to 1951, includes deaths under one calendar month of age; since 1951, includes deaths under 28 days. 


Perinatal Mortality.—‘Perinatal’ mortality—the combined total of stillbirths and 
deaths of live-born infants occurring ‘around’ the natal period—is a relatively new vital 
statistics concept. Since such deaths frequently have the same underlying causes, asso- 
ciated with pregnancy or delivery, regardless of whether they occur before or after delivery, 
perinatal deaths are generally considered as including the combined total of stillbirths 
occurring after at least 28 weeks pregnancy and deaths of live-born infants who fail to 
survive the first week of life. 


In 1968 there were 8,727 such ‘deaths’, of which 3,926 were stillborn and 4,801 live- 
born but failed to survive one week, with a national rate of 23.7 such deaths for every 1,000 
total deliveries. This perinatal rate has declined slowly but steadily from 65.2 in 1921 to 
23.7 in 1968. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 285-286, the number of mothers who die as the result of 
pregnancy or childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. The number 
stood at 99 in 1968 as compared with 135 in 1966 and 1965; the all-time low (88) was reached 
in 1967. Since 1951 the rate of maternal mortality per 10,000 births has been under 10; 
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since 1959 it has been under five. With this improvement, Canada’s maternal death rate 
(2.7 in 1968) compares more favourably with those of other countries (see p. 327). Mortality 
among unmarried mothers is higher than among married mothers. 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 23 shows the main causes of maternal deaths 
during the years 1966-68. 


23.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1966-68 


Numbers Rates per 
Stor of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death 
List No. 


1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 


Complications of Pregnancy..................- 48 25 31 12 7 9 
640,641 | Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 
PTCRUANCY secs: oasis sisinie vis oie ole Wels wisio ermieies eek _ — _ _ _ _- 
642 | Toxsemias of pregnancy...........0....seeeee : 32 13 18 8 4 5 
643 | Placenta previa noted before delivery ABO nod 1 — — -- _ oa 
644 | Other hemorrhage of pregnancy.............. 1 2 3 -- 1 1 
Gi5) | eISCCOple PregnanC ys. c\ os cc caidas wafeie win ae vieao eles 6 3 1 2 1 -- 
646-649 | Other complications of pregnancy.............. 8 if 9 2 2 2 
IAD OPUOING eyes esse cr selon sec oieccwecsielsic 13 8 13 3 2 4 
650,652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis............ 4 5 5 1 1 1 
651 Abortion with sepsis...:<cc20.>5:.csecceceess og 9 3 8 2 1 2 
Complications of Delivery................. edus 37 33 32 10 9 9 
670 | Delivery complicated by placenta preevia or 
antepartum hzemorrhage................0++ 8 8 3 2 2 1 
671 Delivery complicated by retained placenta... 3 2 2 1 1 1 
672 | Delivery complicated by other postpartum 
hsemorrhagen ac. uke.« heen oe elle laces 10 6 9 3 2 2 
673,674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus............... _ 2 3 _ 1 1 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
Other Orig IN Ais crateiceee cele eaieiere ls euales eeteleve’s 2 3 2 1 1 1 
676,677 | Delivery with laceration or other trauma..... 8 6 df 2 2 2 
678 | Delivery with other complications of child- 
Birtles cece cence tenitec vis eaie « sletreisleineiesine 6 6 6 2 2 2 
Complications of the Puerperium............ 37 22 23 10 6 6 
680 | Puerperal urinary infection without other sepsis _ 1 _ _ -- - 
681 | Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium,...... 8 3 5 2 1 1 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 
ANIOUATY CMD OMAN sjonsenee ncsaesne.ccavocesee 18 11 8 5 3 2 
685,686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxemia...... AQHADIOG 4 ~- 1 1 — “- 
687-689 | Other...... eleiaiaracaestanattie sie \shile ava eisisre eierateiave-e'e:srerare 7 7 9 2 2 2 
Totals, All Puerperal Causes........ 135 88 99 35 24 27 


Of the 99 maternal deaths in 1968, 31 resulted from complications arising during 
pregnancy, about three fifths of these from some type of toxemia; 32 resulted from a 
complication of delivery, 23 from a post-delivery complication and 13 from abortive delivery. 


Age at Death.—Table 24 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age group; 
the average age at death is about four or five years higher than the average age of all mothers 
at the time of childbirth. Although death rates for all age groups of mothers have been 
declining, there have been rather significant changes in the rates. The rate for mothers in 
the age group 30-34 is far higher than the rate for the 20-24 group, and the rate increases 
with the age of the mother. 
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24.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 10,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 1966-68 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Rates per 
Maternal Deaths 10,000 Live Births 
Age Group eee rs eee Se ne Se 
1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
Winder20hyears enseneere tn eee re 5 3.8 5 5.9 7 7.3 1,2 12) ley 
74U) eee te OE SGan aR eC CHOn Ora wee 17 12.8 21 24.7 11 11.5 1.4 ere 0.9 
DO —— OO ee eM ttc carter Bers eecoraie 23 17.3 13 15.3 25 26.0 2.3 1.3 2.5 
80 eo kT ee yer acl aly late sone 3 23.3 22 25.9 22 22.9 5.0 4.0 4.2 
DOI) dee Meare eae NateTe et iomncs 33 24.8 13 15.3 21 21.9 9.2 4.1 7.6 
CA iy ot CoO Aten SAC ae 22 16.5 8 9.4 9 9.4 18.6 8.0 10.3 
BOAO Bene cer een te tnat on savers 2 1.5 3 3.5 1 1.0 21.6 37.7 12.9 
URUCIP TE OOM Aaah ap cobonadcranasc _ _ — = = S= = = mS 
Totals, All Ages.......... 133 | 100.0 85 | 100.0 96 | 100.0 3.6 2.4 2.7 
Average age at death.......... yrs. 33.0 30.7 31.2 
Median age at death!.......... es 33.5 30.8 31.1 


1 The age below and above which half of the maternal deaths oecurred. 
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Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


The excess of births over deaths, commonly referred to as ‘natural increase’, is a very 
important factor in the growth of a population. Although the collection of Canadian birth 
and death statistics began only in 1921, some idea of the rate of natural increase in the early 
Canadian population may be learned from the estimates shown at the beginning of Sections 
2 and 3, which resulted in the following natural increase rates :— 


Estimated Estimated 


Average Average 
nnual Annual 
Intercensal Natural Intercensal Natural 
Period Increase Rate Period Increase Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
ABO L-Oleene ee once = aeie es 28 23 IH SOD saeeocante once 14 
TSG URS LIME Rye vce Sats tele oe 19 GON TU recites viele atsieters ctaiees 18 
ey Eo bo Pa a a ee 18 uo A a re ee ee 16 
ike) AUT is ae See es ee 16 


Because of the combination of high birth rates and declining death rates—despite the 
fact that death rates were still relatively high—the annual rate of natural increase during 
the late 1800s and early 1900s varied between 14 and 23; in other terms, the population 
increased at the rate of 1.5 p.c. to 2.5 p.c. each year by natural increase alone, regardless 
of any increase attributable to immigration. During the 1920s and early 1930s the birth 
rate declined more than the death rate and the natural increase rate dropped to a record 
low of 9.7 in 1937. But higher birth rates during and after World War II and a gradually 
declining death rate caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 to 
a record 20.3 in 1954. Although after that year there has been a steady drop because of 
declining birth rates, the natural increase rate in 1968 was still high at 10.2. 


Table 1, pp. 285-286, gives average rates of natural increase in the provinces for 
five-year periods 1941-65 and for single years 1966-68. Table 25 gives the provincial figures 
for males and females separately for 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1966-68. High birth rates and 
declining death rates have given Newfoundland, Alberta, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick 
the highest rates of natural increase in Canada in recent years (excluding the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories). 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 326-327. 


25.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941, 1951, 
1961 and 1966-68 


Excess Rate Males Females 
of per a 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number er 1,000 
Deaths lation Males emales 

PHOWIGUNGIANO fh ciiciscsiacies v'asese'er tac 1951 8,734 24,2 4,369 23.6 4,365 24.8 
1961 12,553 27.5 6,350 27.0 6, 203 27.8 

1966 11,012 22.3 5,406 21.4 5,606 23.2 

1967 9,727 19.5 4,663 18.3 5,064 20.7 

1968 9,697 19.1 4,683 18.1 5,014 20.2 

Prince Edward Island................ 1941 915 9.6 483 9.8 432 9.4 
1951 1,747 17.9 872 17.4 875 18.2 

1961 1,860 17.8 925 17.3 935 18.2 

1966 1 I51 10.6 538 9.8 613 11.4 

1967 1,009 9.3 458 8.3 551 10.2 

1968 1,115 10.1 497 8.9 618 11.4 

PU OUMESOOIA ce tetas leased sh sao 1941 6,989 12,1 3,335 11.3 3,654 13.0 
1951 11,313 76 5,596 17.2 6,717 18.0 

1961 13,247 18.0 6,435 17.2 6,812 18.8 

1966 8,742 11.5 4,122 10.8 4,620 12.3 

1967 7,674 10.1 3,490 9.2 4,184 11,1 

1968 7,164 9.4 3,348 8.8 3,816 10,1 
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25.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941, 1951, 
1961 and 1966-68—concluded 


Excess Rate Males Femules 
of per | 
Province or Territory and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1.000 | Number er 1,000 
Deaths lution Males emules 
New, Brunswick tic .sceick crevice woes 1941 7,088 15.5 3,396 14.5 3,692 16.5 
1951 11,202 21.8 5, 522 21.3 5,680 PPA.) | 
1961 11,895 19.8 5.844 19.3 6,051 20.5 
1966 7,951 12.9 3,789 12.2 4,162 13.6 
1967 7,459 12.0 3,451 1 esi | 4,008 13.0 
1968 6,702 10.7 3,080 9.8 3,622 17 
Quebec........... ie elaets’sis aha toareieiareiays 1941 54,871 16.5 27,561 16.5 27.310 16.5 
1951 86.030 21.2 42.961 21.2 43 , 069 PREP} 
1961 100, 130 19.1 49,741 18.9 50, 329 19,2 
1966 71,198 12.3 34,141 11.8 37.057 12.8 
1967 62,806 10.7 29,295 10.0 33,511 11.4 
1968 57,085 9.6 26, 857 9.1 30,228 10.2 
Ontarior. jaciee tase coe see ee cc sie Anelos 1941 33,036 8.7 15,705 8.2 17,331 9.3 
1951 70,846 15.4 34,737 15.0 36,109 15.8 
1961 106, 666 fea 51,538 16.4 55,128 17.8 
1966 Citing 11,2 36, 436 10.5 41,335 11.9 
1967 72,631 10.1 33,857 9.5 38,774 10.8 
1968 70,705 9.7 33,034 9.1 37,671 10.3 
IM AMICODA Ss ccracels cic eictosine'siecivinisieleieoe cies 1941 8,317 11.4 3,834 10.1 4,483 Wage 
1951 13,207 17.0 6,388 16.2 6,819 17.9 
1961 15,919 17.3 7,445 15.9 8,474 18.7 
1966 10,069 10.5 4,462 9.2 5,607 11.7 
1967 9,551 9.9 4,225 8.7 5,326 bea 
1968 9,546 9.8 4,339 8.9 5,207 10.8 
Saskatchewan... < csc cesteacioncnesee ss 1941 12,006 13.4 5,651 11.8 6,355 15.2 
1951 15,293 18.4 7,192 16.6 8,101 20.4 
1961 16,887 18.2 7,766 16.2 9,121 20.5 
1966 11,610 12.1 5,220 10.7 6,390 13.7 
1967 10,552 11.0 4,564 9.3 5,988 12.8 
1968 10,699 11.2 4,757 9.7 5,942 12.6 
Alberta............. ins sie"Gch sialsrs}oisiersl ees 1941 10,923 13.7 5,016 11.8 5,907 16.0 
1951 19,836 21.2 9,331 19.0 10,505 23.5 
1961 30,051 22.5 14,194 20.6 15, 857 24.7 
1966 20,915 14.3 9,547 12.8 11,368 15.9 
1967 21,168 14.2 9,787 12.9 11,381 15.6 
1968 20, 186 13.3 9,539 12.3 10,647 14,2 
British'Columbiay.c..c--scncaeecccen 1941 6,533 8.0 2,342 5.4 4,191 10.9 
1951 16,439 14,1 7,107 11.9 9,332 16.4 
1961 24,188 14.9 10,829 13.1 13,359 16.7 
1966 16,212 8.6 6,751 Ze 9,461 10.2 
1967 16,729 8.6 Gee b al er) 9,618 10.0 
1968 16,859 8.4 7,180 el 9,679 9.8 
VukonivDerritory:-nicccscnceacee ccs: cc 1951 257 28.6 115 20.9 142 39.4 
1961 464 31.7 218 26.7 246 38.1 
1966 287 20.0 135 Lies 152 23.1 
1967 312 20.8 150 18.3 162 23.8 
1968 286 19.1 119 14.7 167 24.2 
Northwest Territories................ 1951 365 22.8 164 18.2 201 28.7 
1961 855 37.2 409 31.9 446 43.8 
1966 929 32.3 468 30.1 461 35.0 
1967 993 34.2 496 31.4 497 37.7 
1968 1,070 34.5 522 31.3 548 38.3 
Camad ay cescscudsoe nee ot 19411 140,678 12.2 67,323 11.4 73,355 13.1 
1951 235, 269 18.2 124,354 , 17.5 130,915 18.9 
1961 334,715 18.4 161.694 17.5 173, 021 19.2 
1966 237,847 11.9 111,015 11.0 126,832 12.7 
1967 220,611 10.8 101,547 9.9 119, 664 11.7 
1968 211,114 10.2 97,950 9.4 113,159 11.0 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this in itself tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a 
fairly young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males 
is to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. The trend is toward an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male ratio 
or death rates among males are greatly reduced. 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; natural increase for centres of over 20,000 population can be compiled 
from the birth and death figures given in Table 2, pp. 287-290. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages* 


In 1968 a record 171,766 marriages were solemnized in Canada, mainly because of the 
relative increase of men and women in the prime marrying ages—the late teens and the 
early 20s. This growing proportion of young men and women has advanced the crude 
marriage rate from a low of 6.9 per 1,000 population in 1963 to 8.3 in 1968. Table 26 gives 
the number of marriages and the marriage rates for Canada and the provinces for 1941, 
1951, 1961 and 1966-68, together with percentages of brides and bridegrooms according to 
place of birth. For the country as a whole, 82 p.c. of the bridegrooms of 1968 were born 
in Canada and 66 p.c. in the province in which they were married; 85 p.c. of the brides were 
born in Canada and 73 p.c. in the province in which they were married. There are wide 
variations in the pattern of intermarriage of foreign-born and native-born persons as between 
provinces; in the older Atlantic Provinces and in Quebec and Saskatchewan, there is a 
greater tendency than in the other provinces to marry native Canadians and in these areas 
both partners are often born in the same province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 326-327. 


26.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1966-68 


Born Born Born 
Rate in Province in Other Outside 
Total per Where Married Provinces Canada 
Province and Year M Ouse 1,000 © ——#£-__—_— | —__ 
arriages| pony. 
lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms} Brides 

No. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c 

BRE WOUNCIANG, oar. feria os ete:sintove atere 1951 2,517 7.0 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 1.4 
1961 3,306 7.2 88.0 97.2 3.8 1.6 8.2 1,2 

1966 3,728 7.6 89.2 96.6 4.2 aif 6.7 187 

1967 4,021 8.0 90.5 95.4 4.2 P45) 5.3 2.1 

1968 4,242 8.4 90.7 96.3 4.5 222 4.8 155 

Prince Edward Island............... 1941 673 oe 78.8 86.6 15.0 9.4 6.2 4.0 
1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 2.9 

1961 624 6.0 81.7 89.6 15.4 7.2 2.9 3.2 

1966 752 6.9 V1.8 89.2 18.5 9.0 4.3 Led 

1967 802 7.4 76.9 88.5 18.7 9.5 4.4 2.0 

1968 750 6.8 78.4 87.6 BV 9.9 3.9 2.5 

PING SSO CIE Gael acs esd tye ole. sols alm, e.ote' © 1941 6,596 11.4 78.2 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 6.7 
1951 5,094 7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 

1961 5,292 7.2 75.2 87.8 18.8 8.8 6.0 3.4 

1966 5, 833 rbyl 76.8 86.8 17.3 9.5 5.8 Bad! 

1967 6,189 8.2 | 76.5 86.5 iO 9.9 6.5 3.6 

1968 6,284 8.3 171.3 86.1 16.5 9.7 6.2 4.2 
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26.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1966-68—concluded 


Born Born Born 
Rate in Province in Other Outside 
Total per Where Married Provinces Canada 
Province or Territory and Year M pa ae O00 
‘ g Popu- 
lation ||Grooms} Brides |Grooms}| Brides |Grooms} Brides 

No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

iINeweBranswick#seesesnceeet cee 1941 4,941 10.8 78.5 84.4 13.3 9.7 8.2 5.9 
1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 6.7 9.8 6.4 

1961 4,504 Gobi) 75.4 86.3 14.9 7.9 9.7 5.8 

1966 5,165 8.4 76.2 85.8 14.6 8.8 9.2 5.4 

1967 5, 452 8.8 76.3 85.6 15.0 9.0 8.7 5.5 

1968 5,389 8.6 76.4 86.4 14.9 8.9 8.8 4.8 

QuebeG sis cctas ite Wiais viv Fate wi dieeieere 1941 | 32,782 9.8 86.1 89.3 6.7 5.9 LG 4.8 
1951 | 35,704 8.8 86.7 89.5 6.1 5.5 7.2 5.0 

1961 | 35,943 6.8 83.6 87.4 5.7 4.8 10.7 7.8 

1966 | 44,411 UE 83.9 87.2 5.7 5.0 10.4 7.8 

1967 | 46,275 7.9 83.7 87.1 5.7 5.0 10.6 8.0 

1968 | 46,004 7.8 78.5 86.9 10.2 4.7 11.3 8.4 

ONGALIO fvcraatacsrarsfare resis secoteiele evel vie sits, 1941 | 43,270 11.4 89.2 89.0 4.2 4.5 6.7 6.5 
1951 | 45,198 9.8 65.9 72.4 14.6 12.2 19.5 15.4 

1961 | 44,434 iol 61.5 67.2 12.9 11.0 25.6 21.8 

1966 | 54,571 tes) 61.0 65.9 14.2 12.0 | , 24.8 22.0 

1967 | 58,377 8.2 60.9 65.8 14.3 1251 24.9 22.1 

1968 | 62,109 8.5 59.5 65.0 13.7 11.5 26.8 23.5 

Manito aenncsnecciieacetncisisatnes etre 1941 8,305 11.4 63.0 73.7 7.4 15.0 19.6 11.4 
1951 7,366 9.5 67.9 75.1 15.4 13.3 16.8 11.6 

1961 6,512 el 66.6 74.5 18.5 14.5 14.8 11.0 

1966 7,312 7.6 67.7 75.6 18.2 13.9 14.1 10.4 

1967 7,942 8.2 68.3 75.7 18,1 14,1 13.6 10.2 

1968 8,291 8.5 68.1 75.6 16.8 12.9 15.1 11.5 

Saskatchewan... veces ccnscsciscces «1941 7,036 7.9 64.7 79.1 16.1 10.0 19.1 10.9 
1951 6,805 8.2 78.3 86.4 10.7 6.4 11.1 7.2 

1961 6,149 6.6 79.3 85.8 11.9 8.7 8.8 5.5 

1966 6,987 7.3 ot 85.3 14.6 9.2 etl 5.6 

1967 7,579 7.9 le? 84.1 15an 9.9 (Gt 6.0 

1968 7,747 8.1 Ye 84.6 15.1 9.7 7.5 5.7 

AM penta ryrce wens store istrascwisseroveisiaisareeretele 1941 8,470 10.6 50.0 63.4 23.9 19.9 26.2 16.8 
1951 9,305 9.9 56.0 67.4 25.7 19.6 18.3 13.0 

1961 10,474 7.9 54.4 62.3 25.8 21.8 19.8 15.9 

1966 | 11,879 8.1 56.4 64.1 26.2 22.0 17.3 14.0 

1967 | 12,903 8.7 56.0 63.4 26.6 22.8 17.4 13.9 

1968 | 13,640 8.9 55.9 62.4 27.0 23.1 Lieu 14.5 

Bribishi@olumbia. ceneseeeh ee cece 1941 9,769 11.9 35.9 43.5 35.6 37.1 28.5 19.4 
1951 | 11,272 9.7 35.5 41.6 43.1 43.0 21.3 15.5 

1961 | 10,964 6.7 36.4 45.9 35.9 82.4 27.7 21.8 

1966 | 14,682 7.8 42.0 51.2 34.5 29.0 23.6 19.8 

1967 | 16,026 8.2 41.8 51.5 33.7 28.6 24.5 19.9 

1968 | 16,914 8.4 42.2 50.9 32.5 28.0 25.4 PAA 

‘Yukon Merritoryencsascdeccsecececoses 1961 128 8.8 12.5 24.2 63.3 §2.3 24.2 23.4 
1966 94 6.5 16.0 16.0 57.4 69.1 26.6 14.9 

1967 133 8.9 11.3 23.3 65.4 60.2 23.3 16.5 

1968 170 11.3 13.5 28.2 65.9 54.7 20.6 iWiail 

Northwest Territories............... 1961 145 6.3 54.5 61.4 35.9 31.7 ar! 6.9 
1966 182 6.3 51.1 62.6 39.0 29.7 9.9 loll 

1967 180 6.2 47.8 64.4 38.3 29.4 13.9 6.1 

1968 226 7.3 49.6 64.2 39.4 29.2 tse 6.6 

Canad aly caciiancsenatieaiasts 1941 | 121,842 10.6 76.8 81.5 11.4 10.1 11.7 8.4 

1951 | 128,230 9.2 70.5 76.5 .| 15.1 12.8 14.5 10.6 

1961 | 128,475 7.0 67.9 74.2 14.3 11.7 17.9 14.1 

1966 | 155,596 7.8 68.2 74.1 14.8 11.9 17.0 14.0 

1967 | 165,879 8.1 67.9 73.7 14.9 12.2 17.2 14.2 


1968 | 171,766 8.3 65.8 73.0 15.9 11.9 18.3 15.2 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951 and the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1961. 
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Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 27 shows that 91.3 p.c. 
of the brides and 91.6 p.c. of the grooms in 1968 had never previously married. The 
median age at marriage of bachelors was 23.5 years and that of spinsters 21.3. 


27.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1968 


| 
BRIDES 
Age Group | Numbers Percentages 
| Spinsters | Widows |Divorced| Totul ||Spinsters | Widows |Divorced| Total 
2 Sy RUS ee 89 — — 89 0.1 _— —_ 0.1 
> Ae as ee 47,454 13 23 47,4 0 30.3 0.2 0.3 27.6 
ONT Ca ee LE ae eee 85,592 204 1,028 86, 824 54.6 | Path 13.7 50.5 
ESL aM Sots is wis tocane 16,015 431 1,914 18,360 10.2 5.8 25.5 10.7 
te Mc Meee ee. She a fibyl 400 1,447 5, 604 2.4 5.4 19.3 3.3 
BES een 1,608 522 1,065 3,195 1.0 7.0 14.2 1.9 
SY Cg 4 re 913 775 890 2,578 0.6 10.4 11.8 15 
et GU ; 609 960 588 2,157 0.4 12.8 7.8 1.3 
AD = GCW hose | Ae oe eee 314 jhoghs 327 1,752 0.2 14.9 4.4 1.0 
DD ei k hah Ss aad 215 1,027 148 1,390 0.1 13.7 2.0 0.8 
QS! eS ae eer 121 779 52 952 0.1 10.4 0.7 0.6 
65 years or over............ 93 1,250 29 1,372 0.1 16.7 0.4 0.8 
Totals, Stated Ages...| 156,780 7,472 7,511 | 171,763 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age nowstateds. on: eves. < 3 — —_ 3 
Totals, All Ages....... 156,783 7,472 7,511 | 171,766 91.3 4.4 4.4 109.0 
Average ages: ....:..:..yTs. 22.6 51.0 34.6 24.4 Bee \ 
Median uges!....... 2... eet 21.3 52.0 32.6 21.6 
BRIDEGROOMS 
Numbers Percentages 
Bachelors} Widowers| Divorced | Total  ||Bachelors| Widowers; Divorced | Total 
Poet ANVOATS oe oh ok citietis 6 1 — _— 1 -- — _— -- 
USS es eS ae ee 11,831 — 1 11,832 7.5 —= -- 6.9 
221) 200 SS Aone ee eee 92,487 33 362 92, 882 58.8 0.5 4.5 54.1 
ia A va RE 36,250 129 1,615 37,994 23.0 2.0 19.9 2201 
SULSREo Baics See ge een 9,115 215 1,723 11,053 5.8 3.4 21.3 6.4 
BESO ee wed ices ei ochcr tie otns 3,563 339 1,411 Dyole 23 5.3 17.4 3.1 
Sy) = Es A le aaah gee eT eee 1,842 424 1, 132 3,398 ee 6.7 14.0 2.0 
SOI ee Ny. s Sansa 909 594 830 2,300 0.6 9.4 10.2 1.4 
HU) Se eo eee ee 537 756 478 hse 0.3 11.9 5.9 1.0 
AS TAU Cole an tan Pena Ac 332 935 295 1,562 0.2 14.7 3.6 0.9 
SUSY eS re Eee 233 843 168 1,244 One 13.3 2.1 0.7 
65 years or over............ 206 2,084 90 2,380 0.1 32.8 eal 1.4 
Totals, Stated Ages...) 157,306 6,352 8,105 | 171,763 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not stated: «. 22.2.4... 3 _ — 3 
Totals, All Ages....... 157,309 6,352 8,105 | 171,766 91.6 3.7 4.7 100.0 
Average ages...........Yyrs. 25.0 57.0 38.0 26.8 | 
Median apes! 7. cclesa cn 23.0 58.7 36.2 23.9 


' The ages below and above which half of the marriages occurred, 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the popu- 
lation as a whole. Table 28 shows the relatively strong influence that religion has on 
marriage. About 65 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denom- 
ination; in 1968 among those of Jewish faith it was about 88 p.c.; among Roman Catholies 
about 82 p.c.; United Church about 52 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 66 p.c. Except 
for those of the Jewish faith, the proportions of persons of the same faith marrying appears 
to be declining slightly in recent years. 
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28.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1968 


ii 
Denomination of Bride | 
ae Rind = Phe 7 a aa “| Total BiG 
Denomination East- 
of Bridegroom | Angli-| Bap- | ern- | Jew- | Luth- Hee putes United| Other | Not en iene 
can tist | Orth- | ish ain || oS olict. |Church| Sects | Stated ag J ; 
maoe lan olic 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Anglicanme ee 8, 800 684 113 7 569 858 | 4,050 | 4,777 | 1,066 10 | 20,964 tee 
Baptistines-cese en: 725 | 2,104 26 5 123 206 794 | 1,109 414 4} 5,510 362 
Eastern Orthodox. 155 27 | 1,893 7 88 35 514 271 94 3 | 3,087 1.8 
Jewis beni. gesecres 61 8 7 | 1,941 12 14 97 48 64 125253 1.3 
utheraneeen eee 692 150 47 9 | 1,750 207 ek Ue 260 418 21 5,647 3.8 
Presbyterian...... 966 211 25 10 179 | 1,685 | 1,012 | 1,328 289 2 ond 3.3 
Roman Catholic!.| 3,758 726 322 66 890 887 |66,602 | 4,813 | 1,820 11 | 79,895 46.5 
United Church....}| 4,709 933 185 15 | 1,010 | 1,274 | 4,955 16,669 | 1,474 9 | 31,233 18.2 
Other sects........ 1, 450 463 76 50 489 371 | 2,529 | 2,218 | 9,706 7 | 17,359 10.1 
Not stated........ 15 5 — 1 1 4 30 19 9 27 111 as 
Totals........ 21,331 | 5,311 | 2,694 | 2,141 | 5,111 | 5,541 81,694 [32,513 |15,354 76 |171, 766 100.0 
P.C. of brides..... 12.4 3.1 1.6 1.2 3.0 3.2 | 47.6 18.9 8.9 ais 100.0 64.72 
1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 
denomination, 


Subsection 2.—Divorces 


Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada represented less than 
one per 1,000 of the yearly number of marriages. After that War, however, there was a 
definite upward trend; the number advanced to 8,213 in 1947, declined gradually to a post- 
war low of 5,270 in 1951 and since then has moved sharply upward; the 1968 figure of 11,343 
was the highest on record. 

The crude divorce rate rose from 36.0 per 100,000 population in 1960 to 54.7 in both 
1967 and 1968. A relatively liberal federal divorce law became effective on July 2, 1968, 
which is expected to lead to a continued rise of the Canadian divorce rate; the impact 
of the new law will first appear during 1969 because few cases were completed under its 
provisions in 1968. 


29.— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1941-68 


Year INGekol, | TSAI || INLISE N.B. Que, Ont. Man. Sask, | Alta. B.C. || Canada 
NUMBERS 
Av, 1941-45...... 6c | 2 92 104 99 1,398 305 207 432 937 3,576 
“ “1946-50...... aD 21 185 245 303 2,839 500 383 724 1,676 6,877 
See Obl bon 5 10 212 167 327 2,430 356 231 612 1,461 5,811 
Se 1956-60!F. 5 4 227 194 403 2,801 315 247 788 1,514 6,498 
“ 1961-65...... 5 8 277 199 380 3,342 376 298 1,226 1,592 7, 7231 
ACT oe epee cove raerece 11 18 406 155 988 4,101 524 321 1,567 2,124 || 10,2392 
OYE: ceonaa toate oe 11 18 394 292 727 4,350 477 399 1,736 2,734 || 11,1653 
GOS wartaciercsnsicrerete 15 20 497 143 606 5,036 465 384 1,916 2,220 || 11,3434 


Ratss PER 100,000 PopuLation 


Av. 1941-45..:... Ae 2.2 15.4 22.4 2.9 35.8 42.0 24.4 54.3 104.8 30.3 
“ 1946-50...... = 22.1 29.7 49.3 8.0 66.4 66.8 45.9 84.6 155.8 53.0 
SS 1951=55- 2, -o. 1.3 9.8 32.0 31.4 Ue 49.2 44.0 26.9 60.3 116.8 39.1 
“ 1956-60...... ez 4.0 32.0 33.9 8.2 48.4 35.9 27.6 65.3 99.8 38.2 
ST1961-65) en -. 1.0 7.8 36.9 32.7 6.9 51.4 39.8 31.8 87.7 93.3 40.8! 

L9GC NR. ee 252 16.6 53.7 25.1 je 58.9 54.4 Son ime OZeeL 113.4 51.22 

1967. 2.2 16.5 52.0 47.1 12.4 60.8 49.5 41.6 116.5 140.4 54.73 

1968. 3.0 18.2 65.4 22.9 10.2 68.9 47.9 40.0 125.6 110.6 54.74 

1 Includes 17 in Yukon Territory and three in the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes 21 in Yukon Ter- 
ritory and three in the Northwest Territories. 3 Includes 21 in Yukon Territory and six in the Northwest 


Territories. 4 Includes 30 in Yukon Territory and 11 in the Northwest Territories. 
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Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Life tables are measures of life expectancy compiled from the death rates prevailing 
overa period. They assume that a given cohort of people (usually 100,000) are born simul- 
taneously in a particular year and continue to be subject all their lives to the death rates 
prevailing in that year, or perhaps to the average death rates for, say, a three-year period 
centred around that year. The “‘expected” deaths in the cohort are calculated (in the case 
of a “‘complete”’ life table) for the first year of life, second year of life, etc., and the diminish- 
ing cohort is “followed” for 100 or more years until it has been virtually eliminated. Life 
expectancy at birth is calculated for the entire cohort and, subsequently, remaining life 
expectancy is calculated for the survivors at one year, two years, etc. It should be realized 
that the assumptions of such a life table are never fulfilled in practice and that the hypo- 
thetical cohorts in life tables do not represent any actual population. Usually, the persons 
in an actual cohort born in the life-table year will have a higher life expectancy than those 
in the life-table cohort because, during their lifetimes, public health conditions will pre- 
sumably constantly improve and standards of medical care will also presumably advance. 


The function of the life table is to express in compact form the mortality trends of the 
period for which it is compiled. In particular, when a series of life tables for a given country 
can be compared, they show a great deal about the historical changes in the mortality 
conditions prevailing in that country. Six official series of life tables for Canada and the 
provinces and regions have been published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period 
around each of the Censuses of 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. 


The life-table values for 1966 are given for selected years in Table 30. This table shows 
that, at 1965-67 mortality rates, 2,525 of 100,000 males born would have died in their first 
year with 97,475 surviving to one year of age, that 156 more would have died in their second 
year with 97,319 reaching their second birthday, and so on. There would be 252 survivors 
at 100 years of age. The “Probability of Dying” column shows the ratio between the popu- 
lation at each age and the number of “expected” deaths in the coming year. Finally, as 
already stated, the ‘Expectation of Life’? column shows the number of remaining years of 
life that can be expected at each age, given the 1965-67 mortality rates. 


Table 30 also shows that the male probabilities of dying were higher than the corre- 
sponding female probabilities over the entire period from birth to 90 years. Mortality 
rates, and consequently the probabilities of dying, were lowest at about age 10 for both 
sexes. Above this age the male probability rose quite rapidly, reflecting male accident 
mortality, and the female probability rose more gradually. Mortality for men between 
ages 20 and 35 was fairly constant but the male probability began to rise steeply at age 40, 
due mainly to cardiovascular mortality. Female probabilities after this age rose steadily 
but less rapidly. It may be observed that about 11,700 males would have died by age 50 
as compared with 7,100 females, and that about 57,500 males would have survived to age 70 
as compared with 74,400 females. 


In the 1966 table, Canadian life expectancy at birth had reached a new high point of 
almost 68.8 years for males and 75.2 years for females—comparable to the expectancies for 
other countries with highly developed programs of medical and public health care. Because 
of the still substantial level of infant mortality, the expectations for male and female 
children one year old were somewhat higher than the corresponding expectancies at birth. 
Expectation at age 20 was 51.5 years for men and 57.4 years for women and, at age 40, 
33.0 years for men and 38.2 for women. By age 65, the remaining expectancies were 13.6 
years for men and 16.7 years for women. 


Table 31 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian life 
tables for 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. According to these figures, male life 
expectancy at birth rose steadily from 60.0 years in 1931 to 67.6 years in 1956 and then 
more slowly to 68.8 years in 1966 for a total advance of 8.8 years, Female expectancy at 
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birth rose more quickly than male, and substantially even from 1956 to 1966. The total 
increase was 13.1 years, from 62.1 years in 1931 to 75.2 years in 1966. The gap between 
male and female expectancy at birth rose from 2.1 years in 1931 to 6.4 years in 1966. 


30.—Canadian Life Table, 1966 


Males Females 
Number |Probability Number |Probability 
Age Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 
Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age | Reaching of at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
yrs. yrs 
ING DMI 6 soon00Ks 100,000 02525 68.75 100, 000 . 02008 75.18 
25025 2,008 
ISVCATseoee oe 97,475 . 00160 69.53 97,992 PP . 00133 75.71 
156 
DEV CATS meee iat ws 97,319 . 00105 68.64 97,862 ee . 00088 74,81 
102 
Bile Aacemerer seca 97,217 F .00091 67.71 97,776 ; . 00070 73.88 
8 6 
Loe) eee ne 97,129 Ht . 00076 66.77 97,708 . 00063 72.93 
7 61 
ye seenerons 97,055 . 00067 65.82 97,647 00055 71.97 
268 202 
LO oye artes 96, 787 . 00046 61.00 97,445 . 00030, 67.12 
271 154 
Ding SCA ean aera 96,516 . 00093 56.16 97,291 . 00041 62.22 
601 235 
DU hile Recreate 95,915 . 00168 51.50 97,056 . 00054 57.37 
855 271 
20m Bec meta srateciscsre 95,060 te .00170 46.94 96,785 . 00059 52.52 
311 
Oe ieee sais 94,307 . 00154 42.29 96,474 . 00076 47.68 
767 428 
Ry hae oan oes 93,540 . 00188 37.62 96,046 . 00110 42.88 
1,032 630 
Be as svetazayeraie 92,508 . 00287 33.01 95,416 . 00170 38.15 
1,615 979 
Cn Mine aera 90,893 . 00465 28.55 94, 437 . 00270 33.51 
2,594 1,536 
BOARS ee elec 88, 299 . 00783 24,31 92,901 . 00424 29.02 
4,180 2,333 
BOTS ots beavers 84,119 . 01267 20.38 90, 568 . 00648 24.70 
6, 258 : 3, 467 
GOR ess cates: 77,861 . 02001 16.81 87,101 . 01004 20.58 
8,877 5,160 
fe ior aeons 68, 984 . 03033 13.63 81,941 . 01578 16.71 
11, 436 7,568 
LO ee Saipan ce 57,548 04425 10.83 74,378 . 02508 13.14 
13,544 10,892 
ON oS Ee cette fora 44,004 - 06651 8.37 63, 481 . 04244 9,94 
14, 859 15,273 
Oy Re Oe ae cao 29,145 . 10018 6.36 48, 208 . 07318 7.26 
13, 552 18,321 
SE ee eee 15,593 . 14560 4.79 29, 887 . 12196 5.16 
9,401 16,534 
OO SR te aces 6, 192 . 20493 3.60 13, 353 . 19348 3.60 
4,551 9,767 
hr) RAM ate ree 1,641 . 27799 as tlil 3,586 . 29246 2.48 
1,389 3,148 
100 a acai 252 . 36616 2.04 438 . 42360 1.69 


An examination of the expectancies at one year of age shows that lower levels of infant 
mortality greatly increased expectancy at birth. Male expectancy at one year of age 
rose by 4.8 years over the 35-year period and showed virtually no change between 1961 
and 1966. Female expectancy at one year, however, rose by exactly 10 years, from 65.7 
in 1931 to 75.7 in 1966, and showed a moderate increase since 1961. It may be noted that, 
in 1931, expectancy at birth was considerably lower than expectancy at one year of age, 
and that in 1966 the difference was much smaller. Male expectancy at age 20 rose hy only 
2.5 years over the 1931-66 period and not at all between 1961 and 1966. The corresponding 
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gain for females was 7.6 years. Female expectancy at age 20 in 1966 was nearly six years 
above male expectancy. Male expectancy at age 40 inched up by about a year over the 
period to reach 33.0 years in 1966, while the corresponding female expectancy rose over 
five years from 33.0 years in 1931 to 38.2 years. At age 65, male expectancy rose 0.6 years 
from 13.0 in 1931 to 13.6 in 1966, while female expectancy advanced three years from 13.7 
to 16.7 in the same comparison. The 1966 gap between male and female expectancy was 
therefore 5.2 years at age 40 and 3.0 years at age 65. 


The improvement in life expectancy for children and young adults was largely due to 
greatly reduced mortality from infectious diseases. Gains in life expectancy for adult 
males have been held down by, among other factors, (1) continued high cardiovascular 
mortality, (2) continued high accident mortality, and (3) the rise in lung cancer mortality. 
Further improvements in life expectancy seem primarily to depend upon (1) additional 
reductions in infant mortality, (2) lower accident mortality rates, especially among young 
men, and (3) advances in combating diseases associated with middle and old age, such as 
cardiovascular-renal conditions, cancer and respiratory conditions. Up to now, these 
diseases have proved very difficult to control and it is therefore doubtful whether future 
improvement in life expectancy will be comparable with the advance shown in the past 
35 years. 


Table 32 shows the life expectancies for five Canadian regions for selected years over 
the period 1931-61, and the corresponding expectancies for all ten provinces for 1966. 
The steady widening of the gap between male and female expectancies, so evident at the 
national level, was common to the expectancies for all five regions. Throughout the 
1931-61 period, the Prairie Provinces showed the highest male expectancies and, in the later 
years, the highest female expectancies as well. The Quebec expectancies were consistently 
the lowest but they showed the largest gains over the period. Between 1931 and 1961, 
Quebec life expectancies at birth rose by 11.1 years for males and 15.0 years for females, as 
compared with the national advances of 8.4 years for males and 12.1 years for females. 


In 1966, for the first time, expectancies were calculated for all ten provinces. Male 
expectancies at birth ranged from 70.5 for Saskatchewan to 67.9 for Quebec, a difference of 
2.6 years; Saskatchewan also had the highest expectancies for females at 76.5 years and 
Quebec the lowest at 73.9 years. In general terms, it may be stated that 1966 expectancies 
for all four western provinces, at all the selected ages, were moderately above the national 
average, with the Saskatchewan rates being the highest in all cases. Ontario rates were 
fairly close to the Canadian average, except those for older men which were slightly below it. 
Quebec rates were still the lowest in the country, rather less than a year below the national 
average for males from birth to age 40 and somewhat more than a year below the national 
average for the corresponding range for females. For the Atlantic Provinces, expectancies 
at birth and at one year of age clustered fairly closely around the Canadian average, although 
the Newfoundland female expectancy at birth was a little lower. This statement also 
applies to expectancies at age 20, with Newfoundland males slightly above the national 
level. For older males, most Atlantic region expectancies were a little above the national 
figure and for older females they fluctuated about the average. 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 33 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 
along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that among the countries 
listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by two: countries—Venezuela and 
Japan—and that some of the provinces have lower rates than most other countries. The 
Canadian birth rate ranks seventeenth among those listed. However, 11 countries reported 
lower rates of infant mortality, notably Sweden, the Netherlands and Finland—12.9, 13.6 
and 14.0, respectively, as compared with Canada’s rate of 20.8. 
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CHAPTER VI.—HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY* 
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Many significant developments took place in the health and welfare fields during 1969 
and the first half of 1970. One of the most noteworthy was the completion of the reports 


of the Task Force on the Cost of Health Services in Canada. 


These reports contain almost 


400 recommendations on methods to restrain the rate of increase in health service costs 
while maintaining and improving the quality of care, many of which will be implemented 
by the federal and provincial health departments. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared (August 1970) by the Research and Statistics 
Directorate of the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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Since the July 1, 1968 inception of 
the federal Medical Care Insurance Pro- 
gram in which Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia were the original participating 
provinces, the provinces of Manitoba, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
Ontario had entered the plan by mid-1970 
and the other three reported their inten- 
tion of entering by the end of 1970. 


Because of increasing concern over 
the detrimental effects of DDT on the 
environment and its potential hazard to 
health, the Food and Drug Directorate of 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare restricted the use of this chemical, 
a move intended to reduce the residue level 
and improve the environment for fish and 
game as well as for humans. The use of 
cyclamates in beverages, dietetic desserts, 
pediatric drugs, and dietetic canned fruits 
is being phased out because of their pos- 
sible carcinogenic properties. The use of 
cyclamates will be allowed only under 
close medical supervision. 


The growing problem of environ- 
mental pollution has resulted in additional 
activities for the Department, such as the 
setting up of national standards for drink- 
ing water quality to assist provincial and 
municipal authorities in providing greater 
protection for drinking water supplies. 
A new Air Pollution Control Division is 
monitoring air pollution and will set 
standards for emission of pollutants. 


Activity to reduce the smoking of 
tobacco products by Canadians continued. 
Information, advertisements and legisla- 
tive proposals have been developed by the 
Department to make citizens aware of the 
dangers of smoking and to reduce the 
number of children taking up smoking. 
Publication of the tar and nicotine content 
of various brands of cigarettes was one of 
the most significant events to date. 
Legislative proposals introduced in 1968 
egarding advertising and levels for tars 
und nicotine are still being considered. 


As a result of a survey of radiation 
rom colour television sets, legislation was 
wrepared for the control of radiation from 
ll radiation-emitting appliances including 
elevision sets, lasers, microwave ovens 
nd microwave dryers. 


A four-year national survey of nutrition, un- 
precedented in its scope, is being conducted by 
the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare. In clinics established in five regions 
across the country, medical technicians and 
interviewers will carry out physical examin- 
ations and record dietary habits. 
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The interim report of the Committee of Inquiry into the Non-medical Use of Drugs 
was tabled in the House of Commons. It recommends that research be continued into the 
social and pharmacological effects of marihuana and that adequate treatment facilities be 
provided for persons using drugs. The necessity of more information being disseminated 
was stressed, and it was suggested that young people play a major role in drug education. 
The report recommends that the use of marihuana be controlled through the Food and Drugs 
Act rather than the Narcotic Control Act, and that changes be made in the handling of 
convictions. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare will begin a National Survey of 
Nutrition in September 1970, based on the experience of a trial survey previously under- 
taken in the Ontario town of Burlington. The objective of the survey is to provide basic 
information on the nutritional well-being of Canadians for the planning of public health 
programs and for the further development of the food and drug regulations. It will estimate 
the incidence of nutritional diseases and disorders in groups of the Canadian population, 
characterized by such factors as geographical location, type of community, income level, 
and the age and sex of individuals. It will also identify the types of foods and estimate the 
quantity normally ingested by individuals in order to determine the levels of ingestion of 
nutrients, food additives, non-nutritive substances and pesticide residues. 


In 1969 the National Council of Welfare, an advisory body to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, was reconstituted as a citizens’ advisory council, almost half of the 
membership of which is composed of representatives of low-income or disadvantaged 
minority-group organizations. A Division has been established within the Department 
to act as a secretariat for the Council and to provide a continuing liaison between it and 
these low-income groups. The Department of National Health and Welfare submitted 
a brief to the Committee on Poverty in February 1970, describing departmental policies 
against poverty and the role of the Department in providing care, or assisting in the pro- 
vision of care, to the population as a whole and to groups in society. 


Old age security pensions were again increased by 2 p.c., as the DBS consumer price 
index continued to rise. The monthly pension in 1970 was $79.58 and, combined with the 
guaranteed income supplement, monthly payments to each pensioner entitled to the latter 
totalled $111.41. On Jan. 1, 1970, benefits became available at age 65 compared to age 66 
during 1969, completing the year-by-year progressive reduction of the age of pensioner from 
70 to 65. Under the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, benefits also became available 
to persons retiring at age 65 or over. These benefits were increased to a maximum of a 
little over $43 a month; they become payable at their full rate in 1976. Survivors’, depend- 
ants’, and disability pensions were also increased. As of December 1969, about 170,000 
persons were receiving benefits under these two Plans. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare in mid-1970 was in process of pre- 
paring a White Paper on Social Security, to outline proposed programs for low-income and 
disadvantaged persons in Canada. The White Paper is expected to be released late in 
the year. (See Appendix III.) 


PART I.—HEALTH 


Provincial governments bear the major responsibility for health services in Canada, 
with the municipality often assuming considerable authority over matters delegated to it 
by provincial legislation. The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of 
health matters of a national character and provides important financial assistance to 
provincial health and hospital services. All levels of government are aided and supported 
by a network of voluntary agencies working in different health fields. 
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School children in an immunization clinic at Inuvik, N.W.T. Health measures carried out by 

the Department of National Health and Welfare across Canada include immunization against 

diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, poliomyelitis and measles as well as vaccination for 
smallpox and tuberculosis. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in health 
matters but important treatment programs are also administered by the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and National Defence. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is responsible 
for collection, analysis and publication of national health statistics, the Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Board administer medical research programs, and 
the Canada Department of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with 
food production. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare has both a direct role in health 
activities and a supportive role to the provinces. Direct health care activities are con- 
centrated mainly in the Medical Services Branch of the Department, which provides 
health services to Indians and Eskimos, operates quarantine and immigration medical 
services, administers the civil aviation medical program for the Ministry of Transport, and 
provides medical counselling and emergency medical service to federal civil servants. The 
Food and Drug Directorate is also actively involved in health care by maintaining sur- 
veillance over the manufacture, advertising, packaging and distribution of foods, drugs, 
cosmetics and medical devices, as well as by performing research in respect to standards 
for these items. 


Advisory services, co-ordination of programs, and liaison activities with the provinces 
are provided by the Health Services Branch in the areas of child and maternal health, 
dental health, epidemiology, mental health, nutrition, health education, smoking and 
health, rehabilitation, and emergency health services. Standards are also set in this 
Branch for clinical laboratory services, biological products, levels for radiation, and envi- 
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ronmental pollution. Financial support to the provinces on a cost-sharing basis for hospital 
and medical insurance and health resources is provided by the Health Insurance and 
Resources Branch. 


Co-ordination with the provinces on health matters is facilitated by the Dominion 
Council of Health, the principal advisory agency to the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. Its membership includes the Deputy Minister of National Health, who acts as 
chairman, the chief health officer of each province, and five appointees of the Governor in 
Council. The Council meets semi-annually. Federal-provincial technical advisory 
committees of the Council deal with specific aspects of health. 


Subsection 1.—Public Medical Care 


The expression “‘medicare’’ is commonly used in referring to the federal Medical Care 
Insurance Program. This Program, established under the Medical Care Act, has per- 
mitted the Federal Government, since July 1, 1968, to contribute one half of the national 
cost of insured services to those provinces operating medical care insurance plans that 
meet certain minimum criteria. Two provinces—British Columbia and Saskatchewan— 
became participants in the federal plan at its inception. Manitoba, Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland entered on Apr. 1, 1969, and Alberta and Ontario on July 1 and Oct. 1, 
respectively, of the same year. Specifically, the Federal Government contributes to any 
one participating province one half of the per capita cost of all insured services furnished 
under the plans of all participating provinces, multiplied by the number of insured persons 
in that one province. The minimum criteria that must be met are as follows. 


(1) Comprehensive coverage must be provided for all medically required services rendered by 
a physician or surgeon. There can be no dollar limit or exclusion except on the ground that 
the service was not medically required. The federal program includes not only those 
services that have been traditionally covered as benefits to a greater or lesser extent by the 
health insurance industry, but also preventive and curative services that have been tradi- 
tionally covered through the public sector in each province; for example, the medical care 
of patients in mental and tuberculosis hospitals and those services of a preventive nature 
provided to individuals by physicians in public health agencies. 

(2) The plan must be universally available to all eligible residents on equal terms and conditions 
and cover at least 90 p.c. of the total eligible provincial population at the outset of the pro- 
gram and at least 95 p.c. after Apr. 1, 1971. This ‘‘uniform terms and conditions’’ clause is 
intended to ensure that all residents have access to coverage and to prevent discrimination 
in premiums on account of previous health, age, non-membership in a group, or other con- 
siderations. Ifa premium system of financing is selected, subsidization in whole or in part 
for low-income groups is permitted. It has been left to the individual province to determine 
whether its residents should be insured on a voluntary or compulsory basis. Utilization 
charges at the time of service are not precluded by the federal legislation if they do not 
impede, either by their amount or by the manner of their application, reasonable access to 
necessary medical care, particularly for low-income groups. 

(3) The plan must provide portability of benefit coverage when the insured resident who has 
paid his premiums, if any, is temporarily absent from the province and when moving resi- 
dence to another participating province. 

(4) The provincial medical care insurance plan must be administered on a non-profit basis by a 
public authority that is accountable to the provincial government for its financial transactions, 
It is permissible for provinces to assign certain administrative functions to private agencies. 


The above four criteria leave each province with substantial flexibility in determining 
the administrative arrangements for the operation of its medical care insurance plan and 
in choosing the way in which its plan will be financed, e.g., through premiums, sales tax, 
other provincial revenues, or by a combination of methods. 


In addition to the comprehensive physicians’ services that must be provided as insured 
benefits by participating provinces, the Medical Care Act empowers the Federal Gov- 
ernment to include any additional health services under terms and conditions specified 
by the Governor in Council. So far, such additional services are limited to certain pro- 
cedures carried out by dental surgeons in a hospital setting. 
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Provincial programs that provide health care services (apart from those already 
insured under the Medical Care Act) for welfare recipients establishing eligibility on the 
basis of financial need are supported financially by the federal program known as the Canada 
Assistance Plan. This program (p. 383) provides for federal payment of one half of the 
cost of personal health care services, as well as welfare services. The provinces are free 
to make available a wide range of health care benefits. 


Subsection 2.—Health Resources Program 


The Health Resources Program is concerned with manpower in the health fields 
necessary for the provision of comprehensive health services to Canadians. Under the 
program the Federal Government provides capital grants for teaching and research estab- 
lishments, undertakes studies on health manpower, and offers advice and consultation. 


The capital-grant aspect of the program was inaugurated when in July 1966 Parlia- 
ment passed the Health Resources Fund Act, which was established to develop resources 
for the training of personnel in order to reduce shortages and to meet the increase in de- 
mand likely to follow the introduction of medical care insurance. The Act established a 
fund of $500,090,000, available over the period 1966-80. Out of this fund the Government 
will pay up to 50 p.c. of the cost of planning, construction, purchase, renovation and basic 
equipment of teaching hospitals, medical schools, training facilities for nurses and other 
health professionals, and research establishments; the costs of land, interest and residential 
buildings are excluded. Of the $500,000,000, $300,000,000 is available to the provinces 
in proportion to their populations and $25,000,000 is available to the Atlantic Provinces 
for joint projects in-which all four provinces participate; the remaining $175,000,000 is 
yet to be allocated. By Mar. 31, 1970, the Government had approved contributions 
of $160,000,000 and paid out $106,000,000—about two thirds for training facilities and 
one third for research establishments. 


The Department provides technical and professional advice and consults with officials 
of provincial governments and other agencies concerned with the development of health 
resources in Canada, and supports programs to increase the effectiveness of health man- 
power. These activities are undertaken to ensure the economical and efficient use of the 
Health Resources Fund. 


Subsection 3.—National Health Grant Program 


The National Health Grant Program was instituted in 1948 to assist the provinces 
in extending and improving public health and hospital services. As provincial needs 
altered, changes were made in the amounts and conditions of individual grants. Table 1 
shows the utilization of the General Health Grants and Hospital Construction Grants and 
changes in their classification since inception, and the current grants, as follows: Profes- 
sional Training, Hospital Construction, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, Public 
Health Research, General Public Health, Cancer Control, Medical Rehabilitation and 
Crippled Children, and Child and Maternal Health. During the period 1948-70, the total 
expenditures under this program were $900,000,000. 


The largest single grant has been in support of hospital construction. This grant was 
terminated on Mar. 31, 1970, and lump sum cash payments were made to the provinces 
and territories in discharge of the full entitlement of each province and territory to the 
termination date of the grant. During the life of this grant, funds were approved to 
assist with the construction of space to house more than 130,200 beds and 16,000 bassinets, 
for more than 24 300 beds for nurses, 971 beds for interns and about 8,315,000 sq. feet of 
floor area for certain services used by both in-patients and out-patients. The second 
largest grant, the General Public Health Grant, has assisted the provinces in extending 
local health services for the prevention of disease and disability, in controlling environ- 
mental health hazards, and in developing a great variety of health services. Since 1948 
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more than 53,700 health personnel have received assistance in taking training in the health 
disciplines. Other grants are designated for preventive and treatment services in specific 
areas, such as mental health, tuberculosis and cancer, maternal and child care, and medical 
rehabilitation. 


Projects supported by the Public Health Research Grant relate to the prevention of 
disease, disability or death; epidemiology; community health and medical care; operational 
research; environmental health, including sanitation; and the utilization of health man- 
power. 


In April 1969, a new National Health Grant was established to stimulate research 
studies, service demonstrations and training activities of national importance for the 
improvement of health services. Eligible applicants may be official or voluntary health 
agencies, universities, or other qualified agencies or individuals. In 1969-70, the amount 
allocated was $1,062,000 on the basis of five cents per capita of population; in 1970-71, 
it was increased to $2,300,000 on the basis of 10 cents per capita. Unlike its predecessor, 
which was a joint federal-provincial program, the National Health Grant is federally 
administered. 


The Government has indicated its intention of terminating the General Health Grants, 
except for the Professional Training and Public Health Research grants, by the end of 
March 1972. The amounts available to the provinces are being gradually reduced, the 
first reduction having taken place in 1969-70 and the second in 1970-71. 


1.—Amounts Allocated and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the General Health 
Grants and Hospital Construction Grants, by Grant, for the Period Ended Mar. 31, 1969, 
and for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1970. 


May 14, 1948—Mar. 31, 1969 Year Ended Mar. 31, 1970 


Grant 
Amount Amount Percentage Amount Amount 

Allocated! Expended? | Expended | Allocated! Expended?3 

$ $ $ $ 

Crippled’ Childrentyr. - assertive leet 6, 207, 728 4,431,677 71 — — 
Professional Training nace nen cee 23, 467,773 23, 238,217 99 2,074, 400 2,178,604 
Mospitali@ onstructionSsn. aes seeder 313,521,092 | 280,830,235 92 20,367,320 44,167,029 

Venereal Disease Control®................ 5,968,336 5, 146, 209 86 — — 
MentaleElealth aes ss nus gderant erase nes 154,158,969 | 133,695,502 86 6,103,395 6, 221,674 
Miuberculosis:Control peepee meses tee ae 78,853,829 70,138, 688 94 1,356,309 1,389, 736 
Public Health Research.................. 32,416, 408 28,820,176 88 4,771,120 3,941,955 

Healthvsunvey.cen rice cece tne cae 645,180 540,960 83 — — 
GeneraleeublicsHealt hs, sucnnciaceie 222,996,666 | 175,688,177 78 11,788,990 13,083, 908 
Cancer, Controlunn mrerceose ati ccna 68,030,367 50, 220,603 73 1,356,309 1,172,001 

Laboratory and Radiological Services’. . . 47,404,300 14, 450, 881 30 — _ 

Medical Rehabilitation®.................. 6,500, 000 3,016,750 46 _ — 

Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled 

Children! ysis hes ee eer aalerae 25,152,895 16, 656,055 66 2,093, 458 1,310,762 
Child and Maternal Health!!,............ 27,897, 194 19,345,240 69 1,356,309 700,760 
Wotals owen rds es ees 1,008, 220,737 | 826,219,370 81 51, 267, 610 74,166, 429 


1 As set out in the Orders in Council authorizing the General Health Grants and Hospital Construction Grants 
for the years cited. Provinces may vary the amounts allocated for individual General Health Grants by transfer 
of unexpended funds from one Grant to another. 2 Total expenditures for each Grant for all provinces including 
Quebec’s share, which has been paid through tax rebate under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) 
Act, effective 1965-66. 3 Because of grant transfer of funds between grants, expenditures can exceed amounts 
allocated. 4 Merged with the Medical Rehabilitation Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 5 The amounts allocated 
exclude, whereas the amounts expended for 1969-70 include, re-votes for unclaimed allocations as from Apr. 1, 1953. 
6 Absorbed into the General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 7 Lapsed in 1953 following the completion of 
provincial health surveys. 8 Introduced in 1953 and absorbed into the General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 
1960. 9 Introduced in 1958 and merged with the Crippled Children Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 10 From 1960 
only; see footnotes 4 and 9, 4 Introduced in 1953. 
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Subsection 4.—Hospital Insurance 


Provincial hospital insurance programs, operating in all provinces and territories 
since 1961, cover 99 p.c. of the population of Canada. Under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act of 1957, the Federal Government shares with the provinces the 
cost of providing specified hospital services to patients insured by these programs. Spe- 
cifically excluded are tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria, hospitals or institutions for 
the mentally ill, and institutions providing custodial care, such as nursing homes and homes 
for the aged. The methods of administering and financing the program in each province 
and the provision of services above the stipulated minimum required by the Act are left 
to the choice of the province. 


Insured in-patient services must include accommodation, meals, necessary nursing 
service, diagnostic procedures, pharmaceuticals, the use of operating rooms, case rooms, 
anaesthetic facilities, and the use of radiotherapy and physiotherapy if available. Similar 
out-patient services may be included in provincial plans and authorized for contribution 
under the Act. All provinces include some out-patient services. The provincial plans 
are administered by the provincial department of health in some provinces and by a separate 
commission in others. To finance the plans, the provinces use general revenue, sales taxes 
and premiums in various combinations.* The Federal Government contributes, out of the 
consolidated revenue fund in respect to each province, 25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in- 
patient services in Canada and 25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in-patient services in the 
province, multiplied by the average number of insured persons in that province. Thus, 
the total contribution is about 50 p.c. of the shareable cost f or all Canada, but the proportion 
is higher for provinces where the per capita cost is below average and lower for the other 
provinces. Contributions for insured out-patient services with respect to each province 
are paid in the same proportion as the contributions to the cost for in-patients. 


For 1969, the Federal Government made the following advance payments, totalling 
$601,640,060: Newfoundland $19,708,098, Prince Edward Island $3,878,884, Nova Scotia 
$30,413,984, New Brunswick $23,793,308, Ontario $304,638,023, Manitoba $38,767,364, 
Saskatchewan $37,369,056, Alberta $64,928,312, British Columbia $76,328,079, Yukon 
Territory $553,411, and the Northwest Territories $1,261,541.f 

Tables 2 and 3 show data for the hospitals listed in hospital insurance agreements for 
1968. The 1,279 hospitals had a total of 143,679 beds set up at the end of the year, or 6.9 
beds per 1,000 population. The rate of patient-days per 1,000 population was 2,039 for 
Canada and ranged from 1,582 in the Yukon Territory to 2,490 in Alberta. 


* Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Yukon Territory use general revenue 
only. Nova Scotia uses general revenue and sales tax. Ontario and Manitoba use general revenue and premiums, 
Saskatchewan uses general revenue, premiums and a daily service charge. Alberta uses general revenue, premiums 
and a service registration charge. British Columbia and the Northwest Territories use general revenue and a daily 
service charge. 

¢ On Jan. 1, 1965, contributions to Quebec under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act were dis- 
continued and replaced by arrangements under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 


2.—Number of Beds in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance Agreements, with Rates per 
1,600 Population, by Province, as at Dee. 31, 1968 


No, of Beds No. of Beds 
Province Hospitals Province or Territory | Hospitals 

Reporting] Number} Rate Reporting] Number | Rate! 
Newfoundland......... 47 2,916 5.8 || Saskatchewan......... 156 7,801 8.1 
Prince Edward Island... 9 646 5.9 Alberta <n en pe cen 155 13,985 Oe? 
Nova Scotia............ 48 4,930 6.5 British Columbia...... 116 13,309 6.6 
New Brunswick........ 41 4,393 7.0 || Yukon Territory....... 5 161 10.7 
Bonelien ssi e5 be) 2 268 38, 508 6.5 Northwest Territories. 29 444 14.3 
‘OTN he i 305 49,592 6.8 ——[ 
BTANHODA -.. «00:5, < bevels 100 6,994 yee. Canada>. oe 1,279 | 143,679 6.9 


1 Per 1,000 population; based on population estimates as at Dec. 31, 1968. 
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3.—Total Patient-Days and Insured Patient-Days in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance 
Agreements, with Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, 1968 


Patient-Days Paid 


: For by the Insurance 
Nowar Total Patient-Days Plan of the Reporting 
Province or Territory Hospitals Province 
Reporting 

Number Rate! Number Rate? 
Newfoundland ssc -acccocece asics ccuhieoness eis 47 823,790 1,624.8 769,350 1,520 
Prince Edward Island..........00...sescesss> 9 186, 592 1,696.3 179,775 1,665 
INOV a SCObianee ne nes octane eae aie scan 48 1,392,028 1,831.6 1,262,516 1,701 
New Brunswick. ccftccs (scr ceeuls vores s aeleisiete 41 1,279,966 2,051.2 1,178,141 1,909 
QUSD EC Neo fe ctern dais ova TNG a a ape a wich a Vala io avayseatsiel s 268 11,464,912 1,934.4 10,922,764 1,847 
QOntariote Rese cine vce em nese tein vie koe tetene 305 15,104,012 2,067.3 13,817,217 1,946 
Ian tob ae cererctciieec. seo hi cteeetaninele otters storie 100 2,002,152 2,061.9 1,813,549 1,887 
Saskatchewan. cess teaeciss creteislel eltiare eer 156 2,093,924 2,181.2 2,012,301 2,105 
(Alberta tec cece aon cos cietreielaseres ceteris 155 3,800, 188 2,490.3 3,561,827 2,349 
BritishiColumbiatvarcecses a seers vere 116 4,052,559 2.019.2 3,654, 843 1,833 
Wak Ong LOrritOryss csteric cays oe cinsilelessiasinse Seisievoe 5 23,735 1,582.3 18,990 1,266 
Northwest Derritories... ee cence tence ceric: 29 63, 037 2,033.4 42,456 1,415 
Canadian ey. caste sy lishceisiseow eae soles 1,279 42,286,895 2,038.5 39, 233,729 1,918 

1 Per 1,000 population; based on population estimates as at June 1, 1968. 2 Per 1,000 persons insured under 


provincial plans. 


Table 4 shows the expenditures of budget review hospitals. They exclude capital 
costs, but include expenditures for services not covered by hospital insurance plans. The 
expenditures increased in 1968 by 16 p.c. over the preceding year to $1,722,497,386, of 
which salaries accounted for two thirds. 


Provincial per capita expenditures shown in the table are influenced by the per- 
centage of services provided by budget review hospitals (over 90 per cent nationally but 
varying provincially) as well as by differences in hospital utilization, particularly in the 
amount of care provided for chronic patients. 


4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1968 


‘ Medical 
Salaries 
Province or Territory and eine Drugs Food Boeeat Total 
Wages Supplies 
Amounts OF EXPENDITURES 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Newloundland 7... ...se-leecs 21,146 1,340 1,626 1,912 10,799 36, 824 
Prince Edward Island......... 3, 568 185 230 322 1,596 5,900 
INOVAISCOLIA cet inc.cc.cueiee 34,035 1,608 1,800 2,675 17,005 57,124 
New Brunswick............... 29, 858 1,689 1,597 2,239 12,151 47, 534 
Quebec........ EN Tetatat tata ors toterer et 349,679 15,717 17,317 19,155 93 , 382 495,250 
Ontaniounocwscssient rosea te 434,697 19,062 20,020 23,619 105, 403 652.801 
Manitoba teercvnc atest ascecen 48, 500 2,507 2,773 2,890 16,224 72,894 
Saskatchowanres...<ecccneco: 47,755 2,399 2,654 3,175 18,115 74,098 
Albertawnocttne chaceanesoee 85,725 3,642 4,087 6,551 32,992 132,997 
British Columbia............. 101,820 4,691 4,631 6, 229 28 , 822 146,193 
Wulkon:Lerritony;csaoneee ences 125 6 15 8 69 222 
Northwest Territories......... 389 29 18 40 185 661 
Camand azn ts. o.arocuhs 1,157,297 52,876 56, 768 68,814 386, 742 1,722,497 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


ae ae 
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4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1968—concluded 


SSS. 


. Medical 
Salaries 
Province or Territory and seabed Drugs Food roe Total 
Wages Supplies 


————————— eee 


EXPENDITURES PER PATIENT-Day?2 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
INewioundland <2. sie. oc oo 25.78 1.63 1.98 2.33 13.17 44.90 
Prince Edward Island......... 19.12 0.99 1,23 AP) 8.55 31.62 
INOVasSCOUIAL., morn croclee < 26.93 1,27 1.42 2.12 13.46 45.20 
New Brunswick............... 24.90 1.41 1.33 1.87 10.13 39.63 
Quebec seer elec cise s fasion oes 35.34 1.59 1.75 1.94 9.44 50.05 
OOMRATIO Meee se oichs oouc da cciesc 31.40 1,38 1.45 1.70 1122 47.15 
MANTLODAtS Ohne es hota. e: 26.54 1.37 1.52 1.58 8.87 39.88 
Saskatchewan................. 24.54 128 1.36 1.63 9.30 38.07 
PM bortancmem corey mine cnet 24.15 1.03 1.15 1.84 9.30 37.47 
British Columbia............. 28.52 1.31 1.30 1,74 8.08 40.95 
Yukon Territory.........<.... 50.72 2.23 5.87 3.09 27.96 89.87 
Northwest Territories......... 24.19 1.83 1.15 2.48 11.50 41.15 
Canadart. 0... 30.36 1.39 1.49 1.80 10.14 45.18 
ee eee ee a eee 
EXPENDITURES PER Capita? 
ee ee eee ee eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland. ............... 41.71 2.64 3.21 3.07 21.30 72.63 
Prince Edward Island......... 32.43 1.67 2.09 2.93 14.51 53.64 
INOVaISCObla ete ace deca ote 44.78 Ph 2.387 3.52 22.37 75.16 
INew Brunswick. so:.0)cc.0. c6n 47.85 2.71 2.56 3.59 19.47 76.18 
Mucbecke rs hlissie oe. 59.00 2.65 2.92 3.23 15.75 83.56 
ONLArIO Pees fon en. oseae 59.50 2.61 2.74 3.23 20e27) 89.35 
MaNILODA- 2.358 oo eee ch ns 49.95 2.58 2.86 2.98 16.71 75.07 
Saskatchewan................. 49.74 2.50 2.76 3.31 18.87 77,19 
AlpGrbat caw e eae. x eh, EY 56.18 2.39 2.68 4,29 21.61 87.15 
British: @olumbias.2.8), esa. 50.73 2.34 aol 3.10 14.36 72.84 
Yukon Territory.............. 8.35 0.37 0.97 0.51 4.60 14.80 
Northwest Territories......... 12.54 0.95 0.60 1.29 5.96 21.33 
Canada tcc ce tines 55.79 2.55 2.74 3.32 18.64 83.03 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
ee eee 
Newfoundland................ 57.4 3.6 4.4 5.2 29.3 100.0 
Prince Edward Island.. ee 60.5 3.1 3.9 5.4 27-1 100.0 
Nova Scotia.......... : 59.6 2.8 ol 4.7 29.8 100.0 
New Brunswick... 62.8 3.5 3.4 ai 25.6 100.0 
Mieheose soil: 70.6 3.2 eb: 3.9 18.8 100.0 
ONTATON paride taoid cea ae, 66.6 2.9 3.1 3.6 23.8 100.0 
MANIODA oe re ae te 66.5 3.4 3.8 4.0 22.3 100.0 
Saskutchewan...........0.00. 64.4 3.2 3.6 4.3 24.5 100.0 
ASST EAs ee ae ea 64.5 ak 3.1 4.9 24.8 100.0 
British Columbia....,........ 69.6 Bue 3.2 4.3 19.7 100.0 
akon) Territorys.sé.¢5cuccees 56.4 2.5 6.5 3.4 31.1 100.0 
Northwest Territories......... 58.8 4.4 2.8 6.0 27.9 100.0 
Wanisds srrstnect cscs 67.2 3.1 3.3 4.0 22.4 100.0 
1 Includes other supplies, electricity, maintenance services, repairs, interest, depreciation, rent, etc. 2 Ex- 


cludes newborn, + Based on population estimates as at June 1, 1968. 
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Subsection 5.—Food and Drug Control 


The provisions of the Food and Drugs Act, administered by the Food and Drug 
Directorate of the Department of National Health. and Welfare, apply to the manufacture, 
advertising, packaging and distribution of foods, drugs, cosmetics and medical devices 
anywhere in Canada. Powers are given under this legislation to maintain the safety, 
purity and quality of food and drug products and to prevent misrepresentation in labelling 
and advertising. The Act specifically prohibits the advertising of any food, drug, cosmetic 
or medical device as a preventive or cure for a number of serious diseases. This feature 
of the Act is thought to be unique to Canada and it has proven valuable in the prevention 
of fraud. 


Standards of safety and purity are developed through laboratory research and main- 
tained by means of a regular and widespread inspection. The inspection of food-manu- 
facturing establishments plays a major role in the production of clean, wholesome foods 
containing ingredients that meet recognized standards. The Food and Drug Regulations 
list chemical additives that may be used in foods, the amounts that may be added to each 
food, and the underlying reason. Information on new additives must be submitted for 
careful review before they are included in the permitted list. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon studies to ensure that the levels of pesticide residues in foods do not constitute 
a health hazard. The effect of new packaging and processing techniques on the bacteria 
associated with food spoilage is also of special concern. 


Both the manufacture and distribution of drugs in Canada are regulated’by the Food 
and Drug Directorate. The conditions under which drugs are to be manufactured are 
described in the Manufacturing Facilities and Control Regulations. ‘They relate to facil- 
ities, employment of qualified personnel, quality control procedures, maintenance of records, 
and a suitable system to enable a complete and rapid recall of any batch of drugs from the 
market. Pharmaceutical plants are regularly visited by inspectors to ensure that the 
drugs produced are of a suitable quality to be sold in Canada. Control over the distri- 
bution of drugs is based on the relative safety of a drug and its potential for abuse. Accord- 
ingly, there are different levels of control. Since 1966, every manufacturer and distributor 
of drugs in Canada has been required to submit to the Directorate information on all the 
products he is marketing in Canada. From this and other information, decisions are made 
regarding the types of control procedure that will be implemented. 


A limited number of drugs in specified dosage ranges may be sold through any outlet 
under the Patent and Proprietary Medicines Act. Registration under this Act allows a 
manufacturer to sell secret formula preparations and make limited claims for the product. 
Most drug products, however, are limited to sale on prescription and are usually dispensed 
to patients through a pharmacy. Narcotics and controlled drugs are closely regulated and 
detailed records kept of all transactions involved in the legitimate use of these products. 
The illicit market in narcotics and similar products is the responsibility of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police and other law-enforcement agencies. Close co-operation is main- 
tained between these agencies and the Food and Drug Directorate. 


When new drugs with unknown properties are to be placed on the market, detailed 
information is demanded of the manufacturer. This information includes data on adverse 
side effects, the manufacturing process to be used, the results of the drug in clinical tests, 
and the formulation of the dosage forms. The data are carefully reviewed by the Direc- 
torate to ensure that the drug is safe and that it is effective for the purpose claimed. Even 
after the drug is marketed the Directorate maintains a close watch over the side effects 
encountered in practice. If it proves to be relatively safe and effective it is no longer 
classed as a new drug, but if it appears that it might be unsafe the manufacturer would be 
asked to remove it from the market. The Directorate conducts an adverse-drug-reaction 
reporting program across Canada to recognize and investigate reactions to drugs. The 
co-operation of the medical, dental, veterinary and pharmaceutical professions is also 
solicited in advising the Directorate of such reactions in private practice. 
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Subsection 6.—Medical Services 


Through its Medical Services Branch, the Department of National Health and Welfare 
provides several direct and indirect types of medical service, as described in the following 
paragraphs. ‘“Indirect’”’ services are provided by hiring local services where practicable. 


Indians and Eskimos.—Medical and public health services are made available to 
registered Indians and Eskimos who are not included under provincial arrangements and who 
are unable to provide for themselves. Much of the service in treatment and health 
education is rendered to the patients through 46 departmental out-patient clinics and 91 
health centres staffed by medical and other public health personnel. In remote areas, the 
key facility is frequently the departmental nursing station, a combined emergency treat- 
ment and public health unit usually having two to four beds under the direction of one or 
two nurses; 57 of these are operated throughout Canada. 


Where practicable, there has been considerable integration of Indians in provincial 
and municipal health agencies, so that the number of hospitals and other facilities provided 
specifically for them have been reduced accordingly. In 1970, the Department main- 
tained 13 hospitals at strategic points and co-operated elsewhere with community, mission 
or company hospitals. Indians are included under all provincial prepaid insurance plans for 
hospital care and other forms of medical care. Indian and Eskimo health workers are 
trained to give instruction in health care and sanitation. 


Northern Health.—Because of the special problems in developing health services in 
the Far North, the Department has been given the responsibility of co-ordinating federal 
and territorial health care for all residents. In so doing, it undertakes the functions of a 
health department for the Council of the Northwest Territories and assists the Government 
of the Yukon Territory in the provision of certain health services. Hospital insurance 
plans are in effect in both territories. 


In the Yukon, services for the total population, administered through the Commis- 
sioner for the Yukon and provided on a cost-sharing basis with the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, include complete treatment for tuberculosis, payment for services 
rendered at Alberta cancer clinics, mental hospital care through arrangements with the 
Province of British Columbia, and medical care for indigent patients. Public health 
nursing services, measures for the control of communicable diseases, and administration of 
the principal public hospital are primarily the responsibility of the Department. 


Similar services are provided in the Northwest Territories with costs shared between 
the territorial government and the federal Departments of National Health and Welfare 
and of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Other Medical Services.—As of mid-1970, compulsorily prepaid medical, surgical, 
hospital and other treatment services are provided for crew members of all foreign-going 
ships arriving in Canada and Canadian coastal vessels in interprovincial trade, and medical, 
surgical and other treatment prepaid on an elective basis is available to crew members of 
Canadian fishing vessels. (Canadian seamen obtain their hospital care under the provincial 
hospital insurance plans.) A medical service is also provided for the Canadian Coast 
Guard. 


All vessels, aircraft and other conveyances and their crews and passengers arriving in 
Canada from foreign countries are inspected by quarantine officers to detect and correct 
conditions that could lead to the entry into Canada of such diseases as smallpox, cholera, 
plague, yellow fever, typhus and relapsing fever. Fully organized quarantine stations 
are located at all major seaports and airports. 


The Immigration Medical Service conducts in Canada and other countries the medical 
examination of all applicants for immigration to Canada and provides treatment for certain 
classes of persons after arrival in Canada, including immigrants who become ill en route to 
their destination or while seeking employment. 
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Health counselling is offered through Medical Services Branch units to federal em- 
ployees throughout the country. This service is primarily diagnostic and advisory only 
but emergency treatment may also be given. 


Air pilots and other air personnel are routinely examined by the Civil Aviation Medical 
Assessment Service for physical and mental fitness for the performance of their duties. 


The Department is responsible for enforcing hygienic standards on federal property, 
including ports and terminals, on interprovincial means of transport and on ships and 
aircraft. 


Subsection 7.—Medical Research 


Federal Government expenditures for health sciences research are estimated at 
$58,500,000 for 1969-70, a substantial increase over the expenditure of $44,700,000 in 
1967-68 and $53,500,000 in 1968-69. Of the total 1969-70 amount, the Medical Research 
Council expended $30,891,000, the Department of National Health and Welfare $27,100,000, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs $457,000 and the National Research Council the 
remainder. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare accounted for most of the Federal 
Government intramural expenditures on research and development. An amount of 
$8,800,000 was so spent in 1969-70 in such fields as environmental health, pharmacology, 
nutrition, microbiology, pesticides, food additives, clinical laboratory procedures, radiation 
protection, prosthetics, epidemiology, and physical fitness. The Department of Veterans 
Affairs intramural expenditure was in support of a variety of clinical studies in chronic 
disease problems including psychiatric research, and the National Research Council con- 
ducts studies in radiation biology and other life sciences important to health. 


In 1969-70, $4,400,000 was distributed under the Public Health Research Grant for 
applied and developmental research projects conducted by universities, hospitals, health 
departments and other non-profit health organizations; $1,062,000 under the newly estab- 
lished National Health Grant; $143,000 for physiological research under the Fitness and 
Amateur Sport Grant; and $61,000 for smoking and health research. It is estimated that 
$13,000,000 or 40 p.c. of the Health Resources Fund expenditures in 1969-70 was used to 
build research facilities as an integral part of the program to expand the training of health 
personnel at medical and dental schools and affiliated centres. 


Among the voluntary agencies supporting medical research in Canada related to their 
special interests, the National Cancer Institute and the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society are the most active. The Interdepartmental Committee on Medical Research 
provides a forum for the sharing of information and support of medical research to which 
the voluntary agencies are invited. 


The Medical Research Council.t—The Medical Research Council is the main 
channel through which the Federal Government provides financial support for research 
in the health sciences initiated and carried out in Canadian schools of medicine, pharmacy 
and dentistry. The first step toward a formal mechanism for the support of extramural 
research in the medical sciences was the establishment in 1938 of the Associate Committee 
for Medical Research of the National Research Council with a budget of $53,000 to be used 
for grants-in-aid of university research and fellowships for young doctors seeking training 
in research. In 1947 this Committee was superseded by a Division of Medical Research 
of the National Research Council, assisted by an Advisory Committee on Medical Research 
comprised of 11 senior investigators drawn from Canadian medical schools. In 1960, on 
the recommendation of a special committee set up to review ‘extramural medical research 
support by the Federal Government, the Division of Medical Research was replaced by the 
Medical Research Council, which continued to operate within the administrative framework 
of the NRC but was responsible for policies affecting its own program. In 1969, with the 


* Prepared by Dorothy J. Wright, Medical Research Council, Ottawa. 
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passage of the Government Organization Act, the Medical Research Council became a 
fully independent agency of the Federal Government, with a major responsibility for the 
support of extramural research not only in the medical sciences but also in the pharmaceu- 
tical and dental sciences. Throughout this entire period, funds have been made available 
for grants-in-aid and postdoctorate training fellowships and, latterly, salary support has 
been given for a limited number of highly qualified career investigators in the universities 
and for the pre-doctoral training of graduate students in the health sciences. Other types 
of research support have been evolved to encourage the development of health sciences 
research. The budget provided by Parliament for the Council’s program in 1969-70 was 
$30,891,000, and an additional $380,000 for administration of the program. 


The Medical Research Council (MRC) is a departmental Crown corporation (see 
p. 159) reporting to Parliament through the Minister of National Health and Welfare but 
completely separate from that Department. The Council is comprised of a full-time Presi- 
dent appointed by the Governor in Council, and 21 other members drawn from the uni- 
versities who serve without remuneration for terms of up to three years. The program is 
administered by a full-time secretariat of 18 scientific and administrative personnel. Under 
the terms of its legislation, MRC has authority “to promote, assist and undertake research 
in the health sciences, with the exception of public health research’’ (which, by statute, is 
the responsibility of the Department of National Health and Welfare). Its program is 
divided into three main sectors: the Grants Program, Personnel Support Programs, and 
Research Development. 


The Grants Program is by far the largest component of the MRC’s operation. Appli- 
cations from investigators on the staff of Canadian universities and affiliated institutions 
are considered routinely three times a year. The basis for this consideration is peer assess- 
ment; each application is reviewed by external referees expert in the field involved and then 
considered by one of 15 grants committees, each comprised of eight to ten senior investiga- 
tors drawn from universities, government and industry. The recommendations of these 
committees are then forwarded to MRC and awards are approved to the extent that funds 
permit. Most are made on an annual basis but, where a research program of high merit has 
reached a stable level of expenditure, support of a specified amount may be provided for 
terms of three to five years. The grants are designed to provide for the normal operating 
costs of approved programs and for items of special research equipment. 


The Personnel Support Programs provide opportunities for research training of grad- 
uates of high calibre at the postdoctoral level through Fellowship and Centennial Fellow- 
ship programs and, more recently, for training at the pre-doctoral level through a program 
of Studentships. These awards are all prize awards and the number of successful candidates 
is therefore limited. Many other research trainees, however, receive support through 
operating grants to the investigators who act as their supervisors. The MRC’s Associate- 
ship Program, which was started in 1956, has had considerable impact on the development 
of the research effort in Canadian medical schools; it provides continuing salary support for 
a limited number of highly qualified independent researchers working in universities and 
devoting at least 75 p.c. of their time to research and graduate teaching. A more recent 
category of support, the Medical Research Council Scholarship, provides young investiga- 
tors who have completed their formal research training with an opportunity to demonstrate 
in a university setting their potential for independent research without the necessity of, 
at the same time, carrying a heavy undergraduate teaching load. These awards are 
limited to five years. Provision is also made for the exchange of information among Cana- 
dian scientists through the Visiting Professorship Program, and among Canadian scientists 
and their foreign colleagues by means of the Visiting Scientist Program under which Cana- 
dian investigators may spend up to one research year abroad or foreign scientists may spend 
periods of three to twelve months working in Canadian laboratories. 


Under the heading of Research Development, MRC provides financial support for 
scientific symposia and workshops held in Canada, and assists in defraying the cost of 
Canadian delegates’ attendance at certain international congresses. A significant portion 
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of MRC’s developmental funds is used to overcome disparities, both regional and discipli- 
nary, in Canada’s research effort; universities attempting to build up programs in under- 
developed fields are encouraged to apply for Negotiated Development Grants which are 
designed to assist local authorities in the recruitment of new staff by giving assurance of 
research funds and equipment for periods of up to two years. A Group Program permits 
two or more senior investigators of high calibre to concentrate their efforts on a specific 
field. MRC supports a Group working in the Neurological Sciences at the Université de 
Montréal, members of which have been freed by the university from administrative and 
undergraduate teaching duties; MRC, in turn, provides funds for the salaries of the full- 
time members of the Group and their supporting personnel, for the operating costs of the 
research and for major equipment. 


MRC has taken the initiative in sponsoring clinical trials carried out on a national 
collaborative basis; the first is the Therapeutic Trial of Human Growth Hormone in the 
treatment of certain types of dwarfism and the second, a study on the efficacy of anti- 
lymphocyte serum in preventing rejection of renal transplants. 


In addition to its responsibilities in the direct support of extramural research, the 
Medical Research Council is involved in the integration of health science research with other 
aspects of the Federal Government’s activities in the health field. To co-ordinate federal 
research efforts, the President of the Medical Research Council is an associate member of 
the National Research Council, a member of relevant committees of the Defence Research 
Board and of the Department of Veterans Affairs and participates in meetings of the Health 
Research Committee of the Department of National Health and Welfare. The Deputy 
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Minister of National Health and the Vice-President (Scientific) of the National Research 
Council are also associate members of the Medical Research Council. In addition, members 
of Council and of its secretariat serve on committees of a number of the voluntary agencies 
which support research in the health sciences and a continual exchange of information as 
to policies and procedures is achieved in this way. The Medical Research Council welcomes 
consultation with the universities and industry and, where advisable, is prepared to set up 
study groups for the consideration of problems that have a bearing on the nation’s health. 


Subsection 8.—International Health 


Canada actively assists and co-operates with the World Health Organization (WHO) 
and the other specialized agencies of the United Nations whose programs have a substantial 
health component or orientation. Canada’s candidacy for re-election to the WHO Execu- 
tive Board was successful by almost unanimous support at the 21st World Health Assembly. 
Capital and technical assistance are provided to developing countries through the Colombo 
Plan and other bilateral aid programs. Health training is provided for a number of 
persons coming to Canada each year under the various technical co-operation schemes 
(see pp. 201-205); during 1969, there were 313 trainees in Canada studying in a wide range 
of health disciplines under the Canadian International Development Agency program but 
with greatest concentration in undergraduate medicine and in public health. 


‘Canadian experts in health legislation, health administration, nursing and related 
areas undertook specific assignments abroad during the year and teachers and specialists 
in a number of clinical fields were provided in response to requests from the developing 
countries. Capital assistance, primarily through the provision of Cobalt-60 beam therapy 
units for cancer treatment centres in the Colombo Plan area, was continued. As a result 
of their visit to Viet-Nam in 1967, the Advisory Team on the Viet-Nam Medical Program 
recommendations regarding tuberculosis, rehabilitation, immunization, hospital equipment 
and other programs have been implemented. 


To carry out Canada’s obligations under the International Sanitary Conventions, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare maintains quarantine measures for ships 
and aircraft entermg Canadian ports and provides accommodation and medical care for 
persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine (see p. 339). 


The Department is responsible for the enforcement of regulations governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States and, at the request of the International Joint Commission, 
participates in studies connected with control of pollution of boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States as well as with problems caused by air pollution. Other 
responsibilities include the custody and distribution of biological, vitamin and hormone 
standards for WHO and certain duties in connection with the Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, 1961, as well as Canada’s representation on the Narcotic Commission of the United 
Nations. 


Subsection 9.—Consultative and Technical Services 


The Department of National Health and Welfare extends consultative and technical 
services to the provinces over a broad range of health activities. The consultant divisions 
of the Health Services Branch are concerned with: epidemiology including disease surveil- 
lance; communicable disease control as exemplified by the Canadian Communicable Disease 
Centre that serves as the national reference laboratory for diagnosis of bacterial and viral 
diseases; child and adult health including mental health, dental health and nutrition; and 
rehabilitation, emergency health and environmental health problems described elsewhere. 
The Department also provides technical advisory services to the provinces through its 
Health Insurance and Resources Branch, Research and Statistics Directorate and Health 
and Information Division. 
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Section 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial governments are primarily responsible for health measures to prevent 
disease and improve the health standards of the community. These comprise preventive 
health services, hospital services, mental health services, treatment services for tuberculosis 
and other diseases, and special treatment services and care of the chronically ill and disabled. 
They are usually administered by the provincial health department or other official agency 
in co-operation with the hospitals and voluntary health organizations, the health professions 
and the teaching and research institutions. 


Although the pattern of services is similar, provincial health organization, financing 
and administration vary to some degree. Most health functions are exercised by the 
provincial health departments but in some provinces certain programs, such as hospital 
insurance, medical care insurance, tuberculosis control, cancer control or alcoholism pro- 
grams, are administered by separate public agencies directly accountable to the minister 
of health. Voluntary organizations also provide specialized health services, often with 
some support from tax funds in the form of payment for services or support grants. 


In general, the provincial health departments carry out over-all planning and direc- 
tion of public health programs, administer certain specialized health programs, and assist 
through technical and financial aid the regional or local health units and city health de- 
partments that have been delegated responsibility for the basic public health services. 
In most provinces, the health unit systems, which serve mainly rural areas, are operated 
either by the province or jointly by the province and the local authority, with the local 
authority having jurisdiction over county, municipality or region, while city health de- 
partments are administered by municipal or metropolitan boards of health. Several 
provincial health departments also directly administer health services to northern unor- 
ganized territories. The nucleus staff of a local health unit or department usually is 
composed of a full-time medical officer of health, a number of public health nurses and a 
public health inspector. 


Local official programs to safeguard community health are concerned with environ- 
mental sanitation to ensure safe water, milk and other foods; prevention and control of 
infectious diseases through use of vaccines and prophylactics; improvement of maternal 
and child health and dental health; registration of vital statistics; and health education 
and counselling. In addition, the larger city health departments have developed specialized 
services in such areas as mental health, home care, and rehabilitation of the chronically ill 
and the handicapped. A few health units and departments in most provinces have started 
health screening for chronic conditions and family planning clinics. The city health 
departments participate to some degree with the provincial authorities in accident preven- 
tion and in measures to control air, water and soil pollution. 


Provincial health departments support the local programs by grants-in-aid and con- 
sultant services. Most mental and tuberculosis hospitals and clinics are provincially 
operated, as are treatment services for the venereal diseases, cancer, alcoholism and other 
specific diseases, and the laboratories that aid both the public health agencies and practising 
physicians in diagnostic and control procedures. The provincial agencies are primarily 
responsible for the collection and analysis of vital statistics and the study of the epidemio- 
logical and related social and economic conditions that affect health. They also give 
leadership in such fields as occupational health, nutrition, health education and pollution 
problems in collaboration with national health agencies. In order to maintain and improve 
health services, the provincial health departments recruit and train professional and 
technical personnel for the health fields and support public health research. 
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Subsection 1.—Public Health Services 


Environmental Health.—Environment is the sum of all social, biological, physical 
and chemical factors that make up man’s surroundings, and deterioration and modification 
of the quality of that environment has emphasized the need for assessing the health implica- 
tions and for developing and stimulating the use of methods to control or eliminate harmful 
factors. 


As technological advances continue, there is an ever-increasing injection of man-made 
products into the air, water and soil environment, usually as waste or by-products and often 
at low concentrations, and many of these pollutants are known to affect health. The 
relationship between deleterious pollutants and their effects on health depends on such 
factors as their concentration and the duration of exposure. Of particular importance are 
the possibility of some or total recovery between periods of exposure, the variability in 
susceptibility to disease from individual to individual, and effects associated with simul- 
taneous or superimposed exposure to two or more pollutants. The considerable evidence 
of potential long-term serious consequences of environmental pollution on health justifies 
the present concern and the need for increased activity. 


Programs to protect workers in their occupational environments have been carried 
on by occupational health officials for a number of years but it is only recently that health 
officials have been directing their attention to health hazards in the general environment. 
For example, although there is a long history of activities concerned with the health effects 
of noise in the industrial and agricultural environment, attention is now being focused also 
on the health effects of community noise. 


The various agencies in Canada concerned about environmental health are in process 
of developing and implementing programs to assess and control air and water pollution, 
radiation, industrial toxicants, and other factors of the general, occupational and home 


A Department of National Health and Welfare technician takes measurements following the 
use of radioactive isotopes to test the sources of pollution of a popular bathing beach. 
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environments known to be, or suspected of being, deleterious to human health. The 
complexity of their task requires the work of specialists in a variety of disciplines falling 
within the broad spectrum of physical, life and engineering sciences and the co-operative 
efforts of governments and other agencies. Individual tasks include field surveys and inter- 
pretation of air and water pollution, research into health effects and their causes from all 
kinds of toxicants, development of guides and standards for pollutants such as chemicals 
and other hazards in both the working and general environment, and the specifying of 
health and safety standards for radiation-emitting devices. 


The Federal Government discharges its responsibilities in environmental health through 
the Environmental Health Directorate of the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
which is composed of four Divisions—Occupational Health, Public Health Engineering, 
Radiation Protection, and Air Pollution Control (the latter created in late 1969). Each 
of the ten provinces has agencies to deal with the problems of water supply, sewerage 
systems and water pollution; six provinces have agencies to handle air pollution problems 
and agencies to deal with occupational health; and one province is in process of establishing 
an occupational health unit. Co-ordination of the many activities within provinces and 
between the provinces and the Federal Government is usually provided by advisory boards 
or committees. 


Occupational Health.—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational 
diseases and to maintain the health of employees are the common concern of provincial 
health departments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards and industrial 
management. Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consultant and 
educational services to industry. All provinces have legislation (Factory Acts, Shop Acts, 
Mines Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting standards for health safety and 
accident prevention on the job. Most provinces maintain environmental health lab- 
oratories that study industrial health problems such as the effects of noise and air con- 
ditions on workers. 


Communicable Disease Control.—The larger provincial health departments have 
separate divisions of communicable disease control headed by full-time epidemiologists 
whereas in the smaller provinces this function is combined with one or more community 
health services. Local health authorities organize public immunization clinics against 
diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, whooping cough, smallpox and measles. They also 
engage in case-finding and diagnostic services in co-operation with public health labora- 
tories and private physicians. Special services for tuberculosis and venerea! diseases are 
noted on pp. 348 and 349. 


Health Education.—Most provincial health departments have a division or unit of 
health education directed by a full-time professional ‘‘health educator” to promote public 
knowledge of health needs and measures. This division or unit provides education mater- 
ials to other divisions of the health department, to local health authorities, to voluntary 
associations, and to individuals. Many educational activities are directed to accident 
prevention and to reducing habits harmful to health, such as cigarette smoking and the 
excessive use of alcohol and drugs. All health workers carry out health education as part 
of their normal activities. 


Public Health Laboratories.—All provinces maintain a central public health 
laboratory and most have branch laboratories to assist local health agencies and the medical 
profession in the protection of community health and the control of infectious diseases. 
Public health bacteriology (testing of milk, water and food), diagnostic bacteriology and 
pathology are the principal functions of the laboratory service, with medical testing for 
physicians and hospitals steadily increasing in volume. 


Maternal and Child Health.—Public health nurses employed by the local health 
services carry out preventive health services to mothers, newborns and children through 
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clinies, home and hospital visits and school health services. All provincial health depart- 
ments have established maternal and child health consultant services that co-operate with 
the public health nursing services. The maternal and child health divisions established 
in five provinces also undertake studies in maternal and child care, including hospital care, 
and assist in the training of nursing personnel. 


Nutrition.—Provincial health departments and some city health departments 
employ consultants in nutrition to extend technical guidance and education to health and 
welfare agencies, nursing homes and other care institutions and hospitals. They provide 
diet counselling to selected patient groups and conduct nutritional surveys and other 
research. 


Dental Health.—Provincial dental public health programs have been largely pre- 
ventive but increasing emphasis is now being given to dental care. Dental clinics 
conducted by local health services are usually restricted to pre-school and younger school- 
age groups. A number of provinces send dental teams to remote areas and subsidize 
resident dentists to practise in areas lacking such services; the four western provinces 
have dental care schemes of varying coverage for welfare recipients. Other dental health 
programs are directed to the training of dentists and dental hygienists, the conduct of 
dental surveys and the extension of water fluoridation. 


Subsection 2.—Mental Health Services 


Mental health services in Canada are organized as part of provincial health services. 
Each province employs a director of mental health services, usually a psychiatrist, and 
one or more consultants in psychiatric nursing, clinical psychology, social work, occupa- 
tional therapy or special education and also one or more psychiatrists specializing in 
paediatrics, geriatrics, mental retardation, alcoholism and drug addiction, or other related 
fields. As public health officers, the mental health directors are responsible for the de- 
velopment of programs aimed at prevention of mental disease and for the general promo- 
tion of mental health, on their own and in co-operation with welfare, education, manpower, 
labour, and justice departments. As psychiatrists, they are responsible for development 
and supervision of the various health facilities for the treatment of people who suffer from 
mental or emotional disorders including disorders of character and behaviour, the mentally 
retarded, people with damage to the nervous system, alcoholics and drug addicts. 


Mental health services differ in detail and stage of development from province to 
province; all are being extended and improved to take advantage of the best methods of 
treatment and prevention. The traditional pattern of long-term care of the mentally ill 
and retarded in large isolated mental hospitals and in hospitals for mental defectives is 
giving way to new patterns of care designed to cure the afflicted or, failing that, to provide 
for them living and working environments that will enable them to lead reasonably normal 
lives. 


The mental hospitals now place less emphasis on custodial care and more on intensive 
psychiatric treatment. They admit voluntary patients who receive much the same care 
and treatment as they would receive as patients in a general hospital. Many of those 
who would not profit from intensive psychiatric treatment—the severely retarded and 
people with severe mental deterioration—are supported under welfare auspices in sheltered 
workshops, nursing homes or foster homes and continue to receive medical care. In 
addition to the mental hospitals, some special “psychiatric”? hospitals provide intensive 
psychiatric care over short periods, and psychiatric units and out-patient psychiatric 
departments are being established in large general hospitals. Local authorities or pro- 
vincial health departments operate mental health clinics in most large cities and travelling 
clinics visit suburban and rural areas. Psychiatric hospitals and mental health clinics are 
establishing more day-care and night-care facilities through which some patients receive 
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part-time hospital care and therapy during the day and go bome at night and others go to 
work during the day and return to hospital in the evening for treatment. 


Extending mental health services into the community aims at preventing severe mental 
and emotional breakdowns and at reducing the number of people requiring treatment in 
institutions. Under the terms of the federal-provincial medical care legislation, in effect 
in seven provinces as of Mar. 31, 1970, the services of private psychiatrists should become 
more widely available. Through early diagnosis and treatment in a mental health clinic 
or out-patient depaitment of the hospital in the patient’s neighbourhood, he may continue 
to live at home and pursue his normal occupation while receiving treatment. 


Special centres have been established for the study and treatment of alcoholism and 
drug addiction, criminal psychopathy, psychiatric disordeis in children, brain injuries 
and other neurological disorders. Studies recently instigated by the Federal Government 
in these and related areas include a survey of residential and in-patient services for emo- 
tionally disturbed children and the appointment of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Non-medical Use of Drugs. The interim report of its findings and recommendations was 
tabled in the House of Commons on June 19, 1970; the principal recommendations are 
mentioned in the introduction to this Chapter. In addition, the provinces are amending 
the pertinent legislation in order to guarantee the rights of the mentally ill, the emotionally 
disturbed and the intellectually retarded. 


The continuing efforts by provincial health departments to provide more and better 
mental health services reflect growing enlightenment about mental health on the part. of 
the medical profession, the general public and government agencies. Improvement in 
the care of psychiatric patients has been fostered by activities of voluntary organizations 
such as the Canadian Mental Health Association and the Canadian Association for the 
Mentally Retarded; by the professional advice of the Canadian Medical Association and 
the Canadian Psychiatric Association; by the national health grants and the national 
welfare grants for new services, professional training, and scientific research; and through 
the information programs of the Mental Health Division of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


In the field of mental retardation, the Federal Government instituted a Mental Retarda- 
tion Grant in 1967-68 to support health and welfare demonstration and research projects 
conducted by voluntary agencies for the mentally retarded. The amount allocated to this 
grant was $500,000 annually for the period 1967-68 to 1969-70, and $400,000 for 1970-71. 


Subsection 3.—Services for Specific Diseases or Disabilities 


Tuberculosis.—New active cases of tuberculosis in Canada in 1968 numbered 4,824 
or 23 per 100,000 population, and in 1969 the total was 4,438 or 21 per 100,000. Re- 
activated cases reached 755 in 1968 and 680 in 1969. Deaths again decreased, to 630 
in 1968. Provincial health departments, assisted by voluntary agencies, conduct anti- 
tuberculosis case-finding programs through community tuberculin-testing and X-ray 
surveys, with special attention to high-risk groups, hospital admission X-rays, and follow-up 
of arrested cases. BCG vaccine, estimated to be effective for 80 p.c. of those vaccinated, is 
used in most provinces to protect certain high-risk groups; in Quebec and Newfoundland, 
children are routinely immunized. Treatment, including hospital care, drugs and rehabili- 
tation, is free in all provinces. Chemotherapy has shortened hospital stay and facilitated 
out-patient or domiciliary care. An annual federal grant of $20,000 is made to the Cana- 
dian Tuberculosis and Respiratory Disease Association to improve tuberculosis services 
across the country. 


The National Tuberculosis Reference Centre in Ottawa was opened in 1968 to establish 
uniform standards in testing for resistance to anti-tuberculosis drugs. 


Cancer.—Cancer in 1968 accounted for 18.7 p.c. of all deaths in Canada, and the 
standardized cancer death rate increased to 137.9 (152.0 for males and 123.8 for females). 
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It is estimated that in Ontario, for example, one in every three residents may expect to 
develop some form of cancer. In Canada, cancer ranks second highest as a cause of death; 
and over 91 p.c. of the deaths from cancer occur after 45 years of age. Special provincial 
agencies for cancer control, usually in the health department or a separate cancer institute, 
carry out cancer detection and treatment, public education, professional training, and 
research in co-operation with local public health services, physicians and the voluntary 
Canadian Cancer Society branches. Although the provisions are not uniform, all cancer 
programs provide a range of free diagnostic and treatment services, to both out-patients 
and in-patients, financed by the hospital insurance programs or the federal-provincial 
cancer control grants. Hospital insurance benefits for cancer patients include diagnostic 
radiology, laboratory tests and radiotherapy. The cancer control programs in Saskatch- 
ewan and New Brunswick also pay for medical and surgical services; in most provinces 
these costs are covered under the public medical care insurance schemes. 


Venereal Diseases.—Because of under-reporting, public health authorities consider 
the prevalence of venereal disease to be much higher than the number of cases recorded. 
In 1969 there were 2,327 cases of syphilis and 27,111 cases of gonorrhoea reported in Canada. 
The provincial department of health operates clinics which provide free diagnostic and 
treatment services in most of the larger cities. In addition, the provinces supply free drugs 
to physicians treating cases in private practice. The local public health departments are 
concerned with case-finding, follow-up of contacts, and maintenance of health education 
programs. 


Alcoholism.—In all provinces, health departments or other official agencies administer 
programs for the prevention and control of alcoholism, including public education and 
related studies. Conservative estimates place the number of Canadians currently re- 
quiring these services at 270,000, if a clinical definition of alcoholism is used. Treatment 
services available are mainly for out-patients but, with the increasing awareness of need, 
most provinces have expanded facilities for in-patient services. Other types of facilities 
operated by official and voluntary agencies include hostels and special farms or prison 
centres for chronic offenders with drinking problems. In several provinces, alcoholics 
are treated in detoxication wards rather than in jails. Provincial alcoholism agencies in 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan have broadened their programs to include other addic- 
tions, and British Columbia supports a separate narcotic addiction foundation. Because 
addictions are widely prevalent, hospitals, mental health services, and other public and 
voluntary health and social agencies are also involved in their diagnosis and treatment. 


Other Diseases or Disabilities —Many services for persons with chronic disabilities, 
such as heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments and paraplegia 
have been initiated by voluntary agencies assisted by federal and provincial funds. Today, 
treatment for specific conditions is available at hospital out-patient clinics and in-patient 
or day centres, at separate clinics and rehabilitation centres and under home-care programs. 
(See pp. 354-355.) 


Subsection 4.—Public Medical Care Insurance and Programs 


Genesis of Provincial Plans.—Prior to the establishment of government-admini- 
stered medical insurance in most provinces over the past few years, prepayment arrange- 
ments to cover the cost of physicians’ services, mainly voluntary as regards enrolment, had 
developed rapidly in both the public and the private sectors. By the end of 1968, basic 
medical or surgical coverage, or both, was being provided to about 17,167,000 Canadians, 
representing 82.8 p.c. of the population. Of these, the voluntary plans operating purely in 
the private sector provided coverage for 10,906,000 persons or 52.6 p.c., and public plans of 
various kinds covered 6,261,000 persons or 30.2 p.c. At the end of 1969, when public 
medical care programs were operating in seven provinces, total insurance coverage for 
physicians’ services was 18,885,000 or 89.7 p.c. of the population; public plans accounted 
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for coverage of 71.5 p.c. of the total population or 15,058,000 persons (up by 8,797,000 over 
the previous year) and private plans for coverage of 18.2 p.c. of the population. It is 
anticipated that, by the end of 1970, all ten provinces will have implemented public plans. 
The federal grants-in-aid program for provincially administered medical care insurance 
plans became effective July 1, 1968, as noted on p. 332. 


Not all aspects of private insurance for physicians’ services were phased out after 1968. 
In Saskatchewan, two non-profit private plans continued as fiscal intermediaries to transmit 
claims and payments between physicians and the public insurance administration. In 
Ontario, British Columbia and Nova Scotia, certain private insurance agencies continued 
as non-profit carriers performing administrative functions such as enrolment, checking 
eligibility, and paying claims, on behalf of or under the supervision of the public insurance 
authority. In other provinces the tendency was to absorb the administrative apparatus 
of the private agency into the public authority. Whether integrated or not into the public 
insurance authority as regards physicians’ services insurance, several private plans have 
continued to offer policies to protect against the costs of prescribed drugs, private-duty 
nursing care, services of paramedical personnel, and other services not yet covered by the 
government plans. 


Provincial Public Plans.—EHach of the seven plans in operation at the end of 1969 
is described briefly in the paragraphs that follow, in chronological order of entry into the 
national program. It must be noted that although most doctors are paid on a fee-for- 
service basis, alternative or additional arrangements include salary, sessional payments, 
contract service, capitation, and incentive pay. The program descriptions relate to opera- 
tions, in most provinces, of the principal agency making payments for physicians’ services. 
Such agencies do not represent the total public involvement in medical care since pay- 
ments may also be made by workmen’s compensation boards, by the hospital insurance 
administrations or, for certain groups excluded from the coverage provided by the provincial 
agencies, by the federal or other jurisdictions responsible. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan program, introduced in July 1962, requires enrol- 
ment of the entire eligible population. The premiums are compulsory and amount to $24 
a year for a family and $12 a year for a single person; they cover only a small portion of the 
program costs. Welfare recipients are automatically covered and no premium payment 
is required of them. 


The following description for Saskatchewan is confined to the operations of the Medical 
Care Insurance Commission, which is the principal administering agency for the over-all 
provincial public authority concerned with prepaid medical care. The Commission makes 
payments to doctors for the bulk of the services provided under the program. <A segment 
of the population obtains its insured services under terms and conditions identical to those 
observed by the Commission but by way of a separate administering agency known as the 
Swift Current Health Region. Also, the provincial authority arranges for payment, for 
care in mental and tuberculosis institutions and for cancer control. 


In the program of the Medical Care Insurance Commission, medical benefits include 
home, office and hospital visits, surgery, obstetrics, psychiatric care outside mental hospitals, 
anaesthesia, laboratory and radiological services, preventive medicine, and certain services 
provided by dentists. There are no waiting periods for benefits and no exclusions for 
reasons of age or pre-existing health conditions. Refractions by optometrists are also an 
insured benefit. 


The Commission pays for approved services on the basis of 100 p.c. of the fees listed 
in the physicians’ fee schedule,* except for certain classes of. services where a utilization 
charge applies. These utilization charges are $1.50 for each office visit and $2.00 for each 
home and out-patient call and are payable by the patient to the attending physician. In 
such instances, the financial responsibility of the public authority is reduced by the amount 


* Effective Aug. 1, 1970, the basis of payment was changed to 100 p.c. of the 1968 fee schedule for most visits. 
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of the applicable fee. To avoid financial hardship to patients in exceptional cases, there 
is provision for a family maximum on the total amount of such fees that must be paid. 
Welfare recipients are not required to pay utilization fees; instead, the medical profession, 
by agreement, accepts 85 p.c. as payment in full for all services rendered to welfare patients. * 
The co-charges are thus paid by the provincial government (or by the Federal Government 
on behalf of additional exempted groups such as Indians and recipients of war veterans 
allowances). 

Physicians may elect to receive payment in three ways. First, the physician may 
receive directly from the public authority payment of 100 p.c. of the tariff in the 1968 fee 
schedule of the Medical Association less the utilization fee, and accept this payment along 
with the utilization fee payable by the patient, as payment in full. Secondly, patients and 
physicians may enrol voluntarily with an “approved health agency”’ that serves as inter- 
mediary with respect to payment between the public authority and the physicians; here 
also the physician receives 100 p.c. of the tariff less the utilization fee, T hirdly, a physician 
may elect to submit his bill directly to the patient who pays him either before or after seeking 
reimbursement from the public authority; the physician may bill the patient directly for 
amounts over and above what the public authority has paid. 


British Columbia.—The province became a participant under the federal Medical Care 
Act on July 1, 1968. The plan is governed by a public commission with jurisdiction over 
a number of “‘licensed carriers’, which are non-profit agencies charged with responsibility 
for day-to-day management of the separate components of the program. In addition to 
physicians’ services and a limited range of oral surgery in hospital, the benefits include 
refractions by optometrists, some orthoptic services, limited physiotherapy, special nursing, 
and chiropractic and naturopathy services. 

Participation in the program is voluntary. At the end of 1969, 2,046,000 persons or 
about 98 p.c. of the population was covered. Premiums are $5 a month for single persons, 


Payment is made at 90 p.c. of the current fee schedule. Physicians either bill patients 


for services rendered or accept payments directly from a licensed carrier. In the former case 
the physician has to notify the patient in writing before rendering a service that he is a 


non-participating physician, and the patient has to agree in writing that he is prepared to 
pay more than the amount of reimbursement that he may receive from the public authority. 
In the latter case, the physician may also charge a fee in excess of the tariff, provided the 
patient has been duly notified, he agrees in writing to the extra charge, and the amount of 
the extra charge is made known to the commission. 

In British Columbia, by agreement between the plan and the medical profession, fees 
are adjusted periodically on the basis of a formula that takes into account changes in price 
and wage levels in the consumer and industrial sectors. 


Newfoundland.—This province became a participant on Apr. 1, 1969. The plan covers 
all medically required services by doctors, plus a limited range of oral surgery in hospital. 
Refractions by optometrists are not a benefit. All eligible residents are covered and there 
we no premium levies; the provincial portion of total costs for insured services is met from 
seneral revenue. 

Benefit payments are limited to 90 p.c. of the fee schedule. Physicians must formally 
elect, and use exclusively, one of the modes of payment available. A participating 
yhysician must accept 90 p.c. of the fee schedule as payment in full. A non-participating 
thysician may impose additional charges provided he informs the beneficiary that he is not 
| participating physician and that he reserves the right to charge in excess of the amount 


* Effective Aug. 1, 1970, the basis of payment was changed to 100 p.c. of the 1968 fee schedule for most visits, 
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payable by the plan. Traditionally, large numbers of doctors in Newfoundland contracted 
with the provincial government and with certain voluntary agencies to receive salaries for 
service in outlying areas; these arrangements are still in force. 


Nova Scotia.—N ova Scotia became a participant on Apr. 1, 1969. All eligible residents 
of the province are covered. Registration is required but there are no premiums, the entire 
amount of the provincial portion of the costs of insured services being obtained from general 
revenues. Insured services include all medically necessary procedures by practitioners, 
plus a limited range of oral surgery procedures in hospitals. Refractions by optometrists 
are not a benefit. 


Benefit payments by the plan are made at 85 p.c. of the current fee schedule. Physi- 
clans must elect either to participate, that is, accept all payments directly from the plan, or 
not to participate. In either case, physicians may extra-bill but they must obtain written 
consent from the patient prior to rendering the service, and the amount of the extra charge 
has to be made known to the commission. 


The Nova Scotia plan is administered by a non-profit carrier designated by the public 
authority as its sole agent with respect to fee-for-service accounts. This agency carries 
out all functions relating to eligibility checking and the processing and payment of claims, 
subject to review and audit by the public authority. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba began participating under the federal Medical Care Act on 
Apr. 1, 1969. Enrolment is compulsory for all eligible residents but failure, to pay the re- 
quired premiums is not a barrier to receipt of insured services. Premium levies are 55 cents 
a month for single persons and $1.10 a month for families. Coverage of welfare recipients 
is automatic without premium payment. There are no premium subsidies. The insured 
benefits cover all medically required services provided by medical practitioners and limited 
dental surgery in hospitals. Also included, with limitations, are the services of chiropractors 
and refractions by optometrists. 


Physicians may elect to participate in the plan and to accept all payments from the 
public authority, or they may elect to receive payments direct from all their patients. In 
the former case, the amount received (85 p.c. of the fee schedule) must be accepted as pay- 
ment in full. A non-participating physician must give a patient “reasonable notice” if 
he intends to extra-bill. 


Alberta.—Alberta became a participating province under the federal Medical Care Act 
on July 1, 1969, with administration placed under a Health Care Insurance Commission. 
Registration, as in Saskatchewan, was compulsory for all eligible residents (except that 
failure to pay premiums was not a barrier to receipt of insured services) and the levels of 
benefit were similar to those in Saskatchewan for the services of doctors and oral surgeons. 
Additionally, the plan provided limited coverage for such paramedical services as refractions 
by optometrists, podiatry, chiropractic and osteopathy. Doctors were paid at 100 p.c. 
of the 1968 fee schedule of the medical association. Physicians could elect several modes 
of submitting claims for payment. In all instances, though, the Alberta doctors retained 
the right to extra-bill patients if they wished, subject to prior agreement by the patient. 
Monthly premiums were $5 for single persons and $10 for families. No premium pay- 
ment was required from welfare recipients. Subsidies reduced the premiums $2.50 for 
single persons, and $5 a month for families whose combined taxable income in the previous 
year did not exceed $500. There was a provision that the province would pay up to full 
premiums for those residents who could prove financial need. 

Substantial changes in the program became effective July 1, 1970. A combined annual 
premium was established of $69 for single persons and $138 for families to cover both medical 
and hospital insurance. Subsidies reduce fee premiums to $24 for single persons and to $48 
for families with no taxable income in the previous year; to $36 for single persons whose 
taxable income does not exceed $500 and to $72 for families whose combined taxable income 
does not exceed $1,000. Registration and payment of applicable premiums is compulsory. 
Failure to comply makes householders liable, at time of seeking service, for payment of back 
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premium levies, plus a penalty of 10 p.c. of the unpaid premium, in order to ensure payment 
of the doctors’ claims. Residents objecting in principle to claiming benefits under the new 
program can now elect to remain outside the program (to “opt out”) and not to be liable 
for premium payment. For hospital and related care, they are at liberty to obtain private 
insurance coverage but application of the federal Medical Care Act prevents private carriers 
from offering insurance for physicians’ services. 


The new plan also offers subscribers the option of purchasing insurance for additional 
health services (again, with subsidy provisions) from the voluntary Alberta Blue Cross 
agency. Rates, applicable to non-group enrolees only, are lower than regular non-group 
coverage offered by this agency but slightly higher than regular group rates. The optional 
membership offers coverage for hospital differential charges for semi-private and private 
ward care, ambulance services, drugs, appliances, home nursing care, naturopathic services, 
clinical psychological services, and dental care needed because of accidental injury. Also, 
since July 1, 1970, payments to physicians are made at 100 p.c. of the 1969 fee schedule. 


Ontario.— Ontario began participating on Oct. 1, 1969. Enrolment is compulsory for 
persons in specified employed groups and voluntary for others. The insured benefits 
currently cover all medically required services of medical practitioners and of oral surgeons 
in specified hospital settings, and refractions by optometrists. Provision was made, after 
July 1, 1970, for coverage, with limitations, of certain paramedical services offered by chiro- 
practors, osteopaths and podiatrists. 


Payments are made at 90 p.c. of the current fee schedule. Physicians may choose 
various modes of payments but are not required to enter into a formal commitment to 
confine themselves to any given mode. Regardless of the mode of payment selected, a 
physician is required to advise the patient. of any intention to charge more than is provided 
under the plan. Premiums are $5.90 a month for single persons, $11.80 a month for two- 
person families, and $14.75 for families of three or more. Coverage is automatic for welfare 
recipients and no premium payment is required of them. Subsidies for low-income families 
modify premiums as follows. (1) For those with no taxable income in the previous year— 
full premium assistance (i.e., 100 p.c. subsidy). For those with some taxable income— 
$2.95 a month (i.e., 50 p.c. subsidy) for single persons if taxable income in previous year 
was $500 or less; $5.90 a month (i.e., 50 p.c. subsidy) for two-person families if combined 
taxable income in previous year was $1,000 or less; and $5.90 a month (i.e., 60 p.c. subsidy) 
for families of three persons or more if combined taxable income in previous year was $1,300 
or less. There are two additional provisions relating to financial aid. Coverage for three 
months is paid for families qualifying for temporary assistance, and recipients of old age 
security pensions are entitled to full subsidy of premiums at permissible income levels higher 
than the ceilings set under the general subsidy program. 


The public authority in Ontario makes use of administering agencies, which can be non- 
profit agencies or commercial insurance companies handling this component of their activ- 
ities on a non-profit basis. Agencies can be “designated” or “participating” depending 
upon the degree of their involvement in enrolment and claims-processing functions. Most 
of their enrolment is of employee and other groups. Additionally, the Ontario Health 
Services Insurance Plan itself enrols members and processes claims and covers the majority 
of non-group and subsidized beneficiaries. 


Health Care Programs for Welfare Recipients.—Provincial programs providing 
certain medical care and other health care benefits to recipients of welfare allowances were 
in operation in all provinces prior to the introduction of province-wide medical care insur- 
ance. Following the implementation of such plans in Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Ontario, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, provincial welfare recipi- 
ents became automatically enrolled for benefits identical to those applicable to the general 
population, and without premium payment. Co-charges and extra-billing are usually 
waived. Programs expressly covering welfare recipients and providing a virtually com- 
prehensive range of physicians’ services continued in Quebec, New Brunswick and Prince 
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Edward Island pending the commencement of public medical insurance plans. The costs 
of these programs are shareable under the Canada Assistance Plan. 


The provision of other health care benefits continues to follow a variety of patterns 
established under provincial or municipal programs with 50 p.c. of the costs assumed by 
the Federal Government under the Canada Assistance Plan. 

All generally used prescription drugs are included in New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia; extensive dental care and optical care are provided 
in the four westernmost provinces, although certain services may be subject to special 
authorization, to dollar limits, or both. Ontario has a basic dental-care program for recipi- 
ents of mothers’ and dependent fathers’ allowances and their children, and shares the cost 
of prescribed optical care, prosthetic appliances, drugs and dental care provided at muni- 
cipal discretion. Such services as home nursing, appliances, physiotherapy, podiatry, 
chiropractic and emergency transportation may also be paid under some programs. 


Subsection 5.—Services for the Disabled and Chronically Ill 


The success of rehabilitation programs for injured workers, veterans, handicapped 
children and other disability groups has encouraged more recent efforts to extend such 
services to all handicapped persons. Physical medicine and rehabilitation departments 
have been established in teaching hospitals and in most veterans’ and children’s hospitals. 
There are about 40 children’s hospitals and rehabilitation centres located in the main 
cities; many children are also treated at general hospitals, or at rehabilitation centres that 
serve both adults and children. Five rehabilitation centres are operated under workmen’s 
compensation programs. Services for veterans are dealt with at pp. 408-409. 

Hospital services available to in-patients and out-patients include physical medicine, 
physiotherapy, occupational therapy and social services; most of the children’s hospitals 
and the teaching hospitals also supply speech therapy. The rehabilitation centres provide 
comprehensive medical, psychosocial and vocational services to more severely disabled 
persons. Provincial and community agencies providing rehabilitation and home care 
services co-operate in the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

Most large general hospitals operate out-patient clinics for various diseases and 
disabilities, such as arthritis and rheumatism, diabetes, glaucoma, speech and hearing 
defects, heart diseases and orthopaedic and neurological conditions. Voluntary agencies 
concerned with such specific disability groups as arthritics, the blind, the deaf, children 
suffering from cystic fibrosis, haemophilia or muscular dystrophy, the mentally ill or 
retarded, or disabled persons generally, are also broadening their rehabilitation services 
to include counselling, personal aids and appliances, transportation, employment and 
education, sheltered workshops and services for the homebound. Home-care programs 
under either hospital or community sponsorship, have been established in five provinces 
to provide nursing, homemaker, physiotherapy and other services to the disabled, the 
chronically ill, the aged, and the convalescent. 


Provincial health, welfare and education departments and voluntary agencies are 
developing specialized services for physically and mentally handicapped children. Most 
provinces have registries of handicapped children, of varying coverage, and these are 
being found increasingly useful in the planning and co-ordination of rehabilitation services. 
In addition to medical rehabilitation, health departments and the crippled children’s 
societies provide family counselling, recreation, transportation and foster-home care; 
travelling clinics extend periodic diagnostic and treatment services to outlying areas. 
Special schools or classes for various groups of handicapped children are operated by local 
school boards in the main cities but most of the 15 residential'schools for the deaf and the 
six for the blind are operated under provincial auspices. 

Regional prosthetic research and training units, supported by national health grants, 


have been set up in rehabilitation centres in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, and in the 
Bio-Engineering Institute of the University of New Brunswick. Artificial limbs and 
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prosthetic appliances are available in 12 prosthetic centres across Canada in accordance 
with provisions determined by provincial health departments. A federal-provincial 
program assists in the extraordinary rehabilitation, maintenance and counselling costs on 
behalf of children with thalidomide-induced defects. 

Eleven university schools offer training in physical therapy and/or occupational therapy 
and four provide training in audiology and speech therapy. In the year ended Mar. 31, 
1970, of the $30,900,290 made available through the general health grants to assist the 
provinces in their rehabilitation programs, $2,093,458 was specifically allocated to the 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children Grant. These grants are used to develop 
medical rehabilitation personnel through grants to the university schools and student 
bursaries, for equipment, and for research. 


Section 3.—Emergency Health Services 


In 1951 when the responsibility for civil defence was transferred from the Department 
of National Defence to the Department of National Health and Welfare, the Civil Defence 
Health Services group was formed within the Department to make plans for health services 
in a wartime emergency. In 1959, the Civil Defence Order assigned special powers and 
duties to several Ministers to prepare and to assist the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments to prepare for war emergencies (this Order, as amended in 1963, was replaced in 1965 
by the Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order) and the Canada Emergency Measures 
Organization was created to co-ordinate civil-defence planning (see Chapter X XVI, Sect. 7). 


The Emergency Health Services Division, established in 1949 by the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare in his own Department, encourages, with the support of an 
advisory committee, the provinces to develop their own emergency health services divisions. 
These are organized under a provincial director who is generally assisted by a health- 
supplies officer and a nursing consultant. A staff medical officer represents the federal 
Emergency Health Services in each provincial organization. 

The provincial emergency health services have four tasks: they ensure effective 
functioning of health services so that vital health services will be maintained in an 
emergency or reorganized after a disaster; they encourage and co-ordinate local planning 
for the development of emergency medical units; they inform and educate the public 
through courses in first aid to the injured and in home nursing, and train professional 
health workers, students and volunteers for their functions during an emergency; and they 
dispose emergency medical units of the national stockpile at strategic locations. 

Not all provincial and municipal health departments have developed their emergency 
planning to such an extent that they could function in a wartime disaster. Some, however, 
have planned their emergency measures so that they have been able to meet peacetime 
disasters successfully. Many emergency medical units have been strategically located 
and the governments generally are agreed upon the objective of emergency health planning. 


Section 4.—Hospital and Other Health Statistics 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is limited to the well established and 
highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional statistics series, all 
of which have been available for a long period, and the recently established hospital mor- 
bidity series and other series covering operations under the federal-provincial hospital 
insurance program (pp. 335-337). Much statistical information is also available from 
provincial and other health sources. Information arising from medicare programs is avail- 
able mainly from provincial medicare plans. 

Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 304-307; 
those on hospital statistics including hospital morbidity in Subsection 1 following; those on 
notifiable diseases in Subsection 2; and those relating to physicians and their earnings in 
Subsection 3. 
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Subsection 1.—Hospital Statistics* 


Canadian hospitals are classified, for statistical purposes, according to (1) type of 
ownership, which can be public, private or federal, and (2) type of service provided, which 
can be general, allied special (chronic, convalescent, rehabilitation, maternity, communi- 
cable disease or orthopaedic), mental or tuberculosis. General hospitals, which account 
for the greatest number of beds, are subdivided by size, based on rated bed capacity. 


Data pertaining to the number of hospitals in operation (Table 5), their classification 
and their rated bed capacities (Table 6) were available for Jan. 1, 1970 (figures were pre- 
viously given as at Dec. 31 of the year indicated) at the time of preparation of this Sub- 
section but Dec. 31, 1968 data were the latest available for Tables 7 to 14. 


As shown in Table 5, the number and bed capacity of hospitals operating in Canada 
has fluctuated very little over the past few years. 


5.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 


1965-70 
Type 1965! | 1966! | 1967! | 1968! | 19702 
Hospitats 

No. No, No. No. No. 
Generale een tor Ho naceny ero nao ener ree rea 955 948 953 950 938 
Ailiedenecialawhe. triad ana tiion emis itreabaniey aes 328 325 324 319 333 
Men tall eee ttcrva- Ae errdaseh inte aisle Tretorn arissseoroeP cae 105 108 108 115 119 
Muberculosistacert.ceeiveceic a waco ee vee areas 45 40 39 35 33 
POURS Soest ae eure rei cuasetengons 1,433 1,421 1,424 1,419 1,423 

Brps 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Generale secme eens Mennonite hrs 112,098 114,591 117,895 120,213 119, 523 
Allied special. . sta me 21,901 22,285 23,070 23,273 25,960 
Mental.. ‘ Toes iain’ 65,928 65, 265 65,545 64, 252 61,192 
Tuberculosis. . Berea HN SEN EV SIa SYETE Ue erate aeet ots often ats nce ae 5,912 5, 168 4,912 4,258 3,914 
DotalSwercre ees cote ee cask aera 205,839 207,309 211,422 211, 996 210,589 


1 As at Dee. 31. 2 As at Jan. 1. 


Table 6 shows the number and bed capacity of public, private and federal hospitals 
classified by province and by type as at Dec. 31, 1968 and Jan. 1, 1970; rated beds per 1,000 
population numbered 10.2 on the former date and 10.0 on the latter. Generally, the propor- 
tion of rated beds in general and allied special hospitals has been rising over the past few 
years while the proportions for mental and tuberculosis hospitals have been declining. In 
1968, general hospitals accounted for 56.7 p.c. of the rated beds, or 5.8 beds per 1,000 popula- 
tion; and in 1969 (or Jan. 1, 1970), 56.8 p.c., or 5.6 per 1,000 population. In both years, 
the lowest number of rated beds in general hospitals was recorded in Quebec (4.9 and 4.7, 
respectively), and the highest number in Saskatchewan (7.2 each year). Mental hospitals 
accounted for 30.3 p.c. (38.1 per 1,000 population) and 29.1 p.c. (2.8 per 1,000 population) 
of the rated beds in 1968 and 1970, respectively; allied special hospitals for 11.0 p.c. (1.1 per 
1,000 population) and 12.3 p.c. (1.3), respectively; and the remainder, 2.0 p.c. (0.2 per 1,000 
population), and 1.9 p.c. (0.2), respectively, were located in tuberculosis sanatoria. 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Detailed information will be found in the following DBS publications: Hospital Statistics, Vols. Ito VII (Catalogue 
Nos. 83-210 to 83-216); Mental Health Statistics, Vol. III (Catalogue No. 83-205); Tuberculosis Statistics, Vol. IT 
(Catalogue No. 83-207); Annual Salaries of Hospital Nursing Personnel (Catalogue No. 83- -218); and List of Canadian 
Hospitals and Related Tnstitutions and Facilities (Catalogue Ne. 83-201). 
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Si, 
6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Province and Type, as at Dee. 31, 1968 and Jan. 1, 1970 
Totals, 
General Allied Special General and 
Allied Special 
Province or Territory 
and Category Beds Beds Beds 
Hos- per Hos- pe Hos- Le 
itals | Beds 1,000 itals | Beds 1,000 itals | Beds 1,000 
P Popu- | P Popu- || P Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 
No. No. No. No, No. No. No. No. No. 
1968 
Newfoundland— 
TRTLONTIC) oS ey See ee ee ie ee 33 2,752 5.4 14 230 0.5 47 2,982 5.9 
Private Miata RYRUh To Jeiiwl ef e/atsValiala! siaver’stére'6.e.5 =_= = ——- = — —— —— — oS 
43s Gigs ee ee _ — _— — — — 
Prince Edward Island— 
IED Ca ee oe ei crcictnahe abrdioe 8 708 6.4 1 30 0.1 9 738 6.7 
EF Bly ABO eee sero hose eeeare cisniecs — — — — — 
BAG Orne NPM. casts St cen _ = == == == = = ar = 
Nova Scotia— 
LENE? SO Bee oe a ee 44 | 4,308 Sor 3 185 0.2 47 | 4,493 9 
PUP ARO ite ona hte re nelon 1 5 -- — — — 1 5 Se 
Hed eral eee i ef ecnhnk 2 564 0.7 — — —_— 2 564 0.7 
New Brunswick— 
PUIG Hest aces PAs cin sek Ge oes 8 38 3, 869 6.2 2 105 0.2 40 3,974 6.4 
LEAN SEITE? i, a te ie ee ee ee = _— — — — — 
Hed Oren, ..Sd ae bina seo taa, 1 305 0.5 — _ = 1 305 0.5 
Quebec— 
BabliCnt ay i. nA hate Wisc 139 | 27,925 4,7 43 6,477 ilpal 182 | 34,402 5.8 
ELV ALO ee HO PM Bio) 5 cry lec ie ue oa 24 796 0.1 51 2,419 0.4 75 3,215 0.5 
eG eral eee Pc hce sme moe ccosyor s i 570 Om 8 1,128 0.2 8) 1,698 0.3 
Ontario— 
[etri6t hos pk aoe AA a oe 185 | 40,034 5.5 39 5, 267 0.7 224 | 45,301 6.2 
LEWES ene Ree Ane 10 547 0.1 57 1,523 0.2 67 2,070 0.3 
OCC alma Be toch ae et we 4 1,841 0.3 4 16 -- 8 1,857 0.3 
Manitoba— 
iN Sea Ae, See eee 79 5,138 5.3 4 878 0.9 83 6,016 6.2 
SE TEVEL LC RR A E-P, 2 tioy o tices cies 3 40 -- 1 50 0.1 4 90 0.1 
1Ehe3 gs Ie ae eS 3 693 One 10 37 -- 13 730 0.8 
Saskatchewan— 
IBUDL Cae Se Pye sch oak cote eva: 143 6,772 Teal if 581 0.6 150 7,808 deta 
BRIG Aboee ct yee etapa eas a. — — -- — 
3 570 (2) a | 8 ae ceo 2 114 Orn 1 a -- 3 118 Om 
Alberta— 
CSIC a eee a ee Be 116 | 10,019 6.6 29 2,855 1.9 145 | 12,874 8.4 
RV AIGG Are net ee Ne (o5 ch caetore ei As _— — 
PES atari 2 ee 2 Oe ae a 5 910 0.6 3 11 -- 8 921 0.6 
British Columbia— 
LPAVLODLCOR. hear <a = ae ae Ae ee 87 | 10,097 5.0 20 1,362 0.7 107 | 11,459 7 
PAV ALGAE «nt i eee len. c 5 44 -- 5 44 -- 
PGC Or AL marys pat ae Bo Oe 4 1,642 0.8 1 30 -- 5 1,672 0.8 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
PARLORS Re tc Ee eee Aes oe 9 264 5.7 9 264 5.7 
LEAT 2102 et Se 1 8 0.2 1 8 0.2 
GCI Ales eey cA ae ge | en ites 3 248 5.4 21 85 1.8 24 333 ar} 
Canada, 1968— 
Publics 260. 75. ses oS. 881 111,886 5.4 162 | 17,970 0.9 1,043 |129,856 6.3 
REIVAGC BAS tne 44 1,440 0.1 109 3,992 0.2 153 5,432 0.3 
Bederal A on es 25 6,887 0.3 48 1,311 0.1 73 8,198 0.4 


' Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1968. 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal! Hospitals, 
by Province and Type, as at Dec. 31, 1968 and Jan. 1, 1970—continued 


Mental Tuberculosis Totals, All Hospitals 
Province or Territory 
and Category ee ee ee 
Hos-'| Beds | 1,000 | Ho% | Beds | 1,000 | Hs | Beds | 1,000 
pivars Popuse ieeeewe Popu- || P1%4's Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1968 
Newfoundiand— 
PUBLIC H pete ce seen. 1 827 1.6 1 223 0.4 49 4,032 8.0 
Priv bene Memeo seer cere teres _— — — 
Mederal#e. pitta sree ccc ocen mente -= a == = se = 
Prince Edward Island— 
UDG Beypetets cena see erate rar states eee 2 391 3.6 il 30 0.3 12 1,159 10.5 
PTV ALO cn me meals censtaxee aeare erie — — — — 
ied era lati yeanrectoeh celetests = pts a as as 
Nova Scotia— 
Publick. va tert cence tac.cctr mosis Seva 5 | 1,840 2.4 2 352 0.5 54 | 6,685 8.8 
IPrivanetacannrsvecmeteh cee css —_ — —_— 1 7 ki) -- 
ecleralieemenicn acc ateue octet _ — — — — —_— 2 564 0.7 
New Brunswick— 
PUG eta face melo os 3 | 1,906 Sal 2 218 0.8 45 | 6,098 9.8 
Dringvemmectercnr cn eae eet —_ _ _— _— — — —_ _ — 
Hederalaney tna crosman — — — — — — 1 305 0.5 
Quebec— 
Publicar Mate es canter ae 32 | 17,656 3.0 LOM TG 0.2 224 | 53,219 9.0 
PTV ADS Teepe ar akole erences is quel larel sats | c= = = — = — 75 3,215 OS 
Mederal weer cn ene _ -— _ — — — 9 | 1,698 0.3 
Ontario— 
PurbhiGie ores Stic haku eoivels 35 | 22,828 3.1 10 1,057 0.1 269 | 6y,186 cys) 
IBELVibC err nse tele ass aiePencnhsiess 10 807 0.1 _ — — 77 2,877 0.4 
edenalensn sca reruns — — — 1 150 -- 9 2,007 0.3 
Manitoba— 
TERI AY Grs: A), dao decimate ek SER ees Oo On ONS Uf 2,890 3.0 2 207 0,2 92 9,113 9.4 
IPAS REN os aanon etme nee ora _— — _— 4 90 0.1 
MederalWaewr cere cuneate _— — 13 730 0.8 
Saskatchewan— 
Pa blicwy ocean tere ectceeees 4 2,921 3.0 2 302 0.3 156 | 10,576 11.0 
IPRIVabe ie casa i caseatday eoatiten —_— — — — — — 
Vaea Revie Ee het ae de RR ene Ee _— — — _ — — 3 118 0.1 
Alberta— 
Publics een. eae Are etna 8] 5,692 3.7 2 384 0.3 155 | 18,950 12.4 
Privates somes caster aah ots — — — — — — — _ — 
iP ederali ery: sath traiateain aha eee — — — — -—— _ 8 921 0.6 
British Columbia— 
PublO dey eis wiusireoetciies + 7 | 6,481 3.2 2 174 0.1 116 | 18,064 9.0 
Priva be nnencetcre he cio ticisereieia ars 1 63 -- _ — —_— 6 107 0.1 
WMederaly errs. ote o kee sturte cane —_ — -- — -- oa iy Wee 0.8 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
Publica... Se ataNe net aselel 4 Whrake Sheree fata — - — 9 264 5.7 
MATA V LOE ren delete sae Sey neers = — — — — — 1 8 0.2 
Mederallieete seuttevethrrs ci nelancr ert: -- — — — _ -- 24 333 7.2 
104 | 63,382 3.1 34 | 4,108 0.2 || 1,181 |197,346 O25) 
11 870 -- — — -- 164 | 6,302 0.3 
1 150 -- 74 | 8,348 0.4 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1968. 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Province and Type, as at Dee. 31, 1968 and Jan. 1, 1970—continued 
Totals, 
General Allied Special General and 
Allied Special 
Province or Territory Bed Bed B ao 
and Category ii oe ee se 
os- Hos- Hos- 
re Beds 1,000 A Beds 1,000 ai Beds 1,000 
pitals Popu- pitals Pont: pitals Pont 
lation! lation! lation! 
No No. No No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1970 
Newfoundland— 
PDO teh fet Senciah cide dsceetacas 34 2,523 4.9 14 488 0.9 48 3,011 5.8 
IEEU LO RTT le einere ecietet ves Sarcies — — — — — — — — — 
PUG Or Al oo 8 ie crepes areiayasais shes aaieidave —_ _ - “> — a — _— — 
Prince Edward Island— 
MTD EUG een re 16 shave mcetotshoiaerseeate 8 724 6.6 1 30 0.3 9 754 6.9 
PPBUV RTC sis ccye cies aves oie aisie e.orsiarsie _— — —_— _ — — — — — 
1 DAZE GTC RGD, Say ee cn Spa eae _ _— — -- _— — — — — 
Nova Scotia— 
SEELG So seteraciatelers aie escvnie ie was ctaeve 44 4,323 Ba 3 270 0,4 47 4,593 6.0 
Pri vabe ite cree ens fsieialeleeosaiolein’ 1 D, -- — = — 1 5 ae 
BVOC OPAL RES. archi otis crib nle-x.0 vee os 2 553 0.7 — — _— 2 553 0.7 
New Brunswick— 
PP LIG Sete Aone seh ifeeiocea scnatialens 37 4,106 6.6 2 105 0.2 39 4,211 6.8 
MATEUS ete ta cartons Cine foe Fe Sines _ — — — a — — — — 
LCE Rign Ib Ae Se eae i ee ii 280 0.4 —_ —_— — 1 280 0.4 
Quebec— 
aR OT CR 44 cn cmd On Ocene ce rece 137 | 26,985 4.5 50 7,952 153 187 | 34,937 5.8 
STAY AUC seein a cleretod ow aie leis. a'oiotie ss 21 732 Ort 49 2,364 0.4 70 3,096 0.5 
CLEA Meese ar fecllis ee tera ares 2 582 0.1 8 1,098 0.2 10 1,680 0.3 
Ontario— 
MP TDLIG Aettec aiey. ssa ois 8 ala Sho ee iss 186 | 40,122 Duo 4] 6,152 0.8 227 | 46,274 6.1 
PCL VEO etises oe sBip Sela ttvere(s s'e(slerete 10 231 -- 54 1,198 0.2 64 1,429 0.2 
APOIO HL es fo ciard veins cidiavecerprats nis 5 1,921 0.3 6 24 -- iit 1,945 0.3 
Manitoba— 
BO PSLIG Seen es Atereta eee eet ore tee ke 78 4,931 5.0 5 1,122 bau 83 6,053 Ga2 
PTV AUS Moe viciec te ikisysisicieca ese scievabis 3 35 -- 1 50 0.1 4 85 0.1 
OH Gral epee me eta Yok 8 ancc 3 673 0.7 12 45 -- 15; 718 0.7 
Saskatchewan— 
PU DLiC sepals cice ile pierce eal ae we soe 136 6,760 Gell 7 569 0.6 143 7,329 eye 
PES UE: met tatate cle cclaroree Dein evatereitre _— _— — _ -— —_— — _— —_— 
MBCLOPAl eet cs tilde tiek e seleie ss 2 114 0.1 1 4 -- 3 118 0.1 
Alberta— 
DELL ELOA Rr eer Senos CRTC OCe oer 116 | 10,361 6.5 30 2,919 1.8 146 | 13,280 8.4 
Private aisles nideavet ese « (<\'siotu; oni ate) She lslsle\ wie 4 —— == — ian — a a = 
Wadearalsteeas asso see cesses 5 904 0.6 3 12 -- 8 916 0.6 
British Columbia— 
gO) (TOR ny As eee eed oer 87 | 10,581 5.0 21 1,431 0.7 108 | 12,012 Saye 
NV RU te sistas ax. pies sats erdha.oe mlapevors 4 37 -- — _— —_ 4 37 -- 
Recteral wetter csek acivanrsletes sips 3 1,516 0.7 1 30 -- 4 1,546 Og 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
ED Lites oe i tnicee te Ot cette 9 263 5.4 9 263 5.4 
BEIM ALC et ee Biares oldies © sf ovebso:5 1 13 0.3 —_ _ — 1 13 0.3 
ROE SL AAG 5 tein Jee ah tors md ald 3 248 5.1 24 97 2.0 27 345 7.0 
Canada, 1970— 
PbO Cees om cheb tak 872 |111,679 5.3 174 | 21,038 1.0 1,046 |132, 717 6.2 
PElVaAles fe0- oc 0e onto 40 1,053 -- 104 3,612 0.2 144 4,665 0.2 
bY od) Ree See eee 26 | 6,791 0.3 55 1,310 0.1 81 8,101 0.4 


| 1 Based on estimated population as at Jan. 1, 1970, 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Province and Type as at Dec. 31, 1968 and Jan. 1, 1970—concluded 


Mental Tuberculosis Totals, All Hospitals 
Province or Territory cE 
and Category ee ee is ee 
Hos-'| Beds | 1,000 | Hos | Beds | 1,000 || H°8- | Beds | 1,000 
Pp Popu- pu Popu- p Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1970 
Newfoundland— 
ib lic Reno hs feces eaters 1 827 1.6 1 223 0.4 50 4,061 7.9 
TIVO eee cent on eral teen — — — — -- — — — 
Med eral stant nab rere eteibtorice err _ — a = — = _ = sae 
Prince Edward Island— 
IPD LICE ete be eae eis eters oelctels 2 391 3.6 1 30 0.3 12 1,175 10.7 
J lahyehiehryq eo ota OC ARO reo OOOUEDS _— — — — — — 
inederalleyy omer stecee eon afte _ — — — — — _ — — 
Nova Scotia— 
TPA LO meee a snayoracavoieeatecaasoreete Wiser 5 | 1,790 293 2 352 0.5 541 6,735 8.8 
PPT AUCH so Seicre tase ele ts orere’e essere ote — — — — — —— il 15 ayy 
HEC eral agence we wowtererterea ees _ — — — — — 2 553 0.7 
New Brunswick— 
Publica een. tek aloe aer cies 3 1,911 3.1 _ —_— —_— 42 6,122 9.8 
= == — 1 280 0.4 
34 | 17,721 3.0 10 1,161 0.2 231 | 53,819 9.0 
= oo = = = = 70 3,096 0.5 
— — — —_— = == 10 1,680 0.3 
3 20, 506 Pest 11 1,028 0.1 273 | 67,808 9.0 
ll 907 0.1 — — — 75 2,336 0.3 
= = as ze ze = 11] 1,945 0.3 
7 2,892 3.0 2 235 ORZ 92 9,180 9.4 
— —_— — 4 85 Om 
— — — -- —— “= 15 718 0.7 
4 2,921 Ball 2 312 0.3 149 | 10,562 Tula 
== = — — — — 3 118 0.1 
8 4,777 3.0 2 400 0.3 156 | 18,457 UG 
8 916 0.6 
8 6,479 3.1 2 173 0.1 118 | 18,664 8.8 
1 7 -- 5 10 0.1 
— = = a 1,546 0.7 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
PUBIC, RYN tets iorete os Oe seine ete: - 9 263 5.4 
IPTV ALO Sea Te hoe ean enc = = = 1 13 0.3 
ECLErAl Mi Arine te enone eeietes 20 345 7.0 
Canada, 1979— 
ublich esse 107 | 60,215 2.8 33 3,914 0.2 1,186 |196,846 9.3 
Privatev2ecc sche 12 977 -- 156 5, 642 0.3 
Rederal yy52.6 kes _— — — 0.4 


81 8,101 


1 Based on estimated population as at Jan, 1, 1970. 
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Total adult and child admissions to all Canadian hospitals exceeded 3,408,900 in 
1968, an increase of 3.5 p.c. over 1967; there were 164 admissions per 1,000 population 
in the later year. Admissions to general hospitals in 1968 numbered 3,238,600, 


or 156.1 per 1,000 population, compared with 3,119,000 or 


152.9 per 1,000 population in 


the previous year. The average daily population in all Canadian hospitals was 178,130 in 
1968, little changed from the average of 178,050 in 1967. Of the 1968 average daily total, 
general hospitals accounted for 53.2 p.c. and mental hospitals for 33.4 p.c., compared with 
51.7 p.c. and 35.0 p.c., respectively, in 1967. Percentage occupancy varied with the type of 
hospital and was highest in private allied special hospitals (94.4 p.c.) in 1968 and in public 
mental hospitals (98.1 p.c.) in 1967; in both years the lowest rate of occupancy was in 
federal tuberculosis sanatoria (61.9 p.c. and 67.0 p.c., respectively). 


7.—Movement of Patients and Patient-Days In Operating Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, 1967 and 1968 


Nors.—‘‘Patients”’ refers to adults and children. 


the year concerned. 


All ratios are based on population estimates as at June 1 of 


Type of Service and Item 


Type of Service and Item 1967 1968 
Pusuic Hosprtats 
General— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 109, 083 112),377 
PANGLIMASS TONS stats atc co. 6 Sheva keicyors 3,001,895 | 3,127,920 
- Per 1,000 population....... 147, 1 150.8 
PaMent-GAYVS..s25. socio a: OL Le 679 | 32,402,654 
Per 1,000 population....... 1,523. 0 ot 562.0 
Average daily number of 
DAbICNIS: Jae ccc casting sas 85, ee 88, aa 8 
Per 1,000 population....... 4.3 
Percentage occupancy!....... 78. 7 79.7 
Allied Special— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 17, 733 17,947 
INGINIESIONS Sy). San ts ia teeta 87,250 82,391 
Per 1,000 population....... 4.3 4.0 
AUICNU-GA VB es soo, rice siento 5, 729,192 5,909, 664 
Per 1,000 population....... 280.8 284.9 
Average daily number of 
PAUENES Ke. are ct Notes wars 15, 696.6 16, ne : 
Per 1,000 population....... 0.8 
Percentage occupancy!....... 89.5 00. : 
Mental— 
Beds set up at Dee. 31....... 65,094 61,500 
PACLIMISSIONS Wat .s celtate ty 54,517 56, 324 
Per 1,000 population....... 2.7 2.7 
PaMent-GAVS... 5... cones 22,494, 813 21,528,497 
Per 1,000 population....... il 102.4 ik 037.6 
Average daily number of 
DAUONGSy Ghee tse kaa sis 61, oh: 4 58, 807.4 
Per 1,000 population....... 3.0 2.8 
Percentage occupancy!....... 98.1 93.2 
Tuberculosis— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31.,..... 4,443 3,931 
AARAISSTONS ates ccten caves care 8,694 7,740 
Per 1,000 population....... 0.4 0.4 
Pationt-days:. cc ba «ssc at 1,149,572 1,007,332 
Per 1,000 population....... 56.3 48.6 
Average daily number of 
pavlente A he sneer eae 3,149.5 2,102.0 
Per 1,000 population....... 0.2 0.1 
Percentage occupancy!....... 70.7 64.2 
Private Hosprrars 
General— 
Beds set up at Dec, 31....... 1,710 1,448 
AGINIBBIONE. 2; .. av hss oeieane 52,222 52,673 
Per 1,000 population....... 2.6 2.5 
Patient-days i RS eae ayer 514,815 445,184 
Per 1,000 population. ...... 25.2 21.5 
Average daily number of 
TAUIODES foe eee eta cee 2 1,410.5 1,216.3 
Per 1,000 population....... 0.1 0.1 
Percentage occupancy!,...... 85.4 84.0 


Allied Special— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 
JAC CLIMASSIONS|: eect cterete traps waters 

Per 1,000 population....... 
Patient-daysueaavale, cman 
Per 1,000 population......, 
Average daily number of 
patients: ea sce ceee 
Per 1,000 population. . : 
Percentage occupancy! 


Mental— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 
AGIMISSLONSie.. eeeee niente: 

Per 1,000 population....... 
Patient-darysiien se eck 
Per 1,000 population....... 
Average daily number of 
DAblentSss wore eeeeetee 
Per 1,000 population. . ; 
Percentage occupancy! 


General— 

Beds set up at Dec. 31...... 
IACIMISSIONS saree cry heresies 
Per 1,000 population....... 
Patient-daysi. 0... «sae sens 
Per 1,000 population....... 
Average daily number of 
PALICNG se ecu meee nae ae 

Per 1,000 population....... 
Percentage occupancy!....... 


Allied Special— 

Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 
IGIMmISSiONS = eyes see ee acre 
Per 1,000 population....... 
Patient-daysy <2 a Naor ers 
Per 1,000 population....... 
Average daily number of 
patientess.t.< cists ctr 

Per 1,000 population....... 
Percentage occupancy!....... 


Tuberculosis— 

Beds set up at Dec. 81....... 
AGTAISSIONS). 25 eee eee ems 
Per 1,000 population....... 

Pa tient-days. cee ameter s 
Per 1,000 population....... 
Average daily number of 
PAPIENIS Ge. kpdrccae serene 

Per 1,000 population....... 
Percentage occupancy!....... 


1967 1968 
Private Hosprrats— 
concluded 

3,966 3,918 
16,807 16,461 
0.8 0.8 
1eBB6, S100 Teoron2n0 
65.5 66.3 
3,661.1 3,760.3 
0.2 0.2 
92.0 94.4 
739 843 
3,319 3,406 
0.2 0.2 
264,957 283, 534 
13.0 13.7. 
750.5 774.7 
"96.7 91.6 


FEDERAL Hospirrats 


7,289 6, 785 
64,860 58,013 
2.8 

1,999, 363 1,844,975 
§8.0 88.9 
5,479.1{ 5,040.9 
0.3 0.2 
74.3 73.3 
1,296 1,300 
2'713 2'849 
0.1 0.1 
368,756 | 369,270 
i8.1 17.8 
1,010.3 | 1,008.9 
“73.8 17.3 
148 147 
1,375 1,138 
0.1 0.1 

36,, 680 33,971 
1.8 1.6 
100.5 92.8 
"67.0 "61.9 


1 Based on rated bed capacity. 
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The average length of stay of adults and children separated from public general and 
allied special hospitals was 11.7 days in 1968, little changed from 1967 when the average 
was 11.5 days. Table 8 shows the variation in average length of stay by type of hospital 
and by region. ‘The chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation hospitals, with an average 
length of stay of 126 days in 1968, represent the upper limit, far exceeding that of other 
types of hospitals. In public general hospitals, length of stay increases with bed capacity, 
usually because of the greater availability and utilization of more complex services in 
larger hospitals to which more severe cases are referred. 


8.—Average Length of Stay of Adults and Children in Public General and 
Allied Special Hospitals, by Province, 1968 


Type of Hospital |Nfld.|P.E.I.) N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. | N.W.T.] Canada 
days | days | days | days | days | days | days |} days | days | days | days | days days 
Generale) cimse saat LORS ae Deven LOLS Ose VOR: |elite sO. 2a lee Ol oi mers. |ano seal mene 8.6 10.3 
1- 9 beds........ _ — 8.6] 8.3] 6.6] — 9.3} 8.4] 5.8] 5.7] — — 8.0 
Taek er  srclereae RCO deoal i VS PR WSO! ate eal PAB ASG Ah eee Gajsal 5.9 7.2 
2 gO toma peta tet (ote Heese) ew AGE Saul) Goat eG VEG Eel Ose | AGP = 9.4 dint 
BO a0 OO aa Sea ee Sa ere, |e ull ere a lOO) r8Oss meno. seinl immny al Oram ita _— 8.9 
100= 190 nea 10.4) 9.8 | 10.6 | 9.7) 9.4] 10.0 | 10.0) 9.2) 8.2] 8.7) — — 9.5 
200200 ee ne ees Lala ebvo | LO-2neOnseLOngn Mesa OalomOn meses || nocd | lm — 10.1 
800-499 “ ....... 1655 |. — |, 10.5 | 12.2 | 10.5) 11.3°) 9927 7 10.9 |, 920 | 10.7 | — — 11.0 
iste eos ES Pe eetese _— — | 18.9 | 17.7 | 12.0 | 11.4 | 11.6 | 12.4 | 10.2 | 10.6) — — 11.6 
1,000 or more beds...| — _— — _ 12.0} 15.0} — — 12.8 | 12.8 | — _— 13.4 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, _convales- 
cent and rehabili- 
tations wena sees 163.4 | 46.4 | 37.8 | 60.6 |126.5 |161.6 |104.2 |275.8 |1386.4 | 54.7 | — — 126.0 
Others sieeeioveea: 5.6} — 7.8 | — | 14.3] 10.8) — 2.2 | 6.38) 7.2 | — — E@) 
All Public 
Hospitals, 1968...) 11.0 | 10.0 | 10.8 | 10.6 | 12.3 | 12.6 | 10.8 | 10.3 | 10.9 | 10.1] 6.1 8.6 11.7 


Table 9 shows that full-time personnel in all Canadian hospitals numbered 313,395 in 
1968, which was an increase of 3.6 p.c. over 1967. In all general hospitals the number of 
full-time personnel per 100 rated beds was 195.8 in 1967 and 198.1 in 1968; in mental hospi- 
tals it was 67.7 in 1967 and 71.2 in 1968; and in tuberculosis sanatoria 94.4 and 91.6, re- 
spectively. It is interesting to note that the proportion of the Canadian civilian labour 
force employed, both full-time and part-time, in all Canadian hospitals gradually increased 
from 3.7 p.c. in 1961 to 4.5 p.c. in 1968. 


§.—Full-Time Personnel Employed in Operating Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Province, 1968 


General Meee open Mental Tuberculosis 
Provines or Territory Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
Number | Rated | Number] Rated | Number] Rated | Number] Rated 
Beds Beds Beds Beds 
Newfoundland............. 5,982 217.4 6, 206 208.1 701 84.8 204 91.5 
Prince Edward Island..... WANE 15251 alla) iste QT 70.8 54 180.0 
Nova Scotia : 9 , 206 188.7 9,531 188.2 1,651 84.3 509 144.6 
New Brunswick............ 8,151 195.3 8, 287 193.7 1,232 64.6 207 95.0 
@Quebeesineear. 69,115 236.0 80,451 204.8 12,970 ome 995 85.7 
Ontario 85,199 200.8 92,778 188.5 18, 234 Hikes dk 843 69.8 
Manitob: 11,049 188.2 12,442 182.0 1,981 69.2 223 107.7 
Saskatchewan 10,372 150.6 10, 893 145.8 1,719 58.8 292 96.7 
Alberta 18,277 167.3 20,886 151.4 3,436 60.4 416 108.3 
British Columbia 19,133 162.5 20, 633 156.7 3,640 56.1 157 90.2 
Narkon Lerrivorye see tee 145 98.6 154 95.7 — — _ _— 
Northwest Territories..... 317 90.9 378 90.1 — _— — — 
Canadan. sce 238, 023 198.1 | 263,754 183.9 45,741 71.2 3,900 91.6 
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Table 10 gives revenues and expenditures of public hospitals in 1967 and 1968. 
Revenues for all such hospitals in 1968 totalled $1,989,214,000, an amount 16.0 p.c. more 
than in 1967. The proportion accounted for by net in-patient earnings was lowest in 
public maternity, communicable disease and orthopaedic hospitals (79.7 p.c.) and highest 
in public chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation hospitals (94.5 p.c.). Of the total 
revenue, public general hospitals accounted for $1,512,547,000, an increase of 17.2 p.c. 
over 1967. 


Continuing the rapid upward trend of recent years, total expenditures in all public 
hospitals amounted to $2,060,980,000 in 1968, 15.6 p.c. higher than those in 1967 which, 
in turn, had been 15.4 p.c. above those in 1966. Gross salaries and wages represented the 
largest expenditure item in both 1967 and 1968, ranging in the later year from a low of 
64.7 p.c. in mental hospitals to a high of 71.6 p.c. in chronic, convalescent and rehabilita- 
tion hospitals. Of the total expenditures, public general hospitals accounted for 
$1,573,715,000 in 1968, which was an increase of 16.6 p.c. over 1967. Table 11 shows that 
the proportion of expenditures allocated to gross salaries and wages was somewhat lower 
in the Atlantic Provinces than in the other provinces. 


10.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals, by Type, 1967 and 1968 


Revenues Expenditures 
. Operating|) Net Net | Grants Gross | Medical 
Type of Hospital Hospitals |} In- Out- and Total Salaries} and D Othe Total 
patient | patient | Other a and [Surgical] ~7USS a ote 
i Earnings|Harnings| Income Wages |Supplies 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c. $7000 p.c. p.c. p.c. Dice $’000 
1967 
Goncrales sho... 874 88.9 5.8 5.3 |1,290,759 || 66.4 3.2 3.6 26.8 | 1,349,278 
1- 9beds..... 32 83.2 8.8 8.0 ,976 || 65.6 2.68 3.8 28.1 2,077 
1 Oe ZA Se eer 206 88.3 6.5 5.2 24,336 61.7 2.5 4.8 31.0 25,841 
Aiea. | 196 89.7 5.8 4.5 51, 442 Gua 2.5 4.1 plea 54,350 
BO 99. ooh 147 90.9 5.6 325 91,296 |} 65.0 2.6 3.7 28.7 95,409 
100-199) Fock... 128 90.2 5.9 3.9 181,514 67.3 2.9 3.6 26.2 190,009 
200-290), 0) Se, 67 88.9 6.2 4.9 184,377 65.2 3.2 3.5 28.1 192,389 
300-499 “ 1... 59 88.5 6.0 5.5 288 , 003 67.0 3.2 3.4 26.4 301,638 
500-999 “ ..... 30 88.6 5.6 5.8 302, 163 66.9 3.4 Seth 26.0 316,539 
1,000 or more beds. 9 87.5 5.1 7.4 165,652 |) 67.7 3.6 3.6 25.1 171,026 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convales- 
cent and reha- 
bilitation....... 108 93.9 1.2 4.9 95,359 || 70.7 1.3 2.3 25.0 99,167 
Octer eee 54 82.2 6.1 NY 29,783 67.6 2.4 2.7 27.3 31,965 
Mental sites no 100 80.1 0.4 19.5 272,792 72.9 Onn 2.4 24.0 274,942 
Tuberculosis....... 37 87.2 2.0 10.8 26,399 || 68.1 1.0 2.0 28.9 26,916 
1968 
MACDOPAL OF. Ses oiose 881 88.5 6.6 4.9 |1,512,547 || 66.6 3.2 3.4 26.8 | 1,573,715 
1— 9 beds..... 32 83.2 10.1 Geri 2,029 || 66.5 2.5 3.6 27.4 2,207 
AO 24 ELE ee 200 86.2 aye 5.1 26,195 62.8 2.4 4.6 80.2 27,925 
ie he 201 88.8 7.0 4.2 58,995 || 62.8 2.4 4.0 30.8 62,311 
50-99 “ ..... 145 90.1 6.5 3.4 101,853 66.3 2.6 3.6 27.5 106, 293 
100-190" 9 ee: 130 89.5 7.0 3.5 204, 240 67.4 3.0 3.4 26.2 213, 493 
200-209 “ ..... 70 89.0 7.2 3.8 219,969 65.5 3.2 3.3 28.0 228 , 327 
300-499 “ ..... 58 88.1 6.9 5.0 307, 430 67.2 3.2 3.2 26.4 320, 707 
500-999 “ ..... 37 88.5 6.2 5.3 416,791 66.8 3.4 3.4 26.4 431,923 
1,000 or more beds. 8 OZaL 5.9 7.0 175,045 68.0 3.6 3.1 25.3 180,529 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convales- 
cent and reha- 
bilitation....... 112 94.5 1.3 4.2 112,356 71.6 1.3 2.2 24.9 115,849 
ROE HOR Se P92, crete. 50 79.7 9.2 11 iA 32,909 65.4 2.8 2.7 29.1 34,500 
Mietitalss oy Sonnac ost 105 81.6 0.4 18.0 304, 872 64.7 ied 5.4 28.8 309 , 402 
Tuberculosis....... 36 87.3 2.4 10.6 26,530 || 68.9 1.0 2.0 28.1 27,514 
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REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF PUBLIC HOSPITALS* 
AND COSTAPER SPATIENT = DAY a195 7-68 
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* GENERAL, ALLIED SPECIAL, MENTAL AND TUBERCULOSIS 


11.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public General Hospitals, by Province, 
1967 and 1968 


Expenditures 
= a Operating] Total 

Province or Territory Hospitals || Revenue || Gross Medical 
polars ae Drugs Other Total 

Wages | Supplies 
No. $'000 Dic: Dees p.€; Dic $’000 

1967 

Newloundlandicer er rcse aocrtiee sea 33 27,013 54.4 3.9 4.9 36.8 29,385 
Princess cdywarcelslandnnys siesta sie 8 5,176 60.6 oo 3.8 32.5 | 5,289 
INCAS WOW Mpace anaes bold ant ode hone ber 44 47,207 58.1 2.9 3.4 35.6 48,196 
(Newabrimswick 5: no 40, ooscpecrirr 38 38, 932 61.3 AO Su 31.5 39,633 
(AIT SON, 0 Onis Roem oii IG orcas 135 || 361,027 71.2 Bb 3.6 22.1 | 395,748 
(QiNlsWalopt. SYR naan ga Norn carne meee 184 || 492,497 65.5 3.1 3.5 27.9 | 499,188 
Manito bapepe ma tatrcatathon wncoanneic ars 78 55,902 64.2 3.6 4.2 28.0 55,682 
Saskatehewaneocenc chan. sence. 144 62,479 63.9 3.3 3.8 29.0 65,321 
AMD erties soars « aetnisdictele aero 114 93,957 63.4 2.9 3.3 30.4 98,946 
Britishv@olumbiaceaeent ccm ences 87 || 105,365 67.8 3.4 3.6 25.2 | 110,455 
Mukonerritornventiescs- samen mies 2 118 62.1 ne Bhatt) 32.1 187 
Northwest Territories......00<00000> 7 1,086 55.4 2.3 2.4 39.9 1,248 
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11.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public General Hospitals, by Province, 
1967 and 1968—concluded 


Expenditures 

Ree e 5 Operating|} Total Gross Medical 

Province or Territory Hospitals || Revenue || Salaries and D Otk Total 
and Surgical muse ace o 

Wages | Supplies 

No. $000 p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. $000 
1968 

INewroumdland: 20s. cib. ee « cecee nies es 33 33, 202 57.5 Boll 4.4 34.4 35,817 
Prince Edward Island................ 8 5,491 59.7 3.2 4.0 33.1 5,671 
INO vaeOahiers tt hor ar ne cten me 44 53,078 59.8 2.9 Bee 34.1 54,377 
INGWABTUDSCWVIOIE. cv ciceiec et cane son 38 45,382 62.7 3.6 3.4 30.3 46,079 
BUVGI NE Tae Be Aare oc ee eee ee 139 410,156 70.0 3.3 3.6 23.1 442,066 
ONAL OM Coma a acto n ond selene 185 593,541 65.9 3.0 3.2 27.9 602, 229 
WER RIGOD Seen selene nla cic suls 79 64, 442 65.7 3.7 3.9 26.7 64,761 
Das enUC POW Anite ties cen ss stahi acter: 143 68, 689 64.1 3.3 3.6 29.0 72,301 
AT Ber iaetes sae ne bie ke cick obec. 116 108, 767 64.2 2.9 3.2 29.7 114, 550 
PS TInISMACOLUTNN DIAS or hen atte a caiaieo ome © 87 128,411 69.4 3.4 3.3 23.9 134, 244 
WaTcON LE ONCtGory., coe an sic cerns cians nolan 2 122 56.4 2.5 6.5 34.6 222 
Northwest Territories................ 7 1, 266 57.3 3.0 Patil 37.0 1,398 


- Generally, salaries of hospital nursing personnel were 10.6 p.c. higher in 1968 than in 
1967 and varied directly according to academic qualifications. For general-duty regis- 
tered nurses employed in public general hospitals, the average annual salary varied from 
$5,521 for those classified as graduate nurse only, to $5,976 for those with a Bachelor’s 
degree in nursing (Table 12). Among graduate nurses without additional qualifications 
in public general hospitals, directors of nursing education received the highest average 
salary ($7,636) and general-duty nurses (not registered) the lowest ($4,997). On the 
average, general-duty nurses (registered) without additional qualifications employed in 
public mental hospitals earned more ($5,821) than their counterparts in other types of 
hospitals. 


12.—Average Annual Salaries of Nursing Personnel in Public Hospitals, by Academic 
Qualifications, Employment Category and Type of Hospital, 1968 


(Excludes shift differential pay) 


o 
Category state Category pees 
$ $ 
Academic Qualifications—! Employment Category—concluded 
Graduate MUS: ONL Yn <oetecussdls suiecetscete cee 5, Dal Headinurse seacecse cee acon 6,688 
Clinical postgraduate training........... 5,869 Assistantiheadenurses.cncpesmiae ste maeess 6,089 
University diploma—one year........... 5, 857 MCAChON crucmotks Week > Meck ees meee enior 6, 087 
Bachelor’s degree in nursing............. 5,976 General duty registered................. oe b2ik 
General duty not registered............. 4,997 
Employment Category—? 
Director nursing education.............. 7,636 |\Type of Public Hospital—* 
Nursing director hist Now. eee ais 7,545 GS (she) 02) Bae ee attins nora aon homme arc etcio 8 5 5,621 
Associate or assistant nursing director... 7,530 Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. 5,603 
Associate or assistant director nursing Mental 706 iaaicts are stot eloe otereietens ohercers 5, 821 
CELUCH TION. cae Sar eon etc carte nie kts 7,304 ‘Tuberculosisy.cccmtcn een ee 5,450 
Nursing BUPEVISOL -sdsie ses. g<.oP ates ee 7,105 OCHS TS Se eae tora aeera eae ere 5,525 
1 General-duty (registered) nurse—public general hospitals. 2 Graduate nurse without additional quali- 
fications—public general hospitals. 3 General-duty (registered) nurse without additional qualifications. 


In public general hospitals, the cost per patient-day rose from $43.40 in 1967 to $48.44 
in 1968, or 11.6 p.c. In both years this per diem rate was lowest in the 10-24-bed-size 
hospitals ($28.87 in 1967 and $32.50 in 1968); in 1967 it was highest in the 500-999-bed-size 
hospitals ($52.76) and in 1968 in hospitals with 1,000 or more beds ($59.31) (Table 13). 
Provincially, public hospitals in Prince Edward Island maintained the lowest cost per 
patient-day in both years ($29.20 in 1967 and $31.65 in 1968), while, at the other extreme, 
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Quebec had the highest per diem rates ($53.74 in 1967 and $56.31 in 1968) (Table 14). The 
per capita cost of operating and maintaining all public hospitals increased by 109 p.c. during 
the period 1961-68, rising from $47.46 to $99.35. 


13.—Patient-Day! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 
by Size and Type of Hospital, 1967 and 1968 


Revenues Ivxpenditures 
. Operating Gross Medical 
Type of Hospital : Net In- : 
Hospitals patient Total Seti Sank al Drugs Total 
Earnings Wages | Supplies 
No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1967 
Generally aac. taper na ott fle cneckos ain 874 36.91 41.52 28.83 1.38 1.57 43.40 
= 0-9) DEUS aay -nhice beet is waite 32 23.96 28.63 19.73 0.74 1.15 29.95 
Fo 4 Bee eens ie yapyerron nic oat 206 24.01 27.19 17.80 0.73 1.38 28.87 
2g AO) Pete cr hai are wthetznsreiete 0,4 antes 196 PAs: 28.73 18.71 0.77 1.27 30.37 
EEO ee Beet on cee aoe etc 147 28.80 31.69 21.55 0.85 1.22 33.12 
LOORUOO: REE Levanta save Se eyeustoraers eelalarate 128 33.28 36.90 25.97 Lele 1.40 38. 63 
200290 peck roars cvarthap nc traaren wis phere: 67 35.58 40.04 27.28 1.35 1.48 41.78 
30040 OM one ar stacey, aerate aon cuatro Saans 59 38.45 43.43 30.49 1.47 1.54 45.48 
EO ie Ue enna some tea ceciamcr edd 30 44.64 50.36 35.33 1.78 1.97 52.76 
100Qjormmoreihedsias.acsenn en none s 9 43.74 49,98 34.96 1.84 1.84 51.60 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and rehabili- 
HACIONGS Te ates cieetc wlohe les Sars aoe 108 17.60 18.75 13.79 0.26 0.45 19.52 
Otherto ce rcemanuc seamen 54 44.16 53.73 39.04 1.41 1.55 57.78 
Mien tall ete res ce cae acstassterepianre coda ats 100 9.84 12.12 8.91 0.08 0.29 12.28 
ARUPENCULOSISS. Aero actin ee ticee coe 37 20.02 22.96 15.93 0.24 0.47 23.41 
1968 
Generalker fini witstactrccies conus fore eae 881 41.18 46.56 32.31 1165) 1.64 48.44 
tee eds tats an. ene cide 1 seKys 32 26.25 31.08 22.56 0.84 1.20 33.74 
Se Te Rao mere TOs 200 26.23 30.44 20.46 0.77 1.47 32.50 
25nd Men treats ste nie ete 201 28.75 32.39 21.50 0.83 137 34.18 
BO 390 iat Sota Lets ee ein cc Fae 145 32.22 35.77 24.72 0.95 1.33 37.30 
LOO O Oe oe rie repoaccaetiet carpets 130 36.44 40.71 28.71 1.25 1.47 42.56 
200200 eae Caper Mee eae tie pectin 70 39.78 44.97 30.50 1.49 1.55 46.62 
00400 te ORes crane test cba. 58 41.44 47.06 33.15 1.59 1,57 49,14 
500-900 eeu ees A See Ratia shi ames 37 49.68 56.16 38.86 2.00 1.99 58.19 
1 O00rorm ore bedsiass.<7clacniaacts tents 8 50.08 Sao 40.32 2.10 1.86 59.31 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and rehabili- 
LATIOUS peiaccdtn oe ctideeticaeruiaceue 112 19.83 21.00 15.50 0.28 0.48 21.67 
Oth erreaecca ce ieee pete Serene 50 53.25 65.70 45.66 1.81 1.83 69.17 
Wert alll teen nyeited scrap cr tara ctcte 4 ae Noro 105 11.53 14.13 10.79 0.08 0.36 14,34 
EEN CHlosisnn me amen etcite ere eels 36 23.00 26.23 18.74 0.27 0.54 27.19 


1 Adults and children. 


14.—Patient-Day! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 
by Province and Type of Hospital, 1968 


Revenues Expenditures 
Province and INGE Gross Medical 
Type of Hospital In-patient} Total ce 9 Seles Drugs Total 
Earnings Wages Supplies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
General ee eieateds errieey be hls deyiabeite one ares S06 Ui 43.09 26.71 liev2 2.04 46.49 
Allied Special— 
ioe convalescent and rehabilitation..... 12.84 14.74 UU, ily 0.09 0.19 15.67 
enballans. cao a.m loerh et en ctcemicee MRA ae tala on see Seek ots ano aio 
eM berCul Osis we aee cae coe trciite ae Gae eeae 24.45 25.58 15.63 0.42 0.75 25.58 
Prince Edward Island— 
(General eres fete taser tire vays chop See 24.92 30.64 18.89 1.00 12 31.65 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 20.86 29,20 22.50 0.84 0.34 31,05 


1 Adults and children. 
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14.—Patient-Day! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 
by Province and Type of Hospital, 1968—concluded 


Revenues Expenditures 
Province or Territory and Ned Gross Medical 
Type of Hospital In-patient} Total oes Sg a al Drugs Total 
Earnings Wages | Supplies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island—concluded 
Mental..... ato; Soc oGneLQotaceesnocesS aaa ooor 9.84 10.26 7.49 0.08 0.34 10.80 
BEDE EOULOSUS Corer eig cists ciate weal cis (ate eo axelata lave ateityale aie’ 30.11 32.84 19.73 0.30 0.62 32.84 
Nova Scotia— 
(CET CiET Cas 5G esendcc OC ORInER TE te aR One aenS 38.10 43.74 26.81 1,28 1.44 44.81 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 28.50 35.91 22.37 0.76 0.74 35.70 

HUM OL RE ee anne cae iicids Sins aiuto gee cars ese 55.56 61.54 38.92 1.30 1.46 61.75 
en bul et ci conc eelacise esac mi 7.06 15.76 1e35 0.09 0.39 15.62 
BIN OTOILOSIS ries oh ariole x: «. Serayeve wiors wa ea ies bxeoeers 37.92 40.14 28.66 0.83 0.31 40.14 

New Brunswick— 
RORORAL eae We Ae cist frase <frisie eterna eis Norm AE ATE 33.70 39.03 24.84 1.43 1.35 39.63 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 24,12 25.31 17.36 0.49 0.61 25.51 
INEGI OAd 5 SN ee tes eater vale nad eiohins ese, ote bits care ee cle 0.62 8.84 6.47 0.06 0.21 8.84 
RP UCECHIOSISA (ee cee Bios ano n.ct belie erole Steve's 23.00 24.17 14.98 0.15 0.38 24.17 

Quebec— 
GONE co thesrei sa esef rater cran seis ainiatele a iadeV Siete elsicie apse 44,98 52.22 39.44 1.85 2.01 56.31 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 19.25 20.24 16.00 0.27 0.54 20.92 

AIR NO Ce ey ees oe are totic ose Dieser dees oa 50.15 54.73 41.08 1.95 1.61 57.49 
Mem Gall cfoosacctaierare ovecrecisieze arsteay wot sieyersPoliic serene encvene 12.98 13.43 10.14 0.05 0.51 13.96 
EDO ELOULOSIS o tere easter ais sire e/a crave stas aiale een oe 17.81 18.85 14.74 0.21 0.86 20.77 

Ontario— 
RS ENOL AR ete te cy MES So ence core sate Oalerates 44,23 49.23 32.99 e52 1.58 49.94 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 21.96 22.94 LOR 0.31 0.46 23.08 

(Gi One or shoel UBCen aoe Gn Hee a aneaee as 73.97 113.80 67.88 187, 2.76 119.38 
NI SmS ata Meee ciocrie Mercian weer eieie ie sta aeemartals 16.94 17.44 13.66 0.09 0.26 17.24 
ERP ELEPLOSIS fer tases ie pale c Ss Chaser is ee ai 23,86 28.96 19.56 0.22 0.24 29.28 

Manitoba— 
Generals er venie igeculs fue. wise nck pelea 38.38 42.11 27.87 1555 1.65 42.32 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 24.96 27.66 19.19 0.47 0.85 27.66 
j NIC IR, Soe A ea cre ae rae ee 6.98 10.57 8.04 0.06 0.26 10.57 
Breer GiLlOn Ine ect soins Noa ain erate ei reese 17.49 19.97 14,12 0,21 0.30 21.52 

Saskatchewan— 
General 33.05 36.69 24.76 1,27 1.40 38.62 
Mental 0.96 13.07 9.92 0.06 0.34 13.07 
Tuberculosis 14.69 23.00 17.38 0.11 0.34 23.60 
Alberta— 
(GENER D oe Roe Atte cre a Re ae ae ee eTE 35.74 40.83 27.63 1225 1.39 42.97 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 16.19 L705 11.49 0.18 0.34 18.02 

CHEHEL SS pc ble a deseo eae EN e sod nae 38.17 38.81 30.90 1.60 1.28 43.64 
Mental Goh ae Obs sas Se coe in ne ee 1,72 11.20 7.75 0.04 0.25 11.09 
SP UPCEOMOSIOL os fin a.shclaee eae eerie NONE Rieie Colao © 41.70 52. 17 35.72 0.23 0.28 52.17 

British Columbia— 
CSGHETAL Sete ON ee aan Actor a ieaied 37.29 40.98 29.75 1.45 1.41 42.84 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 17.06 18.71 16.07 0.24 0.30 21.70 
OUD GR 2 eos bia ten sa aes Nese bye oee rah S 44,27 72.05 49.49 ily 2.12 77.89 
ER GAT Seip ornate etara co rack io Nee aiv eee oie sweets susie ne 12.99 12.99 9.39 0.28 0.37 12.99 
Jil sree Kon} ls me AEA et a hot Se ian SPS 25.29 25.29 19.34 0.34 0.98 25.29 
Yukon Territory— 

LETRA ROM 2 a emote ae aatavts Secon Aw duadlausnoleya ites 39.21 49.46 50. 64 2.23 5.87 89.87 
Northwest Territories— 

EAE lee oe Pee YS SRM 5 oh Coe I RSI 26.71 32.94 20.83 1.09 0.99 36.36 


1 Adults and children, 
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Hospital Morbidity.—A growing need for additional information on illness in 
Canada was met in part by a statistical program first undertaken for 1960 involving separa- 
tions (discharges and deaths) from the general and allied special hospitals. The program 
provided data on primary diagnosis, days of care, length of illness and age composition 
for all hospital patients except those in mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria. (Age, 
sex and diagnostic information on persons treated in mental hospitals and in tuberculosis 
sanatoria has been available at the national level for many years but no similar information 
has been available for persons treated in the other kinds of hospitals.) About 100 out of 
every 1,000 persons are hospitalized during a year and, of these, 96 or 97 are treated in 
general and allied special hospitals. The 1968 data were the latest available at the time of 
preparation of this Subsection. 


It should be noted that the picture of morbidity provided by these statistics is not, of 
course, complete. A total morbidity picture would include not only the morbidity covered 
by in-patient hospital care but also out-patient morbidity, morbidity covered by treatment 
outside the hospitals, and morbidity for which no treatment is received. Nevertheless, the 
illnesses that receive hospital care are, in general, more serious and more important than 
the illnesses that do not receive hospital care and this, together with the fact that the diag- 
nostic quality of hospital morbidity statistics is very high, makes hospital morbidity sta- 
tistics a most Important source of information. Tables 15 and 16 present, for 1968, adult 
and child patients (excluding newborn) in terms of 17 diagnostic categories (Canadian) 
which consolidate the much more detailed international classification of diseases. , 


15.—Hospital Separations, Separations and Days per 100,000 Population, 
and Average Days Stay, by Diagnostic Category, 1968 


(Excluding newborn and data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Separations Days Average 
Diagnostic Category! Separations | per 100,000 | per 100,000 Days 
Population | Population Stay 
No. No. No. No. 
Infectiverandsbarasitic Diseased... miann-fecamasteea teeta: 40,438 195 2,769 14.2 
EN Gop ae mas serrretritantnccracars ost rete: stance? atari ticnes Seseirarseae eas 188, 106 909 15,578 ial 
Allergic, Endocrine System, Metabolic and Nutritional Diseases 98,516 476 7,383 1525 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-Forming Organs............. 19, 209 93 1,325 14.3 
Mental, Psychoneurotic and Personality Disorders............ 106,745 516 9,418 18.3 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs............ 170,783 825 18, 469 22.4 
Diseases of the Circulatory System................0000200000: 275,890 1,333 25, 885 19.4 
Diseases onthe Wespiratory, System. os .cnecle acieie each een 505, 278 2,441 16,145 6.6 
Diseases of the Digestive System: %:.....0.-cs0aceroeenteares 444, 683 2,148 21,913 10.2 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System.................e-00e- 290,025 1,401 12,293 8.8 
Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, Childbirth and the 
PuUSrpeEriulmn eee cee cetericieslssereremioi Gis ea are oad rete eee 488 , 581 2,360 13,698 5.8 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue.................+0-00- 56,198 271 2,703 10.0 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement............... 123, 871 598 10,190 17.0 
GourenitalyViattormationss te eae een cetera eee 33,991 164 2,344 14.3 
Certain Diseases of! Marly Infancy.............0000+eceeseeeeee 9,625 46 606 13.0 
Symptoms, Senility and Ill-Defined Conditions............... 91,495 442 3, 256 7.4 
Accidents, Poisonings and Violence (nature of injury).......... 294,979 1,425 15,765 Vile! 
Supplementary Classifications for Special Admissions.......... 16,756 "Stl 1,191 14.7 
PAL CAUSOS Tire steondts snctewardenthieac aestien telecon 3,255,169 15,725 180,931 11.5 


1 Major groupings of the international classification of diseases. Information on the detailed categories included 
in these main groupings is available in DBS publication Hospital Morbidity (Catalogue No. 82-206). 
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16.—Hospital Separations per 100,000 Population, by Diagnostic Category 
and Age Group, 1968 


(Excluding newborn and data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Age Group 
Diagnostic Category! Total 
Under | 1524 | 25-44 | 45-64 | 65+ 
Infective and Parasitic Diseases................. 309 176 123 119 185 195 
IVCODIASINIS Naa stein Nore fouls aciiave.sis ic’ aravoloe ois) olauelererghelolaieis 127 391 945 1,764 3,156 909 
Allergic, Endocrine System, Metabolic and Nutri- 

PIOUEIND) INCAS CR tae E Pye ortroncteis sation caves 283 215 342 821 1,480 476 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-Forming Organs 85 39 56 102 343 93 
Mental, Psychoneurotie and Personality Disor- 

LOVa yrMrrde set Men Mec cks Ob.c cae ay Lara en 98 429 835 873 554 516 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs 707 312 447 1,009 3,258 825 
Diseases of the Circulatory System.............. 184 206 874 25 6, 838 1,383 
Diseases of the Respiratory System............. 4,993 11832 867 1,158 2,597 2,441 
Diseases of the Digestive System............... 1,418 1,468 Byealniyl 3,248 4,222 2,148 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System.......... 488 1,066 2,010 2,049 2,408 1,401 
Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy 

Childbirth and the Puerperium.............. 6 6, 257 5,016 46 — 2,360 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue......... 308 249 211 272 368 271 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement.. 188 356 671 1,146 1,311 598 
Congenital Malformations..................e0- 353 117 75 58 36 164 
Certain Diseases of Early Infancy............... 146 i — — —_— 46 
Symptoms, Senility and Ill-Defined Conditions. . 397 338 423 529 719 442 
Accidents, Poisonings and Violence (nature of in- 

Tha ae ao eer, Mann ean oe ROR ROAsCSRE CUA CORTOOe 1,224 1,696 1,276 1,344 2,306 1,425 
Supplementary Classifications for Special Admis- 

SIOUS Vasey ase senys Rigo heal c Seas wins Siacehs ousisiantie ates 44 74 91 92 189 81 

ANT CaUSesromircasrclacc ee eek ane betes 11,357 14, 722 16,374 17,340 29, 968 15,725 


1 See footnote to Table 15, p. 368. 


Subsection 2.—Notifiable Diseases* 


The notifiable diseases most predominant in 1969 were venereal diseases (29,563 
cases), measles (11,720 cases), streptococcal sore throat and scarlet fever (11,156 cases) 
and infectious and serum hepatitis (10,754 cases). 


The rate of venereal disease notifications, after rising from 117.2 in 1966 to 121.0 in 
1967, dropped slightly to 119.6 in 1968 and increased to 140.4 in 1969. Because of the 
high incidence of measles in 1969, this disease was restored to the notifiable list after having 
been removed in 1959. Streptococcal sore throat and scarlet fever incidence, which has 
long been one of the major diseases, was lower in 1969; notification rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation dropped from 100.9 in 1966 to 53.0 in 1969. The rate of notifications for infectious 
and serum hepatitis also dropped slightly to 51.1 in 1969 after rising from 29.4 in 1966 to 
54.0 in 1968. 


Table 17 shows the number and notification rates of notifiable diseases, by province, 
in 1969, 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Subsection 3.—Numbers of Physicians and Earnings of Those in Private Practice 


In December 1969 there were 29,659 active civilian physicians in Canada. Over a 
third of them (11,201) were located in Ontario. British Columbia had the lowest popula- 
tion/physician ratio (653) followed by Ontario (676) and Quebec (706). The national 
average at December 1969 was 717 persons per physician. 


Table 18 gives the provincial distribution and population/physician ratios for 1969 
and also shows the trend in the national total since 1901. The figures include all junior 
and senior interns and residents and physicians engaged in administration, teaching, 
research, etc., within the medical field, as well as those in the clinical practice of medicine. 


18.—Physicians and Population per Physician, 1901-69, and by Province, 1969 


Active Active 
Civilian Physicians Civilian Physicians 
Source and Year Population Province or Territory Population 
Number per. Number per 
Physician Physician 
Census Data— Province, 1969—* 
e 475 972 Newfoundland............ 428 1, 206 
,411 970 c : 
8°706 1,008 Prince Edward sland 'sserer 94 1,170 
10,020 1,034 INOVa SCObSi aces setae 971 788 
anes 1,072 New Brunswick........... 578 1,078 
4,33 976 
21/290 857 Quebec welaratalanesayah efoterst Byeee ters 8, 500 706 
Ontarionvay hares cece 11,201 676 
Department of National Manitobatasisemee «tes cleus 1,353 723 
Health and Welfare—? Saskatchewan............. 1,129 840 
o ; a 808 Al berta. tec ichietons eek 2,129 744 
4,082 795 ie os 3 
24° 847 785 British Columbia Sittiorsda sae 3, 242 653 
25,481 779 WukonsRernttory 7. eee 16 1,000 
26,528 763 Northwest Territories..... 18 1,833 
27,544 749 
28,163 744 
29,659 717 Canada, 1969. .... 29,659 717 
1 As at June 1; figures for 1901 to 1951 exclude Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 As at Dec. 31; estimates 
for 1962 to 1968 for interns and residents are based on DBS data and those for other active civilian physicians are 
based on data contained in List Catalogue, Canadian Mailings Limited (Seccombe House). 3 Produced by 


the Department of National Health and Welfare from information supplied by Medical Marketing Systems Limited 
(Seccombe House). 


Earnings.—The average gross professional earnings of fee-practising physicians in 
1968 amounted to $42,783, which was 10.6 p.c. higher than in 1967 and 65.4 p.c. higher 
than in 1961. The highest average gross earnings in 1968 were reported in Alberta at 
$51,894. In Ontario and Newfoundland they were above the national average and in the 
remaining provinces they ranged from $41,848 in British Columbia to $32,584 in Prince 
Edward Island. Generally, throughout the eight-year period 1961-68, average gross 
earnings have been at a higher level in Newfoundland, Ontario and the western provinces 
than in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


The net returns to physicians, after deduction of the expenses of professional fee 
practice, reveal similar geographic patterns, as shown in Table 19. Net earnings for Canada 
as a whole averaged $28,615 in 1968, 9.7 p.c. higher than in 1967 and 73.7 p.c. higher than 
in 1961. The highest provincial average net income was reported by Alberta physicians 
at $33,221, followed by Ontario physicians at $32,098; the lowest average net income, 
$22,636, was reported in Prince Edward Island. 
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19.—Average Gross and Net Professional Incomes of Physicians and Surgeons, 
by Province, 1961-68 


Province or Territory 1961 1963 1965 1967 1968 


Gross Proressionat INcomgs! 


$ $ $ $ $ 

A) agli Sa Ghee so ea aE ae a 27,184 27,903 31,620 36,503 43, 256 
Pee ren baled. tk Chats crec Eck. elie me 20,001 23,413 25, 596 28,720 32,584 
ee AN as ae 23, 242 23,455 27,486 30,391 35,820 
SA 3 ass ele HAAR eee ee eta ala Sea 24, 220 26,376 29,622 35,891 38, 933 
ace SS) SNL RY 22,118 25,748 29,010 33, 455 36, 187 
Peete aise Mec See Peep A Jha de 27,206 30,641 35, 752 42,721 47,427 
cont ag ES ei ge Ml I lc 29,072 28, 769 32,037 36, 657 40,083 
egies ce aelemr er teeta + ie Beet 27,103 35, 657 37,474 41,150 41,546 
AG TEs Wie oe a RE 29,221 30,912 35,397 43,819 51,894 
POMP DIA chores ckiccn Ne i 27,867 27,670 31,675 38, 609 41,848 
Yukon and Northwest Territoriest. 01.1707 )00 07/70 7000007 20,083 22,007 27,812 25,750 36, 850 

average sor Canada... 2.2.05 te ee 25, 862 28, 690 32,799 38,675 42,783 


Ner Proresstonan Incomnss 


$ $ $ $ $ 
MAO Se ade ht gy Og en 18,640 19, 455 23 , 028 25,578 30, 488 
Prince Edward Island..... Eilers late: aPoRaN, eae ete Pee 13,119 15,777 17,835 20,716 22,636 
Beta ee oe soe ut ee stat 16,070 15,839 19,146 21,480 24,642 
TSS SER OR Sp 5 aN Saat i 16, 288 17,701 20,251 24, 662 27,544 
ee SecA ey how rae ne 14,454 16,696 20,532 23, 133 25,112 
EEC UEE Cae  OAe OE ep are a Im NE Tat ot Be 17,682 20, 492 24, 188 29,354 32,098 
se OT RES Na a NOON a RL Bea 15,829 18,178 19,681 23, 229 26, 108 
RRO SAU Sate OU A ok ny ee eon Re 15, 843 21,625 23,530 24,697 25,175 
OEMS ea SISOS: AN Ade, Sas, ee 17,925 19,111 22,681 27,591 33, 221 
LN NENTS © a ge a RRR i aaa Rae 1 17,067 17, 464 20,121 25,169 26, 239 
Yukon and Northwest Territories’. ...111017 2777277770007 15,594 16,480 15,731 13,200 18,000 
mveraee (08 CANSIS. 0. spt ns a ee 16,472 18,688 22,064 26,093 28,615 
1 Includes wages and salaries for professional services, ? Excludes physicians employed ona salaried basis 
under the Cottage Hospital Medical Service and by subsidized voluntary prepayment plans. The estimated number 
of such excluded physicians in 1965 was 95. 3 Excludes some physicians employed on a salaried basis in private 
group-practice. The estimated number of such excluded physicians in 1968 was 59. 4 Data for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories are posted for record only, 5 Includes net professional fees after deducting expenses of 


practice, and wages and salaries incidental to fee practice, 


PART II.—WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. Comprehensive 
income maintenance measures such as the Canada Pension Plan, old age security pensions, 
the guaranteed income supplement program, family allowances, youth allowances and 
unemployment insurance, where nation-wide co-ordination is required, are administered 
federally. The Federal Government gives substantial aid to the provinces in meeting the 
costs of public assistance and also provides services for special groups such as veterans, 
Indians, Eskimos and immigrants. The Department of National Health and Welfare is 
generally responsible for federal welfare matters, although the Departments of Veterans 
Affairs, Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Manpower and Immigration 
operate programs for specific groups. 

Administration of welfare services is primarily the responsibility of the provinces but 
the provision of services is often assumed by local authorities, generally with financial aid 
from the province. 
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Co-ordination in welfare matters between different levels of government has expanded 
considerably in recent years and in various ways. These include meetings of ministers, 
deputy ministers and other officials concerned with the development of programs and 
administrative arrangements. The agreements that have been reached provide, among 
other things, for the exchange of statistical and other information between the two levels of 
government and for the provision, at the request of the provinces, of a variety of consulta- 
tive services. <A federal-provincial meeting of welfare ministers in January 1969 authorized 
the appointment of three joint task forces to study welfare programs and assistance and to 
make recommendations in specified areas. 


Co-ordination in welfare matters between government and voluntary authorities is 
facilitated by the National Council of Welfare. Until January 1970, the Council was 
mainly a government body presided over by the Deputy Minister of National Health and 
Welfare with the Deputy Minister of Welfare of each province included among its members. 
It has now been reconstituted as a citizens’ advisory council and consists of 21 private 
citizens about half of whom have been selected from organizations of consumers of welfare 
services and the remainder from institutions involved, directly or indirectly, in providing 
welfare services. The Council is responsible for advising the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare on such matters related to welfare as it deems appropriate as well as to con- 
sider matters referred to it by the Minister. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs* 


Subsection 1.—Canada Pension Plan* 


The Act establishing the Canada Pension Plan received Royal Assent on Apr. 3, 1965 
and was proclaimed in force on May 5 of the same year. Collection of contributions 
commenced in January 1966, in January 1967 the first benefits were paid in the form of 
retirement pensions, in February 1968 the first survivors’ benefits were paid, and in Feb- 
ruary 1970 the first disability benefits were paid. ‘The Plan enables millions of people to 
make financial provision for their retirement and to protect themselves and their dependants 
or survivors against loss of income in the event of their disability or death. 


The Plan is universally applicable throughout Canada, except in the Province of 
Quebec, where a comparable pension plan has been established. The Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans, however, are closely co-ordinated and operate virtually as a single program. 
Together, they cover almost all members of the labour force in Canada. Benefit credits 
accrued under the Canada or Quebec Plans are portable throughout Canada. A con- 
tributor who may have worked for more than one employer during his lifetime or who may 
be self-employed for all or part of his working life will accumulate pension credits regardless 
of where he may work in Canada. Benefits under the Plan are payable to beneficiaries 
whether or not they live in Canada. Every contributor must have a social insurance 
number so that his pensionable earnings may be accurately recorded for benefit purposes. 


The maximum pensionable earnings for a year were $5,000 for both 1966 and 1967, 
$5,100 for 1968, $5,200 for 1969, and $5,300 for 1970. From 1971 to 1975, the figure of 
$5,300 will be adjusted in line with changes in the Pension Index which, in turn, is based on 
the Consumer Price Index. Beginning in 1976, the maximum pensionable earnings for a 
year will be adjusted in accordance with changes in the Earnings Index to reflect changes 
in average wage and salary levels in Canada. 


To participate in the Plan, a person must be between the ages of 18 and 70 and earn 
more than $600 yearly as an employee, or at least $800 if he is self-employed. As of 1970, 
contributions are made on earnings between $600 and $5,300 a year in the case of both em- 
ployees and self-employed persons. Employees contribute at the rate of 1.8 p.c. and a 


*See Appendix III for recommendations made in atWhite Paper on income security tabled in the House of 
Commons on Nov. 30, 1970, which will, if approved by Parliament, affect payments under the Canada Pension 
Plan, Old Age Security and Income Supplement and Family Allowances plans. 
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matching contribution is made by their employers; self-employed persons contribute at the 
rate of 3.6 p.c. No contributions are to be made by persons while they are receiving dis- 
ability pensions. Although contributions are made on annual earnings between $600 and 
the maxima referred to above, rates of benefit are calculated on total earnings up to that 
maximum. That is, while contributions are not paid on the first $600 of annual earnings, 
that amount is nevertheless included in the calculation of benefits. 


The earnings-related component of the benefit which a person is entitled to receive 
under the Canada Pension Plan is based on the contributor’s average pensionable earnings. 
Before this average is calculated, however, all earnings are adjusted in line with the ap- 
plicable maximum on pensionable earnings during the benefit year. Thus, when a benefit 
first becomes payable, the earnings on which it is based are related to the maximum on 
pensionable earnings at that time rather than when the earnings were received. 


Benefits are classified under three main headings: Retirement Pensions; Survivors’ 
Benefits, consisting of a widow’s pension, a disabled widower’s pension, orphans’ benefits, 
and a lump sum death benefit; and Disability Benefits comprising pensions for disabled 
contributors and benefits for their dependent children. 


From 1970 on, Retirement Pensions are payable to contributors who are 65 years of age 
or over provided that, if under age 70, they are retired from regular employment. For 
contributors who have reached age 70, retirement pensions are payable regardless of whether 
or not they are retired. They become payable at their full rate beginning in January 1976. 
This rate amounts to 25 p.c. of what the updated pensionable earnings of contributors have 
averaged since Jan. 1, 1966, or from age 18, whichever comes later. 


Contributors who become eligible for retirement pensions prior to 1976 receive reduced 
amounts. In the calculation of retirement pensions that commence during this period, 
pensionable earnings are averaged over ten years or 120 months. The only exception is 
where a disability pension has been paid, in which case the time during which that pension 
was in pay is deducted from the ten years and the remaining period used for averaging 
purposes. In the calculation of retirement pensions that commence after 1975, provision 
is made to assist the contributor who may have had periods of low or no earnings during 
his contributory period. This is accomplished by dropping out the number of months 
during which contributions may have been made after age 65, either by using the pen- 
sionable earnings in those months in place of earlier periods of lesser or no earnings, or 
by dropping such pensionable earnings out of the calculation if they are less favourable 
to him. Also dropped out of the calculation are up to 15 p.c. of the number of months 
he could have contributed before age 65 and the earnings in an equal number of months, 
although the drop-out must not reduce the number of months for averaging purposes to 
fewer than 120. 


A person under 70 years of age who is in receipt of a retirement pension must meet 
an earnings test. In 1970, the maximum annual remuneration from employment he may 
earn without affecting the amount of his pension is $900. Should his yearly earnings exceed 
this figure, his pension is reduced as follows. When annual employment earnings are be- 
tween $900 and $1,500, the reduction will equal 50 p.c. of the amount over $900, or an 
amount of up to $300 per year; if earnings exceed $1,500, the amount deducted will be $300 
plus the actual amount earned over $1,500. However, the amount of pension is not subject 
to reduction for any month in which the pensioner does not earn over $75. At age 70, 
a contributor is entitled to receive the full amount of his retirement pension regardless of 
the amount of his earnings. 


Survivors’ Benefits became payable in February 1968. They are paid to or on behalf 
of the survivors of a deceased contributor who has made contributions for the minimum 
qualifying period, which is three years for those whose benefits commence before 1975. 


A woman who is widowed between ages 45 and 65 is entitled to a widow’s pension 
consisting of the flat-rate payment plus 374 p.c. of her husband’s retirement pension. 
The flat-rate component is equal to $25 multiplied by the ratio of the Pension Index for 
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the year in which the contributor dies to the Pension Index for 1967. Thus, for 1970, 
the flat-rate component is $26.53. Should her husband not be in receipt of a retirement 
pension at the time of his death, such a pension is calculated in prescribed manner for the 
purposes of computing the amount of the widow’s pension. If a woman is widowed under 
age 45, the same pension is paid provided she has dependent or disabled children or is 
herself disabled. If she does not meet any of these requirements, her pension is reduced by 
an amount equal to 1/120 for each month she is less than age 45 at the time of her husband’s 
death. Accordingly, if a woman is widowed at age 35 or less, and has no dependent or 
disabled children and is not herself disabled, she will not 1eceive a widow’s pension until 
she reaches 65 years of age, unless she becomes disabled in the meantime. 


A widow aged 65 or over receives a widow’s pension equal to 60 p.c. of her husband’s 
retirement pension, regardless of her age at the time her husband died or whether she was 
receiving a widow’s pension before she became 65. Again, if her husband was not in 
receipt of a retirement pension at the time of his death, one is calculated in prescribed 
manner in order to compute the amount of the widow’s pension. Women who receive 
widows’ pensions may also have contributed to the Canada Pension Plan themselves and 
consequently may be entitled to retirement or disability pensions in their own right. In 
such cases, the widow’s pension will be combined with the other pension, in accordance 
with a prescribed formula, but the combined total cannot exceed the maximum retirement 
pension payable under the Act. 


Orphans’ benefits are payable on behalf of a deceased contributor’s unmarried depen- 
dent children. The rate for each of the first four children is equal to the flat-rate component 
of the widow’s pension ($26.53 for 1970); for more than four children the total benefit, 
which is divided equally among the children, is the sum of $26.53 for each of four and half 
of that amount for each child in excess of four. Benefits are payable until the child reaches 
age 18 or up to age 25 if he continues to attend school or university full time. 


A disabled widower’s pension is payable where he was whoily or substantially dependent 
on his wife for financial support at the time of her death. The test of disability is the same 
as that for a person who claims a disability pension and the pension formula is the same as 
that for a disabled widow. 


When a contributor dies, a lump sum death benefit equal to six times his monthly 
retirement pension is paid to his estate. This benefit is subject to a maximum of 10 p.e. 
of the maximum on pensionable earnings which, for 1970, would mean a payment not 
exceeding $530. Should a contributor not be in receipt of a retirement pension at the time 
of his death, a calculation is made in prescribed manner for purposes of establishing the 
amount of the death benefit. 


Disability Pensions became payable in 1970. A contributor is considered to be disabled 
if he has a physical or mental disability that is so severe and likely to continue so long that 
he cannot regularly engage in any substantially gainful occupation. Disability pensions, 
plus benefits for the dependent children of disabled contributors, are available provided 
contributions have been made to the Plan for the required minimum period, which is five 
years for contributors whose disability pensions will commence before 1976. The amount 
of the pension consists of a flat-rate payment equal to the flat-rate component of a widow’s 
pension plus 75 p.c. of what the contributor’s monthly retirement pension would have been 
had he reached age 65 when his disability pension commenced. Benefits are payable on 
behalf of a disabled contributor’s dependent children at the same rates and under essentially 
the same circumstances as the orphans’ benefits. 


All monthly benefits are adjusted upward annually if changes in the Pension Index 
warrant it. Benefits in payment in 1967 were increased by 2 p.c. effective January 1968, 
those in payment in 1968 were increased by 2 p.e. effective January 1969, and those in 
payment in 1969 were increased by 2 p.c. effective January 1970. 


Any contributor or beneficiary under the Plan has the right to appeal decisions with 
which he is dissatisfied. Appeals by employees and employers regarding coverage and 
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contributions are first made to the Minister of National Revenue and, if the individual is 
not satisfied with the Minister’s decision, he may appeal to the Pension Appeals Board 
whose decision is final. For self-employed persons, appeals with reference to the assess- 
ment of their earnings for Canada Pension Plan purposes are treated in the same way as 
appeals under the Income Tax Act. With respect to benefits, there is a three-stage appeal 
procedure: first, to the Minister of National Health and Welfare; secondly, to a Review 
Committee; and thirdly, to the Pension Appeals Board whose decision is final. 

The legislation provides for the investment of the funds that accrue from monthly 
contributions, less the estimated amounts required to pay benefits and administrative 
costs over a three-month period. These funds are made available to each province on the 
basis of the relationship between the contributions made to the Plan by and on behalf of 
residents of that province and the total contributions made to the Plan. Funds not bor- 
rowed by the provinces are invested in federal securities. The Canada Pension Plan is 
entirely self-supporting in that all benefits and all costs incurred in the administration of 
the program are financed solely from the contributions made by employees, employers 
and self-employed persons and the interest earned from tbe investment of funds. 


An Advisory Committee representing employers, employees, self-employed persons 
and the public, which was established in 1967, reviews from time to time the operations 
of the Plan, the state of the investment fund and the adequacy of coverage and benefits, 
and reports to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. In addition, a report on its 
activities is included in the annual report on the Plan. The legislation authorizes arrange- 
ments to be made with other countries to achieve as full coverage of persons in the labour 
force in Canada as is possible and to ensure the portability of pension credits between 
Canada and the countries concerned. 

The Minister of National Health and Welfare is responsible for the administration 
of all parts of the program except coverage and the collection of contributions which come 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of National Revenue. The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission is responsible for the assignment of social insurance numbers and for the 
maintenance of the Central Index. The Department of Finance is responsible for the 
administration of the Canada Pension Plan Account and the Canada Pension Plan Invest- 
ment Fund. The Department of Supply and Services gives temporary assistance to the 
Department of National Health and Welfare in the operation of the electronic data proces- 
sing service which is required to maintain the records of earnings of contributors and to 
calculate benefits payable under the Plan. The Chief Actuary, Department of Insurance, 
is responsible for the preparation of reports on the future financial progress of the Plan 
and on the effect on the Fund of proposed amendments to the Plan. 

The Canada Pension Plan Administration of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare consists of a head office establishment in Ottawa and a network of 38 District 
Offices located in the major population centres in Canada outside the Province of Quebec 
and 104 local offices, the latter on a part-time basis. 


1.—Canada Pension Plan Account, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-70 


Nore.—Due to rounding, figures may not add to totals shown. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Revenue Net Expenditure 
ae, | | interest irae che oe 
77 Yontri- on mini- 
Mar. 31— Se ohiwisk 14 Cawoat: Other Total Benefits stration Total Revenue || Account 
ments 

1966... 94.9 — _ 94.9 — §.5 5.5 89.4 89.4 
1967.. 587.2 11.0 Vank 599.9 — 8.4 8.4 591.5 680.9 
ean careers 640.2 42.2 2.2 684.7 1.3 11.5 12.8 671.9 1,352.8 
UM Peres 697.6 84.4 3.0 785.0 15.6 14.5 30.0 755.0 2,107.8 
1970? 745.6 139.7 4.1 889.5 47.3 16.3 63.6 825.9 2,933.5 
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2.—Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund Investments, by Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1966-70 


Nors.—Due to rounding, figures may not add to totals shown. 
(Millions of dollars) 


sys Total 
Securities of or 

Guaranteed by— 1965-66 | 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 Invest- 

ments 

Investments Mapr 1n Periop 
Newfoundland Si. c eases sidcscschhes'e 0.7 11.0 12.0 14.2 15.6 53.5 
Prince Edward Island............... 0.1 1.9 200 2.9 Bee 10.4 
INOVaISCOLIA ta. cine oe aeanceereciemintl 152: 21.4 25.2 29.2 31.6 108.7 
New Brunswick 1.0 16.7 19.3 21.8 24.2 83.0 
Que beC ca. ainda elton sole alates — 0.4 1.9 2.4 Sel aa 
OBEATIO NS eae odie isie steerer eevee, are 20.1 332.6 375.9 412.0 445.8 1,586.4 
Manitoba...... ice Pil 34.9 39.4 42.3 47,7 166.3 
Saskatchewan...............- : 1.4 24.5 29.7 35.9 40.4 131.8 
PAD OR bas eset serie e sarees aero ce Gamers 3.1 pleut 59.2 68.4 UP 258.8 
British Columbia Del 84.4 96.6 107.5 11722 410.7 
Federal Government 0.1 1.8 3.8 5.6 4.1 15.4 
Totals, All Jurisdictions... 34.9 580.7 665.3 742.2 809.8 2,832.7 
Batance In Funp at Enp or Periop 
Totals, All Jurisdictions... 34.9 | 615.5 | 1,280.8 | 2,022.9 | 2583267 


3.—Benefits Paid under the Canada Pension Plan, by Type of Benefit and by Province, 
March 1970 


Nore.—During the month of March 1970, 100 disability pensions were paid, as well as 85 benefits for children of 
disabled contributors. 


* pegs Benefits for— 
etire- * isabled |_—————__- F 
: : Widows’ |x: ’ Combined] Death All 
Province or Territory ment + Widowers’| Orphans | Orphans : 
Pensions Pensions Pensigna'lte laden ‘Age 18 Pensions | Benefits || Benefits 
Age 18 | and Over 
No No. No No. No. No No. No 

Newfoundland............. 1,915 370 — 642 77 _ 34 3,038 
Prince Edward Island..... 685 119 — 192 33 — 17 1,046 
INOVal SCOtlanecrdensscass. 5,118 1,157 2 1,298 245 — 89 7,909 
New Brunswick............ 3,830 855 1 1,063 203 — 72 6,024 
Qiurebechteni.ceirosclsis fesse 426 144 1 176 28 — 10 785 
Ontarions ten em oeenioes 60,907 11,316 9 9,399 2,072 8 Oy 84, 838 
Manitobaiaasecnutertnnctns 8,697 1,334 2 1,211 247 1 119 11,611 
Saskatchewan............. 6,559 1,146 3 1,235 201 _— 106 9,250 
Alberta eran ysttatanieanstas 9,424 1,792 2 2,097 367 — 150 13,832 
British Columbia.......... 17,323 2,700 3 2,694 450 1 214 28, 885 
Varkon Derritory:c..ccs een. 31 14 — 20 1 — 2 68 
Northwest Territories..... 24 5 _ 13 1 — 1 44 

Totals, All Areas...... 114,939 20,952 23 20,040 3,925 10 1,941 || 161,830 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement* 


Old Age Security.—Under the Old Age Security Act of 1951, as amended, the Federal 
Government pays a monthly pension to all persons aged 65 or over who meet the necessary 
residence qualifications. Until 1966 the pension was payable to those aged 70 or over but 
an annual one-year reduction in pensionable age from 70 to 65 was completed in 1970. 


* See footnote to p. 374. 
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Until 1967 the pension amounted to $75 a month but in 1968 and succeeding years the 
amount may be adjusted in line with changes in the Pension Index developed for the Canada 
Pension Plan (see p. 374); it reached $79.58 a month in January 1970. 


The old age security pension is payable to a person of attained age who has resided in 
Canada for ten years immediately preceding the approval of his application for the pension. 
Any gaps in the ten-year period may be offset if the applicant had been present in Canada in 
earlier years for periods of time equal in total to double the length of the gaps; in this case, 
however, the applicant must also have resided in Canada for one year immediately before 
the month in which his application for pension may be approved. The pension is also 
payable to persons of attained age who have left Canada before reaching that age but who 
have had 40 years of residence in Canada since age 18. A pensioner may absent himself 
from Canada and continue to receive payments. If he has lived in Canada for 25 years 
since his 21st birthday, payment outside of Canada may continue indefinitely; if not, pay- 
ment is continued for six months, in addition to the month of departure, and is then sus- 
pended, to be resumed only with the month in which he returns to Canada. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital, to which application is made for 
pension. The regional office in Edmonton administers accounts for and receives applica- 
tions from residents of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The old age security 
plan is financed through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 3-p.c. tax on corporation income and, subject 
to a limit of $240 a year, a 4-p.c. tax on taxable personal income. The revenues from these 
sources are paid into a separate fund called the Old Age Security Fund, from which are 
paid the old age security pensions and, from Jan. 1, 1967, benefits under the guaranteed 
income supplement program. 


Guaranteed Income Supplement.—A 1966 amendment to the Old Age Security 
Act provides for the payment of a monthly guaranteed income supplement to old age 
security pensioners who have little or no income other than the pension. The supplement 
is limited to pensioners born on or before Dec. 31, 1910, who by reason of age are or will be 
unable to benefit substantially from the Canada or Quebec Pension Plans. The program 
commenced on Jan. 1, 1967. Beginning at that date, the maximum supplement was $30 
a month; in any year after 1967, it is to be 40 p.c. of the amount of the flat-rate old age 
security pension. With the escalation of the latter pension effected January 1970, the 
maximum supplement was increased to $31.83 a month. Thus, pensioners with only the 
old age security pension receive a guaranteed annual income of $1,336.92 for a single 
pensioner and, for a married couple who are both pensioners, $2,673.84. This consists of 
the monthly $79.58 pension and the monthly supplement of $31.83 which is subject to an 
income test. 


Pensioners with income in addition to their old age security pension may receive partial 
benefits. The maximum supplement is reduced by $1 a month for every full $2 a month of 
income over and above the old age security pension and any supplement that may have 
been received. Income for this purpose is the same as that computed in accordance with 
the Income Tax Act. In the case of a married couple, each is considered to have one half of 
their combined income. Where one spouse will not be receiving an old age security pension 
at any time in the current year, six times the amount of the monthly old age security pension 
is deducted from one half of the combined income in calculating the income of the pensioner 
for guaranteed income supplement purposes. 


Payments will not be made to married couples unless both spouses submit returns. 
However, in order to prevent undue hardship when no statement of income is obtainable 
from one spouse, the other, in certain circumstances, may be deemed to be single for purposes 
of determining income. Furthermore, although marital status is determined as at Dec. 31 
of the preceding year, even if this status should change in the current year, a special pro- 
vision allows a person to be deemed either married or single in the preceding year. 
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If a pensioner who is in receipt of a supplement leaves Canada, the supplement will 


be paid for the month of departure and for six further months. 


discontinued until his return. 


Payment will then be 


The guaranteed income supplement program is administered in conjunction with the 


old age security pension program. 


An application for the supplement is sent to each person 


when he begins to receive the old age security pension and subsequently at the beginning 
Entitlement is re-assessed each year on the basis of the pensioner’s 
income in the preceding year. 


of each calendar year. 


4.—Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement Statistics, by Province, 


Year Ended Mar. 31, 1970 with Totals for 1966-70 


Province or Territory 


Alberta 


Wukonilernitony accidents 
Northwest Territories...... 


: Guaranteed Income 
Old Age Security Supplement 
Net Net 
Pensioners Pensions Pensioners Supplements 
in March Paid During in March Paid During 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
No. $ No. $ 
31,628 27,962,478 24,835 8,412,681 
12,285 10,991,947 8,612 2,776,288 
70,004 62,651,195 41,408 ‘138,467, 226 
52,935 47,287,051 31,730 10,432,556 
394, 138 342,436,313 224,409 73,375,872 
615,111 540,908, 249 247,099 77,154,415 
93,497 82,432,414 47,575 15,545, 125 
92,168 82,051,152 43,846 14,197,485 
112,921 96,818,953 56, 893 20,387,664 
194,709 172,400,945 85, 552 27,401, 086 
vals vsfaissetotere: etait itis nite 458 407 ,373 239 88 , 942 
HOUR on ong oob eae 785 708 , 447 637 239 , 288 
a ayalaletedereeredetsrie ovo: 1970 1,670,639 | 1,467,056,517 812,835 263, 478, 628 
1969 1,504,862 | 1,296,849, 281 775,034 244, 470, 268 
1968 1,366,210 | 1,153,283, 794 714, 648 234,835,151 
1967 1,229,561 | 1,033,408, 230 505, 240 39,597,478! 
1966 1,105,776 927,299, 487 2 2 


1 Three months; guaranteed income supplement program commenced Jan. 1, 1967. 


introduced. 


2 Program not yet, 


5.—Numbers and Percentages of Old Age Security (OAS) Pensioners with or without 
Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS), by Province, May 1970 


Numbers of OAS Pensioners Percentages of OAS Pensioners 

Province or Territory r4 With With : With With 
re: Partial Full Total Without Partial Full Total 

: GIS GIS , GIS GIS 
Newfoundland............. 6,855 5,601 19,251 31,707 21.6 Adie 60.7 100.0 
Prince Edward Island..... 3,763 3,037 5,434 12,234 30.8 24.8 44.4 100.0 
INoVarSCottaeenecty tid aan 28,707 15,623 26,196 70,526 40.7 Dome Sled 100.0 
New Brunswick...... 21,364 10,641 21,297 53,302 40.1 20.0 39.9 100.0 
Quebecrasa caper ck ee 173,950 74,589 | 149,548 | 398,087 43.7 18.7 37.6 100.0 
Ontario Mer eeee is eran 370, G37 124,910 | 128,198 | 619,045 59.9 20.2 19.9 100.0 
Manitobasemracicrme ton iar 46 , 368 21,919 25,927 94,214 49,2 Daao eo 100.0 
Saskatehewan.....00..0can< 48,242 19, 159 25, 426 92,827 52.0 20.6 27.4 100.0 
INI DOI CANE Marca ee scl tee 57,165 24,469 32,108 114,387 50.0 21.4 28.6 100.0 
British Columbia.......... 111,166 38,850 46,233 | 196,249 56.6 19.8 23.6 100.0 
ikon) dherritoryers.es. ee 218 34 210 462 47.2 7.4 45.4 100.0 
Northwest Territories. .... 142 72 583 797 17.8 9.0 13.2 100.0 
Canad3.ii.s ieee: 868,877 | 338,904 | 476,056 |1, 683,837 51.6 20.1 28.3 100.0 
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Subsection 3.—Family Allowances* 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 assists in providing equal opportunity for all 
Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are paid from the 
federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable income but there 
is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under age 16 who was born in Canada, 
or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or mother has been 
domiciled in Canada from a date three years immediately prior to the date of birth of the 
child. Payment is made by cheque each month, normally to the mother, although any 
person who substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. 
Allowances are paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 
for each child age 10 or over but under 16 years. If the allowances are not spent for the 
purposes outlined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to some other person 
or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable for any child who fails to 
comply with provincial school attendance legislation, who ceases to be maintained by a 
parent or who ceases to be a resident of Canada, or on behalf of a girl who is married and 
under age 16. 

The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital. The Regional Director located 
at’ Edmonton also administers the accounts of residents in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 

The Federal Government pays family assistance, at the rates applicable for family 
allowances, for each child under 16 years of age resident in Canada and supported by an 
immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a Canadian returned 


* See footnote to p. 374. 


Family allowance cheques are of considerable assistance to this mother in her determination 
to provide adequate and nutritious food for her children. 
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to Canada to reside permanently. The assistance, which is payable monthly for the first 
year of the child’s residence in Canada, is intended to bridge the gap until the child becomes 
eligible for family allowances. The eligibility requirements, other than that relating to 
residence, are the same for family assistance as for family allowances. 


The Province of Quebec introduced its own family allowances program, supplementing 
the federal scheme, under legislation enacted in 1967 (see p. 390), and Newfoundland in 
1966 introduced a program called the Parents’ Supplement (Schooling Allowance), under 
which payments are made for children attending school (see p. 390). 


6.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1970 with 
Totals for 1966-70 


Families Children Average Average Net 
Receiving for Whom Number of Allowances! Total 
Province or Territory Allowances | Allowances Children |———————————————_| Allowances 
in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 
March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland.............. 74,922 209, 866 2.80 18.89 6.75 17,048,134 
Prince Edward Island....... 14,328 37,966 2360 18.03 6.80 3,120,546 
INOVaISCObIae steno cen se 108, 451 257,330 2.37 16.16 6,82 21,145, 467 
New Brunswick............. 86, 141 218,999 2.54 17.34 6.83 18,070,949 
Quebeeni) anacheet act sectors 837, 683 1,963,792 2.34 16.01 6. 84 161,788,099 
ONUATION eitrss ter alten are 1,065, 683 2,363,271 DIP 14.98 6.75 90,540,451 
Manitobanencmes oe ch eerie 132,530 307, 626 Dea2 15.78 6.80 25,165,427 
Saskatchewan............... 128,328 312,003 2.48 16.58 6.82 25,937, 454 
Allpertak vereinc rien sate 231,903 539,975 2533 15.90 6.82 44,001,049 
British Columbia........... 289,747 634,712 2.19 15.01 6.85 51,646, 363 
irkon) Merritomyer «cc seer 2,673 6, 087 2.28 15.32 6.72 462,972 
Northwest Territories....... 5,167 13,675 2.65 18.26 6.89 1,122,987 
Canada........ 1970 2,977,556 6,865,302 2.31 15.68 6.39 560, 049,848 
1969 25937, 084 6,882,900 2.34 15.93 6.81 560,186, 052 
1968 2,888, 101 6,901, 486 2.09 16.19 6.77 558,774,458 
1967 2,833, 941 6,882,874 2.43 16.42 6.76 555,794, 947 
1966 2,785, 636 6,895,057 2.46 16.59 6.73 551, 734, 824 


1 Based on gross payment for March, 


Subsection 4.—Youth Allowances 


Legislation providing for a program of youth allowances became effective Sept. 1, 
1964. The Federal Government does not provide youth allowances in Quebec, which has 
had its own program, called Schooling Allowances, since 1961. With the introduction of 
the federal scheme, Quebec agreed to make certain changes in its schooling allowances 
program so that it would be comparable to the federal measure; since then, that province 
has been compensated by a tax abatement adjusted to equal the amount that the Federal 
Government would otherwise have paid in allowances to Quebec residents. The federal 
youth allowances and the Quebec schooling allowances programs cover all eligible young 
people in Canada. 


Under the federal program, monthly allowances of $10 are payable in respect of all 
dependent children aged 16 and 17 who are receiving full-time educational training or are 
precluded from doing so by reason of physical or mental infirmity. Both the parent or 
guardian and the child must normally be physically present and living in a province other 
than Quebec. The allowance is not payable to a parent who resides in Quebec or outside 
Canada, regardless of where his child may be attending school, However, a child may 
attend school in Quebec or outside Canada, or, if disabled, receive care or training in 
Quebec or outside Canada and still be considered eligible, on the basis that he is a resident 
of a province other than Quebec but is temporarily absent. 


Allowances normally commence with the month following that in which family allow- 
ances cease and continue until the school year terminates. They are paid retroactively for 
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the summer months when the child returns to school at the commencement of the new 
school year, although allowances for a disabled child not attending school are payable 
continuously throughout the year. Should a student leave school, leave the country 
permanently, cease to be maintained, take up residence in Quebec, or die, the allowance 
ceases. Otherwise, the youth allowance continues until the end of the month in which the 
young person reaches age 18. Youth allowances are considered not to be income for any 
purpose of the Income Tax Act. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
The national director of the family allowances and old age security programs is also re- 
sponsible for administering youth allowances, assisted by regional directors located in each 
of the provincial capitals other than Quebec City. The costs of youth allowances are met 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


7.—Youth Allowances Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1970 with Totals 


for 1966-70 
Youths for Whom Allowances 
Paid in March Net Total 
: : . Allowances 
Province or Territory Attending He ate Paid during 
School Mer 1 Y 2 ‘" Fiscal Year 
Heller or Menta. ouths 
Infirmity 
No. No. No. $ 
Newfoundland............ eG id ofarranttols Gare Net nitedee 17,886 160 18,046 1,967, 468 
RaninpoMyc wand Uslandey kay emeaciiohiiocte nein ones 3,750 15 3,765 422,204 
IN TORIES DLT ES WN apis Ate ee le RR ME 2 kee an ete 26, 467 117 26,584 3,002,805 
INGWHDTUNS WICK sit deca balen'sis aie vielsaedieisaeeeweoa seins 22,260 108 22,368 2,561,437 
COERCION ear btrne  A pete See 7 diets « iblale.s/elasoisie a Sissi 232,114 TS 233,271 26,653,435 
Meuibob anc, arene ie smisteraais sieisemisneinsionisecioe acs 31,423 61 31,484 3,601,849 
POSEAUCHOWANI Mes eee tek er co ethene re tee Ses 33, 258 89 33,347 3,783,018 
PATE er eter tarde eee inate cin croxs iat elas ota Gime inl olate Soe alo yaits 51,069 195 51,264 5, 823,362 
ERAUIS EM OOM DART Re ser cis) tectere oils oarscoco tie omar id nk ote 63, 381 173 63,554 7,195,255 
MACOMMNOLTUGOL Visertce ce ahelauals sisted cio deikie’s Gouisie nies 313 1 314 51,672 
Horbhwestad erritorles a5 occa emios he es chien otek es 479 _ 479 39,394 
Canada haste P ud. Seok onoteaseeaess 1970 482, 400 2,076 484,476 55,101,899 
1969 460,055 2,330 462,385 52,457,272 
1968 432,051 2,514 434, 565 49, 426,980 
1967 409,591 2,530 412,121 47,395,633 
1966 402,802 1,992 404,794 46,468,550 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 


Subsection 1.—Canada Assistance Plan 


The Canada Assistance Plan was enacted in 1966 as a comprehensive public assist- 
ance measure to complement other income security measures. It provides, under agree- 
ments with the provinces, for federal contributions of 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance to 
persons in need and of the costs of certain welfare services. The plan has largely replaced 
the Unemployment Assistance Act, 1956, although the latter will continue in effect in some 
provinces for an interim period with respect to certain programs that utilize a means test 
and are being phased out but that are not covered under the Canada Assistance Plan. All 
provinces had signed agreements under the plan by the end of August 1967, and the Yukon 
Territory signed in December 1969. The arrangements for contracting out of certain 
shared-cost programs that were introduced in 1965 under the Established Programs (Interim 
Arrangements) Act are applied to Quebec’s agreement. It is provided that the provinces 
may discontinue their programs of old age assistance, blind persons allowances and disabled 
persons allowances and instead give aid under their general programs with costs shared 
under the plan. 
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The plan extends federal sharing to include the following costs, which were not shared 
under the Unemployment Assistance Act; assistance to needy mothers with dependent 
children, maintenance of children in the care of provincially approved child welfare agencies, 
health care services to needy persons, and the extension of welfare services to prevent or 
remove causes of dependency or to assist recipients in achieving self-support. The only 
eligibility requirement specified is that of need, which is determined through an assessment 
of budgetary requirements as well as of income and resources. A province must not require 
previous residence as a condition of eligibility for assistance or for contimued assistance; 
rates of assistance and eligibility requirements are set by the province so that they may be 
adjusted to local conditions and the needs of special groups; and the provinces must estab- 
lish procedures for appeal from decisions that relate to the provision of assistance. 


The Federal Government reimburses the provinces for 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance 
provided to persons in need and for 50 p.c. of certain costs of improving or extending welfare 
services. ‘‘Assistance’” includes any form of aid to or on behalf of persons in need for the 
purpose of providing basic requirements such as food, shelter and clothing; items necessary 
for the safety, well-being or rehabilitation of a person in need, or for a handicapped person; 
special home care such as a home for the aged, a nursing home or a welfare institution for 
children; travel and transportation; funerals and burials; health care services; welfare 
services purchased by or at the request of provincially approved agencies; and comfort 
allowances for inmates of institutions. 


The cost of improving and extending welfare services may be calculated either (1) 
as the amount by which the cost of providing welfare services exceeds that of the period 
from Apr. 1, 1964 to Mar. 31, 1965 or (2) as the cost of employing persons who are engaged 
wholly or mainly in the performance of welfare service functions and who are employed in 
positions filled after Mar. 31, 1965. Included for shareable purposes are the costs of salaries 
and employee benefits, travel, research, consultation, fees for conferences and seminars, 
and certain costs of staff training. The sharing of cost of work activity projects that 
prepare persons for employment and the extension of provincial welfare services to Indians 
on reserves, on Crown lands or in unorganized territory are governed by special agreements. 


8.—Federal Share of Canada Assistance Plan Costs, by Province, Years Ended 
, Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970 


Norr.—Includes costs of public assistance payments, child welfare maintenance, health care and extensions 
and improvements in welfare services and also payments made for claims received during the fiscal year for ex- 
penditures made in the previous fiscal year. 


Province 1968-69 1969-70 Province or Territory 1968-69 1969-70 
$ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland............ 21,061,808 20,288,580 || Saskatchewan............ 14,129,601 17,233,414 
Prince Edward Island..... 2,549, 257 E292) 5200 (pA benta ae seneereemerin eee 28, 634, 906 31,334, 876 
NOV aS COtIae see eiceiter es 11,022,716 15, 245,837 || British Columbia........ 37,215, 888 43, 086, 262 
New Brunswick........... 9,905, 988 11,795,292 || Yukon Territory......... — 152, 889 
Quebecieen re enon eee 1 1 

Ontariop erie eee eee 118,303,660 | 131,838,661 

Manitobaiecm sere eesimncer 13,981,779 19, 260, 412 Totals.) ans 256,805,603 | 293,528,746 


1 Compensation is made to Quebec under the terms of the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 
Payments in 1968-69 and 1969-70 amounted to $149,300,000 and $156,600,000, respectively. 


Subsection 2.—Unemployment Assistance 


The Unemployment Assistance Act, 1956—under which the Federal Government was 
authorized to reimburse a province or territory for 50 p.c. of the assistance expenditures 
made by that province and its municipalities to unemployed persons and their dependants— 
remains in effect in the Northwest Territories and, for a transition period, in some provinces 
to cover certain means-test programs during the process of conversion to needs-test pro- 
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grams. The federal share of such costs amounted to $16,700,000 during the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1969 and to $14,600,000 in the following fiscal year. This amount includes 
payment to Quebec under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act and to 
the Yukon Territory, whose agreement under the Canada Assistance Plan dates from Dec. 
16, 1969 (see p. 383). 


Subsection 3.—Old Age Assistance and Blind and Disabled 
Persons Allowances 


Federal reimbursement to the provinces for assistance to blind persons and persons 
permanently and totally disabled, aged 18 or over, is provided for under the Blind Persons 
Act, 1951, as amended, and the Disabled Persons Act, 1954, as amended, and, until Jan. 1, 
1970, for assistance to persons aged 65 or over under the Old Age Assistance Act, 1951, as 
amended. To be eligible for an allowance under any of these Acts, an applicant must meet 
the 10-year residence requirement and the income requirements. Under the Disabled 
Persons Act and the former Old Age Assistance Act, total income, including the allowance, 
may not exceed $1,260 a year for an unmarried person, $2,220 a year for a married couple 
or $2,580 a year for a married couple when the spouse is blind within the meaning of the 
Blind Persons Act. Under the Blind Persons Act, total income, including the allowance, 
may not exceed $1,500 a year for an unmarried person, $1,980 a year for a person with no 
spouse but with one or more dependent children, $2,580 for a married couple and $2,700 
a year for a married couple when the spouse is also blind. 


The federal contribution is 50 p.c. of $75 a month or the allowance paid, whichever is 
less, for old age assistance and disabled persons allowances, and 75 p.c. of $75 a month or 
the allowance paid, whichever is less, for blind persons allowances. The old age assistance 
program disappeared Jan. 1, 1970, when the eligible age for the old age security pension 
was lowered to 65 years. 


Effective Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec received payment under the terms of the Established 
Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 


9.—Statistics of Old Age Assistance and Blind and Disabled Persons Allowances, 
by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1969 with Totals for 1966-69 


ny am 2 4 f Allowances for Disabled 
Old Age Assistance Allowances for the Blind Perconk 

Province Recipi-| Aver- | Federal | Recipi-| Aver- | Federal | Recipi-| Aver- | Federal 

T nb : ents in age Contri- | ents in age Contri- | ents in age Contri- 

Se Month |Monthly| bution | Month |Monthly| bution | Month |Monthly} bution 

of Assist- during of Allow- | during of Allow- during 

March | ance Year March | ance Year March | ance Year 

Nowniw 2& $ No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland............. ~- _- 189, 183 401 73.30 | 277,298 82] 63.04 461,943 
Prince Edward Island..... _ — | 18,308 63 | 73.27 40,337 54 | 71.62 18,749 
INOW COUR... Sevan se alocorers 786 | 65.71 612, 926 577 | 73.50 | 405,049 | 3,371] 73.53 | 1,535,758 
New Brunswick........... 822 69.36 682, 834 491 73.99 | 345,044 2,292 74.37 | 1,022,271 
Ontario ee wins s Fes 4| 52.86 141,678 330 51.52 178,717 1,486 63.02 685, 643 
WMARUDDSa nas sac utes amas 658 | 67.50 544,640 276 | 71.99 186,795 | 1,428] 73.56 646, 169 
Saskatchewan............. — | — |Cr. 19,416 99 65.85 67,091 LAOM GS 7a 80,794 
Alberta 0 er ho arte 13 66.438 375, 906 315 73.55 229, 294 1,810 73.14 821,572 
British Columbia........ 949 | 71.21 844, 273 439 73.50 300, 888 2,480 73.68 | 1,099,806 
Yukon Territory.......... 4°) 75.00 3,313 4 75.00 3,518 33 75.00 1,350 
Northwest Territories. ... 40 38J2l | 30,536 | 30 75.00 22,969 31 74.27 14,396 
| 
@anadats-c, «nee 1969 | 3,276 | 68.69 | 3,424,181 | 3,025 | 70.78 |2,057,000 | 13,157 | 72.38 | 6,388,451 
1968 | 12,083 | 66.94 | 8,950,507 | 3,384 | 70.82 |2,314,248 | 15,789 | 72.26 | 7,063,958 
1967 | 35,546 | 68.52 |19,750,744 | 5,022 | 70.94 |3,377,418 | 34,590 | 73.57 |15,026,378 
1966 | 52,988 | 68.85 |26,980,510 | 5,437 | 71.05 |3,632,212 | 34,588 | 73.51 [14,979,430 
| i] 


1 Excludes Quebec. I[Effective Jan. 1, 1965 no payments were made to Quebec under these programs; instead, 
compensation was provided under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. If payments had been 
made under these programs, however, total amounts for 1968-69 would have been increased as follows: old age assist- 
ance—$3,627,851; allowances for the blind—$1,523,632; and allowances for disabled persons—$7,952,096, 
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Under the terms of the Canada Assistance Plan, a province may elect to aid needy 
persons in these categories under a general assistance program with costs shared under the 
plan (see p. 384). In accordance with this provision certain provinces no longer accept 
applications under these programs. By mid-1970, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta had discontinued receipt of applications 
for disabled persons allowances, and three of these—Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
had also discontinued receipt of applications for blind persons allowances. 


Subsection 4.—Fitness and Amateur Sport Program 


The Fitness and Amateur Sport Program was inaugurated in 1961 to increase the 
number of participants at all levels of competitive and non-competitive physical recreation 
and amateur sport activity ranging from day camps to the Canada Games and the Olympic 
Games; to help provide the participants with the skills, the means and the opportunity to 
benefit from recreation; and to help make available to all citizens the facilities and leader- 
ship to participate freely in recreational activities of their choice. These objectives are 
predicated on the assumption that every Canadian should develop a level of fitness suffi- 
cient to contribute positively to his physical and mental health and that Canadian athletes 
should develop a level of performance in national and international competitions which 
will contribute to national unity and international prestige. 


Under the Fitness and Amateur Sport Act, 1961, up to $5,000,000 a year may be 
expended to encourage, promote and develop fitness and amateur sport in Canada. A 
National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport, consisting of not more than 30 
members appointed by the Governor in Council with at least one from each province, has 
been set up to consider problems connected with such activity and to advise the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare thereon. 


After consideration of the report of the Task Force on Sports for Canadians, the find- 
ings of the Montmorency Conference on Leisure, the recommendations made by the National 
Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport, and the conclusions of an internal depart- 
mental study, the Minister proposed, in Marcb 1970, a new government sports policy for 
Canadians. Advocating the benefits of mass participation and the inculcation of sports 
and recreation into the Canadian culture, the policy aims primarily at reinforcing and 
increasing the administrative strength of Canadian sports and recreation agencies by 
providing them with administrative, financial and other professional assistance. The 
Department operates certain projects of its own and also provides grants for specific pro- 
jects, all intended to facilitate the development of resources and motivate participation by 
all Canadians. 


The federal program for 1970-71 concentrates on (1) grants and support to national 
fitness and sport organizations to improve the standards of administration, coaching and 
instruction, to increase the rate of participation in physical recreation and to provide aid 
to the holding of competitions ($2,000,000); (2) promotion and support of special projects 
including the Arctic Games, the Canada Games and the Canada Fitness Awards, and 
assistance in the holding of sports events of nation-wide interest ($1,400,000); (3) planning, 
training, research and communications in support of increased participation in physical 
recreation by all Canadians; and (4) grants to provinces ($500,000)—the cost-sharing 
agreements with the provinces for fitness and amateur sports programs terminated on 
Mar. 31, 1970 but this $500,000 has been allocated to provide for a phase-out period during 
which new programs will be developed on a joint-project basis. 


Subsection 5.—National Welfare Grant Program 


The National Welfare Grant Program was established in 1962 to help develop and 
strengthen welfare services in Canada through a general welfare and professional training 
grant and a welfare research grant. The variety of provisions within the program, along 
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with its associated consultative services, allow it to operate as a flexible instrument in the 
development of welfare services and to give a major emphasis to experimental activities 
in the welfare field. 


The allotment for the year ended Mar. 31, 1970 was $2,500,000. Provincial govern- 
ments, municipal welfare departments, non-governmental welfare agencies and citizens’ 
groups, universities and individuals may be the ultimate recipients of project grants under 
one or more provisions of the program. Most are financed and administered entirely by 
the Federal Government; others require application through a provincial department of 
welfare that actually administers the award on a shared-cost basis. 


General welfare, bursary, training and staff development grants are available to 
provinces on a shared-cost basis for projects designed to improve welfare administration, 
to develop provincial consultative and co-ordinating services, and to strengthen and extend 
public and voluntary welfare services; for bursaries for full-time graduate training at 
Canadian schools of social work; and for staff training and development grants for employees 
of government and voluntary welfare agencies where the costs are not shareable under the 
Canada Assistance Plan. 


The other provisions of the program are administered by the Federal Government. 
Welfare scholarships are awarded for graduate study in Canadian schools of social work 
and fellowships for advanced study at Canadian and foreign universities. Teaching and 
field-instruction grants assist with the development of new Canadian schools of social work 
and with certain operating costs at existing schools. 


Under the welfare research grant, funds are provided for a variety of research projects 
undertaken by public and voluntary welfare and correctional agencies, universities and 
research institutions. Grants are available to national voluntary welfare agencies to 
assist with projects not eligible for support under other provisions of the program. Partic- 
ular emphasis is given to projects designed to foster planning and co-ordination. 


Effective Apr. 1, 1967, a mental retardation grant was established for a five-year period 
and is being administered in conjunction with the National Welfare Grant Program. It 
supports research and demonstration projects designed to expand knowledge and to apply 
that knowledge to the provision of services and to preventive programs in that field. 


Expenditures under the National Welfare Grant Program for the year ended Mar. 31, 
1970 totalled $1,924,541 and under the Mental Retardation Grant, $288,171. Of the 
former, $334,671 was expended on research projects; $636,071 on teaching and field instruc- 
tion, welfare scholarships and fellowships; $215,815 on national agency projects; and 
$737,984 on welfare demonstration and general welfare projects, including provincially 
administered bursary and staff development programs. 


Subsection 6.—Vocational Rehabilitation 


The federal-provincial vocational rehabilitation program, which began in 1952, was 
consolidated and extended under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 
1961. Agreements under this Act provide for equal sharing of costs between the Federal 
Government and the provinces. These costs include co-ordination and provision of services 
to disabled or other vocationally disadvantaged individuals, training of rehabilitation 
personnel, and research and publicity. Approved services supplied by a provincial govern- 
ment or purchased from voluntary agencies by a provincial government include medical, 
social and vocational assessment, intensive counselling, restorative services, the provision 
of prostheses, vocational or educational upgrading, rehabilitation allowances, work con- 
ditioning, and provision of tools, books and other equipment. Employment counselling 
and placement are provided through the Canada Manpower Centres of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration or by the voluntary agencies from which services are purchased. 


In each participating province, a provincial co-ordinator or director of rehabilitation 
is responsible for the co-ordination and administration of services to disabled or vocationally 
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disadvantaged persons. The federal aspects of the program are administered by the 
Manpower Utilization Branch of the Department of Manpower and Immigration in 
co-operation with the Department’s five regional offices. The Manpower Utilization 
Branch, through its section on Older Workers, also has the function of encouraging @ more 
favourable employment climate for older workers through a continuing educational pro- 
gram, encouragement of research, maintenance of liaison with management, labour and 
voluntary agencies, assembly and dissemination of informational material concerning 
industrial gerontology, and supportive services to the Canada Manpower Centres. Among 
other agencies contributing to vocational rehabilitation are the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards in all provinces, which provide for the rehabilitation of injured workmen. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1969, federal expenditures under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program totalled $3,680,000. Reports received on 3,066 disabled or vocationally 
disadvantaged persons rehabilitated during the year indicated that, at the end of the year, 
2,224 of them were rehabilitated to employment and 842 were seeking employment or were 
rehabilitated to self-care at home. Before rehabilitation, the cost of support of the 2,224 
who obtained employment and of their dependants was estimated at $2,000,000 annually; 
following rehabilitation, their aggregate earnings were estimated at almost $8,800,000. 


Section 3.—Provincial Welfare Programs 


Major welfare programs governed by provincial legislation include social assistance, 
services for the aged and child welfare services. Also, the Province of Quebec operates the 
Quebec Pension Plan, which is comparable to the Canada Pension Plan (see p. 374), and a 
family allowance program (see p. 381). Provincial departments of public welfare are 
responsible for the administration of welfare programs, although administration of certain 
of them may be shared with their municipalities. 


Public services are supplemented by those of voluntary agencies whose interests include 
the welfare of families and children and of groups with special needs, such as the aged, 
recent immigrants, youth groups, and released prisoners. Welfare councils and social 
planning councils contribute to the planning and co-ordinating of local welfare services. 
Local voluntary agencies and institutions may receive public grants, depending on the 
nature and standard of their services, although their main support is usually from United 
Appeal funds or from sponsoring organizations. 


Subsection 1.—Social Assistance 


All provinces make legislative provision for assistance to persons in need and _ their 
dependants. All provinces have incorporated provisions for allowances to needy mothers 
with dependent children in a broadened program of provincial allowances to several cate- 
gories of persons with long-term need or in a general program under which the only eligibility 
requirement is need, irrespective of the cause of need. 


In addition to allowances to cover items of basic need, such as food, clothing, shelter, 
fuel and utilities, all provinces make provision for such special items as rehabilitation serv- 
ices, expenses incidental to education or obtaining employment, counselling, homemaker 
services and institutional care. The provinces are reimbursed by the Federal Government 
under the Canada Assistance Plan for 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance and of certain welfare 
services given by the provincial and municipal authorities (see p. 384). The provincial 
departments of welfare set rates of assistance and conditions of eligibility; they have 
regulatory and supervisory powers over municipal administration of assistance, and 
require certain standards as a condition of provincial aid. Length of residence is not a 
condition of aid in any province, but municipal residence may determine the financially 
responsible authority. The provincial authority takes responsibility for aid in unorganized 
areas within the province and for persons who lack municipal residence. 
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The administration of assistance varies. In five provinces allowances to persons with 
long-term need, such as needy mothers with dependent children, disabled persons and the 
aged, are administered by the province and other allowances are administered by the 
municipalities. In Newfoundland and New Brunswick, all assistance is administered by 
the provincial authority. In Prince Edward Island, assistance is administered by the 
province and two of the larger municipalities. In Saskatchewan, social assistance is 
administered by the province except in two municipalities which elected to retain respon- 
sibility for administration of the program. In British Columbia, a comprehensive program 
of general assistance is administered by the local authority, 1.e., by the municipalities 
except in sparsely populated municipalities and in areas without municipal organization 
where aid is administered by the province; the province also administers a program of 
supplementary allowances to needy recipients of old age security pensions and the two 
federal-provincial categorical allowances. In the eight provinces where the municipalities 
have some administrative responsibility, the proportion of the costs of aid borne by the 
province varies from 40 p.c. to 100 p.e. 


Subsection 2.—Living Accommodation for Elderly Persons 


In all provinces, homes for the aged and infirm are provided under provincial, munici- 
pal or voluntary auspices. These homes are required to meet standards set out in provincial 
legislation relating to homes for the aged, welfare institutions or public health. Voluntary 

homes are usually provincially inspected and in some provinces must be licensed. 


All provinces in varying degrees make capital grants toward the construction or reno- 
vation of homes for the aged by municipalities or voluntary organizations and, generally 
speaking, such homes are exempt from municipal taxation. Some provinces also make 
provision for capital grants to municipalities, charitable organizations or non-profit 
corporations for the construction of low-rental housing for elderly persons. These projects 
are usually built under Sect. 16 of the National Housing Act, which provides for long-term 
low-interest loans to non-profit corporations constructing low-rental self-contained or 
hostel accommodation for older people. Units for the aged may also be included in low- 
rental public housing projects for families, built under Sect. 35 of the Act. 


In some provinces efforts are made to place well, elderly people in small proprietary 
boarding homes. Those who are chronically ill may be cared for in chronic or convalescent 
hospitals, private or public nursing homes and some homes for the aged. All provinces 
contribute to the maintenance of needy persons in homes for the aged or other homes for 
special care, and these costs are shared by the Federal Government under the Canada 
Assistance Plan (see pp. 383-384). 


Subsection 3.—Child Welfare Services 


Child welfare services, which include child protection and care, services for unmarried 
parents and adoption services, are provided in all provinces under provincial legislation. 
The programs are administered by the provincial authority or by local children’s aid 
societies (voluntary agencies with boards of directors, operating under charter and under 
the general supervision of provincial departments). In Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta, child welfare services are administered 
by the province; in Quebec, they are administered by recognized voluntary agencies and 
institutions, religious and secular; in Ontario, a network of local children’s aid societies is 
responsible for the services; in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia, services are 
administered by local children’s aid societies in the heavily populated areas and by the 
province elsewhere. 

Children’s aid societies and the recognized agencies in Quebec receive substantial 
provincial grants and sometimes municipal grants and in many areas they also receive 
support from private subscriptions or from United Appeal funds. The costs of certain 
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services and maintenance costs for children in care of a voluntary or public agency are 
shareable with the Federal Government under the Canada Assistance Plan (pp. 383-384). 


Child welfare agencies, provincial or voluntary, have the authority to investigate cases 
of alleged neglect and, if necessary, to apprehend a child and to bring the case before a 
judge upon whom rests the responsibility of deciding whether in fact the child is neglected. 
When neglect is proved, the court may direct that the child be returned to his parent or 
parents under supervision, or be made a ward of the province or a children’s aid society. 
Services are provided as appropriate and include services to children in their own homes, 
care in foster boarding homes or adoption homes or, for children who need it, in selected 
institutions. Children placed for adoption may be wards or they may be placed on the 
written consent of the parent. Adoptions, including those arranged privately, number 
about 18,000 annually. 


Child welfare agencies make use of the small selective institution for placement of 
children who are forced to be away from their own homes for a short period or who may 
need preparation for placement in foster homes, and emphasis is increasingly being placed 
on group-living homes. The development of small, highly specialized institutions, which 
function as treatment centres for emotionally disturbed children, is of particular signifi- 
cance. Institutions for children are governed by provincial child welfare legislation and 
by provincial or municipal public health regulations; they are generally subject to in- 
spection and in some provinces to licensing. 


Services to unmarried parents include casework services to the mother and possibly 
to the father, legal assistance in obtaining support for the child from the father, and foster- 
home care or adoption services for the child. Support for unmarried mothers may be 
obtained under general assistance programs. In many centres, homes for unmarried 
mothers are operated under private or religious auspices. 


Day nurseries for the children of working mothers are established only in the larger 
centres. These are chiefly under voluntary auspices, except in Ontario, where there are 
also municipally sponsored day nurseries operated with the aid of provincial grants. 


Subsection 4.—Newfoundland’s Schooling Allowances Program 


The Province of Newfoundland introduced its Parents’ Supplement (Schooling Allow- 
ance) program in 1966. Under this scheme, an annual benefit of $15 is paid in semi-annual 
instalments for each eligible child who is registered at and attending a school other than a 
trade school or university. There is no age limit specified in the legislation but the allow- 
ance terminates when the child leaves school. 


Subsection 5.—Quebec’s Family Allowances Program 


The Province of Quebec introduced its own family allowances program under legislation 
enacted in 1967. Under this plan, the following allowances are paid at the end of each six- 
month period to persons satisfying the relationship and residence requirements in respect of 
children under 16 years of age: $15 for one child, $32.50 for two children, $52.50 for three 
children, $77.50 for four, $107.50 for five, $142.50 for six, and an extra $35 for each child 
after the sixth. These allowances are increased by $5 for each child between the ages of 
12 and 16 years. ‘To qualify for the allowances, children must be attending school regularly 
from the time when they are first required to do so, unless prevented by physical or mental 
infirmity. These allowances supplement those paid under the federal scheme. 


Section 4.—Emergency Welfare Services 


The function of the Emergency Welfare Services Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare is to develop community capability to provide, in the event 
of a national emergency, essential welfare services not available through established welfare 
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agencies. A 1959 Order in Council set up five emergency welfare services—emergency 
clothing, emergency feeding, emergency lodging, registration and inquiry, and personal 
services—and gave the Division responsibility for the continuation of welfare departments 
in support of rehabilitation and recovery. To these ends, policy has been defined, systems 
designed and, at all levels of government, welfare resources planned. 


In peacetime, trained specialists within the federal, provincial and municipal depart- 
ments of welfare, organized nationally, are responsible for developing an emergency welfare 
capability. The program is an integral part of the Canada Survival Plan and is co-ordinated 
with the programs of other Canadian Government agencies and with mutual support pro- 
grams of the United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Leaders are 
being trained in the art of organizing large numbers of volunteers for emergency welfare 
operations and a public education program is being maintained. Special printed forms 
and equipment for survival, not regularly available through commercial sources, have been 
produced and are located strategically across Canada. 


Section 5.—International Welfare and Social Security* 


Canada is actively involved in the social welfare and social development activities of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies and of various international voluntary 
organizations. At the United Nations, Canada is represented on the Commission for 
Social Development, is a member of the Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund and participates actively in the International Council on Social Welfare, the Inter- 
national Social Security Association and other international agencies concerned with the 
social aspects of development. 


Under the program of the Canadian International Development Agency, Canada 
supports a number of social welfare projects in developing regions and provides social work 
and social welfare training for foreign students recommended by their governments. The 
necessary technical services to the bilateral and multilateral aid programs in this sector are 
supplied by the Department of National Health and Welfare, which works closely with 
several Canadian voluntary organizations engaged in social development. 


Canada is in the course of negotiating reciprocal agreements on social security with 
other countries, commencing with West Germany. Canadian agencies employed in social 
security participate in the program of the International Social Security Association and the 
social security program of the International Labour Organization. For some years, 
Canada has been represented, as an observer, at the meetings of the Inter-American Social 
Security Association. 


PART III.—HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


Section 1.—Government Expenditures on Health and Social Welfare 


In the years ended Mar. 31, 1962-69, expenditures by all levels of government on 
health and social welfare rose from $3,689,200,000 to an estimated high of $7,270,000,000, 
an almost twofold increase. If these figures are adjusted to take account of growth in 
population, the increase in per capita expenditures—from $201 to $350—was about 75 p.c. 
Government expenditures may also be measured in relation to major economic indicators; 
on this basis, annual government expenditures on health and social welfare over the period 
remained relatively stable, fluctuating between 12.4 p.c. and 13.1 p.c. of net national 
income and between 9.2 p.c. and 9.9 p.c. of gross national product. 


The federal share of health and social welfare expenditures fell from 69.9 p.c. in 1961-62 
to 60.7 p.c. in 1968-69, the provincial share rose from 27.2 p.c. to 37.1 p.c. and municipal 


* See also pp. 187-189. 
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outlays declined from 2.9 p.c. to 2.2 p.e. Compared with 1967-68, health and social welfare 
expenditures by all levels of government increased by $820,000,000 or nearly 13 p.c. This 
may be compared to the rise of $1,066,200,000 or 20 p.c. in 1967-68 over 1966-67. Ex- 
penditures in both the federal and provincial fields increased by the same proportion— 
approximately 12.7 p.c. The main items causing this rise included: higher disbursements 
under the old age security and guaranteed income supplement programs principally because 
of the lowering of the eligible age and increase in the monthly benefits paid; greater ex- 
penditures incurred by the introduction of the Canada Assistance Plan which is wider in 
scope than the categorical programs it is intended to replace; higher expenditures under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act; greater outlays on behalf of health and welfare for the 
Indian and Eskimo populations; increasing expenditures under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act; and contributions to the provinces under the Health and Hospital 
Construction Grants and the new Health Resources Fund Act. 


The relative federal declines, compared to provincial gains in recent years, have been 
caused to a substantial degree by increasing hospital expenditures by the provincial govern- 
ment augmented by the effect of the ‘“opting-out’’ arrangements made available to the 
provinces. Under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act, a province may 
choose to receive contributions from the Federal Government in the form of a tax abate- 
ment and an equalization payment in lieu of a direct federal contribution under the pro- 
eram. The opting-out arrangements have the effect, in this presentation, of showing an 
increase in provincial government expenditures while the federal fiscal payment is treated 
not as an expenditure but as a transfer payment. Thus, provincial expenditures include 
gross outlays by Quebec whereas federal expenditures on health and social welfare do not 
include the large sums paid or transferred to that province under the Established Programs 
(Interim Arrangements) Act and other fiscal arrangements. The share of the Federal 
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Government in total health and social welfare expenditures by all levels of government 
showed a steady decline from year to year up to 1967-68, but in 1968-69 this trend was 
reversed. 

The proportion of government expenditures on health and social welfare taken up by 
health programs continues to grow; in 1961-62 such programs accounted for $1, 126,000,000 
or 30 p.c. of the total and in 1968-69 they amounted to $2,779,000,000 or 88 p.c. 

An outline of the principal federal income maintenance programs for 1968-69 shows 
the magnitude of the major programs and services—family allowances payments amounted 
to $560,000,000, old age security payments to $1,297,000,000 plus another $244,000,000 
under the guaranteed income supplement program, unemployment insurance benefits to 
$459,000,000 and veterans pensions and allowances to $223,000,000 and $102,000,000, 
respectively. In addition, payments under the youth allowances program, which com- 
menced in September 1964, amounted to $52,000,000 excluding the Province of Quebec. 
That province had instituted a program of schooling allowances three years prior to the 
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introduction of the federal program and this necessitated a special arrangement whereby 
Quebec continued its program but with appropriate fiscal reimbursement from the Federal 
Government. In 1967-68, Quebec inaugurated its own family allowances program sup- 
plementing the federal scheme (see p. 390). 


Federal-provincial income-maintenance programs in 1968-69 required expenditures of 
$3,400,000 for old age assistance, $2,100,000 for blindness allowances, $6,400,000 for dis- 
abled persons allowances and $1,000,000 for unemployment assistance, the latter including 
some municipal expenditures. The smallness of these amounts indicates the effectiveness 
of the Canada Assistance Plan, for which this was the third year of operation and which was 
intended to replace all activities under those programs at the option of each province (see 
pp. 388-384). In 1965 Quebec withdrew from these federal-provincial programs under the 
Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act, which entitled that province to a tax 
abatement and an equalization payment. Canada Assistance Plan expenditures in 1968-69 
were $257,000,000. Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards spent $177,000,000 on 
cash benefits for pensions and compensation. Welfare services for Indians and for veterans 
and the national employment services accounted for $104,000,000 at the federal level. 


In the field of health, federal grants to the provinces under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act totalled $562,000,000 and grants for hospital construction and 
general health grants to the provinces and municipalities amounted to $44,000,000. The 
Federal Government spent $44,000,000 on its Indian and northern health services and 
$72,000,000 on hospital and treatment services for veterans. Provincial expenditures on 
hospital care were estimated at $1,415,000,000 and expenditures on other health services 
at $350,000,000. In addition, provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards _ paid 
$62,000,000 for medical aid and hospitalization, and municipal governments spent an 
estimated $89,000,000 on health. 


1.—Total, Per Capita and Percentage Distribution of Government Expenditures on Health 
and Social Welfare, by Level of Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-69 
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1.—Total, Per Capita and Percentage Distribution of Government Expenditures on Health 
and Social Welfare, by Level of Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-69—concluded 
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Section 2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care 


Expenditures on personal health care comprise expenditures of hospitals, earnings of 
physicians and dentists for professional services to their patients, and the value of prescrip= 
tion sales through retail pharmacies. They exclude the amount that private nurses, chiro- 
practors, osteopaths and optometrists receive for their professional services as well as 
expenditures on public health, capital costs (buildings and interest) and administration 
costs of public health programs and of insurance plans. 


Table 2 shows the components for each year from 1957 to 1969. Canadians spent a 
total of $3,924,700,000 on personal health care in 1969, almost three times as much as in 
1957. Expressed as a proportion of the gross national product, personal health care ex- 
penditures rose from 3.2 p.c. in 1957 to 5.0 p.c. in 1969. Expenditure per person over the 
same period changed from $62.81 to $186.10. 


2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care, 1957-69 


Nore.—Figures from 1957 to 1966 have been revised since the publication of the 1969 Year Book. 
(Millions of dollars) 
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1 Excludes Department of National Defence hospitals for 1957-60. 2 Preliminary estimates, except data 


for ‘‘Physicians’ Services’’ for 1968, which are final. 
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PART IV.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision of 
health and welfare services, medical research, and education. These agencies, some of 
which are described below, complement the services of the federal and provincial authorities 
in many fields, and play leading roles in stimulating public awareness of health and welfare 
needs and in promoting action to meet them. 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society.—This agency, organized in 
1948, with head office in Toronto, provides research, treatment and education in rheumatic 
diseases. It has assisted many general hospitals to establish arthritis clinics and during 
the past decade has supported the development of nine rheumatic disease in-patient units 
in teaching hospitals in five provinces. Organized under eight provincial divisions and 
local branches in most towns, this organization attempts to meet special needs of arthritic 
patients not covered by hospital or medical insurance plans. It provides home physio- 
therapy in larger cities and mobile consultation services to patients and doctors in rural 
areas. An Arthritis Centre opened by the Society in Vancouver in 1969 provides a com- 
prehensive program of services to ambulant patients, employing up-to-date evaluative 
techniques in occupational therapy and physiotherapy, combined clinical assessment of 
patients by surgeons, physicians and other members of the treatment team and pip serving 
as an education unit for health service personnel. 


Of a budget of $2,350,000 in 1968, the Society directed one quarter to research and the 
support of rheumatic disease units, and 55 p.c. to the provision of treatment services. 
Public donations are the chief source of funds, including independent campaigns and United 
Appeals. 


The Canadian Association for the Mentally Retarded.—This Association was 
incorporated in 1958 to co-ordinate the work of organizations serving the mentally retarded, 
who are estimated to number about 630,000 or 3 p.c. of the population. The Association is 
represented by ten provincial and more than 300 local groups. It offers special classes and 
sheltered workshops for trainable retarded children and adults, assessment clinics, activity 
centres, summer camps and other recreational programs. Its affiliate, the National 
Institute for Menta! Retardation, is a clearinghouse for information on mental retardation 
and, in co-operation with other organizations and with governments, is developing a 
nation-wide research and demonstration program. A widely publicized event in the 1969 
program was the Canadian Special Olympics for the Mentally Retarded held in Toronto. 


Financial support comes from local fund-raising campaigns, United Appeals, the sale 
of special Christmas cards and, in varying degree, from provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, including departments of education. The national office is in Toronto. 


The Canadian Cancer Society.—This agency, with the active encouragement of the 
Canadian Medical Association, was organized as a cancer study unit and incorporated in 
1938, operating in all provinces from its national office in Toronto. It offers public educa- 
tion and services not otherwise available for cancer patients, principally transportation, 
home nursing, boarding and nursing home care, sickroom supplies and dressings. Research 
into the causes and treatment of cancer in 1970 accounted for $4,062,629, or over 50 p.c. of 
the expenditure of the Society. The Society is the principal fund-raiser for its affiliate, the 
National Cancer Institute of Canada, providing more than 90 p.c. of the Institute’s 1969 
budget of over $4,000,000. The Canadian Cancer Society sponsors fellowships in cancer 
research for advanced students and provides capital funds for research facilities. 


The Canadian Cystic Fibrosis Foundation.—This national agency, organized in 
1960 with head office in Toronto, operates in most provinces and has 30 affiliated local 
chapters. Because cystic fibrosis is believed present in one of every 1,000 babies born in 
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North America, the Foundation seeks to promote special services for patients as well as 
research, professional training and public understanding concerning cystic fibrosis. A 
valuable source of publicity and research funds has been the annual ‘‘Shinerama” in which 
40 Canadian colleges and universities participated in 1969, raising $120,102. The agency 
supports the International Association which is composed of 22 member nations. 


The Canadian Diabetic Association.—The Association, formed in 1953 with head- 
quarters in Toronto, has 38 branches in nine provinces and a French-language affiliate, 
P Association du Diabéte, in Quebec. It is affiliated with the Canadian Medical Association 
and the Canadian Dietetic Association. Its aims are to co-ordinate the efforts of indivi- 
duals and organized bodies with a view to reducing the morbidity and mortality rates from 
diabetes and to provide an authoritative and advisory organization for the benefit and 
service of diabetics. 


The Association estimates that 2.5 p.c. of the population is diabetic but that more than 
half of the diabetics are unaware of their illness. The Association seeks through its public 
information programs to help diabetics identify their illness at an early stage. One method 
in current use is a multi-screening technique that simultaneously tests for the presence of 
diabetes, tuberculosis, anaemia and glaucoma. The Association also provides diet counsel- 
ling, summer camps for children, aid to diabetic senior citizens, education and information 
services, and diabetic treatment centres. Research into the nature and treatment of 
diabetes includes the Family Tree Research Program. The Association publishes a 
quarterly bulletin, the Canadian Diabetic Association Newsletter. 


The Canadian Hearing Society.—Organized in 1940 as the National Society of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, the Society has offices in Toronto, Ottawa, London, 
Hamilton and Montreal. It is concerned with the preservation of hearing, the treatment 
of deafness, and the rehabilitation of those with impaired hearing, including war veterans 
and children. It provides hearing examinations, counselling, vocational guidance and job 
placement services for the deaf or hard-of-hearing, and hearing aids to persons in need, and 
works closely with schools for the deaf. The Society publishes The Canadian Hearing 
Review and other educational material available for the public. 


Canadian Heart Foundation.—The Canadian Heart Foundation with headquarters 
in Ottawa was formed by physicians in 1956 “to co-ordinate and correlate the efforts of 
organizations and individuals interested in heart diseases with a view to reducing the 
morbidity and mortality therefrom in Canada”. It has developed into a federation of six 
affiliated provincial heart foundations together with four provincial divisions of the Canada 
Foundation in the Atlantic Provinces. Their programs are concerned primarily with the 
support of cardiovascular research in Canadian universities and hospitals and they also 
support travelling lectureships by scientists and educational programs for the health 
professions and the general public. Over 70 p.c. of the resources of the Foundation are 
disbursed in the form of research fellowships and grants-in-aid which amounted to 
$15,000,000 in the past ten years and to over $2,500,000 in 1969-70. The major source of 
funds is the annual Canadian Heart Fund campaign. 


Canadian Medic-Alert Foundation.—This international foundation had _ its 
beginnings in California in 1956; the Canadian affiliate was organized in 1961, with head 
office in Toronto. Its main purpose is to educate and encourage the public to wear Medic- 
Alert identification discs stipulating medical problems that should be known of in an emer- 
gency. The Foundation estimates that one person in each family has a medical problem 
that should be identified, such as sensitivity to certain drugs, a heart condition, diabetes, 
epilepsy, or an uncommon blood type. A recently added feature is the identification of 
the bearer as a possible transplant-donor. The wearing of the disc enables such a person to 
receive correct treatment if, for example, be should be unconscious when he reaches hospital. 
The medical history of each disc-wearer is filed in Toronto and in Tuloch, California; discs 
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carry emergency telephone numbers through which this information can be obtained at 
any hour. Canadian membership is currently estimated at 40,000. The Foundation is 
financed by lifetime membership fees ($7) and by donations. 


The Canadian Mental Health Association.—The national body of this Association, 
established in 1918 and legally incorporated in 1927, has its head office in Toronto, divisions 
in all provinces, and nearly 200 local branches and committees. The national office is 
financed by United Appeals, government grants, support from provincial divisions, and 
donations. The Association’s objectives are to improve public understanding of and 
attitudes toward mental illness and the mentally ill, and to improve existing preventive 
and treatment services. It is estimated that one in every eight Canadians will be treated 
for psychiatric illness during his lifetime. 

The Association performs research and technical studies related to mental illness, 
undertakes social and community action to improve legislation and governmental pro- 
grams, conducts industrial rehabilitation workshops, provides volunteer services to 
patients both during and after their stay in hospital, and provides public and professional 
education about mental health and mental illness. Among special services provided by 
volunteers are the 42 White Cross Centres, social clubs to assist former patients who have 
difficulty coping with a feeling of social isolation. Four summer camps are operated for 
patients. The Association administers the C. M. Hincks Research Fund which enables 
general practitioners to take a month of special trainmg in psychiatry. Publications 
resulting from research studies sponsored by the Association include More for the Mind, 
The Law and Mental Disorder, Mental Health and Public Health, and University Student 
Unrest. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind.—This agency was incorporated 
in 1918 “to carry out all operations which shall be deemed advantageous throughout 
Canada for the welfare of the blind” and ‘‘to take measures and adopt every possible means 
for the conservation of sight”. To this end, services are provided through a national office 
in Toronto, eight divisions covering all provinces, and 50 sub-district offices. United 
Appeals and private donations are the major sources of income. 


In 1969, services were provided to 21,291 of the 27,184 blind persons registered with 
the Institute, including educational and vocational assistance, home teaching and employ- 
ment, eye services, mobility training, recreation, special services to children and youths, 
and social services. Services provided to 8,175 other persons registered as “prevention” 
cases included eye examinations, medical treatment, glasses or artificial eyes, transportation 
and maintenance. Services are given free. 


The Institute supports the operation of the Arthur V. Weir Training and Vocational 
Guidance Centre for advanced professional and technical training in Toronto and Low 
Vision Aid Clinics and Eye Banks in major cities. It does not directly conduct research 
programs but supports research through the E. A. Baker Foundation and provides funds for 
grants, bursaries and fellowships (some $43,000 in 1968) to be used for training of profes- 
sionals in blindness prevention. The National Library of the Institute is continually 
expanding its disc and tape talking-book stock. 


The Canadian Paraplegic Association.—The Association was formed in 1945 by a 
group of paraplegic veterans of World War II to assist with the re-establishment of para- 
plegics in the.community. Through its head office in Toronto and seven divisions serving 
other areas in Canada, the Association provides treatment and rehabilitation facilities, 
including prostheses and personal aids, for persons suffering paralysis and carries out 
educational and research activities in related areas. In Toronto, a comprehensive treat- 
ment service is available at Lyndhurst Lodge Hospital and elsewhere service is arranged 
with other hospitals and rehabilitation agencies. 


The divisional offices have led local campaigns to remove architectural barriers that 
hamper the physically handicapped in using community services and facilities and reduce 
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their opportunity for vocational rehabilitation and employment. To overcome these 
difficulties, the National Research Council published Building Standards for the Handicapped, 
1965, a supplement to the National Building Code. It is estimated that one in seven 
Canadians will have to cope with this problem at some period, as a result of physical 
handicap, temporary disability or age. A stylized wheelchair symbol was adopted at the 
1969 World Congress of the International Society for the Disabled to designate buildings 
that are accessible to the handicapped. 


The Canadian Paraplegic Association is supported primarily by public donations but 
also by grants from United Appeal funds and federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, and by fees from patients. The agency publishes a regular information bulletin, 
Caliper. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society.—The Canadian Red Cross Society, established 
in 1896, is the largest voluntary organization operating in the fields of health and welfare. 
In line with its objectives, ‘‘in time of peace or war, to carry on and assist in work for the 
improvement of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering through- 
out the world”, the Society operates 22 programs including a national blood-transfusion 
service, hospital and nursing stations in isolated areas (34 in 1968), home nursing, home- 
maker and sick-room supply services, and the Red Cross youth programs which seek to 
promote understanding of and assistance to needy children everywhere. 


The Red Cross blood-transfusion service held over 6,500 clinics in 1968. In addition, 
the Society is a member of the international rare-blood donor service; of the 340 donors 
called upen for donations by that service in 1968, 139 were Canadians. Welfare recipients 
were given instruction in nutrition, purchasing and basic sewing in addition to home nursing 
service. Women’s work programs shipped new clothing and layettes valued at $488,000 
to 24 countries in 1968, as well as articles of clothing and surgical dressings to Red Cross 
hospitals in Canada. Red Cross youth programs assisted needy Canadian children at a 
cost of almost $200,000 in 1968, donating funds for medical treatment, heart surgery, 
prosthetic appliances, dental care, including provision of three mobile dental coaches and 
support of eight dental clinics, and speech therapy and kindergartens for the deaf. In 
addition, youth programs extended assistance to children in other countries totalling some 
$120,000. The Red Cross as a whole extended overseas aid amounting to $1,500,000. 


Chief sources of funds for the work of the Canadian Red Cross are United Appeals, 
government grants and annual Red Cross campaigns. 


The Canadian Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled.—This agency was 
founded in 1962 by the merging of the Canadian Foundation for Poliomyelitis and the 
Canadian Council for Crippled Children and Adults. The Council promotes co-operation 
among agencies assisting the rehabilitation of disabled persons, such as the national agencies 
for cerebral palsy, hemophilia and cystic fibrosis and provincial councils for the disabled, 
and offers consultative services, public education, and training courses and seminars for 
rehabilitation workers. Its head office is in Toronto. The Council is affiliated with the 
International Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled and the Canadian Medical As- 
sociation. Its official publication is the Rehabilitation Digest. 


In the smaller provinces the two founding organizations have merged their programs 
but in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec, separate societies for handicapped children 
continue to administer case-finding, restorative and related services including parent 
counselling, camping and recreation, and finance the programs through Master Seal cam- 
paigns. The foundations for the disabled in the three larger provinces, which are financed 
by the March of Dimes or United Appeals, provide services to disabled adults, placing 
more emphasis upon vocational rehabilitation and the establishment of sheltered workshops. 


The Canada Safety Council.—This organization was established in 1968 by the 
merger of three organizations—the Canadian Highway Safety Council, the National Safety 
League of Canada and the Canadian Industrial Safety Association. The head office of the 
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Council is in Ottawa. Its goal is to prevent accidents and thereby save lives and reduce 
injury and suffermg. The Council estimates that over 11,000 Canadians die accidentally 
each year and that hundreds of thousands are seriously injured. The Council provides 
training courses related to safety, such as driver training, defensive driving, high school 
driver education, and baby-sitter training. Public education projects include Safe Driving 
Week, Fire Prevention Week, Child Safety Week, Farm Safety Week, safety-belt cam- 
paigns, car-check campaigns, and pedestrian-cyclist safety campaigns. Funds are obtained 
from federal and provincial government grants, business and industry, national labour 
organizations, provincial motor leagues, and automobile associations. 


The Canadian Tuberculosis and Respiratory Disease Association.—This 
agency was founded in 1900 for “the prevention of consumption and other forms of tubercu- 
losis in Canada”. Along with its medical arm—the Canadian Thoracic Society established 
in 1960—the Association has extended its work to cover all respiratory illnesses. The 
national office in Ottawa and the ten provincial and numerous local branches co-operate 
with public health agencies in promoting special programs including public and professional 
education, prevention, diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation. Consultation services are 
provided for federal and provincial health departments. The case-finding program of the 
Association is carried out at the local level using mass X-ray screening surveys directed in 
particular at high-risk groups. 

In the fields of research and professional education, the Association distributes an 
estimated $484,000 annually. It also supports actively the efforts of the International 
Union Against Tuberculosis in less developed countries where tuberculosis is a serious 
problem. 


The Canadian Welfare Council.—The Council, established in 1920, seeks to give 
leadership on matters concerning the social welfare of Canadians. Member organizations 
include community funds and councils, other private social agencies, various federal, 
provincial and municipal departments, and citizen groups and individuals active in the 
fields of health, welfare and recreation. It furnishes information, technical consultation 
and field services in the main areas of social welfare and provides a means of co-operative 
planning and action by public and private agencies. It directs attention to changing social 
needs and proposes new policies and services in these areas. Through public education 
programs, it informs the public and political bodies on problems, policies and objectives of 
social welfare services including health programs. 


The policies and programs of the Council are determined by its members under the 
leadership of a nationally representative board of governors. With professional staff as- 
suming executive functions, the members work together through Divisions of Family and 
Child Welfare, Public Welfare, Corrections, Community Funds and Councils, and Aging, 
and through special committees. 


The Council’s current research studies include the first Canadian survey of visiting 
homemaker services and a national study of day-care centres for children. The Council 
publishes the periodicals Canadian Welfare, Bien-Etre Social Canadien, The Canadian 
Journal of Corrections, and a directory of Canadian welfare services. Funds to support its 
programs are derived mainly from United Appeals, membership fees, individual donations 
and government grants. 


The Heaith League of Canada.—This agency, established in 1919 as the National 
Committee for Combatting Venereal Disease, is dedicated to the education of the Canadian 
public on matters of public health, both in prevention and in early recognition of disease, 
thereby improving the health standards of Canadians. It has dealt with immunization, 
fluoridation of water, gerontology, nutrition, and child and maternal health. In 1952, it 
was appointed the Canadian Citizen’s Committee of the World Health Organization. The 
League publishes the magazine Health, which contains articles by professional health 
workers, and sponsors National Health Week and National Immunization Week. It is 
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financed by government grants, voluntary donations, and membership fees. In co- 
operation with its affiliates in Quebec City and Montreal, the League administers its 
programs from the national office in Toronto. 


The Multiple Sclerosis Society of Canada.—The Society was organized in 1948 to 
support medical research into the causes and treatment of multiple sclerosis. In 1968-69 
its research expenditures reached $103,000, a record high. Through its head office in 
Toronto and five divisions and local chapters located in ten provinces, the Society attempts, 
in co-operation with other agencies serving the disabled, to meet the special needs of patients 
with multiple sclerosis. A survey in Toronto in 1968 demonstrated that these needs, as 
expressed by patients and their families, were often more social than financial. To improve 
services to patients, several Ladies’ Associations for Multiple Sclerosis have been organized, 
and some local chapters have begun patient registries. The Society also provides public 
education and information services, including the quarterly bulletin Multiple Sclerosis. 


Funds for support of its programs come from bequests and grants, donations, United 
Appeals, and various other projects. The Society is a member of the International Federa- 
tion of Multiple Sclerosis Societies, through which affiliation research of projects is co- 
ordinated and information on new developments is exchanged. 


The Muscular Dystrophy Association of Canada.—This Association was organ- 
ized in 1954 to increase knowledge of muscular dystrophy, to improve facilities for diagnosis 
and treatment, and to foster research with the aim of developing more successful treatment. 
The national office is in Toronto and there are local chapters located in 15 major cities. Of 
the estimated 10,000 Canadians suffering from muscular dystrophy, about one quarter are 
enrolled with the Association. It supports seven muscular dystrophy clinics and provides 
limited physiotherapy, certain orthopaedic devices and wheelchairs, and transportation to 
schools and clinics. Increasing emphasis is being placed on genetic counselling services. 


Independent campaigns carried out with the assistance of local firemen provide most 
of the revenue, augmented by United Appeal funds and grants from municipal and pro- 
vincial governments. Most of the funds are used for grants for medical research; 70 studies 
were assisted in 1968-69, both in Canada and abroad, at a cost of $715,544. 


The National Cancer Institute of Canada.—This agency was organized in 1947 
to support and co-ordinate research on cancer, promote professional education in cancer, 
compile and interpret cancer statistics, and assist in the co-ordination of provincial cancer 
control programs. Full-time research positions for over 30 scientists have been established, 
and capital grants to six universities have facilitated the construction of laboratory space 
for cancer research. Of the total annual budget, 90 p.c. (about $3,800,000 in 1970) is al- 
located to research, while most of the remainder provides training in cancer research. 
Under an agreement with the Canadian Cancer Society with which it is affiliated, the 
Institute does not appeal to the public for funds. Its main sources of income are the 
Canadian Cancer Society and federal and provincial grants. 


The St. John Ambulance Association.—The Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem held its earliest recorded first-aid course in Canada in Quebec in 1883. Incor- 
porated on a national basis in 1914 with headquarters in Ottawa, the organization operates 
through ten provincial Councils and seven “Special Centres’’. The Order is composed of 
two sections—the St. John Ambulance Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
The objectives of the Association are to provide training in first-aid, home nursing and child 
care, in 1969 reaching 130,000 trainees. The Brigade provides emergency services to the 
public through uniformed volunteer members numbering about 12,000. 


Courses of instruction are made available to the general public, police, firefighters, 
industry, the armed forces, schools, civil defence and youth organizations. Hmergency 
services provided include two-way radio equipment, emergency oxygen supplies, motor 
boats and underwater gear, ski and snowshoe patrols, and highway first-aid posts. The 
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two-hour “save-a-life’ program teaches artificial respiration methods to an estimated 
150,000 persons annually. Bursaries to nurses-in-training have amounted to $36,000 in 
the past seven years. 


Funds are obtained from private donations, United Appeals, the sale of textbooks and 
other publications, and fees for training government personnel. Publications include The 
St. John News, films, and radio and television scripts. In 1969, the Association received 
$900,000 from the general public, industry and various levels of government in support of 
its work. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses.—The basic function of this organization, created 
in 1897, is to provide nursing services in the home. In 1970, the VON directed 16 co- 
ordinated home-care programs and participated in 11 additional such programs by supply- 
ing either the nurse-administrator or the nursing service. Through 107 branches located 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, these services are made available to an 
estimated 60 p.c. of the population of Canada, to anyone in the community regardless of 
age or financial status and on a 24-hour basis, for acute, chronic or convalescent patients. 


In 1968, 109,151 patients were assisted, most of whom were medical and surgical 
patients and the remainder were maternity patients and new-born infants. A sick-room- 
supply loan service is also provided. Other services are offered according to local needs, in 
shared programs with other agencies or in demonstration programs. The Order has co- 
operated, when requested, in the establishment of services related to home care, such as 
housekeeping, home help, and meals-on-wheels. Additional services may include school 
health clinics, immunization clinics, classes for expectant parents and part-time nursing 
services to small industries. 


Funds for the organization come from a federal grant, United Appeals, individual 
donations, membership fees and an annual campaign. The national office is located in 
Ottawa. 


PART V.—UNIFORM LEGISLATION GOVERNING PRIVATE 
PENSION PLANS 


The enactment of the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans emphasized the need for 
uniform private pension legislation across Canada. Ontario amended the Ontario Pension 
Benefits Act with effect from July 30, 1965, and Quebec enacted the Supplemental Pension 
Plans Act with effect from July 15, 1965. The Pension Benefits Act of AJberta came into 
force on Jan. 1, 1967, and that of Saskatchewan was assented to on Apr. 1, 1967. The 
provincial legislation governs all pension plans operating on and after the effective date in 
the particular province. Similar legislation at the federal level, the Pension Benefits 
Standards Act, was assented to on Mar. 23, 1967, and is applicable only to pension plans 
having members employed in works, undertakings and businesses (generally, banks and 
interprovincial transportation and communication) that are under federal jurisdiction. 


Under these Acts, basic standards have been established with which pension funds or 
plans organized and administered to provide a pension benefit to employees must comply in 
order to receive registration, and they are not allowed to operate in these provinces or in 
the federal areas of responsibility unless they have received registration. 


By agreement, each of the provinces mentioned above recognizes similar legislation of 
the others, so that a pension plan that has been registered and reports in one province does 
not have to seek registration or duplicate all its reporting procedure in another of these 
provinces if it extends its operations to employees in that other province. 


The legislation requires that an employee’s benefits under a pension plan become fully 
vested (i.e., he has full entitlement to those benefits, which will be paid to him on retirement) 
when he reaches age 45 and has completed either a minimum of ten years of membership in 
a pension plan or ten years of service with the one employer. Moreover, should the 
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employee leave his job or resign his membership in the plan prior to retirement, at least 
75 p.c. of his total benefits under the plan must be locked-in for purposes of his pension, 
allowing him to withdraw no more than 25 p.c. of the commuted value of those benefits 
in a lump sum. These rules apply as from the qualification date established under the 
legislation or from the date the plan was established if it commenced operations after the 
qualification date. 


Other provisions of this legislation are intended to ensure the full solvency of these 
pension plans within a specified period of time, to restrict the types of investmen.s in 
which the funds of the plan may be invested, to provide thai an employee’s pension rights 
are portable if he should change his job, and to establish that each interested party to a 
pension plan is adequately informed as to the provisions of the plan. 


PART VI.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation known col- 
lectively as the Veterans Charter and also provides administrative facilities for the Canadian 
Pension Commission, which administers the Pension Act and Parts I to X of the Civilian 
War Pensions and Allowances Act; for the War Veterans Allowance Board, which admini- 
sters the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and 
Allowances Act; and for the Secretary General (Canada) of the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission. 


The principal benefits now available to veterans are medical treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational assis- 
tance for the children of the war dead, general welfare services, disability and dependants 
pensions and war veterans allowances. The work of the Department, except the admini- 
stration of the Veterans’ Land Act, is carried out through 18 district offices and four sub- 
district offices in Canada and one district office in England; the benefits of the Veterans’ 
Land Act are administered through seven regional offices and 26 district offices across 
Canada. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Normandy D-Day landings of World War II— 
June 6th, 1944—was observed in June 1969 by Canada and other allied countries. Remem- 
brance ceremonies were held at several places in France, the principal one at the Beny-sur- 
Mer Canadian War Cemetery where lie 2,043 Canadians who lost their lives in the landings 
and beachhead fighting. This cemetery is near where the 3rd Canadian Division landed 
on D-Day. 


The White Paper on veterans pensions for disability and death related to military 
service was presented to the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Veterans Affairs in 
August 1969. The White Paper is a statement of how the Government proposes to imple- 
ment those recommendations of the Committee to Survey the Work and Organization of 
the Canadian Pension Commission (Woods Committee) that commend themselves to the 
Government. Some of these recommendations have already been put into effect under 
existing authorities. 


On Sept. 14, 1969, the cornerstone was laid for the new $14,200,000, 13-storey Ste 
Anne’s Hospital at Ste Anne de Bellevue, Que., to be completed in the autumn of 1970. 
This hospital will have 678 beds for chronic-care veterans and a psychiatric centre of 290 
beds. 


* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
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Section 1.—Pensions and Allowances 


Disability and Dependants Pensions* 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission administers 
the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207, as amended) and Parts I to X of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act (RSC 1952, c. 51, as amended). The members of the Com- 
mission are appointed by the Governor in Council who may also impose upon the Commis- 
sion duties in respect of any grants in the nature of pensions, etc., made under any statute 
other than the Pension Act. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. The Commission has district offices in principal cities across Canada with a 
Senior Pension Medical Examiner in charge. 


The Pension Act.—Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the 
development of Canadian pension legislation together with yearly statistics on numbers 
and liabilities. 

The Pension Act makes provision for the payment of pensions in respect of disability 
or death resulting from injury or disease incurred during or attributable to service with the 
Canadian Forces in time of war or peace. Provision is also made for supplementing, up to 
Canadian rates, awards of pension to or in respect of Canadians for disability or death 
suffered as a result of service in the British or Allied Forces during World War I or World 
War II, or payment of pension at Canadian rates in cases where the claim has been rejected 
by the government of the country concerned. 

Following are the rates of pension under Schedules A and B of the Pension Act from 
1919 to date (October 1970). 


Rates Per ANNUM For 100-P.c. DisaBitiry PENSIONERS (SCHEDULE A) 


Hach 

Disability One Two Subsequent 
Effective Date Pensioner Wife Child Children Child 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Sept. 720 180 144 264 96 
Sept. 900 300 180 324 120 
Oct. 1,128 372 228 408 144 
Jan. 1,500 540 240 420 144 
July 1,800 600 240 420 144 
Mar. 2,160 720 324 564 192 
Sept. 2,400 768 360 624 216 
Sept. 2,760 768 360 624 216 
Jan. 3,180 876 408 720 240 
Rates Per ANNUM FOR WIDOWS AND DEPENDANTS (SCHEDULE B) 

Each 

Two Subsequent 

One Child Children or Child or 

or Dependent Dependent Dependent 

Dependent Brother or Brothers or Brother or 
Effective Date Parent Widow Sister Sisters Sister 

$ $ $ $ $ 

OD Ue ele LOL oie arctovercaetr ne 576 576 180 300 96 
Septal 192 Olas acsumecsnees 720 720 180 324 120 
OCC OA eee ee ates 900 900 228 408 144 
Jeiticgeel 1 O59) Bae, ie crs hits 900 1,200 240 420 144 
ible! “als WIGS pa eaancon ones 1,080 1,380 240 420 144 
Wiebe. Gl, alt Aes abe onoaudac 1,296 1,656 324 564 192 
Dep tee Led OG4 ee ere 1,428 1,824 360 624 216 
Sep teal lOG6:e ver Ameren: 1,428 2,100 360 624 216 
Vatiae Ui LOGS: yawn saycatrecte 1,632 2,400 408 720 240 


Nore.—The rates for orphan children or orphan brothers and sisters are double those shown 
above. The pensionable children of widows who have been awarded pension are paid at orphan 
rates. Pensions awarded to parents or brothers and sisters may be less than the amounts shown in 
accordance with the provisions of the Pension Act. 


* See Appendix III for statement re increases in pensions and allowances announced in the House of Commons, 
Dec. 2, 1970. 
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As may be noted above, the basic rate of pension for widows (which previously applied 
to widows of all ranks up to and including that of Colonel) was increased from $2,100 to 
$2,400 a year. This rate being higher than that formerly payable to widows of higher 
ranks, i.e., $2,160, the increase had the effect of increasing pensions for the latter and 
making the rate for widows the same for all ranks. Disability pensions have been payable 
at the same rate for all ranks since the 1966 increase, so that rank now has a bearing only 
on parent’s pension under Schedule B of the Act. The maximum rate for the dependent 
parent of a deceased member of the forces who held the rank of Colonel and all ranks below 
is now $1,632 a year; where the deceased held a higher rank, the maximum rate is $2,160 a 
year. The maximum rate that may be paid to a dependent parent if there is a widow in 
receipt of pension is $732 a year and the maximum additional amount that may be paid 
when there are two parents is $348 a year. 


For assessments lower than 100 p.c., the awards under Schedule A are proportionately 
less. Attendance allowance, which is payable to a pensioner who is totally disabled, 
helpless and in need of attendance, and which varies from a minimum of $480 to a maximum 
of $3,000 a year depending on the degree of attendance required, is paid in addition to 
pension. Although a pensioner must be totally disabled to receive this allowance, the 
disability resulting in the need of attendance may be non-pensionable. 

The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, Parts I to X, provides for the payment 
of pensions to or on behalf of persons who served in certain civilian groups that were closely 
associated with the war effort during World War II and who suffered injury or death as a 
result of such service; these include merchant seamen, saltwater fishermen, auxiliary 
services personnel, ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, firefighters who served in 
Britain, etc. 


1.—Pensions in Force under the Pension Act, as at Dec. 31, 1969 


Disability Dependant Disability and 


Dependant 
Service 
Pensions Pensions Pensions 
in Liability in Liability in Liability 
Force Force Force 

No. $ No. $ No. $ 
WiGEIGs Wikre eee. tice eins secte spoons 24,931 33,161,513 13,016 30,338, 284 37,947 63,499, 797 
Worlds Warck byrne fs sane tie dcents 103,949 115,015,905 15,265 30, 233, 681 119,214 145,249,586 
Reg ular Oreos. a .ccccesasiceines 6 oe 3,053 2,529, 424 653 1,659 , 626 3,706 4,189,050 
SpecwlW ores.) <sscuecsseee sen 1,987 1,921,599 178 328, 027 2,165 2,249,626 
PoUgIsSser orn coe eric ite: 133,920 152,628,441 29,112 62,559, 618 163, 032 215,188,059 


War Veterans Allowances and Civilian War Allowances 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a quasi- 
judicial body consisting, at present, of ten members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Board administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. The Board acts as an appeal court for an applicant or recipient aggrieved by a 
decision of a District Authority and may, on its own motion, review and alter or reverse 
any adjudication of a District Authority. The Board is also responsible for instructing 
and guiding the District Authorities in the interpretation of policy and for advising the 
Minister with respect to Regulations concerning the administration of the Act. 


War Veterans Allowance District Authorities.—In 1950, 18 District Authorities 
were established in the regional districts of the Department of Veterans Affairs and granted 
full power to adjudicate on all matters arising under the War Veterans Allowance Act. In 
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1960, a separate authority—the Foreign Countries District Authority—was established to 
look after recipients living outside Canada. The members of a District Authority are 
employees of the Department of Veterans Affairs appointed by the Minister with the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 


War Veterans Allowances.—The War Veterans Allowance Act, 1952, as amended, 
provides an allowance to otherwise qualified war veterans who, because of age or infirmity, 
are no longer able to derive their maintenance from employment and to ensure that their 
income does not fall below a specified scale. Widows and orphans of qualified veterans 
are eligible for benefits. Since its inception in 1930, the Act has been amended on 14 
different occasions to meet additional needs of veterans and their dependants. The most 
recent amendment increased monthly rates and annual income ceilings, effective Sept. 1, 
1966 to:— 


Annual 

Monthly Income 

Item Rate Ceiling* 

$ $ 

Sima Ve ieee ree ciscie ase hare eho as kha eaacodebavase eave tolene. ots erwhe tune Vatorer ie eve boasts eee sae 105 1,740 
Married en cncciccscasinttsistoite soe Getto siare vince tisiereeitvertienisier teat srayereeters 175 2,940 
Onetorp lan ster coc tens wave Detectors ch eee oleae ae Mietratontetre eet ene 60 1,008 
FEWO' OPPANS 5s rile seen w acelarelale erste ite ee aereleinla eave olere eciehfotere eee teens 105 1,608 
ThFEsORAMNOLe! OLPHANSHas cicediocte secs ste ee Materele Foe ereiaiele es ereacniad sie 141 2,016 


* Where a recipient or spouse is blind, the income ceiling is $120 higher. 


At Dec. 31, 1969, there were 82,712 recipients of War Veterans Allowances, made up 
of 50,008 veterans, 32,384 widows and 320 orphans; 671 of the total resided outside Canada. 
The annual liability for all recipients was estimated at $89,127,000. 


Civilian War Pensions and Allowances.—Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act makes available to certain groups of civilians, their widows and orphans, 
benefits similar to those available to veterans under the War Veterans Allowance Act. 
These groups, which performed meritorious service in World War I or World War II, are: 
Canadian merchant seamen of both wars; non-Canadians who served in Canadian merchant 
ships in either war; Canadian voluntary aid detachments of World War I; Canadian fire- 
fighters of World War II; Canadian welfare workers of World War II; Canadian trans- 
atlantic aircrew of World War II; and Newfoundland Overseas Forestry Unit of World 
War II. 


At Dec. 31, 1969, there were 1,892 civilians, 503 widows and nine orphans in receipt of 
Civilian War Allowances, a total of 2,404, of whom one resided outside Canada. The 
annual liability was estimated at $3,329,000. 


Veterans’ Bureau 


The Veterans’ Bureau, which is a branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
assists former members of the Armed Forces and their dependants and former members of 
the Merchant Navy and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in preparing and presenting 
claims to the Canadian Pension Commission; it has been in operation for 40 years. The 
Chief Pensions Advocate, who heads the Bureau at Ottawa, is assisted by pensions advo- 
cates, all of whom are lawyers, located in the departmental district offices and Head Office. 
The pensions advocates appear as counsel for applicants before Appeal Boards of the 
Commission and, in addition, advise pensioners and applicants upon any provision of the 
Pension Act or phase of pension law or administration that may have a bearing on their 
pension claims. No charge is made for the services of the Bureau. 


During 1969, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted 6,925 claims to the Canadian Pension 
Commission for adjudication, of which 39 p.c. were wholly or partially granted. These 
included 1,159 claims presented to Appeal Boards of the Commission. 
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Section 2.—Welfare and Treatment Services 


Welfare Services 

Welfare services for veterans and, where appropriate, their dependants are provided 
by the Welfare Services Branch. These include the administration of assigned statutes; 
the conducting of field work and reporting for other branches of the Department, the 
Canadian Pension Commission, the War Veterans Allowance Board and Services Benevo- 
lent Funds; and the provision of a rehabilitation and welfare program of advice and coun- 
selling including referral, where indicated, to other public or private agencies, veterans 
organizations, etc. 


War Service Grants.—War service gratuities payable under the War Service Grants 
Act to veterans of World War II and the operations to restore peace in Korea are now 
payable only in cases where delayed application is acceptable. Re-establishment credit 
payable under the same Act was available up to Oct. 31, 1968. Payment of the credit, 
except for a balance of $50 or less, is not made in cash to the veteran but is released on his 
behalf for specified purposes. Up to Dec. 31, 1969, a total of $315,616,977 had been paid 
out and unused balances amounted to $8,266,647. During the year ended Dec. 31, 1969, 
$7,100 was paid out, made up of $6,520 for purchases of homes and for repairs and furniture; 
$567 for purchases of businesses, tools and equipment; and $13 for miscellaneous items 
such as insurance, special equipment for training, clothing, etc. 


Assistance Fund.—Recipients of benefits under the War Veterans Allowance Act 
and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act living in Canada may be 
given help from the Assistance Fund if their total income is lower than the permitted 
maximum. Assistance may take the form of a monthly supplement based on shelter, fuel, 
food, clothing, personal care and specified health costs or of a single award to meet an un- 
usual or emergency need. The number of persons assisted to Dec. 31, 1969 was 18,447, the 
number in receipt of monthly supplements at the end of the year was 15,463 and Fund 
expenditures to Dec. 31, 1969 amounted to $5,437,760; comparable figures to Dec. 31, 1968 
were 17,188, 14,238 and $4,446,849, respectively. 


Education Assistance to Children.—The Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) Act provides help in the form of allowances and the payment of fees for the 
post-secondary education of children of those whose deaths have been attributed to military 
service. Assistance is restricted to children attending, in Canada, educational institutions 
which require secondary school graduation, matriculation or equivalent standing for ad- 
mission. These include, in addition to universities and colleges, such facilities as hospital 
schools of teaching and institutes of technology. From its inception in July 1953 to Dec. 
31, 1969, expenditures totalled $8,839,061, of which $4,764,521 was spent in allowances and 
$4,074,540 in fees. By the end of December 1969, 5,145 children of Canada’s war dead 
had been approved for training. Of these, 2,183 bad successfully completed training— 
302 had obtained degrees in arts and science, 454 in education, 146 in engineering and 
applied science, 46 in social work, 38 in medicine, 41 in law, 1438 in other university faculties, 
444 in nursing, 257 in teaching, 312 in administrative and technological fields. At the 
same date, there were 747 students in university and 192 in non-university courses receiving 
assistance. 


Veterans Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers Insurance Act (SC 1920, c. 54 as 
amended) provided eligibility to contract for life insurance with the Federal Government 
up to a maximum of $5,000 to any one veteran of World War I. No policies were issued 
after Aug. 31, 1933. There were 48,319 policies issued during the eight years in which the 
Act was open amounting to $109,299,500 and, of these, there were 4,727 in force with a 
value of $10,268,481 on Dec. 31, 1969. 
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The Veterans Insurance Act (RSC 1952, c. 279 as amended) enabled veterans following 
their discharge and widows of those who died during World War II service to contract with 
the Federal Government for a maximum of $10,000 life insurance. Veterans with active 
service in Korea were extended eligibility by virtue of the Veterans Benefit Act 1954. 
The period of eligibility to apply for this insurance ended Oct. 31, 1968. To Oct. 31, 1968, 
56,148 policies in the amount of $185,141,500 had been issued and, of these, 25,070 policies 
with a value of $80,917,204 were in force on Dec. 31, 1969. 


Rehabilitation and Welfare.—Welfare officers at Departmental District Offices 
work closely with other branches of the Department, with other public agencies at all 
levels and with private agencies and organizations in assisting veterans and their dependants 
to deal with problems of social adjustment, particularly those associated with physical 
disabilities or the disabilities of increasing age. The latter occur more frequently, of 
course, as the age of the veteran population increases. A program of university, vocational, 
technical and home training, with allowances, is provided for disabled pensioned veterans 
and vocational rehabilitation is also promoted by training assistance. Sheltered work- 
shops at Toronto and Montreal and home assembly work in other centres produce poppies 
and memorial wreaths associated with Remembrance Day observances. 


Treatment Services 


The Treatment Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs provides 
medical and dental services for entitled veterans throughout Canada as well as for members 
of the Armed Forces, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and the wards of other govern- 
ments or departments at the request and expense of the authorities concerned. Prosthetic 
services are provided to entitled veterans by the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare but paid for by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Branch provides examination and treatment to disabled pensioners for their 
pensionable disabilities, and provides treatment to war veterans allowance recipients (but 
not to their dependants) and veterans whose service and financial circumstances render 
them eligible for free treatment or at a cost adjusted to their ability to pay. If a bed is 
available, any veteran may receive treatment in a Departmental hospital on a guarantee 
of payment of the cost of hospitalization. The pensioner receives treatment for his pen- 
sionable disabilities regardless of his place of residence but service to other veterans is 
available in Canada only. Where Departmental facilities are not readily accessible, an 
eligible veteran may obtain treatment at the expense of the Department in an outside 
hospital from a doctor of his choice. Domiciliary care may be provided to eligible veterans 
in Departmental facilities where the need for active or chronic treatment is sufficiently 
light, provided that excess beds are available. 


Under the Federal Provincial Hospital Insurance program, DVA hospitals are recog- 
nized for the provision of insured services to veterans. Where treatment is given for a non- 
pensioned condition at a DVA hospital to a veteran, or elsewhere to a veteran eligible under 
the Veterans Treatment Regulations, the hospitalization is an insured service under the 
Federal Provincial Hospital Insurance program and his medical care is an insured service 
under the Federal Provincial Medical Care Insurance program in provinces where it has 
been introduced. The Department pays premiums where required on behalf of veterans 
who are in receipt of War Veterans Allowance. 


Hospital Facilities——Treatment is provided in nine active treatment hospitals 
located at Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Montreal and Ste Anne de Bellevue, Que.; 
London, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, Alta.; and Vancouver and Victoria, B.C.; and in 
three domiciliary care homes at Ottawa, Ont.; Saskatoon, Sask.; and Edmonton, Alta. 
The rated bed capacity of these institutions at Dec. 31, 1969, was 6,005 beds. It should 
also be noted that in Ottawa both acute and chronic cases that require definitive treatment 
are admitted to the National Defence Medical Centre. A veterans pavilion of 67 beds is 
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located at St. John’s General Hospital, St. John’s, Nfld.; 1,200 beds are available at Sunny- 
brook Hospital in Toronto and 150 at the Centre Hospitalier de l'Université Laval in 
Quebec for the priority use of veterans, and some 500 beds in community hospitals located 
in St. John’s, Nfld.; Charlottetown, P.H.I.; Kingston, Ont.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; 
and Edmonton, Alta. 


Medical Staff and Training Programs.—The active and consulting medical staffs 
of departmental hospitals are usually private practitioners and specialists who also hold 
teaching appointments on the medical faculties of the various local universities. Their 
appointment and selection is normally recommended by the Deans of Medicine of the 
universities with which the departmental hospitals are affiliated. This affiliation results 
in approval by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for postgraduate 
teaching in resident teaching programs of non-core years in medicine, surgery, psychiatry 
and other specialties. Some departmental hospitals are also affiliated with technical schools 
and act as hospital teaching units in technical school programs for paramedical sciences 
such as laboratory and radiology technicians. In addition, residency training programs 
are given in psychology, dietary, physiotherapy and occupational therapy, and in the 
medical social services at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. A postgraduate 
residency program in hospital pharmacology and pharmacy methodology is conducted at 
Westminster Hospital, London, Ont. At Camp Hill Hospital in Halifax the department 
_has become affiliated with the university medical school in the undergraduate clinical 
teaching program, in addition to participating in graduate residency training. 


Clinical Research Program.—During 1970, there were 38 projects in progress under 
the clinical research program. This program is varied but in the main deals with conditions 
affecting aging, which the Department is in a special position to investigate. Self-contained 
clinical investigation units are established in active treatment hospitals located at Montreal, 
London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Section 3.—Land Settlement and House Construction 


The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, as amended, provides financial, technical and super- 
visory assistance to World War II and Korean Force veterans, to enable them to engage in 
agriculture or commercial fishing on a full-time basis; to acquire, build or improve homes; 
and to settle on provincial, federal and Indian reserve land. Loans may be made of up to 
$40,000 for full-time farmers on economic farm units, to $18,000 for small family farmers, 
to $16,000 for small holders (part-time farmers) and to $18,000 for veterans building houses 
on city-size lots. The financial assistance available under the Act is generally comparable 
to that available to non-veterans under the Farm Credit Act and the National Housing Act. 


From inception of the Act to Dec. 31, 1969, 126,607 veterans were settled under the 
provisions of the Act; 31,291 were established as full-time farmers, 76,565 as small holders, 
5,648 as Crown land settlers, 1,409 as commercial fishermen, 1,774 Indian veterans were 
established on reservations and 4,313 veterans acted as their own contractors in building 
homes on city-size lots. Subsequent to settlement, 17,627 farmers and 13,883 small holders 
and commercial fishermen were given additional financial assistance. In 1969, loans 
amounting to over $90,998,604 were approved on behalf of 9,358 veterans. From inception 
of operations to the end of 1969, $1,028,807,174 was spent on repayable loans, advances 
and non-repayable grants and 62,524 veterans had earned conditional grants of $111,385,000. 
By the end of that year, 45,018 of them had successfully completed their settlement con- 
tracts—15,346 farmers, 22,996 small holders, 572 commercial fishermen, 4,618 Crown land 
settlers, and 1,486 Indian veterans on reservations. 


Field Officers highly trained in the techniques pertaining to agriculture, construction 
and land appraisals provide advisory, supervisory and appraisal field services. During 
1969, 7,155 properties were appraised, included in which were 175 for the Indian off Reserve 
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and Eskimo Housing Program and 101 special assignments carried out on behalf of other 
government departments and agencies. Altogether, 1,252 new houses were started—1,207 
for small holders and commercial fishermen, 40 farm homes and five on city-size lots—and 
1,548 new houses were completed. Two construction schools were organized, attended 
by 111 veterans. 

During the fiscal year 1968-69, instalments fallmg due on properties purchased by 
veterans under the Act amounted to $30,088,000, excluding share-of-crop payments; over 
95 p.c. of the total amount due was collected and 1,099 veterans under share-of-crop agree- 
ments paid $1,334,000. 

By Dec. 31, 1969, 14,796 veterans were insured under the Veterans’ Land Act group 
life insurance for almost $143,072,000. Since inception of the group plan, 164 insured 
veterans died and $1,224,828 was paid to retire their indebtedness. 


2.—Summary of Operations Under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at Dec. 31, 1969 


ree Time | Small | moreial| cal” | Eederall Reser’ | Biss | Total 
Tarming ©) Fishing] Lands ves Lots 
Settlements made................. No. | 31,291 76,565 1,409 | 5,082 566 1,774 | 4,318 126,607! 
Additional loans made............. Y 17,627 | 18,756 127 _ _ _ — 31,510 
‘Roval loans madenec ae cnet race cf 48,918 | 90,321 1,586 | 5,082 566 1,774 | 4,313 || 158,117 
Publictiundsspente. ies irae $7000} 328,182 | 648,053 | 7,816 | 11,271 1,231 3,804 | 38,260 {11,038,617 
Conditional grants earned.......... No.| 28,702 | 32,031 924 |} 4,040 341 1,486 _ 62,524 
$000} 49,351 | 46,775 | 1,686} 9,386 798 | 3,389 oa 111,385 
Grants earned—titles released to 
VOUCLADS Ai cieiereielcrejorcloinrsrsieieiys os No.| 18,802 18,596 555 | 4,040 341 1,486 = 38, 820 
Accounts under administration...... MY 12,308 | 45,176 660 246 90 _ 8 59, 4642 
iFLouses| built trem. acorns cecil se < 2,882 | 30,197 336 | 1,464 131 _ 4,319 39, 329 
Houses under construction.......... Gi 29 1,043 3 13 _ — 5 1,093 
1Includes 5,607 civilian purchaser accounts from inception. 2 Includes 976 active civilian purchaser 


accounts. 


Section 4.— Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


The current Charters of the Commonwealth War Graves Commission consist of two 
documents—the Original Charter of Incorporation dated May 21, 1917, and the new 
Supplemental Charter dated June 8, 1964. Under these Charters the Commission is 
entrusted with the marking and maintenance in perpetuity of the graves of those of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their lives between Aug. 4, 
1914 and Aug. 31, 1921, and between Sept. 3, 1939, and Dec. 31, 1947, and with the erection 
of memorials to commemorate those with no known grave. 

The Canadian High Commissioner in London, England, is the official Commission 
member for Canada, the Minister of Veterans Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in 
Canada, and the office of the Secretary-General of the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans 
Affairs Building, Ottawa. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—The Current Education Situation 


The cost of education in Canada for the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, has been estimated 
at $6,900,000,000, an amount that represents about 20 p.c. of all taxes levied by federal, 
provincial and municipal governments. During the 1960s, school and university enrolment 
increased by 50 p.c. and staff by 70 p.c., so that, as the 1970s began, approximately 30 p.c. 
of the entire population of Canada was either receiving or dispensing education. 


Canada’s educational administrators are deeply conscious of the fact that the young 
people of the country must be fitted to face the years ahead secure in the realization that 
they have been trained to meet all challenges that may arise in their future careers. The 
young man who chooses a technological trade and the young girl who chooses a business 
career must be confident of receiving instruction of as high a standard as those students 
intending to specialize in one of the professions. It is also essential to them that no young 
person in Canada be hindered from following the career of his or her choice by colour, race, 
creed, sex, social standing or financial limitations. Thus, Canada’s requirements have in 
recent years become increasingly demanding and diverse. Courses offered in Canadian 
schools now seem almost limitless, from the elementary and secondary level where, in 
addition to the basic subjects, instruction is available in such cultural areas as music, 
drama and fine arts, and community colleges and vocational institutions where a widening 
range of advanced technological courses is given, to universities with numerous faculties 
and provisions for graduate study in many fields. 


It should be noted, too, that in the late 1960s there was a dramatic change in attitude 
toward bilingual education in Canada. The Province of Quebec passed legislation rigidly 


* Prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Some tables in the statistical Section 
include later figures than others but in each case the most recent data available at the time of writing (August 1970) 
are given. 
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enforcing equal emphasis on both languages in all schools. The Ontario Government ruled 
that French shall assume sufficient importance in that province to ensure equal proficiency 
in both languages and that all-French schools should be established in those sections of the 
province where the population is predominantly French. In other parts of Canada also, 
efforts are being made to provide for minority-group education. 

The 1970s are ushering in an era when this country appears to be well on the way 
toward surmounting many obstacles that have arisen in the field of education. Canadian 
universities have always had a world reputation for excellence and in the past decade they 
have increased still further in numbers and prestige. True, there have been domestic prob- 
lems caused by student unrest but, through greater representation of students on admini- 
strative boards resulting in better understanding between students and staff, these problems 
seem to have been largely overcome. 

At the post-secondary level, a more uniform structure has emerged across the country 
and these institutions are now almost universally known as “community colleges”. In the 
Province of Quebec, 30-odd varied institutions, many of them formerly operated by religious 
communities, are now known as ‘‘Colléges d’enseignement général et professionnel” and 
commonly referred to as CEGEPs; there are also about 20 private colleges in the province, 
some of which will undoubtedly be absorbed into the CEGEP group within the next few 
years. There has been a recent upsurge in the establishment of additional post-high school 
vocational and technical institutions across Canada, which have been required to meet 
the labour market’s rapidly increasing need for qualified technicians. 


It is interesting to note that women today comprise about 35 p.c. of the full-time 
university enrolment and that many are taking certain post-secondary courses which had 
previously shown an all-male enrolment. For example, in 1968-69 the Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute of Toronto reported 10 female enrolments in engineering, an equal number were 
enrolled in law enforcement and crime detection at another Ontario institution, six women 
were enrolled in chemical technology in Manitoba and 52 in the same course in Alberta. 
Female interest in electronics and forestry is also evidenced by a few enrolments in such 
courses in different institutions across the country. 


At the elementary and secondary levels, the greatest change has been brought about 
by the realization that. some adjustment had to be made to overcome the wide variance 
in aptitude among pupils and allow more flexibility in dealing with such individual differ- 
ences. This has resulted in a drastic revision of policies to include non-graded systems, 
subject promotion, changes in methods of examination and the extension of guidance 
facilities. 

One of the notable increases in teaching facilities is in the area of library service. 
A DBS survey showed that in the school year 1968-69, school libraries increased their 
stocks of books by nearly 8,000,000. These libraries provide up-to-date reference books 
on all subjects in the school curricula and have assumed increasing importance as resource 
centres for audio-visual aids such as projectors, films, filmstrips, maps, tapes and records. 


Efforts are also being made to overcome the financial barriers to continuing education. 
The investigations of demographers and sociologists are confirming and quantifying the 
long-held suspicions that financial constraints are operating to deny education to many 
Canadians who could profit from it. Various methods are therefore being sought to 
lighten the financial burden upon the individual and to equalize the rapidly increasing 
load being carried by the taxpayer. The Federal Government is assuming an increasingly 
prominent role in the education field, particularly in regard to the re-training program 
of the Department of Manpower and Immigration involving adult technical and voca- 
tional training, post-secondary and university education, all matters of prime concern 
to the nation as a whole. A recent major project involved the decision by the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State to set aside $50,000,000 to be expended for the promotion 
of bilingualism across Canada. 


Thus, ethical considerations concerning the duties of society in the satisfaction of the 
personal needs of the individual and economic considerations concerning the kinds of 
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individuals required to satisfy the manpower needs of society are combining to encourage 
the extension and equalization of educational opportunity. The rising costs of this en- 
deavour are causing a reappraisal of traditional methods of financing education, tending 
toward the assumption of increasing proportions of the load by higher levels of government. 
Taken along with other developments in the economic, social and cultural life of the com- 
munity, this is resulting in the Federal Government making a significant contribution 
toward the education of Canadians. 


Two secondary schools in the Timmins-South Porcupine area of northern Ontario, one 

teaching in English and the other in French, co-operate fo make the study of French a “langue 

vivante” for the English-speaking students. The schools exchange a few senior students 
every two weeks for three fo five days. 


Section 2.—Administration and Organization of Education 


Responsibility for Education in Canada 


Canada is a federal state, in which responsibility for the organization and administra- 
tion of public education is exercised by the provincial governments. The Federal Govern- 
ment is directly concerned only with the provision of education for certain special groups— 
Indian and Eskimo children and other children in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
inmates of federal penitentiaries and families of members of the Armed Forces on military 
stations. In addition, the Federal Government finances -re-training of adults, provides 
financial support to the provinces amounting to at least 50 p.c. of operating costs of post- 
secondary education, participates to a considerable extent in informal education and makes 
grants-in-aid for research personnel and equipment in universities. 


Because each of the ten provinces has the authority and responsibility for organizing 
its education system as it sees fit, organization, policies and practices differ from province 
to province. Each has a department of education, headed by a minister who is a member 
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of the Cabinet. Ontario has, in addition, a Department of University Affairs under its 
Minister of Education. Each department is administered by a deputy minister who 
is a professional educationist and a public servant. He advises the minister, supervises 
the department and gives a measure of permanency to its education policy, in general 
carries out that policy, and is responsible for the enforcement of the Public School Act. 
The department of education usually also includes: a chief inspector of schools and a 
staff of local inspectors; directors or supervisors of curricula, technical education, teacher 
training, home economics, guidance, physical education, audio-visual education, corre- 
spondence instruction and adult education; directors or supervisors of other sections 
(according to the needs of the particular province); and technical personnel and clerks. 


Other provincial departments having some responsibility for operating school programs 
are: departments of labour, which operate apprenticeship programs; agriculture depart- 
ments, which operate agriculture schools; departments of the attorney-general or of welfare, 
which operate reform schools; and departments of lands and forests, which operate forest 
ranger schools. 


From the beginning, each department of education has undertaken, among other things, 
to provide: (1) inspection services to ensure maintenance of standards; (2) the certification 
of teachers; (3) courses of study and lists of prescribed or approved textbooks; (4) financial 
assistance to local authorities in the construction and operation of schools; and (5) regula- 
tions for the guidance of trustees and teachers. In return, each department requires 
regular reports from the schools. When first introduced, government grants to schools 
were based on such factors as number of teachers, enrolment, days in session and attendance. 
Somewhat later, special grants were introduced in most provinces to meet a variety of 
expenses, such as the construction of the first school, the organizing of special classes, 
the provision of transportation for pupils, school lunches and other contingencies. A 
number of provinces made provision for equalization grants, and now the majority have 
a foundation program of one kind or another. 


The work of the departments of education has grown considerably. Many have ex- 
panded their services in the fields of health, audio-visual aids, art, music, agriculture, 
special education, correspondence courses and pre-vocational and trade courses. At the 
same time there has been an increasing delegation of authority to local boards and school 
staffs. One illustration of this tendency is a reduction in the number of departmental 
(external) year-end examinations. Few provinces now provide for more than one or two 
such examinations—at the end of the final and, in some cases, at the end of the second 
last year of the secondary school course. Another illustration is the increasing use of 
lists of approved textbooks from which local authorities may make their own choice, 
instead of lists of prescribed texts. Courses of study are now seldom planned by only one 
or two experts in the department; instead they result from conferences and workshops 
including active teachers and other interested individuals or bodies. In most provinces 
“curriculum construction” is considered to be a continuous procedure. 


Local Units of Administration 


In all provinces, schools are established and operated by local education authorities, 
functioning under the terms of a Public School Act and held responsible to the provincial 
government and resident ratepayers for the actual operation of the local schools. Through 
the delegation of authority, education has become a provincial-local partnership with the 
degree of decentralization reviewed intermittently. 


Under recent amendments to provincial legislation, school units have been enlarged 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. In Quebec, the greater part of the Protestant 
system has been organized into larger units and the Roman Catholic system has reorganized 
into 55 regions its administrative structure for secondary education only. In the other 
provinces, a comparatively recent innovation has been the establishment of community 
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colleges, in which at least the last one or two years of high school and the first one or two 
years of college are given. Most of these institutions offer both vocational and academic 
programs. 

With the growth of cities and towns and of educational facilities and requirements, 
the old-time three-member local school board became inadequate as an administrative 
structure. The original school boards remained as units but provision was made for urban 
school boards with more members and generally with responsibility for both elementary 
and secondary schools, and for providing the necessary staff, buildings, equipment and 
transportation. The local boards still in existence in some districts have limited powers 
and duties, usually functioning in an advisory capacity and looking after buildings and 
grounds, 


Recent Changes in Educational Systems and Procedures 


During the past five years, many changes of major or minor character have occurred 
in the education field in all provinces and territories. The most important are outlined 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.— Until recently, the system of education in Newfoundland, originally 
established in 1874, was strictly denominational. As a result of the recommendations of 
a provincial Royal Commission on Education and Youth set up in 1964, consolidation 
of the school systems of the major Protestant denomination has since taken place, but the 
Roman Catholic, Pentecostal and Seventh Day Adventist denominations still operate 
their own schools. The province is served by a network of 11 district vocational schools 
and post-secondary education is obtainable at the College of Trades and Technology and 
at the College of Fisheries, Navigation and Engineering, both located at St. John’s. The 
Memorial University of Newfoundland, also situated at St. John’s, offers degree courses 
as well as certificate courses in public administration, business administration and banking. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this province, as in others, the trend is toward enlarged 
school districts rather than small educational units and plans are under way for further 
consolidation. Five per cent of the elementary and secondary pupils receive their entire 
education in French, and French is taught as a second language in all other schools. Two 
new institutions were opened in Charlottetown in the autumn of 1969—Holland College 
which offers post-secondary vocational training for the youth of the Island, and the 
University of Prince Edward Island which replaces the former Prince of Wales College and 
St. Dunstan’s University. 


Nova Scotia.—The Educational Assistance Act and certain amendments to the 
Education Act, both passed by the Legislature in 1968, enabled municipal units of an 
amalgamated area, in co-operation with the Minister of Education, to decide upon the 
composition of an amalgamated school board. In 1969, a modified junior high school 
program was authorized which will give students of average or above-average standing 
extra instruction in one or more subjects. In the same year, authority was given for an 
adult, who had not completed high school but had improved his educational standing 
through job experience or informal training, to be awarded a high school equivalency 
diploma. Such a diploma is issued on the basis of a series of tests, as developed and vali- 
dated over a 25-year period by the Commission on Accreditation of the American Council 
on Education. Nova Scotia is the first Canadian province to be given permission to use 
these tests. 


New Brunswick.—By authority of the Schools Act, which was passed by the New 
Brunswick Legislature in 1966 and became effective on Jan. 1, 1967, 422 school districts 
were replaced by 33 enlarged districts. The province is divided into seven regions, each 
administered by a regional superintendent, and each region has from four to six districts 
with enrolments of between 11,500 and 34,000 pupils. Schools are strictly non-denomina- 
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tional. District trustees range in number from nine to 15, some elected and the remainder 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council from among residents eligible to serve. 


Quebec.—In 1964, the Quebec Government, acting on recommendations of the 
provincial Royal Commission on Education (1961-64), passed legislation, under Bill 60, 
establishing a new administrative structure for the school system in that province; the 
Ministry of Education replaced the former Departments of Youth and of Public In- 
struction. The schools built under this new system and the additional teaching personnel 
and materials required for their operation resulted in an increase in expenditures for educa- 
tion from $592,000,000 in 1965 to a budgetary estimate of $913,480,000 in 1968. There 
are now 55 French and eight Hnglish regional school boards throughout the province. 
Thirty-three Colléges d’enseignement général et professionnel (known as CEGEPs) replace 
most of the former private Colléges classique. Kindergartens, admitting five-year-olds, 
are now part of the school system, registrations having risen from 17,000 in 1962-63 to an 
estimated 121,200 in 1969-70. Elementary education, intended for pupils aged six to 11, 
is given in public schools operated under the direction of local school boards. Since the 
autumn of 1968, pupils are enrolled in the first grade, only if they have reached the age of 
six as of Oct. 1. The federal Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
assumes full responsibility for the education of Eskimo children living in northern Quebec, 
following the curriculum established by the Ministry of Education of Quebec. 


Ontario.—Under recent amendments to the Ontario School Act, county districts 
now replace former individual units which were administered by three-member boards 
of trustees. The larger cities, such as Toronto and Ottawa, are excluded and operate their 
own school systems. Roman Catholic schools are given a choice. Approximately 95 p.c. 
of the schools in Ontario have abolished the separate administration of elementary and 
secondary schools which are now administered by the same board. With each county 
administered by one board, there has been a drastic reduction from thousands of districts 
to about 200. An important amendment to the Act in 1969 provides for schools for train- 
able retarded children to be established under the jurisdiction of a special divisional board 
of education. 


Manitoba.—As of Jan. 1, 1969, 93 p.c. of public school enrolments in Manitoba came 
under the administration of 39 unitary division boards, responsible for all public elementary 
and secondary education within their jurisdictions. For the remaining enrolments, division 
boards are responsible for secondary education and district boards for elementary educa- 
tion. Increased emphasis is being placed on open-area classrooms, higher qualifications 
for teachers, and improved curricula. Other innovations include more meaningful curricula 
for Indian and metis children now incorporated into regular classes; emphasis in health 
programs on the abuse of alcohol and narcotics; audio-lingual programs in French and 
German at grade 10 level; and emphasis on continuous testing to replace formal examina- 
tions and on the concept of “independent study” for students in some secondary schools. 
Final examinations are set and marked under the auspices of the High School Examination 
Board of Manitoba. Entrance to university requires evidence of Board standing in at 
least three subjects, with school standing acceptable in two other subjects. In 1969, all 
Manitoba vocational colleges and institutes of technology became community colleges. 


Saskatchewan.—Amendments to the Saskatchewan School Act, in effect at the 
start of the 1969 school year, authorized the initiation of an ungraded school system in 
Saskatchewan. Other amendments allow for the exclusion from the regular system of 
children so mentally deficient as to be incapable of learning. Educatable handicapped 
children attend special classes in regular schools and blind and deaf ‘children between ages 
seven and 16 are educated in special schools. 


Alberta.—The Province of Alberta is organized into divisions for purposes of educa- 
tion, each division being administered by its own school board. Recent legislation allows 
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for instruction in French during 50 p.c. of the school day in grades three through 12. In 
those schools where French is the language of instruction, one hour daily of English is 
required under the Alberta School Act in grades one and two. A commission on educational 
planning has been established recently to study all forms and levels of education in an 
endeavour to determine how these levels can be adapted to future requirements. It 
should be noted that a completely new School Act will be presented to the provincial 
legislature in 1970. Educational television projects have been implemented in various 
parts of the province. A system of community colleges has been established, and continuing 
importance is placed on facilities and programs at Alberta’s three universities and other 
post-secondary institutions. Unique in this province is the Alberta Petroleum Industry 
Training Centre, located in Edmonton, where men are trained to work in Alberta’s oil 
industry; since opening in 1966, the Centre has graduated more than 1,700 students, 
including some from countries as far away as New Zealand and Algeria. 


British Columbia.—Six community colleges have been established in British Colum- 
bia since 1965. A study made of Vancouver Community College graduates who con- 
tinued their education in university showed that, in 1968, 483 entered the University of 
British Columbia as compared with 166 in 1966. Of the 433 students, more than 33 p.c. 
entered the faculty of education, another 33 p.c. entered the faculty of arts, 17.5 p.c. chose 
science and 7 p.c. commerce. English is the basic language of instruction in British Col- 
umbia schools but, in one experimental project at the kindergarten and grade one levels, 
instruction is in French for part of each day and it is planned to project this experiment 
by one grade each year. As of Sept. 30, 1969, there were 10,247 pupils in special classes, 
such as those for educatable retarded, blind and deaf children. In most school districts, 
the less-severely handicapped children receive special instruction in regular schools but 
those more severely handicapped are taught in special schools under government or private 
operation. 


An academic and occupational high school under construction at Frobisher Bay, Baffin 

Island, has exterior walls made of fibreglass and urethane foam panels which were easily 

transported and erected. The school, which inside contains all the facilities of a modern 

‘southern’ school, will accommodate 475 students, eliminating the problems involved in 
sending them long distances from home. 
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Yukon Territory.—The Yukon Territory school system is operated through a 
superintendent and staff at Whitehorse, appointed by the Territorial Government and 
responsible to the Commissioner of the Territory. The Northern Services Division of the 
federal Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development offers advice on educa- 
tion policy to the Minister of the Department and to territorial authorities. All schools, 
both public and separate (with the exception of Carcross Indian Residential School, which 
is operated by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development) come under 
direct ownership and operation of the Yukon Territory Government. Although there is 
provision in the Yukon Territory for public, separate and Indian schools, most Indian 
children attend public or separate schools; only 82 of 3,699 attended Indian schools in 1968. 


Northwest Territories.—School systems in the Northwest Territories Districts of 
Mackenzie, Franklin and Keewatin are now operated by the territorial Department of 
Education rather than by the federal Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, as previously; education in the Mackenzie District was officially transferred in April 
1969 and in the Franklin and Keewatin Districts in April 1970. Enrolment for the 1968-69 
term included 3,969 Eskimos, 1,545 Indians and 3,651 others. Of the total of 9,165 stu- 
dents, 8,055 were enrolled in territorial schools, 1,071 in the Roman Catholic school district 
at Yellowknife, and 39 in two company schools. Subject to increasing modifications, the 
schools of the Northwest Territories follow the education curricula of the Province of 
Alberta. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Enrolment in elementary and secondary schools has been increasing year by year until 
in 1969-70 there were approximately 5,701,000 pupils. Of these, about 164,0C0 were 
enrolled in private schools. 


Each September, most Canadian children of age six enter an eight-grade elementary 
school. At about 14 years of age, nearly 90 p.c. of those who entered grade one enter a 
regular four- or five-year secondary school. From the graduates at this level, a limited 
number—about 13 p.c. of those who began school—go on to college or university where 
rather more than half of them pursue a three- or four-year program leading to a bachelor 
degree in arts or science and the remainder enrol in various professional courses such as 
commerce, education, engineering, law, medicine, theology, etc. 


The 8-4 plan leading from grade one to university was for many years the basic plan for 
organizing the curriculum and schools, other than those of Catholic Quebec. This plan, 
although still followed in some school jurisdictions, has been modified from time to time 
in various provinees, cities or groups of schools, as it appeared inadequate to meet the 
demands arising from new aims of education. There are a number of variants to be found 
at present in Canada: the addition of one or even two kindergarten years at the beginning 
of the system; the addition of an extra year to high school, providing five rather than 
four years of secondary schooling; the introduction of junior high schools, changing the 
organization to a 6-8-3 or 6-8-4 plan; or again, the combining of the first six years of 
elementary school into two units, each designed to reach certain specified goals during a 
three-year period. A fairly recent innovation is the establishment of junior colleges, 
affiliated with universities, in which the last one or two years of high school and the first 
one or two years of college are offered. 


The first secondary schools were predominantly academic and prepared their pupils for 
entry into university. Until recent years, vocational schools were to be found only in the 
large cities, although schools in some of the smaller centres did provide a few commercial 
and technical subjects as options in the academic curriculum. Today, besides commercial 
and vocational high schools, there are, in increasing number, composite and regional high 
schools that provide courses in home economics, agriculture, shop-work and commercial 
subjects as well as in the regular secondary school subjects. The number of subjects 


Studies outside the classroom give 
students a first-hand view of many 
aspects of work and life, widening 
their interest in modern occupations as 
well as in the history of their country. 


A nuclear power plant fuelling machine 

is explained to students at the Atomic 

Energy of Canada’s development 
laboratory. 


Students follow the forest- 
er's “cruising” techniques 
for measuring and counting 
trees, and girls watch as 
yarn is spun as if was in 
Canadian homes a cen- 
tury ago. 


History students experience 
17th-century Indian and 
European life in a recon- 
structed missionary fort 
near Midland, Ont. 
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offered has also increased greatly and the number of options available provides a wide 
choice for pupils with a great variety of abilities and aims. Three programs can fre- 
quently be distinguished—the university entrance course, the general course for those 
who wish to complete an academic type of program before entering employment, and 
vocational courses for those who wish to enter skilled trades. Thus, attention is given 
to the minority who will go on to institutions of higher learning, while the majority, who 
will look for jobs, are prepared for entry to their chosen occupation. Considerable emphasis 
has been placed on music, art, physical education, guidance and group activities but not 
at the expense of the basic subjects that provide a general foundation. 


Special Education.—Interest is increasing in the education of exceptional children— 
those who deviate so far from the normal as to require special educational facilities. New 
types of special classes are sometimes started by parents of children with a common disa- 
bility, who band together to provide help and show the need for such service, which is then 
taken over by public bodies. Progress in providing such education varies from province 
to province. It is most commonly found in the city school systems; in rural areas there is 
usually little provision for the child who needs special attention, except for those who are 
admitted to residential institutions. There are six schools for the blind, 16 schools for the 
deaf and a number of training schools for mental defectives. Special classes are found in 
tuberculosis sanatoria, mental hospitals and reformatories. In many cities, there are 
classes for the hard-of-hearing, the partly blind and other physically and mentally handi- 
capped children and a few for the highly gifted. 


Teachers.—All provinces require candidates for elementary school teacher certificates 
to have high school completion or better, with at least one year of professional training in a 
faculty of education or a teachers college. The training usually consists of professional and 
academic courses, and some time spent in practice teaching. High school teachers are 
generally university graduates who have taken an additional year of professional training in 
a college of education, or who have graduated with a degree in education. The trend is for 
the government departments of education to give the universities responsibility for the 
training of elementary school teachers as well as secondary teachers. In Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia all teacher 
training is conducted at the university, where three or four different courses leading to a 
degree are provided. About three quarters of the time is devoted to academic courses 
in arts and science and the remainder to professional courses. 


In 1968-69 there were 56 normal schools and teachers colleges, 32 faculties or colleges 
of education and two institutes of technology engaged in teacher training, with a total 
enrolment of 49,698. In the same year there were about 237,000 full-time teachers in the 
public elementary and secondary schools in Canada and 11,000 in the private schools. 
Most teachers in these schools are paid according to a local salary schedule based on 
years of training and experience; they contribute to a provincial superannuation scheme 
and are members of a provincial professional organization. In 1968-69 about 64 p.c. of 
them were women, of whom a little more than half were married. The median salary of all 
teachers and principals in the eight provinces other than Quebec and Ontario, for whom 
adequate data were not available, was $6,495, an increase of 5.2 p.c. over the previous year. 
Apart from teachers in Quebec and Ontario, about 23 p.c. of those in elementary schools 
and 71 p.c. of those in secondary schools had university degrees. 


Higher Education 


There are distinctive differences in Canadian systems of higher education. The 
universities and colleges long ago established by the French were based on the culture of 
old France and were administered by Roman Catholic groups, either religious or secular. 
These French-language institutions still retain their traditional characteristics but are 
now conforming almost entirely to the North American system of administration. The 
largest group of universities and colleges in Canada is administered by English-speaking 
staffs and offers instruction in English. Apart from those founded and still administered 
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The University of Alberta, situated on the North Saskatchewan River about two miles from Edmonton's 

business centre, began its 64th university year in the fall of 1970. Some 20 major teaching and 

research buildings are situated on its 154-acre campus, as well as two affiliated colleges, residence 

halls, provincial laboratories, teaching and other hospitals, service buildings, etc. Its 700-acre farm 
and its botanical gardens are located away from the campus. 


by various Protestant religious groups, these institutions are mainly non-denominational, 
having been established through private subscription or by the provincial government con- 
cerned. A few universities provide instruction in both English and French. The Uni- 
versity of Ottawa has been a bilingual institution since its establishment in 1866. It was 
originally under Roman Catholic administration but since 1965 has been administered by 
a non-denominational board of governors. The administrative bodies of the other bilingual 
universities, more recently established, are entirely Roman Catholic. 


Civil legislation regarding the establishment of new institutions or changes in existing 
ones is usually enacted by provincial legislatures, except for federal military colleges and a 
few institutions originally established by Act of the Canadian Parliament. Once an institu- 
tion is legally chartered, control is vested in its governing body, the membership of which 
is indicated in the charter. The line of authority runs from the board of governors through 
the president (or recteur) to the senate and deans and the faculty as a whole. 


The composition of the board of governors varies according to the type of institution. 
Provincial universities normally have government representation; church-related institu- 
tions have clergymen. Nearly all boards have either direct representation from the 
business community, alumni associations and other organizations, or are advised by these 
groups through advisory boards or committees. A recent phenomenon has been the inclu- 
sion of students on administrative bodies. The size of the board varies from a very few to 
over sixty. It has ultimate control of the university and normally reserves to itself com- 
plete financial powers, including the appointment of the president and most other staff. 
On occasion there will be faculty representation on the board and recently there have been 
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attempts on the part of faculty groups of many institutions to obtain greater representation 
on the boards of governors. Responsibility for academic affairs is usually delegated to the 
senate. Composed mainly of faculty members, although there may also be alumni and 
representatives of non-academic groups included, the board is responsible for admission, 
courses, discipline and the awarding of degrees. 


Although there are variations, most students enter a university after the completion 
of from 11 to 13 years of elementary and secondary schooling. Courses of instruction 
ranging from a period of three to five years lead to a bachelor’s degree in arts, pure science 
and such professional fields as engineering, business administration, agriculture and educa- 
tion. Courses in law, theology, dentistry, medicine and some other fields are longer— 
usually requiring for admission completion of part or all of a first-degree course in arts or 
science. For those pursuing graduate studies and research, the second degree is normally 
the master’s or lacence—at least one year beyond the first degree—and the third is the 
doctorate, normally requiring at least two additional years beyond the second degree. 


In 1968-69 there were 78 degree-granting institutions, 23 of which conferred, almost 
exclusively, theology degrees. In addition, there were approximately 150 institutions 
offering university-level courses but not conferring degrees. Full-time university-grade 
enrolment in the fall of 1968 was 270,093, a 3.4-p.c. increase over the previous year. The 
tremendous increase in demand for university places in recent years has resulted in a 
rapidly intensifying crisis in the financing of higher education, and a commission under the 
chairmanship of Dean Vincent Bladen of the University of Toronto was set up in 1963 
by the then Canadian Universities Foundation (now the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada) to study the financing of higher education in Canada. The Com- 
mission presented its report in the fall of 1965; among its recommendations were many 
referring to increased federal support for the universities. 


In addition to the full-time university-grade enrolment, almost as many students are 
enrolled at the pre-matriculation level or are taking university-grade courses on a part- 
time basis, either in the evenings, during summer session or by correspondence. The 
numbers of graduates in most faculties for the academic years ended in 1967 to 1969 are 
given in Table 10, p. 437. 


Trade and Technical Education and Training 

Increasing use of automated processes in business and industry is resulting in a shrink- 
ing market for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Early school dropouts are finding 
it increasingly difficult to get suitable employment and many are now trying to acquire in 
their adult years the general education or training in the skilled trades that they missed 
in their youth. Those persons still in the regular school system are tending to remain 
longer and go farther in the system, partly because of the changing attitudes of society 
toward education and partly for economic reasons. 

Hand in hand with this growing demand for better educational facilities, educators 
are striving to provide comprehensive programs at all levels to meet the needs not only 
of the university-bound but also of the great majority who require adequate preparation 
for early entry into the labour force. It is now accepted that vocational education for 
adults as well as for youths is a public responsibility which must be provided, as needed, 
throughout the person’s working life. Education of this nature is of national concern and 
has a direct impact upon material prosperity, the economy and the standard of living. 

The pattern of vocational education in Canada varies from province to province 
and there are variations within the provinces. However, there are three basic types of 
institutes offering vocational education—secondary schools, trade and occupational training 
schools and post-secondary institutes of technology. Many municipal school boards 
provide vocational courses as part of the regular secondary school program in technical 
or composite-type schools. Students in these schools get some general vocational training 
or training in certain specific fields, such as typing or auto-mechanics, along with instruc- 
tion in general academic or cultural subjects. 
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Trade and occupational training schools, on the other hand, are open only to those 
who have passed the provincial school-leaving age and have left the regular school system. 
These schools offer specialized training and their purpose is to develop competent people 
for a wide variety of occupations. Courses at the trade level do not usually require high 
school graduation; the grade level demanded, which varies according to province or trade, 
ranges from grade eight to grade 12. 


The third type, the institutes of technology, operate at a higher level of training. 
IHnrolment in the institutes presupposes high school graduation or at least high school 
standing in such relevant subjects as mathematics and the sciences. Graduates from 
institutes of technology are awarded diplomas of applied arts or diplomas of technology, 
and form an essential link between the professionals on the one hand and qualified crafts- 
men on the other. Most of the institutes of technology and trade schools across Canada 
are provincially operated. 


In addition to the vocational education and training provided by these three types of 
publicly operated schools, many private business colleges and trade schools offer a wide 
variety of business, trade and technical courses, some through correspondence. Vocational 
education is also carried out under a system of apprenticeship training. Such training 
is given mainly on the job, with classes taken at the trade schools either during the evening 
or on a full-time basis during the day for periods ranging from three to 10 weeks a year. 


Under the Adult Occupational Training Act, the Federal Government takes full 
responsibility for financing the cost of training adults who are or should be in the labour 
force. The cost of providing primary, secondary and post-secondary education remains 


The Red River Community College in Winnipeg is one of the largest and most up-to-date vocational- 

academic complexes in Canada, having an enrolment capacity of 5,000 aft any one time. The newly 

completed applied arts building is on the left and the technology building on the right. The admini- 
strative offices are in the central structure. 
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a provincial responsibility. If, in the opinion of a Manpower Counsellor, it is in the best 
interest. of the individual and of the economy for an adult to undertake training or re- 
training, it will be purchased by the Federal Government from a public or private training 
institution or from industry. 


The program also provides for the payment of allowances to persons who have adult 
economic responsibilities to enable them to take training but it intentionally avoids the 
payment of such allowances to youth whose education should normally be provided by the 
province. Adult trainees who have been three years in the labour force, which includes 
periods during which employment was being sought, or those who have dependants, are 
paid these allowances, which range from $40 to $103 per week. 


The federal-provincial Capital Assistance Program begun under a former agreement 
has been extended for the benefit of the provinces that were not able to take full advantage 
of the previous program. This allows for a continued expansion of facilities to carry out 
a variety of vocational programs. During the period Apr. 1, 1961 to Mar. 31, 1970, projects 
valued at, nearly $2,162,000,000 were approved which, when all completed, will provide a 
total of nearly 600,000 new places for students. 


How Education Costs are Met 


In 1967 about 10 p.c. of Canada’s total national income was spent on formal education. 
Over 20 p.c. of all municipal, provincial and federal revenue went for education and, of 
the amount so spent, the municipalities provided 26 p.c. and the provinces 52 p.c. 


As stated on p. 418, the actual operation of public elementary and secondary schools is 
in the hands of the local elected or appointed school boards which determine the budgets 
and therefore the amount of taxes required for school purposes. In most cases, these taxes 
are levied and collected for the boards by the municipalities; however, in those areas where 
there is no municipal organization the school boards have the power to levy and collect 
taxes for school purposes. At present, local governments provide 47 p.c. of the cost of 
operating the public schools, provincial grants provide 51 p.c. and the remainder is obtained 
from various other sources. Except in Newfoundland, fees are almost non-existent. 
Four provinces—British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia—pay operating 
grants on an equalization formula and thus ensure at least a minimum level of education 
throughout the province; the standard is determined either in terms of so much per pupil, 
or from an established salary scale for teachers with a prescribed teacher-pupil ratio, or 
by some combination of these. 


In Newfoundland where municipal organization scarcely exists outside certain larger 
centres, there are three school-tax areas. Consequently, only about 2.0 p.c. of school 
revenue is provided by local taxation; the province provides about 90 p.c. and most of 
the remainder is paid by parents in the form of fees. In Prince Edward Island where 
there is no municipal organization outside of the cities of Charlottetown and Summerside, 
the school boards levy and collect property and poll taxes but the province provides about 
two thirds of the operating costs. Ontario and Saskatchewan make use of various equaliza- 
tion and incentive grants. On Jan. 1, 1967, the New Brunswick Government introduced 
a Program of Equal Opportunity under which it assumed full responsibility for public 
education and other social services. Consequently, in the following year, 98 p.c. of the 
revenue used for public education was derived from provincial taxes (real property and sales 
taxes); the remaining 2 p.c. came from miscellaneous sources. Most provinces provide 
grants for school buildings and assist in selling them. 


In 1967-68, universities and colleges received 70 p.c. of their current operating funds 
from provincial governments and the Federal Government, 20 p.c. from fees, 1.4 p.c. from 
endowments and 8.6 p.c. from other sources. Private schools and colleges are normally 
supported by student fees, endowment income, gifts, and income from sponsoring bodies. 
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Federal Contributions to Education 


Some 60 Federal Government departments and agencies contribute to education in 
one way or another. As stated on p. 413, the Federal Government has no responsibility for 
the organization and administration of education. It has, however, a vital interest in 
the general level of education and skills of the population and the extent of the scientific 
research carried on in Canada, realizing the profound effect these factors exercise upon the 
development of the national economy. 


Beginning with the 1967-68 fiscal year, the federal support to education underwent a 
significant change. The total federal contribution to education was increased substan- 
tially but the form of this support and the method of its distribution were altered in certain 
key areas. There were three important changes. (1) Operating grants to universities and 
colleges computed in the past at so many dollars per capita of provincial population (approxi- 
mately $5) were discontinued and the program replaced by a broader program of financial 
support to post-secondary education more advantageous to the provinces (explained more 
fully below). (2) On Mar. 31, 1967, the federal-provincial agreements concluded under 
the terms of the Technical and Vocational Training Act of 1961 were allowed to expire, 
except that the agreement for the training of the unemployed was extended to July 1, 1968 
and the agreement on financing capital projects was maintained until each province would 
have received the increased maximum federal contribution stipulated by law. The Federal 
Government now pays the full cost of vocational training of adults, including living allow- 
ances, under the Adult Occupational Training Act (SC 1967, c. 94). (3) The Federal 
Government announced, in general terms, its willingness to increase grants for specific 
research projects undertaken by individual professors and other researchers at universities. 


In 1968-69, the Federal Government spent $319,640,000 on vocational training, 
including the vocational high schools. Of this total, almost $213,690,000 was spent on 
training costs and allowances under the Adult Occupational Training Act, and $3,000,000 
was spent under the old federal-provincial agreements, most of it for the training of the 
unemployed. Expenditures on capital projects amounted to $105,950,000, including 
construction costs and equipment for vocational high schools. During the same year, 
grants for specific research projects in universities amounted to $86,435,000, about 24 p.c. 
more than in the previous year. The combined federal expenditures on these two programs 
amounted to $406,075,000, an increase of about 7 p.c. over 1967-68. 


As a result of the federal-provincial conference of October 1966, the Federal Govern- 
ment undertook to provide increased support to education. Recognizing that education is 
a provincial responsibility, it decided to discontinue payment of operating grants directly to 
universities, and to expand its support beyond university education and include in its 
program all, or almost all, post-secondary education, i.e., the educational institutions 
and courses requiring for admission at least junior matriculation, or its equivalent, in each 
province. The provinces were offered the choice of either a federal grant amounting 
to $15 per head of population, or 50 p.c. of operating costs of post-secondary education, 
whichever was greater. Implementing this proposal, Parliament passed, in March 1967, 
the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 1967, under the terms of which certain 
percentages of federal revenues plus required cash were to be transferred by the federal 
treasury to the provinces commencing with the 1967-68 fiscal year, and to continue for five 
years. The financial resources transferred to the provinces for 1967-68 are estimated at 
$400,600,000, those for 1968-69 at over $500,000,000 and those for 1969-70 at about 
$620,000,000. 


Under the Canada Student Loans Act (SC 1964, c. 24), full-time students may borrow 
up to $1,000 annually, interest-free for five years—the $5,000 or less to be repaid with 
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interest commencing six months after the student has graduated. Provision is made 
for the allocated amount to be increased year by year in proportion to the number of 
persons 18-24 years of age in the population. The purpose of the loan plan is to assist 
those students who, for financial reasons, would otherwise be prevented from getting a 
post-secondary education or would not be able to devote full time to their studies. These 
loans may be made only on the basis of certificates of eligibility issued by the participating 
province through the university or institute of technology concerned. There is no upper 
or lower age limit for eligibility. The loan scheme is operated by the chartered banks, the 
Federal Government guaranteeing the loans and paying the interest while the student is 
attending college. All provinces except Quebec participate; Quebec offers its own student 
assistance program for the benefit of Quebec residents. 


The Act provides for basic allocations for each province and also for supplementary 
allocations to compensate for differences in relative demand as between provinces, based 
on provincial population in the 18-24-year age group. The basic allocations for the year 
1968-69 for participating provinces totalled $55,120,000 with authority for discretionary 
allocations up to $12,208,000, making a total maximum of $67,328,000 authorized under 
the Act. Loans actually authorized amounted to $62,576,000. In addition, federal pay- 
ments to lending institutions in respect of interest on outstanding loans and other opera- 
tional expenses amounted to $9,377,000. 


Under the Adult Occupational Training Act (SC 1967, c. 94), the Minister of Manpower 
and Immigration may enter into agreements with provinces to provide for federal contribu- 
tions in respect of the capital expenditures incurred by the provinces on occupational 
training facilities, including vocational high schools, technical institutes, trade and occu- 
pational centres. Federal contributions amount to 75 p.c. of the cost of approved projects 
up to a maximum of $480 per head of the ‘‘youth population of the province in 1961’’, Le., 
in the age group 15-19 years. Beyond that limit, federal contributions amount to 50 p.c. 
for up to an additional amount of $320 per capita of the youth population. All federal 
contributions made to the provinces since Apr. 1, 1961, under the terms of the ‘former 
agreement’’ are included in determining the level and limit of the federal contributions in 
respect of capital projects. There is no time limit stipulated for this program. 


The estimated value of all provincial projects approved by the federal authorities 
during the period Apr. 1, 1961 to Mar. 31, 1969, amounted to over $1,950,000,000, the 
federal contribution being almost $1,029,000,000 when all projects are completed. In the 
same period, the actual cash payments made by the federal treasury to the provinces 
amounted to $812,427,000. 


In 1966, the Federal Government inaugurated another program of massive financial 
support to the provinces for the purpose of providing badly needed facilities for training 
professional personnel in health services, to be administered by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. The Health Resources Fund Act (SC 1966-67, c. 42) provides for the 
establishment of a fund to assist financially in the planning, acquisition, construction, reno- 
vation and equipping of health training facilities, defined to mean any school, hospital or 
other institution for the training of persons in the health professions or any occupations 
associated with the health professions, or for the conducting of research in the health field, 
but excluding any residential accommodation. The Fund was established by the Act in 
the amount of $500,000,000 to be applied to costs incurred between Jan. 1, 1966 and Dee. 31, 
1980; of that amount, $300,000,000 was allocated to the provinces on a per capita basis, 
$25,000,000 was allocated to the four Atlantic Provinces for joint projects, and $175,000,000 
remained to be allocated by the Governor in Council. Contributions are payable to the 
provinces in amounts of up to 50 p.c. of the costs of the projects approved by the Minister’s 
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Advisory Committee as part of a five-year plan for the development of health training 
facilities in a province. 

During the three years of operation of this program, 1966-67 to 1968-69, the Federal 
Government paid $71,273,000 to the provincial treasuries in respect of approved projects. 
Most of the projects financed in the first year of the program involved training facilities in 
universities or institutions connected with, or operated by schools of medicine. However, 
in 1967-68 and even more so in 1968-69 several projects not connected with universities 
were financed, such as schools of nursing, including new regional schools of nursing in 
Ontario, and schools for nursing assistants. In addition to higher education, post-secondary 
and vocational types of training are beginning to benefit from this program. 

The Federal Government through the Canada Council in 1957 provided an amount 
of $100,000,000, half of which was to be distributed among the universities for specified 
building and equipment purposes, similar to the distribution of grants. Interest from the 
remaining $50,000,000 was to be used to assist in the development of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences, mainly through scholarships (see pp. 452-453). 

Other contributions are more indirect and include scholarships, research grants and 
reports or services of value to the schools. Research grants are made by the National 
Research Council, the Defence Research Board, the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, the Department of Manpower and Immigration and other agencies. Some 
Departments, such as Agriculture, Health and Welfare, etc., provide materials and publica- 
tions of value in the school programs, and the National Museums of Canada, including the 
National Gallery, the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
contribute directly or indirectly to various school programs. 


More directly, the Federal Government is responsible for the education of Indians 
on reserves, prisoners in penitentiaries, members of the Armed Services and their dependants 
and in-service training for permanent personnel. It also assists in citizenship training and 
other out-of-school informal education activities. 


External Educational Assistance 


The Canadian International Development Agency is responsible for the operation 
and administration of the technical assistance program offered by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to developing countries. On June 30, 1970, there were 767 educators working in 
developing countries under the auspices of CIDA, including teachers, teacher trainers and 
university staff members working individually or in teams; also in the field were 232 ad- 
visers in such areas as health and welfare, engineering, administration and vocational 
education. On the same date, 1,456 students from developing countries were receiving 
training in Canada, studying in such fields as agriculture, teacher training, health and 
natural resources. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1969, Canada’s expenditures abroad on capital projects 
and technical assistance in aid of education amounted to about $27,731,900. Capital 
assistance includes the building and equipping of technical institutions and major projects 
include six university centres being constructed on the Leeward and Windward Islands as 
part of the expansion program of the University of the West Indies. The project is part 
of the five-year, $5,000,000 program of Canadian assistance to that University begun in 
1966. Besides financing the construction of new buildings, it provides scholarships and 
fellowships for training at UWI and in Canada, as well as Canadian lecturers and professors 
for the university. 

In 1969, CIDA delegated the administration of the Commonwealth Scholarship and 
Fellowship Plan to the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. In August 
1970, there were 201 students in Canada under this Plan. 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Elementary and secondary schools may be classified as either publicly controlled or 
private. The publicly controlled schools include: the public and separate schools under 
local school boards—by far the most numerous group; provincial schools which at this 
level are limited mainly to trade schools, correspondence courses, and special schools for 
the blind and deaf; and federal schools for Indians and for the children of members of the 
Armed Forces overseas. Private schools may be academic, business (commercial), trade, 
technical, correspondence or even a combination of these. 


Institutions of higher education may be provincial, church, independent universities 
and colleges, or federal military colleges. In addition there are community colleges, 
teachers colleges, theological institutions and schools for such specialized fields as nursing, 
agriculture, paper-making, fisheries, textiles, graphic and fine arts, languages, etc. Some 
of these are provincial and some private. 


Table 1 shows full-time enrolment at all levels each year for the period 1960-61 to 
1969-70 and Table 2 shows the number of schools, teachers and pupils for all types of 
education institutions, classified by province, for the school year 1968-69. In all types 
of schools the number of pupils has increased each year over that period. The increase 
was first noticed at the elementary level some six years after the birth rate began to rise 
during the war years. About eight years later the children born during the War were 
entering high school and four years later they began entering university. The number of 
teachers is rather closely related to the number of students although the trend is toward 
larger classes. In contrast, the number of schools remains almost unchanged because the 
addition of new and larger schools constructed in urban areas has been balanced by the 
closing of almost all one-room country schoolhouses. 


1.—Full-Time Enrolment in Schools, Colleges and Universities, by Level, 
School Years 1960-61 to 1969-70 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


(Public, Private and Federal) Post-Secondary Grand 
School Year Total 
Elemen- Secondary Non- Univer- Enrolment 
tary Gund Total univer- : 
Grades paces sity! sity 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
1960261 mas teenies: garcia vete edi iereets 3,413.0 789.2 4,202.1 51.5 113.9 4,367.5 
LOCI“ QS Ne eae rae ce ee 3,515.2 893.5 4,408.7 64.7 128.9 4,602.3 
1962263 etre) cs eee ,604.8 983.2 4,588.0 70.5 141.4 4,799.9 
9GS=64 cea ceneaycharertctere acs cietere ete 3,709.1 1,068.1 ae Tihee, 74.1 158.4 5,009.7 
LQG4EG bee ees See anc oee 3,818.2 1,149.6 4,967.8 74.0 178.2 5,220.0 
EEG ye pasendd macs otmectecanar 3,914.2 1,203.6 5,117.8 84.3 205.9 5,408.0 
1OG66-6 ieepet pets eee eens 4,013.5 1,254.6 5,268.1 94.0 232.7 5,594.8 
LOG 7-OStemerce mart cee mae ceee ss 4,127.5 1,324.7 5,452.2 111.2 261.2 5,824.6 
L9G SCO 58 Fn, Rytivees ets comer ce 4,150.4 1,428.0 5,578.4 151.9 270.12 6,000.4 
TOE (NES dere ac anes einteanee eee 6 4,194.8 1,505.9 5,700.7 181.5 297.92 6,180.1 


1Tncludes enrolments in teachers colleges, diploma schools of nursing and other non-university institutions; 
enrolments for Quebec are estimated. 2 Enrolments for Quebec and British Columbia are estimated. 


An attempt has been made to tabulate total expenditure on education, including 
formal education at all levels, vocational training of all types and also expenditure on 
cultural activities related to education such as adult night classes, fine arts and handcraft 
courses, and libraries, museums and art galleries. Such expenditure for the year 1967 is 
presented in Table 3, classified by source. Details of income of school boards for publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1965-67 are given at pp. 434-435 
and financial statistics for universities and colleges at pp. 438-439. 
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3.—Expenditure on Formal Education, Vocational Training and Related Cultural 
Activities, by Source of Funds, 1967 
Pro- 
vemcrs Beste i 
; Leal and edera Other Tota 
Type of Education : Terri- | Govern- Fees Expend- 
Taxation rete ment Sources ater 
Govern- 
ments 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Formal Education— 
Elementary and Secondary— 
IBNDUGSCHOOISN oc cic aeace elegant iylosiatata: 1,263,706 {1,554,101 | 111,680 13,719 49,910 || 2,993,116 
Handicapped outside the public schools..... . 165 24,044 _ 232 315 24,756 
Government correspondence schools.......... —_ 3,177 —_— 335 81 3,593 
HVELOrM SOLOOIS sence ee: lei netion waren itaees — 3,300 _— _ —_ 3,300 
Indian and Eskimo education................ _— _— 66,973 —_ _— 66,973 
IPTEVATOISCHOOIS css ga cxeiun ani teletslth aye soielven' — 16,898 — 50,506 30, 847 98, 251 
Totals, Elementary and Secondary...... 1,263,871 |1,601,520 | 178,653 64, 792 81,153 || 3,189,989 
Teacher training outside universities........... — 30,766 10 1,571 23 32,370 
Post-secondary Education— 
Current operating expenditures............... 258 50,191 5,696 6,972 2,904 66,021 
Capital immobilizations...5....6....s00acees+ 7 44,725 16,389 — 2,061 63, 182 
Scholarshipsy cncstes eves are wheels eles ersine eas ccisrse _ — 184 _ — 184 
Higher Education (Universities and Colleges)— 
Current operating expenditures............... 1,806 | 434,673 2,510 | 144,554 55, 642 639,185 
Plant expenditure from current funds......... 1,334 | 286,621 33, 437 _— 110,275 381,667 
iniversiby researchirrpe kee ancace: csinw es 6 11,134 69, 742 _— 17, 666 98,548 
WMoelenes colleges cca ccctetesteita-s of cacas Sate a — _— 10,760 _— _— 10,760 
SGhOLBrshipsemen csehaccee oar cies «sletattee oe _— 43,559 41,476 — 2,176 87,211 
DAS SS Ae I anne EN Ney Rn eer ary ae _ 14,376 1,520 — 4 15,900 
Totals, Higher Education................ 3,146 | 740,363 | 159,445 | 144,554 | 185,763 || 1,233,271 
Undistributable expenditure................... _ —_— 25,680 | — _— 25,680 
Totals, Formal Education.............. 1,267,282 |2,467,565 | 386,057 | 217,889 | 271,904 || 4,610,697 
Occupational Training— 
PERUIBO RAC yee eo ee ctciciccata te lonater st o.alapaye oreies otchs, a bets ar elorevercd _ 62,074 77, 048 ei bly 2,435 144,674 
PCS GI VE (PIEVAGO) ac risers ieee boise eiaccisionto erates _— 827 12) — 6 ; 
APPEND UICESLND sad «, cise a seaiatarere ns ctl bie Grore selslerts @ _— 1,625 9,079 796 599 12,099 
PRTEO WV ONICES ae trie eitierietee aire c sia: sreveromnarer sist hietero arate _ 6,991 91,843 — 94 98,928 
Reformatories and penitentiaries............... = 1,628 1,201 a — 2,829 
Other occupational training.................... _ 3,063 27,629 2 706 31,400 
Capital expenditures incre. cc ser ayelste rsync ee scene — 21,047 20, 866 —_ —_— 41,913 
Private business colleges...........00cccceeeees _— _— — 4,497 403 4,900 
Totals, Occupational Training......... _ 97,255 | 228,388 8,412 4,243 338,298 
Totals, Formal Education and Occu- 
Pational Draining): vance cs ook os 1,267,282 |2,564,820 | 614,445 | 226,301 | 276,147 || 4,948,995 
Cultural Activities— 
Adult education, including night schools........ _— 1,670 836 16 4 2,526 
RING ALLS. poten. oh decrees oeacarie cecitaenmands & _ 5, 982 27,048 11 — 33,041 
FSi CrAlis esce ceteee ceola teeter n aeehasoees 65 _— 207 _— “4 — 211 
DS EUPICR Ai ak. Meany amatena aoc Sanh diene eae aaa aE Oe 33, 203 12,718 4,832 -— 5,058 55,811 
Archives, museums and art galleries........... — 21,199 6,742 55 69 28,065 
National Film Board productions.............. = — 10,809 _ _ 10,809 
Cultural societies—grante ....4 0002s cece cece es — 10, 246 216 22 446 10,930 
ATEN ESCO grants, 22. cictovoes roland ees — 4 962 — -- 966 
Other cultural expenditures.................... _ — 456 — _ 456 
Totals, Cultural Activities............. 33,203 52, 026 51,901 108 5,577 142,815 


1 Limited to reported expenditures of public funds. 


2 Includes capital costs from current funds, 
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Subsection 1.—Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Control.—As stated on pp. 414-415, direct control and operation of public schools is 
by school boards, which operate under school laws and regulations. School boards may be 
boards of larger units, local boards within larger units or independent boards for rural 
schools, towns or cities, the members of which may be all elected, partly elected and partly 
appointed or all appointed; some schools are operated by trustees appointed by the prov- 
ince in lieu of a board. As their designations imply, private schools are administered by 
private organizations and federal schools by federal authorities. 


Table 4 gives the number of active independent public school boards and school 
trustees in each province as at January 1969. 


4.—Active Public School Boards and School Trustees, by Province, as at January 1969 


School Boards Composed 
Thdes of Trustees who are— 
: Penee pendent School 
Province or District acl Some Gane 
Dacds All Appointed All Uptece 
Elected Some Appointed 
Elected 
No. No. No. No, No, 
Newfoundland Se. eck. coon evertie ooreeniaee aee. 197 — _— 197 3,000! 
Prince Edward Island.........0..0..0cc0ceseeeees 337 319 16 2 i 1,226 
NOVA SCOblAmH es. 2 cee Ce cin Teo dn teres 76 _ — 76 467 
EN GW SEUNS WiICKe ne. iajesce fete aeons ees 33 _ 33 _— 441 
Quebec— 
Roman’ Catholio yn. ccecsnste teeters hoe 1, 1932 1,1912 — 2 
Protestant oe icsywsssciet ed aticin ore cote 2222 2212 _ 1 
Ontario caren toner ee oe ui eileen an Orr ienee werden 235 235 _— — 2,101 
Manitoba eccmeries sa tone anise er aoneenlane scene 157 157 — _ 846 
SaslsatCheweanacwacsdeecvacten cn cacti sen tile 128 128 _— — 685 
PA Derbaleeaeimny ortastcetecvaai wien atorvoas solani Mae eearsa 201 201 — — 915 
Britishi@oltmibianeesne acme cris cm ect: 83 83 _— — 543 
MackenziesD istrict wash. nlosser ectieonece eae. 3 3 _— — 11 
Motals nneeetcrtc sce ees nia ae 2,865 2,538 49 278 
1 Kstimate. 2 Includes a central board which administers both Roman Catholic and Protestant schools. 


Enrolment.—Table 5 shows enrolment of all elementary and secondary pupils in 
Canada and in Department of National Defence schools overseas, and classifies them by 
grade. Private schools and schools for Indian and Eskimo children are included in these 
figures. Enrolment in private schools accounted for 3.4 p.c. of the total 1967-68 enrolment 
at the elementary and secondary levels. Schools operated by Federal Government depart- 
ments, that is, schools for Indian children, schools in the Territories (now under Territorial 
administration) and overseas schools for children of Service personnel, accounted for about 
0.9 p.c. of the total. 


School enrolment has been increasing in recent years much more rapidly than the 
general population. Total school enrolment in 1967-68 represented a 3.4-p.c. increase 
over the previous year. In comparison, the annual rates of increase in total school enrol- 
ment for the three previous years ranged from 3.1 p.c. to 4.1 p.c.; the country’s population 
during the same period increased annually by percentages which varied from 1.7 p.c. to 
iets} }ONOs 
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5.—Enrolment in Publicly Controlled, Private and Federal Schools, by Grade, 
School Year 1968-69 

Grade New. | gquacy | Nova New. Quebec! | Ontari 

foundland 33 Scotia Brunswick eae Hae 
Island 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
HANGOMEETCON scone Ages orc cuss cent 12,231 77 17,836 233 121,208 161,709 
NEOs eo ee eee oe ene 15,083 3,041 18,340 16,174 135,207 172,938 
(Ero: Van gsS au See eee eens 14,935 2,813 18,507 16,239 94,628 166, 488 
NERD CLO ME bce pase tayovs tateee overs ar afis wis sires ciseoteke 15,098 2,601 18,481 16,351 145, 254 163, 699 
WUREGEY CE 2 ne ee ee 14,952 2,642 18,187 15,748 143,916 160, 407 
DAG we Dae en oats Sanne Soles Binks 14,755 2,594 17,847 16, 289 140,595 158, 180 
GIL OMe OORT ia ae cic cece shiecinseee ve 14,127 2,538 17,506 16,344 139, 168 155,366 
REA Smee er Seine relateciets(ersrerets goiter arctoarne 14,670 2,653 19,055 16,531 131,721 152,209 
RE ACOME SM Bessette seria tebe) ccorottotans ie aveiae ners 13,011 2,648 17,777 15, 223 137,500 144,008 
12,011 2,434 16,070 13,788 126,600 147,376 
9,911 1,948 13,607 12,274 115, 000 132,737 
8,762 1,675 11,717 10,007 100,000 113,605 
60 1,461 8,112 8,336 ae 98,161 
: cos oct 73 aoe 48,219 
809 454 1,727 985 55,015 28 , 333 
235 175 993 255 5,700 32,973 
MObAaISS. cece nce ceie en 160,650 29,749 215, 762 174,850 1,591,507 2,036, 408 

Ano NG hs DND 
: Saskat- British 2 
Grade Manitoba Alberta . and Schools Canada 
chewan Columbia N.W.T Oversess 

No. No. No. No. No. No No. 
Kindergarten.......... 16,253 4,788 931 21,736 791 973 358, 761 
Galeet ee fe vcen s,s 22,925 24,386 40,561 47,378 2,103 985 499, 121 
GUAGE 2a eh stoenvesscaive ee 21,888 22,408 38,716 45,620 1,724 969 444,935 
Gradeust4 essen 21,796 22,350 38, 267 45,130 1,479 836 491,342 
Grade CEA ere on cca 21,269 21,994 37, 823 45,387 1,442 72 484, 492 
Grade rds ecncecuse ne 21,074 21,740 37,332 44,722 1,233 688 477,049 
GradowGx.eess iocseaeee 20,004 20,986 36,103 43,445 1,045 632 467, 264 
GTAGG Ban. n0> sectsactasts 20,378 21,549 35,398 42,124 826 529 457, 643 
CEVA Sen re lata dele cs 19,101 20,666 33,964 41,614 745 491 446, 743 
GGPAdG “One noes ccaee 19,399 20,827 33,051 40,175 559 377 432,667 
Gradedl0 tana lee widens 18,263 19,414 31,150 37,213 433 267 392,217 
Grade dieses: cose acs 16,215 16,160 26,958 33,097 350 205 338, 751 
Grade]? a chic hesocn. 14,047 15,012 27,949 28,451 236 132 201,957 
GrAGGi oreo Seed hice ‘ er 1,146 94 49, 532 
AURALIARY ose. janie cote 4,165 1,966 2,324 6,877 21 13 102,689 
Spiele sees cian eee 2,903 953 2,087 4,674 268 _ 51,216 
Totals:<.... 5:1 4- 259,680 255,199 422,614 528,789 13,255 7,916 5,696,379 

1 Estimate, 


Teaching Staffs.—Between the school years 1948-49 and 1968-69, the number of 
teachers in the publicly controlled schools of the ten provinces increased from 81,889 to 
236,467, or by 189 p.c.; the number of men teachers increased by 304 p.c. and the number of 


women teachers by 148 p.c. 


After moderate increases from 1948 to 1960, median experience of teachers declined 
for the following six years, a trend attributable to the large number of new teachers entering 


the profession. 


Because most of these new teachers have been employed in the cities, 


median experience there has declined rapidly from a high in 1946 of 16.4 years in eight 
provinces (excluding Quebec and Newfoundland) to a low in 1967 of 6.0 years in nine 


provinces (excluding Quebec). 


The median experience of all teachers did not show such 


pronounced decline, ranging between 6.9 and 8.3 years up to 1960 and then declining to 
new low of 6.6 years for nine provinces (excluding Quebec) in 1967. 


a 
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The median salary in 1968-69 for all teachers (excluding Quebec and Ontario) was 
$6,495, representing an increase of 250 p.c. over the median salary in 1948-49 of $1,855. 
The rate of increase from one year to the next has fluctuated considerably, ranging from 
2.4 p.c. between the school years ended in 1962 and 1963 to 17.2 p.c. between 1967 and 1968. 


6.—Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, School Year 1968-69 


Number ae Peace Came 
Province Ses 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY GRADES! 
$ $ yrs. yrs. p.c. p.c. 
Newfoundland............. 1, 206 3,499 5,112 4,325 4.2 4.8 22.4 tet 
Prince Edward Island..... 120 936 4,567 3,826 5.3 9.2 26.7 3.8 
INGValS COU merramcasces 926 5,292 6,541 4,523 6.2 11.2 55.7 18.7 
New Brunswick........... 799 4,421 5,413 4,393 4.4 8.7 38.8 OTN. 
Quebecwter seem aaeranns ve 
Ontariomnane settee, isis) 
Manito bamsememrer ce ae 1,572 5, 483 6,800 5,663 Heil 6.0 31.7 10.9 
Saskatchewan............. 1,695 5, 782 6,575 5,449 6.3 7.6 34.9 7.9 
ENN SYS a wep Bae een Cee 3,117 9,110 7,868 6,306 Wl 9.0 63.7 23.8 
British Columbia.......... 3,224 8,232 7,996 6,761 7.8 6.5 55.6 23.1 
TEACHING SECONDARY GRADES! 
$ $ yrs. yrs. p.c. p.c. 

Newfoundland............. 1,071 430 7,003 6,200 5.7 6.9 57.2 43.5 
Prince Edward Island..... 221 181 6,265 5,475 5.6 9.7 65.2 41.4 
INOViai SCOtlai rari aaieclee 1,473 1,221 7,225 6,895 6.0 9.3 75.4 59.4 
New Brunswick........... 1,315 1,002 6,727 5,550 6.2 8.3 64.7 45.9 
Quebec se cermin 
Ontario ners scutes 
MIGIVIWO) SE). coon tod Oba ATGOS 2,378 1,386 8,871 7,167 6.6 5.4 80.1 64.3 
Saskatchewamn.........«s.. Deralal 1,301 8, 482 6,889 8.3 8.2 73.8 52,2 
Alb ertarncccedeotenat wba. 4,190 2,353 8,845 7,510 7.0 dot 82.1 64.1 
British Columbia.......... 5,442 2,588 9, 266 8,157 8.6 7.8 79.5 72.6 


1A teacher teaching both elementary and secondary grades is classified by level according to type of school. 
If he is teaching i ina junior-high school or a junior-senior high school, or if he teaches in more than one school he is 
counted as a ‘‘secondary”’ teacher. Otherwise, he is counted as “elementary”. 


Financial Support.—Table 7 shows details of the income of:public school boards for 
the years 1965-67. In most provinces, local taxation is the most important source of 
revenue, followed by provincial government grants. In 1967 all other sources of income 
accounted for 2.7 p.c. of total current revenue. (See also p. 424.) 


Not all provinces collect and publish figures for debenture indebtedness, although it 
is the usual practice in all provinces, except Newfoundland, for boards to finance new 
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construction, at least in part, by issuing debentures. Provincial aid toward capital ex- 
penditures may take the form of a percentage of total cost, a fixed amount per classroom 
or assistance with debenture debt charges. Many provinces guarantee debentures issued 
by school boards and others assist in marketing them. 


7.—Income of School Boards for Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, 1965-67 


Nore.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 
debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. 


Income from— at 
—_ ota 
“ as Debenture 
Province and Year Provincial Current 
Local Other Indebtedness! 
Porereal Taxation Sources Revenue 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Newroundland vaccine sees ecsioev es 1965 22,674 617 2,809 26,100 
1966 26,834 654 2127) 29,615 
1967 32,179 703 2,887 35, 769 
Prince Edward Island............. 1965 4,107 2,500 104 6,711 ae 
1966 4,898 2,727 99 7,724 3,494 
1967 7,249 3,010 129 10,388 5,221 
BNiove Scotia erie occ scons 1965 25,860 28,451 616 54,927 56,577 
1966 29,176 30, 466 1,541 61, 183 61,333 
1967 37, 184 32,672 747 70,603 63,387 
New. Brunswick: ...35..0ccccssceee: 1965 10,020 31,177 662 41,859 26,957 
1966 9,849 33,197 1,339 44,385 24,424 
1967 47,865 _ 930 48,795 _ 
QMUCDOCGts teaeccteec pease oe eee see 1965 291,292 289,600 10,000 590,892 
1966 343,441 289,095 11,356 643, 892 
1967 414,143 343,939 13,048 771, 1380 
ODLAriOne. cater osc bsoeies see tes 1965 332,034 395,985 21,408 749 , 422 810,957 
1966 386,351 458,256 28,574 873,181 976,308 
1967 469, 555 550,362 33,319 1,053, 286 1,148, 886 
{VENTS 0? Baas Son SOT renCn 1965 32,635 48,039 240 80,914 77,640 
1966 37,135 53, 827 481 91,448 87,081 
1967 84,574 25,318 3,470 113,362 92,314 
DASKALCHO WADE: on. See cee soac ce nee 1965 42,815 53,795 2,338 98,948 65, 784 
1966 50,399 57,396 2,618 110, 413 79,857 
1967 53,498 65,720 3,194 122,412 95,120 
SEONG crs oetorice siels «leteyots ioiehstefapeicio: sdaters 1965 78,470 82,238 1,801 162,509 175,947 
1966 100,980 83,921 3,407 188,308 203,600 
1967 118,299 98,293 7,621 224,213 257,781 
Brivish: Columpiaen. cet acceess sss 1965 77,500 101,807 4,395 183,702 ne 
1966 89,641 116, 706 6,030 2125377, 229,007 
1967 97,184 143,099 6,285 246, 568 289,950 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 


Subsection 2.—Universities and Colleges 


Institutions.—An institution of higher education in Canada is generally defined as 
one that offers one or more years of work beyond the most advanced high school grade in 
the province in which it is located, with all or part of the work offered being acceptable for 
credit toward a university degree or equivalent diploma. The definition thus excludes 
institutions offering technical and vocational post-secondary courses for which credit is 
not given. 


In 1968-69, there were 78 degree-granting institutions, 23 of which conferred, almost 
exclusively, theology degrees. In addition, there were approximately 150 institutions 
offering university-level courses but not conferring degrees. 
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Enrolment.—Full-time university-grade enrolment continues to increase and it is 
estimated that enrolment, including that of teachers colleges, will be almost doubled by 
1975-76.* Table 8 shows full-time enrolment by province (excluding teachers colleges) 
for the academic years ended 1966-69. In addition, there were about 104,000 part-time 
university-grade students (including about 10,500 graduate students) in attendance during 
the regular 1968-69 winter session, and an estimated 5,000 students take university-grade 
credit correspondence courses each year. University-grade summer school enrolment in 
1968 was almost 99,000. 


8.—Full-Time Regular Winter Session University-Grade Enrolment, by Province, 
Academic Years Ended 1966-69 


1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
Province om ee 
Graduate Graduate . Graduate Graduate 
Total Only, Total Only Total Only Total Only 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............. 3,168 62 3,893 69 4,473 149 4,782 219 
Prince Edward Island...... 924 _ 1,139 = 1,369 — 1,555 _— 
IN Ovi SCOCIS care sercrieisle 9,457 460 9,806 522 10,501 680 11,905 741 
New Brunswick............ 6,371 383 6, 862 439 7,927 544 8,961 639 
Quebees te. tasturec set 67,316 5, 810 75,070 6, 500 82,610 7,662 64, 401 5,977 
Onitarnosjngesm sass letercrcsneists 58, 983 6,859 68, 589 Wy 79,089 9,782 92,589 11,498 
Manitobat-e. cae nceee. 11,069 600 12,389 687 13, 426 795 15,099 Pert 
Saskatchewan.............. 10,707 407 TRV ee 556 12,697 646 13,884 656 
Alberta sen nconiiyr er rents 14,749 1,304 16,983 1,603 19,688 1,924 24,922 2,467 
British Columbia......... 23,144 1,311 26, 364 1,616 29,427 2,005 31,995 2,752 
otals onccncaces 205, 888 17,196 | 232,672 19,719 | 261,207 24,187 | 270,093 26,120 


Foreign enrolment has risen considerably during the past decade, and a larger propor- 
tion of the students coming to Canadian institutions are from countries other than the 
United States and Britain, as shown in Table 9. The United States, Hong Kong, France, 
Trinidad and Tobago, India and Britain each accounted for over 500 students in the latest 
year, and Pakistan, Malaysia, Viet-Nam, Jamaica, the Republic of China, Germany, 
Guyana and Formosa contributed from 200 to 400 each. About 150 countries or territories 
were represented in the figures. 


* Zsigmond and Wenaas, Enrolment in Educational Institutions by Province, 1951-52 to 1980-81, Staff Study No. 25, 
Economic Council of Canada, 1970. 


9.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities, and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and Britain, Academic Years Ended 1961-69 


Enrolment from 


: : F : Canadians 
Students with Residence in— Other Countries aLaee 
Total in Canada Studying in— 
Academic Bull-Pirne |---| 
- et Univers ity ; : From 
nded— nrolment : ritis ritis : 
F United er Other | From all United agate 
in Canada States Britain Ae Countries| Countries eS States! Britain? 
Only 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LOGL earns ts . 113, 864 2,362 582 1,210 3,097 7,251 3, 294 6,058 502 
1962'S, sessiare, cs oie 128, 894 2,660 577 1,251 3,412 7,900 3,552 6,571 559 
19633333, Sete 141,388 2,845 650 1,153 3,870 8,518 3,763 7,004 657 
1964 enacts 158,388 3,193 687 1,214 4,396 9,490 . 4,202 8, 458 652 
1965. rncreacers 178, 238 3, 283 715 1,154 5, 002 10, 154 4,429 9, 253 657 
1966.5 as tastes 205,888 3,395 886 1,064 5,939 11,284 5,021 9,755 660 
LOG Teperetterten 232,672 3,549 851 1,124 7,419 12,943 5, 987 12,117 742° 
HOGS). 5 cciroce atojaye 261,207 3,910 1,042 1,202 9,202 15,356 7,238 12,144 7846 
TOGO sete ee cates 270,093 4,570 1,403 1,241 10,209 | 17,428 8,320 12,852 826 
1 Data from the Institute of International Education, New York. ? Data from the Association of Com- 


monwealth Universities, London, England. 
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Graduates.—Table 10 gives figures for graduates in most faculties for the academic 
years ended 1967-69. 


10.— Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1967-69 


1966-67 1967-68" 1968-69 
Field of Study 


Total Female Total | Female Total Female 


No No No. No No No 
Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and Com- 

BN ONCC erase tees a ais cite n iene nee eee eeeines 27,533 9,211 30,365 10,544 34,478 12,539 
SOREL OTS OSA Beart cvateye o/eokep eter ote tai tareistotpieio 21,452 8,306 23,231 9,403 25,765 11,036 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)?................- 4,308 809 5,122 1,048 6,385 1,341 
BachelorsvorC OmmMerces.. facha0 she os doe ok 1,773 96 2,012 93 2,328 162 

Graduates in Applied Science................. 2,664 15 2,995 24 3,301 25 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineering.... 2,420 11 2,678 18 2,961 20 
Bachelors of Architecture...............-e.000: 132 3 204 5 199 5 
Buchelorsioh Morestry:csnsstae san enya eae 112 1 113 1 141 _ 

Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary Science 

and Household Science....... 1,078 497 1,144 555 1,215 595 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science............... 508 26 541 37 544 27 
First degrees in Veterinary Science 103 5 94 10 112 9 
Bachelors of Household Science................ 467 466 509 508 559 559 

Graduates in Education, Library Science and 

octal Services. cts soe oe es caeeeeahten 7,590 3,799 8,104 4,156 10,575 5,215 
First degrees in education or pedagogy......... 6,496 3,300 6,525 3,427 8, 839 4,300 
Librarian degrees and diplomas................ 309 229 383 275 485 348 
Physical education first degrees and diplomas. . 654 200 801 249 764 300 
Socisluwork degrees: «= ..c- aeccinaixs scenic sion: 131 70 395 205 487 267 

Graduates in Medicine and Related Studies. . 2,715 1,277 3,010 1,478 3,116 1,597 
Medicaltdoetors:: nas eee eet oe 940 107 1,002 109 1,019 125 
ID TOT RIT FR. oa Gee MOE Sent ERE CT 310 18 311 13 340 20 
IPHEPMACIS IS) 62 Sct dence Cee vo on COR Rte re aac leeds 331 105 406 154 346 142 
First degrees in nursing..............0.0000000: 810 796 955 932 1,059 1,038 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy....... 248 242 275 264 277 270 
ChiTopra CliG ae saat sjcssk eet anda c ec aes 35 4 26 3 41 2 
MOPLOMOLT Vp seo ries castorasc hn cite clalecos wistevetnte te erafols 41 5 35 3 34 _ 

Graduates in Law and Theology............... 1,796 72 1,718 114 1,827 103 
First degrees and equivalent diplomas in law. . 1,041 55 1,173 67 1,323 93 
Roman Catholic theological colleges........... 424 2 282 14 309 5 
Protestant theological colleges................. 331 15 263 33 195 5 

Other First Degrees and Equivalent Diplomas 467 266 447 310 806 477 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts............ 80 52 87 58 135 93 
Bachelors of Interior Design................-.- 14 11 16 8 28 14 
POUENRIIB TN re ee cera oe an rok ciara As otels 57 26 53 39 70 41 
Bachelors of Music 171 114 205 141 302 201 
"OL IETS By SACO ORR CTT OT RT OCC a Tee 145 63 86 64 271 128 

Graduate and Honorary Degrees.............. 7,361 1,373 8,500 1,595 7,852 1,364 
ELOnGrAary GOCLOLates an massa. Aas aes eictec tics 321 24 300 22 333 27 
DOGHOTATES ‘I CONTR Ly tats.<. fats Sane Gena e.ees 788 60 1,006 98 1,108 87 
Masters of Artes, vcias tat cnt’ civic ole vere epee 3,199 780 3,601 933 4,096 1,017 
Masters of Science ois: aes miata sits mciaies slosrar 1,764 193 2,088 206 2,315 283 
TieeniGea eos eetas atheslea Oh. Os a4 he bs. tereceree ee 1,289 316 1,505 336 6 6 

1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. 2 Some institutions include Science degrees in Arts. 

? Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 4 Includes M. Com., M. Ed., M. Paed., M.S.W., 

as well as M.A. In some institutions, M.Sc. degrees are included with M.A.s. 5 Includes M.A.Sc., M.S.A., 

M.Sc, F., M. Arch., M.V.Sc., M, Se. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately), as well as M.Sc. 6 The 


“‘Licence’’ in the French-language universities was considered as the next degree following the Bachelor until 
1967-68; in 1968-69 it is included at the Bachelor level. 
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Teaching Staffs.—Table 11 shows the trend in university teaching staffs since 1961. 


1i.—Full-Time Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1961-70 


Norr.—Figures are estimates based on returns from institutions representing from 50 to 90 p.c. of the enrolment, 
depending on the academic year. They include research personnel as well as junior and sessional lecturers and as- 
sistants. 


Academic Year Ended— Teachers Academic Year Ended— Teachers 
* No. No 
LOG Ur eisisrere tfevststorsiereierataveists:sisjapoucveie:s iosbielsymrorete:: 8 F807 LOG cxcton costs cceorcte Her evelevarelarictasrecarestererrartasts 15,100 
LQG Zur ebrs sec cc esa tince ase soe ieiie eters 9490 bl 106 Tie Ss sisicae cs waayaecreetomace motesiaitenss 18,200 
LOGS Reritstrestra nce e isildicct ne at ciejeincteme set is 10; 600% NW LOGS foe ates avin acne aero Bete ees 20,600 
NOG 4 riccteyssoreste caterers teecewib sate cha aidercinssteeste ste £2280 Fl, LOGS csrcrercroeeetocrerne sticieisia aver noise ces aearek 23,500 
LOGI rosereterore cho speisteslcxccayois is steele es apaha fos ocecs mee ett s 13,340 LO TO: x. c:dcnciercirsteoardactind Seco eee eee 23,900 


Table 12 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 19 major institu- 
tions for 1968-69. 


12.—Median Salaries of Teachers at 19 Institutions, Academic Year 1968-69 


Nore.—Institutions include: West—Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Calgary and British 
Columbia; Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario and Ontario 
septate for Studies in Education; Atlantic—Acadia, Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison and New 

runswick. 


Region 
Roh. ee ; Ses 
an . om- 
Atlantic Central Western 
Provinces | Provinces | Provinces Total plement 
$ $ $ $ No. 

NN) GANAS Aetrene rapes atetorn crete alte ere ttreve'siaje lace toresnayPioye ce usmevencs 19,450 24,300 23,600 23, 450 166 
d 23 0) (5°51 0} Pr COR COODEED AC OUR ADIT UOTE SHEA 16,554 19, 438 18,732 18,982 2,114 
ABS OCIA-GO DIOL SSO eaten wie Sie nies epieeea eae ama 12,983 14,218 14,067 14,207 2,876 
ASSIS tan Ui PLOleESSOLStedeislteitisree aelnietemete sic seteieiee 10,276 11, 188 11,202 11,078 3,647 
Instructorsiand Jecturersussause sociation erect 8, 233 9,009 8,552 8,681 1,339 
Totals, All Ranks... ces cee cenccus aciae 11,214 13,368 12,775 12,847 10,354 


Finances.—Table 13 gives a 10-year series of the finances of Canadian universities. 
Since 1954 they have received more than one half of their revenue from government grants 
and a very small amount from municipal councils. Beginning with the academic year 
1951-52 and ending in 1966-67, the Federal Government provided university grants to 
help meet current operating costs. These grants were originally paid on the basis of 
50 cents per head of population in each province and the eligible institutions received their 
share of the provincial allotment according to the number of full-time students in under- 
graduate and graduate courses. The rate of grant was increased to $1.00 per capita in 
1956-57, to $1.50 in 1958-59 and to $2.00 in 1962-63. In 1966-67, the grants, under a 
somewhat modified formula, were increased to about $5.00 per capita. The Province of 
Quebec did not accept this grant for the years up to 1955-56. From 1956-57 to 1959-60 
the payments refused by Quebec were held in trust by the Canadian Universities Founda- 
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tion (now the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada), which administers 
the fund. In 1960-61, the Quebec Government and the Federal Government negotiated 
a new tax-sharing agreement under which Quebec provided its own grants and was reim- 
bursed by an abatement of corporation tax. Commencing with 1967-68 the Federal 
Government discontinued paying grants directly to universities. Instead, the government 
agreed to transfer to the provinces financial resources (certain portions of federal revenues 
and required cash payments) equal to either $15.00 per capita or 50 p.c. of the operating 
costs of post-secondary education, whichever is the greater. The financial resources so 
transferred are disbursed by provincial governments at their discretion. (See also p. 424.) 


The Federal Government also provides assistance to universities through the Univer- 
sity Capital Grants Fund which is administered by the Canada Council. The original 
amount in the fund was $50,000,000 (interest and profits to Mar. 31, 1969 increased it to 
over $68,346,000), to be granted in amounts not exceeding 50 p.c. of specific building or 
capital equipment projects, having regard to the population of each province. Up to the 
end of March 1969, a total of over $68,000,000 had been authorized. Grants are paid in 
four equal instalments spread over the period of construction, so that there is a time lag 
between approval and payment. On Mar. 31, 1969, there remained a balance of unpaid 
grants totalling $2,870,000 for construction projects still in progress. Any interest earned 
on that amount during 1969-70 would be distributed on Mar. 31, 1970. The Canada 
Council was also endowed with an additional $50,000,000 (increased by $10,000,000 Apr. 3, 
1965), the interest on which is available for the provision of scholarships or other assistance 
in the fields of the arts, humanities and social sciences (see pp. 452-453). 


13.—Current Income and Expenditure of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1959-68 


Current Income 


: Total 
Academic Year 
Endowments : Current 
Ended— Government Student . é 
an Miscellaneous Total Expenditure 
Investments Grants Fees 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
DODO Rene cabs cess oe shte 4,668 74,294 33,546 11,373 123,881 124,564 
POGOe scrcsaic crenrelsrctes 5,082 87,863 40,789 14,132 147, 866 148, 659 
ROG TER crete cies ov 5,332 115,524 45,991 14,396 181,243 181,311 
N06 Leow ccs cess 40 7,834 121,461 56, 249 25, 062 210,606 211,330 
LOGS sictonebros wees Seles as 8,191 142,606 62,397 27,107 240,301 244,015 
LOGIE Soon acne coke ete nees 10,308 168, 626 75,573 28,785 283 , 292 289, 931 
LOB. Gosiientacsise octets mat ole 7,986 200,412 89,738 44,632 342,768 345, 222 
DOGG en nc Sos certs ste cinac'sce« 9,030 256,915 110,624 49,780 426, 349 432,332 
LOG fees tes ss Aree : 9,506 384,521 129, 953 57,604 581,584 579,215 
TOG parcel oe cieste Sie siciere 2 10,228 521,084 144, 490 64, 780 740,582 738,510 


Subsection 3.—Vocational Education 


Table 14 summarizes the data on full-time vocational training classes. The duration 
of these classes may vary from three weeks taken annually by indentured apprentices at 
provincially operated trade schools, to three-year vocational high school courses or post- 
secondary courses offered in provincial institutes of technology. Numerous skills are 
taught, ranging from short courses in welding or typing to extended courses for instru- 
ment technicians or aircraft maintenance men. Students taking two-year or three-year 
vocational courses in public secondary schools may, upon completion, enter employment or 
may continue other formal training in a trade school or an institute of technology. 


In addition to the full-time vocational courses, a great variety of part-time instruction 
is offered by both public and private institutions as an alternative to full-time training 
or as an attraction to the individual interested in a hobby. 
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14.—Full-Time Enrolment in Vocational Courses, School Year 1968-69 
Course Nfid. Pen le N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Publicly Sponsored— 
Vocational high schools,.................+05- as 921 2,150 10,553 ye 231, 763 
Post-secondary technical courses............. 713 _ 913 467 14,010 27,004 
Apprenticeship Courses...........-..+eeeeeeee 978 87 2,231 225 ee 10, 122 
Trade schools and vocational centres......... 5,521 1,494 10, 142 8,078 71,784 
Training in business and industry............ a3 is 354 me 14,849 
Diploma schools of nursing...............0.6 649 186 953 “978 6,728 9,460 
Nursing assistant schools.................00+ 460 31 265 152 717 2,250 
Privately Operated— 
‘rade school! Courses: <)...2 010.1 sleren cele ones — 2981 291 3,182 
Business school courseSs......0sse0csessesses 5822 571 2,615 
any 
Man. Sask, Alta B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Publicly Sponsored— 
Vocational high schools...............0ee000: 7,935 4,735 19,648 22,763 554 i 
Post-secondary technical courses............. 1,224 1,145 6,420 3,265 —_— 55,161 
Apprenticeship courses..............2eseeeee- 1,222 2,120 7,946 3,432 38 28, 4023 
Trade schools and vocational centres......... 7,846 5,494 6, 400 17,196 435 || 134,3903 
Training in business and industry............ hs 1,826 4,478 1,291 59 a 
Diploma schools of nursing..............0.5. 1,246 1,164 2,114 1,622 ~ 25,100 
Nursing assistant schools.............0..0.:- 283 198 605 450 _ 5,411 
Privately Operated— 
itradetschool courses. see eee 414 361 851 1,457 — 6, 8548 
Business schoo] courses..........+0.0s0..-+5 1,209 1,096 726 911 — 7, 7108 


1 Includes one school in Newfoundland. 2 Includes one school in Newfoundland and one in Prince Edward 


Island. 3 Excludes Quebec. 


Subsection 4.—Adult and Correspondence Education 


Throughout the years, the interest of adults in furthering their education has gained 
increasing impetus until today the provision of evening, extension and correspondence 
courses in a wide variety of subjects is an important part of the educational system. In the 
newly designated ‘‘community colleges’, courses for adults are given in such subjects as 
engineering, home economics, agriculture, biology, business administration, applied and 
fine arts and a number of the technologies as well as vocational courses in such trades as 
hairdressing, automobile mechanics, plumbing, construction, ete., all of them made full 
use of by adults eager to increase their knowledge. Large numbers of adults also take 
advantage of the many courses made available by school boards, ranging from those leading 
to matriculation to courses involving individual and community concerns. Universities 
have in the past provided extension courses in many subjects but since many such courses 
are now administered by the community colleges, the situation with respect to them is at 
present under review. Universities continue to receive applications in increasing volume 
from adults anxious to work on a degree, extend their post-graduate studies or enrol for 
advanced courses in their own field. 


The latest DBS survey on correspondence education in Canada includes reports from 
provincial government correspondence schools, institutes of technology, universities, 
privately operated trade and commercial schools, and business and professional associations. 
These five major groups reported a total enrolment of 121,632, largely adult, for the aca- 
demic year 1967-68, distributed as follows: provincial government correspondence schools, 
87,962; institutes of technology, 1,809; universities, 16,048; private trade schools and busi- 
ness colleges, 4,575; and associations, 11,238. Correspondence study is of particular value 
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to the ill and handicapped and also provides an opportunity for prisoners to continue their 
education. Universities report considerable activity in this area; most of the students are 
enrolled in diploma certificate courses, many of which are offered for associations. However, 
there are indications, particularly over the past three years, that enrolment in correspond- 
ence courses for credit toward a university degree or university diploma is gradually de- 
creasing. 


PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 


Section 1.—The Arts and Education 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Organizations 


Fine art (architecture, painting and drawing, commercial and decorative arts, graphics, 
ceramics and sculpture) appears as an elective subject of the faculty of arts in a number 
of universities, where it may be taken as one of five, six or more subjects for a year or two. 
Eight universities offer a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree:— 


Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que. 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta. 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Twelve universities offer a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in fine art:— 


Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que. 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

York University, Toronto, Ont. 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 
-University of Guelph, Guelph, Ont. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon and Regina, Sask. 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


There are many schools of art with varying academic requirements for admission. 
These offer diploma or certificate courses and are concerned largely with the technical 
development of the artist. Among those widely known are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Institut des Arts Appliqués, Montreal, Que. 
School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Humber College of Applied Arts and Technology, Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 
Three Schools in Toronto, Ont.— 
Artists’ Workshop 
Hockley Valley School 
The New School of Art 
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Sheridan College of Applied Arts and Technology, Brampton, Ont. 
Doon School of Fine Arts, Kitchener, Ont. 

University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 

School of Art, Regina Campus, University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 
Alberta College of Art, Calgary, Alta. 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta. 

Southern Alberta Institute of Technology, Calgary, Alta. 
Kootenay School of Art, Nelson, B.C. 

Capilano College, Vancouver, B.C. 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 

University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. In some of these schools fine crafts as well as 
fine arts are taught. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some of the foregoing institu- 
tions, by universities and by various independent groups. One of the more important 
summer schools is the Banff School of Fine Arts, affiliated with the University of Calgary. 


Public art galleries in the principal cities perform valuable educational services among 
adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for school pupils and 
adults, radio talks, lectures and concerts are features of the programs of the various galleries. 
Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions and 
some range even farther afield. Several organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, 
the Atlantic Provinces Art Circuit, the Western Canada Art Circuit, the Art Institute of 
Ontario, the Art Gallery of Ontario and the new Fédération des centres culturels du Québec 
have been founded to carry out this sort of travelling program on a regional basis. On a 
smaller scale, art circuits are organized to serve certain areas such as those around St. 
John’s, Nfld., Charlottetown, P.E.I., Trois-Riviéres and Hull, Que., and Winnipeg, Man. 
The National Gallery of Canada conducts a nation-wide program of this nature and is one 
of the largest circulating agencies in North America (see p. 443). Several galleries maintain 
an art-rental service. 


Among the principal public art galleries are:— 


Fathers of Confederation Art Gallery and Museum, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. 

The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Musée du Québec, Quebec, Que. 

Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Musée d’Art Contemporain, Montreal, Que. 

National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 
Kitchener-Waterloo Art Gallery, Kitchener, Ont. 
Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 

Sarnia Public Library and Art Gallery, Sarnia, Ont. 
Willistead Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mendel Art Gallery, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Moose Jaw Art Gallery and Museum, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alta. 

Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Other important collections of art are housed in arts councils and university galleries. 
Among the university galleries are:— 


St. John’s Memorial University Art Gallery, St. John’s, Nfld. 

Anna Leonowens Gallery, Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 
Dalhousie University Art Gallery, Halifax, N.S. 

Creative Art Centre of the University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 
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Owens Museum of Fine Arts, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B. 

Séminaire des Cleres de St-Viateur, Joliette, Que. 

Université Laval, Quebec, Que. 

Loyola of Montreal Museum, Montreal, Que. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

Sir George Williams University Art Gallery, Montreal, Que. 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Ont. 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

Hart House, and Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Gallery of the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 

York University, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Waterloo Art Gallery, Waterloo, Ont. 

McIntosh Memorial Art Gallery, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 

Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery of the University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta. 

Fine Arts Gallery of the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


Five of the more important galleries connected with arts councils are the St. Catharines 
and District Arts Council, St. Catharines, Ont., the Glenhyrst Arts Council, Brantford, 
Ont., the Department of Fine Arts, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., the Brandon 
Allied Arts Centre, Brandon, Man., and the Art Gallery of the Calgary Allied Arts Centre, 
Calgary, Alta. — 


Among the leading fine art organizations of national scope, exclusive of museums 
and art galleries, are:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
National Design Council 

Canadian Conference of the Arts 

Canadian Craftsmen’s Association 

Canadian Society for Education through Art 
Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects 
Federation of Canadian Woodcarvers 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

Town Planning Institute of Canada 

Canadian Centre for Films on Art 
Community Planning Association of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of 
Canada are associated with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. 
The Marquess of Lorne, then Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding 
of the Academy and among the tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment 
of a National Gallery at the seat of government. Until 1907 the National Gallery was 
under the direct control of a Minister of the Crown but in that year, in response to public 
demand, an Advisory Arts Council consisting of three laymen was appointed by the 
Government to administer grants to the National Gallery. Three years later, the first 
professional curator was appointed. 
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In 1913, the National Gallery was incorporated by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, 
c. 186) and placed under the administration of a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor General in Council; its function was to encourage public interest in the arts 
and to promote the interests of art throughout the country. Under this management, 
the Gallery increased its collections and developed into an art institution worthy of inter- 
national recognition. Today, a Board of Trustees, reporting to the Secretary of State, 
administers all the National Museums of Canada, including the National Gallery. In 
1960, the Gallery entered a new era in its history when the entire national collection and 
the staff and equipment necessary to its maintenance were transferred to new modern 
quarters—the Lorne Building in downtown Ottawa—which provides adequate well- 
lighted space for hanging the permanent collection and for displaying travelling exhibitions. 


The Gallery’s collections have been built up along international lines and give the 
people of Canada an indication of the origins from which their own tradition is developing. 
The collection of Canadian art, the most extensive and important in existence, is continually 
being augmented by the purchase of works from the Biennials of Canadian Art and other 
sources. The collections include many Old Masters, among which are twelve acquired 
from the famous Liechtenstein collection; extensive war collections; the Massey collection 
presented to the Gallery during 1946-50 by the Massey Foundation; a growing collection of 
contemporary art; prints and drawings; and diploma works of the Royal Canadian Academy. 
The prints and drawings collection consists of more than 5,000 items. The services of the 
Gallery include the operation of a reference library open to the public, which contains more 
than 10,000 volumes and periodicals on the history of art and other related subjects. 


The National Conservation Research Laboratory, established in 1964, provides 
technical information on works of art from public and private collections across Canada 
and is responsible for the conservation of the national art collections. In addition, research 
is carried out on the effects of environment on works of art and on the durability of artists’ 
materials. 


An active program of exhibitions, lectures, films and guided tours is maintained for 
visitors to the Gallery in Ottawa. The interests of the country as a whole are served 
by circulating exhibitions, lecture tours, publications, reproductions and filmstrips pre- 
pared by the National Gallery staff. Promotion of and information on art films are handled 
by the Canadian Centre for Films on Art and their distribution by the Canadian Film 
Institute. The Gallery promotes interest in Canadian art abroad by participating in inter- 
national exhibitions such as the Biennials of Venice, Sao Paulo and Paris, and by preparing 
major exhibitions of Canadian art for showing in other countries. At the same time, it 
brings important exhibitions from abroad for circulation in Canada. 


Performing Arts Schools.—Degree courses in music, the most widespread of the 
performing arts (which also include opera, drama, ballet and dance) are offered at a number 
of Canadian universities, listed as follows:— 


St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S.—B.A. major 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.—B. Mus. Ed. 

Mount Saint Vincent, Halifax, N.S.—B.A. (mus.) 

Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S.—B.A. major, L. Mus., and B. Mus. 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B.—B.A. major, B. Mus., B.M. Ed. 

Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B.—B.A. (mus.) 

Université Laval, Quebec, Que.—L. Mus., B. Mus., D. Mus. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que.—L. Mus., B. Mus., M.M.A. (musical arts) 

Université de Montréal, Montreal, Que.—L. Mus., B. Mus., and D. Mus. 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Ont.—B.A. (mus.) 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.—B. Mus., B.A. major 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.—B. Mus., B.A. (mus.), Art. Dip. Mus., Lic. Dip. 
Mus., Mus. Bac. (performance), Mus. Bac. (history, literature, composition, education), 
Mus. M., M.A. (musicology), Mus. Doc., Ph.D. (musicology) 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont.—Mus. Bac. 
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University of Western Ontario, London, Ont.—B.A. major, Mus. B., M.A. (musicology), 
and Mus. M. 

University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont.—B.A. (mus.) and B. Mus. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.—B.A. major, A.M.M., L.M.M. and B. Mus. 

Brandon University, Brandon, Man.—B. Mus. (education or performance) 

University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A.M.U.S., L.M.U.S., B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.—B.A. major, B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed. 

University of Lethbridge, Lethbridge, Alta.—B.A. (mus.) 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.—B. Mus. and M. Mus. 

University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta.—B. Mus. 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.—B.A. major, B. Mus. and M. Mus. 

University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C.—B. Mus., M. Mus., Ph.D. (mus.) 


Advanced instruction in music is also given at the Conservatoire de Musique et d’Art 
Dramatique in both Montreal and Quebec. Opera may be studied at the Royal Conserv- 
atory Opera School of the University of Toronto where advanced students work in close 
collaboration with the Canadian Opera Company and also at the Conservatoire de Musique 
et d’Art Dramatique and at the Banff School of Fine Arts (summer) at Banff, Alta., an 
affiliate of the University of Calgary. 


Degree courses in drama are offered at the following universities :— 


Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B.—B.A. (art dramatique) 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que.—B.F.A. (drama) 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.—B.A. (drama) 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.—M.A. (drama) 

University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont.—B.A. (drama), B.F.A. (dramatic art) 

University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—B.F.A. (drama) 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.—B.A. (drama), M.A. (drama) 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.—B.A. (drama), M.A. (drama), B.F.A. (drama), 
M.F.A. (drama, design or directing) 

University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta.—B.F.A. (drama) 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.—B.A. (theatre), M.A. (theatre) 

University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C.—B.F.A. (theatre) 


Advanced instruction in drama is also given during the summer at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts. The National Theatre School of Canada offers complete practical training for 
talented students. It is bilingual, courses being held at Montreal, Que., from October to 
June. Three years are required for the acting course and two for technical and production 
studies. 


The National Ballet School at Toronto is the only residential ballet school in Canada. 
It offers academic studies together with practical instruction. Professional instruction is 
also offered by two other major Canadian ballet companies, Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, 
Montreal, and the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, Winnipeg, and advanced ballet training is given 
during the summer at the Banff School of Fine Arts. 


Museums 


The museums of Canada, as elsewhere, range from small, locally gathered, historical 
artifacts and objects to large government-operated institutions which collect, classify and 
display such objects as may be necessary to study and disseminate knowledge of natural 
history, human history, science and technology, with special but not exclusive reference to 
Canada. Many of these larger museums, especially the National Museums of Canada and 
the Royal Ontario Museum, have a long, distinguished heritage in research and publication 
of scholarly works and serve an important role as educational and cultural centres. In 
this area they have an advantage over other agencies of education in that they are able 
to provide, for study and exhibition, actual, original objects as well as descriptions and 
pictures of such objects. They offer many educational services to the public through 
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exhibits, guided tours, lectures and scientific and popular publications. The following 
museums have staff members who are specifically charged with organizing programs in 
education and providing extension services :— 


Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, N.S. 

McGill University Museums, Montreal, Que. 

National Museums of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History, Regina, Sask. 


Other museums that conduct educational and extension programs using the regular 
curatorial and administrative staff are:— 


The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 

The Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Museum of Natural History and Anthropology, Victoria, B.C. 


Direct work with schools may involve the holding of classes within the museum or visits 
of museum lecturers, with exhibits, to the schools. More informal are the guided tours 
for visiting school classes, the lending of specimens, slides, filmstrips or motion picture 
films to schools, and the training of student-teachers in the educational use of the museum. 
A number of museums have special programs for children not directly associated with 
school work including Saturday lectures and film showings, activity groups, nature clubs 
and field excursions. At the higher educational level, museum field parties provide re- 
search training to university students in many disciplines and museum staffs act as pro- 
fessional consultants, answer a host of enquiries on scientific and technical subjects, and 
serve as consultants or advisers to foreign scholars and institutions. 


For adult laymen, museums offer lectures, film showings and guided tours, the latter 
usually available throughout the year. Staff members may be sent to give lectures to 
service clubs, church groups, parent-teacher associations and hobby clubs. The latter, 
such as naturalists’ groups, mineral clubs and astronomy societies, may use the museum as 
their headquarters. Travelling exhibits are prepared for showing at local fairs, historical 
celebrations and conventions. At least seven Canadian museums have conducted regular 
radio or television programs and others have made occasional contributions. Some his- 
torical museums stage annual events during which the arts, crafts or industries represented 
by the exhibits are demonstrated to the public. 


The National Museums of Canada.—The National Museums originated in the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada and their early history is inseparable from that institution. The 
first united Parliament of Upper and Lower Canada met in Montreal in 1841. In July 
of that year, the Natural History Society of Montreal and the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec petitioned the government to carry out a geological survey. As a result, 
a resolution was passed in the Estimates of Sept. 10 to defray the expenses of a geological 
survey of the Province of Canada. 


William E. Logan was appointed the first director of the Geological Survey in 1842. 
He and his assistant, Alexander Murray, undertook their first field work in 1848, and their 
collections formed the humble beginnings of the National Museums. Logan was much 
more than a geologist and his interests extended to other branches of natural science. His 
diaries contain accurate drawings of named plants. He wrote in his annual report for the 
year 1852-53: “It may be a consideration whether a growing country like Canada could 
not afford to anticipate what future importance may require in the nature of a national 
museum and at some future time not far distant, erect an appropriate edifice especially 
planned for the purpose’’. 


In the meantime, the officers of the Geological Survey continued to collect for the 
geological museum. In 1856 Elkanah Billings, a paleontologist and the first of a number 
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of specialists, was added to the staff. Legislation passed that same year to continue 
the work of the Geological Survey specified the establishment of a geological museum 
open to the public to exhibit specimens, books and instruments. 


In 1874 the practice of recording the number of visitors to the museum was started; 
from May 1874 to April 1875 the number of visitors was 1,017 and by April 1896 it had 
reached 31,595 annually. In 1874 the distribution of specimens of minerals, rocks and 
other natural history objects to schools was started with a donation to the Board of School 
Teachers of Elora, Ont. The first organized museum lecture program was undertaken 
in 1912 with a series of lectures for young people after school. By 1915, Saturday morning 
lectures for children and evening lectures for adults—both features of the museum program 
today—were in operation. Prior to 1880 the museum occupied several buildings in 
Montreal, but that year the Geological Survey moved to Ottawa and moved into the 
former Clarendon Hotel on Sussex Street. Construction of the Victoria Memorial Museum 
building was started in 1904 and six years later the Geological Survey moved in. 


The scope of the museum was enlarged in the Act of Apr. 28, 1877 ‘‘to make better pro- 
vision respecting the Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada and for maintenance 
of the museum in connection therewith’. In that Act the survey was instructed ‘“‘to 
study and report upon the flora and fauna of the Dominion” and “‘to continue to collect 
the necessary material for a Canadian museum of natural history, mineralogy and geology”’. 
As early as the Act of 1856 the Geological Survey of Canada had been authorized to “from 
time to time’’ distribute publications relative to the survey. From this authority devel- 
oped the museum’s series of scientific bulletins presenting the researches of its staff. 


The Act of 1877 established the Geological Survey and the museum on a continuing 
basis and permitted the appointment of specialists in natural history. John Macoun 
was appointed to establish the division of biology in 1882. He was an eminent botanist 
who had accompanied the expedition of Sanford Fleming to explore Western Canada 
in 1871. Macoun’s report of 1874 laid the groundwork for the establishment of western 
Canadian agriculture. He also published a catalogue of Canadian birds. In 1895 under 
the third director of the Geological Survey, George M. Dawson, the museum entered the 
field of Canadian anthropology. 


In 1910 the museum began an expanded program of research and exhibition under 
the direetion of R. W. Brock, then director of the Geological Survey of Canada. Un- 
fortunately this program was curtailed during the first World War because the burning 
of the Parliament Buildings in 1916 forced Parliament to occupy the museum building 
until 1919. Later, expansion of the exhibition halls was handicapped by the museum 
sharing its building with the National Gallery of Canada and the Geological Survey of 
Canada. In 1927 the Governor General in Council gave authority “to designate the 
museum branch of the Department of Mines as the National Museum of Canada’’. In 
1956 the museum was divided into two branches, the Museum of Natural History and the 
Museum of Human History. Ten years later, a third branch, the Museum of Science and 
Technology, was formed. On Apr. 1, 1968, the National Museums Act was proclaimed 
by Parliament which brought the three branches of the National Museum of Canada 
and the National Gallery of Canada under the National Museums Corporation. 


The Act specified a 14-member board of trustees with over-all responsibility for policy 
and operations of the National Museums of Canada. The Board includes a chairman 
and a vice-chairman, each appointed for a five-year period. The other members are ap- 
pointed for terms ranging from two to four years each. The new Act also created the position 
of secretary-general with responsibility for the financial and administrative arrangements 
of the museums. The names for the three museums were changed—the Natural History 
Branch became the National Museum of Natural Sciences; the Human History Branch, 
the National Museum of Man; and the Science and Technology Branch, the National 
Museum of Science and Technology. The name of the National Gallery of Canada re- 
mained unchanged. 
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The responsibilities of a great museum include collecting, preserving and storing objects 
related to the various disciplines within its area of activities. Of equal importance is the 
research carried out by specialists in these fields and the publication of their findings. 
Museums exhibit artifacts from their collections in attractively designed displays to il- 
lustrate the scientific origins of the various subjects. This, however, is only part of a mu- 
seum’s extensive education program, which extends to lectures, publications, enquiries, 
consultations, workshops, guided tours for children and adults alike, travelling exhibits, 
loans, library services and radio and television programs. The National Museums of 
Canada present all these facets for the enjoyment and education of the people of Canada. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1969, the National Museum of Natural Sciences and 
the National Museum of Man together recorded 301,094 visitors, the National Museum of 
Science and Technology 405,808 visitors and the National Gallery 428,462 visitors; the 
Canadian War Museum, which is part of the Museum of Man, and the National Aeronau- 
tical Collection, which is part of the Museum of Science and Technology, had 284,217 and 
101,751 visitors, respectively. In all, some 1,135,364 persons visited the four museums. 


Recent activities in the Museum of Natural Sciences, the Museum of Man and the 
Museum of Science and Technology are outlined in the following paragraphs; the responsi- 
bilities of the National Gallery are discussed on pp. 443-444. The staff common to the 
four institutions—concerned with exhibition and educational, technical, administrative 
and financial functions—totalled 377, including five executive, 91 scientific and professional, 
131 administrative and administrative support, 83 general technical and 40 operational 
employees; an additional 27 casual employees were on staff during the year. 


An important development in 1969 was the decision to completely renovate the Vic- 
toria Museum Building in Ottawa, as well as most of the Museum of Natural Sciences and 
the Museum of Man exhibits which had been housed in that building for many years. The 
Museum of Science and Technology, in existence only since 1967, is located in a building in 
east Ottawa, specially designed for the purpose. 


The National Museum of Natural Sciences contains divisions of botany, zoology, 
geology and paleontology. During the year 1968-69, more than 275,000 specimens were 
added to its collections as a result of field trips, purchases, donations and exchanges. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy was the donation of the valuable Johannsen collection of shells which 
comprises 5,500 specimens arranged in display cases. 


The Museum staff was engaged during the year in 65 major research projects and 
25 projects of lesser import. Field research included 35 different expeditions and excursions 
in widely scattered locations ranging from Baffin Island, the Mackenzie delta and Alaska 
in the north, to Florida, Panama, the Caribbean, the Sargasso Sea and Tierra del Fuego 
in the south. This work gave support to such research enterprises as the Polar Continental 
Shelf Project and the Hudson and Sackville expeditions undertaken by the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources. The Museum supported 24 projects undertaken in 
universities by staff members or by research associates and provided financial assistance, 
research facilities and field work for three National Research Council postdoctoral fellows. 


The staff generally was intensively engaged in planning the new display halls that will 
be built into the renovated Victoria Museum Building, an activity that has been given 
very high priority in order to enable the Museum, at the earliest possible date, to more 
completely fulfil its mandate to inform and educate the public. An exhibit of 13 cases of 
minerals from the national mineralogical collection was prepared’ and placed on display 
temporarily in Logan Hall of the Geological Survey of Canada. 


The Canadian Oceanographic Identification Centre of the Museum processed about 
850,000 specimens during the year, mainly for other departments of government. Thirty- 
five publications were issued and as many more were in preparation for publication, and 
two short films were produced by the Zoology Division. 
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The National Museum of Man contains divisions of archaeology, folklore and history, 
and ethnology, as well as the Canadian War Museum. During 1969, the Archaeological 
Division dug some 60 sites in Canada and surveyed and tested other areas. The History 
Division, with the help of nine contractees, conducted research into the polities and econo- 
mics of New France, the Indians of Western Canada, the industrial history of Nova 
Scotia, the social history of Lower Canada, the status of women in Upper Canada, and the 
explorations of arctic and subarctic Canada. The Folklore Division issued 20 research 
contracts that related to the folklore of Canadian ethnic groups and staff members undertook 
studies of Icelandic, German, and French-Canadian material in Western Canada. Ethnol- 
ogy Division officers did field studies with the Golden Lake Algonquins, the Odanak 
Abenakis, the Alert Bay Kwakiutl, the Carrier-Chilcotin people of British Columbia, and 
the Cree and Chipewyans of northern Saskatchewan. Additional contracts were issued 
to do salvage work in Canadian ethnology and linguistics and for curatorial work on the 
collections. 


The renovation of the Victoria Museum Building required the removal of three divi- 
sions of the Museum of Man to other quarters and the stripping of most of the old exhibition 
halls. The staff was involved in a major planning effort to ensure that the exhibits in the 
expanded and renovated museum would be compatible with the newest techniques, that 
they be informative, and that they represent all the major disciplines of the Museum of 
Man. 


Among the more successful of the exhibits on display in 1969, mention should be made 
of the ‘‘Masterpieces of Indian and Eskimo Art from Canada’’, which was very well received 
in Paris and in Ottawa. A special exhibit of Ukrainian folk art attracted 10,000 visitors 
on Easter weekend. During the year, display materials were lent to many institutions for 
temporary exhibit. Staff scientists attended a number of national and international 
conferences and were invited to lecture in several centres. They also served as consultants 
and advisers for other institutions and countries. During the year they published seven 
monographs and 38 other publications dealing with their studies of Canada, and 30 other 
manuscripts were in preparation for publication. 


The Canadian War Museum, which is part of the National Museum of Man, was 
opened to the public in 1942. However, its space was limited until 1967 when it was moved 
to larger quarters and was able for the first time to show articles of war that had been 
gathered’ and kept in storage for decades. The Museum collects and displays artifacts of 
Canada’s military past. Most of the material is Canadian but some is from other countries 
whose military history has been linked at some time with Canada. Many of the artifacts 
are gifts from individuals. The oldest article in the Museum is a Viking sword which may 
date from the last half of the 10th century. During 1969, a considerable number of articles 
were added to the collections, including vehicles, uniforms, medals, and historical films. 
Also, two notable exhibits were opened: the ‘‘D-Day” diorama, an exact 24-foot-scale model 
of the Canadian landing in France, was opened on June 6, the 25th anniversary of the event, 
and the Museum’s first travelling exhibit, “(Canada and the First World War’, was first 
shown to the public at the Centennial Museum in Vancouver. 


The National Museum of Science and Technology has the function of a cultural- 
educational institution, designed to bring scientific literacy to the visiting public and to 
familiarize them with the language, events and history of science. In the museum, visitors 
are confronted principally by demonstrations of scientific principles and displays which, 
by means of artifacts and texts, correlate these principles with the development of tech- 
nology. All this is done with particular emphasis on the technologies of ground transporta- 
tion, aviation, agriculture, shipping and industrial technologies which have been so closely 
fused to the history of this nation. 


The Museum displays are colourful and inventive, designed to involve people in the 
jearning process. Visitors are asked to participate in experiments and in making things 
work; to explore the technological park; to ride in a double-decker bus or to ride down a 
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track in a gondola car; to push a button or wind a crank to learn some physical law; or 
to sit in the driver’s seat of a giant steam locomotive or a farm tractor. Museum collections 
are made available to other museums in Canada and abroad, with a view to bringing the 
story of science and technology to the widest audience possible. The National Aero- 
nautical Collection is located in aircraft hangars at Rockcliffe, east of Ottawa. There are 
displayed some 50 of Canada’s national collection of about 80 aircraft, together with engines 
and other artifacts relating to the development of aviation, so important in Canada and 
to which so many Canadian contributions have been made. 


The Museum sponsors lectures on the history of science and technology by known 
authorities. A systematic program of school tours for children in Ontario and Quebec 
has been developed to fit in with curriculum requirements. Broadly speaking, all programs 
are built around three general themes relating to national development—how man has 
overcome space and time in this vast land by various methods of transportation and com- 
munication; how man has changed his environment with science and technology and the 
tools he has built and used; and how man’s living habits have changed as he moved from 
sod hut and log cabin existence to his present sophisticated environment. The Museum is 
planning publications to expand the content of its exhibits and to give popular accounts 
of Canadian scientific and technological achievements. Because the emphasis in the 
Museum is on being a bright, alert and lively showplace of the development and trends in 
modern science, new exhibits and temporary exhibits are added each year, oe an 
approximate 20-p.c. change. 


Thus, the National Museum of Science and Technology of Canada is in the vanguard 
of modern museums throughout the world which are emphasizing cultural-educational 
functions in lieu of traditional museum functions. Visitors to this Museum can have a 
meaningful experience in Canadian scientific and technological developments as well as 
in world advancements in these fields. 


Section 2.—Educational Functions of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation 


The educational activities of the CBC take several different forms: radio and television 
programs for schools; instruction programs for adults; general information programming for 
children and adults; and the sale of a variety of publications, recordings, audiotapes and 
films derived from broadcast material. 


School Broadcasts.—The CBC provides facilities and production assistance for radio 
and television school programs at primary and secondary school levels. These programs 
are broadcast in the general program services of the CBC but are intended for classroom use. 


Programs for national distribution are designed as enrichment material and are based 
on elements common to all provincial curricula. They are planned in co-operation with a 
special committee of the Council of Ministers of Education, including representatives of the 
teaching profession. To date, the CBC has paid the entire cost of the national school 
programs. At the provincial level, programs follow provincial school curricula closely and 
are planned in co-operation with the various provincial departments of education. They 
are financed on a cost-sharing basis. 


In the course of a year, CBC radio and television carry some 4,000 school programs. 
Subjects dealt with in the English services in 1969-70 included science, communications, 
music, theatre, social institutions, Canadian literature and history, and the lives of children 
in other countries. Programs in the French services included music, language, science, 
physical education and junior art work. 


Special Arrangements.—Since broadcasting facilities fall under federal jurisdiction 
and education under provincial authority, the CBC was asked to act as licensee for a 
proposed UHF television station in Toronto to carry programs of the Ontario Department 
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of Education. The station application was approved by the CRTC in January 1970, 
with a proposed opening date in the autumn. By agreement between the CBC and the 
OED, the CBC would provide, operate and pay (on a fully recoverable basis) for the 
transmitter, antenna and associated technical facilities, while the Department would 
supply and pay for all programs. 

Another co-operative arrangement involves CBXFT, the CBC’s French-language 
television station in Edmonton which opened in March 1970. The station leases about 40 
hours a week of its program time to the Metropolitan Edmonton Educational TV Asso- 
ciation (MEETA). During some periods of the day the station carries the regular French 
network programming of the CBC. At other times, it transmits the English-language 
educational programs prepared and presented by MHETA, representing the Alberta 
Department of Education, the Edmonton public and separate school boards, the University 
of Alberta and school boards in surrounding areas. This arrangement is to continue for 
a period of up to three years. 


Courses for Adults.—The CBC French services, radio and television, offer a number 

of adult education courses in conjunction with university authorities. Subjects for 1969-70 

included French literature, contemporary Quebec theatre, Greek and Roman history, 

modern medicine (a postgraduate series for doctors), Canadian history, audio-visual 

_techniques and human geography. The CBC FM network broadcast a 10-week course of 

five lessons a week in conversational French, with printed lesson guides available to listeners 
for a small charge. 


The CBC Northern Service introduced a special series of programs to teach Northern 
Canada listeners useful Eskimo words and phrases. The weekly program presents ‘‘EHs- 
kimo for Beginners” in conversational style, together with various examples of Eskimo 
cultural expression through music, song and story. 


Youth Programming.—In addition to school broadcasts, CBC radio and television 
produce a variety of general entertainment and information programming for children 
and young people. In the French and English services there are programs of stories, songs, 
puppets and other learning and play activities for pre-schoolers, plus a variety of material 
for older children including music, comedy, student quiz programs, adventure series, 
magazine and interview shows, cartoons and documentary films. Programs for teenagers 
often involve young people themselves in planning and production, and reflect their own 
interests and attitudes. 


Information Programming.—Much of the CBC’s programming is educational in 
a broad, informal sense—Canadian and international news coverage, live broadcasts of 
special events and public occasions, and programs of comment, interview, discussion and 
documentary on current affairs. Some such programs involve the public directly in 
discussion, through “teach-in” or “town meeting” formats, or the popular “phone-in” 
and ‘phone-out”’ techniques of program participation. CBC radio and television also 
offer regular series of special-interest programs in areas such as science, literature, art, 
music, film, language, agriculture and resources, consumer affairs, home and family interests, 
the social sciences, business and labour, Indian affairs, and religion and philosophy. 


Educational Resource Material.—Both the French and English services of the 
CBC publish and sell selected program texts in book form. The English-language pub- 
lications are mainly from lecture and discussion series broadcast on CBC radio and are 
widely used in schools and universities. Some spoken-word recordings are also published, 
such as readings by Canadian poets. The French-language material available for sale 
includes the texts of certain interviews and talks, and also records, books, games and toys 
derived from popular children’s programs. 


Le comité de linguistique of the CBC’s French services, whose members are CBC staff 
with special qualifications in language, is concerned with maintaining a high standard of 
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French in CBC programs and in the Corporation’s general activities and operations. One 
of the committee’s current projects is the compilation of a glossary of French terms used in 
radio and television. 


CBC Learning Systems, a section of the English-language publications branch, has 
an increasing library of sound tapes from selected radio talks and documentary series. 
Tapes are made available to educational institutions, at a nominal charge. 


The availability of CBC educational films for non-broadcast use has been limited by 
contractual and other considerations, although possibilities for wider use have been under 
study. In March 1970, the CBC announced the signing of an agreement for the dis- 
tribution of selected English-language television programs throughout North America. 
Under the terms of the agreement, CBC programs for educational and non-theatrical use 
in Canada will be made available for sale through the Visual Education Centre in Toronto 
and, for markets in the United States, Puerto Rico and Mexico, through Public Media Inc., 
of Wilmette, Illinois. 


Various CBC recordings of serious and popular music have been made available for 
public sale by arrangement with commercial recording companies. They are distributed 
through record stores and the usual retail outlets. In 1970 in a similar co-operative venture, 
commercial recordings were issued based on the CBC’s popular pre-school television series 
“Friendly Giant” and ‘‘Mr. Dress-Up”’. 


Section 3.—The Canada Council 


The Canada Council was created in 1957 by an Act of Parliament, to “foster and 
promote the study and enjoyment of, and the production of works in the arts, humanities 
and social sciences”. It carries out its task mainly through a broad program of fellowships 
and grants of various types. It also shares responsibility for Canada’s cultural relations 
with other countries in co-operation with the Department of External Affairs. 


The Council is made up of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 19 members, all appointed 
by the Governor in Council. It meets at least five times a year. Its administration is 
headed by a director and an associate director, also appointed by the Governor in Council. 
Within the limits of the Canada Council Act, the Council enjoys a large measure of auton- 
omy, setting its own policies and developing and carrying out its own programs in con- 
sultation with the community of artists and scholars. The Council reports to Parliament 
through the Secretary of State and also appears before such parliamentary committees 
as the Public Accounts Committee and the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Film 
and Assistance to the Arts. 


Income.—The Council’s income is derived from three sources: an annual grant of the 
Canadian Government which amounts to $24,200,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1971; 
the Endowment Fund established by Parliament when it created the Council, which is 
expected to yield $4,900,000; and private funds willed or donated to the Council and used 
in accordance with the wishes of the donors. 


Assistance to the Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences.—The Council’s assist- 
ance to the arts amounted to $9,714,000 in 1969-70, of which $2,036,000 was used to finance 
some 900 bursaries and awards to individuals in the various art forms, and $7,382,000 was 
applied to grants to organizations including $2,007,000 for music, $2,566,000 for theatre, 
$1,504,000 for dance and opera, $1,077,000 for the visual arts and $162,000 for writing 
and publication. 


Assistance to the humanities and social sciences accounted for $17,757,000. In 
support of research training, the Council awarded 2,368 doctoral fellowships totalling 
$10,786,000; for research work, 135 leave fellowships totalling $1,018,000 and $4,282,000 
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in research grants; for research communication, a total of $796,000 in assistance to learned 
meetings, visiting professors, attendance of Canadian scholars at international conferences, 
and publication of learned journals and scholarly manuscripts. 


Special Programs.—The Canada Council also administers, on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, part of a program of cultural exchanges with France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and the Netherlands. In 1969-70, it awarded 
fellowships and grants totalling $832,000 to citizens of these countries. The Council also 
administers the funds of the Canadian Cultural Institute in Rome, created in 1967 by an 
agreement between Canada and Italy. The Institute’s annual income of some $25,000 is 
used to provide fellowships for Canadian artists and scholars wishing to work or study 
in Italy. The Izaak Walton Killam Memorial Awards of the Canada Council, another 
of its special programs, were inaugurated in 1967 with funds from the Killam estate. These 
awards go to support a few scholars of exceptional ability engaged in research projects of 
far-reaching significance. In 1969-70, there were 24 awards made under this program, 
totalling $525,000. 


Prizes and Special Awards.— Under its power to “make awards to persons in Canada 
for outstanding accomplishments in the arts, humanities or social sciences’, the Council 
annually awards the $15,000 prizes financed by a fund provided by the Molson Foundation. 
The amount of the fund was raised from $600,000 to $800,000 during 1969-70, thus enabling 
the Council to raise the number of annual awards from two to three. The Canada Council 
Medal, which served more or less the same purpose as the Molson Prizes, was abolished. 
Again in that year, the Governor General’s Literary Awards, financed by the Council, 
were awarded to six Canadian writers. 


UNESCO.—The Canada Council Act provides for certain functions in relation to 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. It has accordingly 
established a National Commission for UNESCO and provides its secretariat and budget. 
As an agent of the Council, the Canadian Commission for UNESCO co-ordinates UNESCO 
program activities abroad and administers a modest program in furtherance of UNESCO 
objectives. In 1969-70, the Council spent approximately $200,000 through the National 
Commission for these purposes. 


Section 4.—Provincial Assistance to Artists and Cultural 
Organizations 


Provincial governments, as well as other levels of government and industry, have 
during the past few years become more and more aware of the significance of the arts in the 
life of the community. All provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and 
Manitoba now give some form of financial assistance to artists (writers, poets, painters and 
sculptors), cultural organizations or community councils. The assistance provided by 
each province is described in the following paragraphs. 


Nova Scotia.—This province has no specific legislation authorizing financial assist- 
ance for cultural advancement but the Department of Education and the Department of 
Finance and Economics give grants to a number of organizations and payments are made 
under the Provincial Finance Act from the departmental appropriations. In 1969, the 
largest grants given by the Department of Education went to the Halifax Symphony 
Orchestra, $33,150; the Army Museum, $7,000; the Glace Bay Miners’ Museum, $7,000; 
the Nova Scotia College of Art, $6,500; the Neptune Theatre Foundation, $2,500; and the 
Canadian Opera Company, $2,000. Fifteen grants of from $300 to $800 each were given 
to other organizations interested in the preservation of historical artifacts, in folk arts 
and in music or drama. Department of Finance and Economics grants were given to the 
Neptune Theatre Foundation, $40,000; the Antigonish Highland Society, $20,000; the 
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Gaelic College of Celtic Folk Arts and Highland Home Crafts, $20,000; the Maritime 
Conservatory of Music, $7,500; the Nova Scotia Festival of the Arts, $4,000; the Nova 
Scotia Talent Trust, $2,000; the Annapolis Valley Apple Blossom Festival and the Cape 
Breton Youth Orchestra, $1,000 each; and the Acadian Festival Committee and the Halifax 
Music Festival, $300 each. 


New Brunswick.—In March 1968, the Government of New Brunswick established 
an Office of Cultural Affairs, the function of which is to promote the study, enjoyment and 
production of the performing and visual arts, the literary arts and crafts; to assist, co-operate 
with and enlist the aid of organizations with similar objectives; and to provide grants, 
scholarships and bursaries for the study, research or development of the arts in the province. 
The Handicrafts Branch, which had been in operation since 1946 as part of the Department 
of Industry and Reconstruction, was incorporated into the new Office of Cultural Affairs. 
This Branch had been successful in stabilizing and developing several well-known cottage 
craft industries in New Br unswick and was involved in teaching crafts as a recreational 
activity. Under its present administration it hopes to promote more broadly the cultural 
aspect of the crafts by co-operating with other provincial craft organizations and the 
New Brunswick Craftsmen’s Council in sponsoring craft exhibitions, seminars, workshops 
and classes on a regional basis. 


In 1968-69, the province made direct grants totalling $37,350 to: the Atlantic Sym- 
phony, $10,000; the Sunbury Shores Arts and Nature Centre and the Fredericton Play- 
house, $5,000 each; the Beauséjour Choir and the University of Moncton Choir, $3,000 
each; the Academy of Ballet of New Brunswick, $1,000; and other music festivals or drama 
organizations, $200 to $750 each. Office of Cultural Affairs grants totalled $10,750, to: the 
University of Moncton Theatre, $2,000; the Sunbury Shores Arts and Nature Centre, 
$1,500; the Saint John Arts Council, the University of New Brunswick Creative Arts Centre, 
and the Fiddlehead, $1,000 each; and 11 other art, handicraft, ballet and historical organiza- 
tions, $100 to $700 each. In each of the years 1968-69 and 1969-70, $5,000 was spent on 
paintings for the provincial collection. 


In 1969, a conference was held on the state of the arts in New Brunswick, attended 
by 100 delegates. The 20 resolutions tabled, recommending steps that might be taken to 
advance interest in the arts, are under review by the Office of Cultural Affairs. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec, through its Department of Cultural Affairs 
established in 1961, provides assistance to the arts in the form of awards, scholarships or 
grants to individuals and organizations. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, the amount 
expended for this purpose was $4,638,500, of which $427,500 was granted to individuals. 
There were 78 grants valued at a total of $210,000 given to individuals for creative projects; 
$90,000 was used to pay travelling and living expenses of individuals for study outside of 
Quebec or participation in international competitions, most of them working under the 
France—Quebec cultural agreement; $70,000 was given to assist authors with the pub- 
lishing of research works and to purchase books directly from the author at full price; 
awards for literary excellence amounted to $22,500, including the $5,000 David Award 
which is Quebec’s highest literary award, and seven $2,500 awards for works published 
during the preceding year; a $5,000 scientific award is made each year for a collection of 
research works or an exceptional accomplishment in the field of pure or applied science; 
and $30,000 was used to purchase 30 works of art from those displayed in competitions 
(430 in 1967-68) to form part of the annual Artistic Competitions Exhibition or to be 
acquired by the Quebec Museum and the Contemporary Art Museum. Grants to organ- 
izations included: an amount of $25,000 to editors to assist them with their publications; 
$50,000 for the purchase of volumes for libraries or to be given as awards to students; 
$46,000 to associations of editors, librarians, writers, etc.; $75,000 to five plastic arts 
organizations; $725,000 to 45 symphonic orchestras, choirs, bands and other musical organ- 
izations; $1,000,000 to 29 theatrical troupes and companies; $200,000 to 20 art and cultural 
centres; $1,500,000 to 114 public libraries; $145,000 to French-speaking organizations 
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located outside Quebec in Canada and in the United States; $100,000 to seven French- 
language organizations working toward the improvement and extension of the French 
language; and $345,000 to 71 other cultural organizations. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Government passed legislation in 1962 (SO 1962-63, c. 6) 
establishing the Province of Ontario Council for the Arts, which consists of a chairman, 
a vice-chairman and ten other members, all appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. It is the function of the Council to promote the study and enjoyment of and the 
production of works in the arts and to such end may (1) assist, co-operate with and enlist 
the aid of organizations whose objects are similar to the objects of the Council; (2) provide 
through appropriate organizations or otherwise for grants, scholarships or loans to persons 
in Ontario for study or research in the arts in Ontario or elsewhere or to persons in other 
provinces or territories of Canada or any other countries for study or research in the arts 
in Ontario; and (3) make awards to persons in Ontario for outstanding accomplishments 
in the arts. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, a total of $1,548,411 was dispensed by the Council 
in the form of grants or project assistance. Of that amount, $1,333,976 was given in 
grants to 89 organizations, the largest of them to the National Ballet Guild of Canada, 
$311,780; the Toronto Symphony Orchestra Association, $237,780; the Canadian Opera 
Company, $146,440; the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, $85,000; and the Toronto Arts 
Foundation, $51,000. Twenty-five projects were assisted, the largest amounts going to 
the Co-ordinated Arts Services, $50,000; the Dominion Drama Festival, $29,859; the 
Ontario Federation of Symphony Orchestras, $27,019; Neighbourhood Programs, $18,261; 
and the Arts Activity Centre, $11,967. 


In addition, the Ontario Department of Energy and Resources contributed $89,400 
toward the McMichael Conservation Collection of Art at Kleinburg; the Department of 
Public Works purchased 29 works of art from Canadian painters, designers and sculptors 
at a cost of $330,000 for the Queen’s Park office extension program; and the Department 
of University Affairs contributed $3,595,000 to the Royal Ontario Museum, $700,000 to 
the Art Gallery of Ontario and $800,000 to the Ontario College of Art. 


Saskatchewan.—In 1949, the Saskatchewan Arts Board was established by Act of 
the legislature, its stated aim being ‘‘to provide opportunity for the people of that province 
to participate in visual art, music, drama, literature, handicrafts and other cultural pur- 
suits; to stimulate and encourage this participation and appreciation”. The means of 
achieving these aims were left to the judgment of the Board. Over the years, handicraft 
and visual art programs have been expanded to the point where in some areas they have 
reached the professional level. Workshops, lectures and seminars have been sponsored. 
A highly successful Saskatchewan Summer School of the Arts offers courses, varying in 
length from one to three weeks, in band, orchestra, choral singing, piping and drumming, 
highland dancing, painting, pottery, acting, writing and weaving, under instruction by 
highly qualified teachers. The annual Saskatchewan Festival of the Arts focuses attention 
on the arts by presenting top-calibre artistic performances and exhibitions. 


In 1968, the Board granted financial assistance to students of the arts, enabling them 
to continue their studies at higher levels: amounts of from $400 to $1,500 each to 11 students 
in music; five grants of $1,200 each for study in drama; $302 to $1,500 to six students in 
visual art; and $180 to $225 to each of three students of ballet. Grants of from $300 to 
$15,500 were given to six music societies or groups; $1,000 to $10,000 to six theatrical groups; 
$19,000 in subsidies to community arts performances and exhibitions; $600 to $1,400 to 
nine arts councils; $900 to the Weyburn resident artist; and $1,500 to the Norman Mac- 
kenzie Art Gallery. 


Alberta.—The Cultural Development Branch of the Department of the Provincial 
Secretary of Alberta was begun after an Act of the legislature was passed in 1946 providing 
for “encouragement of the cultural development of the people of this Province’. The 
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Act has since been amended several times to give it greater flexibility. The Branch is 
interested in the promotion of all forms of art. Its program is intended (1) to give oppor- 
tunity to the public to witness the best in performing arts tours, exhibitions, etc., in order 
to gain their initial excitement and interest in the various modes and expressions in the 
arts; (2) to train community and other teachers so that that excitement and interest may 
be retained and fostered, with emphasis on in-service training for teachers in the public 
school system to be conducted at regular intervals and on special training for instructors 
at institutions, such as those for the mentally or physically handicapped or for older persons, 
which have programs that develop arts according to the needs of the individual; (8) to 
provide consultative services for cultural organizations throughout the province; and (4) 
to give financial assistance to individuals, local amateur and professional institutions and 
provincial government organizations whose aims are the development of the arts. Awards 
to individuals wishing to further their training in some form of the arts amount to $50,000 
annually. The budget of the Branch for the year ended Mar. 31, 1969 was over $1,000,000. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Cultural Fund was set up by statute in 
1967. That Act set aside $5,000,000 in an endowment-type fund, the interest from which 
was to be spent “for the stimulation of the cultural development of the people of the Prov- 
ince’. In September of that year, an Advisory Committee was established to receive 
applications for cultural grants and to report their recommendations to the Department 
of Finance for the issuance of the necessary funds. In 1969, the amount of the endowment 
was raised to $10,000,000. 


The Advisory Committee has encouraged the formation of community arts councils 
throughout the province which are representative of local and rural areas; 50 such councils 
have been formed with the result that local music organizations as well as other groups 
associated with visual and performing arts and crafts have received per capita assistance 
from the Fund; $42,500 was distributed for that purpose in 1967, $99,300 in 1968 and about 
$150,000 in 1969. Additional assistance is provided for major organizations, which received 
a total of $43,000 in 1967, $255,000 in 1968 and some $325,000 in 1969. For example, 
in 1967 and 1968 the Vancouver International Festival received $65,000; in the three 
years 1967-69, the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra received $127,500, the Vancouver Opera 
Association $80,000, the Victoria Symphony Orchestra $47,000, Jeunesse Musicale $32,500, 
the B.C. Music Festival Association $25,000, the Victoria Conservatory of Music $20,500, 
the Junior Symphony of Vancouver $6,000, the Okanagan Symphony Orchestra $3,100, 
and the Vancouver Bach Choir $2,500; in 1968, the Nanaimo Symphony Orchestra received 
$1,600 and the Royal College of Organists $1,000. 


Similar support is given in the field of drama and the performing arts. The major 
theatre organizations receiving grants in 1969 were: the Playhouse Centre of British Co- 
lumbia, $40,000; the Metro Theatre of Vancouver, $25,000; the Bastion Theatre of Victoria, 
$20,000; the B.C. Drama Association, $5,000; the National Theatre School, $2,500; and the 
Canadian Theatre Centre, $1,000. The Vancouver Art Gallery received $25,800 and the 
Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, $7,500. 


Assistance is given to individuals applying for scholarships who have reached a level 
of ability entitling them to enrol in nationally or internationally accepted schools of dance, 
theatre or music. Assistance is also provided for British Columbia’s native Indian popu- 
lation to enable them to undertake projects that would revive their historic culture in the 
areas of crafts, dance, music and language. A First Citizen’s Perpetual Fund of $25,000,000 
was established in 1969 which will permit greater emphasis to be placed on this program. 


In addition, the Cultural Fund underwrites the costs of seminars for such organizations 
as the British Columbia Museums Association, the Canadian Federation of Music Teachers, 
the British Columbia Potters Guild and the Community Arts Council. 
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Section 5.—Library and Archive Services 


Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada came into existence 
formally on Jan. 1, 1953 by the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 330). On the same date it absorbed the Canadian Bibliographic Centre, which had been 
engaged in preliminary work and planning since 1950. The Library is now governed by 
the National Library Act, 1969, which broadened the powers of the National Librarian 
to whom is assigned the responsibility of co-ordinating government library services. The 
Act established a National Library Advisory Board consisting of 15 members. 


The Library was housed for a long period in inadequate temporary quarters that 
limited its collections and activities. Construction of a permanent building, designed to 
accommodate both the National Library and the Public Archives, began in 1963 and was 
completed in the spring of 1967. The new structure, which has a floor area of 13 acres 
and was equipped initially with 81 miles of steel shelving, was opened formally by the 
Prime Minister on June 20, 1967. The book collection now consists of more than 400,000 
volumes, supplemented by microcopies of more than 100,000 additional titles. Newspaper 
files formerly in several locations have been brought together and now form the largest 
collection of Canadian newspapers in Canada. 


The Library compiles and publishes Canadiana, a monthly catalogue of new books and 
pamphlets relating to Canada; 12,000 to 13,000 titles are listed each year.* Canadiana 
includes details of trade publications, official publications of the Government of Canada and 
the ten provinces, films, filmstrips and phonograph records produced in Canada. 


The National Union Catalogue lists over 10,000,000 volumes in about 300 government, 
university, public and special libraries in all provinces. New accessions (which numbered 
over 1,200,000 in 1969-70) are reported regularly, and the Union Catalogue thus forms a 
continuously up-to-date key to the main book resources of the country. During the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1970, the Reference Division was asked to locate more than 87,000 titles, 
and it is noteworthy that copies of 75 p.c. of them were found in Canadian libraries. 


The Library has published a union list of serials in the fields of the humanities and 
social sciences currently received by Canadian libraries. This list is a first step toward a 
complete union list of such serials in the humanities and social sciences that will comple- 
ment the Union List of Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries published by the National 
Science Library. The Library is also preparing for early publication a retrospective 
Bibliography of Canadiana, 1867-1900, which will list more than 25,000 titles. 


The National Science Library.—The functions and services of the National Science 
Library, which is administered by the National Research Council Library, are described 
in Chapter VIII on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Public Libraries.—Public libraries in Canada are organized under provincial legis- 
lation which specifies the method of establishment, the services to be provided and the 
means of support. Municipalities may organize and maintain public libraries or join 
together to form regional libraries according to provincial legislation. Provincial public 
library agencies advise local and regional libraries and distribute grants as provided. 


Some recent developments in the advancement of library service may be of interest. 
The establishment of regional libraries continues throughout the country. In Ontario, 14 
regional library systems cover the province; the four systems serving the northern part 
of the province have extended bookmobile service to a number of isolated communities. 
In Nova Scotia, eight regional libraries now serve 75 p.c. of the population of the province 
through 38 branch libraries in cities and towns and 11 bookmobiles which visit about 800 


* A list of 400 selected titles of ‘Books About Canada’’, prepared by the National Library, appears in Chapter 
X XVII of this volume. 
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schools and communities. In Saskatchewan, the North Central Regional Library has been 
joined recently by three Indian reserves, and Manitoba regional libraries have begun to 
lend reading materials to persons in senior citizens’ homes as an added community service. 
The Yukon Regional Library serves a population of 15,000, providing books to all school 
libraries except those in Whitehorse and Dawson. The Northwest Territories Public 
Library Services, with headquarters in Hay River, serves a widely scattered population 
of 31,000. Public library services in Newfoundland began to expand in 1968 as a result of a 
substantial increase in provincial grants which enlarged the book budget by an amount 
almost as large as the entire library grant for the preceding year. British Columbia takes 
justifiable pride in the fact that the scientific and technical collection in its Vancouver 
public library has been rated by the National Research Council as one of the best in Canada. 
The Prince Edward Island Department of Education, in an effort to attract professional 
librarians to the province, offered a bursary of $1,000 to students in library science who 
were willing to guarantee their services for a two-year period. 


Bilingualism is assuming increasing importance in public libraries. Many libraries 
in English-speaking communities are increasing their holdings of French books and mat- 
erlals. Quebec libraries, in common with those in the other provinces, report a lively 
interest in weekly film and music presentations, art exhibits and library-sponsored tours. 


Table 1 gives summary results of the annual public library survey for 1968, with 
comparable totals for 1966 and 1967. Book circulation was 88,586,493, or 5.7 per person 
served. The current operating payments of all public libraries amounted to $46,844,260, or 
$2.99 per person served compared with $2.56 in the previous year. The full-time staff 
numbered 4,348 in 1968, of whom 970 or 22.3 p.c. were professional librarians. 


1.—Summary Statistics for All Public Libraries, 1968, with Totals for 1966 and 1967 


pis of a 
. ooks, urrent : 
Province or Territory Hepulation Libraries | Periodicals | Circulation | Operating pee 
an Payments 
Pamphlets 
No. No. No. No. $ No. 
INewroundland’ nw apeec cre eee 507,000 4 530,775 , 1,358,782 659, 444 69 
Prince Edward Island............... 110,000 1 113,129 176,839 89,105 a 
IN ONAN SS COULA Rete teiee a Wont Goa: 547,477 14 621,007 2,185,809 1,847,547 129 
Newel TunsiwaG koa emraery see tetas 388 , 617 i) 423,321 2,467,217 843,120 108 
Qucbe Creare aa rete eee nae nce 3,443,628 103 3,555,955 7,772,320 5,170,499 484 
Ontariomwerre Moree cre eee 6, 565, 853 266 | 10,926,514 | 46,218,090 | 24,653,008 2,023 
Mianiitobaiey tera concn nmin si Aten at 708 , 426 27 879,627 | 4,073,351 1,760,364 160 
SasicabeMe wean weer eee eee 641,334 58 1,055,675 | 3,790,427 | 2,423,859 239 
EN Dertan eet ele fee ae ein 1, 086, 293 152 | 2,074,702 | 7,336,590 | 3,608,761 394 
Jeyohansva (Colhinoo usc anoocoonepsnacceat 1,609, 085 80 2,765,687 | 13,207,068 5, 555, 189 722 
Naukonmhenrnitory st se det ec a 15,000 1 50, 074 Bs 95,364 4 
Northwest Territories............... 31,000 | 12,336 138, 000 9 
Motalsx1968i ae re eee 15,658, 713 716 | 23,008,802 | 88,586,493 | 46,844,260 4,348 
AOGT Ey Kees 16,100, 496 855 | 21,634,868 | 81,788,829 | 41,153,985 3,838 
19GG eyes canker 15,592,074 890 | 20,572,981 | 80,823,699 | 34,858,834 3,538 


University and College Libraries.—Libraries in 79 universities and colleges having 
enrolments of 100 or more students reported, in 1968-69, a total of 25,999,563 volumes or 
82.6 per student compared with 80.7 per student in 1967-68. Hxpenditures amounted 
to $184.63 per student, an increase of $4.24 over the previous year. The total full-time 
staff of the libraries was 4,401, of whom 1,303 or 29.6 p.c. were professional librarians. 
University and college libraries also reported increased stocks of films, film equipment, 
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microtext, recordings, projectors, maps, tapes and other forms of audio-visual materials 
as part of the resources of their research centres. 


2.—Libraries in Universities and Colleges, by Province, Academic Year 1968-69, 
with Totals for 1966-67 and 1967-68 


: Expenditures 
: . : Library Enrolment A 
Province Libraries Holdings bya per youll yee 
No. No. No. $ 

ENCWLOHN CLAD Gs taaeet Neri feo sycicmiae tiereic 6 aiclfowere strroleratee 1 401,690 5,734 163.06 
IN OV ASO COLD Meee er eet ee oe een 9 1,235, 432 14,104 178.55 
INGWHESTUNS WiC ein te Rete ancy oes See ee ones 4 578,690 11,160 150.53 
LUI OS ORAS oa Hie ant DReC TOO Soo GOS OSE DOO OG aman dce 14 5,024, 402 75, 623 145.84 
UATIO sree see ee cee BOO eine eee eer 26 10,600, 862 109,778 226.51 
Manitoba s. eas aieciee ces tint semiehere wien ores netresenelaies i 1,057,911 18,419 108.05 
Raia ah Cel Sho Ih op AOR OOE EOE OD MOL Cm Ieee ABUL ote Ome tan 4 1,588,216 16,596 132.56 
JNU S SRG. bye aortas eam nes eos epee, Bat hep saya ese WAS ahh gah 6 1,952,907 27,297 199.20 
BLritisl Gollum bitecre et enc hat ooccee 8 3,559, 453 36,055 206.85 
OLAS; 1968 =69 Fis cic d aol soo oie sivie sre enciore are oats 79 25,999,563 314, 766 184.63 

SUT Re Reis a eC ROOTED DAG On nOSonna 79 22,106,157 273,966 180.39 

AOGCG=C 7 toes a aeecrne th te eee ioe. 75 18,339,871 230,640 160.09 


1Pull-time and equivalent. 


School Libraries.—In 1968-69, 6,451 elementary and secondary schools with cen- 
tralized libraries reported to the survey. Their total book stock was 23,988,913, or 7.9 
books per pupil served. Payments for books and other library materials ranged from 
$1.00 per pupil served in New Brunswick to $7.57 in Ontario. 


The average for Canada 


was $5.97. 
3.—Centralized School Libraries, by Province, School Year 1968-69, 
with Totals for 1966-67 and 1967-68 
Payment 
Enrol- for 
Province Libraries Books ment Books 
Served per 
Pupil 
No. No. No. $ 

INewiorndland sew aa rth .c sites Meee eaten rea ree artes 84 112,111 35,276 WAL 
Princeddwardclsland...- 17. eee as eee acne 8 23,933 4,379 1.46 
INOW TS COE ere Note oe te ee ete ee 119 251,250 67,126 1.26 
News Bruns witksaio. siesta cat eae ee era alae 102 136, 728 50,342 1.00 
(A ih] oye Cae Ac SRC AG ORO i OE te IO Oke ene oe 1,363 5,160, 237 664,979 4.38 
CONUATIO Miter h ROTM Sears eee ee reas TN eae 2,104 9,054,090 1,149,798 7,57 
Marita or) acon (a das oki cak nis eae soon cc sito ean 283 953, 753 132,010 7.08 
BAREALCNEW Bile Nc cart race Meee otic ree Tee 708 1, 961,294 201,967 6.14 
NI DET iar Ah aoe eee Aaa tee LL ee 758 2,806, 194 311,000 5.30 
British Columbia. sc onc ae tiea.«: bacloa thins siaacoelsttee © 922 3,529,323 426,399 5.83 
OtAls, 1968-692 coivn aco amaviaanrsealmelys aie sees 6,451 23,988, 913 3,043,276 5.97 
NOC S=68 ois ce chose pa oe le tela eric 5,188 16, 086, 228 2,466,567 5.45 
AOCG=6 70: 5: Phin erase egtaclactevaets 3,271 12,512, 605 2,262,762 3.90 


Post-Secondary Institution Libraries.—Libraries in all institutions, community 
colleges and teachers colleges reporting to the survey showed a total book stock of 1,648,737 
volumes. Current operating expenditures of the libraries amounted to $4,118,020 and a 


full-time staff of 400 was employed. 
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4.—Libraries in Post-Secondary Institutions, Academic Year 1968-69, 
with Totals for 1966-67 and 1967-68 


Volume of ent 

mens ‘ Books ota 

. Institutions Full-Time Sagan - 
Province Reporting meraliment Fevidicale Staff Viens: 

Pamphlets 
No. No. No. No. $ 

INewlound land iyasircoeee en ionanomine 2 713 16,414 7 64,582 
NOVA S@otiaiice can .cciinc eerie = 2 803 27,854 4 46,600 
New Brunswick........... a} 1,227 21,765 4 40,910 
Quebeciae aac micocscee ec. 34 ae 1,086, 803 221 2,104,510 
Ontario Merc epee: oe eaae Sai eee 33 29,164 414,073 122 1, 421,739 
Manitoba tanya ic mele ee hee eee 3 1,224 16,316 12 89,360 
Saskatchewaneecsscrcsaic care. eee 1 623 12,822 5 47,400 
Albertaiaar nacre 4 ashen 2 2,234 19,239 12 108, 234 
British Columbiawseeaiac. 8 ..eeeeee 2 2,499 33,451 13 199, 685 
Totals, 1968-69................. 82 38, 487 1,648,737 400 4,118,020 
LOC TOS domeccs oa) tenreens 65 27,524 1,047,808 182 1,753,973 
1966=67 ae ne cee 89 34,852 336,979 79 721, 732 


Librarian Education and Remuneration.—The seven library schools operating 
in Canada in 1969 awarded 484 Bachelor of Library Science and 106 Master of Library 
Science degrees. McGill University and the University of Western Ontario offer only the 
two-year course leading to a Master’s degree; the University of Ottawa and the University 
of Toronto also offer the course leading to a Master’s degree as well as the one-year program 
for the Bachelor’s degree. Table 5 gives some pertinent information regarding the grad- 
uates who reported. Table 6 shows the median salaries of librarians in professional posi- 
tions in 1968. 


5.—Library School Graduates, 1969, with Totals for 1967 and 1968 


Graduates rey 
Reporting! Destinations 

Ae : i Median 
ibrary School at— : Beginning 

Male Wemale Public ee KP School | Special Salary 

Library Library. Library | Library 
No. No. No. No. No. No. $ 
B.L.S. Graduates— 

University of Montreal.......... 34 44 10 22 13 19 7,200 
University of Ottawa........... 16 23 1 15 4 2 7,300 
University of Toronto.......... 34 108 50 39 25 15 7,300 
University of Alberta?.......... 8 34 13 14 8 2 7,650 
University of British Columbia. 18 42 19 16 8 5 %125 
Totals 1969 ere 0 ee 110 251 93 106 58 43 7,250 
LOGS Sr stoner 87 218 63 103 47 43 6,900 

IP 4 See ean hn n eee 127 144 48 93 30 39 6,600 

M.L.S. Graduates— 

McGill University .............. 7 21 3 16 3 6 7,280 
University of Toronto.......... 4 8 3 8 — 1 8,850 
University of Western Ontario?.. 11 16 1 10 1 2 7,500 
Totals, 1969... 2 occccee. eee 22 45 7 34 4 9 7,500 
L968 hos Bie cs aoe 11 24 2 25 2 6 7,215 

AIG ieee eee 5 30 3 19° 3 7 6,700 


1 Jn addition, there were 162 other graduates who did not report. 2 Added in 1969. 
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6.—Median Salaries of Librarians in Professional Positions, 1968 
Public a. a : 7 
: : . Provincial University 
Libraries Regional : 
Position in Centres of | _ Public Public’) 7), and College 
Over 25,000 | Libraries lee Gens 
Population ey - 
$ $ $ $ 
AG HIGHS DTATIAN fy 3c wets is Fase calol were «a erevacore erate, ateioCiais nals 10,800 9,850 12,000 14,125 
ARSIBGANG CHICl MDVALIAN seccec cls ccherersicwie es else Mirena 10,000 8, 167 11,333 12,600 
Division, department, or branch head................ 9,102 7,370 10, 167 9,854 
Se ONerAl LI DLALIAN ey Fie Aree LAS erin 7,470 6,619 8,167 7,763 


The Public Archives 


Provision for the creation of the Public Archives was first made by an Order in Council 
of June 20, 1872, which appointed an officer of the Department of Agriculture to take 
charge of historical archives. In 1903, the responsibility for old government records was 
transferred from the Secretary of State to the Department of Agriculture, and the head 
of the Archives was given the title of Dominion Archivist and Keeper of the Records. In 
1912, the Archives became a separate department and was named Public Archives (SC 
1911-12, c. 4, now RSC 1952, c. 222). The Public Archives has a dual role. As a research 
institution, it is responsible for acquiring from any source all significant documents relating 
to the development of the country and of value to Canada, and for providing suitable 
research services and facilities to make this material available to the public. As an essential 
part of the government administration, it has broad responsibilities in regard to the pro- 
motion of efficiency and economy in the management of its records. 


The Historical Branch is comprised of four Divisions. The Manuscript Division 
contains manuscript collections and public records. The manuscript collections include 
private papers of statesmen and other distinguished citizens, records of cultural and com- 
mercial societies, and copies of records in France, England and other countries relating to 
Canada. The public records consist of selected records of all departments and agencies 
of the Government of Canada. The Picture Division has charge of documentary paintings, 
water colours, engravings and photographs relating to people, historical events, places 
and objects. It also has an extensive collection of films and sound recordings. The Map 
Division has custody of thousands of maps and plans pertaining to the discovery, explora- 
tion and settlement of this country and its topography, as well as a large collection of 
current topographical maps of foreign countries. The Library contains more than 80,000 
volumes on Canadian history, including numerous pamphlets, periodicals and government 
publications. 


Although documents in the Archives may not be taken out on loan, they may be 
consulted in the building, and a 24-hour-a-day service is provided for accredited research 
workers. Reproductions of available material may be obtained for a nominal fee on 
request and many of the documents in the Manuscript Division are on microfilm which 
may be obtained on inter-library loan. 

The Records Management Branch assists departments and agencies in the setting 
up and operation of their records management programs. Its service also includes recom- 
mendations and advice on scheduling and disposal of records. At the Ottawa, Toronto 
and Montreal Records Centres it provides storage, reference service and planned disposal 
of dormant records on an economical basis. Other regional centres are being established 
in major cities across Canada. 


The Administration and Technical Services Branch, in addition to an extensive con- 
servation and restoration program, provides a technical and advisory service on micro- 
filming to government departments and agencies. Microfilm work is done for departments 
at cost. It also provides a full range of services to the National Library. 

Branch offices of the Public Archives are located in London, England, and Paris, 
France. The Archives also administers Laurier House as a historical museum. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Organization of and Expenditures on 
Scientific and Industria! Research in Canada 


The organization and distribution of the research and development effort in Canada 
are partially the result of certain characteristic problems of this country, especially its 
large area, its relatively small population and peculiar population distribution, and its 
unusual industrial structure. However, there are indications that certain major shifts in 
the previous pattern of effort may be close at hand, caused by the emergence of organiza- 
tions concerned with science policy questions and the recent general recognition of the 
growing importance of science and technology to modern society. 


Early research in Canada was related mainly to the primary industries. Geological 
mapping and agricultural research were almost the only areas of scientific activity until 
the beginning of the present century. In 1898, research and development in the field of 
fisheries was assigned to an independent honorary board (the Biological Board) which 
has continued to the present as the Fisheries Research Board. In 1916, the Federal Govern- 
ment set up the National Research Council, the early duties of which were to encourage 
and stimulate research in the universities and industry. It later undertook research 
activities with the establishment of its own laboratory system in the late 1920s and early 

* The introductory material appearing in the various Sections of this Chapter as well as Section 6 were prepared 
or revised by Dr. R. D. Voyer of the Science Council of Canada, and the statistical data were supplied by the Science 


pipnetiee Section, Business Finance Division, DBS. Departmental and agency information was prepared as indi- 
cated. 
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1930s. A great expansion in scientific research and development took place during the 
Second World War. The National Research Council assumed responsibility for research 
and development activity for the three Armed Services and for the development of atomic 
energy. After the War, in 1947, the Defence Research Board was set up in the Depart- 
ment of National Defence to take over the responsibility for military research and devel- 
opment (see Chapter X XVI) and, in 1952, the Crown corporation Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited was established to proceed with the development of atomic energy in 
Canada, and the National Research Council returned to its previous activities. Also, 
certain other Crown corporations, such as Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited (now 
Eldorado Nuclear Limited), Polymer Corporation Limited, and Canada’s largest national 
utility, the Canadian National Railways, developed important research programs. In 
1960 the Medical Research Council was established in association with the National Re- 
search Council. 


Until the 1950s, industrial research was slow to develop in Canada, although certain 
large industries, particularly the chemical industry and the pulp and paper industry, had 
long histories of successful research and development effort. Through the efforts of the 
industrial companies themselves and by means of various government-sponsored incentive 
programs, the industrial research and development effort in Canada has since grown and 
diversified considerably. In addition, provincial research councils were set up both before 
‘and after the War in several provinces, usually for the general purpose of improving the 
provinces’ utilization of their resources and the production efficiency of their industries. 
Of these, the Ontario Research Foundation and B. C. Research (of the British Columbia 
Research Council), although established under provincial legislation, are self-governing 
institutions engaged in research and development on contract for manufacturers, depart- 
ments of government and on their own account, and derive their current revenue mainly 
from sponsored research. Furthermore, the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada 
(see Chapter XII, Section 3) is the one major research association that operates on a co- 
operative basis; its operating funds are provided by industry and its facilities by the Fed- 
eral Government and McGill University, all three vitally interested in ensuring that 
this industry maintains its competitive position in world markets. Previously, the pri- 
mary resource base of industry generally was not conducive to the establishment of industrial 
research laboratories. As well, the degree of foreign ownership of manufacturing com- 
panies in Canada undoubtedly had some influence on the development of industrial research, 
since Canadian subsidiaries of foreign companies had ready access to the research and 
development results of their parent companies. As a result of the consequent lack of 
incentives, all but a few of these subsidiaries refrained from establishing their own labor- 
atories and from developing products specifically for the Canadian market. However, 
to meet the challenge of competition from other countries in the production of sophisticated 
modern items of manufacture, Canadian industry has increased its own scientific and 
technical investigations. The Sheridan Park Research Community, just outside Metro- 
politan Toronto, is an example of a recent concept for improving the efficiency of and 
expanding industrial research in Canada. A somewhat similar but more diffuse develop- 
ment took place earlier at Pointe Claire, near Metropolitan Montreal. Industrial research 
centres of this type facilitate applied research and development activities for the scientists 
and engineers involved by permitting ready interchange of non-proprietary scientific 
and technical information and access to a wide variety of instrumentation, equipment 
and skills. They also provide an attractive environment for skilled personnel, and thus 
increase Canada’s potential for keeping its trained scientists and engineers. At Sheridan 
Park the research laboratories of nine individual companies are in full operation and there 
is room for further corporate participants. A Conference Centre has been built and the 
community members have formed an association to promote and expedite many other 
mutually desirable arrangements. 

A significant element in the training of scientists and engineers beyond the under- 
graduate level involves the research and development activities undertaken in the univer- 
sities as part of their program of graduate studies. These research and development 
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activities are related directly to the educational process and are of great importance in the 
training of the skilled personnel needed for the development of Canada’s economy; they 
have a further importance in that they create centres of basic research in Canada and 
therefore act as listening posts tuned to the progress of science and technology in other 
parts of the world. 


Thus, there are three main sectors of research and development in Canada—research 
and development in government, in industry and in the universities. These three elements 
are covered in some detail in the remainder of this Chapter. 


Mechanism for the Federal Science Policy.—In the federal sphere, the ultimate 
authority for policy on science resides in the Cabinet. To exercise this authority there 
was established by the Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as amended) a Cabinet 
committee known as the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial 
Research. This Committee comprises those Cabinet Ministers having departments with 
major scientific responsibilities and certain other Ministers who have an indirect concern 
with scientific affairs. These federal departments and agencies advise the Privy Council 
Committee on the scientific aspects of their own departmental responsibilities and on the 
organization and support of research required for their own purposes. For many years, 
the National Research Council, on the other hand, advised the Committee on general 
science policy, particularly on research in the universities, in industry and in fields not 
specifically the responsibility of departments or agencies. Then, in 1949, the Privy Council 
Committee broadened the structure of its advisory mechanism by the addition of an Ad- 
visory Panel for Scientific Policy to which the Privy Council Committee could turn for 
joint advice on the formulation and conduct of government scientific policies. At the 
present time, the Advisory Panel consists of senior officials from the science-based depart- 
ments and agencies, with the Clerk of the Privy Council as Chairman, and the Director 
of the Science Secretariat as Vice-Chairman. 


In 1964, as a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government 
Organization, a Science Secretariat was created in the Privy Council Office with the task 
of assembling and analysing information on the Government’s scientific and technological 
activities, as well as on those of industry, the universities and the provinces, particularly 
in relation to the activities and concerns of the Federal Government. The Director of 
the Science Secretariat, who is also chief science adviser to the Government, acts as secre- 
tary to the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
Science Secretariat has since also taken responsibility for advising the Department of 
External Affairs on the selection of Counsellors (Scientific) for placement in certain Cana- 
dian embassies abroad, and on the distribution of reports received from these Counsellors. 


In 1966, the Federal Government established the Science Council of Canada, a Crown 
corporation with the duty of independently assessing Canada’s scientific and technological 
resources, requirements and potentialities and making recommendations thereon by the 
publication of reports. The Science Council is concerned both with research and develop- 
ment and with the use of science and technology in the solution of Canada’s social and 
economic problems. It reports to the Prime Minister and draws its membership from 
industry, the universities and government. The Science Council has had, since 1968, its 
own executive arm. For the first two years of its existence, it received professional and 
administrative support from the Science Secretariat. 


Since its formation, the Science Council has initiated intensive studies of science and 
technology in Canada in order to provide a basis for advice on the formulation of policies 
and plans for the future. It has published several reports based on background studies 
in several areas (e.g., the upper atmosphere and space, physics research, chemistry and 
chemical engineering, psychology, the proposal for an intensive neutron generator, Federal 
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Government support of research in Canadian universities, and water resources research 
in Canada). In addition, the Council has published its first science policy report in which 
it recommends that Canada focus its scientific and technological effort through the creation 
of Major Programs designed to help solve some of the country’s social and economic prob- 
lems. These Programs include, among others, a space program for Canada, water resources 
management and development, transportation, urban development, computer applications 
and scientific and technological aid to developing areas of the world. The Science Council 
is continuing its study of these and various other possible Major Programs from the view- 
points of cost-benefit, organization, direction and funding. 


In 1967, a Senate Committee on Science Policy was formed to consider and report 
on the scientific policy of the Federal Government with the object of appraising its pri- 
orities, its organization, its budget and its efficiency. Several hearings have been held 
and the Committee intends to issue a report containing its findings in the near future. 


In addition, as part of its studies of the national science policies of the individual 
member countries, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
has issued a comprehensive review of Canadian Science Policy which will be of help to those 
designing Canada’s future science policy. This document is an extremely useful supple- 
ment to the present Chapter. 


Research and Development Expenditures in Canada.—In the past decade, 
Canada’s gross expenditures on research and development (GERD) have more than 
doubled (Chart II) and government has remained the major source of research and develop- 
ment funds. In 1967, Canada’s current expenditures on research and development 
amounted to about $690,000,000, divided as shown in Table 1. 
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CHART II 


GNP,GERD AND EXPENDITURES ON R AND D BY SECTOR 
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1.—Percentage Distribution of Current Expenditures on Research and Development, 
by Sector of Performance and by Type of Activity, 1967 


Type of Activity 
Sector of Performance . . 
Basic Applied Develop- Total 
Research | Research ment Obe 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
PeOmerarient (IOV EIS) Socacecuarece cs cose cte: cere noe ane 9 21 7 37 
EACHIRUIY ee cite vaitt rolls lee catacls Ses eee oe eis sewed owiaisision’s 2 11 29 42 
PRIGNGMOCUCATION oe caicnisto cers cslot Ne saeheeaie o Oaieats outslenbistee mete 12 6 3 21 
PR OGBISS oc sraaits sistoee ate cie shart o:5-< os Taito one Oem nws elements 23 38 39 100 


1 Includes a small amount of private non-profit research. 


Section 2.—Scientific Research Expenditures by and Activities 
in Federal Government Organizations 


Research activities in the various Federal Government departments and agencies have 
expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up the production of raw mater- 
-jials, which were long the basis of Canada’s export trade, and later because of increasing 
interest in the processing of raw materials, the necessity of meeting the needs of national 
defence and the developing consideration for many human and resource requirements. 


In Subsection 1 of this Section, which gives statistics of all Federal Government expen- 
ditures on scientific research, the departments and agencies conducting such research are 
listed in Table 3, p. 468. Subsections 2 to 6 review the research activities of the National 
Research Council, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, certain research groups of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources, the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (except those of the Canadian Wildlife Service), and the Canadian Meteoro- 
logical Service. The research activities of other federal organizations are included along 
with related data in the subject chapters, as follows: the scientific work of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service in Chapter I; of the Department of National Health and Welfare and the 
Medical Research Council in Chapter VI; of the Canada Department of Agriculture in 
Chapter XI; of the Canadian Forestry Service, Department of Fisheries and Forestry, in 
Chapter XII; of the Fisheries Research Board, Department of Fisheries and Forestry, in 
Chapter XIII; of the Mines Branch of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources in 
Chapter XIV; of the Board of Grain Commissioners in Chapter X XI; and of the Defence 
Research Board in Chapter XXVI. 


Subsection 1.—Expenditures by the Federal Government on Science 


Information on the expenditures of the Federal Government for science is provided 
by annual surveys carried out by the DBS. Each survey covers the actual costs of the 
preceding fiscal year and the estimated expenditures of the next two years on the scientific 
programs of the reporting departments and agencies. At present, only activities in engi- 
neering and technology and in the physical and life sciences are included, although event- 
ually the surveys will be expanded to include the social sciences. For survey purposes, 
“scientific activities”? consist of research and development, scientific data collection, scien- 
tific information, testing and standardization, feasibility studies, and scientific scholarship 
programs. Data are also collected on capital expenditures on plant for scientific activities 
and on personnel employed in science. 

Although the Government’s expenditures on science have increased 30 p.c. during the 
period shown in Table 2, the annual rate of increase has fallen. For the three latest years 
the annual increases were 14 p.c., 8 p.c. and 6 p.c., respectively; the average annual growth 
from 1963-64 was 16 p.c. Research and development continues to be the leading scientific 
activity, accounting for slightly over three quarters of all current expenditures on science. 
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Besides the R and D carried out within its own establishments, the Federal Government 
also provides important financial support for R and D performed in industry and the 
universities. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Federal Government Expenditures on Science, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1968-71 


Activity and Department or Agency 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71? 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Scientific Activity— 

Research/and developmenturkeaecsevoce acme ese aateisioeneee 390.9 449.8 496.0 542.7 
Scientifiodata collections .-nen oases ue eee eine 61.6 62.8 78.1 81.3 
SCIENbIALC INCOR A TLOM cece croiesatatelotetelreoseed a ctatetareereieiclerste oe 21.8 26.2 30.3 33.6 
‘Lesting-and: standaxrdizationesro.5.eee eaters oer cmeter 23.8 26.4 28.3 25.1 
Heasibilitysstudiesis ss tance nore ee erence ae iaeiiaos ne Sez 5.2 5.2 
Scholarship programas sssase ae cheer oar Pree rene acre 8.9 9.5 10.0 10.2 
Capitaliexpendituresjatece. ae actos een oe eee 68.0 73.4 59.2 51.6 

Totals, Scientific Activities...................... 575.0 653.4 707.0 749.7 

Department or Agency— 

Acricultires .nccn sige scmtaeien med onintaceceeueieerens 52.9 61.7 63.4 61.7 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited....................000: 70.3 70.9 71.1 71.3 
nergy. Minestand Resources -.t-y>--csrreaeis tereascrieie ce reeievas 75.1 83.2 100.5 111.9 
MUSHErIES ANG GLOLEStryas den seice cts Get inee sen ite come crete 48.7 57.8 62.1 60.6 
Industry, Trade and Commerce 32.6 47.0 54.0 74.5 
National Defence... 22. 0c cess foros 86.3 85.5 81.3 79.6 
National Research Council........ ae 111.1 126.1 134.0 135.6 
Other departments and agencies 97.9 121.1 140.5 154.6 


Table 3 shows the scientific expenditures of the major Federal Government depart- 
ments and agencies. The National Research Council alone accounts for almost one fifth 
of the total expenditures; it provides more than half of the Government’s direct support of 
science in the universities. The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources is the second 
largest spender on science. This Department and the other two major natural resource 
departments—Agriculture and Fisheries and Forestry—together represent almost one 
third of total expenditures. Expenditures on defence-oriented science have declined in 
the past few years to a little over one tenth of the total. 


3.—Federal Government Expenditures on Science, by Department or Agency, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970 


1968-69 1969-70P 
Current | Current Current | Current 
Expend- | Expend- Expend- | Expend- 
Department or Agency aU Gs sere Capital | Total 1tures seh Capital | Total 
on on other’) Expend-| Funds on on other | Hxpend-| Funds 
Research| Scien- che ae ania Research| Scien- it Apelied 
and tific we PP and tific es) ie 
Devel- | Activ- Devel- | Activ- 
opment ities opment ities 


$000,000 |$’000,000 |$’000,000 |$'000,000 ||$’000,000 |$’000,000 |$'000,000 |$'000,000 


A GTICUILULO Nene creme ie ae oe cleats 50.8 1.5 9.4 Gilles 56.3 ed, 5.5 63.4 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 57.9 2.0 11.0 70.9 59.4 Piatt 9.0 Alar 
Communications -os- oe eee es 9.0 0.3 1.0 10.3 9.4 0.3 2.1 11.8 
Energy, Mines and Resources....... 26.6 42.7 13.9 83.2 31.9 52.9 15.7 100.5 
Fisheries and Forestry............- 39.4 Ue nes 57.8 44.4 ea! 8.5 62.1 
Industry, Trade and Commerce.... 46.9 0.1 — 47.0 53.9 0.1 — 54.0 
Medical Research Council.......... 26.2 eal = 27.3 29.6 sr = 31.4 
National Defence.................. 53.4 20.1 12.0 85.5 51.8 21.6 7.9 81.3 
National Health and Welfare....... 21.6 ed 0.5 23.8 24.6 1.9 0.6 27.1 
National Research Council......... 101.0 19.9 5.2 126.1 109.6 20.5 3.9 134.0 
‘Transportssssose soos ee tases 4.6 25.6 7.3 30.0 5.6 30.6 4.8 41.0 
OCHS eet weenie eh eeeicee 12.4 8.0 1.8 22.2 19.5 8.8 1.2 29.5 


Totals, All Departments 
and Agencies............ 449.8 130.2 73.4 653.4 496.0 151.8 59.2 767.0 
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The Federal Government is the sole source of funds considered here but it is not the 
sole performer. Although most of the Government-funded research and development 
continues to be performed within its own establishments, the Government’s support of 
outside research has increased noticeably during the past few years. In 1963-64, about 
72 p.c. of the current expenditures were for intramural R and D; in 1970-71, this proportion 
is expected to fall to about 56 p.c. The share of Canadian industry has fluctuated; on 
the average this sector receives about 18 p.c. of the total Government support of current 
Rand D. 


During the four years shown in Table 4, the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce was the largest single source of support for industrial R and D. It now disburses 
about 65 p.c. of the total. The educational sector has received the greatest increase in 

yovernment support. Between 1963-64 and 1970-71 its share of total Government expend- 

itures on R and D rose from 11 p.c. to 23 p.c.; for the past four years it has received more 
funds than the industrial sector. The National Research Council is the most important 
source of funds, contributing almost half of the total. Most of the other funds are for 
medical research from the Medical Research Council and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


4.—Federal Government Current Expenditures on Research and Development, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-71 


Performing Organization 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70P 1970-71? 

$000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
Gerry GrOVECNIMEN Us. eaeenc hover ccupit ete cmanremin reine 242.2 261.1 287.8 301.7 
Wanadianrmoustry.. wee this eee es ee heres ana 63.0 78.1 80.8 110.0 
Canadian educational and non-profit institutions!...... 81.6 103.1 120.6 125.8 
(Qin ave) ee bee ene ey ae tla he a ean Mire re RM ah i Go eek ti 2 3.8 7.0 6.8 5.2 
Totals; WXPeCHa@mtuires.. 2 cece ne eee: 390.6 449.8 496.0 542.7 


1 Funds received may be used for the capital projects of the recipients. 2 Including provincial governments 


and foreign recipients. 


It is estimated that a full-time equivalent of about 17,300 persons was engaged in 
Government intramural research and development in 1969-70. Of these, nearly 5,000 were 
scientists or engineers. At the same time, an equivalent of 6,200 persons was working in 
the related scientific activities (data collection, information, testing and standardization, 
feasibility studies, etc.) and, of these, only about 1,250 were scientists or engineers. Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, the National Research Council, and the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Forestry and Hnergy, Mines and Resources employed about 80 p.c. 
of the scientists and engineers and nearly 85 p.c. of the supporting personnel engaged in 
research and development. 


Subsection 2.—The National Research Council of Canada* 


Organized research in Canada on a national basis dates from 1916 when the Federal 
Government established the National Research Council. Through the years, changes 
have taken place in organization and functions as the Council’s activities have increased. 
Today, most of its 10 divisions are located on a 400-acre site just east of Ottawa on the 
Montreal Road. A Prairie Regional Laboratory is located on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon and an Atlantic Regional Laboratory on the campus 
of Dalhousie University in Halifax. Of the Council’s 1969-70 appropriation of $133,000,000, 
about $65,000,000 was used for scholarships and grants, $47,000,000 for the operation of 


* Prepared by Mrs. Joan Powers Rickerd, Information Services, National Research Council, Ottawa. The 
historical development of the Council is outlined in the 1969 Year Book, pp. 388-389. 
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the laboratories and $6,200,000 for the Industrial Research Assistance Program (see p. 477). 
In 1970 it had a staff of some 3,400 of whom 500 held the doctorate degree, some 40 associate 
committees and, in the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, supported about 4,400 university scientists 
and awarded about 2,600 scholarships, bursaries and post-doctorate fellowships. 


NRC Organization.—The National Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as 
amended) assigns to the Council but does not limit it to the following functions: (1) utiliza- 
tion of Canada’s natural resources; (2) utilization of technical methods and processes used 
in Canadian industry; (3) maintenance and improvement of the primary physical standards 
of measurement for Canada; (4) standardization of the quality of material used in public 
works and of scientific and technical apparatus used in Canadian industry and govern- 
ment; (5) the fostering and carrying out of scientific and industrial research through 
operation of research laboratories, financial assistance for research activities in Canadian 
universities, financial assistance and promotion of research in industry, and operation of 
the National Science Library and the Technical Information Services. 

The Council consists of the President, the Vice-President (Administration), two Vice- 
Presidents (Scientific) and not more than 17 other members appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Council is a body corporate and is required to meet at least three times a 
year. It is responsible to a designated Minister of the Crown, who is a member of the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. Except for the 
four permanent officers, Council members are appointed for a term of three years’and serve 
without salary. They are drawn from the senior staff of universities, industry and labour, 
in an attempt to achieve a broad base of advice, as to both scientific discipline and regional 
representation. 


The President, who is the chief executive officer, is assisted by an Executive Assistant, 
and a Délégué Général. The Délégué Général, assisted by a small group of scientists, 
engineers and economists, is in charge of the formulation of long-range policies and plans, 
both for the research activities of NRC laboratories and for the support and encourage- 
ment of research in universities and in industry; for analyses of existing and alternative NRC 
projects and programs, taking into account both the scientific and economic aspects; and 
in general, facilitating the task of identifying NRC priorities in terms of national needs. 

One Vice-President (Scientific) is responsible for industrial research assistance and 
promotion, and the other for the Council’s awards program for support of university 
research. The Vice-President (Administration) is responsible for financial, personnel and 
administrative services as well as for the National Science Library, the Computation 
Centre and the Canadian Journals of Research. 


The Laboratories of the Council, under the jurisdiction of the Executive Director 
(Laboratories), are organized into 10 divisions: the biochemistry laboratory, biology 
laboratory, physics, chemistry, building research, mechanical engineering, radio and 
electrical engineering, the National Aeronautical Establishment, the Atlantic Regional 
Laboratory and the Prairie Regional Laboratory. 


On Apr. 1, 1970, the Government announced that federal research in astronomy 
would be consolidated under the National Research Council. The Council will be re- 
sponsible for the operation of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C., and 
the Dominion Radio Astrophysical Observatory, Penticton, B.C. Also involved in the 
transfer are the Time Service of Canada, the solar and meteor programs of the Dominion 
Observatory in Ottawa, and the Meteorite Observation and Recovery Project which is a 
network of photographic stations with headquarters in Saskatoon, Sask. 


NRC Research Activity.—The NRC laboratories carry out long-term, applied and 
specific project research work, largely industrially oriented although some programs are 
directed toward important national and regional problems and toward more basic and 
exploratory back-up research. Quite a number of research projects are carried out on 
behalf of other government departments and agencies and a considerable amount of staff 
time is given to consulting on technical problems. Additionally, some research projects 
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are undertaken to solve a particular problem, or because of their potential for basically new 
technology. When successful, the desired end result is the transfer of the new technology 
to productive channels in Canadian industry. New industries based on NRC-developed 
technology are beginning to be established, some located in large industrial centres and 
some in the Ottawa—Hull metropolitan area where they can maintain close contact with 
NRC laboratories and take advantage of the new technology generated by the laboratories 
of the Defence Research Board and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, and of the sub- 
stantial research activities of several industrial firms in the area. 


Research in the Biology Laboratory is focused in three main areas—food biology, 

environmental biology and radiation biology. In food biology, objectives are to study the 
economic production of cells or cell metabolites, and to determine the cause of loss in 
quality of meats, poultry and vegetables during freezing and storage. Environmental 
studies give close attention to the transfer of biocides through food chains, the subsequent 
danger to the biosphere, and the effects of exposure to cold, changes in light, diet, etc., on 
animals, particularly those exposed to biocides. Intensive study of radiation is important 
in a nuclear world, with emphasis particularly on finding therapeutic measures to prevent 
sickness or even death of irradiated animals. Physical and chemical changes in organic 
molecules by radiation of various kinds are being studied to learn more about their effects 
on living things and about the conversion of radiation energy into chemical energy by 
plants. The Biochemistry Laboratory studies biological systems at the molecular level 
but the Biology Laboratory is more concerned with whole organisms, cells, and their 
environments. Although these two programs differ in approach, the techniques used are 
similar, thus permitting the common use of major facilities. 


The primary concern of the Division of Building Research is to provide a comprehensive 
research service for the construction industry of Canada so that its program covers various 
aspects of construction, building design, building materials and components, fire research, 
and studies in soil, snow and ice mechanics, and it serves as the technical research wing of 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Regional stations are located at Halifax, 
N.S., Saskatoon, Sask., and Vancouver, B.C., an Information Office at Toronto and field 
stations at Thompson, Man., and Inuvik, N.W.T. Division projects are concerned with: 
the behaviour of cement, concrete, mortars, plasters, plastics and sealing and caulking 
compounds; atmospheric corrosion of metals and paint research; acoustics research; the 
performance of foundations, walls, windows and roofs; humidity in buildings; air-condition- 
ing design; snow and wind loads on structures; the properties of various soil types including 
permafrost and muskeg; and the effects on buildings of ground vibrations caused by earth- 
quakes. A fire research laboratory contains facilities for studying the initiation, develop- 
ment and extinguishment of building fires as well as for fire tests on materials and structures. 


Much of the work concerns the performance of buildings and building materials in cold 
weather. Double-glazed windows and lightweight metal and glass curtain walls have been 
examined, improvement of winter building techniques has been studied, and the work of 
one section is devoted to problems of building in the Far North. Educational work is 
conducted to alert designers, manufacturers and federal and provincial public works depart- 
ments to new principles and new information. Results of the Division’s research are used 
in the improvement of the National Building Code, an advisory document offered as a 
model building by-law, and used by most of the municipalities of Canada. 


The Division of Chemistry is concerned with supplying new scientific information for 
the development of Canada’s natural resources and chemical industries. Most of its work 
is devoted to basic studies, although these often produce practical results. For instance, 
a long-term investigation on the contacting of fluids and solids resulted in a successful 
commercial operation for drying grain. The same method has been extended to chemical 
reactions and to removing liquids from other materials. Another long-term project of 
considerable industrial potential concerns the factors responsible for the stability, or the 
destruction, of suspensions of solids in liquids and a method has been devised for easily 
separating almost any suspended solid from the liquid surrounding it. The same technique 
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can be used to prepare dense spherical agglomerates of selected composition. Work on 
separation processes has been expanded to include the separation of dissolved solids. It 
has been shown that virtually all dissolved salts can be removed from water by filtration 
through an appropriate medium, and tests with other materials are in progress. Then, too, 
the study of chemical reactions at very high pressures has resulted in the successful pre- 
paration of a stable polymer that could not be produced by conventional means. The 
development of a procedure for anodically depositing metal oxide films resulted from long- 
term studies on metallic corrosion. 


The 11 sections of the Division are: analytical chemistry, chemical engineering, colloid 
chemistry, high polymer chemistry, high pressure, kinetics and catalysis, metallic corrosion 
and oxidation, metallurgical chemistry, physical organic chemistry, hydrocarbon chemistry 
and textile chemistry. Much of the work falls under the general headings of petroleum 
or metal chemistry, in that several sections work on topics related to one of these fields. 


The Division has a small permanent staff that works, in collaboration with about 50 
young post-doctorate fellows from all over the world, on long-term fundamental investiga- 
tions in organic, physical and theoretical chemistry designed to provide new basic know- 
ledge. The work in organic chemistry includes investigations of the structures of alka- 
loids, studies of the infrared spectra of steroids, and the synthesis of nucleic acids, por- 
phyrins and compounds labelled with isotopes. Other groups deal with chemical kinetics 
and photochemistry, the study of the ionization potentials of free radicals by mass spectro- 
metry, Raman and infrared vibrational spectroscopy, organic crystal semi-conductors, 
and the application of high resolution proton magnetic resonance techniques to the study 
of hydrogen bonding and other molecular interactions. Still others investigate the thermal 
properties of simple solids, the heats of micellization by microcalorimetry, and the thermo- 
dynamics and stress-strain relationships associated with the adsorption of fluids by active 
carbons. Theoretical studies cover quantum-mechanical and many-body problems. 


The general work of the Division of Mechanical Engineering is related to the thermo- 
dynamic aspects of engineering production by conventional machinery and by appli- 
cation of fluid mechanical principles to the generation of extreme temperatures in high- 
pressure gases. In support of the human contribution to higher productivity, another 
general body of work relates to the behaviour of the human operator—his dexterity and 
capability and the effects on his performance of fatigue, lack of sleep, and alcohol. The 
more specific activities of the Division are related to processes of production and to trans- 
portation. 


In view of the importance in Canada of the lumbering industry and also of the econ- 
omic advantages of saving waste, some work is in hand to assess the sawing of lumber by 
means of high-pressure water jets. In the manufacturing aspects of mechanical engineer- 
ing, the Division has long been active in the study of problems—both thermodynamic and 
mechanical—encountered in different kinds of heat engines and is now concentrating on 
diesel engines and gas turbines. Its experimental shops have introduced improvements 
and refinements in a number of manufacturing processes, such as the precision grinding 
of gearing and electrodischarge and electrochemical machining. As a subsidiary part of 
the work on manufacturing techniques, the Division has in hand a substantial body of 
development work related to the improvement of surgical instruments and apparatus, the 
first of which is now going into commercial production. Because many of its facilities are 
not duplicated elsewhere in Canada, it is part of the Division’s working policy to assist 
manufacturers in the testing of a great variety of products. 


Because the dimensions, topography and trade patterns of Canada render all forms of 
transportation of primary consequence to the economic and social well-being of the country, 
there has been, for a number of years, substantial research activity in this direction. The 
land transport work has arisen from problems with urban bus systems and from problems 
(mostly mechanical) arising from railway operations. Programs are under way or com- 
pleted relating to the operation of diesel locomotives on a wider range of fuels, to the im- 
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provement of air brake operation in winter, to the braking and running smoothness of long 
trains and, recently, to the improvement of remote switching necessary for Central Traffic 
Control. 


In the area of sea transport, the Division is concerned with ship design and canal and 
harbour facilities. In the former category, a steady procession of new designs passes 
through the Ship Laboratory for investigation of hull lines, propeller design, steering and 
rough water characteristics, supplemented by work at sea on the stresses on ships due to 
running in rough water. Regarding the improvement of harbours, work is under way on 
a model of the St. Lawrence River extending from Montreal to Father Point, the object of 
which is to lend the maximum possible scientific impetus to the development of the Port 
of Montreal. 


In the field of air transport, the problem confronting Canadian manufacturers is the 
selection of types of aircraft which can be sold in sufficient numbers in world markets to 
justify the development costs. The activities of the Division are concentrated on acquir- 
ing a reasonably wide-based knowledge of the possible machinery arrangements for civil 
vertical take-off aircraft, which are believed to represent one of the great aeronautical 
opportunities of the future. 


The National Aeronautical Establishment conducts aeronautical research to meet the 
needs of military and civil aviation, working in co-operation with the Canadian aircraft 
industry; it also carries out its own research program. Its studies therefore centre around 
problems of aerodynamics, aircraft structures and materials, and flight mechanics. It 
has the only development wind tunnel facilities in Canada and is thus equipped to handle 
most of the industrial or military aircraft developments of the foreseeable future. Aero- 
dynamics research from low speeds up to about 17 times the speed of sound is carried out 
in the wind tunnels; considerable attention is being given at present to low-speed problems 
of vertical and short take-off aircraft. Other studies include work on the aerodynamic 
characteristics of high-thrust propellers, on wings with submerged fans and on wings 
immersed in powerful slip-streams. The research on structures and materials involves 
investigation of aircraft accidents, the theory of structures, fatigue and fracture, flight 
loads statistics and aircraft hydraulics. The flight mechanics program covers research 
on flight safety and flying stability and control, the development of a crash position in- 
dicator for locating crashed aircraft, atmospheric physics, and anti-submarine magne- 
tometry. 


A growing and highly diversified program of assistance to smaller industries is de- 
veloping, the work relating mainly to product development, improvement or testing. 
Concerning aircraft utilization, efforts have been directed toward those areas of national 
activity where aerial methods might offer economies in cost or improvements in effective- 
ness, such as agricultural applications, forest fire fighting, aerial logging, high sensitivity 
magnetic surveys, precipitation physics, and studies of atmospheric turbulence. 


The work of the Radio and Electrical Engineering Division includes engineering projects 
of interest to Canadian industry and fundamental research in electrical science. The 
engineering program in the high-voltage field includes studies of corona loss and radio 
interference from direct-current transmission lines, and the development of current com- 
parators for very accurate measurement of current and voltage ratios. Assistance is 
given to industry in the design, production and evaluation of new equipment, and in the 
solution of such problems as the design of antennas, microwave film and paper dryers, and 
electronic aids to navigation. A recently developed radar altimeter to be used in taking 
inventory of forests by photogrammetry has been adapted, at the request of the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization, for use in tropical rain forests. 


In the field of bio-medical engineering, new techniques in electrocardiography that 
have been successfully tested in clinical practice will allow reliable monitoring of a fetal 
heartbeat. The Division has co-operated with members of the medical profession in the 
establishment of safety standards in the use of electronic treatment and diagnostic equip- 
ment in hospitals, 
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With the increasing use of computers in all branches of science, the Division has 
become increasingly concerned with the development of computer techniques and their 
many applications, such as those related to the problem of communication between man 
and machine and the application of computers to education. A computer-aided teaching 
system has been developed, as well as a course unit for beginning geography students to 
test the usefulness of the system. 


Facilities at the Algonquin Radio Observatory, completed in 1966, include a multi- 
element interferometer used for solar observations, and the 150-foot parabolic radio tele- 
scope. Astronomical measurements have been made with this telescope with a degree of 
accuracy not hitherto attainable, and many observation programs have been initiated at, 
the observatory by NRC scientists and by astronomers from Canadian and foreign uni- 
versities. Fundamental studies are also carried out in the fields of upper atmosphere 
research, wave propagation, solid state physics, and the behaviour of particles at ultra- 
high vacuum. 


The work in the Division of Physics is divided between research in fields of physics 
deemed most likely to contribute in a practical way to the Canadian economy and research 
to improve the accuracy and precision of fundamental physical standards on which all 
measurements are based. The Division has primary standards equal to any in the world 
in the fields of mass, length, time, electricity, temperature, photometry and radiation. 
The sections of the Division are: acoustics, diffraction optics, electricity, heat and solid 
state physics, high temperature physics, instrumental optics, optical physics, mechanics, 
photogrammetric research, radiation optics, and X-rays and nuclear radiations. 


Examples of specific projects under way include: a study of physiological noise and its 
relationship with the threshold of hearing, resulting in the development of a new probe 
microphone which should find wide application in sound measurement; new precision and 
accuracy are envisaged for audiometers of great importance in connection with hearing 
loss in industry and elsewhere; researches directed toward improving the resolving power 
of optical systems, the design of a hydrogen maser offering potential as a frequency stand- 
ard for defining time, measurements on various metals and ceramics aimed at elucidating 
the mechanism of heat transfer at high temperatures, the establishment of an international 
standard neutron source, and investigation and application of the very intense and very 
monochromatic radiation emitted by gas lasers. Several of the Division’s developments 
are being produced commercially; among these are noise-excluding ear defenders, a revo- 
lutionary analytical plotter for making maps from aerial photographs (for military or for 
civilian use), six- and five-figure potentiometers, a precision direct reading thermometer 
bridge, an instrument for measurement of resistance to a precision of one part per million, 
and a new instrument for measuring more accurately and quickly electrical voltages of up 
to 3,000 volts. 


To permit standardization of X-rays and nuclear radiations at higher energies and for 
general research in the energy range, the Division has installed a 4-MeV Van de Graaff 
generator and a 40-MeV linac facility. 


Investigations are also under way on cosmic rays and high-energy particle physics, 
solid state physics, laser and plasma physics, spectroscopy and X-ray diffraction. The 
work is on fundamental problems that do not have immediate application but advance the 
frontiers of knowledge and supply the basis for further progress in the applied fields. Ad- 
vances in the study of cosmic rays and energetic particles are being made by means of a 
specially designed instrument package operating aboard the Canadian earth satellite 
Alouette II. The package is sending back vital new information about the Van Allen 
radiation belts and about the artificial belts created by atomic explosions. 


The solid state group studies the electrical, thermal and mechanical properties of 
metals and semi-conductors, especially at very low temperatures. The laser and plasma 
physics group has recently made an important contribution by observing the scattering 
of a ruby-maser beam by a plasma; this study leads to a determination of electron tempera- 
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ture and electron concentration. In the spectroscopy group, the structures of atoms and 
molecules are investigated by means of their microwave, visible and ultra-violet spectra, 
and considerable work has been done on optical masers. 


The X-ray diffraction laboratory undertakes fundamental work in molecular and 
crystal structure and identification problems for government laboratories. Two of the 
major projects concern narcotics and vanadium minerals. X-ray diffraction methods are 
extremely valuable for identification purposes as they are non-destructive and require only 
very small amounts of material. 


The Atlantic Regional Laboratory at Halifax in Nova Scotia is engaged in practical and 
fundamental studies in chemistry and biology related to the resources and industries of 
the Atlantic Provinces. Such studies include investigations of: the biochemistry and 
physiology of marine algae, fungi, bacteria, lichens, mosses and higher plants; the chemistry 
of naturally occurring organic compounds; and the physical chemistry of inorganic com- 
pounds at high temperatures. A major objective is to develop varieties of seaweeds with 
enhanced commercial value and to investigate the growth and cultivation of seaweeds and 
other marine algae. Surveys are being made to reveal new sources of seaweeds. An 
applied project on toxic microfungi in pastures is being carried out in collaboration with 
the Canada Department of Agriculture at Nappan, N.S. Fundamental studies on inor- 
ganic reactions at high temperatures may be of value to the steel and glass-making indus- 
tries, and research in organic reactions, which includes work on methods of synthesis, may 
also eventually have industrial value. Some of the work in biochemistry and physiology 
is related to medicinally important compounds such as antibiotics and drugs that affect 
mental processes. 


One of the aims of the Prairie Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon in Saskatchewan is 
to develop wider uses for crops grown on the prairies. The Laboratory program is carried 
out by five sections: physiology and biochemistry of fungi, physiology and biochemistry of 
bacteria, plant biochemistry, chemistry of natural products, and engineering and process 
development. Research is therefore carried out on the properties and reactions of plant 
components, and on the biological, chemical and engineering processes for turning them 
into other compounds. The development of oil-seed crops as alternatives to seed crops 
has received considerable attention. 


Scientists at the Prairie Region- 
al Laboratory have developed 
a new tool for the identifica- 
tion of plants through chemo- 
taxonomy, the study of charac- 
teristic chemical compounds in 
plants to correlate their species. 
This research has a valuable 
potential in the solving of some 
of the practical problems en- 
countered by the forestry in- 
dustry—in detecting usable 
trees, in reforestation programs 
and in tree breeding. 
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For some time, the Laboratory has studied major plant constituents such as carbohy- 
drates, protein, starch, lignin and fibres. An example of this work is the definition of the 
chemical structure of several polysaccharides found in cereal grains and important in 
baking, milling and fermentation technology. Attention is also being given to minor plant 
constituents, such as phenols, flavonoids and terpenes, which are known to have fungicidal 
and germicidal properties. A laboratory has been set up for the systematic study of 
extractives from local plants and shrubs. 


Developments from the Laboratory attracting commercial interest are: the production 
of feed supplements by direct use of micro-organisms, and specific essential amino acids 
such as lysine; poly-hydroxy alcohols such as glycerol and arabitol; hydroxy fatty acids; 
and the possibilities of producing specific glyceride types using the enzyme systems of 
micro-organisms. The Laboratory works in co-operation with the Canada Department of 
Agriculture to help maintain Canada’s position as the world’s leading exporter of rapeseed, 
used to produce cooking oils, dressings and oil for use in margarine and shortening. A 
group working in the field of mycology. is concerned with the production of new chemicals, 
antibiotics, alkaloids and amino acids. 


The function of the Space Research Facilities Branch is to develop and provide facilities 
to meet the needs of the upper atmosphere and space research programs of Canadian scien- 
tists in universities and government agencies. At present its work is restricted primarily 
to the use of sounding rockets. The major facility is the Churchill Research Range which 
is operated for the benefit of Canadian and United States scientists and has a joint Cana- 
dian—United States funding. It has capabilities for launching many kinds of sounding 
rockets and balloons carrying scientific experiments to investigate the earth’s upper at- 
mosphere. Associated ground-based instruments are available to study the aurora borealis 
by photographic and spectro-photometric methods. There is also, for occasional use, a 
small launching facility at Resolute Bay in the Northwest Territories and temporary 
launch facilities are planned for other locations for use in studies associated with the eclipses 
of the sun in 1970 and 1972. The Branch also operates the satellite tracking and data 
reception station near St. John’s in Newfoundland and the Great Whale Geophysical Station 


at Poste-de-la-Baleine in Quebec. 


In the implementation of the sounding rocket program, the Branch is responsible for 
providing the vehicles and incorporating the scientific experiments into suitable payloads, 
with associated telemetry and other devices; this work is carried out mainly by industrial 
contracts. The work of the Branch also includes the reduction of flight data to provide 
vehicle trajectory and attitude information to experimenters, and the provision, from the 
telemetered information recorded on magnetic tape, of data required by individual scientists 


in any form desired. 


University Research Support.—From its inception, the National Research Council 
has encouraged and supported research in Canadian universities. A system of postgraduate 
scholarships and post-doctorate fellowships gives assistance to students, Canadians and 
landed immigrants who have shown promise of research ability. The awards are: Post- 
doctorate Fellowships; Postgraduate Scholarships; Bursaries; 1967 Science Scholarships; 
Post Industrial Experience Research (PIER) Fellowships; and Postgraduate Scholarships 
in Science Librarianship and Documentation. Awards are for advanced studies and/or 
research in science and engineering and are competitive, with academic excellence being 
the main criterion in the selection of successful candidates. In addition, the Council in 
1970 introduced a post-doctorate program for the support of research in Canadian industry ; 
these Industrial Post-doctorate Fellowships are intended to encourage highly qualified 
science and engineering students to seek careers in industry. 


Post-doctorate Fellowships and Industrial Post-doctorate Fellowships are awarded to 
candidates who have recently completed or who are about to complete their requirements 
for a doctorate degree. The purpose of the two programs is to enable those who have 
received a doctorate degree to undertake, prior to becoming permanently employed, post- 
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doctoral research for up to two years after receiving their degree. Post-doctorate Fellow- 
ships are tenable in Canadian universities and in universities and other institutions abroad; 
Industrial Post-doctorate Fellowships are tenable in industrial organizations in Canada. 


Postgraduate Scholarships are awarded for tenure in Canada and a successful candidate 
may elect to carry out his program at the Canadian university of his choice; however, where 
facilities for a Ph.D. program are limited or lacking in Canada, the candidate may receive 
special permission to hold his scholarships at a university abroad. The winner of an award 
for a first year of graduate study has the option of deferring tenure of his scholarship for up 
to two years to encourage him to investigate career opportunities in industry. 


Canadian universities receive an annual quota of Bursaries from NRC and are respon- 
sible for the selection of students for these awards. These awards are not transferable and 
are tenable only at the university that nominated the student for the award. 


The 1967 Science Scholarships, introduced to celebrate the centennial of Canadian 
Confederation and the 50th anniversary of NRC, are intended to encourage young men 
and women of outstanding intellectual promise to pursue postgraduate studies and research 
leading to doctorate degrees, as well as to stimulate exchanges of students between different 
cultural and geographical regions in Canada. Scholars must select for graduate studies a 
university other than the one from which their first degree was obtained. 


Post Industrial Experience Research (PIER) Fellowships, introduced in 1966, 
provide an opportunity for persons with industrial experience to gain additional research 
experience and training. A limited number are made available each year to candidates 
who have had not less than five years of industrial experience. 


Postgraduate Scholarships in Science Librarianship and Documentation, introduced 
in 1967, are intended to encourage graduates with a degree in science or engineering to 
become science librarians, documentalists or science information specialists in an effort to 
meet the demand by universities, research laboratories, industrial firms and related organi- 
zations for properly qualified persons in this field. 


Assistance to Industry.—The application of science to industry has been a major 
concern of NRC since its founding. There is a constant flow of personnel and information 
between NRC laboratories and those of industry, and roughly 70 p.c. of the Council’s 
own effort involves applied research intended for industrial use. Contract research on 
specific projects and a variety of testing and standardization work are undertaken. In- 
ventions from NRC laboratories are carried through the patent stage, then made available 
for manufacture through Canadian Patents and Development Limited, a subsidiary of 
NRC. 


In an effort to improve the co-ordination of the various agencies of government con- 
cerned with administration of industrial assistance programs, a study group has been 
formed of the major participants, including the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce, the Defence Research Board, the Department of Finance, the Treasury Board and 
NRC. This group is active in its efforts to devise improved incentive programs. Staff 
members of NRC have organized meetings with representatives of Canadian research 
management, and from these there is emerging a much clearer picture of the problems of 
industrial research and development in Canada. 


During seven years of operation, nearly $90,000,000 has been invested in the Industrial 
Research Assistance Program (IRAP) administered by NRC, with industry contributing 
approximately 58 p.c. of the total cost. During the fiscal year 1969-70, close to 100 manu- 
facturing companies participated in the program in which 700 scientists and engineers and 
a substantial number of technicians were employed. The highest level of research activity 
continued to be in the chemical industries, followed by electrical, pharmaceutical, paper 
and allied products. 


With the time interval between research discoveries and the appearance of an improved 
product in the market place measured in decades, it is too early to forecast the effect of 
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the program on the Canadian economy. The rate of growth of the IRAP in the early stages 
was governed by a shortage of senior scientists and research engineers, time needed to build 
laboratories and the share of company funds available to match government assistance. 
Recent reports from companies participating in the program reveal a considerable change 
with a substantial increase in staff, in the purchase of sophisticated research instruments and 
in capital expenditures which have more than doubled since the Program started. 


The number of small companies applying for IRAP assistance is growing rapidly and 
there are a number of case histories showing that small companies can do highly successful 
research and development with the appropriate incentives. A close working relationship 
has been effected between the industry group, some 40 university professors in a consulting 
capacity, and approximately 100 scientists as advisers or liaison officers from government 
laboratories. This new link between industry, universities and government is improving 
communication and providing a feedback of industrial activities and requirements into the 
universities and government laboratories. 


Technical Information Service——NRC has a Technical Information Service 
(TIS) which was established in 1945 to help, on request, small secondary manufacturing 
industries to keep pace with advances in research and technology. TIS today maintains 
direct contact with industry through a system of field offices and provides, WEB: cost, 
information and advice on technological matters. 


The Industrial Engineering Section has nine industrial engineers in the field and three 
in Ottawa, who are applying their engineering knowledge to help small companies on a 
do-it-yourself basis in resolving their operating problems. This is done through informa- 
tion, guidance and assistance in the analysis of work situations, improvements in production 
processes and facilities, and implementation of systems by which management can operate 
and control production processes for optimum results. 


The Technical Developments Section further facilitates the flow of technical informa- 
tion to Canadian industry. An experimental program is being carried out with the co- 
operation of some 3,000 companies each of which has provided TIS with a listing of its 
areas of industrial interest; these are matched by computer with the information items held 
by the Technical Developments Section and selected lists are issued to each company. 


Engineers in the TIS field offices visit or contact thousands of small companies in 
every part of Canada and answer written or verbal enquiries numbering well over 10,000 
a year. Problems requiring information in greater depth are referred to the Ottawa staff 
who draw upon experience with previous enquiries, the National Science Library, experts 
in government departments and industry, and foreign information services for suitable 
information which is forwarded to the enquirer, sometimes accompanied by suggested solu- 
tions to their problems. 


The National Science Library.—Plans for developing a central scientific library 
were proposed as early as 1924 by the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, established in 1916, now the National Research Council. The Library 
grew slowly until 1928 when temporary research laboratories were established near the 
present Sussex Drive building which was opened in 1932. Since then it has been developed 
to parallel the growth and expansion of the laboratories and the national interests and 
activities of the Council with the result that in 1953, under an agreement with the more 
recently established National Library, the National Research Council Library formally 
assumed responsibility for national library services in the fields of science and technology. 
This responsibility was confirmed by Act of Parliament in 1966 (SC 1966-67, c. 26). In 
1967, the President of the Association of Canadian Medical Colleges recommended to the 
Government that responsibility for national services in the medical and health sciences be 
assigned to the National Science Library. 
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The National Science Library now serves as the focal point of a national scientific and 
technical information network. Through co-operative measures with both national and 
international information agencies, its activities are designed to provide the Canadian 
scientific and industrial communities with direct and immediate access to resources and 
services not available locally. Increasing use is being made of computer and related elec- 
tronic data processing equipment to organize, retrieve and expedite the dissemination of 
information. One such service is a selective dissemination of information (SDI) system 
available on a regular (weekly or bi-weekly) subscription basis to Canadian scientists and 
engineers. The Library’s collection, which is doubling in size every ten years, comprised 
approximately 760,000 volumes by the end of March 1969. Most of this material, including 
journals and other serials, books, pamphlets and technical and research reports (many in 
microform), is housed in the main Library with smaller and more specialized collections in 
eight branch libraries. 

The resources of the Library are made available by means of an extensive inter-library 
loan and photocopying service. This service also identifies references to obscure publica- 
tions and, if necessary, attempts to locate holdings elsewhere in Canada or abroad. For 
purposes of current awareness, the Library issues twice a month its Recent Additions to the 
Library. The Union List of Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries, prepared by the Library 
with the co-operation of other libraries in Canada, records the title, holdings and location 
of approximately 40,000 scientific and technical journals received by over 200 libraries in 
Canada. The data for this publication is stored on magnetic tape and updated regularly 
for computer print-out as new editions are required. 


Librarians trained in science or engineering and subject specialists provide a reference 
and research service to meet Canadian needs for information. Many inquiries require 
carrying out a literature search and preparing a list of relevant references. Other requests 
for information may be answered from the staff's own knowledge or with advice from the 
scientific and technical personnel of the Council and other government departments and 
agencies. 


The Canadian Index of Scientific Translations, a card index to the location in Canada or 
elsewhere of translations of articles written in foreign languages, is maintained by the 
Library. Translations of scientific articles prepared by the Library’s Translations Section 
are listed and made available in Canada and abroad. A complete English translation of 
the Russian journal Problemy Severa (Problems of the North) is also prepared by this Section. 
The National Science Library publishes the Dzrectory of Canadian Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals, Conference Proceedings in the Health Sciences, Scientific and Technical Societies 
of Canada, Scientific Policy, Research and Development in Canada (a bibliography ), and other 
publications related to its own activities. 


In December 1969, the Government directed the National Research Council, under 
the general direction of the National Librarian, to develop, in concert with existing infor- 
mation organizations, a national scientific and technical information system to encompass 
the natural sciences and engineering and to appoint an advisory board of directors with 
responsibility for formulating general policies and guidance toward their implementation. 


Associate Committees.—NRC’s associate committees provide an important instru- 
ment for studying, co-ordinating and promoting research on problems of national signi- 
ficance. The members of these committees are experts in the different aspects and disci- 
plines related to the problem and are drawn from university, industry and government 
laboratories. The committee studying a particular problem collects and collates the 
necessary information, delineates research problems, co-ordinates research and may initiate 
new research necessary to the solution of the problems. Each committee has defined 
objectives and when these are accomplished the committee is disbanded. Currently, 
more than 40 associate committees are operating in such diverse fields as aerodynamics, 
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dental research, bird hazards to aircraft, water pollution, paint research, plasma physics, 
and soil and snow mechanics. Some associate committees also function as national com- 
mittees for an international scientific union. 


An Associate Committee on Scientific Criteria for Environmental Quality has been 
established by the Council to collate and publish an integrated set of scientific require- 
ments on which an evaluation of the quality of the environment can be based. The criteria 
will be designed to assist those at the federal, provincial and municipal levels who have the 
responsibility for the formulation and enforcement of environmental quality standards. 


International Affiliations.—NRC maintains a scientific liaison office in London, 
Iwngland, for the exchange of scientific information and also has a scientific exchange agree- 
ment with the Soviet Academy of Sciences that provides for visits of scientists ranging in 
duration from three weeks to nine months; the Council has accepted responsibility for 
exchange of Canadian scientists with France under the Cultural Agreement between the 
Governments of Canada and France, and an agreement on scientific exchanges has been 
concluded with Brazil. 


In addition, NRC administers a number of international programs for exchanges of 
scientists and scientific information. It also supports Canadian membership in organiza- 
tions such as the International Scientific Unions, helps to finance scientific congresses in 
Canada, and aids Canada’s participation in world scientific projects. 


Subsection 3.—Atomic Energy of Canada Limited* 


Historically, Canada owes its current position as one of the five most advanced nations 
in atomic energy development to its uranium deposits exploited between the Wars for the 
production of radium. The switch during the Second World War to interest in uranium 
for nuclear weapons development, concurrently with the need for a base for the United 
Kingdom atomic energy research program, brought Canada into the tripartite councils 
with the United States. Moreover, French scientists who had pioneered the idea of the 
heavy water natural uranium chain reactor were working with the United Kingdom team. 
Canada undertook jointly with them to develop the heavy water reactor for the production 
of plutonium. Based on pilot experiments with the ZEEP, a zero energy pile built at 
Chalk River, Ont., in 1945, the adjacent NRX reactor was built and came into operation 
in 1947. It was so successful that in 1949-50 both the United States program of giant 
heavy water production reactors at Savannah River and the combined research and pro- 
duction reactor, NRU, at Chalk River, were committed. 


To conduct the growing program of atomic energy research and development involving 
reactor construction and operation and the production of isotopes, the Crown company, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL), was formed in 1952 to take over the research 
from the National Research Council and the radio-isotope business from a sister Crown 
company, Eldorado Mining & Refining (1944) Limited. The direct cost of the NRX 
reactor did not exceed $10,000,000. The NRU reactor, completed in 1957, cost $58,000,000 
but earned a revenue of over $30,000,000 from the sale of plutonium to the United States. 
Since 1951 these two main reactors at Chalk River have produced other isotopes for com- 
mercial sale, revenue from which has increased from about $500,000 in 1952 to over 
$10,000,000 a year. 


In May 1970, a new, small nuclear reactor (called Slowpoke) with a wide range of 
possible applications was brought into operation at the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories 


* Prepared by Dr. W. B. Lewis, Senior Vice-President, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont. 
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(CRNL). “Slowpoke” stands for Safe Low Power Critical Experiment. The core of 
the reactor, containing uranium fuel, is only nine inches in diameter and 10 inches high. 
Neutrons from it can be used in the activation analysis role to detect impurities in in- 
dustrial and environmental materials, contributing to quality control and pollution control, 
respectively. It can also produce very short-lived radioactive isotopes for use as tracers 
and for the treatment of some medical tumors. Another possible use is neutron radi- 
ography. The reactor is designed to be safe, reliable and maintenance-free, to turn off and 
on with the flick of a switch and to run for as long as 10 years without being re-charged 
with fuel. Assuming it meets the economic and technical requirements, Slowpoke will be 
produced and sold by AECL Commercial Products. 


AECL is today the agency primarily responsible for research into atomic energy and its 
development for peaceful purposes. Fundamental research has always been and continues 
to be the cornerstone of this development. However, there are avenues of research in the 
field of atomic energy in which AECL plays little or no part. Its research and develop- 
ment effort is limited partly by the nature of the resources and facilities available to it and 
partly by its policy of concentrating these resources on the lines of investigation that appear 
to be most promising. 


The largest and best known single AECL development is its nuclear power program, 
employing the CANDU (Canadian Deuterium Uranium) power reactor. These reactors 
are fuelled with uranium and moderated with heavy water (deuterium oxide). Developed 
out of the design and operating experience gained from its major research reactors, NRX 
and NRU, CANDU reactors are capable of further development to meet the challenge of 
the competition from other designs for the foreseeable future. By 1978, the Canadian- 
designed nuclear power generating capacity already committed will total over 6,000 mega- 
watts (one megawatt =1,000 kilowatts), and strong efforts are being made to interest 
other countries in the purchase of nuclear power reactors of the CANDU type. 


The second largest commercial business conducted by AECL is that of AISCL Com- 
mercial Products in processing and marketing radioactive isotopes and the equipment for 
utilizing them. The successful efforts expended in developing new applications to increase 
the world-wide sales of isotopes have resulted in the design and construction of major 
irradiation facilities for a growing list of industries and other users. These efforts demand 
comprehensive supporting services ranging from sophisticated engineering workshops to 
specialized services peculiar to the industry, such as those dealing with the measurement, 
limitation and control of radiation hazards. 


Research and Development.—The principal AECL research and development tools 
are the research reactors already mentioned and described in Statement I. Of these, 
three (NRX, NRU and WR-1) are major research reactors and all three have many facilities 
in their cores for irradiation of materials for extended periods. In addition, the reactors 
have horizontal neutron beam holes which allow intense neutron beams to be directed 
through the reactor shielding to experimental rigs. Typical experiments include studies 
in the physics of fission, neutron capture (n, y) reactions, radiation damage in materials, 
and on the atomic structure and lattice dynamics of crystals revealed by the precise loss of 
energy of neutrons inelastically scattered. In NRU, one of the beam holes is provided 
with a fast-spinning beam chopper to permit time-of-flight studies on neutron interactions 
with matter. The reactors also have special separate fuel channels, or loops, for experi- 
ments on materials under reactor core radiation and a variety of coolant conditions. The 
experiments include fuel and materials studies, coolant system chemistry and heat transfer 
measurements for power reactor designs. The in-reactor loop system is complemented by 
a number of out-reactor loops in which similar experiments may be conducted in the 
absence of a radiation field. 
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I.—AECL RESEARCH REACTORS 


Date 
Name, Location and Use of Power Fuel Moderator | Coolant 
Start-up 
Zero Energy Experimental Pile (ZEEP), Chalk 
River, Ont.—Lattice experiments and investi- 
CALLONOLNEULLONISPECULAMy waeme ace cele neice tee 1945 150 w. max Various Heavy — 
water 
National Research Experimental (NRX), Chalk 
River, Ont.—Research, engineering tests and 
ISOLOPe PLOCUCLIONNE naetmrsarciotay. cere 1947 30,000 to Enriched Heavy Ordinary 
40,000 kw. uranium! water water 
National Research Universal (NRU), Chalk 
River, Ont.—Research, engineering tests and 
ISOLOPEIDUOGIUC TION ER erties ai eee aie 1957 90,000 to Enriched Heavy Heavy 
120,000 kw. uranium? water water 
Pool Test Reactor (PTR), Chalk River, Ont.— 
Reactivity and absorption measurements. ... 1957 100 w. Various Ordinary | Ordinary 
water water 
ZED-2, Chalk River, Ont.—Lattice experiments. 1960 100 w. Various Heavy — 
water 
Whiteshell Reactor No. 1 (WR-1), Pinawa, Man.— 
Research and engineering tests............... 1965 40,000 to Enriched Heavy Organic 
60,000 kw. uranium water liquid 
1 Conversion from natural uranium to enriched uranium commenced in 1962. 2 Conversion from natural 


uranium to enriched uranium commenced in 1964. 


A further major facility at CRNL is the 10,000,000-volt “MP”? Tandem Van de Graaff 
Accelerator, associated with extensive experimental and data analysis systems online to 
computers. Among its many uses are precise studies of the structure and excited states 
of heavier atomic nuclei. A beta-ray spectrometer of extremely high resolution is used 
for various studies of radionuclides, often in association with the accelerator laboratory. 
A 10,000-acre controlled area of undeveloped land surrounding the laboratories at CRNL 
is used for environmental and other studies including radioactive waste management. A 
similar area exists at Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment (WNRE) in Manitoba. 
Other important equipment includes a mass separator, mass spectrometers for solids and 
gases, a scanning electron microscope, high-power electron microscopes, an electron probe 
micro-analyser, various mechanical test rigs, a radio frequency accelerator laboratory and 
high-speed computers. 


AECL basic research projects include some that have pioneered new techniques. 
Thus, the bigh resolution lithium-drifted germanium gamma-ray detectors pioneered at 
CRNL in 1963 have been used with the Tandem Accelerator to measure nuclear lifetimes 
by gamma-ray Doppler shift measurements. New types of neutron spectrometers were 
designed for studies of the structural dynamics of condensed matter by inelastic neutron 
scattering techniques. The “channelling” of ions between rows of atoms in crystals is 
used in several techniques to find the location of foreign or displaced atoms, the lifetime of 
nuclear fission, radiation damage and annealing behaviour in metals and semi-conductors, 
atomic configurations in surface oxide films and the orientation of. crystals. 


A pioneer study has been made of the uptake of tritiated water and its subsequent 
fate in the human body. Special lines of research at WNRE include the properties of 
reconstituted biological membranes. Radiation biology studies at CRNL are especially 
concerned with recovery from radiation damage in chromosomes and organisms as well as 
hereditary effects of mutations. 
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A network of sensitive monitors for atmospheric neutrons from cosmic-rays and other 
sources has been established at selected locations across the world. The most sensitive is 
located at Deep River near CRNL. These monitors have provided early warning of solar 
flares useful to the United States interplanetary space program. 


In AECL’s applied research program, the development of research and power reactors 
continues to be of importance. Fuel development takes account not only of the needs of 
the present generation of reactors but also of the advanced systems now being explored. 
Development of other reactor core components continues in parallel. Mechanical develop- 
ments include fuel-handling systems and research equipment for making measurements in 
the cores of operating reactors, including creep, dimensional and other property changes. 
Other studies include heat transfer and fluid dynamics, reactor safety studies, and reactor 
instrumentation and control. While applied research and development on fuels and 
materials is carried out at both CRNL and WNRE, the behaviour of a selected composite 
organic liquid as reactor coolant receives special study at WNRE. 

Reactor physics studies make use of the small reactors ZEEP, ZMD-2 and PTR at 
CRNL, and extensive use of the computer facilities. 


Nuclear Power in Canada.—Electric power generation in Canada is mainly in the 
hands of large utility commissions and companies. The largest have developed on a base 
of hydro-electric power. The water resources in Ontario are mostly already harnessed, 
and oil and gas come from such distant sources that coal is imported. Since 1952 it has 
seemed likely that nuclear power could be developed to meet the economic competition. 


The fuelling machine for the Gentilly power station 

under test at AECL Power Projects, Sheridan Park. 

The machine will load and unload fuel from the bottom 

of the vertically oriented reactor, which will be in 
operation in early 1971. 


The core of “Slowpoke”, the 10-inch-high, 
simple-to-operate nuclear reactor recently 
brought into operation by AECL. In the back- 
ground, for comparison, is NRX, one of the 
two large research reactors at Chalk River. 
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It has proved necessary to build very large nuclear generating stations to realize this 
prospect. The first, located at Pickering on Lake Ontario near Toronto, is scheduled to 
come into service in 1971-74 and has four 500-megawatt units for a total of 2,000,000 
kilowatts. The prospect is now that abundant electric power will be available at a unit 
cost that lowers as demand increases. A 3,000,000-kilowatt station having four 750- 
megawatt units is under construction at the Bruce site on Lake Huron. This site, first 
known as Douglas Point, was chosen in 1959 for the first ‘full-scale’ nuclear plant proposed 
as two 200-megawatt units. One of these was constructed and came into operation in 
1967 but by then was too small to meet the economic competition. The type of nuclear 
power reactor adopted for all the above stations was evolved by AECL in conjunction 
with The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and the Canadian General Electric 
Company. A small demonstration prototype power reactor (NPD) of 25 megawatts 
electrical rating has operated satisfactorily since 1962 at Rolphton, not far from CRNL 
on the Ottawa River. The type is characterized as heavy water cooled and moderated, 
fuelled in pressure tubes by short bundles of fuel rods of natural uranium dioxide. The 
pressure tubes and fuel cladding are of a zirconium alloy. Other zirconium alloys of 
greater strength and for longer life are being developed by AECL and industry. The 
pressure tube type of heavy-water-moderated reactor has been given the name CANDU. 


Heavy water under pressure (PHW) as a coolant has been valuable in leading to an 
economical reactor design, but it is expensive and its toxicity and high pressure cause 
difficulty in maintaining leakage-free systems. Other coolants are therefore under study 
for CANDU reactors, in particular the organic coolant used in the WR-1 reactor (State- 
ment I) and boiling ordinary or light water (BLW), selected for the 250-megawatt proto- 
type at Gentilly, Que. (Statement IJ). That table also notes that the NPD reactor was 
converted successfully in 1968 to operate with the heavy-water-coolant boiling. This 
mode of operation promises a means of raising the efficiency of future large heavy-water- 
cooled reactors. The best promise, however, of higher efficiency is offered by the organic 
coolant because of its higher operating temperature; higher efficiency lowers the fuelling 
cost and the capital cost per kilowatt and also reduces the waste heat. 


IIL.—_CANADIAN NUCLEAR POWER REACTORS 


Nots.—All reactors listed operate with natural uranium fuel and heavy water moderator. 


Power Name Nuclear Date of 
Utility Type! | MWe or Design First 

Net Location Engineers! Power 
CntaAOcELYGLO tery sical cereale acces a Sepoeens BHW? 22 | NPD Rolphton | AECL and CGE 1962 
ONGATIOLPELVGLOn nee eee iam ae eee ioe eh PHW 208 | Douglas Point AECL 1967 
Karachi Electric Supply Corp., W. Pakistan....}| PHW 125 | KANUPP CGE 1970 
(DAT pin dia ek meee ee ea eee eee ee see PHW 203 | RAPP I AECL and DAE 1970 
Ontariosey dros nesaneobi eee een Gro nleees PHW 508 | Pickering I AECL 1971 
Ey AYO- QUODOE Haris ue teicte cia ae ate laper teteares fe statrers BLW 250 | Gentilly AECL 1971 
Ontanlowl Vdrovetaseccseree nein ee PHW 508 | Pickering II AECL 1971 
Ontariouevy drO weet nee eee Bein ee PHW 508 | Pickering III AECL 1972 
DARI diaiey ae Pree een cise tine sees tire eo eee PHW 203 | RAPP II AECL and DAE 1973 
OntariosAy Gro sein ern ace ames roenor as tee | PHW 508 | Pickering IV AECL 1973 
Ontaniog Buy dro shee pene kl ee We iol ee PHW 750 | Bruce I AECL 1975 
OntanopEeydrom peer ee eae tie cree etic PHW 750 | Bruce IT AECL 1976 
Ontaniorve Varo seat ee ere eee enn eh eae PHW 750 | Bruce III AECL 1977 
ONGaniOuEE yd TON. occa telat Sey eee oe create PHW 750 | Bruce IV : AECL 1978 


1 Explanation of abbreviations:— 
CGE =Canadian General Electric Company Limited KANUPP= Karachi Nuclear Power Project 


DAE=Department of Atomic Energy, India PHW=Pressurized Heavy Water coolant 
NPD=Nuclear Power Demonstration BHW=Boiling Heavy Water coolant 
RAPP= Rajasthan Atomic Power Project BLW=Boiling Light Water coolant 


2 Converted from PHW to BHW operation in 1968. 
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AECL Power Projects is responsible for the engineering of nuclear power generating 
systems and the management of complete projects; it acts in the role of nuclear consulting 
engineer for utilities. It undertakes the detailed design and late-stage development of 
power reactors, including control systems and fuel-handling mechanisms. In addition to 
its design offices, Power Projects also has extensive development and testing laboratories 
at the Sheridan Park Research Community near Toronto. 


The Bruce Nuclear Generating Station will be associated with an AECL-owned, 
800-ton-a-year heavy water production plant. This, in conjunction with a matching 
capacity independently owned and being built in two plants in Nova Scotia, is expected 
to meet the demand from reactors for use in Canada. 


Commercial Products.—The group that now forms AECL Commercial Products 
has had quite a long history of development. For example, in 1951 they produced a unit, 
incorporating Cobalt-60 made in the NRX reactor, which was used at London, Ont., to 
treat the first patient to receive Cobalt-60 beam therapy. Since that time, some 700 cancer 
therapy units, designed and manufactured by Commercial Products, have been installed 
in 51 different countries. As designer and manufacturer of irradiation equipment, Com- 
mercial Products has now supplied 200 irradiators, other than cancer therapy units, to 33 
countries. These irradiators range from small units to large installations. Important 
milestones were passed with the design and building of the world’s first commercial food 
irradiator and the first two sterilization plants for medical products in North America. 


There are now 38 isotope products produced in the NRX and NRU reactors at CRNL 
and processed by Commercial Products. As a result, Commercial Products is today one 
of the world’s major suppliers of processed isotopes, a success greatly assisted by the research 
and development effort expended in devising new products and applications. This effort 
covers the fields of gamma-irradiation, medical applications, food irradiation, isotope pro- 
cess development, nuclear instrumentation, neutron applications, isotope power sources and 
radiation chemistry. Examples of the applied research and development work include the 
irradiation of potatoes to inhibit sprouting, the development of an aerial survey technique 
for use in uranium and thorium prospecting, and the use of radioactive tracers in an 
investigation of wood chip movements in the large digesters used in the pulp and paper 
industry. 


In mid-1970, AECL Commercial Products set up the first Canadian neutron activation 
analysis service, using the antimony-beryllium neutron source in Ottawa and nuclear 
reactors at Chalk River. Activation analysis is used to detect mercury and other elements 
in foodstuffs and in a wide range of other materials by the technique of irradiating the 
substance with neutrons and then analysing the resulting radioactive isotopes produced. 
Some 60 elements—of the 90 in the periodic table—can be detected in quantities as minute 
as one part per million. The service was established to meet the growing demand for such 
data from scientists in government and industry. 


Commercial Products maintains a consulting service equipped with a mobile radio- 
isotope laboratory, which can be used for on-location tracer studies and other consulting 
work. It also maintains a network of representatives in major countries. 


Relations with Other Organizations.—A strong feature of the Canadian organi- 
zation for atomic energy is that the regulatory body—the Atomic Energy Control Board— 
(AECB) is separate from the chief executive agency (AECL). However, close working 
relations are maintained. The President of AECL is, ex officio, a member of the Control 
Board and AECL staff are members of certain AECB advisory committees, especially 
those concerned with safety. 


AECL shares with the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce a desire to 
increase the participation of Canadian industry in the developing nuclear market and 
AIECL’s many overseas interests involve relationships with the Department of Ixternal 
Affairs and the Export Development Corporation. 
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While AECL does not make grants to universities, research contracts are negotiated 
in many cases in which the university has the necessary facilities and expertise. Some 20 
Canadian universities undertake work for AECL and the value of these contracts in any 
one year is about $750,000. However, the close relations that have been built up with 
universities are mainly the result of personal contacts. During the summer, more than 
100 graduates and undergraduates of Canadian universities work at AECL establishments. 
A number of professors also use AECL facilities for research projects, a service which, due 
to the demand, is now available throughout the year under the aegis (at CRNL) of the 
Experiments Advisory Committee, a joint universities and CRNL committee. It is also 
noteworthy and relevant that some 60 former AECL staff now hold staff positions at 
Canadian universities, many of them as department heads. 


AECL has encouraged and fostered Canadian industrial participation in many aspects 
of its program. One means is by the award of research and development contracts, on 
which some $7,000,000 is spent annually. Amounts of the same order are also spent on 
professional and consulting services. Development contracts have contributed materially 
in qualifying Canadian companies to supply services, materials and equipment to the 
exacting standards required in the nuclear industry. Asa result, two Canadian companies 
are now established as qualified and competitive suppliers of nuclear fuels. In other cases 
qualification results from trial orders, supported by the provision of a prototype or samples, 
specifications and assistance from the laboratories and technical staff. 


In building nuclear power stations, since the utilities handle much of their own busi- 
ness, there has been only limited scope for private industry in Canada. The Canadian 
General Electric Company, which engineered NPD and engineered and supplied WR-1, 
also is responsible for the KANUPP nuclear power reactor for Pakistan. Owing to gaps 
in their program, a merger of the CGE design group and AECL Power Projects was entered 
into for a five-year period from July 1968. 


International relations have been and continue to be important throughout the whole 
program. Many irradiations in the NRX, NRU and WR-1 reactors have been made for 
several countries at their expense or on a shared-cost basis and especially for the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Euratom. In exchange for information on the CANDU 
reactor program, the United States has for many years carried out an agreed research 
program at an expenditure of between $500,000 and $1,000,000 a year in support of the 
AECL program. Frequent technical meetings have maintained contact between the 
U.K. steam generating heavy water power reactor program and the CANDU program. 
Informal exchanges of visits and information with France have taken place for many 
years. These contacts have been strengthened and put on a more formal basis recently in 
view of a renewed interest in France in heavy water power reactors. Both the USAEC 
and the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority have continuously maintained liaison offices at 
CRNL. From time to time AECL has had a liaison office with the UKAEA and is estab- 
lishing an office in Paris. Close relationships also exist between AECL and the Depart- 
ment of Atomic Energy (DAI) in India. The first Canadian-designed research reactor to 
be built outside Canada was built in a co-operative program, partly supported by the 
Colombo Plan, near Bombay. AECL also designed India’s first heavy water nuclear 
power station, the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project (RAPP) now under construction in a 
co-operative program. There will be two reactors of 200-megawatt rating very similar to 
the Douglas Point CANDU in the RAPP station. Formal collaboration has been estab- 
lished also with Australia, West Germany, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the Soviet Union. 


AECL is represented on a number of important international organizations and 
committees. Its Senior Vice-President, Science, represents Canada on the United Nations 
Scientific Advisory Committee to the Secretary General, and is also a member of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) Scientific Advisory Committee. Canada is 
a member of the board of governors of the IAEA and has participated in many advisory 
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Taiwan Research Reactor 
personne! being introduced 
to NRX at Chalk River. A 
modernized version of that 
research reactor is being 
supplied by Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited to the 
Taiwan Atomic Energy 
Council for delivery by 
September 1973. 


panels, conferences and symposia organized by the [AKA and has acted as host to meetings 
in Canada. AECL has seconded staff to positions at the Director level in the [AKA as 
well as to other positions. AECL organized Canada’s participation in the three United 
Nations Conferences on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in 1955, 1958 and 1964. 
AECL has participated strongly in the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation (UNSCHAR) as well as other ad hoc United Nations Committees. 
AECL has also contributed to the committees of the International Commission for Radio- 
logical Protection. AECL participates in the International Nuclear Data Committee (of 
the IAEA), European-American Nuclear Data Committee and the European American 
Committee on Reactor Physics, both of the European Nuclear Energy Agency. AECL 
also collaborates with the unions of the International Council of Scientific Unions in 
sponsoring and participating in International Conferences and working parties. 


Employment and Financial Statistics.—Personnel, income and operating expenses 
of AECL for the year ended Mar. 31, 1969 were as follows:— 


III.—AECL MANPOWER AS AT MAR. 31, 1969 


Establishment Professional! Technical | Administrative! Total 

CAEN IER ER Se BOE ener eee! yee ene snl 467 534 430 2.4752 
DANIEL OSCeS crc see aie ee ene Bet cate NE as 145 204 175 7542 
ROwerProjectet ction. ceo st. pet Leeroy 252 438 185 875 
Commercial Products eens: 29h, stad ik ae Sobel iD 129 108 153 5882 
Head Office....... SDE by OCT Te ot en cr eee 21 — 62 83 
Totals.......... feb he ta tet aU Be | 1,014 1,284 | 1,005 | 4,752 


1 Of the professional staff, 356 had « Master's degree or higher. * Includes hourly paid personnel. 
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IV._INCOME AND EXPENSES, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1969 


Item Amount 
RESEARCH PROGRAM $ 
Operating Expenses— 
HG BRL eat SI aR ae RE As SS net iy PES Pal MCN PN oR OU APR tI hy MY A Pcl na ARIE 38, 813, 122 
AVV SINUS Ae seettiay ectenen cute tesco eyerv ie tre ep eet ee rc Nae ih oT cea RU eer Od ea RIA aa ary) Pee 11,711,618 
iPower projects aesign-and developmentancieein caer ene ease on 19,690,024 
Radiationichemistry, andssotope nesearch jaune teen seen inci eet tae een ne sea 2,099, 393 
Hegdi@thcerad ministrat lone. csmrece Cerrina tee iee reece eerie ire ote ein cee 1, 423, 686 
73, 737, 843 
Income— . . . . . . . 
Gross income from engineering services, housing accommodation, hospitals, sales of steam, 
UC oe ate ouercceta eta ralat ctesyensreuais Gua enN eRe NUiae te yavoc weshornon Oe geoneec eancan a ae cry enaneh orebal operetta arene te 14, 818, 843 
Excess of expenses over income, provided for by parliamentary appropriation................... 58,919,000 
Capital Expenditures Provided for by— 
Parliamentary, appropriavione imam annie eae ae eee ee ae eee 9,681,000 
Vvetained |Garnin gs.» cutee neetensscare at tee on clato) eae el ne ora a Peace aves ck nee net Mae AE aig cet 1,028, 655 
10,709, 655 
CoMMERCIAL OPERATIONS sa 
Income— 
Salesisrentalsiand! miscellaneous eccrtccocte ret corns soy acm Mrcictole etereiehs ate ere cs eee tare 10,337,048 
Expenses— f 
Cost of sales, research and development, selling, administration, etc..............000.e0000. 10, 229, 800 
Excess of income over expenses credited to retained earnings............ceececceeeeev eevee 107, 248 


Subsection 4.—Scientific Activities of the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources* 


The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources is the earth sciences agency of the 
Federal Government, responsible for the discovery, investigation, development and con- 
servation of the nation’s mineral, water and energy resources. Its programs cover a broad 
spectrum, ranging through fundamental investigations of Canada’s natural resources and 
their environments, applied research on methods of finding and extracting resources, 
economic research on markets and potential demands, and inter-disciplinary studies leading 
to the development of policies and plans for resource management. Of a total staff of 
about 5,200, about 3,000 are scientific and technical personnel. Expenditures on scientific 
research, other than in the social sciences, for the years ended Mar. 31, 1967 and 1970 were: 


1966-67 1969-70 
$’000 $’000 

Pn eineerinesan CobeC holo ovande wee cemEta dices eres reise asics 7,204 15,000 
Natural Sciences— 

APTiCulturalbSCienCes spt ce hea vets need hae ee a Ee re a _— 50 

BASEL ONO MY aoc Nie A Meta s  lse ae heeeeemt  ge ce GUA ae cy ed es 2,689 3,100 

FAD MOSp heriG sclenCestes te naereee ee ee te Ce ee 549 75 

Bi1OlogiCal SClEN GOs ried Ne et ees ny ieee ne een ute Nh ie heres 214 400 

(GUNGTANCL A aig nee, ie een Riper En a mr A we one ae | Jee i ie 1,404 3,800 

Mathematics “eerste sh maith ater ee ne a ee ante ute — 50 

Mceanorranh yn sys wetter rca ee Oe es ee 17, 624 30, 000 

PV Si CST mer as SUA neds He ROR Nurs soya estan ted Mec bene 1,126 1,500 

olidiearthieelencegtans etuctrynteeeanmene cetacean seater. sn aed Be 25,757 40,000 

MISOMATIS Sars ceiticosssercr ee keke Gee eT rae Se eae 56,567 93,975 


The research activities of the Mines Branch are described in a special article entitled 
“Federal Research Advances Canadian Mineral Development’’, appearing in Chapter XIV 
on Mines and Minerals. The salient features of other research groups of the Department 
and their accomplishments are outlined in the following paragraphs. 


* Extracted from material prepared by Mrs. M. J. Giroux, Public Relations and Information Services, Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 
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The Geological Survey of Canada has the function of providing a systematic knowledge 
of the geological history of the country and of collecting, analysing and interpreting data 
to assist industries and government agencies concerned with Canada’s renewable and 
non-renewable resources, with land use, or with engineering projects where ground 
stability is a concern. Continuing research projects, especially those involving a 
major component of laboratory work, have given rise to the establishment of teams 
with unique capabilities in such areas as mass-spectroscopy and isotope dating, includ- 
ing the development of instrumentation and continuing refinement of techniques in 
support of field research; biogeochemistry, involving geology, geochemistry and botany; 
clay mineralogy; and various geophysical projects, especially those involved in the develop- 
ment of remote sensing devices. Research tools and systems that have been developed 
include: high resolution aeromagnetic survey systems; ground gamma-ray spectrometry; 
development of airborne gamma-ray spectrometry for the search for radioactive minerals; 
practical methods of field geochemistry for prospecting; field methods for detection of 
Radon-222 in streams and sediments to outline uranium-bearing areas; and ‘glaciofocus’, a 
method of tracing mineral trains in glacial desposits back to source as an aid to prospecting. 
In addition, the Geological Survey has led the world in rapid reconnaissance geological 
mapping using helicopters and other aircraft, especially in the field techniques developed 
and applied to the mapping of the arctic regions. 


The services of the Surveys and Mapping Branch are described at pp. 23-25. Two 
research teams were developed during the 1960s, one to improve the efficiency of topographic 
mapping and photogrammetry and the other for research in geodesy and to improve the 
efficiency of methods used to conduct and analyse geodetic surveys. Both teams are unique 
in that they work in close collaboration with groups actively engaged in mapping opera- 
tions, as distinct from other researchers who are concerned with particular aspects or basic 
problems in these fields. 


The function of the Earth Physics Branch is to investigate the magnetic, gravity and 
seismic characteristics of the earth as a whole and of the Canadian land mass in particular. 
The Branch utilizes the results of its research and of the research done elsewhere to obtain 
new and more detailed knowledge of the Canadian land mass, leading to improved magnetic 
and gravity charts, improved knowledge of earthquake hazards and improved detection of 
underground nuclear explosions. Some major programs are: studies on the properties and 
characteristics of the earth’s crust and deep interior; study of the magnetic field in Canada 
and its variations, both to aid navigation and to investigate the ancient history of the earth; 
study of variations in the gravitational field in Canada, relating this to the shape of the 
earth, and to problems in accurate surveying. The Branch is concerned with the recovery 
of meteorites and investigation of meteorite craters. Branch scientists conducted the 
world’s first systematic search for ancient meteorite craters using air photographs, maps and 
other information. Sixteen impact sites have been identified in Canada and a greater 
number of possible sites are under investigation. These investigations have been distin- 
guished by the broad approach taken to the problems of crater identification and analysis; 
gravity, magnetic, seismic, resistivity, structural, topographic and petrographic methods 
have all been employed; even more important has been the pioneering use of continuous 
diamond drilling to investigate the deep zones of a number of craters. 


The knowledge so gained has application to the nature, origin and abundance of mete- 
orites and to the history of the more stable parts of the earth’s crust. The analysis of field 
and laboratory observations, coupled with pertinent experiments, has led to a better under- 
standing of the dynamic properties of the earth’s crust and the nature of its response to 
high-energy shock pulses. These results have application to the field of rock mechanics 
and to the contemplated use of nuclear explosions for large excavations and are of signifi- 
cance to the mining and oil and gas industries because large impact structures have some- 
times formed or controlled the distribution of deposits of economic importance. 


The Polar Continental Shelf Project has been undertaken to increase the scientific and 
technical knowledge about the arctic regions of Canada. It provides the means for inte- 
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grating or co-ordinating arctic investigations and, by developing specialized knowledge and 
experience in technology, logistics, communication and human problems and making such 
facilities and knowledge available to responsible organizations, it promotes effective scientific 
and technical work in the arctic regions. The project works directly with other Branches 
of the Department in planning and carrying out an integrated program of arctic research 
and survey; it conducts independent investigations to obtain information of basic import- 
ance about arctic phenomena, resources or conditions; and it co-operates with other govern- 
ment departments and agencies and with universities to provide expertise and facilities for 
arctic studies. Major programs, most of which are undertaken in co-operation with other 
departmental branches or agencies, include: aeromagnetic surveys of arctic regions and 
preparation of aeromagnetic maps; geodetic and topographic surveys of arctic regions to 
improve surveying techniques and knowledge of glaciology; investigation of marine geology 
of the arctic continental shelf and continental slope; investigation of terrestrial geology of 
arctic regions; hydrographic survey of the arctic continental shelf and slope; and oceano- 
graphic survey of arctic waters near the continent. 


The Marine Sciences Branch carries out hydrographic and oceanographic surveys and 
studies to meet the national requirements for nautical charts; surveys of marine resources 
on the continental shelf and in adjacent oceans; oceanographic studies of water properties, 
marine pollution, currents, waves and related phenomena in the interest of fisheries, trans- 
portation, coastal engineering and defence; and research in wave theory, diffusion, large- 
seale circulation patterns, time and space variability, and related marine phenomena, the 
understanding of which is essential for effective use of the oceanic resources and the marine 
environment. 


The Branch operates the Atlantic Oceanographic Laboratory, part of the Bedford 
Institute. This Institute, which it shares with the Fisheries Research Board, is recognized 
as one of the finest oceanographic facilities in existence anywhere. It has an excellent 
location on Bedford Basin at the inner end of Halifax Harbour, outstanding waterfront 
and wharves, a first-class fleet of six major vessels and a larger number of minor craft and 
launches, excellent equipment and a competent staff. CSS Hudson, commissioned in 1963, 
is one of the largest and best-equipped research ships in the western world. It has ice- 
breaker configuration, a cruising range of 15,000 miles and the capability to work on any 
ocean of the world; in 1970 it cireumnavigated the Americas. The staff of the Institute 
has developed special expertise in a number of fields. The work of the Marine Geophysics 
team, which includes seaborne gravimetry and continuous automatic data processing, is 
outstanding; a second team has developed competence in the art of measuring currents by 
moored current meters; a third team has developed a unique system for measuring some of 
the exchanges between the ocean and atmosphere, which are basic in the processes of 
weather formation and the development of waves and ocean circulation; and a fourth team 
has made important advances in describing and explaining the circulation of water in the 
northwestern Atlantic Ocean and the exchanges of water between the Atlantic and Arctic 
basins. 


The Inland Waters Branch investigates and describes the inland water resources of 
Canada and determines, from the viewpoint of science and engineering, how these resources 
may best be utilized for the benefit of the people and the industries of the country. Team 
effort in the Branch takes many forms. For example, the Water Survey of Canada depends 
on a team of hydrometric experts to deal with streamflow measurements at 2,000 gauging 
stations throughout Canada. Technical and engineering support staffs deal with special 
investigations on river-sediment transport and discharge measurements under ice. In the 
field of water pollution, scientists and engineers of the Water Quality Division, the Hydro- 
logic Sciences Division and the Great Lakes Division apply many skills and disciplines to 
deal with major problems. The Canada Centre for Inland Waters, located at Burlington, 
Ont., has an inter-disciplinary program of scientific research and data collection on the 
Great Lakes. This centre is rapidly becoming one of the major scientific centres for 
limnological research in North America. 
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Subsection 5.—Scientific Activities of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development* 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development has statutory respon- 
sibility for fostering, through scientific investigation and technology, knowledge of the 
Canadian North and of the means of dealing with conditions related to its further develop- 
ment. The Department has several methods of carrying out this responsibility. Financial 
support, through grants, is given to university groups, expeditions and northern institutes 
to enable them to send research workers into the northern areas of Canada. The main 
object of this program is to increase the supply of research scientists with northern experience 
and interests. Grants are also given to agencies to allow them to work on specific problems 
of northern significance. 


The Department has facilities for research in the North. It operates a permanent 
research laboratory at Inuvik, N.W.T., which has year-round facilities accommodating 
scientists from government, industry and universities and are specially designed for arctic 
research. The laboratory serves as a base for extensive field studies conducted in a number 
of small field stations in the Western Arctic. In addition, a small research laboratory is 
being established at Igloolik in the Eastern Arctic. Initially it will be used by scientists 
involved in the human adaptability studies in connection with the International Biological 
- Program but later will become available for other scientific work. 


The Department provides advice and information to scientists on work that has been 
or is being carried out in Northern Canada in their own and in related fields, on transporta- 
tion and working conditions in the North and on associated matters. It supports the Arctic 
Bibliography produced by the Arctic Institute of North America, which provides a means 
of information retrieval on northern scientific matters, and encourages scientific conferences 
on specialized aspects of northern research. 


The Department also carries out research related to its own operational responsibilities, 
including the Canadian Wildlife Service (p. 55), Eskimo and Indian affairs, development 
of northern resources, and the National and Historic Parks. Much of this research lies in 
the field of social anthropology and is directed to the effects of rapid change on the native 
peoples of Canada and the resulting implications for education, welfare and other services. 
Notable in this context is the Mackenzie Delta Research Project, a multi-disciplinary study 
in depth of a comparatively restricted area. 


Subsection 6.—Scientific Activities of the Canadian Meteorological 
Servicet 


Meteorology, the science of the atmosphere, affects all parts of the economy and all 
areas of the country. It is basic to resource management in primary endeavours such as 
agriculture, forestry, mining, fishing, water and air (pollution), as well as to manufacturing, 
construction, transportation, power, ete., and the advancement of knowledge in this 
discipline, which ranges from the development of new techniques to improve routine 
weather forecasts to research of the upper atmosphere, is therefore of great value in almost 
every area of human activity. One of the characteristics of meteorological research is that 
the information and understanding obtained is seldom very far removed from having 
economic significance, often of great importance. Almost all research can be readily 
related to anticipated practical benefits. 


Capital, operating and maintenance funds for research and development allotted to 
the Meteorological Service for the year ended Mar. 31, 1969, amounted to $2,800,000. In 
addition, assistance in the form of grants and contracts in the field of meteorology carried 
out by Canadian universities amounted to about $300,000. 


* Prepared by G. W. Rowley, Scientific Adviser, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
Ottawa. 
+ The organization and functions of the Canadian Meteorological Service are described at pp. 30-34. 
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Climatology Activities.—The Meteorological Service conducts research on the 
applications of meteorology and climatology to water resources, agriculture, forestry, 
transportation, communications, industry, construction, air pollution control and aviation, 
In the field of hydrometeorology, which involves that portion of the hydrologic cycle 
which is affected by or which affects the atmosphere, the main processes of interest are 
precipitation, energy exchange and evaporation. Specialized studies are carried out on 
storms, the meteorology of lakes and rivers, and the energy balance and water balance of 
the natural environment. Many of these are of a co-operative, inter-disciplinary and 
inter-agency nature, some in connection with international research programs and others in 
relation to flood and water supply forecasting. 


Climatic research in support of natural resources, Arctic exploration and development, 
industry and commerce is conducted within the Service itself, by the assignment of person- 
nel to other agencies, through co-operative research, or through research contracts; bio- 
climatological research relating to productivity of forests is carried out co-operatively and 
in this field a newly designed lysimeter is under construction to be used in studies of 
evapotranspiration from crops, the air-earth crop water balance and the evaluation of 
evaporation instruments; arctic studies are made in support of oil and mineral exploration, 
the selection of airport, town and mining sites, the design and operation of communication 
systems, transportation and operations in severe cold weather; topoclimatological research, 
using mobile and stationary sensors, is a basis for optimum land use in fruit production and 
town planning; engineering studies are undertaken in support of the construction industry 
and analyses are used in the national building code; and an ice accretion climatology is 
being developed to aid in the design of support towers. 


Atmospheric Research.—Great progress has been made in theoretical meteorology 
using the basic dynamic and thermo-dynamic equations in conjunction with very large 
computers. Topics studied include: energetics of atmospheric circulations; modes of 
development in extra-tropical cyclones; influence of moisture exchanges on the synoptic 
circulation; and new physical and mathematical models for studying and forecasting 
circulation patterns. 

Studies of atmospheric processes on a scale from a few inches to about a mile (micro- 
meteorology) are of importance in a number of fields including air pollution, agriculture, 
forestry, urban planning, etc. Study topics include: wind and turbulence in the surface 
boundary layer; turbulent flux of heat, momentum and particulate matter; variability of 
momentum flux in the earth’s boundary layer; effects of turbulence on coherent and 
incoherent light propagation in the atmosphere; and temperature and humidity micro- 
structure at a land-lake interface. 


Studies of atmospheric motions ranging from about one mile horizontally up to about 
100 miles (mesometeorology) are of great importance in local weather variability and are 
of basic importance for aviation terminal forecasting, air pollution control, etc. Studies 
include: mesonetworks for aviation terminal forecasting; meso-scale circulations as related 
to local terrain including lake breezes, valley winds, gravity waves, etc.; and energy and 
momentum exchanges between meso-scale and large-scale circulations. 


Studies on cloud and precipitation processes in the atmosphere may have very great 
economic consequences, partly because it may be feasible to modify and to a certain extent 
control these processes. Problems being investigated include: mechanisms of rain, cloud 
and hail formation and methods to modify these mechanisms; cloud-seeding trials and their 
evaluations; dispersal of fog at airports; condensation nuclei and ice-crystal formation; use 
of radar to study and measure cloud and rain; detection and tracking of lightning and 
lightning storms for forest-fire control; and measurement of electrical fields including 
conductivity and ion current density and their relationship with other meteorological 
parameters. 


The study of radiation, both solar and terrestrial, is of fundamental importance in 
respect to atmospheric energetics and information on radiation is of immense value in many 
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human activities. Research programs include: basic properties of radiation instrumenta- 
tion, their design and standardization by international intercomparisons; development and 
use of radiometersondes for measuring radiational variations with height; use of radiation 
data for a number of applications including atmospheric dynamics, agriculture, construction, 
ete. 


The atmosphere above 30 km. contains only about 1 p.c. of the earth’s atmosphere but 
the nature and extent of the interaction, both physical and dynamical, between this region 
and the underlying atmosphere requires examination. The coupling mechanisms, through 
circulation and radiative processes, require study both from the viewpoint of downward 
energy propagation and climatic modification, and upward in relation to radio communica- 
tions and flight through these regions. Studies include: the measurement of ozone in the 
atmosphere both from ground-base systems and by use of ozonesondes; analysis of ozone 
data and radio-active tracers to establish circulation patterns; development and operation 
of a noctilucent cloud observational network; development and operation of air-glow 
stations; and development of meteor-trail Doppler radar techniques for use in measuring 
winds in the 80-110-km. range. 


Instrument Research.—The Meteorological Service uses a large number of instru- 
ments in its operational surface and upper-level observing networks, including those that 
are purchased or developed for specific research programs. Of particular note are the 
automatic weather observing stations that measure a variety of standard or special weather 
parameters, encode the measurements and transmit them in digital form by teletype or 
radio telemetry circuits, which have been developed primarily to obtain real-time data 
from locations at which it would not be possible or economical to establish manned observa- 
tories; these stations also provide highly objective, error-free measurements. 


Climatological data recorders have been developed to extend the network of stations 
that delineate in detail the most important climatic parameters—temperature, precipita- 
tion, wind humidity and evaporation; there is an increasing need for long-duration recorders, 
suited to the Canadian climate, to extend this network into remote northern areas. 


Always highly respondent to the aviation needs for meteorological data, the Service 
has developed and improved instruments for measuring temperature, humidity, wind, 
visibility, cloud height, and altimeter setting at major airports. Efforts are directed toward 
the development of instruments that make more accurate and more representative measure- 
ments, and also toward the effective distribution and display of these data to aircraft 
operators and controllers. 


The extensive measurement and data-recording requirements of Service research 
programs in mesometeorology and micrometeorology and in hydrometeorology and _ bio- 
climatology have required the development of various sensor, data-processing and data- 
recording systems. Among these are a lower-troposphere microsonde for measuring the fine 
structure of temperature and humidity in the lower 2,000 feet of the atmosphere, and a 
multi-element forest bioclimatology station. 


The Service has greatly extended the range, force and accuracy of its measurement of 
winds in the upper atmosphere to 100,000 feet above the surface, primarily by the procure- 
ment and installation of a new generation of radiosonde ground equipment. This expanded 
capability has been enhanced by the development of minor improvements in tracking and 
recording equipment, operating techniques and computing methods. Development is also 
under way of equipment for use in conjunction with meteorological rocket firings which will 
be compatible with the standard radiotheodolite and meteorological data-recording system 
at present in use. 

Various studies are carried out to improve procedures and methodology in a number of 
Meteorological Branch activities, including studies to optimize data archiving, computer 
use, meteorological communications, weather dissemination, ete. 
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Section 3.—Scientific Research Supported by 
Provincial Governments 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Organizations 


Six of Canada’s provincial governments (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) have established research councils or foundations and 
two others (Ontario and British Columbia) have assisted financially in the setting up of such 
organizations. Most provincial governments have university laboratories to consult, 
particularly about local industrial and agricultural problems, and many individual depart- 
ments have facilities for research in their particular fields of endeavour or assist research 
through the provision of financial aid to students working in those and other scientific fields. 
Agriculture is particularly well covered because of its importance as an export industry but 
the provinces are also intensely interested in their other natural resources. Their efforts in 
the fields of agriculture, forestry, mining and fisheries are outlined in the Chapters dealing 
with those subjects (see Index). 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government of 
Nova Scotia in 1946 to provide industry and government with scientific and technical 
assistance in finding new and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the 
farm, the mine and the process industries. To this end, it seeks to correlate and further 
scientific and technical work on local problems and available resources. A new $1,500,000 
laboratory building, financed by an Atlantic Development Board grant and occupying a 
commanding 10-acre site in Dartmouth, was completed in 1969. The present staff of 
76 includes 51 scientists and technicians. It is governed by a board made up of scientists 
and industrialists. 


The Technical Services Division provides technical information on materials, equipment 
and processes and gives industrial engineering assistance to manufacturing industries. The 
various sections include technical information, industrial engineering, new product develop- 
ment, an information centre and an extensive aerial photo-library. The Operational 
Research Division provides a service for industry and government. Utilizing the mathe- 
matical techniques of systems analysis, the Division undertakes projects in the area of 
optimal resource allocation, production scheduling and distribution. The Chemistry 
Division carries out water, mineral and foliar analysis as well as pilot plant studies on chemi- 
cal processes. One of its main tasks is to develop new commercial processes and products 
which utilize the existing minerals and other natural resources of the province. The Engi- 
neering Physics Division makes available developments in applied physics to Nova Scotia 
industry. Emphasis is at present placed on research and development in electronic and 
mechanical engineering and in non-destructive testing. The Geophysics Division carries 
out gravity, seismic, magnetic, well-logging and electromagnetic surveys for industry and 
for government, and also sponsors a program of research on the surficial geology of Nova 
Scotia. The Applied Biology Division has been carrying out field and laboratory studies 
on the ecology, distribution, growth, harvesting techniques, conservation and cultivation of 
commercial algae in the Atlantic area. The Library is well stocked with scientific and 
technical information to aid the Research Foundation staff, industry and government. 


A Research Foundation Bulletin, issued occasionally, keeps industry advised of Founda- 
tion activities-and of important discoveries in science and technology. The Research 
Record gives a descriptive account of past research projects. 


New Brunswick Research and Productivity Council.—This Council, with 
financial support from the New Brunswick Government and in specific areas from federal 
sources, provides an international management consulting service to governments, banking 
institutions and private industry and undertakes consultation and contract work on a repay- 
ment basis from industry. It has 65,000 sq. feet of laboratory space and employs a staff 
of more than 50 persons. The Council specializes in management consulting, engineering 
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and technical information services, conducts training courses in management techniques 
and carries on applied research in the fields of mechanical and control engineering, food 
technology, microbiology and mineral technology. Policies are established by 13 Council 
members representative of provincial industry, labour, government and education, with 
the help of specialist advisory committees. The Executive Director has supervision over 
and direction of the work of the staff and has charge of all matters relating to the admini- 
stration of the affairs of the Council. The Chairman of the Council reports annually to 
the Premier of the province. 


Quebec Industrial Research Institute.—The Quebec Industrial Research Institute 
was set up under the terms of an Act of the National Assembly (SQ 1969, c. 62), given Royal 
Assent on Dec. 12, 1969. The Institute is made up of 15 members named by the provincial 
government after consultation with representatives of major scientific and industrial organiza- 
tions. Its functions include research in applied science carried out either in its own labora- 
tories or in those of other research organizations, development of product processes and 
apparatus of an industrial or scientific nature, and collection and dissemination of tech- 
nological and industrial information. The Institute is an independent organization financed 
by provincial grants amounting to $4,000,000 annually for the five years 1970-74. Its 
laboratories are to be located within the science complex being constructed at Ste. Foy, a 
_ suburb of Quebec City, where eventually all Quebec government research laboratories will 
be grouped. This complex will also house the pilot plant for mineral research which will 
contain sampling and treatment facilities and in which, in addition to carrying out assay 
services, research will be conducted into the most efficient methods of recording and treating 
ores. The Institute is currently located at 710 Youville Square, Quebec City, with the 
offices of the Minister of Industry and Commerce, through whom it reports to the National 
Assembly. 


Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation, established 
in 1928, is an independent corporation. It derives its powers from a special Act of the 
Ontario Legislature and is responsible to a Board of Governors consisting of leading mem- 
bers of the industrial, commercial and scientific communities who are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The organization was financed initially by an endowment 
fund, provided by industrial and commercial corporations through the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and an equal block grant from the provincial government. Most of 
its current income is derived from contract research undertaken mainly for industry. In 
recent years the Ontario Government has provided a direct annual grant to ORF, the amount 
of which is directly proportional to ORF’s income from industry. 


The Foundation is concerned primarily with the development of Canadian industry 
through the application of science and technology. Also, through the various departments 
of the Ontario Government, it undertakes work relative to the natural resources of the 
province. Foundation activities are not restricted to the province; work is undertaken for 
any organization in Canada on the same basis. 


The Foundation contributes to the industrial economy and to the general welfare by: 
(1) undertaking industrial research and development for companies as requested; (2) 
undertaking research and development for governmental agencies as requested, particularly 
with respect to natural resources and to defence; (3) providing and maintaining an effective 
and efficient applied research and development facility for the use of industry and govern- 
ment agencies, using funds provided by the Ontario Government to support the back-up 
research necessary for this purpose; and (4) bringing to the attention of industry and govern- 
mental agencies research opportunities that promise economic or social benefits. 


Situated in the Sheridan Park Research Community, 17 miles west of Toronto, and 
serving as the nucleus of that scientific centre, ORF provides the most modern facilities 
and equipment for scientific and technological investigations. Its staff of approximately 
250 scientists, engineers, technicians, and service personnel has diversified academic 
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training and industrial experience and is so organized that these specialized talents can be 
applied to individual research and development projects. In effect, the staff of ORF con- 
stitutes a reservoir of scientific and technical abilities from which industrial or governmental 
sponsors can draw at will. 


Since its establishment, ORF has provided numerous companies—from the very small 
to the very large—with research and development services. These have ranged from short- 
term investigations and feasibility studies, through product and process development, to 
long-range fundamental scientific investigations. All research and development projects 
are conducted on a confidential basis—this includes all business, technical or proprietary 
information revealed to ORF by chents or prospective clients. Patents resulting from 
research and development studies are assigned to the client. 


Manitoba Research Council.—The Manitoba Research Council consists of seven 
members representing natural-resource-based industry, manufacturing, the University of 
Manitoba and labour. Its work is financed by provincial government appropriations, 
although fees and service charges may be levied for its services. The objectives of the 
Council are to promote or carry on, or cause to be promoted or carried on, research and 
scientific inquiries respecting agriculture, other natural resources, industry or other seg- 
ments of the economy of the province and to help secure for Manitoba the benefits of 
research and scientific inquiries carried on elsewhere. The preponderance of small in- 
dustrial establishments in Manitoba and their need for assistance in developing a more 
scientifically based production capability to improve their competitive position in domestic 
and world markets was the major reason for the establishment of the Council. At present 
it maintains an office in the Provincial Government Administration Building (Norquay 
Building) in Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—This Council was set up in 1947 under an Act 
of the Government of Saskatchewan. The Council carries out research in the physical 
sciences with the aim of improving the provincial economy. It is therefore particularly 
concerned with the commercial exploitation of provincial resources and the scientific 
aspects of business. At first the Council had no scientific personnel and laboratory facilities 
of its own. Its research program was carried on at the University of Saskatchewan and 
was promoted by means of grants to members of the staff and scholarships to graduate 
students. The-1947 Act was amended in 1954 to empower the Council to acquire property, 
employ staff and conduct its own financial affairs. Laboratory buildings were erected on 
the university campus in 1957 and were extended in 1963. In the present program of 
research the emphasis is on water and mineral resources, fields of agriculture not covered 
by other organizations, and technical assistance to industry. A large part of the program 
is carried out by the permanent staff, numbering about 60, but some of the Council’s 
research is still promoted by grants to university staff. The members of the controlling 
body, the Council proper, are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and consist 
of representatives of the government, the university and industry. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a scientific and 
industrial Research Council in co-operation with the University of Alberta in 1921, the 
promotion of mineral development within the province being the chief purpose leading to 
its establishment. The present program is directed mainly toward the development of the 
natural resources of the province and toward the establishment of new industries within the 
province. The principal areas of activity are fossil fuels development and utilization, 
geological surveys and research, groundwater, soils, industrial minérals, chemical product 
and process development, microbiology, technical assistance to industry, gasoline and oil 
testing, pipeline transportation, highway research, river engineering, and hail research. 


The operations of the organization are controlled by a Council of 10 individuals 
representative of Alberta Government, universities and industry. The various research 
fields are reviewed by advisory committees of specialists drawn from industry, the uni- 
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versities and the provincial government. The programs of the Research Council of Alberta 
are financed principally by provincial government appropriations, although an increasing 
amount of income is derived from contract research. 


The main Council laboratories and offices are located on the University of Alberta 
campus in Edmonton. A pilot plant and laboratory facility is located in the Clover Bar 
area east of the city. The full-time staff comprises approximately 200 scientists, engineers, 
technologists and supporting personnel. 


B.C. Research.—B.C. Research is the technical operation of a non-profit, industrial 
research society—the British Columbia Research Council—with offices and laboratories at 
3650 Wesbrook Crescent, Vancouver 8, B.C. Its function is to enable even the smallest 
firms to improve their competitive position in Canadian and world markets by the use of 
the most up-to-date scientific knowledge. B.C. Research carries out contract research for 
clients on a confidential basis, initiates “in-house” research programs designed to promote 
and utilize the resources of the province, and provides a free technical information service 
in collaboration with the National Research Council. B.C. Research is active in the 
areas of applied biology, chemistry, engineering, physics, operations research, industrial 
engineering, industrial market studies and economic feasibility studies. 


Subsection 2.—Expenditures by Provincial Organizations on Scientific Activities 


As stated in Subsection 1, eight provinces have established research councils or founda- 
tions, each having the primary role of assisting firms with technical problems and of aiding 
with the development of provincial natural resources. Table 5 shows the approximate 
expenditures of these establishments as reported in the latest DBS biennial survey of 
expenditures on industrial research and development in Canada. There seem to be two 
main differences between the pattern shown for these provincial establishments and that 
shown for industrial research and development expenditures as a whole—the first is that 
wages and salaries seem to account for a larger portion of current intramural costs and the 
second is the relative unimportance of extramural payments. 


5.—Expenditures on Research and Development by Provincial 
Research Councils and Foundations, 1965-70 


Type 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 19701 
$’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 

Intramural Expenditures...................... Oe! 13.0 13.5 14.6 16.6 13.9 
Current— 

Wagestand salanies.atd.cccna- ccc toca 4,2 4.7 5.4 6.0 6.8 7.4 

Obber, See ha miners, «slice meee eke 2.8 3.8 3.0 4.3 4.6 4.8 
Capital— 

Handvand buildings. .o.teu ents aonce ees 2.3 4,2 3.8 2.9 3.5 0.3 

PquipmMentstree se wastes sake one anata 0.6 0.8 1.3 1.4 lB Loe 

Extramural Expenditures...................... 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 

Totals, Expenditures. | ...... 2255.26.60 10.0 13.1 13.6 14.7 16.8 14.1 


1 Forecast by respondents. 


As shown in Table 6, provincial governments are by far the most important source 
of funds, although some councils or foundations rely on them more than others. Payments 
for research and development contracts from Canadian industry are the second largest 
source of revenue, the Federal Government providing most of the remaining funds. The 
contribution of the Federal Government in 1969 was especially important as a source of the 
capital funds required by the councils and foundations. Table 7 shows that total personnel 
employed by these establishments increased 21 p.c. from 1965 to 1969. 
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6.—Percentage Distribution of Funds for Research and Development Performed by 
Provincial Research Councils and Foundations, 1965, 1967 and 1969 


Source 1965 1967 1969 Source 1965 1967 1969 

p:c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p:c. p.c. 

Glin, aback onemork mee Soe ian 3.0 3.0 6202 |Other\@anadianesnen sees — — 2.0 

Provincial governments....... 65.0 64.0 SOROS Horelon eee ereeen mececeence 3.0 3.0 4.0 
Federal Government.......... 8.0 14.0 21.0 

Canadianundustryvanenyeeneee 20.0 16.0 17.0 Wotals....:.......-..--.-|| 100-0 | 109-0) 4), 10020 


7.—Personnel Engaged in Research and Development by Provincial Research Councils 
and Foundations, 1965, 1967 and 1969 


(Full-time equivalents) 


Type 1965 1967 1969 Type 1965 1967 1969 

No No No No. No No 

Scientists and Engineers .. . 2538 268 311 |Administrators.............. 18 20 20 

Bnigineersn nay re acsce cee 80 87 126 |Supporting Personnel.......|| 327 382 395 

@hemistas cect cece ae 79 79 81 sechnicianssccesriare secre: 168 198 220 

Harth scientists.......-.0..- 36 ail 33 Workers. gee ee ee 33 38 45 

Other physical scientists.... 18 26 33 Others ahs oa eee 126 146 130 
Life scientists............... 34 32 22 

Oth erser atc as ceeta calsavats 6 7 16 Totals, Personnel...... 598 670 726 


Section 4.— University Research* 


The traditional role of universities, which is to generate, organize and transmit knowl- 
edge, makes essential their involvement in the performance of research and the kind of 
research they conduct is conditioned to a large extent by their special needs and responsi- 
bilities. Because it is important that faculty members remain at the forefront of knowledge 
in their discipline and at the same time retain the breadth required to organize and transmit 
new knowledge effectively, they have traditionally favoured basic research as the vehicle 
for the achievement of these objectives. The result has been that universities have become 
the principle performers of basic research in Canada. It is estimated that 70 p.c. of all 
research performed in the universities is in the category of basic research and this relatively 
high proportion is to some extent a reflection of the mechanisms by which Canadian 
university research is funded. 


In Canada more than half of the total funds for sponsored, assisted and contract 
research comes from three agencies of the Federal Government—the National Research 
Council, the Medical Research Council and the Canada Council—whose purpose for 
supporting research is the healthy and balanced development of knowledge in Canadian 
universities rather than the support of a particular mission of their own. The university 
research support programs of these three agencies are broadly similar in the sense that they 
all award grants in response to initiatives from the universities and their criteria for support 
are based mainly on the merits of the individual researcher and the excellence of the project. 
The probable utility of the knowledge sought is generally not given high priority in assessing 
a project. These funding policies have favoured the development of basic research of a 
high calibre in Canadian universities. 


The National Research Council has the responsibility for supporting research in the 
natural sciences and in engineering. It is the largest sponsor of research in Canada, having 


* Prepared by Dr. P. Bourgault of the Science Council of Canada staff. 
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awarded $45,800,000 in grants and scholarships in the academic year 1967-68, $59,000,000 in 
1968-69 and an estimated $65,000,000 in 1969-70. The Medical Research Council (MRC), 
under its new Act passed in 1969, assumes the responsibility for research support in all the 
disciplines in the health sciences. This represents an extension of its terms of reference 
which previously had encompassed only medical research. In 1967-68, MRC’s total 
research support amounted to $20,500,000; in 1968-69 it rose to $27,000,000 and is expected 
to reach $31,000,000 for the academic year 1969-70. Research support for the humanities 
and the social sciences is the responsibility of the Canada Council. In 1967-68, the Council 
distributed $11,500,000 in grants, fellowships and miscellaneous awards to researchers in 
the academic community; this increased to $16,500,000 in 1968-69 and to an estimated 
$19,800,000 in 1969-70. Other federal departments making large contributions to univer- 
sity research in the form of grants, scholarships or contracts in 1967-68 were National 
Health and Welfare ($5,600,000), Atomic Energy Control Board ($2,500,000), and Defence 
Research Board ($2,900,000). Iederal departments making smaller contributions added a 
further sum of about $7,000,000. In addition to these amounts from federal sources, 
universities were the recipients of $15,000,000 in direct support for assisted research from 
the provinces, $2,800,000 from business and industry, $8,300,000 from foundations and 
associations, and about $8,000,000 from miscellaneous other sources. This direct support 
for sponsored, assisted and contract research, substantial though it may be, covers by no 
means all of the costs of research performed in universities. In general, it corresponds 
approximately to the “direct’’ costs of research which include such items as equipment, 
supplies, salaries of technicians and the support of graduate students; it does not cover the 
“indirect” costs which are taken here to include the salaries of academics, plant maintenance, 
general administration, etc. These indirect costs are difficult to assess accurately but they 
are generally conceded to exceed the direct costs (according to some estimates, by as much 
as a factor of two*). Since they appear as part of the operating expenses of universities, 
indirect costs are borne by the provinces who in turn pass on a portion of them to the Federal 
Government through the mechanism of the fiscal transfer arrangements on post-secondary 
education. 


The number of full-time university teachers in Canada for the academic year 1968-69 
was estimated to be 23,500 most of whom were engaged in some research activity. There 
were 26,120 full-time graduate students enrolled in the same year, of whom 6,600 were in 
faculties of pure science and 3,023 in faculties of applied science and engineering. 


The almost explosive growth that occurred in university research during most of the 
1960s appears to be moderating as the 1970s begin. This is particularly noticeable in the 
physical sciences and engineering, where some degree of maturity has been achieved in 
Canadian universities and where future growth may be expected to continue at a more 
normal rate. The humanities and social sciences, being relatively less well developed, may 
be expected to have a few additional years of very rapid growth. Some noticeable trends 
have occurred in recent years in Canadian university research that may be expected to 
continue and perhaps to accentuate in the years immediately ahead. Foremost among 
these is the move to break down the rigid barriers that have existed between disciplines on 
university campuses. We are witnessing, with increasing frequency, the undertaking of 
projects and the establishment of research institutes that depend on the co-operative initia- 
tive of two or more departments, faculties or even universities. Another relatively recent 
trend has been toward a greater degree of specialization on the part of universities. Special 
grants (Negotiated Development Grants), made available by the National Research Council 
and by the Medical Research Council, give positive inducements to universities to follow 
this policy of specialization. Recent recommendations by the Science Council have 
advocated relatively more support for university research from the mission-oriented depart- 
ments, with the National Research Council, the Medical Research Council and the Canada 
Council assuming more of a balancing role and ensuring that no legitimate discipline is 
neglected. 


* John B, Macdonald et al, The Role of the Federal Government in Support of Research in Canadian Universities. 
Ottawa, Information Canada, 1969. 
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Section 5.—Industrial Research 


Subsection 1.—Industrial Research and Development Activities 


Canadian firms are becoming increasingly involved in research and development 
activities, particularly those associated with fabrication and end-product manufacture. 
The need to develop new or improved products to serve expanding domestic and foreign 
markets, to meet competition from other Canadian and foreign firms and to exploit effi- 
ciently the country’s natural resources has required industry to form and expand competent 
research and development units. In the present decade, capital and operating expendi- 
tures for industrial research and development (R and D), encouraged by the growth 
in markets, production facilities, financial resources and supplies of technically skilled 
manpower, have increased rapidly, as shown in the chart on p. 466, accompanied by a 
growth in the professional and supporting personnel of about 10 p.c. per annum; capital 
expenditures have increased considerably since 1961. 

The Federal Government recognizes the need for a strong research and development 
effort in Canada and has inaugurated several programs of direct assistance. The Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce administers the Defence Industry Productivity 
Program and the Programme for the Advancement of Industrial Technology. The National 
Research Council and the Defence Research Board make grants in support of industrial 
research projects. In addition, the Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act 
(IRDIA) authorizes the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce to make substantial 
grants to firms expanding their research and development programs. 


The Programme for the Advancement of Industrial Technology, which was established 
in 1965 as the civil counterpart of the Defence Industry Productivity Program, is of particular 
interest because of its innovative slant and selective nature. Its basic aim is to help 
Canadian secondary industry upgrade its technology and expand its innovative activity 
by underwriting the technical and market risks of specific product or process development 
projects which involve a significant advance in technology and which, if successful, offer 
good prospects for commercial exploitation in domestic and foreign markets. Priority goes 
to projects which increase productivity or otherwise contribute directly to attain a unique 
capability or technical leadership, taking advantage, where possible, of Canada’s natural 
resources and skills. 


In recent years the total direct federal support for industrial research and development 
(incentive schemes and contracts) has been as follows:*— 


Year Amount 

$’000,000 
19 6566 se Newencre taeehe a stevoerac pie a teeth nee aces OR errata ater ean er ana koe 65.6 
ORY le SES RES TOR eco ORE a PEO En Bee Bon ag tet RG none BF ao Hore BU ee ane 58.9 
NOG TOS: Mets Nae ae Note Mains is Aiea eee edn se i tesa cee ee nt Shen Seer een eh AAR 60.7 
LG68=69.(proleet ec) Mb ie tee en crate nrc iol = si es ee lle ne seer 79.9 
HOGS = OlCes timated) cape er sccrc car rar Recon enc TMI ree fecd coos seaiecs Senecio eat tea 102.9 


Employment Related to Research and Development Activities —The level of 
employment of scientists and engineers in the various areas of industrial research and 
development gives a measure of the corresponding activity. The first 10 industries rank as 


follows (1967) :— Scientists and 
Engineers Percentage 
Rank Industry in R and D of Total 
No. 
1 Hlectrical products sw setae. sce Meter ne eet merits 2,021 27.0 
2 Chemical products (other than drugs and medicines)..... 1,059 14.2 
Su MeeAircrafivand parisin te kets seasoleysisie sue do atelier olsi uecfalse (ce x) Cel 9.9 
4 IPADEI aete ee ee ne oe Reet 488 6.5 
5 Primanyemetals (non-tercOus) meen er center 399 583 
6 Drugs andsmedicines eye nee meee dae 2 362 4.8 
U Scientific and professional instruments 333 4.5 
8 Petroleum:productss. jena cere tas cee eer 303 4.1 
9 Machinery. ty.cck sete hick co een re i seer ere 273 3.6 
10 Hood and ibeverages's:..\aacen nce Reeth acai eee 247 3.3 
Other-industrics si eto cote rene cea 1,241 16.8 
ALLILND USTRIES® an eee eee crite lennon 7,467 100.0 


* Science Council of Canada; Third Annual Report 1968-69, p. 9. 
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The above 10 industries absorb some 83 p.c. of the scientists and engineers employed 
in research and development and represent more than half the sales volume of Canadian 
industry in 1967. The first three industries alone employ more than 50 p.c. of R and D 
personnel in Canada, and account for over 50 p.c. of all current intramural expenditures 
on R and D. About 20 p.c. of the scientists and engineers in industry have advanced 
degrees; equally divided between master of science and doctorate degrees, at about 13 p.e. 
each. 

One possible method of identifying research-intensive industries is to compare the 
number of scientists and engineers involved in R and D with the total number of persons 
employed by the industry. Based on this criterion, the 10 leading industries are as follows 
(1967):— 

R and D 


Scientists and 
Engineers per 


Rank Industry 1,000 Employees 
1 rugs an CTC ICI OS peel cca EEE I RL ae Oe et ee 46.4 
2 PClentwucanG PLOLessronalanstrumentssinn: cessor hem etre eee 39.6 
3 Non-manufacturing industries (other than transportation and other 

ALTA LIES) | cccoe Save nue lovee at ssiresahe ara.ates can te eeee ne ecare Neteor oes chats tes maestettenles ae 29.6 

4 AIBEFALG ANG: DATOS Nettie ateetesun ny cere Mera hee ersten heats nisi sione eee nee 23.2 
5 lectrical products ss acaerry cece hice ercete Orn ee eee ree Oar share 20.7 
6 Chemical products (other than drugs and medicines)................. 18.2 
if Gag andsoil wellsier verre ce reccce ttc te eas cian oar nmenien ote 17.8 
8 1 Rg rY o} o(2) pte reer Ee pen ROR ieee che REE ete Ay Ne Seer ie ut oe een, oil ch teeter 10.9 
9 Petroleum: products .oi + cwsceten sacta Seiya aah Tore weave Rewer tater ss rere 10.1 
1 Primarysmetals: (non-ferrous): piseryner fare ciseeaer cutee ere eore siteeye 8.2 


For all industries reporting, there were 7.7 scientists and engineers per 1,000 employees. 
The above industries accounted for about one third of total imdustry sales of some 
$27,000,000,000 in 1967. 


Laying an_ anti-pollution cable 
beside a pipeline during installa- 
tion of suburban domestic services. 
Several years of research by a 
private company resulted in the 
development of a wire-insulating 
material that immediately begins 
to dissolve from any underground 
leak, no matter how small, short- 
circuiting the cable and pinpointing 
the position of the leak before any 
great damage is done. 
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Subsection 2.—Industrial Research and Development Expenditures 


The latest biennial DBS survey of expenditures on industrial research and development 
in Canada was carried out in 1968 and gives figures for the period 1965-68. Results appear 
in DBS publication Industrial Research and Development Expenditures in Canada, 1967, and 
are summarized in this Subsection. 


Spending on scientific research and development by Canadian industry almost doubled 
during the period 1963-68, increasing from $211,700,000 to $385,300,000. Intramural 
expenditures moved steadily upward during the period from $153,200,000 to $302,500,000, 
while capital expenditures reached a peak in 1966 at $50,700,000 and then declined to 
$44,100,000 in 1968. This decline might be attributed to the high cost of borrowed money 
in 1967 and 1968 as well as to the fact that research installations on which expenditures had 
been heavy in preceding years were completed. The size of extramural research and 
development payments made abroad by Canadian companies did not increase very much 
between 1963 and 1968, but in 1967 companies reported spending abroad about twice as 
much money as they received for research purposes from other countries. 


8.—Total Industrial Research and Development Expenditures, 1963-68 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 19681 
$'000,000 | $000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $'000,000 
Current Expenditures— 

Intramural coststaarresrvcriiss adam Neve cratic 153), 2 189.4 236.8 266.4 292.9 302.5 
Wiares:and salariese msn cco: Sei cca ctecienr 81.2 95.6 120.2 188.2 160.3 164.2 
(O}Htva?. adeno deo onan oon Re EaB MOMS ones 72.0 93.8 116.6 128.2 182.6 188.3 

Extramural; payimentsaec ven cecieticnvne cetera 30.8 35.4 29.3 30.5 37.8 38.7 
IniC@anada2eerer. astree cere eee ere Ls HINO} 2.2 2.3 8.3 8.4 
Outside: Cana dar nisancce tte ceceit at eer 29,43 33.83 27.1 28.28 84.5 85.33 

Totals, Current Expenditures........... 184.0 224.8 266.1 296.9 330.7 341.2 
Capital Expenditures— 
andtand buildings esses cen eee eerie ee 10.6 14.8 15.7 18.4 13.6 10.6 
AG UIpMMASn tere ae cietie vis socwar eetolnce titer’ Weg Splat 34.8 BYES) Silito Soro 
Totals, Capital Expenditures............ 2.7 46.5 50.5 50.7 44.9 44.1 
Totals, All Expenditures................. 211.7 271.3 316.6 347.6 375.6 385.3 
1 Forecast by respondents. 2 Adjusted by DBS to remove those payments made by one Canadian firm 
to another, since such payments are covered in the intramural costs. 3 DBS estimate. 


Table 9 shows the current intramural research and development expenditures by 
performing industries. In 1967, three industries—electrical products, aircraft and chemical 
products—accounted for about 55 p.c. of the total expenditures. Since 1955, the year 
of the first survey, these industries have spent more for current intramural research and 
development than all others combined. 
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—Current Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, by Industry, 1963-68 


Industry 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968! 

$7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $’000 $'000 
BIE ATES SP NO Toe Ph DR TER OLY Seal cciky acces dara 5,151 6,818 6,876 7,901 9,842 9,170 
REET T MV OHS Smtr ete rete or hacen 688 1,293 1,567 2,600 2,724 2,509 

Manufacturing— 

WGOd- sind. DEVELASEs A. asa =< circles sishila case 5 3,788 4,543 5,447 6,788 7,807 8,415 
FAN D DCL e ee eer ferent neces nen dak 1,903 2,099 2,339 3,058 3,543 3,831 
BREXtueS Wea seis he els 2a hae an oe ae 2,597 2,816 3,141 3,801 3,700 4,027 
GCOS 955 RENE Sete oa eee em ee ae 154 195 333 379 856 658 
EMInLUUTe ANC sixX tures. cs... o0 yee eee cee ae 118 127 104 111 157 184 
Paper Wee is fis oaks Ra Ahr song aks oie. siete eeoeterd Sythe 10,985 14,389 14, 983 19,031 18,519 19,550 
Primary metals Gerrous)...-.020--0-+ceness 3,014 3,00 5,555 5,179 5, 234 5,446 
9,054 9,183 10,771 11,894 14,766 12,629 


Primary metals (non-ferrous) 
Metal fabricating............. 3,646 3,170 2,192 2, @ol 4,488 5,465 
NERCHINEL VE eae he reenter eee 6,496 7,748 8,358 10,562 13,062 13,341 
PAINCLL UNG PALES lees an eres mine wcities 30,846 40,526 57,186 50,048 40,011 41,626 
Other transportation equipment............. 675 1,811 2,149 2,345 3,150 3,697 
Biectricaliproducts\ cyieck ta wena na eee 30,956 40,015 57,840 68, 801 83,261 85,841 


Non-metallic mineral products............... 1,916 1,889 1,665 2,103 Aili 3,080 
Betroleumsproducts-2 ds cechion a nde oeee 7,699 8,655 11,560 13,566 16,629 20,089 
Drugs and imedicines... 5 acscauk - «ls Seen 4,413 5,583 6,104 7,915 9,556 10,574 
Osherichemicalproductsis.c.) 2. ose scree 17,985 20,308 24,471 29,066 31,539 29,052 
Scientific and professional instruments....... 5,007 5,366 6,846 8,787 9,031 9,487 
Other manufacturing) s...6.se0s de tae nes: 2,344 3,470 1,604 1,983 2,560 2,609 
Lotals Manufacturing: 5a... e 4-1 oro 143 , 596 175,665 222,648 248,148 270,580 279,601 
Transportation and other utilities................ Bie LY 3,181 3,095 3,664 4,535 6,429 
Other non-manufacturing.................0.-0000: 987 1,396 2,629 4,093 5,248 4,777 
Totals, All Industries.................. 153,594 | 188,353 | 236,815 | 266,406 | 292,929 | 302,486 


1 Forecast by respondents. 


Because of difficulties of interpretation and estimation, the figures shown in Table 10 
cannot be more than approximations. However, they do indicate that the applied research 
and development performed within an industrial group may be for the benefit of some other 
related industry or for a new ‘industry’. Furthermore, company groups may have been 
assigned to one industry, whereas the activities of the group, including research and 
development, may actually cover several industries. For example, applied research and 
development for the aircraft industry was largely for other products—about $28,500,000 
was spent on aircraft, $2,500,000 on guided missiles and space vehicles, and $11,800,000 on 
other transportation equipment. 


—Current Intramural Applied Research and Development Expenditures, by Product 
Group, 1967 


Product Group Amount ae Product Group Amount ee 
$000,000 $'000,000 
Mining, extraction of mineral fuels 5.8 2.1 Household electrical produces eee? 1.6 0.6 
Food and beverages.............. ies 2.6 || Other electrical products. . ‘ 4.1 1.5 
Rubber products) 0... 3ccn- sce. 4.3 1.5 || Drugs and medicines............. tors 2.8 
PUEDES. © #- ACERS es. ea mebncest 7.6 2.7 || Industrial chemicals.............. 8.9 Bed 
ROrest PrOdUCtA sus. teee eee 12.7 456="| Mixed fertilizersic...-4 cis st false US? | 0.4 
Pramary-ametals x.) sticie cre tee 26.3 9.4 || Plastics and synthetic resins...... 11.4 4.1 
Fabricated metal products....... 5.7 20> i OGber eet ace eae eee cele Hel 2.5 
BER CIITIOP YS Mate tk nae Reece on Lies 6.2 || Petroleum products. . 12.2 4.3 
PRITOT BL sie Nee) ent cake Bop Br as oe 28.5 10.2 Non-metallic mineral ‘products. . 2.5 0.9 
Guided missiles and space vehicles 2.5 0.9 || Scientific and professional instru- 
MEDtOn Vehicles * sot ee 1.6 0.6 INENESS Som Reward vera Crier 5.4 1.9 
Other transportation equipment. . 11.8 ASS A) OCHEr ren, stalidetan arvensis 8.3 3.0 
Electronic equipment and compu- 
PERS ley beh x cata aieiewicwt se koat 66.9 24.0 

Electrical industrial apparatus. ... 10.7 3.8 Totals, All Groups....... 279.1 100.0 
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Table 11 gives sources of funds for total current and capital research and development 
expenditures. For all Canadian industry, the performing company is by far the most 
important source of funds, providing over 77 p.c. of such funds in 1967. However, since 
capital expenditures are not usually financed by governments or other companies supporting 
a firm’s research and development program, the performing company would be a less 
dominant source of funds for current intramural expenditures—perhaps accounting for 
about 70 p.c. rather than 77 p.c. Other significant sources are the Federal Government, 
foreign governments and foreign related compames. Industries and firms do not rely on 
the same sources to the same extent. Tor example, about 72 p.c. of the research and 
development funds for the scientific and professional instruments industry seems to come 
from outside the performing company; the direct support of the Federal Government 
goes mainly to two industries—aircraft (40 p.c.) and electrical products (36 p.c.); and 
funds from foreign sources account for about 50 p.c. of intramural expenditures for the 
scientific and professional instruments industry. 


11.— Sources of Funds for Intramural Research and Development, by Industry, 1967! 


Canadian Sources 
Industr Parent Foreign Total 
y INGaeea Govern- Sources? 
Reporting aa ment Other? 
Company Subsidiary C mn 
Companies EO 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
Mines ret tN See een lest wid labeteass 9,480 47 544 406 200 10,677 
Gaatandioilvellstanmisser tae sales 1,068 1,454 — 166 589 peal 
Manufacturing— 
Food and beverages............- 8,173 27 567 92 -- H 8,859 
Rib berate em eceva ay tar worre 2,822 _ 482 — 550 3, 854 
MRextilesammtcvin ta aehiccins nance 3,392 45 165 19 410 4,031 
WiGOCIARR er Be ee ene ee eer ae oe 1,080 _ 261 —_ _ 1,341 
Furniture and fixtures............ 157 _ — — — 157 
Paper ere tee ee eee 20,773 1,204 777 2,494 897 26,145 
Primary metals (ferrous)........ 5,749 —_— 442 27 uf 6,225 
Primary metals (non-ferrous)... . 18,382 945 436 169 134 20,066 
Metalifabricating son.) oo sce. ke 3,891 349 290 46 280 4,856 
IMachineny-saca nates ac tcate sent 12,343 50 808 71 495 13,767 
AIncrabtiand paLtaicamere jennie 20, 769 — 18,800 246 1,110 40,925 
Other transportation equipment. 2,994 — 135 — 472 3,601 
Electrical products.............. 72,380 3, 262 16,754 85 2,240 94,721 
Non-metallic mineral products... 2,893 — 453 _ — 3,346 
Petroleum products............. 20,718 - 93 6 676 21,493 
Drugs and medicines............ 7,871 — 623 1 1,992 10,487 
Other chemical products......... 33,784 213 1,108 — 1,487 36, 542 
Scientific and professional instru- 
INLONUS eee ccdeeis cree eee 2,572 — 2,474 102 4,056 9,204 
Other manufacturing............ 2,702 106 250 — 21 3,079 
Totals, Manufacturing....... 243,445 6,201 44,918 3,358 14,777 312,699 
Transportation and other utilities... . 5,437 = 82 2 = §, 521 
Other non-manufacturing............ P2204 ~ 1,519 1,523 1,369 5,635 
Totals, All Industries...... 260, 654 7, 702 47,063 5,455 16,935 337,809 
Percentage of total funds............. 77.2 | eS 13.9 1.6 5.0 100.0 
1 Includes capital expenditures. 2 Includes the membership fees of research institutes and payments for 
research and development performed under contract for non-related companies. 3 Includes foreign govern- 


ments. 
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Section 6.—International Comparisons 


A comparison of gross domestic research and development ( R and D) expenditures in 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) countries is given in 
Table 12. Within this group of countries, there are wide differences in total resources, in 
population, in defence commitments, and in industrial, commercial, social and political 
structure. Comparisons are therefore difficult. Moreover, the criteria used to obtain 
these statistics may vary from country to country. 


12.— Gross Domestic R and D Expenditures in OECD Countries and Current 
Expenditures by Type of Activity 


Sources: International Statistical Year for R and D, Vol. 2: Statistical Tables and Notes, OECD, Paris, 1968. 
National statistics of Canada, France, Italy and Japan. 


Current Intramural Expenditures by Type of Activity 
Gross Compar- 
Domestic 180n Development Applied Research Fundamental 
Country and Year R and D oe d a Research 
“tres | S'g88° | tpena- | Uelted | trrpona- | United | napena | United 
4 itures 1,000 itures 1,000 itures 1,000 
$'000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
United States (1963-64)....| 21,075.0 | 1,000.0 | 12,174.1 | 1,000.0 | 4,089.2 | 1,000.0} 2,413.8) 1,000.0 
United Kingdom (1964-65).| 2,159.9 101.3 | 1,127.0 92.5 478.0 AE 230.0 95.4 
orance (1964). 25,55 <resicteiee-s 1,650.0 78.5 617.01 ws 433.0 sists 221.0 
Germany (1964)............| 1,436.3 67.3 
Japan (1964-65). ........... 1,060.0 50.5 
Canada (1965)............. 630.5 30.0 195.4 16.0 215.5 52.5 118.4 49.0 
Minette CLOGD) cscs sue tists ria 356.7 16.9 130.41 155.7 70.6 
Netherlands (1964)......... 330.0 15.7 118.01 115.3 81.5 
Swredens (1964) - oo .0e ccs\sion 257.0 12.1 
Belgium (1963) 25 5.....2.55. 137.0 6.5 39.8 3.3 43.2 10.1 22.1 9.2 
Norway (1963)............. 42.4 2.0 14.6 1.2 11.5 2.8 7.5 3.1 
Spain (1984) oo assets canteens 31.0 1.3 4.1 0.3 121 2.7 7.3 3.0 
Pnrkey, (VOCL eee rs vais ein 27.5 133 
ANUS KIA (LOGS) \2 oacictecic ae wc 23.2 ial 10.41 7.6 5.2 
RelA CLOG) car. cidade cies 10.5 0.5 4.21 5.2 0.3 
Portagal-(1964) 6.3. hi sias 9.0 0.4 
(reece (L964)... cineca das 7.9 0.4 1.4 0.1 3.3 0.8 1.5 0.6 
1H OG) a ahora eee 3,493.2 165.0 
OECD Europe.............| 6,070.6 287.0 


1 Total intramural expenditures (France 1963). 


In the OECD publication Reviews of National Science Policy—Canada (1969), an 
attempt was made to compare gross domestic R and D expenditures for economic and 
social purposes by separating expenditures in military research, atomic research and space 
research from the aggregate figures. As can be seen from Table 13, the results obtained 
give a completely different picture from that obtained by comparing total R and D expen- 
ditures, 
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13.—Comparative Importance of R and D Expenditures in OECD Countries 


Sourcss: International Statistical Year for R and D, Vol. 1, ‘‘The Overall Level and Structure of R and D Efforts 
in OECD Member Countries’, OECD, Paris, 1967. OECD, Manpower Statistics, 1954-1964, 1965. 


Gross R and D 


Domestic | Expenditures |p and D Raponditare 
Country Rand D for eae for Weonomnic and ‘i 
Expenditures PD z ea Social Purposes per 
per Capita Ser Capit a Person Employed 
$ $ $ 

WnitedsStates maacoecmca te cease woes en arenas eee te 110.5 34.5 91.0 
Unitedeiking donate yee neeleiceeaiec veer eels ate ares 39.8 24.0 51.0 
PEAT CO saree acres oes Pavere ial ackore eee einer cera 34.0 19.0 46.0 
Swed enter aya acct ctret caveat nity aneistersrarele le asaumentase nine 33.9 22.1 47.0 
Canada eet evant ice Oe eects see Aeiei one noses caleree tins aee 32.0 23.7 68.0 
Netherlands setpicrcetitsony serie tae iceman Sree ere ioe 27.2 25.8 72.0 
Germany acer nemo Cate or eniaaie aR ane eC 24.6 20.4 45.0 
Beleiumieee mere tere scochr cementation siatneiat 14.7 14.1 37.0 
INOEWAY ee ts hic verre amore roe esiet Bis okreis  aeteeve rhe 11.6 10.0 25.0 
MD EU DDAANN payee pcre eer ava eas asses Sho ssioovn eee en okahcnah axe 4 fenavey cielo eca cunt 9.3 9.3 19.0 
Dt Nigh ean ae Od AP AS Oe ei Ar re er ne ae Le 6.8 5.4 14.0 
Trelan dice page © cot cil tacla arb okin tienen Aare 3.5 3.5 9.0 
PAUISETIA Sy Cs ini See he ee re ee ee ee 3.2 2.8 6.0 
Spar ith Sees ce etanccetae oa re eye a tecict a ntnains Brome eee 150 0.8 2.0 
GEG COM eran ine cre ereotn are ate akc eeiaiiarhage maori 0.9 0.6 jet) 
POLE Bil aor Myer ret iers eevee aterach nna fae strc ot rat lati or ete exarevey aes 0.9 0.9 1.5 
PE Oy apt Bi yeh treats. beavis a. Se tes setlecia a eto hele rae pe er aANe 0.9 a ee 


1 Objectives other than military and defence research, atomic and space research. 


Total R and D staff and qualified scientists and engineers in OECD countries is given 


in Table 14. 


14.—R and D Staff and Qualified Researchers and Engineers in OECD Countries 


Sourcss: International Statistical Year for R and D, Vols. 1 and 2. C. Freeman and A. Young: ‘‘The Research 
and Development Effort in Western Europe, North America and the Soviet Union’’, OECD, Paris, 1965. OECD, 


Manpower Statistics 1954-1964, 1965. 


; Total Qualified 
Total EE Active Rand D Staft| Researchers 
Country Rand D aca ne Population to Active ant ee 
Staff Engineers Employed Pepa Population 
re oh Employed 

No. No. 7000 pcs p.c. 
WnitedtStatessemanck merck ecsner. 1,300,000 496 , 500 70,357 1.85 0.70 
Ayers tie es Breubes Ol eraoane che eta aa Oe ee oS 289, 290 114, 840 46,130 oe ps 
UnitedeKungdomierrreiseey arene 215,000 59,415 25,007 0.86 0.24 
Germanyerer eco ee eee 187,010 33, 380 26,523 0.71 0.13 
Eran COM meee roe tae oe eee i cate eee 133, 570 32,540 19,037 0.70 0.17 
INetherlandss pee thine ee inne 43,140 9,230 4,310 1.00 0.22 
Ttaly Ancora eccentric 42,660 19, 410 19,475 0.22 0.10 
Canadadeaern tee rine ta aoe an ae 37,530 13, 430 6,375 0.59 0.21 
Swedenwerc tree ee er pence sence nS 24,690 16, 530 3,719 0.67 0.44 
Belem pr ae eee na eee Cen ore 20, 320 5,540 3,520 0.58 0.16 
SPAM eee ae ae ee nt ae 8,390 3,860 12,030 0.07 0.03 
IN USUTI GS oratics aa te he tae een ee Crane es 6,510 2,030 3,335 0.19 0.06 
INOGWA Vom in reese ee ore eee 5,610 2,290 1, 456 0.34 0.16 
Portugal ee ern sete iat ene 4,322 1,134 3, 380 0.13 0.03 
roland ene tein cae reo nr: 2,440 850 1,048 0.23 0.08 
(GREECE eee ee a Ge ie een Soe 2,000 820 3,450 0.06 0.02 
Turkeyewe yee Lar en hemo ek fe ‘ ae on as 


1 Not available in full-time equivalent. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Procedurej{ 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. <A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people, and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt 
with by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that ‘The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’’. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 

* Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and Welfare 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Revised by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts’. The Parliament of Canada may, however 
(Sect. 101), establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of 
Canada. It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931 effected important 
changes, particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (Br.) and confirm- 
ing the right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of 
the federal and provincial judiciaries are given in Chapter IT, pp. 97-107. 


At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts, some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 
‘same into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to Wnglish law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the 
Narcotic Control Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence of 
Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now 
in force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state of 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and 
instruments by which these ends ‘are to be obtained.’”’* With reference to the criminal 
law, the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and dangerous sexual offenders partake of the nature of both classes. 

An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions of 
Parliament it was finally enacted on June 15, 1954 and the new Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, 
c. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. Since the new Code came into force several amend- 
ments have been made, for the most part in relation to procedure. ° Among the most notable 
of these, as well in point of procedure as of substance, are: an amendment in 1956 providing 
that motions for leave to appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases should 
be heard by a quorum (at least five) of judges of that Court instead of by a single judge; 
amendments effected by SC 1959, c. 41, providing a statutory extension of the definition 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Udition, p. 496. 
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of “obscenity” and making provision for seizure and condemnation of offending material 
without a charge necessarily being laid against any person; extensive amendments relating 
to the allowing of time for payment of fines; amendments dealing with offences committed 
in aircraft in flight over the high seas; an amendment forbidding the publication in a news- 
paper or broadcast of a report that any admission or confession was tendered in evidence 
at a preliminary inquiry or a report of the nature of such admission or confession unless 
the accused has been discharged or, if the accused has been committed for trial, the trial 
has ended. 


The Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38), brought into force on Feb. 15, 1959, revises the parole 
system and provides for the establishment of a National Parole Board (see pp. 529-530). 


It is most important to note that im 1960 (SC 1960, ¢. 44) Parlhament enacted what 
is known as the Canadian Bill of Rights. Although the Act sets out further details, its 
general scope appears in Sect. 1, which reads as follows:— 

“1. It is hereby recognized and declared that in Canada there have existed and shall 


continue to exist without discrimination by reason of race, national origin, colour, religion or 
sex, the following human rights and fundamental freedoms, namely, 


(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, security of the person and enjoyment of 
property, and the right not to be deprived thereof except by due process of law; 


(b) the right of the individual to equality before the law and the protection of the law; 
(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; and 

(f) freedom of the press.”’ 


Although the Bill of Rights has been invoked on various occasions, the courts have 
not held it to affect the operation of the Criminal Code. 


In 1961 (SC 1960-61, cc. 43-44), the offence of murder was divided into capital and 
non-capital, the death penalty was abolished in relation to the offence of non-capital 
murder, and the term criminal sexual psychopath was dropped and the term dangerous 
sexual offender substituted; in 1965 (SC 1964-65, c. 53) provision was made for the right to 
appeal in habeas corpus proceedings. 


The concept of ‘“non-capital murder’ was introduced into Canadian criminal law in 
1961. At that time, capital murder was defined to include, for example, planned and 
deliberate murder, murder in the course of certain violent acts and murder of peace officers 
and prison officers. Life imprisonment was substituted for the death penalty in cases 
where the accused was convicted of non-capital murder. In 1966, the House of Commons, 
on a free vote, rejected a Bill under which the death penalty for murder would have been 
completely abolished but in 1967 (SC 1967-68, c. 15) an Act was passed under which the 
definition of capital murder is restricted to the murder of peace officers or prison officers. 
This Act was brought into force on Dec. 29, 1967, and will continue in force for a period 
of five years from that day. The Act will then expire unless before the end of the five-year 
period Parliament by a joint resolution of both Houses directs that it shall continue in 
force. If the Act is not continued in force before the expiry of the five-year period, the 
broader definition of capital murder introduced in 1961 will again come into operation. It 
should be noted that the law contains a provision whereby a person in respect of whom 
sentence of death has been commuted or a person who has been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for capital murder shall not be released without the prior approval of the Governor 
in Council. 


The most comprehensive amendments to the Criminal Code since it came into force 
on Apr. 1, 1955 are contained in the Criminal Law Amendment Act (SC 1968-69, c. 38) 
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which was assented to on June 27, 1969 and, with certain exceptions, came into force on 
Aug. 26, 1969. Among the changes are amendments relating to gaming and lotteries, 
“drinking and driving’, homosexual acts and therapeutic abortion. 


The provisions with respect to lotteries, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1970, make 
it lawful for the Federal Government to conduct a lottery and for a provincial government 
to pass legislation enabling it to conduct a lottery either alone or in conjunction with one 
or more other provincial governments. Provincial authorities may issue licences under 
which charitable and religious organizations may be authorized to conduct lotteries and 
games and under which agricultural fairs and exhibitions are no longer restricted to lotteries 
and games conducted on the exhibition grounds. 


Under the amendment, a person is guilty of an offence if he drives a motor vehicle 
while the proportion of alcohol in his blood exceeds 80 milligrammes of alcohol in 100 milli- 
litres of blood. It is compulsory for a driver to take a blood test when required to do so by 
a peace officer who has reasonable and probable grounds to believe that the person’s ability 
to drive is impaired and it is an offence for a person to fail or refuse without reasonable 
excuse to take a blood test when so required. Where such blood test is taken within two 
hours of the alleged offence and the various conditions set out in the legislation relating 
to the taking of the test are complied with, the result of the test is prima facie evidence 
of the proportion of alcohol in the driver’s blood. This amendment came into force on 
Dec. 1, 1969, with the exception of those provinces dealing with the alcohol breathalyzer 
legislation which refers to the specimen of breath to be given to the accused in an approved 
container for his use at the time the breath sample is taken. The proclamation of these 
provisions awaits the development of a suitable container. 


The amendment contains provisions whereby therapeutic abortion is not unlawful 
where the operation is carried out after the therapeutic abortion committee of an accredited 
hospital has certified that the continuation of the pregnancy would or would be likely to 
endanger the life or health of the female. The operation may be performed only by a duly 
qualified medical practitioner and only in an accredited hospital or a hospital approved for 
the purpose by the Minister of Health of a province, who is also entitled to information 
relating to the issue of a certificate and to the operation. 


The amendment removes from the ambit of the criminal law homosexual acts com- 
mitted in private between two consenting adults. 


As noted earlier in this Section, an amendment was made to the Criminal Code in 1959 
restricting the publication of an admission or confession at a preliminary inquiry. Under 
the new amendment, provision is made whereby, on the application of the accused, the 
magistrate or justice holding a preliminary inquiry may make an order forbidding publica- 
tion of any of the evidence until the accused has been discharged or, if he has been com- 
mitted for trial, the trial has ended. Apart from such an order, the prohibition against 
publishing an admission or confession remains. 


Previously, where there was reason to believe that the accused person was unfit on 
account of insanity to stand trial, the issue of his fitness to stand trial was decided as soon 
as it arose. If the court decided that the accused was not fit to stand trial, he was detained 
in custody at the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor. As the merits of the case against 
him were not tried, it was possible for an innocent person to be so detained. Under the 
amendments, the court has the power to postpone dealing with the issue of fitness to stand 
trial until after the prosecutor has presented his evidence. If the prosecutor’s evidence is 
not sufficiently strong to make out a case, the accused may be acquitted and set free. If 
he requires treatment for a mental condition, he may be dealt with under the applicable 
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provincial mental health legislation instead of under the Criminal Code. In addition, in 
order to safeguard the rights of those persons who are found unfit to stand trial and therefore 
detained in custody, the Lieutenant-Governor of the province is authorized to appoint a 
board to review at least every six months the case of every person so detained, also to review 
at least every six months the case of every person who is held in custody in the province 
following an acquittal on account of insanity at the time the offence was committed. 


In regard to sentence, the amendment contains provisions enabling courts to make 
more liberal use of suspended sentences, with or without probation. The amendments 
remove the previous restriction which prevented the court from suspending the passing 
of sentence when the offender had more than one previous conviction; enable probation 
orders to be transferred from one province to another; enable the court to make a probation 
order in addition to a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding two years; and make it a 
substantive offence, punishable on summary conviction, for a person on probation wilfully 
to refuse to comply with the probation order. 


The new legislation also contains amendments relating to appeals by way of new trial 
in summary conviction cases which are designed to make the institution of such appeals 
less complicated and costly. For example, it is no longer necessary, as formerly, for the 
appellant to provide a transcript of the evidence taken at his trial unless the appeal court 
specifically orders him to do so. The definition of ‘‘dangerous sexual offender’’, introduced 
in 1961 (SC 1960-61, cc. 43-44), is narrowed to give the court of appeal express power to 
order a new hearing in the case of an appeal arising out of an application for preventive 
detention of a person as a habitual criminal or as a dangerous sexual offender. 


Section 2.—-Adult Offenders and Convictions 


Offences may be classified under two headings, “indictable offences’? and “offences 
punishable on summary conviction”. Indictable offences are grouped in two main cate- 
gories: (1) offences that violate the Criminal Code and (2) offences against federal statutes. 
These include the more serious crimes. Offences punishable on summary conviction— 
those not expressly made indictable—include offences against the Criminal Code, provincial 
statutes and municipal by-laws. It is debatable how far some summary conviction offences 
are of a criminal nature and whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many 
are breaches of municipal by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort, as, for 
example, parking violations or practising trades without licence but, on the other hand, 
summary conviction offences may include such serious charges as assault and contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. 


The following Subsection 1 deals with adults convicted of indictable offences, Sub- 
section 2 with young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences, Subsection 3 with 
convictions for summary conviction offences and Subsection 4 with appeals. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons, so that it may be possible to 
evaluate the population engaged in prohibited activities and to help in the treatment 
of anti-social behaviour in terms of subject-centred action. In the present counting 
system, although individuals may be charged with more than one offence, only one offence 
is tabulated for each person. This offence is selected according to the following criteria: 
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(1) if the person were tried on several charges, the offence selected is that for which pro- 
ceedings were carried to the farthest stage—conviction and sentence; (2) if there were 
several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was 
awarded; (3) if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the 
offence selected is the more serious one, as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by 
the law; (4) if a person were prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another—for 
example, charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter—the offence selected is the 
one for which the person was convicted. 


In 1967 there were 51,388 adults charged with 86,689 indictable offences, of whom 
45,703 were found guilty of 76,681 offences. In the previous year there were 51,080 adults 
charged with 89,176 indictable offences, of whom 45,670 were found guilty of 79,865 offences. 


1.—Persons Charged and Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 
100,000 Population 16 Years of Age or Over, by Province, 1966 and 1967 


Gonrivted 
Persons Charged Persons Convicted pee reed 
Province or Territory of Fein oe 
1966 1967 1966 1967 1966 1967 
No. No. : No. iio! No. p.c. No. No. 
Newioundlan den, 42 acts isterccyecctes sinis seeaiaieseveies- 795 541 784 98.6 531 98.1 269 184 
Princerwdwandelslandwesn peers das eerte st se 110 129 107 97.3 120 93.0 154 1738 
INO VATOCOLIAN f eciccneron oe ovs.de seit cee 1,694 1,697 1,517 | 89.6 1,516 89.3 310 309 
ING WD DUNS WEG kun cemrcintcrcrcrsrle este sie tiersiotsiele sc 1,338 1,385 1,293 96.6 1,334 96.3 332 345 
Quebec racist ciieiston eisis isis slareie is tee sotawieesieiey 11,185 | 10,682 | 10,102 90.3 | 9,125 90.5 272 239 
Ontario etnrrtesrect 1 scsi Ctusiehs eine eter cerapst ane 17,946 | 18,441 | 15,745 87.7 | 16,025 86.9 343 335 
Man iho b aoa cnt Yate jsine cers ies tema erate 2,773 | 2,985 | 2,482 89.5 | 2,689 91.6 391 419 
Haske tehewanln avec accuse cere ties wisest tte 2,219 | 2,346 | 2,052 92.5 | 2,156 91.9 334 347 
AUD Gebel mem apt ter set ran noieetcisteteretenerrscris sete 4,890 | 5,134 | 4,508 92.2 | 4,735 92.2 488 499 
British: Comm tey «avec terre eikonal can eis 7,759 | 8,474] 6,750 87.0 | 7,267 85.8 535 548 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.......... 371 224 830 88.9 205 91.5 1,454 820 
Canada ecd x. craic oscar ance 51,080 | 51,388 | 45,670 89.4 | 45,703 88.9 352 341 


Table 2 classifies indictable offences by type of offence for 1966 and 1967. Class I 
covers offences against the person and in 1967 there were 6,217 males and 293 females 
convicted in this category, mostly for assaults of various kinds. Classes IT to IV deal with 
offences against property. Thefts predominate among the offences in these classes, and 
breaking and entering, extortion and robbery—serious crimes which involve acts of violence— 
are the next most numerous. Class V deals with offences relating to currency and Class 
VI with miscellaneous offences; among the latter, the most numerous convictions are for 
offences connected with gaming, betting and lotteries. In 1967 there were 768 men and 195 
women convicted under federal statutes of whom 730 men and 190 women were offenders 
under the Narcotic Control Act. 
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2.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 
1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
po, eos 
onvicte onvicte' 
Class of Offence Persons Persons |——- 
Charged Charged 
M. F, M. FE, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code 
Class I.—Offences against the Person......... 8,365 6,582 366 75957 6,217 293 
Abduction and kidnapping..................... 57 35 2 63 46 — 
Assault, causing bodily harm, common, on 

police and obstruction...............00...000- 6,009 4,833 264 5,476 4,367 220 
Offences against females!...................... 1,037 770 31 1,029 742 18 
Causing death by criminal negligence,? man- 

sinugh terial Murer. .oscadscrosseiennaenaelten 198 130 12 248 158 10 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and 

danger....... ad boabie uodooa UO Ban IOnoee oer 265 183 16 292 192 24 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor 

WG Coons Sonosods Fi. GenpoodEsmaAS oso be sHedbe 39 37 = 23, 22 _— 
Duties tending to preservation of life........... 13 9 == 14 9 1 
Other offences against the person.............. 747 585 41 812 681 20 

Class Ii.—Offences against Property with 

WONG CO ee eta. oesia cs ne ae 8,676 7,817 148 8,955 8,012 167 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and 

TOD DEL Vie dae es icen scrondicee aes torte teak 8,676 7,817 148 8,955 8,012 167 

Class I1I.—Offences against Property without 

WEOICIECO HS RoE oot Secreted ncamie eee 26, 203 19,414 4,525 26,187 19,244 4,615 
Fraud and false pretences................22000- 2,981 2,264 356 2,980 2,260 365 
HAVING I POSHSESSION, cies ace sistee ec «ocr eineeeees 2,742 2,260 124 3,003 2,467 129 
MIDELEL GoM Rete Tete fehe fost go ce AaseNerecarn sisi SG RST 20,480 14,890 4,045 20,204 14,517 4,121 

Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property 1,428 1,191 59 1,394 1,167 53 
PATSoncand OtHOEAITES.. seem ec aslevicie- ne ncaa re 176 131 8 141 106 9 
Other interference with property............... 15252 1,060 51 1,253 1,061 44 

Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relat- 

AINCICO CC MPENC Yee yan oer cree ie are 1,247 992 159 1,335 1,059 167 
Forgery and uttering forged documents........ At 5D: 928 151 1,204 963 156 
Offences relating to currency.............-.....- 92 64 8 131 96 ll 

Class Vi.—Other Offences............-.2-2.-54: 4,545 3,616 373 4,277 3,420 326 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired..... 368 301 8 210 168 2 
Praying Ww nde InvOxICa ve” oe-coc'ec cuca see nneaee 21 20 _— uf 6 = 
Gaming, betting and lotteries.................- 889 766 70 663 586 43 
Keeping bawdy Ousessj.<\isnen ssi wm « vca cecs ope 177 31 136 155 26 107 
Various Ober OU CUCES. cnccx vicars aes a.166 geroiss e 3,090 2,498 159 3,242 2,634 174 

Totals, Criminal Code... .........;--.4- 50, 464 39,612 5,630 50,105 39,119 5,621 
Federal Statutes 

BArcovic OntrolAGbas. sees seissair aia sleieinerereratae 567 297 96 1,234 730 190 

MO er ASA TIECH co tet wee Mire efanies hive Us oiled 49 32 3 49 38 5 

Totals, Federal Statutes............... 616 329 99 1, 283 768 195 

GYANG UP ORAS Corr oat ene 51,080 39, 941 5,729 51,388 39, 887 5,816 


! Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted 
rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise, 
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3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1966 and 1967 


Item 1966 1967 Item 1966 1967 
No No No. No. 
Total Persons Convicted......... 45,670 45,703 Sex 
Malet oe Sx Pee re Ne ee eee 39,941 39, 887 
Memalet eer n tyes elo ee 5,729 5,816 
TYPE oF OccuUPATION 
Agriculture st eee ae tae eee 1,189 | 1,054 ase ue pes i . 
Armed iServices ace riees aren ' 261 261 || Unable to read or write.......... 287 235 
Clerical See ee ee ee eee. 1,348 1,517 olementary nn coe eee een: 16, 196 14,422 
Commercial and managerial....... 2,130 Liat es \eElichischoolkamesmeaen centre te 18,879 18,821 
@onstructiona een see cae ans 4,296 4,785 SUPCLION ce-ch pees oem 716 982 
MMINANCE saver ctttice cate sisiete ce rere acters 53 51 Grademotistated = nate seeteeerie 1,335 1,105 
Fishing, trapping and logging...... 1,479 1,370 Notigivenes. vata qo ter aerate 8, 257 10,138 
a boOurer waine on eee as 8,617 7,603 
Manufacturing and mechanical..... 4,330 4,008 AGE 
hye ae ee ae a ny ALA YG to 19. Yeats ioe se one neae 14,722 | 14,683 
ervice— 
: 7 20 to24yearsy ene eee 9,675 9,734 
Domesbicgsncntcae artes oc) cence 971 847 
25 tod 4 Vea4rsiancacixcoeciiad cree en 13,819 13,154 
PersOnalen Jena seme ance os 1,506 1,667 : 

. Adi y CATSiOLr OVECL eer tee ee at 3,863 3,738 
(Professional ewe eee tec cie iets 505 507 NGL 3591 4°394 
Public and protective............ 85 83 AGLI NGS GEOL OE CBC FOG HG AIAC O08 , , 
Osher Merl acielte rade seta tc deal 221 234 

Students seer eer eee oe ont 4,337 4,676 BIRTHPLACE 
Transportation and communica- Canada. puscetectiee ne ene 37, 957 36,291 
IONS ere eseerscerkei boesgue onde 2,924 2,413 British Isles and other Common- 
Unemployed and retired (incl. wealth cuzcnesc:ayre aut sae 833 832 
housewives)...............+40. 5,665 | 5,531 | United States.....00.00 0.2... 376 467 
NOU Given wri ones oot he towne seanee 5,034 6,651 HUTODe Roya eee eee ee: 1,921 2,004 
S18, nd, ware orate orto corona sien 135 119 
Other foreign countries........... 57 56 
Marita Status Notelven omer noe 4,391 5,934 
Slit (eS hth AA aA OBE oO Sacre Ones 27,190 26, 602 = s 
Married Miata sees oa a 11/496 | 10/985 eeu EAge 
Widowed! ameter cto tasters es 434 401 Uimbanicentrestenas ater eee eee 35, 667 34,942 
WD IVOT CEM Ae ec cree ieee nicer 454 AG Jee | plurals dis trictste meister ern eee 7,125 7,062 
Separated. ceeyocnctimemoics ensyiee 1,783 197138 Indeterminates.)eenet seat ees 1,007 1,093 
INOUZIVENy cieeee atic te aes 4,313 E550 le Notigivent errs. ated heer 1,871 2,606 


Female Offenders.—There were 5,816 female offenders convicted of indictable 
offences in 1967 compared with 5,729 in 1966. Of these offenders, Ontario accounted for 
2,368, Quebec for 1,055 and British Columbia for 1,052. The ratio of female offenders con- 
victed to total persons convicted moved upward from 12.5 p.c. in 1966 to 12.7 p.c. in 1967, 
ranging from 2.5 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to 14.8 p.ec. in Ontario. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1966 and 1967 


| 
Females Convicted 
Females Convicted o 

Province or Territory Total Eon 

1966 1967 1966 1967 

No No. p.c¢ p.c 
Newiound land ayes sevccn tran cey. eet earn ea eee ie arate 92 35 ib sce 6.6 
Prince award island sneer weeteh wticn hk tor eee ee ener tees tere eats 4 3 3.7 2.5 
INGV SiS COLL AAAS orice nt ase a, SO Le eee eaten 136 124 9.0 8.2 
INQ AREY gi \yg Oey ete Ge SUT CMAN CON RA TYE OOOA aT eb aed SRE ACE oes Onomeay 97 102 Uets 7.6 
CTI G! eel acs cca MERRIE SCALES PSE Oe ar es cA ea eS cr 1,443 1,055 14.3 11.6 
ONCETIO See Aen Pelee iceres acer EE rete ee nee 2,180 2,368 13.8 14.8 
Manitobaecst pine tad pair mort tay te one toe ene te orcas 278 335 1122 12.5 
Saskatchewan 5e et critic wise ee eet leh sc ean ie ek ae epee Peete 179 202 8.7 9.4 
Ye) atone Aan SCONE ctr SUSE EM aa eS Sha oles Reco een a Sete 487 524 10.8 14.0 
British: Columbia sea aace ick areas oie ae eee ated ee: he eee 817 1,052 1201 14.5 
Vukon and Northwestplernitories sc erm. se ee ccton aes een ieee 16 16 |] 4.8 7.8 
Canada ae See aL Ae ot ORT: 5,729 5,816 12.5 12.7 
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fultiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons having more than one 
conviction at a court appearance for the years 1963 to 1967. Multiple convictions occur 
most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, having in possession, and 
breaking and entering. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1963-67 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Persons Convicted of— 

DEOLLEN CES CPC CE eo esa Moe Ae eles Se eRe ae 6,244 6,085 5,754 6,032 6,023 
BIOMLENCER yaa ieee furs atone sia ove Stoeesieolele oe CD Ias euch sla ver oraio are 2,155 2,094 2,063 2,071 2,138 
PMC NEE OT) CRS I Poe io tee ae toes AVav ee oS TOISAS ote secs io 1,164 1,052 1,045 1,016 1,000 
DIOL ENCES parse etec titers tate a tretowia te et ctane cine ere ottrete, choles 615 587 564 651 597 
GRQTE ENCES Sys ace sree eruiaictate ean atest cin SE, San, ctr eee yess 407 412 399 425 347 
BOWEN CES. oe ce-ars,s oss aie RTae ns a areca i ee easlece Mepae ieee 276 258 270 291 227 
BIOHONCES ceteris o lerkcie sai gee iays see om ae eretater Ss torte 217 209 213 208 182 
NLOITON CES apne aes siete eas cla ee oh ee oa ee et ors me eieieonic 170 151 156 135 141 
EOYOIEONCES oieet hot oma eis Sse oe BE Ree PO See TO 123 121 138 116 118 
IEE COOL ENCES G octets Aeltoian eo Nene eo Oc aeeic late mene 491 476 440 467 396 
PALO ENCES OL OVER «oat a aioe Sane s SR RIA Pa oo oe 169 151 158 153 110 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence................ 12,031 11,596 11,200 11,565 11,279 
‘Lotals. Convicted of.One Offence... 6. .cc cess onal eens cee 30, 883 30,501 30, 632 34,105 34,424 
Grand Totals es. aoe cece en eee ponte 42,914 42,097 41,832 45,670 45,703 


Disposition of Cases and Previous Convictions.—As shown in Table 1, p. 512, of 
all suspects before the courts for indictable offences in 1967, 88.9 p.c. were adjudged guilty. 
There was, however, considerable variation among the provinces in this respect, the propor- 
tion ranging from 85.8 p.c. in British Columbia to 98.1 p.c. in Newfoundland. 


Table 6 shows that of the 45,703 persons convicted in 1967, 25.7 p.c. had no previous 
conviction, 13.2 p.c. had previously been found guilty of one offence and 30.0 p.c. had two 
or more earlier convictions; court records for the other 31.1 p.c. were not obtained. There 
is little change in these percentages from year to year. 


6.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition of Cases and Previous 
Convictions, 1966 and 1967 


Item 1966 1967 Item 1966 1967 

No. No. No. No. 
CATHOO Aso coos heaters 51,080 51,388 Males convicted...............00: 39,941 39,887 
FR CGMILLER. a5 ot eases eas 4,237 4,939 |) Females convicted............... 5,729 5,816 
Disagreement of jury.............. 11 vf Hursticonvictionoecs scan ce coer 11,734 12-192 
Stay of proceedings................ 473 638 Second conviction.............+.-. 6,030 5,563 
GOR SEU Uae aie ons Deere et aera a cee Set 21 49 Reiterated convictions........... 13,701 12,695 
Detained because of insanity....... 52 De INotigivenars seca sae one eer ase 14,205 15,333 


Sentences, Method of Trial and Court Proceedings.—Table 7 summarizes 
the first court sentences given for indictable offences, Table 8 shows the method of trial 
and disposition of cases, and Table 9 shows persons charged and convicted of indictable 
crimes according to trial court. 


Two kinds of sentences maintain for a certain period of time a relationship between 
the person dealt with by the court and the legal institutions of a community—probation 
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and commitment to an institution. 


account when arriving at a legal decision. 


There are several types of institutions to which a per- 
son can be committed, such as penitentiaries, reformatories, gaols and industrial farms. 
Theoretically, every institution has a specific purpose which is supposed to be taken into 


In practice, however, the availability of an 


institution in a given community is a factor in determining the decision rendered by the 


court. 


7.—First Court Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1966 and 1967 


Sentence 


1966 
Optionohfinessea- s-easene 


Gaol— 
Under onesyears.o-c6. 
One year or over.......... 


Reformatory and Training 
School Wy jaeao cece meses 


Penitentiary— 
Under two years.......... 
Two years and under five. 
Five years and under ten.. 
Ten years and under four- 


Suspended sentence without 
DLODALION jy. qecleripres aisles 


Suspended sentence with pro- 
PD AULOM Ie os ns ciiatareteiale rahe scapes ie 


1967 
@bptionvofitine sass sna: 


Gaol— 
Under one year........... 
One year or over.......... 


Reformatory and Training 
DEN OOl sey kates catamarans 


Penitentiary— 

Under two years.......... 
Two years and under five. . 
Five years and under ten.. 
Ten years and under four- 

Uae) hee ao Cehi ees Or eS 
Fourteen years or over.... 
Wbife weer inser hee are as 
IPreventuv.er..aaciren eum ae 


Suspended sentence without 
DLODAtIONS eee es wheels 


Suspended sentence with pro- 
pationtewst wate tech ai 


YUN 

Nfid.|P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. ae Canada 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
229 32 452 341} 2,899) 4,571 541 559} 1,543] 1,558 53]| 12,778 
166 24 395 407} 2,659} 3,016 570 602] 1,265) 2,089 191) 11,384 
47 4 19 50 274 385 135 158 468 598 28 2,166 
4 1 11 4 158} 1,851 34, — —_ 99 i 2,163 
— _— — 12 2 186 7 3 24 10 _ 222 
29 ll 159 97 522 626 128 76 231 335 5 2,219 
1) = 10 14 110 113 11 3 31 28 2 323 
1} — — 1 24 20) 2 4 5 1 58 
15 10} — —— il 4 — 30 
= = 23 = 17 i) = 1 1 4 1 37 
Se ES pee te 2 Ae Veen 10) — 14 
SP) || Se bo 5 hs) Ee vac 3. 9 
100 29 171 141} 1,753] 1,055 554 410 568 914 34 5,729 
207 6 298 226] 1,662] 3,898 502 238 394} 1,093 14 8,538 
784 107) 1,517) 1,293|10,102)15,745| 2,482) 2,052) 4,508) 6,750 330) 45,670 
158 49 448 297| 2,695] 4,692 589 536] 1,581) 1,547 44 12,636 
142 35, 388 420) 2,328] 3,280 611 730| 1,326] 2,124 92) 11,476 
20 1 16 41 257 336 140 125 539 611 6 2,092 
—_— _ 1 5 102} 1,847 56; — 1 113 _ 2,125 
21; — 1 11 2 137 16 8 18 16 _— 230 
30 16 171 109 469 592 140 111 273 396 6 2,313 
_— —_ 1] 7 59 96 9 12 42 69 _— 305 
_— _ —_— 1 14 12 3 1 4 14 _— 49 
_ _ _- 1 13 12; — —_— — 5 _— 31 
1} — _ _ if 12 6 2 6 6 _— 40 
— _— -- -- ul 1 1; — 2 8 _— 13 
ca pee | ee gal ee 4 pe Se Pl 7 
80 8 161 170} 1,555] 1,096 582 363 592] 1,185 17 5,809 
79 11 319 272) 1,619) 3,911 536 268 351| 1,171 40 8,577 
531 120) 1,516) 1,334) 9,125)16,025| 2,689) 2,156) 4,735] 7,267 205)| 45,703 


METHOD OF TRIAL FOR INDICTABLE OFFENSES 
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8.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1967 


| VoD: 
Method of Trial and Sex |Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. |Alta. |B.C. and ||\Canada 
iIN.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. No. 
By Judge and Jury— | 
Convictedee.5 ovecse.c% M. 4 1 22 4 90 324 39 39 15 174 9 721 
F.| — _ 2 1 3 22; — 2 2 2 il 35 
PLCUMIULEU is. csc ees oe +e M.| — ] 9 2 21 133 17 11 3 62 3 262 
F. 1 = _ 1 1 17 1 1 1 _— 27 
Detained because of 
SDAATNGY oh <5 cece a ot M.| — _ — — ] 3; — 2 1 3 — 12 
F.) — _ _— _— _ 1 1 1 = = = 3 
Disagreement of jury.. ay _ — 1] — Biase ee 1) — 7 
Stay of proceedings.....M.] — — — 1} — 2 1 2 1 23 — 30 
104 — _ 1); — — _ 2) — 3 
2 [oR SS) | a oe M.| — 1) — _ 46| — 47 
F.| — _ — _ 1} — -- — — — 1 
By a Judge without 
Jury— 
Convicted.........': arom Ls 1 11 44 5| 1,580 512 55 94 301 174 — PAS HEH 
F.; — — i 225 32 3 5 22 13 301 
Acquitted... ccc.cs<s05. M. 2 3 9 1 389 142 28 30 106 60 — 770 
F.| — _ 1, = 23 21 2 3 10 6 = 66 
Detained because of 
INSANILY,2 «eee oscete M. 2) — -- — _ — 2 
Fy) — —_— —_ — — _— —_— — — — — 
Stay of proceedings.....M.| — — — = — Z 6 24 12 44 
F.| — — _ — _ _— _— 1 3 3 = i 
By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
(Convicted so .c.akiacsse0souvl. 345 51 691 690) 2,714] 7,628) 1,008 961} 1,928} 2,861 89]| 18,966 
F, 14 i 42 33 147 592 67 43 118 286 8 1,351 
ICC UIttEd 2 ..:cre1s eo are ors M. 2 2 68 18 280 917 27 35 95 276 6 1,726 
F.| — —_— 4, — 19 91 3 3 7 35 1 163 
Detained because of 
so og i aaa ta 3; — a 2 2 5} — 2 2; — —_ 18 
4 — 
Stay of proceedings.....M.| — = a = =* aaa i) 5) 190 ] 263 
F 5 on 48 1 54 
By a Magistrate, Absolute 
Jurisdiction— 
(CONVICKEN iy caaeninraer M. 146 54) 635 533} 3,686] 5,193] 1,252 860} 1,967) 3,006 91|| 17,423 
F, 21 2 79 68 680) 1,722 265 152 382 Go 7 4,129 
PRC CNMIELOCL, 5 cn scoreess ecco lel) == 3 83 22 186 857 11 84 121 241 5| 1,613 
F.| — — 4 3 25 171 5 8 15 80 2} 313 
Detained because of 
ADBANILY oc. oearece 4 caren 3 2| — — — 6 3; — — 2 2 _ 15 
F.| — —_ — 1] — —_ _ — 1 2 
Stay of proceedings.....M.| — — 1) — 61 ] ] 112 176 
F.| — — — saa —. = 15) — 1 45 — 61 
Totals, Persons Charged 541 129; 1,697) 1,385/10,082/18,441| 2,935) 2,346) 5,134) 8,474 224) 51,388 
= | - | — = I 
Totals, Persons Con- | | | 
yA Re as = ee 531 120) 1,516) 1,334) 9,125 16,025, 2,689) 2,156) 4,735) 7,267 205 45,708 
' | i 
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9.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences according to Trial Court, by 
Province, 1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
Persons Charged and Convicted by— Persons Charged and Convicted by— 
Province or Territory : ; 
and Item Fone . Eohice 
ieoce Juvenile [ Rae Juvenile 
and or |County) Higher Total ane or |County| Higher aopell 
Man Family| Court | Court Mia Family} Court | Court Oe. 
cipal Court cipal Court 
Court Court 
= No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
Chargedieyiw ss. cccenes 704 81 4 6 795 501 32 3 5 541 
C@onwiciedmeenesee ee ner 694 81 4 5 784 494 32 1 4 531 
Prince Edward Island— 
@harged Syn ceecska ee 91 3 16 _ 110) 113 — 15 1 129 
@onvictedijqs ses 89 3 15 — 107 108 — 12 _— 120 
Nova Scotia— 
@hareedinae at cceuneenae 1,593 16 40 45 1,694]) 1,580 28 57 32 | 1,697 
Convicted Waasecanee ce 1,445 13 32 27 1,517] 1,419 28 47 22 1,516 
New Brunswick— 
Gharged Qarerreas eee 1,308 7 14 10 1,339), 1,368 1 if 9] 1,385 
Convicted oem ee 1,264 7 14 8 1,293] 1,323 1 5 5 | 1,334 
Quebec— 
Ghargedisercr--feaees 7,916 | 2,009 | 1,115 1455) PAL 185 S713 22084 122223 112 | 10,082 
Gonvyacted rears en ee 7,134 1,993 858 117 10,102) 5,210 2,017 1,809 89 9,125 
Ontario— 
@harged’yeycitasarvatenes 16,836 72 913 125 17, 946]| 17,100 79 1,108 154 | 18,441 
Convicteda eee eee 14,968 64 628 85 | 15,745) 15,063 72 793 97 | 16,025 
Manitoba— 
Glrnfqaal, cosnesdoacoann 2,260 417 66 30 2,773|| 2,246 540 91 gs I DAUR 
Wonvictedann ences oer 2,002 410 49 21 2,482)| 2,081 511 Lay 40 2,689 
Saskatchewan— 
@hargedisrnc meee s 2,069 4 98 47 2,218) 2,144 5 149 48 | 2,346 
G@onvactedaey seer 1,947 3 70 32 2,052) 2,012 4 107 33 2,156 
Alberta— 
@harged!2 anew rane asts 4,468 22 60 340 4,890) 4,595 49 75 415 5,134 
(Convacteds ee ae 4,200 22 45 241 4,508) 4,346 49 53 287 4,735 
British Columbia— 
Charzediiten won srccr 6, 489 859 252 159 7,759|| 6,879 1,055 371 169 8,474 
(Compre. asangcancee 5,626 848 170 106 6,750) 5,895 1,009 252 111 7,267 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
(Charged inenaceeriseskic 327 1 23 20 371 211 = — 138 224 
Wonwicted eee 303 1 15 ll 330) 195 = — 10 205 
Canada— 
Charged joc-s-peeccseee 44,061 | 3,491 | 2,601 927 | 51,080) 42,450 | 3,823 | 4,099 | 1,016 | 51,388 
Convicted.............. 39,672 | 3,445 | 1,900 653 | 45,670) 38,146 | 3,723 | 3,136 698 | 45,703 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) 
Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Attention has been focused in recent years on the needs of the young adult offenders 
of from 16-24 years of age who constitute a promising field for modern reception and 
diagnostic facilities equipped with educational, trade training and other formative dis- 
ciplines. The young men and women in this age group account for 22.9 p.c. of the total 
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population 16 years of age or over, but they form over half of the criminal population com- 


mitting indictable offences. 


The group includes some of the most daring offenders who 


already may be experienced criminals as well as first offenders likely to be turned from 
crime by further education and training. There were 24,417 young adult offenders in 


1967, little changed from the previous year. 


10.— Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1966 and 1967 


Vers 
Year, Age Group and Sex | Nfid./P.E.I} N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and ||\Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
1966 
LG i CATS cere aisha esses M. 188 32 319 229| 1,805] 2,272 430 33 592} 1,021 25) 7,250 
F, 18} — 22 10 186 206 28 23 48 100 1 642 
I Estas 72 12)) SAE" aR Pe ee M. 99 15 276 246) 1,097] 2,274 367 341 651 821 37 6,224 
F, 8 1 15 11 118 249 55 25 53 70 1 606 
OD Meee Oa ete mc oieccvers ate M. 161 16} 332} 274) 1,986) 2,901) 402} 395) 896] 1,252 54] 8, 669 
if 18} — 27 9) 289, 340 39 34 96] 150 4) 1,006 
Motalsy 1966272 san 492 64; 991) 779) 5,481] 8,242) 1,321] 1,155) 2,336) 3,414 122|| 24,397 
1967 
LGie= VP YCATS¥esic< cae cere os 98 17 283 243) 1,845] 2,298 476 319 622) 1,100 24 7,325 
15 3} — 16) 16 158 218 58 24 52 121 1 667 
LRAT Oe toca eee o. = setesa'e M. 90 24| 271) 224) 991) 2,278} 372} 320) 700) 870 12) 6,152 
F, 6} — 18 16 69) 227 48} 17 60 77 1 539 
PAID ZF he Aerie M. 126 32 355 300) 1,614] 2,867 518 459 996) 1,425 48 8,740 
F, 7; — 23 18 154 381 60 30 109 205 7 994 
Motals, 196722.) 40 o. 330 73| 966) 817) 4,831] 8,269] 1,532) 1,169) 2,539] 3,798 93), 24,417 
11.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1966 and 1967 
1966 1967 
Class of Offence 
Males Females Males Females 
i No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code 
Class I.—Offences against the Person....................... 2,794 108 2,652 91 
Abductiomand Iidnapping .0e5, goes hides omemaot Ae ejee e cece 23 1 27 — 
Assault, causing bodily harm, common, on police and obstruc- 

Gir ee Be oa kOe, he. Se ae 2,147 77 1,965 71 
Oflencestaraingt lemalesh’ 26 of. sth cade cee teas cin eee 305 8 306 4 
Causing death by criminal negligence,? manslaughter and 

PULL OE NE PA Ae eare oe ee eae pa ne Hoe ines Sanita 44 2 58 q 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and danger......... 61 5 74 6 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicle............ 18 — 11 — 
Duties tending to preservation of life.................00e000- 1 —_ — _— 
Other offences against the perSon.............0ccc cece eens 195 15 211 6 

Class I1.— Offences against Property with Violence......... 5,724 106 5,811 119 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery......... 5,724 106 5,811 119 
Class II.—Offences against Property without Violence.... 10,925 1,746 10,626 1,632 
rand) sid idle prokenGed nce i cac.cr cen ecladdacies tne cerns 666 160 76 147 
PTARADIH SHORSCHBION Go. feia otarcr te tere a arars teariohcly atalarete ofc panera 1,304 61 1,440 72 
PSIOLU A ee ee te ate Aas SUGAR g BORG Nestea ag tomate Ocha ea 8,955 1,525 8,510 1,413 


Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse , 
2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise, 


attempted rape and seduction, 


and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, 
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11.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1966 and 1967—concluded 


1966 1967 
Class of Offence 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code—concluded 

Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property............. 756 25 735 24 
Arson and other fires i. vas eects wots oeieis oto aracinte seiaiorniere eile 66 3 58 6 
Other interference with property...............cceseecc eee 690 22 677 18 

Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Cur- 

POMC ee Nic oe toca cies ee he alte eos ome 375 79 467 88 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.............0....0005 353 75 431 84 
Offences relating CONCurrene yn waases cies cece ss scavshereianeiersisieisereetere 22 4 36 4 

Class VE=Other Offences iyo. ccc cs oe tees ce telion esas aa 1,459 150 1,475 136 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired................... 41 1 26 = 
Drivang-whiletintoxicated | Ae. ss ceteris one deen aes mee 1 — 2 _ 
Gaming bettingandslotteriess mace eens ate een eee 39 6 17 4 
Keeping baw dy Houses saie pies oie cepa sls ora iereravareetelare io arora 11 71 4 40 
Warronsjother ofencesten cts tant aden oe ce ee aaa 1,367 72 1,426 92 

Totals; Criminal Cod eyes sencree cee seen oak 22,033 2,214 21, 766 2,090 
Federal Statutes 

INarcobic Control Achaea sara ciostec ate ete nie einis aahutecrelttarsvey ave afereiae ne 106 39 445 108 

@thenstatirbes ss ses a eciss site ovale sa rlcre cles Ose seca date ciate 4 1 6 2 

Totals, Federal Statutes. ............0--080ccscenenes 110 40 451 110 

Grandi Totals) jerecseee ne ois hee ea onetors 22,143 2,254 225217 2,200 


12.— Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 
Disposition of Sentences 

M. F, M. F. M. F, M. in 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Suspended sentence. 2,600 392 1,960 777 2,680 410 2,029 690 
Probation= ease e se. 6,157 655 1,380 346 6, 182 728 1,308 359 
ANG» ce clove teetoe 4,578 754 5,637 1,809 4,448 660 5,472 2,056 
Gr Ole ars es tare tonic eicaSoeors feces enetate rs 6,113 364 6,629 54 6, 287 299 6,575 407 
Reformatory and training school...| 1,497 79 532 55 1,454 82 543 46 
Penitentiary esas i coh «tence. 1,198 10 | 1,651 44 || 1.164 Sle tn788 58 
Death ee aes sae tanitsaecere — — 9 — 2 -- 5 — 


Subsection 3.—Conyictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction are triable by magistrates and justices of 
the peace under Part XXIV of the Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, c. 51) or under the provincial 
summary conviction Acts as the case may be. Data relating to these offences are based on 
convictions; no information is available on either the number of persons involved in these 
offences or the number of charges. In these cases, following arrest or summons to appear 
in court, the accused person must be tried by a magistrate or justice of the peace without 
the intervention of a jury. Such cases are heard in police court with a minimum of delay. 
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—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1967 and 1968 


Type of Offence 1967 19681 Type of Offence 1967 1968} 
No. No. No. No. 
SOriminal Cod Csskccrecceac's sra:scene 113,578 89,014 | Federal Statutes—concluded 

Attempts, conspiracies, acces- Is eORies. Mec ae beac ee cena 985 1,078 
sories, counselling.............. 240 258 Hood and Price.) s..be eee 109 161 

Attempt to commit suicide...... 440 269 || Harbour Board and Merchant 

TOTES 13 by gal OKO) Co ey ae li 363 153 Seamen’sizeenceoee cases 40 125 

Causing disturbance by being Imm pra clon waeeee sn eset: 291 224 
ATEN Ree Pn ere cnet 5,514 3,035 IncomesDaxs- semen eerinees 6,777 7,063 

Woromon ‘assaults... 22.056 <0. et 10,042 7,978 || Indian— 

Communicating venereal disease 16 5 Intoxi¢a tion sane eritenc ener 3,697 2,023 

Contempt of court............... 25 23 Others ia) ee ee eee aoe 1,130 797 

Corrupting, morals... ....5 ss. on §57 346 || Juvenile Delinquents— 

Cruelty to animals............... 87 83 Adults who contribute to delin- 

Damage not exceeding $50 and QUENCY. SAGAN. dao wl seerieee 1,663 922 
other interference with prop- Incorigibilityveeeseee eee ee 1,505 1,421 
EL Vere ates an te tiete ate ones 4,685 3,497 Inducing child to leave home, 

Disorderly conduct.............. 17,836 13,148 OOM aki circ tak AOE cede Deans 40 23 

Duty of persons to provide neces- Sexual immorality............. 1,172 117 
BALICS Pee sees. tae eee eecles 2,167 3484 Lords ay. saeee mente cmen teniooe 83 65 

Duty to safeguard dangerous National Defence................ \ 97 421 
eS EN CTS Ree ao 2 aie ee 15 8 Railway onoatee ce oe tents ace 1,037 965 

Fraudulently obtaining food or : Unemployment Insurance........ 4,402 2,825 
NOORING ee eon os a eee nae 1,044 1,086 || Weights and Measures........... 92 47 

Fraudulentiy obtaining transpor- Other federal statutes............ 5,868 6,383 
GALLON tet cities poe cas oes 179 151 

Gaming, betting, lotteries....... 1,678 597 |\Provincial Statutes............... 1,382,451 | 1,529,313 

Lisi buaiats EY STs) eee inn ata cee 632 180 || Children of Unmarried Parents.. 742 1,170 

Killing or injuring bird or animal Deserted Wives and Children’s 
other. than cattle. ..:.......... 51 30 Maintenances. cchiticcnne nner 7,925 7,686 

Motor Vehicle— Game and Fisheries............. 7,262 5, 822 
Criminal negligence in oper- Highway Trafiic— 

DION a rah Sento. aise oe oie 398 432 Driving without care.......... 69, 144 72,149 
Dangerous driving............. 8,127 2,692 Othenitratiieweae eee ee 1,002,265 | 1,217,437 
Dangerous operation of vessel, Liquor Control— 

OUG. oe ope chatete nie sis. sia foie ete vip. Bais 288 161 Imboxtcationeer qmeeeceee ane 124,265 92,473 
Driving while impaired Se ae 30,731 27,531 Oth erty. Aer ee. ee eee oe 142 293 110,270 
Driving while disqualified..... 7,928 6,643 Master and Servant.............- 658 584 
Driving while intoxicated...... 1,438 1,250 || Medical, Dentistry and Phar- 

Failing to stop at scene of INACY een aaoiere ake heen 108 45 

RCCIGCH UN Wevreiaadss bile Sa clcein 6,198 4,009 |) Mental Diseases................. 245 244 
Motor vehicle equipped with | Prairie and Forest Fire Preven- 

SMOKE sereens.7 4. cae aials sos 38 22 UICC Ce a ee rN A A 122 145 
Taking motor vehicle without Protection of Children........... 4,321 3,093 

Consenteng ane ee eee eee 1,812 Te 500Neubliculcalthepeensenme tence 765 298 

Offensive weapons............... ie yAL 1,166 Schoolibaws woo. on cmaces aeniesie 271 220 

Personating peace officer......... 131 42 Other provincial statutes......... 22,065 17,677 

Recognizance, breach of......... 1,788 1,868 

Wa oT Aney:*sa mw a. te kaa coe swies 6,767 4,929 |Municipal By-laws............... 376,116 157,875 

Other Criminal Code............ 5,992 5,484 Tntoxicabionce ssc qnveceacctemaaas 23,462 4,677 

PE LALUG ose eee dene aes Mote rene 294, 829 115,213 

Federal Statutes... .....0s cies... 29,949 QO PANY OUNCE asrtecns cas acna cares eeanie ss 57,825 37,985 
CUSTOMB I es iis oes ceein ces 105 161 

EXCISE. 5, cael vi oars nie ses eC oon loa 1,056 920 Totals, Convictions........... 1,962,094 | 1,801,943 


1 Excludes Quebec. 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


Appeal is an important safeguard in Canada’s legal system and the conviction of a 
judge and jury or a judge may be appealed on the grounds that the verdict was unreason- 
able, that there was a wrong decision on some question of law or that there was a miscarriage 
of justice. In 1968 there were 4,118 appeals in indictable cases disposed of by the courts, of 
which 280 were Crown appeals and 3,838 appeals of the accused. Of the Crown appeals 
69 were from acquittal and 211 from sentence; of the appeals of the accused, 1,179 were from 
conviction and 2,659 from sentence. Appeals in summary conviction cases disposed of by 
the courts numbered 1,701 in 1968. Of these, 208 were appeals of the informant and 1,493 
appeals of the accused. The informant appeals comprised 164 from acquittal and 44 
from sentence, and appeals cf the accused comprised 1,241 from conviction and 252 from 
sentence. 
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Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


Juvenile Delinquent, as defined in the Juvenile Delinquents Act, means any child who 
violates any provision of the Criminal Code or of any federal or provincial statute, or of any 
by-law or ordinance of any municipality, or who is guilty of sexual immorality or any 
similar form of vice, or who is liable by reason of any other act to be committed to an 
industrial school or juvenile reformatory under the provision of any federal or provincial 
statute. The commission by a child of any of these acts constitutes an offence known as 
a delinquency. The upper age limit of children brought before the juvenile courts in the 
provinces varies. The Act defines a child as meaning any boy or girl apparently or actually 
under the age of 16 years, or such other age as may be directed in any province. In Prince 
idward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan under 16 is 
the official age; in Alberta under 16 for boys and under 18 for girls; in Newfoundland under 
17; in Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia under 18 years. Up to 1967, it was the 
practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to publish information about juvenile de- 
linquents 16 years of age or over separate from that of juveniles under 16 years of age. 
From 1967 on, the figures include all those considered as juveniles by the respective pro- 
vinces, regardless of the differing upper age limits. 


Included in the statistics of juvenile delinquents are cases (alleged as well as adjudged) 
which were brought before the courts and dealt with formally. A case was counted sep- 
arately each time a child appeared before the court for a new delinquency or delinquencies. 
In instances where multiple delinquencies were dealt with at one court appearance, only 
one delinquency—the most serious—was selected for tabulation. Delinquencies reported 
as informal cases by the courts were not included nor were cases of children presenting 
conduct problems which were not brought to court or which were dealt with by the police, 
social agencies, schools or youth-serving agencies. Thus, community facilities for dealing 
with children’s problems may have an influence on the number of cases referred to court 
and, therefore, an effect on the statistics of juvenile delinquents. 


14. Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, and Total Dismissed and 
Delinquent, 1964-68 


| 
Percentage 
Province or Territory 1964 1965 1966 19671 19681! Change, 
1967-68 
No No No. No No 

Newioundlandacesanteaecenincreeaee 556 638 701 540 748 +38.5 
Prince Edward Island............... 32 50 43 27 18 —33.3 
INGVaS COULA Nene tae eet emri ies tere rete 883 950 1,059 892 963 isi 
INewabruns wicker Tne inne 573 464 466 514 721 +40.3 
Quebec waa see icnia cies eine cence 2,998 3,253 4,192 6,617 6, 690 + 1.1 
Ontario merrier ena 10,422 10, 064 10,376 11,234 12,154 + 8.2 
Manitoba cutee ti rieniniaa 976 1,070 1,329 2,244 4,001 +78.3 
Saskatchewanwvereint yee ee 332 295 234 195 257 +31.8 
Al bertape ene e seer hit onc 1,718 1,557 2,032 2,150 2,611 +21.4 
BritishiColumbiaweereen eerie. 2,940 2,634 2,946 4,537 4,932 + 8.7 

Wukonpernitory.2 con rere aoe — — 2 — -- — 
Northwest Territories............... 30 — 19 8 3 —62.5 
Canada rewind 21,460 20,975 23,399 28,958 33,098 +14.3 
Dismissed. saci. ote ieee 612 527 528 634 982 +-54.9 
A djournedistne diana scsi seseee cts 1,483 2,096 2,561 3,246 4,974 +53.2 
Delinquentss .-ceser orien e eG 19,365 18,352 20,310 25,078 27,142 + 8.2 


1 Includes all those considered as juveniles by the respective provinces regardless of the official upper age limit 
(see text above); figures for previous years include juveniles 7-15 years of age. 
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15.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1959-68 


Year | Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. aad, (Canta 
NO Wek. 

7 No. No, No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No, No. 
1959.....| 262 42 623 355 2,410!) 4,199 629 182 911 2,038 35 |) 11,686! 
1960..... 409 35 682 460 | 2,692 | 5,364 | 1,019 231 | 1,031 | 2,042 — 13,965 
TOG aa. 400 52 551 487 | 2,801 | 6,819 723 260 | 1,230] 1,890 2 || 15,215 
1962..... 484 56 823 435 | 2,849 7,647 778 216 1,198 | 2,072 50 || 16,608 
1963..... 511 65 749 452 2,643 8,451 749 237 1,270 | 2,429 _ 17,556 
1964..... 544 30 693 §29 | 2,779 | 9,271 793 249 | 1,635 | 2,813 29 |) 19,365 
1965..... 629 50 708 399 | 2,887 | 8,670 856 248 | 1,443 | 2,462 -- 18,352 
1966..... 693 43 740 408 | 3,696 | 8,865 | 1,060 212 | 1,768 | 2,805 20 || 20,310 
19672... 534 23 692 456 | 6,251 | 8,831 | 1,880 182 | 1,860 | 4,361 8 || 25,078 
1968?.... 680 10 683 604 6,067 | 8,711 3, 242 242 2,300 | 4,600 3 || 27,142 

1 Includes 35 cases ‘‘Adjourned sine die’, considered for statistical purposes as juvenile delinquents. 2 Tn- 


cludes all those considered as juveniles by the respective provinces, regardless of the official upper age limit (see text 
on p. 522); figures for previous years include juveniles 7-15 years of age. 


16.—Total Delinquent Children, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1967 and 1968, 
with Number of Appearances in Previous Years 


Number | Total Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 
of Delin- | Delin- = 
quent quent 1 
Appear- | Chil- 0 or 1 2 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 10 | 11+ 
ances dren More 
No No No No No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1967 
1 or more..| 22,101 || 14,579 7,522 5, 712 726 392 225 157 94 65 34 33 29 55 
Deane cs tel 19,638 || 13,428 6,210 4,905 547 287 152 116 61 50 19 23 16 34 
Oe ACERT 2,017 971 | 1,046 674 | 139 77 51 28 25 11 10 ¥ 7 17 
Ce itacsenee 343 143 200 98 35 21 16 11 4 2 3 3 4 3 
Eri eee 79 25 54 27 5 7 5 2 3 2 2 _ _ 1 
Ue Sogo 17 9 8 5 — — 1 _ 1 _ _ —_ 1 —_ 
Ue nets areaarae 6 3 3 2); — oe — — o= -- — — 1}; — 
Delish ler 1 — 1 1 —_— — — —_ -- _ — — — — 
1968 

1 or more,.| 23,482 || 18,715 4,767 2,368 945 523 341 192 123 72 61 39 31 72 
DR es ate 20,519 | 16,9385 | 8,584 | 1,878 | 689 | 378 | 244] 116 84 53 42 27 20 53 
7 AS on ee 2,427 || 1,524 903 396 | 191 | 100 69 56 33 15 11 9 7 16 
Boats tosis 422 208 214 76 57 30 19 14 4 2 4 2 4 2 
yb a ORCI 85 36 49 14 6 9 8 4 1 2 4 1 —_ — 
1 a 20 10 10 3 1 4 = _ il = —_ — _— 1 
Sicow een 9 2 it 1 1 2 1 2 — 
Wiehe teases — -- -- _ — — oF = 
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17. Juvenile Delinquents, by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,000 Population, 


1959-68 
Delin- Delin- Wilful and Forgery 
Delin- quencies quencies Forbidden and 
quencies against against Acts in Delin- Other Total 
against Property Property respect of quencies Delinquencies || Convictions 
the Person with without Certain relating to 
Year Violence Violence Property Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to to to to to to to 
No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Pore No. Bae No. Panu No. Pops No. Pope 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
=a we f s — 
1959. 265 9 | 2,408 78 | 4,748 153 952 31 27 -- 3, 286 106 || 11,686 377 
1960. 369 11 | 2,953 92 | 5,694 177 | 1,272 40 36 1 | 3,641 113 || 13,965 434 
1961. 382 I} 3,611 103 | 6,485 189 | 1,248 37 33 1 | 3,606 106 || 15,215 447 
1962. 460 13 | 3,563 102 | 7,129 204 | 1,420 41 49 1 | 3,987 114 || 16,608 475 
1963. 490 14 | 3,864 108 | 7,386 206 | 1,630 45 48 1 | 4,138 115 || 17,556 489 
1964. 525 14 | 4,361 119 | 8,058° 229 | 1,654 45 51 1 | 4,716" 120 || 19,365 528 
1965. 539 14 | 4,130 111 | 7,722 207 | 1,490 40 93 2 | 4,378 117 || 18,352 492 
1966. 559 14 | 4,403 115 | 8,561" 223 | 1,691 44 77 2 | 5,019° 131 || 20,310 529 
1967. TAT 17 | 5,998 139 |10,489 242 | 1,894 44 149 3 | 5,801 134 || 25,078 579 
1968. 849 19 | 6,754 153 |10,509 238 | 1,784 41 108 3 | 7,188 162 || 27,142 616 


1 For 1959-66, ratio of population 7-15 years of age; for 1967-68, ratio of population 7-17 years of age, depending on 


the province. 


18.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Type of Delinquency, 1964-68 


Delinquency 1964 1965 1966 19671 1968! 

No. No. No. No. No. 

Manslaughter and murder and causing death by criminal 

Mepis NGS ese ere ee Sr ort one Vea ot eae pera ee 1 4 3 D 5 
Mirdersatiemp tere cern tie iac. cas eee or cata ey eracier its 2 1 1 1 2 
Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse and incest............. 4 12 10 10 15 
Indecent assault (male and female)...................---5- 134 114 101 107 139 
Assault, causing bodily harm and danger..................- 60 58 58 170 126 
Wommonrassalis pet eee ise. tomers ee om, Scat oka enya 278 307 337 375 436 

Interfering with transportation facilities..................... 5 2 _— — — 
Other offences against the person..............0c00eeeeeeees 41 41 49 79 126 
Breakingiand entering a place) j.....sn0. «dese os ones seer 4,246 4,087 4,322 5,815 6,553 
Robberveandvextortiom on 4 eee en rineidtcein woven he orcrersie traces 115 93 81 183 201 
Wheftiand havinysin pGssessioni, me. ns cae te elon eeinararre eee 8,004 7,669 8,493 10,373 10,410 
False pretences and fraud and corruption..................-- 54 53 68 116 99 
PCO alo CAS HBL eRe SEOs ETC CRORE AT RG Ee otc oe 106 119 116 132 125 
Other interference with property......-....:.2.:scsececeeess 1,548 av 1575 1,762 1,605 
Forgery and delinquencies relating to currency.............. 51 93 77 149 108 
Incorrigibility and) veorancyec coset oot eco ron cae eeee ene 789 844 640 759 900 
Emam oralitty: 6. ses od re Seta ere ace ne ee os 186 201 166 235 249 
Warious;other delinquencies: cc a.20e sos cee tes ee cae 3,741 3,000 4,213 4,807 6,043 
(otalseret te cee eee ree Sane ae ee ee 19,365 18,352 20,310 25,078 27,142 


1 Includes all those considered as juveniles by the respective provinces, regardless of the official upper age limit 
(see text on p. 522); figures for previous years include juveniles 7-15 years of age. 


19.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1967 and 1968 


1967 1968 
Age Group 

Boys Girls ee Boys Girls Se 

p.c p.c p.c Dees p.c p.c 
(=D Veal srr Aer ee aes et ieee ie eee 17.6 12.8 i 14.4 8.5 13.8 
Lal Miectine ts ota eeta Aor oh ae ee kart ctr eee ee 81.5 86.5 82.0 84.7 90.7 85.4 
NOt SLViente ste tee een ere Cer rere ee een 0.9 0.7 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.8 
Motals eee ene ee ee ce ee ete one 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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20.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1967 and 1968 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 
School Grades 
Total 
we EOODIaRY, Second- | Auxil- | Not ie 
AB a 5 6 7 8 ary lary Given ee 
Bee tGo SB eC We Ba Gr ee eG ale eG Fale Grllidoon | Gon we aa lia B G 
i No. | No.| No. | No.} No. | No.| No. | No.} No. | No.| No. | No.| No.| No.| No. | No.|| No. | No. 
HEMORES Cotes: ve = 30} 2 8 38 2 
Riaie Bere. esietoreyey. 4 129 9 = "2 24) — 155 9 
Bee oes Cc ae: ZiOh eke 17 2 5 33] — 333 19 
UP oe MCA aaron 375| 23} 162) 12 36 2 2| — 1 6 44 1 626 38 
DS yl ener tect: Ses 75; 15} 363) 36) 248) 15 47 7 5| — 1} = 15| — 79 3}) 1,033 76 
re A Fee 177) 10; 331} 30) 581; 61} 420; 72 55| 13 6 1) 27 3} 142} 16] 1,739) 206 
a) 9 She eee eee 92; 20} 213) 19) 511) 83] 941) 145) 693] 1388) 187, 41| 47 6] 219] 34|| 2,853) 486 
UY Net (5 Aa Seer 76 8} 131} 14) 376} 41) 915) 151]1,541) 244/1,149| 211} 79 8} 398] 87) 4,665) 764 
ig A Sees eee 64 6 96 8| 237) 24) 595} 901,321) 184/3,342| 567; 95] 16) 694] 127|| 6,444/1,022 
oS Bipbacect tik Seah etter: — |2,012) 223) 2,012| 223 
Wir ae ee == |= = |S — 1,916} 184] 1,916} 184 
Not given....... 3 1 1) — 2)— 3 | — 1 he 5 1 1) — 198} 19 214 21 
Wotals--..-- 1,499) 111/1,314) 121|1,991| 226/2,923) 465/3,617| 579/4,640| 821) 277) 33/5,767) 694 22, 02813, 050 
1968 
ig OATS ere kro enatss 20 20} — 
eh 97 44 —|]— It 13} — 11 4 
A ted 28S Ais 243] 10 28 1 i 5| — Fl 301 10 
ie eS es ae eee 258] 12) 151 7 25 4 2 2 1 9 46 3 492 28 
1 he Sa Fee nn es 212} 13) 306) 11) 240) 24 41 4 5 17 62 3 883 55 
1 140 5| 285} 27} 503} 46) 436) 43 94) 20 6 1} 32 2) 127] 22] 1,623} 166 
AS eeke lees ater stains 83 4) 184) 25) 445} 79) 958! 140) 727) 139) 135} 34] 67 4) 246] 48] 2,845) 468 
ies dt SS se ae len apie 51 8] 110} 11] 316) 48) 988] 133)1,644| 265]1,302| 269) 127} 28) 413] 79|| 4,951) 841 
ie ee ae 2h) = 69 9| 204} 26) 579] 721,594] 225/3,384] 521) 165} 20) 779) 115) 6,795) 988 
1 aes Tee oe 12 4 30 1 65} 10) 171) 21} 391) 26/1,482) 175) 45 4) 335] 35) 2,531} 276 
Lyles SOS AR ACRE eI 9) 31 5 68 9} 180 7| 311) 24/1,777| 160) 80 7| 545} 50) 3,001) 262 
NOt givens n.cc asc. 1) —|— 2| = 3] — 5 1 10}; — | — 1} 415) 58 436 55 
Totals. .2.... 1,147) 60/1,194| 96/1,870) 246|/3,358| 422/4,772| 700/8,097/1,160| 547) 66/3,004| 403/23, 989 3,153 
21.— Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1959-68 
: Probation | Protection| Fined or | Detained | Sent to | Final Dis- ‘ 
Year ae tae of of Made Res- In- Training | position A beset 
Court Parents titution | definitely | School | Suspended =P 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c 
TUDO a atoavse vr esae os 236; 2.0) 6,151) 52.6} 412) 3.5)1,810) 15.5 9| 0.1/1,678) 14.4/1,381) 11.8 9) 0.1 
tT a ee 442) 3.2] 7,413) 53.1) 518) 3.7/2,289) 16.4 42) 0.3/1,791) 12.8)1,456| 10.4 14] 0.1 
LAS eet atte cas te 544| 3.6] 7,341) 48.2) 644) 4.2/2,148) 14.1 89} 0.6/1,974] 13.0)2,466| 16.2 9} 0.1 
TOG. ie Ue orci. sieve xe 697| 4.2] 8,827] 53.1] 369) 2.2/2,219) 13.4 89} 0.5/1,862) 11.2)2, 533] 15.3 IZ Ot 
NOD Peciacsta urna schorniniso 977| 5.6] 8,292) 47.2] 462) 2.6/2,460| 14.0! 99) 0.6)2,043} 11.6)/3,180) 18.1 43} 0.3 
LOG ae dear eee eee te 1,062| 5.5} 9,624) 49.7) 612) 3.2/2,247) 11.6} 1389) 0.7|1,967) 10.1/3,699) 19.1 15) 0.1 
TOSS a stk Uke cores mote 773| 4.2/10,021) 54.6) 550) 3.0/2,133] 11.6 80} 0.411,925| 10.5/2,845] 15.5 25) 0.1 
DOG Gis. covert icistsiete wie soe 791) 3.9/10,826| 53.3]1,014| 5.0/2,343) 11.5 96} 0.1}1,971| 9.7)8,258} 16,0) 17) 0.1 
ROB orcas sere 6 over hy: 854} 3.4/15,603) 62.2/1,116) 4.4/2,230) 8.9 93| 0.4/1,978| 7.9|3,185| 12.7 19} 0.1 
MG ch ccavivarpeceie a aurek 983 3.6/13, 563 50.0/1,296] 4.8/3,728] 13.7) 298) 1.1/2,167| 8.0)5,081] 18.7 26) 0.1 


Section 4.—Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Correctional institutions may be classified under four headings: (1) Penitentiaries— 
operated for adult offenders by the Federal Government in which, generally speaking, 
sentences of over two years are served; (2) Reformatories—operated for adult offenders by 
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the provinces in which individual sentences of up to two years are served; (3) Common 
Gaols—operated for adult offenders by the provinces or counties In which sentences of up 
to two years can be served but in which, generally speaking, short-term sentences are 
served; and (4) Training Schools—operated by the provinces or private organizations under 
provincial charter for juvenile offenders serving indefinite terms up to the legal age for 
children in the particular province. 


There is a limited amount of statistical information available with respect to these 
types of institution. ‘‘In-custody”’ figures shown in Table 22 for penitentiaries refer only 
to those persons under sentence, but the figures for admissions include those received 
from courts as well as by transfer from other penitentiaries and by cancellation of paroles. 
Figures for releases include expiry of sentences, transfers between penitentiaries, releases on 
parole, deaths, pardons and releases on court order. In-custody figures for provincial and 
county institutions may include, in addition to those serving sentences, persons awaiting 
trial, on remand for sentence or psychiatric examination, awaiting appeal or deportation, 
any others not serving sentence and, for training school population, juveniles on placement. 


Population figures in Tables 22 and 23 are for a given day of the year, which is Mar. 31 
except for Quebec gaols where populations are counted as of Dec. 31. These figures 
represent, in effect, a yearly census of correctional institutions and, as such, are not indica- 
tive of the daily average population count. For instance, if an abnormal number of com- 
mitments is made to a certain institution on or just prior to Mar. 31, the result will be an 
unrepresentative population total for the institution in that year. 


With regard to the fluctuations that might have occurred during the year between 
census days, the total population of correctional institutions has shown a general increase 
since Mar. 31, 1963; however, totals for each type of institution have recently shown a 
tendency to level off or decline slightly. 


22.—Population in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-68 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Inveustodyzat berinnineoneyeanren..cneeacen cries selector 7,219 7,655! 7,514 7,437 7,168 
Re ceby CGaduring y Caren ys teem eee rer et eee ee 6,439 5, 852 5,991 7,128 7,204 
Dischargedudurinesy ear wee ieee ere coin reer 6,007 5,993 6, 068 7,397 7,346 
Inicustodyatendtot yearseerrceiesce teraction e tes cote ables 7,651 7,514 7,437 7,168 7,026 


1 Includes four females admitted to British Columbia penitentiary not counted in 1964. 


23.—Populations in Reformatories and Gaols and in Training Schools, as at Mar. 31, 1964-68 


Type of Institution 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
a 7 al No. + No. No. No. No. 
Reformatories and Gaols— 
Reformatoniestorsmence ss cyaes ce neve ee tee elute eee 3,977 3,970 3,686 3,968 3,922 
Reformatories for women.......... Ree eter eed. eit ea 171 129 156 111 134 
Wommonigaols ate nn eee ee ee el oe eee 8,411 8,484 8,415 8, 260 8, 630 
Totals, Reformatories and Gaols.................. 12,559 12,583 12,257 12,339 12, 686 
Training Schools— 
Draining schoolsiorjbOVvessieeaes ene aeeehinec cn cs caer 2,662 2,706 2,545 2,478 2), 552 


itraming schoolstomeinisneme reenter c nate en rere 1,416 1,332 1,215 tee” 1,104 


Totals, Training Schools.......................... 4,078 4,038 3,760 3,605 3,656 
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Subsection 2.—The Canadian Penitentiary Service* 


The Penitentiary Service operates under the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53) and 
is under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General of Canada. It is responsible for all federal 
penitentiary institutions and for the care and training of persons sentenced or committed 
thereto. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries, under the direction of the Solicitor General, 
has control and management of the Service and all matters connected therewith. In the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1970, the federal penitentiary system consisted of six maximum 
security, nine medium security, 11 minimum security and nine specialized institutions. 
The latter are: the Special Correctional Unit at Ville de Laval, Que., for the treatment of 
hostile inmates; an Industrial Annex also at Ville de Laval; the Prison for Women at 
Kingston, Ont.; the Mountain Prison at Agassiz, B.C., for aged inmates; the Community 
Release Centres at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver; and the Matsqut Institu- 
tion in British Columbia for narcotic addicts, male and female. 


Six institutions receive inmates sentenced by the courts to imprisonment for terms 
of from two years to life. These are located at New Westminster, B.C., Prince Albert, 
Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., Kingston, Ont., Ville de Laval, Que., and Dorchester, N.B. 
All are maximum security institutions except the one at Stony Mountain, which is of medium 
security. A new maximum security institution—the Archambault Institution—located 
at Ste. Anne des Plaines, Que., was constructed as part of a plan to abandon the St. Vincent 
de Paul Penitentiary. Many persons sentenced to penitentiary terms in Newfoundland 
are held in the provincially operated institution at St. John’s, under financial arrangements 
authorized by Sect. 14 of the Penitentiary Act. 


Medium and minimum security institutions and the camps receive inmates transferred 
from the maximum security institutions on the basis of their suitability for special forms of 
training, including vocational training. The medium security institutions are located as 
follows: the Springhill Institution at Springhill, N.S.; the Federal Training Centre and the 
Leclere Institution at Ville de Laval, Que.; the Cowansville Institution at Cowansville, 
Que.; the Collins Bay Penitentiary and the Joyceville Institution within a few miles of 
Kingston, Ont.; the Warkworth Institution at Campbellford, Ont.; Manitoba Penitentiary 
at Stony Mountain, Man.; the Drumheller Institution at Drumheller, Alta.; and the 
Matsqui Institution at Abbotsford, B.C. One of these institutions—the Federal Training 
Centre—is designed for the training of young offenders; two—the Leclerc Institution and 
the Joyceville Institution—are designed for the training of adult offenders, and five—the 
Springhill Institution, the Cowansville Institution, the Collins Bay Penitentiary, and the 
Warkworth and Drumheller Institutions—are designed for the training of young offenders 
and for adults who are likely to benefit from the training program. 


Five minimum security correctional camps are operated as extensions of a main institu: 
tion in their respective areas. These are located at William Head and Agassiz, B.C.: 
Beaver Creek and Landry Crossing near Bracebridge and Petawawa, Ont.; and Blue 
Mountain near Gagetown, N.B. Six minimum security farm annexes operate as extensions 
of the penitentiaries at, Dorchester, Ville de Laval, Collins Bay, Joyceville, Stony Mountain 
and Prince Albert, respectively. There is also a minimum security industrial satellite at 
Ville de Laval. 


The Prison for Women at Kingston receives female inmates transferred upon committal 
to penitentiary from any part of Canada. Mountain Prison, the special security prison 
camp located near Agassiz, B.C., which was originally used for the incarceration of Doukho- 
bor Freedomites, has been converted to an institution for older male recidivists. A Special 
Correctional Unit operates in the Quebec penitentiary region for the training of hostile 
inmates. Four Community Release Centres—at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver—serve nearby institutions. 


Headquarters of the Penitentiary Service is located at Ottawa and regional directorates 
at New Westminster, B.C., Kingston, Ont., and Ville de Laval, Que., for the Western, 


* Prepared under the direction of A. J. MacLeod, (then) Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa. 
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Ontario and Quebec areas, respectively. Three Correctional Staff Colleges—at Kingston, 
Ville de Laval and New Westminster—are operated for the training of recruits and for the 
advanced training of penitentiary officers. These Staff Colleges provide excellent facilities 
for Service-wide conferences of institutional heads and other special groups of officers. 


As at Mar. 31, 1970, about 54 p.c. of the inmates were in medium and minimum security 
institutions or specialized institutions. New institutions have been carefully designed to 
provide facilities for the rehabilitation of their inmates. All afford space for both indoor 
and outdoor recreation. Some of the old institutions are being brought up to date to 
meet present-day needs and others are being phased out. 


Every inmate, on arriving at a penitentiary, is examined and classified. Young or 
first offenders are segregated from the recidivists. Doctors, psychologists and social 
workers examine them from the viewpoints of physical and mental health, abilities, training 
and need for schooling, so as to launch them on a program of rehabilitation. The Service 
policy on the training of inmates is about half way between a permissive attitude and one 
of stringent discipline. It is one of understanding as applied to each individual within a 
framework of discipline. The program of the Correctional Services is directed primarily 
toward assisting the inmate in every way to regain his proper place in society. The facilities 
to achieve this are available and the staff involved in the process is dedicated. Academic 
opportunities are provided with inmates attending classes on either a full-time or a part- 
time basis. Other students advance their education by correspondence study offered at 
the elementary, secondary or university level. In 1969-70, more than 2,600 inmates were 
advancing their education, often with a view to acquiring a trade or profession. Selected 
inmates attend community educational institutions. 


Pre-employment, vocational and industrial training is available in all regions of Canada. 
Full-time vocational courses, similar to those given in technical schools, developed around 
skilled and semi-skilled unprofessional occupations are provided in 32 diverse occupations and 
skills, and more than 2,000 inmates participate each year. This type of training follows a 
standardized syllabus and courses vary in duration from six to eight weeks for pre-employ- 
ment training to 12 months for occupations demanding a higher degree cf skill and knowledge. 
It is possible for graduates of these courses to obtain provincial certification as qualified 
tradesmen. or partial credits toward completion of apprenticeship, depending on academic 
standing, length of training and general suitability. The Service operates 99 industrial 
shops in 24 trades such as wood, metal, electricity, plumbing, masonry, textile, printing 
and electronics. Training courses are also available in computer programming and data 
processing. Industrial training is co-ordinated with the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, so that the inmate may be trained in a trade in which he will be likely to 
find continuing employment after release. 


A sound and healthy program of evening and weekend activities has been developed, 
consisting of recreational activities and of courses in the arts—poetry, painting, sculpture, 
music, singing, drama and public speaking. Many of these activities are conducted by 
interested members of the community on a voluntary basis. 


The inmate who is in need receives professional services or counselling by staff specialists ; 
20 physicians, 14 dentists, 23 psychiatrists, 23 psychologists and 107 classification officers 
and social workers, employed on a full-time or a part-time basis, serve an inmate population 
of about 7,400. 


Inmate training programs are currently under assessment with a view to their improve- 
ment and extension. Research projects are being conducted at |’Université de Montréal 
on post-release success rates; at McGill University on late-comers to crime; at Queen’s 
University on sensory deprivation; and at the University of British Columbia on dangerous 
sexual offenders. Pilot projects on narcotic addiction are in operation at the Matsqui 
Institution in both male and female units. A pilot therapeutic community is being 
developed at the Springhill Institution in Nova Scotia. University students writing theses 
on social problems related to criminality are assisted in their research work, 
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Subsection 3.—The National Parole System 


Parole is a means by which an inmate in any correctional institution in Canada, if he 
gives definite indication of his intention to reform, can be released from prison. The 
purpose of parole is the protection of society through the rehabilitation of the inmate. 
It is essential for the public to understand that the true purpose of punishment should be 
the reformation of the offender and not just vengeance or retribution but, since the Parole 
Board is as much concerned with the protection of society as with the reformation of 
the inmate, it recognizes that the welfare of an individual inmate must not be allowed to 
impair the success of the parole system or the public safety. 


It is the function of the Parole Board to select those inmates who show some sincere 
intention to reform and to assist them in doing so by granting parole. The inmate then 
is allowed to serve the remainder of his sentence in society, but under supervision. He is 
subject to restrictions and conditions as to his conduct and behaviour, designed for his 
welfare and the protection of others. The Board is not a reviewing authority and is not 
concerned with the propriety of the conviction or the length of the sentence but only with 
the problem of deciding in each case whether or not there is chance of reformation. Parole 
is not a matter of clemency and is not granted on compassionate or humanitarian grounds 
but only if there appears to be at least a reasonable chance that the inmate will lead a law- 
abiding life. The treatment and training program in the institution is a vital part of the 
correctional process and parole is an extension of this training outside the institution. 
It is not a matter of pampering prisoners but of trying to give as many of them as possible 
a chance to rehabilitate themselves. 


The National Parole Board operates under the authority of the Parole Act (SC 1958, 
c. 38), which came into force Feb. 15, 1959 replacing the Ticket-of-Leave Act, and was 
amended in 1967 (1966-67, c. 25) and in 1969 (1968-69, c. 38). The Board is composed of a 
chairman and eight other members and has jurisdiction for parole over any adult inmate 
of any prison in Canada who was convicted of an offence against an Act of the Parliament 
of Canada. It also bas the jurisdiction to revoke or suspend any sentence of whipping or 
any order made under the Criminal Code prohibiting any person from operating a motor 
vehicle. 


A person is sent to a federal institution if his sentence of imprisonment is two years or 
more, or to a provincial institution if his sentence is less than two years. All inmates can 
become eligible for parole but an inmate need not obtain the services of a lawyer to apply 
for parole. The date of the parole review, to grant or refuse parole, for an inmate in a federal 
penitentiary is set within six months of his entry into the institution. If the sentence is 
under two years, the inmate is eligible for parole after one third of the sentence is served. 
If the sentence is two years or more, the inmate is eligible after one third of the sentence 
is served or after four years, whichever is less, although he must serve at least nine months 
of his sentence. Where the sentence is for ordinary life, eligibility comes after seven years. 
If the inmate is serving a life sentence where death has been commuted, or a life sentence 
as a minimum punishment, parole cannot be granted until consent is given by the Governor 
in Council. In such cases, the Board cannot recommend parole until 10 years of the sentence 
have been served. The Board has the authority to grant an earlier release in exceptional 
circumstances where the case is deserving and the best interests of the community and the 
inmate will be served. 


Unless an inmate advises the Board in writing that he does not want parole, the Board 
will review his case every two years whether he applies or not, until he is either granted 
parole or his sentence is served. However, once eligible for parole, the inmate may apply 
at any time. An inmate in a provincial institution must either apply or have someone 
apply on his behalf. As soon as an application is received, investigation is begun and the 
results presented to the Board for decision. All applications and reports are processed by 
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the Parole Board staff at Ottawa but regional officers, stationed at 28 centres across the 
country, interview applicants for parole in their respective areas, giving them an opportunity 
of making verbal representations to a representative of the Board. The regional officers 
submit to the Board a report of each interview with an assessment of the inmate’s suitability 
for parole. 


The decision of the Board with respect to any one inmate is based on reports it receives 
from the police, from the trial judge or magistrate and from various people at the institution 
who deal with him. Reports are also obtained, when available, from a psychologist or 
psychiatrist, and, if necessary, a community investigation is conducted to secure as much 
information as possible about his family and background, his work record and his position 
in the community. From these reports, an assessment is made to determine whether or 
not he has changed his attitude and is likely to lead a law-abiding life. 


A person on parole is under the care of a supervisor, who may be the Board’s regional 
representative, an after-care agency worker or a probation officer, who reports to the regional 
officer. If he violates the conditions of his parole or commits a further offence or mis- 
behaves in any manner, the Board may suspend or revoke his parole and return him to the 
institution to serve that part of his sentence outstanding at the time his parole was granted. 
If a parolee commits an indictable offence, his parole is automatically forfeited and he is 
returned to the institution to serve the unexpired balance of his sentence plus any new 
term to which he is sentenced for the commission of the new offence. The regional officer 
may also issue a Warrant of Suspension and have a parolee placed in custody if it is necessary 
to prevent a breach of any term or condition of the parole. These officers are thus able to 
exercise effective and adequate control over all parolees in their respective areas. 


During the 11 years of its operation, the Parole Board has granted parole (of all types) 
to 28,800 inmates. During the same period 3,310 parolees have been returned to prison. 
There were 1,564 paroles revoked for misbehaviour or the commission of a minor offence, 
and 1,746 paroles were forfeited for the commission of an indictable offence. The propor- 
tion of parole successes to the number of parole releases was 89 p.c. 


Section 5.—Police Forces and Crime Statistics 


Organization of Police Forces.—The police forces of Canada are organized in three 
groups: (1) the federal force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; (2) provincial 
police forces—the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have their own provincial police forces 
but all other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to per- 
form parallel functions within their borders; and (3) municipal police forces—most urban 
centres of reasonable size maintain thei own police forces or engage the services of the pro- 
vincial police, under contract, to attend to police matters. In addition, the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the National Harbours 
Board have their own police forces. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police—Tbe Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a 
civil force maintained by the Federal Government. It was established in 1873 as the 
North-West Mounted Police for service in what was then the North-West Territories and, 
in recognition of its services, was granted the use of the prefix “Royal” by King Edward 
VII in 1904. Its sphere of operations was expanded in 1918 to include all of Canada west 
of Port Arthur and Fort William (now Thunder Bay) and in 1920 it absorbed the Dominion 
Police, its headquarters was transferred from Regina to Ottawa and its title was changed 
to Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Force is responsible to the Solicitor General of Canada and is headed by a Com- 
missioner who holds the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers are commissioned 
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by the Crown and are selected from the non-commissioned ranks. The Force has complete 
jurisdiction in the enforcement of the federal statutes. By arrangement between the 
federal and provincial governments, it enforces the provincial statutes and the Criminal 
Code in all provinces except Ontario and Quebec and under special agreement it polices 
some 148 municipalities (as of Apr. 1, 1970). It is the sole police force in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, where it also performs various administrative duties on behalf of 
certain departments of the Federal Government. The Force maintains liaison officers in 
London and Washington and represents Canada in the International Criminal Police 
Organization, which has headquarters in Paris. 


The 17 divisions making up the strength of the Force across Canada comprise 44 sub- 
divisions which include 740 detachments. ‘‘Headquarters’’ Division is located at Ottawa, 
as are divisional headquarters for ‘‘Air’”’ and ‘Marine’, which support the operations of 
12 land divisions. ‘Depot’? and “N”’ Divisions are training centres. <A teletype system 
links the widespread divisional headquarters with the administrative centre at Ottawa and 
a network of fixed and mobile radio units operates within the provinces. The focal point 
of the criminal identification work of the Force is the Directorate of Laboratories and 
Identification; its services, together with those of the divisional and subdivisional units 
and the five Crime Detection Laboratories, are available to police forces throughout 
Canada. The Force operates the Canadian Police College at which Force members and 
selected representatives of other Canadian and foreign police forces may study the latest 
advances in the fields of crime prevention and detection. 


The uniform strength of the Force as of Mar. 31, 1970 was 9,925, including Marine 
Constables and Special Constables; at that time it maintained 2,894 motor vehicles, 22 air- 
craft, 60 ships, 264 inland boats, 38 police service dogs and 122 horses. 


Quebec Provincial Police Force-—The Quebec Provincial Police Force is responsible for 
the maintenance of peace, order and public safety in the province, and for the prevention 
and investigation of criminal offences and of violation of all laws of the province. 


The province is divided into two almost equal parts known as the Montreal Division 
and the Quebec Division. The Montreal Division has three subdivisions with headquarters 
at Granby, Hull and Montreal; the Quebec Division has four subdivisions with head- 
quarters at Baie Comeau, Chicoutimi, Quebec and Rimouski. There are 109 detachments 
throughout the province—60 in the Montreal Division and 49 in the Quebec Division. 
The Force at the end of 1969 had 3,096 members—officers, non-commissioned officers and 
constables. 


The Quebec Provincial Police Force is under the command of a Director General who is 
assisted by five Deputy Directors General. Each Division is headed by a Chief Inspector 
and each subdivision by a commissioned officer. 


Ontario Provincial Police Force-——The Ontario Provincial Police, a Crown force, 
is the third largest deployed force on the North American Continent, having a total 
authorized strength of more than 4,750 (1970) uniformed and civilian personnel. 


The Force is administered from general headquarters at Toronto by a Commissioner 
who has the rank and status of a Deputy Minister under the Minister of Justice. Other 
senior executive officers include two Deputy Commissioners and five Assistant Commis- 
sioners. The Force has two principal sides—Operations and Services—which are admini- 
stered under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner Operations and the Deputy 
Commissioner Services, respectively. In turn, five Divisions at the next level are ad- 
ministered by their respective Assistant Commissioners—Assistant Commissioner Field, 
Assistant Commissioner Traffic, Assistant Commissioner Administration, Assistant 
Commissioner Staff Services and Assistant Commissioner Special Services. 
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Specialized Branches under the Special Services Division include Auto Theft, Criminal 
Investigation, Anti-rackets, Intelligence, Security, Anti-gambling, Liquor Laws Enforce- 
ment and Precious Metals Theft. 


For policing and administration purposes, the province is divided geographically into 
17 districts. In the field, there are 199 detachments controlled through 17 district head- 
quarters located at Chatham, London, Burlington, Niagara Falls, Downsview, Mount 
Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Long Sault, North Bay, Sudbury, Sault 
Ste Marie, South Porcupine, Thunder Bay and Kenora. Fifteen municipalities are policed 
under special contract. 


Under provisions of the Ontario Police Act, the Force is responsible for: (1) enforcing 
federal and provincial statutes in those areas that are not required to maintain their own 
police department; (2) maintaining a traffic patrol on the more than 10,000 miles of King’s 
Highways and 65,000 miles of secondary county and township roads; (3) enforcing the 
Liquor Licence Act and the Liquor Control Act for Ontario; (4) maintaining a Criminal 
Investigation Branch and other specialized branches to assist all other forces in the in- 
vestigation of major crimes; and (5) assisting other forces by providing additional man- 
power in the event of emergencies. 


Under the Staff Services Division, the Central Records and Communications Branch 
offers 24-hour-seven-day-week service to all police departments in Ontario on such matters 
as criminal records, fingerprint records, missing and wanted persons, dry cleaning and 
laundry mark identification, and stolen and recovery property lists. 


The Force operates one or the largest frequency modulation radio networks in the 
world, with 102 fixed radio stations and more than 1,260 radio-equipped mobile units 
including motorcycles, marine units and aircraft. It also operates the Ontario Police 
Forces telecommunications network connecting all 17 districts as well as other police 
departments on a local, national and international basis. Extensions to routine police 
service are provided by canine, SCUBA and marine-bush rescue units strategically located 
throughout the province and available to other law-enforcement agencies upon request. 


In addition to regular constable recruitment, the Force has a cadet program making 
it possible for qualified young men to create for themselves a career in a long-established 
police force. An important development in the progress of this Crown force occurred when 
legislative enactment provided that all ranking officers, from inspector up to and including 
the Commissioner, receive the Queen’s Commission in the same manner as the Armed 
Forces. 


Municipal Police Forces.—Provincial legislation makes it mandatory for cities and 
towns to furnish adequate municipal policing for the maintenance of law and order in their 
communities. Also, all villages and townships or parts of townships that have a population 
density and a real property assessment sufficient to warrant maintenance of a police force, 
and have been so designated by Order in Council, are made responsible for the adequate 
policing of their municipalities. 


Uniform Crime Reporting.—The present method of reporting police statistics 
(police administration, crime and trafic enforcement statistics), known as the Uniform 
Crime Reporting Program, was started on Jan. 1, 1962, and was developed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Association of Chiefs 
of Police Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. 


Police Personnel.—As shown in Table 24, police personnel in Canada numbered 43,981 
at the end of 1968, including 37,044 sworn-in policemen, 6,475 other full-time employees 
serving as clerks, technicians, artisans, commissionaires, guards, special constables, etc., 
and 462 cadets. The ratio of police personnel per 1,000 population was 2.1 and the ratio 
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of police was 1.8. Provincial ratios for police personnel ranged from 1.2 to 4.6 per 1,000 
persons and for police only from 1.1 to 4.4. In 12 selected metropolitan areas there were 
15,631 police personnel including 13,508 police and 2,123 cadets and other full-time em- 
ployees. Total municipal police personnel numbered 24,827, made up of 23,482 in municipal 
forces, 1,289 Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 56 provincial police under municipal 
contracts. 

There were five policemen killed by criminal action during 1968 and 10 policemen 
lost their lives accidentally while on duty. Police transport facilities at the end of the 
year included 7,316 automobiles, 959 motorcycles, 744 other motor vehicles, 422 boats, 
23 aircraft, 241 horses and 89 service dogs. 


24.—Police Personnel, by Type of Force, 1967 and 1968 


1967 1968 
Force Other Other 
Full- Full- 
Police | Cadets} Time | Total |} Police | Cadets} Time | Total 
Em- Em- 
ployees ployees 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police— 

Actual strength.......... — 2,176 | 10,739 || 8,915 —_— 2320 11,242 

Authorized strength.... — 2,430 | 10,790 || 8,766 _ 2,634 11,400 

BAG CIN CTIGS rN Matare raltearse Fett ayins PatesevayNerre —_ 519 1,510 675 — 411 1,086 

Retirements and other separations........ 373 = 354 727 357 — 249 606 
Ontario Provincial Police— 

PA CUGARBLLED Gg ULweee Mane tar. Masa lorens alnvajs a yeieie ee 3,243 73 769 | 4,085 || 3,461 50 831 4,342 

Authorized strengths 7.02260. bodoskae aie 3,341 73 802 4,216 || 3,512 50 868 4,430 

Fie TIVOLI GS Mera ME datee tatesioy vere oie © stegelces 341 52 261 654 430 48 261 739 

Retirements and other separations........ 173 47 191 411 207 71 199 477 
Quebec Provincial Police— 

A CHIAURILENE CH ae tee tata ese tieG 2,605 56 689 | 3,350 || 2,779 49 747 3,575 

Authorized strength .-..,....<sc0ceecieeseieecs.s 2,811 75 689 | 3,575 |} 2,903 75 747 S20 

IingAVeMentss.c tds, meee ee ace een 287 46 140 473 239 36 127 402 

Retirements and other separations........ 46 15 66 127 62 43 69 174 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 

contracts )— 

EXCIUAL Ss Uren gs tin lasers cents ison settee 20, 258 368 | 2,474 | 23,100 || 20,630 363 | 2,489 | 23,482 

UEMOnIZed BiTEN EE. ecw asp uo «isle acne. aeceenste 20,985 356 2,510 | 23,851 |} 21,374 359 2,527 24,260 

PNrAgOMenignsnorseie thoes otek see's 2,135 272 653 | 3,060 || 1,862 298 563 2,723 

Retirements and other separations........ 1,490 271 513 | 2,274 || 1,217 287 460 1,964 
Canadian National Railways Police— 

ENT RI CUM SEs 1-¢n tet yeanihe, Soho Go 6 BORE OCOr 570 — 26 596 550 — 27 577 

BUUROTIZEd Stren eth ise. 5 ccc caicles deve bes 574 — 27 601 557 — 27 584 

nsAremnen tev: Sees aacd« destin ence 84 —_— 2 86 43 — 6 49 

Retirements and other separations........ 112 —_ 1 113 63 — 5 68 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police- 

ACINAL ATTEN ON. Oren tee ha casas 532 —_— 27 559 526 _ 27 553 

Authorized strength... oie. saeco se esiejeree 548 _— 27 575 551 — 27 578 

BTID AEUION GS g cetre dre Sa ccsncles ae siousrasiee 79 — 6 85 95 — 7 102 

Retirements and other separations 86 — 5 91 101 — 7 108 
National Harbours Board Police— 

ROVER SULCUS ORS ae 5 atsa alae erie scares 110 —_ 2 112 183 — 27 210 

Authorized strength. ....5.00.....000h005 114 — 2 116 192 — 27 219 

SUMP CUEOUUD << 20 Aaa ieee eo te aieo.c oP ona 8 —_ 1 9 45 — 9 54 

Retirements and other separations........ 9 — 1 10 12 — _— 12 
Totals, AU Forces— 

PPCIAL SIM ONPENN, 5.20% « cieh coc csncersacss 35,881 497 | 6,163 | 42,541 || 37,044 462 | 6,475 | 43,981 

Authorized strength.................... 36,733 504 | 6,487 | 43,724 || 37,855 484 | 6,857 | 45,196 

Pimsagominnts 1806s on. ahi sb oss ee kel 3,925 370 | 1,582 | 5,877 || 3,389 382 | 1,384 6,155 

Retirements and other separations....| 2,289 333 | 1,181 | 3,753 || 2,019 401 989 3,409 
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25.—Police Personnel, by Sex and Type of Force, 1967 and 1968 
(Actual strength) 


Other 
Police Cadets Full-Time Totals 
Employees 
Force 
No. No. No. No. No, No. No. No. 

1967 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police............ 8,563 761 1,415 || 9,324 1,415 
Ontario Provincially Policeyea. saacrmes sete 3,243 -- us — 360 409 || 3,676 409 
Quebec Provineial Police. -. 2+. 5....+-0+-s 2,594 11 56 _ 391 298 || 3,041 309 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 

Contracts) eetercn eee hee ee cee ieee 20,082 176 359 9 1,510 964 |} 21,951 1,149 

Canadian National Railways Police........ 565 5 — — 10 16 575 21 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police. 532 — _ — 11 16 543 16 
National Harbours Board Police........... 110 — _— 2 — 112 — 

1968 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police............ 8,915 ao — — 801 1,526 || 9,716 1,526 
Ontario Provincial Police...............+.+: 3,461 — 50 — 402 429 || 3,913 42 
Quebec Provincial Police................... PHA 2 49 _ 426 321 3, 252 323 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 

CONLEACTS hence nen etn ee cyte heitctoseiee 20,444 186 351 127 1451 1,088 |) 22,246 1,236 

Canadian National Railways Police........ 547 3 — _ 9 18 556 21 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police 526 10 17 536 17 
National Harbours Board Police........... 183 20 xk 203 if 


Crime Statistics —Table 26 shows the number of crimes dealt with by the police in 1968, 
including offences under the Criminal Code, federal statutes, provincial statutes and 
municipal by-laws; offences cleared by charge and otherwise; and the number of adults and 
juveniles charged. Offences reported or known to the police but proved unfounded are not 
shown in the table but numbered 68,990, including 58,891 under Criminal Code classifica- 
tions, 3,775 under federal statutes, 4,941 under provincial statutes and 1,383 under municipal 
by-laws, excepting traffic. 


During 1968, the police reported 79,162 offences committed against the person, in- 
cluding 315 murders, 10,624 rape and other sexual offences, and 67,983 offences of wounding 
and other assaults (not indecent); all offences against the person resulted in the charging 
of 29,069 persons, 2,297 of them juveniles. During the year there were 544,822 cases cf 
robbery, theft and other offences against property, resulting in 103,864 persons charged, 
35,202 of them juvenile males and 3,212 juvenile females; 48,556 cases of fraud, false 
pretences, forgery, etc.; 1,996 of prostitution; 2,115 gaming and betting; 5,013 offensive 
weapons; and 215,866 other Criminal Code offences. In addition to the 40,058 federal 
statute offences reported, 4,761 were under the Narcotic Control Act and 682 under the 
controlled drug part of the Food and Drugs Act; these two classifications resulted in the 
charging of 3,287 persons. 


Provincial and territorial fire marshals and commissioners reported 2,267 suspected or 
known incendiary offences, of which 720 were proved unfounded; 410 offences were reported 
cleared by charge, resulting in 354 adults and 198 juveniles being charged. 


The number of motor vehicles stolen was 50,566 (an estimated 641.1 per 100,000 vehicles 
registered); 46,920 or 92.8 p.c. of these vehicles were recovered. Police were asked to 
locate 22,098 missing adults and 36,901 missing juveniles; 21,275 adults and 36,399 juveniles 
were found. The number of drownings reported by police was 1,258. 
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26.—Crime Statistics, by Type of Offence, 1967 and 1968 
Offences Cleared Persons Charged 
vs ffen oo Gh Adults Juveniles 
By Other- 
Charges wise 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1967 
Criminal Code. sic: ...cc000 8: oD eauroN 786,071 || 185,085 98,426 | 142,358 15,136 39, 741 4,135 
Murder, capital and non-capital..... 281 185 66 173 15 9 =: 
Attempted murder............+.++: 139 111 ef 112 6 6 — 
Manslanghtertcc.c. .ge0 dedages eens 56 51 1 47 4 1 1 
BRPUPVS I Sie cy src idieve sy <tr Ne hie Sus etoile 773 395 129 528 —_— 27 —_ 
Other sexual offences................ 8,974 3,203 1,338 2,891 37 354 28 
WV OUN GLEN ge a cry tee econ 1,030 574 192 434 75 48 — 
Assaults (not indecent).............. 59, 149 21,934 23,700 19,719 1,001 eile 149 
PR OD DELVE ome Marck nee ca sidar caine 7,212 2,074 362 2,392 124 398 15 
Breaking and entering............... 119,394 21,681 6,503 19,774 316 10,035 321 
Theft, motor vehicle................ 44,768 9,595 2,572 6,901 127 4,389 96 
BnertrOVeIus oUt cal asee cee secieaascs 86, 889 10,040 4,615 7,494 940 2,504 180 
SPER SO0/Or UNGER o. ieis cee cete 206, 945 30,952 20,042 16,025 5,091 11,116 1,999 
Having stolen 200ds<... ...4.. + smasee 6,658 5, 889 413 4,232 335 1,099 77 
SEN CLS Metta Picks fhe kek ev dacs ars oa eee os 41,497 20,434 5,039 9,367 1,191 317 54 
Pros plenulOney haere ceca nee 2,055 1,836 11 357 1,487 5 11 
Gaming and betting................ 2,495 2,226 82 3,329 248 28 == 
Offensive weapons...............+6+ 4,116 3,087 530 2,670 118 273 6 
Other Criminal Codel....:......... 193,640 50,818 32,824 45,913 4,021 7,955 1,198 
Federal Statwtes?oic. 00 fii cane ens 35, 226 27,861 3,449 22,888 1,891 792 497 
Narcotic Control Act............... 2,584 1,317 90 1,317 376 91 37 
Controlled Drugs under the Food 
SNGAMOTUES ACUI, etree ocean 290 50 18 44 5 3 2 
Provincial Statutes!................. 296,504 || 272,583 12,352 | 247,304 19,382 7,109 1,772 
Municipal By-laws'.................. 69,532 50,524 12,007 41,763 5,833 2,230 146 
1968 
Orimimal Codes scsi es shinee 897,530 || 204,125 | 121,211 | 150,257 15,709 47,503 4,885 
Murder, capital and non-capital. .... 315 230 31 209 27 24 2 
Attempted murder...........0.0065 181 135 15 105 18 8 if 
Manslaughter: son se Oo, 2 canna 59 53 1 43 6 3} 1 
EAN Guana apis over kocsis sire erero ie 892 437 145 598 _— 34 2 
Other sexual offences................ 9,732 3,462 1,477 2,977 23 463 41 
i Weelbis(0 bi Chere rer an, Se eee anie es. eee are 1,293 798 213 515 98 242 33 
Assaults (not indecent).............. 66,690 23, 297 29, 468 20,942 1,211 1, 263 180 
HUOD WELW eh elias eee Ae eee 8,382 2,492 481 2,765 165 521 13 
Breaking and entering.............. 144, 895 25,591 9, 284 16, 402 353 12,420 359 
PPRetty NOLO VeICIGe oat aces 51,712 10, 282 2,749 7,502 150 4,874 120 
SPREE OV Er SU: Meets <5 cudaniepe ne 99, 167 11,191 5, 838 8,577 879 3,069 188 
Heth SHOORNINGOrs. cei. vous ten ce 232,941 33, 681 25, 866 18, 220 5,134 12,949 2,388 
Having stolen goods................. 7,720 6,910 462 4,964 339 1,369 144 
MURS Soe tte can ieaaka ace ne cis He eee 48,556 24,275 5,865 10,929 1,326 362 | 72 
SRS UT OM Me tet eek a ictose oh totes asa 1,996 1,897 26 519 1,475 16 19 
Gaming snd betting. 0.6.0.0. sews te 2,115 1,889 42 2,418 142 15 1 
Offensive: weapons. 25% 5 o-sia ch ee ens 5,013 3,719 724 3,148 91 468 9 
Other Criminal Codel...............| 215,866 53,786 38,524 49, 424 4,272 9, 403 1,312 
BW OUCrSl SURTUICES*. 225665 cscs cuss oe 40,058 30,891 5,323 25,193 1,654 1,132 647 
Narcotic Control Act.............+% 4,761 2,290 362 2,351 458 230 61 
Controlled Drugs under the Food 
BISAM TNR UAL... pie sey cw res 2 io 682 189 124 161 12 11 3 
Provincial Statutes!................. 317,912 || 250,963 54,340 | 229,323 16,374 7,050 2,076 
Municipal By-laws'................. 74,501 52,206 12,855 44,412 5,485 2,534 195 


1 Except traffic. 2 Except traffic, Narcotic Control Act and Food and Drugs Act. 
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During 1968, police departments in Canada reported 101,360 Criminal Code traffic 
offences, resulting in 66,309 persons charged, 1,632 of them females. Total charges reported 
under federal statutes numbered 9,803, provincial statutes 1,952,404 and municipal by-laws 
365,256, excluding parking violations; the latter numbered 4,844,965, most of them reported 
by municipal police. There are certain traffic offences under provincial statutes which are 
almost identical to those under the Criminal Code. These are shown separately for 1967 
and 1968 in Table 27. 


The number of traffic accidents reported was 649,969, of which 4,423 involved fatalities, 
113,214 resulted in injuries and 379,419 involved property damage of over $100. There 
were 5,371 persons killed in traffic accidents, including 3,911 drivers and passengers, 


1,217 pedestrians, 180 cyclists and 63 others; persons injured numbered 167,314. 


27.—Traffic Enforcement Statistics, by Type of Offence, 1967 and 1968 


Offences Cleared Persons Charged 
Actual 
‘Year and Offence 
Offences By Other- 
Charge wise Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1967 
Criminal Cod ¢ tena: cont atcraee ieeleatiscia wees Wraesere 93, 235 64, 696 4,564 60,594 1,346 
Criminal Negligence— 
@asingideathizt, Saascee nce ona atest ayaa yearns 209 204 a 203 2 
Causing bodily: harm pecs ened ree eels 69 66 1 63 — 
Operatingamotor vehiclewsseeeacsemercun meee eo encore 369 342 9 323 6 
Failing to stop or remain at scene of accident.............. 36, 849 9,875 3,926 7,816 328 
IDOE Ghahahy sere 5 Amara nos oo SSH oon Ola COGRSAEEDE 4,867 4,405 138 4,229 54 
Drivingawhileintoxicated ae, ssa aer oer aden nc acror 3,450 3,407 19 S080) 80 
Driving while impaired: yi ae seaeeereoas spas ole eis oe anieeieree 37, 688 36,824 429 35, 829 778 
Drivingawole cis quaLiiledacsswemre cece sneer cree ae 9,734 9,573 42 8,796 98 
Federal Statutes (except parking)........................ 13,647 
Provincial Statutes (except parking)...................... 1,589, 965 
Municipal By-laws (except parking)...................... > 365,183 
Brovinclal StatuCesysek syns eae tees Sos wielacioneioee 52,204 45,218 1,432 42,257 2,425 
Failing to stop or remain at scene of accident.............. 10,659 5,028 879 4,473 286 
Wangerous arivine ees ate eae eee tone 39, 867 38,541 540 36,145 2,125 
Driving wihtle disqualified 5. a ctpys.cse mre eietele ceseyeioscanarats 1,678 1,649 13 1,639 14 
1968 
Criminal Cod eo sos. setccise cote ser sia ee oe ene 101,360 68,847 5,652 64,677 1,632 
Criminal Negligence— 
G@anising deaths ir cach cisosiectient iscsi aeracetasdelce Hektor 218 208 i 201 6 
@ausing bodily, harm. acancm ere rietine dence ccna 83 72 — 74 — 
Mperating motorswehicley. cs ccm edestan ice eae 400 364 4 340 6 
Failing to stop or remain at scene of accident.............. 40,872 10,072 4,847 7,934 437 
Wangerous driving ee. hee eee eee ener 5,291 4,892 121 4,635 70 
Drivingswhileintoxicated ea: wm seer chiia oatsirt- arin aos 3,664 3,632 23 3,563 69 
Drivingawhileampairede perce ree cose se: seein cemeen 41,452 40,421 589 39, 296 962 
Drivingiwhileidis qualified’ mest. scene ne a eens 9,380 9,186 67 8,634 82 
Federal Statutes (except parking)........................ 9,803 
Provincial Statutes (except parking)...................... : 1,952, 404 
Municipal By-laws (except parking)...................... é 365, 256 
Provin cialis tatuCesis oases tes eee ce Serie ae state tse 61,155 52,043 2,381 48,875 2,682 
Failing to stop or remain at scene of accident.............. 12,654 5,163 1,474 4,673 245 
Dangeroustdriving pe-an jiesiseierras/ nee tate se eriece 46, 628 45,054 | 880 42,405 2,410 
Driving while.disqualitiedss.-feemawieicninaeeeain ss eee 1,873 1,826 27 1,797 27 


1 Provincial traffic offences almost identical to those under the Criminal Code. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


Section 1.—Trends in Planned Resource Development 


Canada’s era of settlement ended as the northern areas of the Prairie Provinces came 
under cultivation in the 1930s. Government policies, previously directed mainly toward 
the large-scale utilization of natural resources, have evolved toward concern with land use 
and the socio-economic circumstances of people involved in renewable resource-based 
industries. Undiscriminating land settlement policies and ill-advised individual choices 
had resulted in the settlement of some submarginal land throughout Canada, but most 
notably in the southern areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan, creating the need for land- 
use adjustment even before settlement had been completed. Far more significant than 
this, however, is the technological revolution in agriculture which has occurred during the 
past three decades concurrently with improvements in transportation and a strong trend 
toward the concentration in urban centres of a growing population. 


Accompanying these changes has been an altered pattern of land use resulting from 
individual response to economic factors; but the rate of such adjustment has not been 
concomitant with the magnitude of the socio-economic dislocation in rural areas. Because 
of this situation, and because of increased concern with forest management, water pollution 
control, recreational resources and wildlife management, the trend has been for a vast 
increase in public decision-making with respect to resource management and use. Implicit 
in this has been the need for improved legislative-administrative organization relative to 
natural resources. 


Of late, a growing popular movement concerned with the quality of the environment 
has become evident. A series of alarms over the contamination of water, food, air and soil 
has led many people to seek remedial action. It may be that these groups are pointing the 
way to a new outlook on renewable resources, one which takes into full consideration the 
consequence of man’s plans for development upon the environment. 


There have been a number of federal investigations of significance to the general problem 
of organization for resource use: the Senate of Canada Special Committee on Land Use, 
established in 1957 and continuing until 1963; the House of Commons Standing Committee 


* Revised (June 1970) in the office of the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, Montreal, Que. 
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A water quality monitor being lowered from a Cana- 
dian research yessel into the depths of Lake Ontario. 


Young red and white pine, white spruce 

and poplar trees flourish in a gulley 

that, fourteen years previously, was 
badly eroded by water and wind. 


Seed, herbicide and fertilizer being 
sprayed from the air over marginal 
farmland in southern Ontario. This 
technique can turn rough, thin-soiled 
land into rich usabie pasture. 


Sulphur removal processes involving 

reactions with solids, liquids and gases 

are undergoing exhaustive tests by 

electrical utilities. Sulphur oxides rank 

high among power-station air-polluting 
emissions. 
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on Mines, Forests and Waters; and the National Conference on Reconstruction held in 1945. 
Notable among several provincial government activities along similar lines is the annual 
British Columbia resources conference. 


One of the most important responses to this need to define goals was the ‘‘Resources 
for Tomorrow’”’ Conference held in 1961 to permit examination of problems of resource use 
and the interaction of resource specialists in the face of modern requirements for integrated, 
comprehensive resource-use planning for social and economic development. As a result of 
recommendations from this Conference, the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, com- 
posed of one representative from each province and one from the Federal Government, was 
established to perform a similar function on a continuing basis, with the aid of a Montreal- 
based staff. 


The Canadian Council of Resource Ministers provides an intergovernmental forum 
for the exchange of views and information on current problems in renewable resources. 
Initially, Council concerned itself with intensive work in a limited number of areas producing 
surveys on resource agreements, the administrative framework of water resources manage- 
ment, and later outdoor recreation management. Council also sponsored several conferences 
in its early years, the most notable being the National Conference on Pollution and Our 
Environment in 1966 which involved over 600 representatives from government, industry, 
universities and public-interest groups in the exploration of environmental pollution. In 
1970, Council extended its role of intergovernmental consultation through the work of 
six intergovernmental committees working on specific problems in forestry, land, pollution, 
water, the North, and integrated resource use. Among the projects expected to be com- 
pleted within the year are a Forestry Seminar, an Intergovernmental Workshop on Pollu- 
tion, surveys on land tenure, and surveys on several northern problems. 


Constitutionally, administration and disposition of natural resources rest mainly with 
the provincial governments. Under the British North America Act, fisheries were under 
federal jurisdiction and the federal and provincial governments shared legislative authority 
with respect to agriculture, international and interprovincial waters, etc., with federal 
legislation taking precedence over provincial legislation should conflict arise; however, 
subsequent interpretations of the Act have established most aspects of control of resources 
as being matters of provincial jurisdiction. As well, in the years followiag Confederation 
certain provinces, by agreement, assumed varying degrees of responsibility for administering 
the fisheries legislation and other federal resources legislation. Within this general frame- 
work, the Federal Government has taken certain steps to establish a national resources 
policy, to co-ordinate the activity of the various federal departments concerned with 
resources and relevant social and economic problems, to undertake or share in research, 
and to provide initiative and financial assistance in the establishment of programs of resource 
adjustment and development; and provincial governments have moved significantly to 
accommodate their administrative structures to the need for integrated, planned resource 
adjustment and development. 


Federal activity in resource conservation programs began before the turn of the 
century, starting in 1877. This included the work of the now long-disbanded Department 
of the Interior in the field of surveying and development of water resources in Western 
Canada. There have been numerous programs under the International Boundary Waters 
Treaty Act of 1911 undertaken by the International Joint Commission established to fulfil 
the provisions of the treaty and the confirming Act. Later programs included those con- 
ducted under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act which was enacted in 1935 to aid in the 
rehabilitation of drought-stricken areas of the prairies, the work on the eastern seaboard 
conducted under the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act of 1948, water development 
projects under the terms of the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act of 1953, projects 
under the Atlantic Development Board Act of 1962, the broad and comprehensive resource 
development and adjustment programs being undertaken under the terms of the Agricul- 
tural and Rural Development Act of 1966 (previously, the Agricultural Rehabilitation 
and Development Act of 1961), and the Fund for Rural Economic Development Act in 
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1966. Over this period many projects of varying nature and scope have been undertaken— 
all toward the basic objective of achieving more effective utilization of Canada’s land and 
water resources and the provision of a greater degree of economic stability and equitability 
for the rural areas of the country. 


Section 2.—Government Agencies Concerned with Resource Use 


Numerous agencies of the Federal Government and of the ten provincial governments 
have a more or less direct concern with renewable resources. The Federal Government 
undertakes direct action in areas under federal jurisdiction—the Northwest Territories, 
Indian reservations, limited federal forest preserves, national parks, certain international 
parks and waterways, certain aspects of fisheries, and matters relative to public health, navi- 
gation and certain aspects of agriculture. For the most part, the Federal Government has 
participated in the development and management of renewable resources through shared- 
cost programs with the provinces (see also Chapter XXIII, Sect. 4). The provincial 
governments, then, oversee the routine management of these resources. 


Federal agencies whose activities impinge fairly directly on renewable resource develop- 
ment and use are as follows:— 


CanaDA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— Research Branch, Economics Branch, Prairie Farm 
Assistance Administration, and Information Division 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES AND ForEestRy—Conservation and Protection Branch, Resource 
Development Branch, Information and Consumer Branch, Economics Branch, Directorate 
of Program Co-ordination, Forest Products Laboratory, and Eastern Rockies Forest 


Conservation Board 

DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN D&EVELOPMENT—National and Historic Parks 
Branch, Canadian Wildlife Service, and Northern and Economic Development Branch 

MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT—Marine Administration, and Canadian Meteorological Service 

DEPARTMENT OF NatTionaL HEALTH AND WELFARE—Occupational Health Branch, and Public 
Health Engineering Branch 

DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE—Economic Analysis Branch, Government Finance and Capital 
Markets Branch, Resource Programs Division, Economic Development Division, Tax 
Policy Branch, and Federal-Provincial Relations Branch 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS Arrains—Veterans’ Land Administration 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, MINES AND REsouRCcES—Four Departmental Sectors are concerned 
with mines and geosciences, mineral development, energy development, and water, in- 
cluding the Geological Survey of Canada, Surveys and Mapping Branch, Marine Sciences 
Branch, Inland Waters Branch, and Policy and Planning Branch 

DEPARTMENT OF REGIONAL EcoNOMIC EXPANSION 

NatTIONAL RESEARCH CoUNCIL OF CANADA 

NaTIONAL ENERGY Boarp 

Economic CouNcIL OF CANADA. 


Various Crown corporations, credit agencies, advisory committees and boards, and 
quasi-governmental organizations also have interests in the fields of resource development, 


including :— 


Farm CreEDIT CORPORATION 

FISHERIES RESEARCH BOARD OF CANADA 

NortTHERN CANADA PowER COMMISSION 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON WaTER USE Po.icy 

CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HovusinG CorPoRATION 

Nationat Harsours Boarp 

St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 

NORTHERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ForRESTRY STATISTICS 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR ARDA 
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CANADIAN CouNCIL ON RuRAL DEVELOPMENT 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES 

NatIoNAL CoMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL HypRoLoGIC DECADE 
CANADIAN COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL BIOLOGICAL PROGRAM. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has, of course, functions relevant to nearly all 
aspects of the national life, including resources. The above agencies are not identified with 
a particular department, and function more or less autonomously but are usually associated 
with a Minister of the Crown for purposes of reporting to Parliament (see pp. 137-161). 
Although each of these agencies carries out programs bearing on the use and development 
of natural resources, direct unilateral action is unusual except relative to lands and waters 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Major exceptions are the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration programs and significant federal programs for the conserva- 
tion and development of the various fisheries resources. Major items of federal legislation 
relative to renewable resources include:— 


The Department of Agriculture Act 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 

The Farm Credit Act 

The Department of Fisheries Act 

The Forestry Development and Research Act 
The Agricultural and Rural Development Act 
The Fund for Rural Economic Development Act 
The National Parks Act 

The Migratory Birds Convention Act 

The International River Improvements Act 
The Dominion Water Power Act 

The Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act 
The Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act 
The Navigable Waters Protection Act 

The Veterans’ Land Act 

The Economic Council of Canada Act 

The National Energy Board Act 

The National Harbours Board Act 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act 

The Resources and Technical Surveys Act 

The Fisheries Development Act 

The Canada Shipping Act 

The Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention Act 
The Northern Inland Waters Act 

The Canada Water Act. 


The major provincial agencies concerned with development of renewable resources 
are:— 


NEWFOUNDLAND—Department of Fisheries, and Department of Mines, Agriculture and Re- 
sources 

Prince Epwarp Istanp—Department of Fisheries, and Department of Industry and Natural 
Resources 

Nova Scorra—Department of Fisheries, Department of Lands and Forests, and Nova Scotia 
Water Resources Commission 

New Brunswick—Department of Fisheries, and Department of Natural Resources 

Qursec—Conservation Branch of the Department of Lands and Forests, Department of Natural 
Resources, and Department of Tourism, Game and Fish 

Onrtarto—Conservation Authorities Branch and Air Management Branch of the Department 
of Energy and Resources Management, and Ontario Water Resources Commission 

Manitopa—Water Control and Conservation Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

SASKATCHEWAN— Department of Natural Resources 

Atperta—Department of Lands and Forests, and Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board 

BrivisH Cotumprsa—Department of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources, and Fish and Wildlife 
Branch and Provincial Parks Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. 
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Section 3.—International Boards and Commissions 


The continental context of Canadian resource management is implicit in the purposes 
of the various international boards and commissions in which Canada participates. Of the 
35 or more, some 25 are concerned with water and most of the remainder have to do with 
fisheries. 


The International Joint Commission was established to fulfil the provisions of the 
International Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada. Three commissioners are appointed by the President of the United States 
and three by the Government of Canada. The Commission deals with the use, obstruction 
and diversion of boundary waters and rivers crossing the International Boundary. It 
conducts investigations on water use problems with international implications and reports 
its findings with recommendations to both governments. 


International boards of control that report to the International Joint Commission are: 
a ten-member International St. Lawrence Board of Control, concerned with levels of Lake 
Ontario and the regulation of outflow from the lake; a two-member St. Croix Board, con- 
cerned with water levels and supervision of dam construction; the Lake of the Woods Board, 
the Lake Superior Board, the Rainy Lake Board and the Kootenay Board, all of which are 
concerned with water levels; a two-member Columbia River Board, concerned with the 
effects of the Grand Coulee dam; a four-member Souris River Board, concerned with 
allocation of water; and a five-member Niagara Board, concerned with levels of Grass 
Island Pool and the Lake Erie ice boom. Functions similar to those of the Boards are 
carried out by two accredited officers relative to measurement and apportionment of waters 
of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers. Also reporting to the International Jomt Commission 
are five international engineering boards for the Saint John, St. Croix, Souris and Red, 
Pembina and Columbia Rivers. A seven-member Technical Advisory Board on Air 
Pollution is concerned with air pollution by ships plying the Detroit River. An Advisory 
Board on Control of Pollution of Boundary Waters, reporting to the International Joint 
Commission, is concerned with the connecting channels of the Great Lakes, and other 
boards concerned with pollution are: the Advisory Board on Pollution Control—St. Croix 
River, the International Red River: Pollution Board, the International Lake Erie Water 
Pollution Board and the International Lake Ontario-St. Lawrence Water Pollution Board. 
The eight-member International Great Lakes Levels Board is concerned with investigation 
and study of water levels of international or boundary waters, reporting to the International 
Joint Commission. 


The International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, composed of four members 
each from Canada, the United States and Japan, operates to fulfil the terms of the Inter- 
national Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, the objective 
of which is to achieve maximum sustained yield in non-territorial waters by co-ordination 
of the studies necessary to determine appropriate application of treaty principles. The 
Great Lakes Fisheries Commission, composed of two national sections of three members 
each, formulates and co-ordinates research programs and recommends programs for the 
eradication or control of sea lamprey populations. Responsibility for Canada’s treaty 
obligations is shared by arrangement between the Federal Government and the Government 
of Ontario. The Northwest Atlantic Commission operates under the International Con- 
vention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries signed by Canada, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Spain, Denmark, Portugal, Iceland, Norway, Italy, East Germany 
and the Soviet Union. All contracting governments are represented on the Commission 
and panels have been established with jurisdiction over defined areas of particular interest 
to some signatories. The Commission has no regulatory powers but conducts scientific 
investigations and recommends measures to maintain stocks of fish. The North Pacific 
Fur Seals Commission operates under the Interim Convention on Conservation of North 
Pacific Fur Seals signed by Canada, the United States, Japan and the Soviet Union, under- 
taking research, recommending enforcement measures required to eliminate pelagic sealing 
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on the high seas, and overseeing the apportionment of skins from the Pribilof, Commander 
and Robben Islands. The International Whaling Commission, composed of representatives 
of Australia, Brazil, Argentina, France, South Africa, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Norway, New Zealand, Iceland, Japan, Panama, Mexico and Denmark, has power 
to amend whaling rules and regulations of the International Convention, and to recommend 
new regulations with respect to the conservation and use of the resource. The Roosevelt- 
Campobello International Park Commission is concerned with the administration and 
development of the Campobello Island estate of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt as an 
international park. 


Section 4.—Federal and Federal-Provincial Resource 
Development Programs* 


Subsection 1.—Land Resources Development 


Information available regarding Canada’s land resources is shown in Table 1, where 
the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forest and ‘‘other’’ land, the last including 
urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste land such as open muskeg, 
swamp and rock. The Department of Fisheries and Forestry estimates that about 48 p.c. 
of the land area of Canada is forested and, according to the Census of 1966, less than 8 p.c. 
is classed as occupied farm land. A great part of the 1,599,542 sq. miles of “‘other’’ land is 
located in the Yukon and Northwest Territories which together have a land area of 
1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied farm land in these Territories is almost nil and the 
forest area is estimated at 275,800 sq. miles. 


On the basis of information currently available, it is estimated that, in addition to the 
present arable land across the country, about 40,000,000 acres of virgin land can be used for 
arable crops if the need arises. However, most of these reserves will require clearing or 
other improvement measures before they can be used for agriculture. In addition to the 
present arable land and potentially arable land, 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 acres are suitable 
for wild pasture. 


As the Canada Land Inventory progresses, a great deal of detailed information is 
becoming available on the land resources of the country, their present utilization and their 
capability. This project, initiated under the ARDA administration and continued by the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion, is the vehicle for detailed classification of 
the land resources of Canada. The Inventory will map present land use and assess land 
capability for such different uses as agriculture, forestry, recreation and wildlife in and 
adjacent to the settled portions of Canada. The vast amount of information obtained will 
be stored on computer tapes, analysed and published in map or other form in such a way 
that the Inventory will become a working tool in resource planning and rural development 
programs throughout the country. About 100 agencies of the 10 provincial and the North- 
west Territories governments are involved in the Inventory, as well as numerous universities, 
private companies and individuals. By late 1970, the present land-use phase of the Inven- 
tory will be virtually complete and substantial progress will have been achieved in the 
agriculture, forestry, wildlife and recreation phases. Capability maps at a scale of 1:250,000 
may be obtained from Information Canada as they become available. 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act of 1935 provided for rehabilitation of areas subject 
to drought and wind erosion in the Prairie Provinces and in 1937 was amended to broaden 
its scope to include land utilization and resettlement. In the main, the PFRA’s land-use 
programs have involved the establishment of community pastures on land submarginal 
for cereal crop production, and over the years this program has resulted in the establishment 


* Federal and provincial programs for the conservation and development of the fisheries resources of Canada 
are discussed at pp. 648-664 of this volume; provincial and territorial conservation of fur resources programs at pp. 
670-675; federal and provincial forestry programs at pp. 630-637; and wildlife resources and conservation at pp. 55-58. 
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of 87 operating community pastures, with five more under construction, totalling 2,500,000 
acres, at a cost of $10,000,000. The PFRA also operates a tree nursery at Indian Head in 
Saskatchewan, which distributes trees free to farmers for farm and field shelterbelts. 


The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act, proclaimed in 1961, arose out 
of recognition of a national interest in achieving better land use, improving the viability of 
farm units at present uneconomic, and improving employment and income opportunities 
in rural areas. In many areas of Canada, income is unacceptably low and land use faulty 
or inefficient. 'Tosome considerable degree these economic, social and conservation problems 
have been caused by farm mechanization which places smaller, less-mechanized farms at a 
disadvantage; a notable symptom of this is the decrease in the number of farms in Canada 
from about three quarters of a million in 1931 to less than half a million (431,000) in 1966. 


The Act, amended in 1966 as the Agricultural and Rural Development Act and supple- 
mented by the Fund for Rural Economic Development Act 1966, is enabling legislation 
intended to be complementary and supplementary to existing federal and provincial legisla- 
tion in respect of renewable resources and rural social and economic development; to aid in 
correlation and expansion of existing programs; and to fill gaps. As such, it has considerable 
potential as an instrument for programs of alternate land use, soil and water conservation, 
development of rural income and employment opportunities, and for research. ARDA is 
a federal-provincial program which operated from its inception to Mar. 31, 1965 under a 
federal-provincial General Agreement, and after that time under the Federal-Provincial 
Rural Development Agreement covering the period 1965-70. On Mar. 31, 1970, the second 
ARDA agreement expired. New agreements are under negotiation with the individual 
provinces to continue this project. Under the General Agreement, ARDA approved 
projects involving a federal share totalling $34,517,000 of which $13,484,000 was expended 
during the period. The federal share is usually in the order of 50 p.c. of total cost. The 
Federal-Provincial Rural Development Agreement 1965-70 provided for an expenditure 
of $125,000,000 during that period. In addition, $300,000,000 was provided under the 
Fund for Rural Economic Development Act to finance major projects in special rural 
development areas. 


To the end of March 1968, $135,233,000 was spent on 1,051 projects under the second 
ARDA agreement, the federal share being $65,269,000. Examples of ARDA projects are 
the creation of a comprehensive development plan for the Edson area in Alberta, the 
development of irrigation and water supply in British Columbia, the provision of community 
pastures in Saskatchewan, and small projects on river-course development in Quebec. 
Four projects for comprehensive regional development are under way—the Northeast and 
the Mactaquac projects in New Brunswick, the Gaspé-Lower St. Lawrence-Magdalen 
Islands project in Quebec, and the Interlake project in Manitoba. Three other studies are 
under consideration—one on Prince Edward Island, one on northeastern Nova Scotia and 
one on the west coast of Newfoundland. 


Subsection 2.—Water Resources Development 


The first federal-provincial water development program was established to deal with 
the special situation that arose as the result of the drought in the Prairie Provinces in the 
1930s. Since 1935, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (PFRA) has, in 
addition to other resource-development functions, provided engineering and financial 
assistance for some 91,000 small dams and dugouts (small artificial ponds for water collec- 
tion) to supply water for livestock, irrigation and domestic use. In the main, such works 
serve individual farmers but some serve groups of farmers or communities. The PFRA 
provides free engineering services and contributes toward the cost of construction of com- 
munity projects on larger watersheds. Also, because of its engineering experience, the 
PFRA has been involved in larger-scale irrigation and water development projects, including 
renovations to the Bow River project in Alberta and the construction of the recently 
completed South Saskatchewan River development project. Land reclamation projects 
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have been carried out in Manitoba along the Saskatchewan and Pasquia Rivers near 
The Pas, along the Assiniboine River between Portage la Prairie and Headingly, at various 
points in the Interlake region, and along the Northwest Escarpment. The Assiniboine 
River project includes the creation of a reservoir near Shellmouth and construction of a 
diversion canal near Portage la Prairie to carry floodwaters to Lake Manitoba. 


The Atlantic Development Board, which was set up in 1962 to prepare, in consultation 
with the Economic Council of Canada, an over-all co-ordinated plan for the promotion of 
the economic growth of the Atlantic region, initiated, among other projects, a number 
relative to water use for power production and for industry. Although in 1970 the Board 
was replaced by the Atlantic Development Council, set up to advise the federal Minister 
of Regional Economic Expansion on Atlantic problems, many of the programs undertaken 
by the Board are being continued under the Federal Government’s co-ordinated program 
of regional development. The most notable of the Board’s projects relating to water 
resources were: the provision of a $20,000,000 grant toward the $120,000,000 Mactaquac 
dam in New Brunswick and a similar grant toward Newfoundland’s $88,000,000 Bay 
d’Espoir hydro-electric project; assistance in the development of water supplies to meet the 
needs of industries—mainly fish processing plants—in some 35 communities; commitment 
of $2,000,000 toward abatement of industrial pollution in inland waters of the region; and, 
as part of its planning activities, the engagement of consultants to carry out a $1,500,000 
study on the supplies of water in the region and the demands that are likely to be moade 
upon them up to 1981 and beyond. 


Other federal and federal-provincial programs or studies concerned with water, re- 
cently completed or under way, are: the Greater Winnipeg Floodway program, a 30-mile 
floodway past Winnipeg constructed at an estimated cost of $63,000,000, of which the 
Federal Government’s share is about $43,700,000; the allocation of water from interprovincial 
streams to be recommended by the Prairie Provinces Water Board; a four-year, $15,000,000 
water-supply study of the Saskatchewan—Nelson Rivers basin by the Saskatchewan—Nelson 
Rivers Basin Board; a co-ordinated study of Ontario rivers flowing into James Bay and 
Hudson Bay, to assess their quantity and quality as well as the present and future require- 
ments for these waters, and suggest alternative possibilities for their use; the 10-year 
Fraser River agreement between British Columbia and the Federal Government to provide 
flood protection on the Fraser delta; and a considerable number of varied hydrologic and 
water-quality studies conducted by the Department of National Health and Welfare, the 
National Research Council, the Ministry of Transport, the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, the Department of Fisheries and Forestry and several other agencies. 


The Federal Government in 1970 passed three new and important pieces of legislation 
related to water resources management: the Arctic Water Pollution Prevention Act 
(SC 1969-70, c. 47) authorizes measures to forestall a major pollution disaster in Canada’s 
Arctic Waters; the long-awaited Canada Water Act (c. 52) provides the legislative base to 
designate water quality management areas and to establish intergovernmental committees 
or agencies to advise on questions of water management and to conduct management 
programs, and authorizes the punishment of pollution offenders and the banning of phos- 
phates in detergents; and the Northern Inland Waters Act (c. 66) provides for the licensing 
and regulation of water use in the Northwest Territories and contains provisions against 
water pollution. Other legislative initiatives in the area of water pollution included 
amendments to the Canada Shipping Act regarding regulations for disposal of sewage and 
garbage from ships, and amendments to the Fisheries Act concerning water pollution 
affecting fish. 


Each provincial government has programs in pollution control'as an aspect of resource 
management, either centred in one agency or divided among several. The major responsible 
agencies in each province are:— 


NEWFOUNDLAND—Newfoundland and Labrador Water Authority 
Prince Epwarp Istanp—Prince Edward Island Water Authority 
Nova Scotra—Nova Scotia Water Authority 
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New Brunswick—New Brunswick Water Authority 

QuEBEC—Quebec Water Board, and Department of Health 

Onrar1o—Ontario Water Resources Commission, and Department of Health 

Manitosa—Clean Environment Commission 

SASKATCHEWAN—Water Resources Commission 

ALBERTA— Division of Environmental Health Services, Department of Health 

pos Cotums1a—Pollution Control Branch, Department of Lands, Forests and Water 
esources. 


These provincial agencies oversee environmental quality through such various means 
as regulation and licensing of waste discharge, attendance to complaints, construction of 
works, technical assistance and research. One way in which the Federal Government 
assists is by low-cost loans to municipalities for sewage-treatment plants and related facili- 
ties. From 1960 to 1968, $272,000,000 was lent by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for 1,381 projects in 905 municipalities. 


Pollution control has a special international aspect, particularly because of the long 
border of water separating Canada and the United States along the Great Lakes—St. 
Lawrence waterway. In 1969 a report was made to the International Joint Commission 
on pollution in Lake Erie, Lake Ontario and the international section of the St. Lawrence 
River. Many of the recommendations for municipal and industrial waste treatment, con- 
trol of pollution from land drainage, and control of oil and industrial spills are expected to 
be adopted by the Commission. 


In the immediate future, pollution should come even more to the forefront of govern- 
ment activities. It is expected that more legislation will be updated and government 
machinery will continue to evolve to meet this challenge of management. 
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CHAPTER XI.—AGRICULTURE 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Ag¢gricultural Trends and Highlights in 1969 and 1970* 


Today’s farmer, as both a primary producer and a user of end products, plays an 
integral role in Canada’s economic structure. Not only does he provide food in increasing 
quantities for a growing urban population but he also, through substantial expenditures 
on goods and services, contributes extensively to the well-being of other industries and 
businesses. 

During 1969, total farm operating expenses and depreciation charges reached a record 
level of $3,429,100,000, an amount 1.8 p.c. above the corresponding amount in 1968. 
Municipal real estate taxes were set at a high of $185,000,000. Higher wages and more 
hired help pushed the farm labour bill to more than $300,000,000. Machinery expenses 
reached a new record level of $554,400,000, and feed expenditures rose to $554,500,000. 


Through the years, farm purchases of machinery and other farm-related goods have 
encouraged the steady expansion of industrial employment. The farm machinery and feed 
processing industries, particularly, are directly affected by farm prosperity but many 
payrolls in petroleum, rubber, automotive, hardware, paint and electrical plants are also 
based on farm customers. In addition, numerous manufacturing plants across the country 
are engaged in the processing of goods produced on Canadian farms. 

The increased use of machinery on farms has had its effect on farm numbers and on 
the farm labour force. During 1969, total employment in Canadian agriculture was 
535,000 workers, including both family and hired help; that was 11,000 fewer than during 
the previous year and 146,000 fewer than in 1961. The number of Canadian farms declined 
from 481,000 in 1961 to 481,000 in 1966. By 1980, it is expected that there will be only 
about 315,000 farms in Canada. 


*Prepared under the direction of S. B. Williams, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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However, although farm numbers and employment are on the decline, farm production 
was higher in 1969 than in 1968, the increase coming mainly from larger wheat, oat and 
barley crops. There were smaller increases for rye, flaxseed and rapeseed crops and a 
reduction in the potato crop and in livestock production. On the other hand, farm cash 
receipts at $4,205,000,000 in 1969 declined 3.6 p.c. from those of 1968. These receipts 
include both initial farm receipts for agricultural products and supplementary government 
payments. The drop was mostly attributable to lower returns from wheat sales and 
Canadian Wheat Board participation payments, which were only partially offset by increased 
receipts from the sale of livestock and livestock products. 


Farmers received about 4.8 p.c. more for their livestock and livestock products during 
1969, despite a decline in the numbers of cattle and hogs marketed. Receipts from sales 
of dairy products, poultry and eggs were also higher and, on the crop side, there was an 
increase in receipts from flaxseed, rapeseed, grain corn, sugar beets, potatoes, fruits and 
tobacco. However, returns from field crops generally were down substantially. Farmers 
obtained only 35 p.c. of their income from field crops compared with 40 p.c. in 1968 and 
42 p.c. during the 1962-66 period. 


Net income was, of course, considerably smaller than farm cash receipts; it was esti- 
mated at $1,688,400,000, 3.1 p.c. below the 1968 level but 4.9 p.c. above the 1964-68 average 
of $1,609,400,000. This net income takes into consideration the value of changes in 
farm-held inventories of livestock and field crops between the beginning and the end of 
the year. Realized net farming income, which takes no cognizance of such changes, was 
$1,379,500,000, 10 p.c. below the 1968 value of $1,532,800,000 and 11.8 p.c. below the 
1964-68 average value of $1,564,800,000. Increased farm operating expenses and depre- 
ciation charges, coupled with a drop in farm cash receipts, caused this decline. 


Farmers continued to invest in real estate, livestock, machinery and equipment but 
the rate of investment declined. The 1967-to-1968 increase of 6.8 p.c. was the smallest 
in recent years. The 1969 increase in the value of farm real estate slowed down even more 
in most areas and in some parts of the country was lower than in 1968. There was also a 
decline in the amount of credit used by farmers. During 1968, some $2,177,000,000 in 
credit was extended to farmers, which was down from 1967. The total farm debt in 1968 
was estimated at $4,105,000,000. 


Looking to the 1970s, growing population and income are expected to create strong 
domestic markets for food and other farm products, particularly for beef, pork and poultry, 
and also to increase the demand for fruits, vegetables and cheese. By 1980 it is expected 
that Canada will require 52 p.c. more beef cattle, 40 p.c. more hogs and 69 p.c. more poultry 
than in 1970. As well, Canadians will spend only 18 p.c. of their dollar on food in 1980 
compared with 20 p.c. in 1970. 


Agricultural Highlights in 1969 and 1970 


Most areas of Canadian agriculture were affected by new federal programs and legis- 
lation introduced during 1969 and the first half of 1970. 


Early in 1969, Federal Government officials licensed the Mexican wheat variety Pztic 62, 
marking the first time in Canadian history that a licence was granted to a variety of non- 
milling hard red spring wheat. The new durum wheat variety, Hercules, was also licensed. 
Cattle breeders were again permitted to import cattle from France and Switzerland and 
from the beginning of this arrangement in 1965 to January 1969 more than 800 head of 
breeding stock had entered Canada through the maximum security quarantine station at 
Grosse Ile, Que. 


In February, the Agricultural Stabilization Board was authorized to make an interim 
deficiency payment on 1968 sugar beets of $2.50 per standard ton (250 pounds of sugar). 
March was a busy month. More than 400 persons, representative of all aspects of 
Canadian agriculture, gathered in Ottawa at the Canadian Agriculture Congress. It was 
the largest meeting of its kind in 35 years. New regulations covering beef cattle entries 
in livestock fairs were announced, under which Record of Performance testing became a 
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prerequisite for two bull classes in 1970 and will be a requirement for all 1971 bull classes. 
The new hard red spring wheat, Neepawa, was licensed. A starch diversion program aimed 
at stabilizing prices to potato growers in the Atlantic region was announced, based on a 
support level of $1.85 per barrel for Canada No. 1 potatoes with an allowance of 25 p.c. for 
culls. 


Also in March, the Federal Government’s hog quality premium of $3.00 was adjusted 
to apply to carcasses with an index score of 105 or higher; previously, the premium had been 
paid for carcasses scoring 103 or higher. A $1,200,000 Federal Government contribution 
to Quebec’s experimental crop insurance program was announced, which, coupled with 
provincial government subsidies, reduced the Quebec farmer’s insurance premium by 50 p.c. 


The Canadian Dairy Commission program for 1969-70 consisted of continued market 
price support for major dairy products and a direct subsidy to manufacturing milk and 
cream shippers under quotas established by the Commission. The support prices were: 
butter, 65 cents; skim milk powder, 20 cents; and cheese, 42 to 47 cents, depending on 
quality and the season of production. The direct rate of subsidy to farmers for manu- 
facturing milk and cream was $1.25 per hundred pounds of milk, with an equivalent rate 
for cream. The one major change in the 1969-70 dairy policy was an increase in the hold- 
back to farmers from 21 cents per hundred pounds to 26 cents, effective Apr. 1, 1969. The 
Commission also added a 52-cents-per-100-pounds subsidy holdback against surplus 
production. The holdback funds are used to cover the cost of exporting surplus dairy 
products. 


In April, Canada’s sheep growers were given a 29.4-cents-per-pound deficiency payment 
on the 1968-69 wool clip. Canada and France agreed to establish a new livestock import - 
quarantine station on St. Pierre, a French island south of Newfoundland in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. From January to April, more than 230 head of French and Swiss cattle were 
cleared from the maximum security quarantine station at Grosse Ile, Que., for shipment to 
farms across Canada. 


During May, an agreement which opened the way for long-term Farm Credit Cor- 
poration loans to Indian farmers was given Cabinet approval. 


In June, the Canada Department of Agriculture reorganized its Economics Branch to 
strengthen farm management and market research programs. The Canadian Farm 
Management Data System (CANFARM), a modern, computerized record-keeping 
system developed in co-operation with the provinces and a number of universities, is part 
of the reorganized Branch. Some 5,000 farmers were enrolled in the CANFARM program 
in 1970. Following consultations with British authorities, the Canadian Dairy Commis- 
sion said it would control exports of cheddar cheese to British buyers during 1969. The 
arrangement provided for the sale of 29,000,000 pounds of Canadian cheese between Apr. 1, 
1969 and Mar. 31, 1970. 


In July, the Federal Government announced its price support program for the 1969 
sugar-beet crop. Through deficiency payments, sugar beets were supported at a national 
average level of $15.98 per standard ton (250 pounds of sugar) delivered to the processing 
plant. Sugar beets are grown in Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec. 


In late September, the Canadian Dairy Commission announced that the summer 
support price for first-grade cheddar cheese—464 cents for 92 score and 47 cents for 93 
score or better—would continue to the end of October. The support price for cheese 
manufactured from Nov. 1, 1969 to Mar. 31, 1970 was set at 42 cents a pound. 


In early October, Cabinet approval was given to an agreement to provide loans for the 
co-operative purchase and use of farm machinery, buildings and installed equipment to 
syndicates of three or more Indians farming on a reserve. Later that month, it was an- 
nounced that Feed Freight Assistance Program rates would be reduced effective Nov. 1, 
1969, 


In early November, the new Canada Agriculture Research Laboratory at Harrow 
in Ontario was opened. The Minister headed the Canadian delegation to the 15th Biennial 
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Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization in Rome. Details of the 1969-70 
price support program for wool were announced later in the month; the program gave a 
support price of 60 cents per pound of eligible grades of wool. 


In December, a deficiency payment of $3.23 per standard ton of sugar beets produced 
by growers in the 1968 crop year was announced, The first mailings of CANADEX, a 
technical information system covering new agricultural developments and technology, 
were made by the Department’s Information Division. The service was made available 
to extension workers and instructors in agriculture. 


A cutback in the use of DDT marked the opening of 1970. Under the Pest Control 
Products Act, the pesticide could be registered for use on only 12 agricultural crops. In 
1969, DDT had been registered for insect control of 62 food crops. Iffective Jan. 5, 1970, 
the quality premium on hog carcasses scoring an index of 105 or higher was reduced from 
$3.00 to $1.50. Also in January, a new variety of six-rowed barley, Bonanza, was licensed. 


With February came Operation LIFT, the Federal Government’s Wheat Inventory 
Reduction Program designed to reduce Canada’s wheat inventory by discouraging produc- 
tion in 1970. Farmers who reduced wheat acreage and increased summerfallow by a 
corresponding amount received federal compensation payments of $6.00 per acre. There 
was an additional $4.00 an acre payment for net increases in perennial forage crops. Asa 
further incentive toward acreage reductions, 1970-71 wheat delivery quotas were changed 
and based largely on total acreage of summerfallow and the net increase in perennial forage. 


The 1970-71 Canadian Dairy Commission policy, announced in March, was designed 
to maintain net returns for dairy farmers while discouraging surplus production of dairy 
products. The holdback against surplus production rose from 52 cents to $1.25 per hundred 
pounds, effective Apr. 1, 1970. The subsidy for quota milk remained at $1.25 per hundred- 
weight with a 26-cent holdback. 


Canada pledged $30,000,000 worth of Canadian food aid and cash for the 1971-72 
period at the World Food Program’s annual pledging conference. Canada is the second 
largest contributor, having pledged a total of about $100,000,000 in food and cash since the 
WFP was launched in 1963. 


The new maximum security livestock quarantine station at St. Pierre was officially 
opened in April by representatives of the French Ministry of Agriculture and the Canada 
Department of Agriculture. The station was built and is being maintained by France 
with the CDA in charge of health aspects, including quarantine regulations and tests. 
Some 200 cattle from France and Switzerland were released from the station on opening 
day. 


In May, restrictions on the sale of 2,4,5-T weed killer were announced. Public gale 
was prohibited and 2,4,5-T use was limited to vegetation and brush control on rights-of- 
way, rangeland and other similar areas not regarded as presenting significant hazards. The 
report of the five-man task force on Canadian agriculture, appointed on Sept. 22, 1967, 
was tabled in the House of Commons in May. 


In late June, the Canadian Dairy Commission announced a change in the minimum 
amount of subsidy quota to be allotted to cream shippers not having quotas. This means 
that a farmer buying a complete milking herd from a quota holder who is discontinuing 
dairying, may ask to have the seller’s quota transferred to him regardless of its size. To 
avoid splitting larger herds for quota reallocation, the previous minimum quota of 1,750 lb. 
of butterfat will continue to apply when non-quota shippers buy only a part of a herd from 
a quota holder. 


CDA scientists participated in the transatlantic birth of three healthy pigs. Fertilized 
eggs taken from a sow at the Department’s Animal Diseases Research Institute at Hull, 
Que., were transplanted to a foster mother at the Central Veterinary Laboratory run by the 
British Ministry of Agriculture at Weybridge in England. The piglets were born July 
13, 1970. 
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In early August, the final phasing out of the Federal Government’s hog quality premium 
program was announced, The phase-out program began when the new hog-grading system 
was introduced on Dec. 31, 1968. 


In September it was announced that the quality premium for lambs would be phased 
out at the end of 1970, completing a process that began in April 1969. 


Operation LIFT, the Wheat Inventory Reduction Program aimed at reducing wheat 
acreages on the Prairies, was termed a great success; wheat production was down 50 p.c. 
from 1969. 


A Second Canadian Agricultural Congress was held in Ottawa on Nov. 25-27, to 
examine the federal Task Force Report on Agriculture, attended by more than 500 persons 
from all areas of Canadian agriculture. Also in November the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board announced that there would be no deficiency payment to egg producers under the 
1969-70 program. The program provided a floor price of 80 p.c. of the base price (10-year 
average) under the mandatory provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 


All registrations for seed treatment pesticides containing mercury were cancelled as 
of Dee. 1, 1970. 


Section 2.—-Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The Canada Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation. It was established 
in 1867 as an outgrowth of a Bureau of Agriculture set up in 1852 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Canada. The Department derives its authority from the British 
North America Act, 1867, which states in part that ‘in each province, the legislature may 
make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that ‘‘the Parliament of Canada 
may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; 
and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in 
and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada”. 


A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accord- 
ingly established as part of the Government of Canada. Departments of Agriculture 
headed by provincial Ministers of Agriculture were also set up by the provincial govern- 
ments, except in the Province of Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 
The agricultural affairs of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are administered for the 
Federal Government by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Subsection 1.—Services of the Canada Department of Agriculture 


The activities of the Canada Department of Agriculture (CDA) fall into three broad 
groups: research, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance programs. Research 
work is aimed at the solution of practical farm problems through the application of funda- 
mental scientific research to all aspects of soil management, agricultural engineering, and 
crop and animal production. Promotional and regulatory services are directed toward the 
control or eradication of crop and livestock pests and the registration of chemicals and 
other materials used to achieve that end, toward the inspection and grading of agricultural 
products, and toward the establishment of sound policies for crop and livestock improve- 
ment. Assistance programs cover some of the sphere of price stability, emergency relief, 
crop insurance, compensation, and income security in the event of crop failure. 


The Department has five main programs—Administration (including Economics), 
Research, Production and Marketing, Health of Animals, and the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners (see Index)—and its organization includes a number of smaller units—the Agricul- 


* Prepared (June 1970) under the direction of 8. B. Williams, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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tural Stabilization Board (p. 557), the Agricultural Products Board, Crop Insurance (p. 
558), and Prairie Farm Assistance Administration (p. 562). Agencies closely allied with 
the Department and responsible to the Minister of Agriculture are the Canadian Dairy 
Commission (p. 558), the Canadian Livestock Feed Board (p. 563), and the Farm Credit 
Corporation (p. 561). 


Research Branch.—The Research Branch is primarily responsible for research on 
agricultural production problems although other phases of research are carried on by the 
Economics Branch (p. 556), the Health of Animals Branch (p. 555), and the Grain Research 
Laboratory of the Board of Grain Commissioners (p. 554). The activities of the Branch 
are carried out at 26 Research Stations, 14 Experimental Farms, eight Research Institutes 
and three Research Services, and at a number of substations and project farms in all 10 
provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The headquarters of the Branch 
are in Ottawa where the Executive provides general direction and co-ordination of the 
program. Approximately 800 professional staff are employed, representing most of the 
biological and physical sciences that can contribute to the solution of agricultural pro- 
duction problems. 


The total program of the Branch is problem-oriented, with specific objectives and 
goals for the Branch as a whole and relevant objectives and goals for each establishment. 
With the increasing complexity of modern agricultural production and the competitive 
pressures that exist, efficiency and reduced cost per unit of production become increasingly 
important. Therefore, emphasis in the research program continues to be on development 
of improved varieties of plants and animals, on production practices that will maximize 
yields and reduce costs, and on methods of controlling insects, diseases and weeds that 
lower production. 


Through the years, the Research Branch plant breeders have produced new varieties 
of cereal, forage and horticultural crops to meet new market requirements and reduce 
the hazards of production. Thus, the search has continued for even better material to 
overcome the limiting factors of a northern climate including a short growing season, 
frost hazards, drought, insect pests and diseases. At the same time, efforts have been 
made to develop plants that will respond favourably to long days and the high light inten- 
sity of many parts of Canada. As an aid in identifying climatic effects on crops and pro- 
viding a basis for forecasting possible success with new crops in an area, agrometeorology 
has become an increasingly important factor. Particular attention has been given in 
recent years to new crops and outstanding success has been achieved in the development of 
new varieties of rapeseed with oil quality-tailored to specification. More than 80 new 
varieties of crops have been developed and put into commercial production in the past 10 
years, including almost all of the cereal crops produced in Western Canada. 


Feed grains and forage crops have received particular attention to provide for feeds 
as a basis for economical livestock production. The application of genetics to animal im- 
provement and to increasing knowledge of the nutritional requirements of animals have 
been the two main activities in direct support of improved livestock production. More 
recently, increasing emphasis has been given to developing procedures for improved re- 
productive efficiency of all classes of stock, since low reproductive rate is a seriously limiting 
factor. Emphasis is also being given to the disposal of animal wastes, a problem that is 
increasing in severity with the development of larger livestock concentrations. 


The battle to control crop diseases and pests is being fought aggressively. Although 
chemicals have proved to be a potent weapon, their contribution to the total pollution 
problem has caused particular concern and methods of biological control are therefore 
receiving increased attention. The development of resistant varieties, the use of parasites 
and predators, and the destruction of insects by non-chemical means are all in the arsenal 
of the research workers. In this, as in most other aspects of agricultural research, the team 
or inter-disciplinary approach is being used more and more. 
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The CDA Research Branch and the Anima! Research Institute have together developed 

solutions to pollution problems caused by fertilizing fields with manure. One approach 

is to pump liquid manure from a tanker through hoses directly underground, 
eliminating all stench. 


Increased output per man, in which agriculture has made outstanding advances in 
the past quarter-century, has been made possible through farm mechanization on a large 
scale. To assist in continuing this advance, the Branch has expanded its agricultural 
engineering staff to deal with specific problems and to provide for strengthened liaison 
with universities and provincial extension officers. The Branch conducts a continuing 
soil survey in all provinces in co-operation with provincial departments of agriculture and 
with faculties of agriculture in universities and also conducts an extensive program of 
research on soil fertility and cultural practices, working toward the objective of using the 
agricultural soils most effectively and of conserving them for the future. 


In addition to independent research done by the Branch staff, considerable co-oper- 
ative work is undertaken with staff of agricultural faculties and provincial governments. 
Furthermore, through operating and extramural grants, support is given to research 
workers at the universities. Close liaison is maintained with these agencies to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of program and special attention is given to maintaining contact 
with provincial extension officers. Branch establishments across the country are repre- 
sented on provincial committees concerned with making recommendations on crop varieties, 
fertilizers, cultural practices, pest control, animal management, and other problems. Such 
collaboration ensures that research results of immediate practical value are made available 
to extension officers and to producers as quickly as possible. 


Grain Research Laboratory.—This Research Laboratory provides scientific services 
required in the administration of the Canada Grain Act. It carries out annual studies of 
the quality of the new crop cereals, maintains a continuous check of the quality of cereal 
grains as they move forward from the farm to marketing positions and plays a major role 
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in testing (prior to licensing) the quality of plant breeders’ varieties of various cereals. 
A comprehensive program of basic and applied research relating to the quality of Canadian 
cereal grains is an important task of the Laboratory. 


Health of Animals Branch.—This Branch administers the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, the Meat Inspection Act and the Humane Slaughter of Food Animals Act, 
and operates laboratories for the study of animal diseases. Contagious diseases of animals 
are controlled through preventive measures of inspection and quarantine of imported 
livestock and restricted commodities such as meat, farm products and other possible 


The technique of using aerial photog- 
raphy for the detection and measure- 
ment of disease in agricultural areas 
is under development by federal 
scientists of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture, as part of a nation- 
wide program to estimate disease 
losses. 


A pilot and cameraman prepare to 

patrol, by light aircraft, an area 

suspected of being diseased. Photo- ) 

graphs taken at daily intervals indicate 

the spread of disease and its general 
movement. 


Diseased areas of a potato leaf being 
estimated by computer scanner in the 
laboratories of the Ottawa Research 
Station, 


WL 
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sources of infection; through conducting disease eradication programs, notably of bovine 
tuberculosis, brucellosis and Johne’s disease; through the control and eradication of serious 
animal diseases when outbreaks occur; and through inspection and certification as to 
health of livestock for export. 


The Animal Pathology Division consists of the Animal Diseases Research Institute 
at Hull, Que., the Animal Diseases Research Institute (Western) at Lethbridge, Alta., and 
seven other laboratories; these establishments conduct research and investigations on 
diseases of animals and produce the biological products required in the control programs 
of the Branch. The Division also provides diagnostic services for diseases of domestic 
and wild animals; provides a consultation service regarding veterinary biologics and other 
agents used in the control of animal diseases; and assists in training departmental officers 
and technicians as well as veterinarians from other lands. The Meat Inspection Division 
conducts ante-mortem examinations; ensures the application of strict humane slaughter 
regulations for all food animals; conducts continuous post-mortem examinations of animals 
slaughtered at packing plants in which they operate; and ensures maintenance of sanitary 
standards during processing of the products, accurate labelling, and the proper kind and use 
of ingredients and preservatives—all in an effort to guarantee the marketing of wholesome 
unadulterated meats and meat food products. 


Economics Branch.—The Economics Branch advises the Minister and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the economic implications of proposed and existing policies and 
programs; and conducts research on the economics of production, processing, marketing 
and resource use of agriculture, as a basis for policy advice and establishment of guidelines 
for development and adjustment within agriculture. It develops and interprets market 
outlook information on short-term, intermediate and long-term supply and demand trends, 
prospects and composition; and evaluates these prospects internationally, nationally and 
regionally to assist Canadian agriculture in adjusting to change and meeting market 
requirements. The Branch is divided into three Divisions—Research, Farm Management, 
and Marketing and Trade—and includes an economic planning secretariat. Regional 
offices are located in the Maritimes, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branch 
conducts many of the promotional and regulatory functions of the Department. Six 
specialized divisions administer legislation and policies in the production and marketing of 
livestock, poultry, fruits and vegetables, dairy products and plant products, and policies 
in connection with the control of disease in plants. 


The Livestock Division administers legislation dealing with the grading of meat, wool 
and fur, with the registration of livestock pedigrees, with performance testing of cattle and 
hogs and with the supervision of racetrack betting. Other activities include the promotion 
of livestock improvement and the compilation of market statistics. The Poultry Division 
carries out the policies of the national poultry breeding program, including Record of 
Performance for poultry and hatchery inspection, and administers the regulations for 
the grading of poultry products. The Fruit and Vegetable Division administers legis- 
lation having to do with the grading of fruits and vegetables in both fresh and processed 
form, maple products and honey. The Division is responsible for the licensing of inter- 
provincial and international dealers and brokers who deal in fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The Dairy Division administers legislation covering grades and standards for dairy products, 
including butter, cheese, concentrated milk products and ice cream. The Plant Products 
Division administers Acts and regulations respecting seeds, feeds, fertilizers and pest- 
control products, conducts field inspections and maintains regional testing laboratories. 
The Plant Protection Division is responsible, under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act, 
for safeguarding against the introduction of serious plant insects or diseases into Canada or 
their spread in Canada, for certifying freedom from disease and pests in plant exports, and 
for seed potato certification. 
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10,000 employees of the Department, including scientific and professional groups, technical, 
administrative and other support staff at various locations across Canada, are conducted 
by the Personnel Administration Branch. 


Subsection 2.—Farm Assistance Programs 


Basic to the concept of Canada’s national agricultural policy is the premise that a 
stable agriculture is in the interests of the national economy and that farmers as a group 
are entitled to a fair share of the national income. In pursuit of these objectives, the 
Department of Agriculture has carried on, over a long period, programs designed to aid 
agriculture through the application of scientific research and the encouragement of improved 
methods of production and marketing. Over the years, as conditions have warranted, 
programs have been initiated to deal with special situations such as the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act (p. 562) to mitigate the effects of crop failure, Feed Grain Assistance Regu- 
lations (p. 563) to assist in the movement of western feed grains to Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia, and other programs recently transferred to the new Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion—the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act to save 
valuable soil in the Maritime Provinces, and the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (p. 543), 
primarily concerned with combating drought in the agricultural areas of the Prairie Prov- 
inces. 


Although much has been accomplished and is still being accomplished by these mea- 
sures, changes in the past two decades have dictated the need for a different approach to 
some problems. Large-scale mechanization and, in some segments of the industry, auto- 
mation reduced manpower requirements very significantly; the number of farms declined 
but the size of farms increased; marketing and income problems took different forms; and 
a decline in some rural communities occurred together with problems of increasing regional 
disparity. Legislation enacted to meet these situations includes price support (Agricultural 
Stabilization Act), dairy market and producer income stabilization (Canadian Dairy 
Commission), crop insurance (Crop Insurance Act), Agricultural and Rural Development 
Act (ARDA) and Fund for Rural Economic Development (FRED), feed grain assistance 
(Livestock Feed Assistance Act) and credit facilities (Farm Improvement Loans Act, 
Farm Credit Act and Farm Syndicates Credit Act). These measures, with the exception 
of the ARDA and FRED programs (see Chap. XXIV, Sect. 6, Subsect. 2) are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


Agricultural Stabilization Act.—The Agricultural Stabilization Act (SC 1958, c. 22, 
proclaimed Mar. 3, 1958) established the Agricultural Stabilization Board and repealed 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. The Board is empowered to stabilize the 
prices of agricultural products in order to assist the agricultural industry in realizing 
fair returns for labour and investment, and to maintain a fair relationship between prices 
received by farmers and the costs of goods and services that they buy. 


The Act provides that, for each production year, the Board must support, at not less 
than 80 p.c. of the previous 10-year average market or base price, the prices of nine com- 
modities (cattle, hogs and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs; and wheat, oats and barley 
produced outside the prairie areas as defined in the Canadian Wheat Board Act). Other 
commodities may be supported at such percentage of the base price as may be approved by 
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the Governor in Council. Since the Act came into force, the following farm products, 
other than the nine named commodities, have been supported at one time or another: 
honey, potatoes, soybeans, sunflower seeds, sugar beets, tobacco, turkeys, apples, peaches, 
sour cherries, apricots, raspberries, asparagus, tomatoes, milk for manufacturing and skim 
milk powder. The Board may stabilize the price of any product by an offer-to-purchase, 
by a deficiency payment, or by making such payment for the benefit of producers as may 
be authorized. 


In stabilizing prices of certain commodities by means of deficiency payments, the 
price stabilization program has been assisting the agricultural industry to make production 
adjustments from a position of excessive supply to one of more normal relationship between 
supply and demand. The institution of limited deficiency payments by the Board assists 
in the adjustment of production in a relatively short time. During the period of adjust- 
ment, the Board guarantees a minimum average return to producers for a limited quantity 
of product. 


The cost of stabilization programs under the Act has averaged approximately 
$74,000,000 a year. The Board has available a revolving fund of $250,000,000, according 
to the Act. Losses incurred are made up by Parliamentary appropriations and any surplus 
is paid back to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. An Advisory Committee named by the 
Minister of Agriculture and composed of farmers or representatives of farm organizations 
assists the Board in its operations. 


Canadian Dairy Commission Act.—The Canadian Dairy Commission was estab- 
lished by the Canadian Dairy Commission Act, 1966, and became operative on Apr. 1, 1967. 
The affairs of the Commission are directed by three Commissioners, and its objects are 
“to provide efficient producers of milk and cream with the opportunity of obtaining a 
fair return for their labour and investment and to provide consumers of dairy products 
with a continuous and adequate supply of dairy products of high quality’’. 


To perform its functions, the Commission is authorized to stabilize prices of major 
dairy products through offers to purchase at fixed prices, thus establishing stable prices 
in the interests of both producers and consumers. The Commission may borrow from the 
Minister of Finance the funds required for such purchases to a maximum of $100,000,000, 
which must be repaid. 


The Commission administers the payment of funds provided by the Government 
for subsidies to producers of milk and cream used in the production of dairy products. 
These payments supplement returns to producers from the market and permit market 
prices to be kept at reasonable levels. The total quantity of milk and cream on which 
subsidy is paid is restricted to the volume required to serve the Canadian domestic market. 
Hach producer is given a quota for the amount for which he is eligible for subsidy. The 
Commission, indirectly, pools returns to producers from products sold on the domestic 
and export markets through an export equalization fund. Money for this is deducted from 
the subsidy and payments are made to equalize export prices with domestic prices for any 
surplus products that must be exported. 


The Commission also has authority, under regulation by the Governor in Council, 
to exercise control of the interprovincial and export movement of dairy products, and to 
perform other functions related to its responsibilities. 


Crop Insurance Act.—To assist in making the benefits of insurance protection on 
crops available in all provinces, the Crop Insurance Act was passed in 1959. This Act 
does not set up any specific insurance scheme but rather permits the Federal Government 
to assist the provinces to do so by making direct contributions toward the cost of providing 
crop insurance. The initiative for establishing schemes to meet their own regional re- 
quirements rests with the provinces. Schemes may be organized on the basis of specific 
crops or areas within the provinces and agreements between the provinces and the Federal 
Government set out the terms of insurance coverage. 
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Under the Act and amendments of 1964 and 1966, the Federal Government will pay 
50 p.c. of the administrative costs incurred by a province and 25 p.c. of the amount of 
premiums required to make the scheme actuarially sound. In addition, the Federal 
Government may make loans to any province equal to 75 p.c. of the amount by which 
indemnities required to be paid under policies of insurance exceed the aggregate of the 
premium receipts for that year, the reserve for the payment of indemnities, and $200,000. 
As an alternative to such loans, the Federal Government may re-insure a major portion 
of the provincial risk in a program operated under the Crop Insurance Act. Farmers 
insured under the Act are not eligible for payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
hor are they required to pay the 1-p.c. levy on grain sales as provided for under that Act. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1969, 62,359 farmers purchased $162,936,000 worth of 
insurance coverage for their crops under 68 different crop insurance plans. Premiums 
charged totalled $11,903,000 (including the federal share) and indemnities paid out ap- 
proached $18,200,000 as compared with $13,100,000 in 1968. The relatively high indem- 
nities paid to farmers were due to high losses in certain areas and localities rather than a 
general crop loss situation. In the Fraser and Okanagan Valleys of British Columbia, 
cold weather in December 1968 and January 1969 caused considerable damage to straw- 
berry plants, fruit trees, and the potential fruit crop. Excessive wet weather during the 
fall season in central and northern Alberta resulted in most of the cereal crops being left 
unharvested before snowfall. Some of these crops were a complete loss and others har- 
vested in the spring of 1970 were low in grade and yield. Excessive moisture in the spring 
and summer months caused crop losses in southeastern Manitoba and southwestern Ontario 
and made harvesting of forage crops difficult in Quebec. Although these adverse conditions 
caused most of the losses, many farmers also experienced lost production from drought, 
fall frost, spring frost, virus disease and wind damage. 


Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 110), administered by the Department of F inance, is designed to facilitate the availability 
of credit by way of loans made by the chartered banks to assist in almost every conceivable 
purchase or project for the improvement or development of a farm and includes the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements, the purchase of livestock, the purchase and installation 
of agricultural equipment or a farm electrical system, the erection or construction of fencing 
or works for drainage on a farm, and the construction, repair or alteration of farm buildings 
including the family dwelling, and the purchase of additional land for the purpose of farming. 
Credit is provided on security related to the purchase or project and on terms suited to the 
individual borrower. 


The legislation, originally operative for three years (1945-48), has been continuous 
by way of extensions, usually for three-year periods. The latest extension was for the 
period July 1, 1968 to June 30, 1971. The maximum repayment period for land purchase 
is 15 years and for all other purposes 10 years. The interest rate is prescribed in the 
regulations and is adjustable semi-annually on Apr. 1 and Oct. 1 of each year to reflect 
changes in the levels of interest rates generally. The borrower is required to provide 
from 10 p.c. to 33} p.c. of the cost of his purchase or project, depending on the loan category 
to which it belongs. The Federal Government guarantees each bank against loss sustained 
by it up to an amount equal to 10 p.c. of loans granted by it in a lending period. This 
guarantee does not apply to any loan made after the aggregate of all loans made by all 
banks in a given period reaches an amount fixed by statute. The current maximum stands 
at $900,000,000 which may be lent by the chartered banks and a limit of $300,000,000 
which may be lent by other designated lenders. By Dee. 31, 1969, 3,886 claims amounting 
to $3,267,382 had been paid under the guarantee since the inception of the Act, representing 
a net loss ratio of less than one tenth of 1 p.c. after recoveries have been taken into account. 
The maximum loan or amount that may be outstanding to a borrower at any one time 
stands at $25,000, 
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1.—Loans Made and Repayments under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1945-69 


Period 


Marcle l945ttorBeb. 28, L948 cz rcicsicrsreo sieiic stele se essiece aree\aerater 
Mar slot O48 FO vBlebine Shoo lence brett otecinereete erckelvecieeieiieeionrs 
Martel loolitorMiarso ll 1953 sertcenccciis eerie maecile ctiecsiaen tei 


Apr. 1, 1953 to Mar. 31, 1956 
Apr. 1, 1956 to Mar. 31, 1959 
Apr. 1, 1959 to June 30, 1962 
July 1, 1962 to June 30, 1965. 
July 1, 1965 to June 30, 1968. 
July 1, 1968 to June 30, 1971 


(Aso Deco 1969) aesemteere cece 


Loans Made 


$ 
33, 605, 576 
142,372,774 
190,449, 006 
222,723,494 
239, 064, 072 
346, 906, 122 
447, 767,384 
553, 823, 636 
151,566, 146 


2,328,278, 210 


2,022,172,476 


Repayments! 


$ 

33, 605,576 
142,372,774 
190, 446, 627 
222,717, 645 
239,010,389 
346, 028, 506 
435, 537, 551 
399, 791,894 
12,661,514 


Balance 
Outstanding 


$ 


2,379 
5,849 

53, 683 
877,616 

12, 229, 833 
154,031,742 
138, 904, 632 


306,105, 734 


1 Includes principal amount of claims paid under government guarantee. 


2.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose and Province, 
1968 and 1969, with Cumulative Totals from 1945 


Purpose and Province 


Purpose 


Purchase of agricultural implements 
Construction, repair or alterations 


of, or making additions 
building or structure on a 
Purchase of livestock....... 
Other improvements....... 


Ailbertas sence ccamosccaa.: 


Cumulative Totals 
1968 1969 1945-69 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 

No. $ No. No. $ 

9,484 26,972,601 32,090 92,984,086 || 1,182,062 |1,823,095, 484 
to any 
farm.. 1,697 6,455, 401 5, 750 22,721,204 116,453 | 264,272,968 
Galsccyes 1,390 3,471,964 5,172 14, 213, 758 116, 655 163,944,715 
Saget Stee 1,633 3,343,901 3,879 12,137,434 65,018 76,965,043 
wie etete 14,204 40, 243, 867 46,891 | 142,056,482 || 1,480,188 |2,328, 278,210 
Ae aotaS 1 1,200 a 28,750 639 1,026, 466 
Ps hnicee 399 923,035 750 1,908,969 21,693 28,175,208 
wings aietels 306 697,576 424 1,111,787 14,593 18,528,817 
SAcaminione 181 466,985 223 610,538 12,297 17,891,599 
eres 167 631,069 472 2,184,024 113,987 157, 564, 063 
Oe opera 3,345 10, 204, 244 9,461 31,2438, 159 252,102 428,981,471 
Sausrestes 1,082 3,215, 295 5,108 15,348 , 328 178,609 271,918,923 
ene 3,044 8,234,175 12,661 36, 236, 406 425,728 | 669,376,602 
uovaheunees 4,645 12,686,311 15, 864 46,444,219 416,354 656,191,015 
See 1,034 3,183,977 1,926 6,950,302 44,186 78,624,046 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, which came into force on Nov. 
25, 1957, and was subsequently amended in August 1958 and November 1968, provides 
for interest-free advance payments to producers in Western Canada for farm-stored threshed 


grain (wheat, oats an 


d barley). 


Advance payments of $1 per bushel of wheat, 40 cents 
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per bushel of oats and 70 cents per bushel of barley are made subject to certain restrictions 
as to quota and acreage. The total of advances obtained in any crop year may not exceed 
$6,000. Repayment is effected by deducting 50 p.c. of the initial payment for wheat, oats 
and barley delivered subsequent to the loan until the producer has discharged his advance. 


3.—Applications, Advances and Refunds under the Prairie Grain 
Advance Payments Act, Years Ended July 31, 1961-70 


< es Applica- Total Average Total Percentage 
Year Ended July 31 tions Advance Advance] Refunded Refunded 
No. $ $ $ 

POU lems Se ates toon eoteldvasnderassiearn ocean ek 76,089 63,912,550 840 63,900, 682 99.9 
RLY eR TET arc cot taco en) choca ae ras srevaves acevo aisieus sieiei ers aYe 22,342 16,656,713 746 16,644,365 99.9 
TOUS AEN Serena vac cl cuite a cise fete 39, 683 29,251, 526 737 29 , 236, 449 99.9 
PEGE bao oo ace ree en ie A a a on een a 63,427 62,136, 418 980 62, 100, 703 99.9 
OUD ARNE rte fer Cctre cate toes ri iicle caine eis claire 38,375 32,961,844 859 32,913,014 99.9 
ROG Sree cart acts recA tale arc cons slop teuarare, ocaiheissis axe slsiens 43,509 40,600,386 933 40,470,289 99.7 
TUM ste dee dann nate SARS DORE ERS Seca mee 36,953 36, 668, 270 992 35, 242,003 96.1 
POR Ramee crerrcicrom voc caste sta, teetelMlalers aawisie.e Reed aaiens 45,811 47, 280, 738 1,032 45,457,285 96.1 
DOOD ahaa ar i sera cchtor ro tas 0s Sie ose os o\cte-e bce s 113,491 | 151,852,319 1,338 99, 436, 490 65.5 
NO AO BERR crepe erat ata inte « cieiase data Che e)afa ie and «ice % ajnzeeora’acars 122,110 272,777,141 2,234 134,497,116 49.3 


Farm Credit Act.—The Farm Credit Act (SC 1959, c. 43, proclaimed on Oct. 5, 
1959) established the Farm Credit Corporation as successor to the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board established in 1929. The Corporation, which is a Crown agency, reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Agriculture. 


The Act provides two types of long-term mortgage loans for farmers. Under Part II 
the Corporation may lend up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land and buildings 
taken as security, not exceeding $40,000 for one, $80,000 for two or $100,000 for three or 
more owner-operators principally occupied in a single farming business. Under Part III 
loans may be made up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the land and chattels, not ex- 
ceeding $55,000 for one or $100,000 for two or more qualified owner-operators in a single 
farm business. Special provision is made under this Part for loans up to 90 p.c. of farm 
assets where the owner-operator is under age 35 and the management of the farm is con- 
siderably above average. Part III loans are further secured by insurance on the life of the 
borrower, and his farming operations are subject to supervision by the Corporation. 
Similar life insurance and supervision are available to Part II borrowers on an optional 
basis. 

Under both Parts, applicants must be at least 21 years of age and principally occupied 
in farming. Individual borrowers under Part III must be between 21 and 45. To qualify 
for more than $55,000 under Part III, there must be at least two owner-operators under 
45, or one under 35. All loans are repayable on an amortized basis within a period not 
exceeding 30 years. The interest rate is set by Order in Council and varies with the 
cost of money to the Corporation. 


The Corporation has 122 field offices administered by 253 credit advisers who are 
responsible for informing local farmers about the services available, for pre-loan counselling 
on credit use, farm planning and farm management, for accepting applications and for 
making farm appraisals. 


In addition to the amounts repaid by borrowers, funds for lending to farmers may be 
borrowed by the Corporation from the Minister of Finance. The aggregate amount of 
such borrowings outstanding at any time may not exceed 25 times the capital of the Cor- 
poration. This capital was raised by amendment to the Act in 1968 from $40,000,000 to 
$56,000,000. There were 68,496 loans to the amount of $1,111,520,366 outstanding as of 
Mar. 31, 1970. 
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4.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Farm Credit Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-70 


Year Ended Loans Loans Year Ended Loans Loans 
Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
5,597 60,704,050 | 52,305,265 11,238 208,984,900 | 201,687,642 
5, 885 68,574,850 | 68,886,875 12, 167 247,947,500 | 234,447,269 
7,488 90,924,300 | 78,428,094 11,954 263, 236,500 | 251,228,049 
19645. Sioheetnnecet 8,689 108,009,100 | 96,315,635 || 1969............. 9,159 208,330,500 | 205,341,841 
LOGS serstrcettersaren 10, 142 154,813,900 |139, 750,639 || 1970............. 5,829 160,466,000 | 158,017,992 


5.—Loans Approved under the Farm Credit Act, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-70 


Province 1968 1969 1970 

Naw 286 No. $ No. $ 
INewiound land sreetere tere eee nor 9 167,900 1183 432,500 6 173,300 
Prince Edward Island............... 120 2,287,100 112 2,612,200 67 2,148, 400 
INGVATS COLA Meter atit aan oo ewe ter: 39 770,100 56 1,293,900 20 703,000 
iNew, Brunswick. meaner 144 2,660,500 94 2,216,500 183 1,761, 400 
QUCDEC MRE AE petit. anaes n ad ones 1,406 25,668, 800 1,194 23,201,200 715 16, 149, 400 
2,012 43,956, 600 1,488 35, 159, 200 1,116 32,612,800 
1,211 27,933,300 935 21,098, 600 604 17,295, 900 
3,665 80,618, 600 2,853 64,364, 300 1,488 38 , 602, 300 
2,829 | 65,556, 200 2055 | 48,178'200 1,492 | 42,767,700 
519 13,617, 400 359 9,773,900 248 8, 251,800 
11,954 | 263,236,500 9,159 | 208,330,500 5,829 | 160,466,000 


Farm Syndicates Credit Act.—The Farm Syndicates Credit Act (SC 1964, c. 29, 
as amended by SC 1968-69, c. 32) authorizes the Farm Credit Corporation to lend to quali- 
fied groups of farmers (referred to as syndicates). A syndicate is a group of three or more 
farmers, the majority of whom have farming as their principal occupation, who have signed 
an agreement acceptable to the Corporation with respect to the joint purchase and use 
of machinery, equipment or buildings which can be used profitably by them in their farming 
operations. Co-operative farm associations and certain farming corporations may qualify 
as syndicates for loans without the members entering into a formal agreement. 


A syndicate may borrow up to 80 p.c. of the cost of machinery, buildings (including 
site and other improvements) and installed equipment suitable for joint use, to a maximum 
of $15,000 per member or $100,000, whichever is the lesser. Loans are repayable over a 
period not exceeding 15 years for buildings and installed equipment, and seven years for 
mobile machinery. The interest rate is based on the cost of funds to the Corporation, 
advanced by the Minister of Finance, and its expenses in servicing loans. There is an 
initial charge of 1 p.c. on the amount of each loan. Security is provided by a promissory 
note signed by each syndicate member, and such other security as may be required. Up to 
Mar. 31, 1970, the Corporation had approved loans for 582 syndicates totalling $7,500,000. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, 
provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage-and-yield 
basis to farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace River 
area of British Columbia. Its purpose is to assist in dealing with a relief problem which 
the provinces and municipalities cannot do alone and to enable the farmers to put in a crop 
the following year. Payments for the 1969-70 crop year, as at July 31, 1970, totalled 
$5,230,281; payments made under the Act since 1939 amounted to $383,516,518. 


Payments are made from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers contrib- 
ute 1 p.c. of the value of all sales of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. The 
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additional funds required are provided from the federal treasury. The total collected 
through the 1l-p.c. levy in the 1969-70 crop year, as at July 31, 1970, was $5,451,832; the 
amount collected since 1939 was $207,378,387. 

Farmers operating land in the spring wheat area, and not covered by a federal-provin- 
cial crop insurance scheme, are eligible for awards. Crop failure and natural causes 
preventing seeding and summerfallowing are taken into account in making awards. These 
may not exceed $800 in respect of any one farmer’s total cultivated acreage. 


The PFAA administered the Operation LIFT program in 1970. This program offered 
acreage payments to farmers who reduced wheat and increased summerfallow acreage and 
was introduced by the Federal Government to alleviate problems arising from the huge 
wheat surplus. Payments to farmers as of Dec. 17, 1970, amounted to $47,499,454. 


Livestock Feed Assistance Act.—The Livestock Feed Assistance Act (SC 1966, 
c. 52) established the Canadian Livestock Feed Board, which is a Crown agency reporting 
to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. The Board has four main objects which 
are to ensure: (1) the availability of feed grain to meet the needs of livestock feeders; (2) 
the availability of adequate storage space in Hastern Canada for feed grain to meet the 
needs of livestock feeders; (3) reasonable stability in the price of feed grain in Eastern 
Canada and in British Columbia; and (4) fair equalization of feed grain prices in Hastern 
Canada and in British Columbia. 


In furtherance of these objectives, the Board may make payments related to the cost 
of feed grain storage and transportation. Feed grain transportation assistance payments 
have been made since 1941, and since April 1967 have been made under the authority of 
the Livestock Feed Assistance Act. Under the Feed Grain Assistance Regulations of the 
Appropriations Act, the original policy was initiated in October 1941 to provide a market 
for western feed grains, and to enable livestock feeders in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia to obtain supplies of feed grains at a cost that would maintain livestock and 
poultry production at a high level. This program has been modified over the years to 
encourage better utilization of both transport and storage facilities. 


§.—Freight-Assisted Shipments of Feed Grains, by Province of Destination, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970 


een 
eat 
: Eastern Total : 
Year and and ¥ ; ¢ , Screen- Mill- : Expendi- 
Province Pompe Oats Barley Rye ings feeds Se noe d Le ture 
Grain 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1969 
Nad 5 oer. cous 1,576 2,522 4,739 1,047 1,581 9,160 6,517 27,141 488 , 688 
1a Rs ae es 2,855 2175 10,579 415 456 8,741 4,287 29,509 430,734 
Dh is a eee ee 23,361 15,010 32,252 2,051 3,812 36, 523 38,661 151,671 || 1,622,498 
NR aes ke ces’ 5, 962 11,107 18,700 ye? 2,595 28, 853 21,037 90,027 || 1,167,598 


[AU A Ra ee 125,069 | 252,723 | 395,195 9,321 14,905 | 243,184 8,358 1,048,754 |] 8,425,816 
38,339 132,477 | 183,533 6,455 40,612 | 151,719 = 553,135 || 2,937,808 
63,151 39,969 | 116,641 = 2,699 31,194 580 | 254,234 || 2,561,862 


Totals, 1969...| 260,313 | 455,983 | 761,639 21,061 66,660 | 509,374 79,440 ||2,154,471 |/17, 635, 004 


1970 
NG Meee: ora ck.5 13, 950 3,624 10, 426 195 281 3,526 3,321 35,323 634,119 
Peete Ls sare, Sates 3 5,295 1,724 10,506 236 339 6,594 1,740 26,434 347, 893 
NG a tea sa tare s 57,729 19,334 54,458 833 1,198 23,095 15,146 || 171,793 || 1,782,344 
DS Bisse ysis ate » 29,249 15,095 40,044 345 497 17,789 7,890 || 110,909 || 1,345,105 
(TES Ps eee 257,163 | 247,249 | 516,381 1,032 16,717 | 280,839 2,829 |/1,272,210 |) 9,438, 200 
UT SR ea 208,099 144,271 | 379,234 532 42,667 181,572 -- 956,375 || 4,857,858 
BM <5 vipce shy 109,778 48,790 | 141,752 1,120 8, 669 47, 265 2,422 || 359,796 || 3,438,410 


Totals, 1970...) 681,263 480,087. 1,152,801 4,293 70,368 | 510, 680 33, 3481/2, 932,840 |/21,843,929 


1 Includes corn of Manitoba origin shipped into British Columbia, 
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Section 3.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 
The Division consists of a director and a staff of 64 officers under the administration of the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture and Co-operatives. For purposes of administration, the 
province is divided into nine districts in each of which is located a fieldman with permanent 
headquarters. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit each 
district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 


Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: a bonus of $125 
an acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground limestone 
at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial assistance to 
agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. An inspection 
service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, production of the latter 
being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the improvement of roads and 
trails leading to them. 


Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. Favourable marketing 
conditions and departmental assistance and loans under the Provincial Farm Development 
Loan Act and the Newfoundland Farm Products Corporation Act have contributed to 
increased output of poultry products and pork. The Provincial Veterinarian and his staff 
supervise the health of animals program and the federal-provincial project for the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Prince Edward Island Department of Agriculture is 
composed of the following Branches and Divisions. The Extension Services Branch deals 
with rural extension education generally, through its three Divisions: the Agricultural 
Economics and Statistics Division; the Agricultural Representative Division which has 
five district offices, each with an agricultural representative, a home economist and a farm 
management specialist; and a Women and Youth Division, which includes an Information 
Section. The Production Sciences Branch supervises the regulatory function of the Depart- 
ment and assists with agricultural extension programs. It has three Divisions: the Soils 
and Water Division, the Production Science Division and the Veterinary and Dairy Services. 


The Department of Agriculture is also responsible for the forestry program in the 
province, which function comprises a third Branch of the Department; it is described in 
Chapter XII under “Provincial Forestry Programs’’. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to ‘‘help 
the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organiza- 
tions as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer and 
marketing organizations. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy and programs in New 
Brunswick are administered and directed by the Department of Agriculture and Rural 
Development. Under the Minister of Agriculture and Rural Development, the Depart- 
ment is administered by a deputy minister, an assistant deputy. minister and the directors 
of Branches concerned with: extension, livestock and dairying, veterinary services, poultry, 
plant industry, agricultural engineering, home economics, credit unions and co-operatives, 
agricultural education and rural development. The Department also has a Farm Eco- 
nomics Division and an Information Division, as well as a Farm Adjustment Board and a 
Dairy Products Commission. 


* Prepared by the agricultural officials of the respective provincial governments. 
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Quebec.—Agricultural policies of the Quebec Government, as applied by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Colonization, are based on one overriding and clearly defined 
objective—to make agriculture profitable and bring it into line with the social and economic 
needs of the 1970s. 


Its prime target is, therefore, a systematic modernization of farms. Government, in 
co-operation with agricultural and related associations, is trying to increase and improve 
production. It is also attempting to guide agriculture along truly professional lines, 
through conversion of production techniques to meet local needs and skills, through sound 
land-use development policies, and through adult education and practical management 
training in agricultural study groups. 

To carry out this objective, the Quebec Department of Agriculture is divided into two 
main Branches—services connected with direct action on the part of the farmer himself, 
and departmental services directly related thereto, e.g., the regional agricultural offices 
and laboratories, and personnel and administrative services. 


Under the direction of the Minister, Deputy Minister and three Assistant Deputy 
Ministers, these Branches work in co-operation with the scientific and technical services 
which function not only as a support group, but also contribute to their general orientation. 


The Regional Offices and Laboratories Branch is responsible for counselling as well as 
for improving and increasing production, along well-considered lines. It is particularly 
concerned with farm reorganization through regrouping and developing up-to-date and 
viable units. It exercises a direct influence on farmers through its 12 well-organized regional 
administrative offices and laboratories. 


The Personnel and Administration Branch supplies the manpower, co-ordinating labour 
relations, staff training and employee services and organizing promotional competitions 
through the Civil Service system. It also co-ordinates the work of various administrative 
branches of the Department and, in co-operation with the Accounting Branch, prepares part 
of the estimates. It also looks after the internal and external needs of the Department as 
regards supplies and equipment. 


Each of these two main Branches operates in a specific field requiring the co-operation 
of other departmental services such as Legal, Accounting, Grants and Incentives, Agri- 
cultural Water Supplies, and Storage and Hquipment on the administrative side, and 
Veterinary Services, Artificial Insemination and Herd Improvement, Farm Organization, 
Economics, Marketing, Education and Research, and Information services on the regional 
offices and laboratories side. Hach of these Branches therefore plays an important role in 
the efficient operation of the Department and contributes to its effectiveness in direct action 
in the field. 


The entire departmental structure is rounded out with the Agricultural Marketing 
Board, Farm Credit Bureau, and Crop Insurance Board, which implement legislation for 
both the farmer and the consumer. A Crown corporation, the St. Hilaire Sugar Refinery, 
completes the organization. It promotes the growing of sugar beets in part of the green 
belt around Montreal. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food conducts a wide variety 
of programs to develop a sound agricultural industry and to help farmers. Most assistance 
is through self-help programs which benefit the individual farmer. The Department 
administers 47 separate legislative Acts, some of which are regulatory on an industry-wide 
basis. 


Through the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Branch (ARDA) the 
province shares equally with the Federal Government the cost of rural development. In 
Ontario, ARDA is heavily committed to farm enlargement and consolidation, capital grants 
for farm development, retraining and research programs, development of community 
pastures where farmers rent pasture at cost, and soil, water and forest conservation projects. 
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Agricultural Manpower Services assists in recruiting, moving and placing farm workers 
during the planting and harvesting seasons. This service operates under the Provincial 
Agricultural Manpower Agreement negotiated each year by the Federal Government and 
the provincial governments. 


The Co-operative Loans Board makes loans to agricultural co-operative associations 
for the construction of cold storages, feed mills, processing plants, grain elevators, potato 
storages, dairies, creameries and cheese factories. 


The Crop Insurance Commission of Ontario, a Branch of the Department, provides 
insurance against weather, insect and disease damage to winter wheat, spring grain, forage 
crops, grain corn, soybeans and white beans. Premium rates are subsidized 25 p.c. by the 
Federal Government and 5 p.c. by the Ontario Government. 


The Soils and Crops Branch conducts programs of applied research to provide farmers 
with specific recommendations for their areas. Soils and crops specialists frequently work 
with local branches of the Ontario Soil and Crop Improvement Association to relay this 
information to the farmers. The specialists also supervise the county weed inspectors 
who enforce the Weed Control Act. 


The programs of the Veterinary Services Branch fall into the categories of service and 
regulation. Services include administration of a mastitis control program, a certified herd 
policy for swine and veterinary assistance for designated areas (mostly in the northern 
districts); the Regulatory Division administers the Meat Inspection Act, the Brucellosis 
Act 1965, the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, the Livestock Community Sales Act, the 
Dead Animal Disposal Act, the Rabies Indemnification program, the Mastitis Control 
program and the Animals for Research Act. The Branch provides diagnostic services for 
livestock and poultry producers at five regional laboratories. 


The Live Stock Branch supervises numerous livestock improvement programs and 
administers the Warble Fly Control Act, the Artificial Insemination Act, the Dog Tax and 
Live Stock and Poultry Protection Act, and the Hunter Damage Compensation Act. 
Livestock improvement programs include dairy herd improvement; beef cattle performance 
testing; quality meat sire policy; bull, boar and ram premium policies; production testing 
in sheep and the federal-provincial sheep transportation assistance policy; and northern 
Ontario livestock assistance. The Branch sponsors and endorses the Ontario Beef Cattle 
Improvement Association and the county and district associations, makes grants available 
to regional livestock clubs that hold sales of good quality breeding stock, and sponsors 
exhibits of livestock outside the province. 


The Ontario Stock Yards Board, which operates under the Federal Livestock and 
Livestock Products Act, was established to provide a marketing service for Ontario live- 
stock producers and to protect their bargaining power. 


The Ontario Milk Commission, a Branch of the Department, is responsible for dairy 
programs. Under the Milk Act, 1965 and through the Ontario Milk Marketing Board and 
the Ontario Cream Producers’ Marketing Board, the Commission is responsible for all 
producer marketing of milk and cream in the province. The Ontario Milk Marketing 
Board directs milk from farm to plant and establishes prices. ‘The Commission administers 
the Farm Products Payments Act, 1967, the Oleomargarine Act, and the Edible Oil Products 
Act. It also carries out the milk quality program, audits plant records, supervises the 
fluid milk, milk products and central milk testing programs. The Infra Red Milk Analyzer 
(IRMA) is the only recognized method for determining milk fat content in Ontario. The 
Commission licenses processors and distributors, carries on extension work with producers, 
operates milk-testing laboratories for the purpose of calculating producer returns, certifies 
butter and cheese makers, graders and testers, and does inspection work on farm and in plant. 


The Farm Products Inspection Branch promotes improved methods of disease control, 
grading, packaging, marketing, handling, storing and transporting Ontario farm produce. 
This is provided for under the Farm Products Grades and Sales Act and Regulations and 
the Plant Diseases Act. 
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Under the Ontario Farm Products Marketing Board, a Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture and Food, 19 producer boards market 37 commodities with a total market value 
of approximately $500,000,000 annually. 


The Ontario Food Council Branch of the Department has the broad responsibility of 
finding methods to better co-ordinate marketing of Ontario farm products in Ontario, other 
Canadian provinces and abroad. The Council includes representatives of producers, 
processors, wholesalers, distributors and consumers. Market development, import replace- 
ment, and expanding food information and consumer affairs services are major areas of the 
Council’s work. The Ontario Food Terminal, operating under the Ontario Food Terminal 
Act, offers farmers the services of one of the largest volume wholesale fruit and vegetable 
markets in Canada. 


Research and education are administered by the Education and Research Division 
of the Department. Under the Division, the Agricultural Research Institute of Ontario 
recommends and co-ordinates research for the betterment of agriculture, veterinary medicine 
and household science, undertakes continuous research on crops, livestock and farming 
practices, and administers a number of services. Horticultural research is co-ordinated 
by the Horticultural Research Institute of Ontario, which also operates under the Education 
and Research Division. Fruit and vegetable product development research, and fruit 
and vegetable variety research are the chief functions of the Institute. The Provincial 
Pesticide Residue Testing Laboratory tests samples of animal, vegetable and mineral 
origin for herbicides, fungicides and insecticides. The Laboratory continually tests milk 
collected from Ontario farms for pesticide residues. The Division is also responsible for 
five diploma-course programs at the Ontario Agricultural College at the University of 
Guelph, and at the Colleges of Agricultural Technology at Centralia, Kemptville, New 
Liskeard and Ridgetown. 


The Provincial Entomologist reports on insect control programs, as provided under 
the Plant Diseases and Abandoned Orchards Act, to determine pest control reeommenda- 
tions for Ontario crops. The Provincial Apiarist is responsible for reporting on the bee and 
honey industry. 

There are 54 county and district Extension Branch offices to serve Ontario farmers. 
These are staffed by agricultural representatives who relay information about agricultural 
research developments directly to farmers. In addition, specialists on farm management 
and engineering are located strategically throughout the province. The northern Ontario 
assistance policies of the Department, which vary from year to year, are also administered 
by the Branch. The Branch endorses and assists the 4-H Clubs and the Junior Farmers’ 
Association of Ontario. 


The Home Economics Branch conducts an extension program for rural women’s groups 
and for girls’ 4-H home-making clubs. The senior program deals with the study of foods, 
nutrition, clothing, textiles, home furnishings, home crafts and home management. 


The Information Branch publishes and distributes several hundred publications 
covering most areas of agriculture in Ontario, as well as home gardening and homemaking. 
News releases, radio tapes and television are used to convey information on important 
changes in agriculture to farmers. Its film library distributes more than 2,000 films 
annually to the public. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch advises and offers financial 
assistance to agricultural and horticultural societies and ploughmen’s associations through- 
out the province and administers the Community Centres Act which authorizes grants to 
municipalities for capital investments in community centres and recreational facilities. 


The Ontario Telephone Service Commission provides technical and management advice 
to the 66 Independent Telephone Systems (municipal and privately owned) operating 
in rural Ontario. 
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The Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics Branch does research into market- 
ing, policy, production, land use, and dairying; works with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
to collect and publish statistics on farm production and marketing; and provides services 
to various Ontario agricultural co-operatives. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture serves Manitoba through the following 
branches. 


The Extension Service Branch deals with rural extension education generally and has 
specialists devoting attention particularly to agricultural engineering, entomology and 
beekeeping, radio, TV and information, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, manpower and rural 
development. Meetings, field days, and short courses are held; 39 agricultural representa- 
tives and four assistants are located in 37 offices in the province, each serving from one to 
five municipalities, four manpower extension agents serve the Interlake region, and 15 
home economists serve designated areas. 


The Animal Industry Branch develops and administers policies that encourage the 
improvement and efficient production of different classes of livestock, including poultry, 
supervises the grading of cream and inspects dairy manufacturing plants. Several Acts 
to promote high quality products for consumer protection are administered in co-operation 
with federal departments. 


The Soils and Crops Branch encourages the development, production and improve- 
ment of cereal, forage and special crops and horticulture and promotes proper land use 
through soil conservation programs. The Branch develops and administers policies that 
encourage good field crop husbandry, soil conservation, land development and weed control. 


The Economics and Publications Branch deals with agricultural economics, super- 
vises the farm business clubs and publishes and distributes annually approximately 250,000 
bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. The Branch is responsible for publishing pro- 
vincial agricultural statistics and maintains an agriculture reference library. 


The Co-operative Services Branch registers and supervises co-operatives and credit 
unions and administers the Acts governing them. It also collects and compiles statistics 
on co-operative activity throughout the province. Producer marketing boards and Market- 
ing Commissions under the Natural Products Marketing Act are also served and admini- 
stered through this Branch. 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases; 
administers the Veterinary Services District Act and the Veterinary Science Scholarship 
Fund Act; and works in close co-operation with practising veterinarians and the federal 
Health of Animals Branch in the control of livestock and poultry diseases. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is composed of the 
following branches and services. 


The Agricultural Extension Branch is the main extension agency of the Department 
and has the primary objective of maintaining and increasing the over-all efficiency of 
agricultural production. To that end it provides a basic extension program designed to: 
(1) ensure that the most modern farming techniques and the latest research findings are 
made available to farmers; (2) provide leadership and general guidance in agricultural 
adjustment programs needed to bring about necessary social and economic progress; and 
(3) co-ordinate and administer field programs and policies sponsored by other branches for 
the purpose of encouraging desirable adjustments in agricultural production and to cope 
with emergency situations. The Branch endeavours to maintain close co-operation with 
other branches of the Department as well as with the University of Saskatchewan and the 
Canada Department of Agriculture in the three-way co-ordination of agencies known as 
the co-operative extension program. 


The Production and Marketing Branch is comprised of three major Divisions—Animal 
Industry, Plant Industry and Veterinary. The first two provide specialist services to 
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agricultural representatives and agriculture in field crops, weed and insect control, soil 
conservation, horticulture, apiculture, livestock and poultry, and administer related Acts 
and programs. The Veterinary Division administers the Veterinary Service District Act 
and Calfhood Vaccination Program, provides laboratory services and co-operates with the 
Federal Government and local veterinarians in disease prevention and control. 


The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services and some 
financial assistance for irrigation development programs and water utilization and control 
projects. Land reclamation and development and the construction of provincial community 
pastures also come within its jurisdiction. 


The Lands Branch administers Crown land, except forest reserves and parks in settled 
areas, classifies it according to the use for which it is best suited and disposes of it under 
lease or sale. The Branch also secures land control for land utilization projects, supervises 
new settlement projects, pays for clearing and breaking by farmers on provincial leases, 
operates provincial community pastures and operates training farms for people of Indian 
ancestry. 


The Family Farm Improvement Branch gives farmers technical advice on farm build- 
ings, farmstead planning, mechanization and materials handling. The Branch conducts 
research for farm water and sewage works, provides technical and financial assistance for 
their installation and administers the Agricultural Implements Act. 


The Economics and Statistics Branch undertakes research and investigations required 
to formulate and evaluate policies and programs that will ensure a high level of growth and 
efficiency in Saskatchewan’s agriculture; it collects, analyses and distributes economic 
information. The Farm Management Division carries out an extension program in farm 
business management. Data on crop conditions, production, marketings and income are 
available from the Statistics Division. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture has seven Divisions whose activities 
are co-ordinated by an Executive Committee made up of the seven Directors, the Deputy 
Minister and his executive assistant. 


The Plant Industry Division administers programs and policies relating to crop im- 
provement, crop protection and pest control, weeds, soils and fertilizers, horticulture, 
apiculture and special projects. It operates a crop clinic in Edmonton, a horticultural 
research station at Brooks and an extensive tree nursery at Oliver, which supplies millions 
of trees yearly for farm planting and for reforestation. 


The Animal Industry Division administers legislation, policies and programs in the 
broad area of livestock, dairy and poultry production and in processing and marketing. 
Included are: setting standards for and approving public sales of sires, ROP programs for 
beef cattle, swine and sheep, extension programs for all classes of stock, administering stand- 
ards and qualifications for the artificial insemination (AI) industry; supervising feeder 
associations; brand registration and inspection; licensing of butchers, livestock dealers, 
stockyards and AI technicians; pound districts and sale of horned cattle. The testing, 
grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants are under regulation, as are 
standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation and temperature control 
for dairy and frozen-food plants. A regular cow-testing service to provide the basis for 
breeding, feeding and culling dairy cattle is available to dairy producers, and chemical and 
bacteriological analyses are conducted for industrial directives. Licences are issued to 
poultry hatcheries, wholesalers, first receivers and truckers, and programs are conducted 
for control of pullorum-typhoid diseases of chicken- and turkey-hatching egg supply flocks; 
extension programs, cost studies, disease tests and surveys, and research projects with 
respect to poultry are also carried out. 


The Veterinary Services Division provides diagnoses of livestock and poultry diseases 
and conducts investigations of disease conditions; provides lecture service for the University 
of Alberta and for other groups; promotes policies aimed at reducing losses such as vibriosis 
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control, stockyard inspection, swine health programs and mastitis; administers the licensing 
of live fur bearing animals and pelts; and assists fur farmers in care, management and 
stock improvement. 


The Extension Section of the Extension and Colleges Division co-ordinates the exten- 
sion programs of every Division of the Department of Agriculture. In association with 
other extension agencies, it assumes leadership in the formulation and implementation 
of District and regional programs for agriculture, family living and community develop- 
ment. The four Extension Branches operate mainly through 54 District Extension Offices 
co-ordinated and supervised by six regional agriculturists, and complemented by an expand- 
ing staff of regional specialists in livestock, plant industry, engineering and home economics. 
Leadership training is also provided. The Information Branch is in charge of extension 
through mass media. It distributes bulletins, pamphlets, building plans, releases, timely 
articles and news material to the press, conducts radio programs five days a week over 10 
radio stations and takes an increasing part, both directly and indirectly in the production 
of television programs on all phases of agriculture and home-making. 


Agricultural and vocational colleges are operated at Olds, Vermilion and Fairview, all 
three offering five courses in agriculture—a general course, or majors in plant science, animal 
science, agricultural mechanics and farm management. They also offer a complete business 
course. Special short courses offered at one or the other of the colleges include land appraisal 
and assessment, artificial insemination, welding and motor mechanics, irrigation technology, 
pesticide applicators, building materials merchandising, automation technology, dairy 
production and custodial housekeeping. 


The Agricultural Economics Division provides extension information on farm manage- 
ment, credit and marketing to aid farmers in instituting good business practices on the 
farm; collects, analyses and disseminates agricultural statistics in collaboration with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics; conducts studies on farm production costs and returns, 
marketing, and resource and rural development; and provides advisory assistance on eco- 
nomic matters to government departments, the agriculture industry and farm groups. 
Credit is made available to farmers for the purchase of land under the Farm Purchase Credit 
Act and for home improvements under the Farm Home Improvement Act. 


The Water Resources Division administers legislative control over the province’s 
water resources and all functions connected with the allocation, apportionment, and distri- 
bution of surface and ground water. Its basic responsibility is to foster an orderly develop- 
ment of available water supplies to meet all the foreseeable needs of the province. Thus, 
the Division is responsible for Alberta’s large-scale water conservation and development 
program known as “The Prairie Rivers Improvement and Management Evaluation” 
(PRIME), embodying major water diversion and storage areas for the transfer of water 
from areas of surplus to areas of deficiency. Divisional programs include: (1) design and 
construction activities on water control, water development and conservation when it is 
in the public interest to do so; (2) inventory, distribution and magnitude of surface and 
ground water; (3) land development planning for irrigation purposes and the management 
and use of water as it relates to agricultural production; and (4) activities related to seepage 
and salted land reclamation, development and improvement of irrigation practices, and 
determination of the physical characteristics of soils relevant to the soil water phenomena. 


The Program Development Division administers the ARDA and related rural develop- 
ment programs, the Conservation and Utilization Branch, including the land assembly 
program, the farm adjustment and consolidation program, the land improvement and 
conservation program, the renewable resources research program, the Utilization of Lands 
and Forests Act and the Canada Land Inventory. Other Branches of the Division include 
the Agricultural Products Marketing Council, which establishes and regulates marketing 
boards and commissions to assist in the marketing of agricultural products; the Municipal 
Agricultural Programs Branch, which assists in programs carried out by local authorities, 
administers the federal-provincial manpower agreements, and assists in the administration 
and achievement of objectives of agricultural societies; and the Irrigation Secretariat, which 
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administers, for the Irrigation Council, the Alberta Irrigation Act in the areas of administra- 
tion, operation, maintenance, and reconstruction of irrigation projects and districts in 
the province. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture comprises four Divisions— 
Administrative Services, Production Services, Special Services and General Services. 
Administrative Services is responsible for the direction of policies affecting farmers’ insti- 
tutes, grants, accounts, personnel and publications. Production Services includes the 
Apiary, Dairy, Field Crops, Horticulture, Livestock, Poultry, Farm Management and 4-H 
Clubs Branches, and district agriculturists. Special Services includes the Animal Pathology, 
Engineering, Entomology, Markets and Statistics, Soils, Veterinary and Plant Pathology 
Branches. The remainder—Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA), 
Information Service, British Columbia Marketing Board, British Columbia Milk Board 
and the Crop Insurance Branch—are grouped under General Services. 


In addition to the headquarters staff at Victoria, the Department maintains 19 district 
offices in various parts of the province, as well as a veterinary laboratory and poultry-testing 
station at Abbotsford, a beef-testing station at Kamloops and dairy and entomology labora- 
tories at Vancouver and Cloverdale, respectively. Soil-testing facilities are installed at 
Kelowna and Victoria. 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Schools, Colleges and Universities 


All of the provinces of Central and Western Canada have agricultural colleges in 
association with universities that give courses leading to degrees in agricultural science 
and home economics and also provide postgraduate courses; the University of British 
Columbia has a faculty of Agricultural Sciences; Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan have 
veterinary colleges. In addition, all of these provinces have schools of agriculture or 
diploma courses that provide basic training for young people intending to return to farms 
or interested in employment in businesses allied with agriculture. 


In Alberta, these programs are offered at the vocational, technician and technologist 
levels by three agricultural and vocational colleges which also engage in applied agricultural 
research and offer programs in adult education and upgrading (see p. 570). 


In the Maritime Provinces, training in scientific agriculture is available at colleges in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia where courses leading to third-year admission to 
degree courses elsewhere are given. Vocational and short courses are available in all three 
provinces. All colleges of agriculture engage in research and extension activities. 


Section 4.—Statistics of A¢griculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 
responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is obtained 
through the Censuses of Canada, through partial-coverage mailed questionnaire surveys 
and from the administrative records of government operations. 


The Bureau collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture on 
an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of 
crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, wages of farm labour and prices received by 
farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to farm income and expenditure, 
per capita food consumption, marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar 
industries and cold storage holdings. In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, 
the Canada Department of Agriculture and various provincial departments, as well as such 
agencies as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, contribute 
statistical data to the Bureau and aid directly in DBS survey work. Many thousands of 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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farmers throughout Canada send in reports voluntarily and dealers and processors also 
provide much valuable data. The figures contained in this Section do not include estimates 
for Newfoundland; agriculture plays a relatively minor part in Newfoundland’s economy 
and commercial production of most agricultural products is quite small. In the following 
Subsections, details are given for 1969 with earlier comparisons; figures for the latest year 
are subject to revision and it should be noted that many of those given for earlier years 
have been revised since the publication of the 1969 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Income from Farming Operations 


Cash Receipts from Farming Operations.—Estimates of cash receipts from farming 
operations include data concerning cash receipts from the sale of farm products, Canadian 
Wheat Board participation payments on previous years’ grain crops, net cash advances on 
farm-stored grains in Western Canada, deficiency payments made by the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board, and supplementary payments. Farm cash receipts from the sale of 
farm products include the returns from all sales of agricultural products except those 
associated with direct inter-farm transfers. The prices used to value all products sold are 
prices to farmers at the farm level; they include any subsidies, bonuses and premiums that 
can be attributed to specific products but do not include storage, transportation, processing 
and handling charges which are not actually received by farmers. 


Total cash receipts from farming operations for 1969, excluding supplementary pay- 
ments, are estimated at $4,195,600,000 for Canada (excluding Newfoundland). This 
estimate is 3.7 p.c. below the value of $4,355,200,000 obtained in 1968 but 3.4 p.c. above 
the average for the five years 1964-68. This decrease in cash receipts can be attributed for 
the most part to lower returns from wheat and Canadian Wheat Board participation pay- 
ments being only partially offset by increased receipts from the sale of most of the items 
included in livestock and livestock products. 


While the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario showed increases in total cash 
receipts ranging from 3.7 p.c. in Ontario to 14.6 p.c. in Nova Scotia, estimates for the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia were lower than for 1968. The greatest decline 
occurred in Saskatchewan where total cash receipts fell by almost 20 p.c.; in Manitoba and 
Alberta the decrease was 3.3 p.c. and 8.9 p.c., respectively, and in British Columbia it was 
only 1.8 p.c. 


7.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations (excluding Supplementary Payments)!, by 
Frovince, 1965-69 


Province 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Wdward Island). 4..deees ste es 40,641 37,016 33, 830 34,541 37,875 
IN OVERS COUAL aren iin wish enc to irae rior 50,835 54,074 54, 182 54,984 63,014 
New Brunswicksemetc atin cen tence). 59, 924 52,626 48,139 49, 208 51,758 
QuebeCse ee eette Ce cone tee ees 503,790 589,845 620, 120 636, 275 678, 094 
Ontario see sesh ete itae eS oaine 1,094, 126 1,243,473 1,281,936 1,317,349 1,365,938 
Manitobaccn atonal ics wececurerateir ace. 341,799 376,520 372,699 364, 667 352,525 
Saskatchewan 340 a.c0 cca onraee heen: 886, 884 948,649 976,185 892,819 716,112 
Alberta enact tivata tcc serrate eter 664, 199 762,950 792,901 800, 981 729, 559 
BritisheColumbigewane eh eee eer. 163, 898 188, 026 196,784 204, 424 200,718 
Motaiseoen scr ccs cee 3,806,096 4,253,179 4,376,776 4,355, 248 4,195,593 


1 See text below. 


In addition to the above income, farmers received supplementary payments amounting 
to $9,900,000 compared with $8,000,000 in 1968. The 1968 payments consisted entirely 
of those made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act* but in 1969 payments to sugar beet 


* Payments to farmers under the Prairie arm Assistance Act are made from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund 
to which farmers contribute by means of a I-p.c. levy on grain marketings, 
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growers in Ontario were also included. Thus, farm cash receipts from farming operations 
and supplementary payments totalled $4,205,500,000 in 1969, an amount 3.6 p.c. below 
the estimated $4,363,200,000 in 1968. 


Field Crops—During 1969, farmers’ total returns from the sale of field crops, cash 
advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada and Canadian Wheat Board payments 
amounted to $1,479,400,000, 14.7 p.c. below the 1968 level of $1,734,800,000. This estimate 
represents about 35 p.c. of farmers’ total cash receipts from farming operations, a fairly 
large decline from the almost 40-p.c. share in 1968. The decline was caused mainly by 
considerably lower Canadian Wheat Board participation payments on previous years’ 
grain crops and lower returns from the sale of wheat. 


With both marketings and average initial prices of wheat below those prevailing in 
the previous year, 1969 returns from this source fell by slightly more than $125,000,000, a 
decline of 20.8 p.c. Although average prices of oats and barley at time of delivery were 
also lower than in 1968, increased marketings of both grains more than offset the lower 
prices, resulting in larger returns to the farmer. The average price received for flaxseed 
was also lower than in 1968 but a very large increase in marketings caused receipts to rise 
from $26,400,000 in that year to $57,000,000 in 1969. Returns to rapeseed producers were 
higher in 1969 than in 1968; higher prices and increased marketings resulted in cash receipts 
rising from $33,200,000 to $50,500,000. Smaller increases were registered for corn, sugar 
beets and tobacco but receipts from potatoes rose from $61,300,000 to $67,000,000. 


Canadian Wheat Board participation payments on previous years’ wheat, oat and barley 
crops declined markedly in 1969 from 1968. For wheat, payments fell from $315,300,000 
to $60,200,000; for oats, from $8,400,000 to $4,800,000; and for barley, from $35,900,000 to 
$3,500,000. This decline was caused by smaller total final payments on the 1967 crop 
relative to those made in 1968 on the 1966 crop. The smaller payments reflect a reduction 
in the per-bushel payments and the marketings on which the payments are made. 


Livestock and Livestock Products—Farmers’ cash receipts from the sale of livestock and 
livestock products in 1969 amounted to $2,603,000,000, an increase of 4.8 p.c. over the 1968 
level of $2,483,400,000. Lower marketings of cattle and calves in the later year were only 
partly offset by higher prices and cash receipts declined from $980,400,000 in 1968 to 
$969,600,000. Although hog marketings were also down, higher average prices brought 
receipts up to $461,300,000 from $409,900,000 in 1968, an increase of 12.5 p.c. Both sales 
and prices of eggs were higher in 1969 than in the previous year so that returns to egg 
producers went up 15 p.c. to $188,400,000. Poultry meat receipts rose to $249,600,000, 
more than $20,000,000 above the 1968 level; average prices differed only slightly for the 
two years but marketings in 1969 were higher. Both quantity marketed and average prices 
for dairy products rose during 1969, increasing returns to dairy producers by 5.1 p.c. to 
$676,900,000. In addition, dairy producers received supplementary payments amounting 
to $86,900,000, which was 20.7 p.c. below the $109,700,000 received in 1968. Cash receipts 
from sheep and lambs showed a small increase from $8,700,000 to $8,800,000. 


8.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations, by Commodity or Other Source, 1965-69 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
NDR y ere nic sha aserciteias ruts acacia trac ciatoteieceratei ol 658, 842 803 , 629 766,018 605, 262 479 , 067 
Wheat, Canadian Wheat Board payments........ 271,974 200,151 270, 192 315,302 60,199 
(ORT TREE TORN Ee Rar ea Rete Ete 3 SAC eR acie 31,144 36,118 25,920 23,629 27,685 
Oats, Canadian Wheat Board payments.......... 4,707 6,850 12,331 8,420 4,815 
SATAY Fhe Song Sone oe Meet oa eee Deanne 79,377 84,047 99,815 84,853 91,764 
Barley, Canadian Wheat Board payments........ 20,093 22,218 29,256 35, 860 , 501 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance payments 5,997 —4,667 6, 569 52,616 157, 906 
i, ey oer eA TRO OC TE CARTE SCREIOAE DOCU 9,489 15,190 7,804 5,877 4,991 
UPAR OOO GIS cache Maes nan SanalanaeeAcnalei nates Jew 47,120 62, 267 46, 235 26, 4389 57,028 
REGDEROCK. soe ats ORS otk Vnwiatins Me ccccieiat eee mets 31,120 45,950 43,192 33,247 50,544 


Sav lpRae th OMe Oe CN oad a hialmi oe 14’ 120 19,793 21,353 22/363 16,689 
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8.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations, by Commodity or Other Source, 1965-69— 


concluded 
Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 

Corny Hen ide oe acl ee Mee doe ae ericiote ate inedoerate 24,842 28,540 28,582 24,856 28,621 
Sugerbectesnrerascscnc oie Le eee oni 12,005 12,179 13,051 12,415 15,549 
Potatoes acs ease cteis. hceneter retain scorers ore are traue) heer a 102,386 72,661 51,726 61,309 67,034 
ET Ute ays cen noes rete eens Mei ray ee ade hese 63, 957 75, 759 79,637 86,579 87,374 
Wepetablesian franc tec contmnace ees teen 80, 624 86,660 97,332 93,732 90,683 
TE ODACCO MR cierto mie ce nee ot RT 88, 404 117,911 156,710 142,374 144,941 
Othericrops eh AA meds ocese ae ea eens 86,840 89,605 91,879 99, 662 91,009 
Totals, Cash Receipts from Crops....... 1,633,041 1,774,861 1,847,602 | 1,734,795 | 1,479,400 
Cattlerandical vies css pana atte erate 789,984 915,581 929, 723 980,392 969, 589 
ORS ee ee er 6 ee Sore ce eer enna 368,377 414,123 408 , 806 409,900 461,303 
Sheepiandiwlambsssaceaet weenie arene 9,657 8,817 8,485 8,659 8,793 
Dairy productetethoeece sean eee eee 559, 424 584, 089 624,416 644, 223 676,948 
ROULER Yoon Ciena -woxcieve Sartor tine Pavoynsnabie creme aes 196,870 232,569 223,608 227,952 249,641 
IBY, AeA oe Perino a HOMO Oe DE COREE EOS te boone 147, 703 169, 755 148, 648 163, 821 188, 450 
Other livestock and products...................- 54,215 49 805 49 823 48,442 48,255 

Totals, Cash Receipts from Livestock and 
iPTOGUCtS Te pe on ete oe 2,126,230 | 2,374,739 | 2,393,509 | 2,483,389 | 2,602,979 
Forest and maple products...................-+:: 23,496 26,578 22,270 21,813 18,259 
Dairy supplementary payments 16,912 68,591 103, 229 109, 700 86,942 
Deficiencyspayimentsss es eee ee 6,417 8,410 10, 166 5,551 8,013 

Totals, Cash Receipts, excl. Supple- 
mentary Payments................. 3,806,096 | 4,253,179 | 4,376,776 | 4,355,248 | 4,195,593 
Supplementary payimentsl, ...aeseneeteieaecrieene 12,762 41,345 6,137 7,968 9,935 
Totals, Cash Receipts.................. 3,818,858 | 4,294,524 | 4,382,913 | 4,363,216 | 4,205,528 


1 See text on pp. 572-573. 


Farm Net Income.—Two different estimates of farm net income from farming opera- 
tions are prepared by DBS. Realized net income is obtained by adding together farm cash 
receipts from farming operations, supplementary payments and the value of income in kind, 
and deducting farm operating expenses and depreciation charges; this estimate represents 
the amount of income from farming that operators have left for family living, personal 
taxes and investment after provision has been made for operating expenses and depreciation 
charges. Tolal net income is obtained by adjusting realized net income to take into account 
changes occurring in inventories of livestock and stocks of grains on farms between the 
beginning and end of the year; this estimate is used in calculating the contribution of agri- 
culture to national income and for making comparisons with net income of non-farm business 
enterprises. 


For 1969, the estimated realized net income of farm operators from farming operations 
amounted to $1,379,500,000, 10 p.c. below the 1968 value of $1,532,800,000 and 11.8 p.c. 
below the 1964-68 average value of $1,564,800,000. During 1969, the 3.6-p.c. decrease in 
farm cash receipts and the higher farm operating expenses were only partially offset by 
increased income in kind and supplementary payments. 


The 1969 estimate of total net income, which takes into account changes in farm in- 
ventories, amounted to $1,688,400,000, 3.1 p.c. below the 1968 level of $1,743,100,000 but 
4.9 p.c. above the 1964-68 average of $1,609,400,000. The decrease in cash receipts resulted 
mainly from lower returns from wheat and Canadian Wheat Board participation payments 
being only partially offset by increased receipts from the sale of most of the items included 
in livestock and livestock products. The gain in the value of inventory change for 1969 
can be attributed to substantial additions to farm-held stocks of grains and a build-up in 
the numbers of livestock on farms. Supplementary payments were also higher in 1969 
and operating expenses continued to rise. 
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In 1969, operating expenses and depreciation charges reached a new high level of 
$3,429,100,000, a figure 1.8 p.c. above the 1968 value of $3,367,100,000. Farmers’ outlays 
were higher in all provinces except Manitoba and Saskatchewan. For Canada as a whole, 
gross farm rent, fertilizer and lime, ‘‘other’’ livestock expenses, repairs to buildings, and the 
miscellaneous category all showed decreases over the previous year. Most noticeable was 
the decline in outlays for fertilizer and lime which were quite substantial in the Prairie 
Provinces and only a little less so in Ontario; there was a considerable fall in the quantity 
purchased and prices were lower. Estimates of gross farm rents were down by 4.7 p.c. 
compared with 1968, a drop caused by lower values of cash and share rents in the Prairie 
Provinces. The size of the hired farm labour force was reduced in the latter part of 1969 
but, because wage rates rose to a new high, the outlay for wages to farm labour reached 
slightly more than $300,000,000. Higher rates of interest and an expanded use of capital 
led to a further increase in total interest payments. Machinery expenses as a whole moved 
up by about $20,000,000 to a record $554,400,000. Outlays for machinery repairs increased 
in all provinces except Saskatchewan and the Maritimes. The general decline in feed 
prices was more than offset by a slight increase in the quantity purchased and outlays rose 
by 4.9 p.c. from $528,500,000 in 1968 to an estimated $554,500,000 in 1969. Expenses 
incurred in repairing buildings together with electricity and telephone bills varied very 
little between the two years. Depreciation charges on farm buildings and machinery, 
which rose in 1969, are intended to reflect the amount that farmers would have to pay to 
accommodate the decline in the value of farm buildings and machinery due to obsolescence 
and wear. 


9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Item and by 
Province, 1965-69 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norg.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations. 


Item and Province 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Item 

1. Cash receipts from farming operations.......... 3,806,096 | 4,258,179 | 4,376,776 | 4,355,248 | 4,195,593 
MAN COMNE ANA KANCL Os ay te aera ey ona cn aoa: 411,945 442,731 480,192 536,716 603, 102 
3. Supplementary payments.................0.000- 12,762 41,345 6,137 7,968 9,935 
4, Realized gross income (Items 1+2+3)......... 4,230,803 | 4,737,255 | 4,863,105 | 4,899,932 | 4,808,630 
5. Operating and depreciation charges............ 2,712,243 2,993, 568 3,211,912 3,367,111 3,429,129 
6. Realized net income (Items 4-5)............... 1,518, 560 1,743,687 1,651,193 1,532,821 1,379,501 
F- Value‘otinventory: changes=:); «5c <ssF cee 48,216 205,177 —155,115 210,312 308 , 866 
8. Total gross income (Items 4+7)............... 4,279,019 | 4,942,482 | 4,707,990 | 5,110,244 | 5,117,496 

Totals, Net Income (Items 8-5)......... 1,566,776 | 1,948,864 | 1,496,078 | 1,743,133 | 1,688,367 

Province 

RINGO MG wWardulsland..., 4. aca vice susie Wash acliee 14,614 16,793 5,786 9,097 8,980 
DOV SCOLIA Ay eed tte site n.tete pic cia aeeeters olin 17,013 16,990 17,502 18,765 25,941 
INéw Brunswick:ch en. o cce be nba Shes watelnarees 24,431 21,665 10,806 12,446 11,130 
SOTO D OC MU epee a eek ae cP oh sttetn sae meee oad 142,155 221,767 194 , 333 200, 520 229, 157 
Ontario 340, 453 467,762 388, 787 398, 753 446,743 
Manitoba Re 169,371 148, 628 154,620 164,601 123, 408 
Saskatchewan ee 482,701 582,958 359, 649 464, 088 450, 986 
Alberta 306 , 363 388 , 457 279,473 373,581 299, 498 
British Columbia 69,675 83,844 85, 122 101, 282 92,524 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production for Canada (1949=100) is 
estimated at 179.7 for 1969, about 5 p.c. above the 1968 estimate of 171.1. This is the 
second highest point on record, being exceeded only by the 1966 index of 183.3. Greater 
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production of grain crops in 1969, particularly in Saskatchewan, was the main contributor 
to the increase over 1968, which also reflected lesser gains in output of poultry meat, eggs 
and dairy products. 


Increased over-all production was limited to four provinces—Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan—most of it occurring in Saskatchewan as a result 
of larger grain crops and some gain in output of poultry products. In the two Maritime 
Provinces, production was up for livestock, poultry meat and dairy products, and egg 
production was also higher in Nova Scotia. The gain in Quebec was attributable to in- 
creased output of poultry meat and dairy products. 


The greatest percentage decline in total production took place in Manitoba where an 
almost 10-p.c. drop resulted from lower production of wheat and oats; this decline was 
offset to some extent by an increase in the output of livestock and poultry products. In 
British Columbia, output was down about 5 p.c.; in that province, there were some increases 
in output of poultry meat, eggs and potatoes but declines for grains, livestock and fruits. 
Production in New Brunswick was down 3 p.c. because reduced output of potatoes and 
livestock more than offset higher production of poultry meat. In Ontario, the over-all 
decline was 1.5 p.c.; there, production was up for hogs, poultry meat, eggs and fruits but 
down for grain, potatoes and cattle. Farmers in Alberta produced about 1 p.c. less in 1969 
than in 1968; lower production of grains and dairy products slightly more than offset gains 
in potatoes, poultry meat and eggs. 


The index has been developed as an index of unduplicated gross farm production and, 
in its construction, provision was made to avoid double-counting of farm output. Within 
a province, such double-counting could occur when feed grains, credited to field crop pro- 
duction, are fed to livestock and appear later as livestock and livestock products. Inter- 
provincially, this duplication could occur when feed grains produced in one province are 
fed in another, and when feeder cattle raised in one section of the country are shipped to 
another for finishing. 


10.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, by Province, 1960-69 
(1949=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Notse.—For a description of the index, methods and coverage, see DBS publication Index of Farm Production 
1966 (Catalogue No. 21-203). 


Year Peabo Ness N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
tO ones nena akc coer 89.2 112.3 84.7 124.2 122.8 123.0 160.4 146.4 130.7 133.9 
LOGI Sor etccsise corns oe 93.3 118.5 87.1 132.7 134.1 83.7 74.7 144.2 141.3 116.2 
NOG racine tie ee 93.7 122.0 89.2 142.0 140.0 147.3 166.2 159.1 149.6 148.2 
LOGS eine rtvne wer nichercce es 94.8 123.8 86.5 142.7 140.4 128.3 222.7 183.8 148.6 162.6 
LOG a craseste de ecm enenines 103.7 119.9 89.9 142.7 145.8 156.9 151.1 176.7 163.4 151.2 
LOGS escent Reker eas 97.5 122.9 88.2 144.4 146.6 165.7 185.6 192.1 154.8 162.1 
LLU ee Ane ee caoe Goce caer 114.6 127.1 97.8 154.9 156.9 159.0 238.5 221.6 174.9 183.3 
LOG er arcetne ge nn cc 102.9 131.4 90.8 159.9 154.8 163.1 150.6 184.0 175.2 158.7 
TOGSIARE Poteet meets ou’s ate 110.6 134.5 97.1 165.8 158.4 176.4 170.4 211.9 178.9 Vfl 
LOGO Ra race iterersintveateiiene 111.5 140.5 94.2 170.8 156.1 159.3 222.4 209.1 169.0 179.7 


Subsection 3.—Field Crops* 


The 1969 index of field crop production for Canada (1949= 100) was 196.7, the second 
highest level on record. It was substantially above the 1968 index of 181.4 but remained 
below the record of 203.0 achieved in 1966. In Manitoba, the estimated field crop produc- 
tion resulted in an index of 160. 6, down from the record 183. 6 obtained in 1968; the Saskatch- 
ewan production index, at 259.1, was well above the 1968 level of 196.4 but short of the 


* The supply and disposition of the major Canadian grains is dealt with in Chapter X XI, Pt. I, Sect. 2, under 
the heading of ‘‘The Grain Trade, 1968-69 and 1969-70’’. 
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record 274.2 set in 1966; and the index for Alberta was 239.8 compared with 229.8 in 1968 
and the record of 252.1 set in 1966. The 1969 field crop production indexes for the eastern 
provinces compared quite closely with those of 1968. The Ontario index was 160.5 com- 
pared with the 1968 record figure of 167.1; the Quebec index at 128.4 was slightly below the 
1968 index of 128.7 and a little more below the 1967 record of 132.0; and in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the 1969 indexes were 114.1, 55.7 and 86.3, respec- 
tively, compared with 116.6, 55.7 and 97.4, respectively, in the preceding year. 


Canada’s 1969 wheat crop, estimated at 684,300,000 bu., was some 5 p.c. above the 
1968 crop of 649,800,000 bu. The average yield at 27.4 bu. per acre was 24 p.c. above the 
1968 yield of 22.1 bu. and 31 p.c. above the 10-year (1958-67) average of 20.9 bu. The 
average protein content of the 1969 crop of hard red spring wheat was 13.9 p.c., unchanged 
from the level of the previous year but above the 13.6 p.c. average for the wheat crops of 
the past 20 years. 


Supplies of Canadian feed grains (corn, oats, barley, rye, mixed grains and buckwheat) 
in the crop year 1969-70 amounted to 1,301,500,000 bu., some 16 p.c. above the 1968-69 
total of 1,122,500,000 bu. All feed grains except corn contributed to the increase, as well 
as higher opening stocks of oats, barley, rye and corn. Supplies of oats (Aug. 1, 1969 
carryover of 128,700,000 bu. plus a crop of 371,400,000 bu.) totalled 500,100,000 bu., 14 
p.c. higher than the previous year’s total of 439,500,000 bu.; supplies of barley, at a record 
577,800,000 bu. (carryover of 199,400,000 bu. plus a crop of 378,400,000 bu.), were 27 p.c. 
above the 1968-69 total of 456,300,000 bu.; supplies of rye at 25,200,000 bu. were 22 p.c. 
above the 1968-69 total of 20,500,000; and the 1969 crops of mixed grains reached an esti- 
mated 87,300,000 bu. Production of grain corn, on the other hand, was 73,400,000 bu., 10 
p.c. below the 1968 record of 81,200,000 bu. 


Acreages, yields and prices of the principal field crops in the three years 1967-69, with 
averages for 1962-66, are shown in Table 11; acreages, yields and values of field crops by 
province for 1968 and 1969, with averages for 1963-67, in Table 12; and acreages and pro- 
duction of grain in the Prairie Provinces for the years 1964-69 in Table 13. 


11.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops, 1967-69, with Average fer 1962-66 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Yield : Average Total 
Crop and Year Area per Acre Production Pric . Value! 
’000 acres bu. ’000 bu. $ per bu. $’000 
Wheat— 
Aa OG 2— Oli asco cor viele ptereiavereis\ereretete (cisisivy sere 28,416 28.0 673,312 1,69 1,141,018 
116 els Zack A ap oe eee ere atten a ey 30,121 19.7 592,920 1.63 963,959 
BOGS sec cle sioete cise cow aeretbie so aie e eieleieiee e ers, siecene 29,422 22.1 649, 844 1,34 872,581 
POO Oe tcecl Rot cle cle tao Sate e aiatove natn ayelelsreis avs 24,968 27.4 684,276 2 2 
Oats— 
AD AL OG 2—OGhrect ins ce siciel Slo cerarel Sous ets 6 vais 8,835 46.6 412,031 0.69 282,877 
POG Je cert aaa tasoteleds alecn stavake obo ere Ala ihaereth were 7,436 40.9 304,178 0.72 220,392 
POBSS oh om ovine wie isie Wiercloeels 0.2/6 ctetetverele le a sis 7,556 48.0 362,516 0.60 216,340 
| UO Ae 2 ie a 2s eames oe, ak 7,655 48.5 371,387 ° 2 
ley— 
RIP LOO ZUG carsinleve s.cth.e2'e sie apore-a.u at¥ aloye sioieis le 6,108 35.2 215,021 1.00 214,725 
OTe ro aele Mean ncn Stee Wain toeeetae ee ore 8,115 30.6 248, 662 0.87 216,736 
BOUG ccs as se Risals icin de te eta o1s sisterddabwtnibieb o/s 8,836 36.8 325,373 0.81 265, 148 
MOG Fryar iaictars eieie so are dieteve eyepauw ore stsibts ctere.a:s ols 9,535 39.7 378,383 2 2 
Rye— 
A War EVO —-e 5 acs a: o.aie wieveln son nied GaVele pretnre.o oF 712 20.6 14,682 1.09 15,948 
PIB rob aa oe os oleic kdpnee> Paciviaeis.c0b s-o.ce.e esas 685 Lab 11,981 1.09 13,008 
POG os ae Aa on ettieine eectptatadad.cia ss Pieserateiice els 679 19.2 13,049 1.03 13,406 
ROME os > AG cha piptatie @. bro Sal «beter seas o Rok wes © vis 927 17.8 16,493 2 2 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 578. 
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11.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops, 1967-69, with Average for 1962-66 


—concluded 
Yield 
Crop and Year Area pee Production ee ee 
000 bu. "000 $ per $’000 
acres bu. bu. 
Mixed Grains— 
SAV 1902-O6 econ arscieivststernersaid tins reeitiete cars 1,586 47.5 75, 282 0.88 66,527 
OW AS aercabacesee nonhe coors Basten oordaatc 1,668 45.8 76,427 0.94 72,058 
LOGS. oxe crcbeserciyn aise ois s'e (ore io reisiersists sieves esiasausis 1,667 51.4 85,602 0.85 73,094 
1L9GQ eerie ie cots Svea Mecre na erweites 1,740 50.2 87,346 2 2 
Flaxseed— 
PAV S96 2=GG: fas ctor statevele cievsieveverers eisies breve: ste oieie 1,868 11.6 21,736 2.85 61,861 
NOG TR Ms came sat caterers ca nsactcetan ete s 1,023 9.2 9,378 3.08 28,845 
OBS epee eae, ccaetatent ei erectiotoraia aste ei cieys eceielelerereici 1,524 12.9 19,666 2.88 56,594 
TOO Giese es csveretecete niet) alee as. cveze'eis lols cravaioteiaises 2,341 11.8 27,548 2 2 
Potatoes— cwt. 000 cwt. $ per cwt. 
VAS 1962-06 sortyeclemiscenicmaccnensiccimes crs 293 164.3 48,147 2.03 97,880 
GO Tae ei eriate craters =: cterwta slavarstorsearael crave ra omits 304 153.9 46,743 1.82 85,046 
NOGS Sayer oe renters aiecociieme aii ckew minds oF 303 174.4 52,883 1.63 86,037 
1) Ee 5 at OBES A Ga eOne BORE ato CBOASOSe 306 169.3 51,859 2 2 
Tame Hay— ton 000 tons $ per ton 
AV SOC 2=6B ies cteis sieve iar. sassiele diailersare sista ithe 12,707 1.81 23,005 ee 412,014 
MOB T eriraetercterais-s cele eiawiore Rao ble seers tes 12,902 1.97 25,385 17.86 453,261 
LQG SE Aepertereect ee eireiere cererotieie aie tare a eles 12,438 1.85 23,034 18.50 426,134 
NOB Qe ston oe patos are crolecteeetonscateleiniahe oteomia 12,606 2.03 25,577 2 2 
1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 2 Not available at time of 


going to press; will be published in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). 


12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, by Province, 1968 and 1969, 
with Average for 1963-67 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
Field Crop 
and Province i K K 
verage verage verage 
1963-67 1968 1969 1963-67 1968 1969 1963-67 1968 
7000 000 000 000 000 "000 $000 $’000 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. 

Wheaten cts tcmccensoses 29,076 29,422 24,968 678,779 649, 844 684,276 |1,145,512 872,581 
Prince Edward Island... 3 2 2 82 74 92 141 122 
INOVaISCotlars-scenee eon 1 2 3 36 82 138 62 131 
New Brunswick.......... 3 4 4 95 149 122 164 235 
QuebecWeer ne geactalee 23 30 29 599 831 754 1,024 1,446 
Ontario— 

Winter nesses neseaae 397 355 360 15,923 14,910 14,328 27,547 26, 987 
Springsteen eueeces 20 11 9 529 298 242 915 539 
Meanitobasce sro neeeen. 3,311 3,400 2,500 78, 800 91,000 64,000 132,286 119,544 
Saskatchewan............ 18, 937 19,000 16,600 423,400 | 372,000 461,000 719, 844 499,947 
Alberta tench acae nce 6,273 6,460 5,300 156, 600 166,000 140,000 259, 464 216,835 
British Columbia........ 109 158 160 2,714 4,500 3,600 4,064 6,795 

Oats sree aioe ariitecics 8,209 7,556 7,655 374,344 362,516 371,387 261,224 216,340 
Prince Edward Island... 88 78 71 4,369 4,290 4,089 3,559 3,303 
INovalScotiawee.eeee. ce 28 25 24 1,270 1,195 1,248 1,138 1,064 
New Brunswick.......... 80 67 69 3, 462 2,968 3,167 2,891 2,463 
Quebecrnne. mesoscale 1,074 984 975 42,431 41,918 38,415 36, 992 34,792 
Ontario ree ke 1,368 984 810 72,485 58,745 42,768 56, 534 45,234 
Manitoban sna sesence 1,582 1,580 1,530 67,800 81,000 69,000 45,526 40,500 
Saskatchewan............ 1,795 1,800 2,100 81,600 74,000 107,000 51,872 36,260 
Albertass see. 2,123 1,960 2,000 97,600 94,000 102,000 60,542 49,820 
British Columbia........ 71 78 76 3,327 4,400 3,700 2,169 2,904 


1 Values for 1969 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, by Province, 1968 and 1969, 
with Average for 1963-67—continued 


Field Crop 
and Province 


BRAT OV Ace et reve trarciete reine ¢ 
Prince Edward Island... 


GN OYETS Earl 3 Ieee Ae 


PAU Derttian macs oc cnh cones 


PTI PRY Och sears ccisjsicrces 
MAniCOD Bese sce soe oss 


Alb oria Fees sos esa eet es 


CED COM es Sy aster oaxcteae se:s 


POV PDCATASE os as cacis cieiete 
Oabavigd See een sneer 


PLD Or ie ya he cig anes 


WENe Ctl GAP SINS aide ees ce 2 
Prince Edward Island... 


Average 
1963-67 


"000 


acres 


6,674 
13 


oa 


~ 
Nonmwwns 


1,615 
48 


Area 


1,667 
53 


Total Production 


Average 
1969 1963-67 1968 1969 
"000 000 *000 *000 
acres bu. bu. bu. 
9,535 | 231,579 | 325,373 | 378,383 
20 541 886 1,054 
6 120 227 304 
10 187 345 409 
24 575 695 866 
315 8,966 16,320 15,750 
1,200 23,000 43,000 42,000 
2,700 67, 200 80,000 | 109,000 
5,100 | 126,800 | 178,000 | 204,000 
160 4,191 5,900 5,000 
821 13,055 11,589 14,535 
4 95 104 112 
60 1,372 1,435 1,572 
180 2,547 2,480 3,300 
440 5,680 5,600 6,900 
133 3,290 1,860 2,500 
4 72 110 151 
106 1,573 1,460 1,958 
3 47 20 58 
56 1,080 900 900 
47 446 540 1,000 
927 14, 628 13,049 16,493 
4 95 104 112 
60 1,372 1,435 1,572 
183 2,593 2,500 3,358 
496 6,760 6, 500 7,800 
180 3,736 2,400 3,500 
4 72 110 151 
723 1,261 1,022 1,280 
1 33 35 34 
2 50 59 38 
52 886 528 750 
2 33 30 44 
13 209 325 354 
2 49 45 60 
90 2,032 1,621 1,951 
1 19 16 18 
89 2,013 1,605 1,933 
322 7,422 9,027 7,664 
322 7,422 9,027 7,664 
100 1,163 1,376 1,695 
3 77 91 100 
13 357 353 290 
14 375 402 332 
50 353 530 650 
10 — — 171 
10 —_ — 152 
1,740 76,112 85, 602 87,346 
60 2,466 3,063 3,528 


1 Values for 1969 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 


Gross Farm Value! 


Average 

1963-67 | 1968 

$000 $000 
226,867 265,148 
585 939 
149 284 
228 404 
688 834 
10,391 17,299 
23,118 33,970 
66, 146 62, 400 
121,832 144, 180 
3,730 4,838 
14, 228 11,906 
106 120 
1,559 1,550 
2,780 2,480 
6,152 5,712 
3,555 1,934 
76 110 
1,714 1,500 
51 20 
ible 918 
485 562 
15,942 13,406 
106 120 
1,559 1,550 
2,831 2,500 
7,330 6, 630 
4,040 2,496 
76 110 
2,815 2,486 
137 122 
138 177 
1,800 1,072 
69 52 
564 975 
106 88 
8,948 8,092 
85 67 
8, 863 8,025 
20,886 22,026 
20,886 22,026 
1,499 2,035 
93 103 
427 424 
435 474 
545 1,034 
68,250 73,094 
2,269 2,665 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, by Province, 1968 and 1969, 
with Average for 1963-67—continued 


Area Total Production 
Field Crop 
and Province A i 
verage verage 
1963-67 1968 1969 1963-67 1968 1969 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. 
Mixed Grains—concluded 
INoVa ScObtiaec 3.shtenc 10 13 12 437 633 651 
New Brunswick.......... 9 8 8 384 347 417 
QOuebeC aes, ce cites 100 88 94 3,976 3,811 3,752 
Ontario Anne. cass sess 800 825 855 44,006 50, 820 50,018 
Manitoba accross tletenaetss 152 178 190 5, 669 7,700 7,100 
Saskatchewan............ 122 138 135 4,534 4,700 5, 600 
Alberta nsec: csncecce : 370 360 380 14,439 14,300 16,000 
British Columbia........ 4 5 6 200 228 280 
Blaxseedn ce sccnci coasters 1,783 1,524 2,341 20,399 19, 666 27,548 
Quebeon® serem stele. s sccjeverelarese 26 16 17 377 256 192 
Ontario tte, eieteeives;< ciel 18 6 3 286 101 46 
Manitoba... 992 820 1,100 10,360 10, 400 10,200 
Saskatchewan. 442 397 770 5,340 4,600 10,800 
Alberta ts Soo. s.scateenecs 304 285 450 4,020 4,300 6,300 
British Columbia........ 2 1 1 17 9 10 
Rapeseed sas. ce.car s ceaecrete 1,170 1,052 2,012 18,938 19, 400 33,400 
MiamitO barre. atest 118 91 196 1,806 1,900 3,500 
Saskatchewan............ 480 511 1,000 8,588 10,300 18,200 
PA Dertan cote erie soaeioes 572 450 816 8,544 7,200 11,700 
7000 lb. | ’0001b. | ’0001b. 
Sunflower Seed........... 57 40 48 33,753 24,750 34,000 
Manito basneecsen cae ne 44 37 48 29,990 24,000 34,000 
Saskatchewan............ 10 2 — 2,647 600 — 
Alberta neerencn rere 1 — ae 150 —_ 
Mustard Seed............. 156 533 267 | 119,040 | 469,000 | 258,000 
Manitoba son ccccceaar. 26 65 37 18,060 55,000 30,000 
Saskatchewan............ 60 320 180 47,470 | 288,000 | 178,000 
IN Dertase ete eet cen ee 70 148 50 53,510 126,000 50,000 
000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. 
Shelled Corn.............. 227 958 978 57,787 81,168 735390 
Quebec eo onc bi a doesent es 30 45 AD 2,535 3,483 
@ntarlonccrcac aca oeen 715 925 930 57,080 78,533 69,843 
Manitobas cers serie-eiiee 5 2 3 172 100 64 
000 cwt. | ’000 ewt. | ’000 ewt. 
Potatoes een isc8 covets 296 303 306 48,120 52,883 51,859 
Prince Edward Island 46 53 53 8,879 11,066 10,710 
INGVSISCOblAN. cele tee ce 6 5 4 825 612 691 
New Brunswick.......... 58 61 62 12,151 13,785 13,206 
Quebecteecee cs erooces 72 70 68 8,585 9,716 7,698 
Ontario erecnes 51 45 46 9,413 8,604 8,531 
Mk Mel OS GoAdoaHeben DonK 23 26 29 2,632 3,000 3,800 
Saskatchewan............ 9 8 7 702 700 573 
Jarratt sane Ona Amo oe ae 23 24 27 3,007 3,300 4,500 
British Columbia........ 10 11 10 1,927 2,100 2,150 
000 tons | 000 tons | 7000 tons 
Field Roots............... 18 13 11 227 169 128 
Prince Edward Island 2 1 2 32 20 20 
INOVaISCOUlaS. can coer. 2 1 1 20 +12 13 
New Brunswick.......... 1 1 1 16 10 Uf 
Quebec. de sontets asec 5 4 4 39 45 36 
(Ontaniow mente nae ae 8 6 4 121 82 52 
Mame Ha yiseca. ccc. ccaacres 12,802 12,438 12,606 23,554 23,034 255508 
179 184 175 327 377 354 


Prince Edward Island... 


1 Values for 1969 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 


Gross Farm Value! 


Average 


1963-67 | 1968 

$'000 $'000 
473 665 
397 333 
4,590 4,497 
39/415 | 44722 
4'943 5,929 
3° 652 3" 854 
12/286 | 107153 
295 276 


nee Nie 794 
787 299 
29,182 29,536 
15,170 13,340 
11,501 12,599 
47 26 
44,595 35,484 
4, 262 3,572 
20, 252 18,952 
20, 082 12,960 
1,714 1,230 
1,531 1,200 
131 24 

: 6 


927 2,750 
2,139 12,384 
2,429 5,922 

77,233 | 100,935 
¥ 3, 422 
76, 198 97,381 
233 132 
100,208 86,037 
16,071 12,726 
1,787 1,040 
20,944 14,474 
18,153 19,238 
20,957 16,778 
5,571 5,580 
1,909 1,750 
8,495 7,920 
6,321 6,531 
5,333 4,528 

677 350 

480 384 

339 270 

761 900 
3,077 2,624 

430,464 | 426,134 
4,410 5,278 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Field Crops, by Province, 1968 and 1969, 
with Average for 1963-67—concluded 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
Field Crop 
and Province 
Average Average Average 
1963-67 1968 1969 1963-67 1968 1969 1963-67 1968 
000 000 000 000 000 000 $000 $7000 
acres acres acres tons tons tons 
Tame Hay—concluded 
Nova SCotiawnen. i. sicis oss 224 214 207 473 407 381 7,668 7,021 
New Brunswick.......... 251 236 229 474 465 412 7,305 8,021 
RONG DEOL anes veka erates 3,363 3,345 3,300 6,057 6,590 7,029 | 109,928 108, 406 
(Cities nerve ApaeGenenee 3,385 3,250 3,150 7,386 7,995 8,631 146,814 131,118 
MMANIGO DS sitecsr ey eeorecicic¢ 1,017 940 1,000 1,732 1,600 1,900 28,198 29,600 
Saskatchewan.;:.......... 1,162 1,100 1,200 1,741 1,300 1,670 28,077 27,950 
pbertae nn. o oe oe anne os 2,786 2,740 2,900 4,353 3,200 4,000 75,507 79,040 
British Columbia........ 434 429 445 1,011 1,100 1,200 22,558 29,700 
modder Corn tess. cceene ss 531 630 682 6,166 7,900 8,459 38,877 52,405 
Quebecor: cannes eeccess ss 66 86 93 777 1,050 1,086 5,506 9,240 
RONGATIO Nesp. oii 415 500 550 5,047 6,500 6,985 30, 828 40,300 
MANIGODA ak. s eee terns 39 30 23 235 168 157 1,599 1,176 
Saskatchewan............ 6 6 5 22 17 20 266 204 
British Columbia........ 5 9 11 85 165 211 677 1,485 
Sugar Beets 89 80 79 1,195 1,098 1,078 19,784 18,923 
Quebec... ....:. aa 10 11 9 137 204 158 2,397 3,256 
Ontario.... ; 15 — — 260 — _ 3,942 — 
Manttobaiecs ses. +s Ricks ah 29 31 273 298 343 4,494 4,769 
PAIDORLA IN. oan oe co eiroahs oe 38 39 39 524 596 577 8,951 10,898 
1 Values for 1969 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 
13.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1964-69 
| 
Grain 1964 | 1965 | 1966 1967 1968 1969 
ACREAGES 
7000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 
WONG) aad Ee EROS os 29,080 27,790 29,166 29,570 28,860 24,400 
ATE arate os eschoin ciate orsyeres esac assis eevee sics 5,054 5,645 5,450 5,090 5,340 5,630 
ERTL OV CMe Sage wince ance antes, 5,217 5,741 7,010 7,600 8,330 9,000 
VO eect ae Oe e une tee e ets 635 743 671 628 619 859 
MULARSOOC ty. see ote ota, see an nto 1,916 2,265 1,883 998 1,502 2,320 
WR ICREOC et rath, Ais nie ane Rosia eaeiaies 791 1,485 1,525 1,620 1,052 2,012 
PRODUCTION 
000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. "000 bu. ’000 bu. 
PALE Grays, so cvae cise esau rawieie's 6 sere. aetalere 578,000 632,000 807, 000 574,000 629, 000 665,000 
ALUN 5. slater fee's vbteVenavoctesiciet eee a His 206, 000 272,000 258, 000 195,000 249,000 278,000 
ROT DUE vem Naor Wonreia aeons inno 157,000 202,000 283,000 230,000 301,000 355, 000 
USA. 9 ait are ea thane: ile eos 10,800 16, 400 15,700 10, 467 11,400 14,658 
JEEP Hie ap ANE NES Sie nee 19, 400 28,400 21,500 9,000 19,300 27,300 
BEATICAOOCL © tte ox coimaicersiAile, ara SNe 13, 230 22,600 25, 800 24,700 19, 400 33, 400 


Stocks of Canadian Grain.—Table 14 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on hand 
in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1966-69, with averages for the 
five-year periods 1956-60 and 1961-65. Stocks in Canada are separated into those in 


commercial positions and those on farms. 


the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 


Stocks on farms and in country elevators in 
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14.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1966-69, with Averages for 1956-60 


and 1961-65 
a Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms 
Grain and Year Canada and in Storage in In 
United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wheat— 
Av. 1956-60......... 629,832,600 | 629,604,393 413, 411,393 216,193,000 |) 213,200,000 243, 626, 589 
Av. 1961-65......... 491,822,076 | 491,822,076 | 386,910,076 104,912,000 || 102,500,000 213,950, 524 
LOCC Seeks crsslearare's se 420, 122,308 420,122,308 | 320,122,308 100,000,000 98,000, 000 179,518, 503 
VOC Wiese asistersre sete ert 576,750,535 | 576,750,535 | 371,750,535 | 205,000,000 |} 202,000,000 197,682,091 
OCS ree ee ieic crete cites 665,509,981 665, 509, 981 429, 509,981 236,000,000 |} 233,000,000 255,324,993 
LOGO Sac scei aes oe 851, 828, 399 851,828,399 479, 628, 399 372,200,000 370,000, 000 286, 225, 598 
143, 608, 599 143, 423, 558 41,563,558 101,860,000 82,000, 000 28,941,580 
130, 805, 360 130, 805,360 38,305,360 92,500,000 71,000,000 25,640, 457 
127,162,973 127, 162,973 36, 162,973 91,000, 000 67,000,000 20,176,646 
109,791,105 109,791,105 28,791,105 81,000,000 65,000,000 18,647,406 
76,950, 747 76,950,747 21,950,747 55,000,000 42,000,000 10,792,046 
IU peepoon pes aadnecs 128,656,993 | 128,656,993 34,156,993 94,500,000 80,000,000 18,277,074 
Barley— 
Av. 1956-60......... 126,302,926 126,179,881 62,390,881 63, 789, 000 61,600,000 ’ 39, 661, 167 
Av. 1961-65......... 93,334,642 93,275,717 51,049,717 42,226,000 40,200,000 32,242,958 
LOGG tae ete eteteiace sie 97,752,538 97,752, 538 64, 752, 538 33,000, 000 31,000, 000 44,347,245 
LOCUS esate oo ete cieces 131,751,170 131,751,170 64,751,170 67,000,000 63,000, 000 41,091, 566 
Tite etiam tic Sener od 130,916,502 130,916,502 59, 616, 502 71,300,000 68,000 000 42,015,031 
NOE Aen Chere See Pe 199, 383, 458 199, 383, 458 60, 883, 458 138, 500, 000 134, 000, 000 41,546, 549 
Rye— 
Av. 1956-60......... 10,831,575 10,585,171 3,992,171 6,593,000 6, 250,000 2,070,484 
6, 183,749 6,009, 266 4,431,266 1,578,000 1,516,000 1,848, 485 
10, 566, 888 10,215,040 7,815,040 2,400,000 2,400,000 2,949,691 
8,295,171 7,833,494 5,633,494 2,200,000 2,200,000 2,337,120 
7,457,779 7,259,779 5,359,779 1,900,000 1,900,000 2,278,894 
8,672,658 8,672,658 3,672, 658 5,000,000 5,000,000 1,651,207 
5,515,514 5,515,514 4,383,514 1,132,000 1,116,000 1,132,527 
6,105, 756 6,105, 756 4,937,756 1,168,000 1,160,000 1,618,994 
11,141,301 11,141,301 8,941,301 2,200,000 2,200,000 3,374,338 
11,830,585 11,830,585 10,330,585 1,500,000 1,500,000 3,121,861 
4,678,047 4,678,047 4,078,047 600, 000 600, 000 1,187,592 
4,908, 606 4,908, 606 4,108,606 800, 000 800, 000 1,496,914 


Subsection 4.—Livestock and Poultry 


Livestock.—The downward trend in the number of livestock on farms and the upward 
trend in value per head, in evidence over the past few years, continued in 1969 as indicated 
in Table 15. The only increase in that year over 1968 was in the number of hogs on farms, 
which moved upward in all provinces except Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Quebec reported some increase in number of milk cows in both 1968 and 1969, and Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan showed slight increases in numbers of sheep. 


Cattle marketings through commercial channels in 1969 decreased 4.2 p.c. from 1968, 
calf marketings 10.4 p.c. and hog marketings 8.2 p.c. Sheep and lamb production contin- 
ued downward, the decline in 1969 amounting to 19.6 p.c. However, offsetting the over- 
all reduction in production of livestock were the sharp rises in prices for all classes, regard- 
less of grade, which produced an increase of 10 p.c. in sales revenue and brought the total 
value of commercial marketings to $1,422,000,000, an all-time record. Most classes of 
livestock were marketed at heavier weights and at somewhat better quality than in 1968. 
Despite a very limited export trade throughout the year, the strength of the domestic 
demand was such that supplies were never burdensome and good weekly clearances were 
generally the rule. 
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The all-markets average price received in 1969 for all classes and grades of cattle was 
$26.65, an amount $3.45 per ewt. higher than in 1968. Good feeder steers averaged $31.20, 
an increase of $4.50 over 1968, and good stock steer calves averaged $37.55, or $7.55 above 
1968. Hog carcasses averaged $57.40 against $46.35 in 1968; despite the reduction in 
marketings, the heavier weights at which hogs were slaughtered and the sharp increase in 
value per head brought about $53,000,000 more than in the preceding year. The total 
value of commercial marketings approximated $423,100,000, an all-time record. The 
weighted average price of good lambs for all Canada was $30.45 compared with $26.85 
in the previous year, an increase fairly representative of all trading centres. 


The Canada Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated as 
inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A record is kept of 
these inspections and figures from 1960 are given in Table 16. Local wholesale butcherings 
and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are not 
included. Actually, the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated in a 
comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and 
utilization of products; thus, the figures of Table 16 are fairly inclusive. 


Additional information on livestock marketings is given in Chapter X XI, Pt. I, Sect. 2, 
-under the heading of ‘Livestock Marketings’’. 


15.— Livestock on Farms and Average Value per Head, by Province, as at June 1, 1966-69 
‘(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Average 


Livestock on Farms Value per Head 
Province and Item 
1966! 1967 1968 1969 1966! 1967 1968 1969 
000 "000 000 000 $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 

OPSCR re at cron eiisteis tie aeletese sts 5.0 4.5 4,2 4.0 140 143 146 154 
MalICOWS? ais xc omrrteotes cass 37.3 36.5 36.4 36.0 196 217 214 240 
Other cattles- pecans 87.9 85.5 81.6 81.0 98 108 108 129 

BOSD tase couoon wonceae cs oe muses 15.1 14.5 12.2 11.0 16 19 20 21 
SSSVING ors coerce oe eae sis 82.9 95.0 88.0 94.0 36 33 26 34 

Nova Scotia— 
RT OTSOR ete nce as Sree oisewne oe Bal 5.5 5.2 4.8 192 189 195 211 
MaliciCOWS?: faacs cos a Saadise wens 52.4 50.0 48.0 47.0 186 203 213 231 
OGHOr Cats ea-5 45s aces cele 95.2 96.0 96.0 94.0 102 111 116 133 

COP seed sae hat awe ceeouae sees 38.8 38.0 39.0 41.0 15 17 18 18 
Sines oree oe eene ences 57.5 65.0 70.0 71.0 35 33 30 33 

New Brunswick— 

OTBER ea ea wre acoietela lays orate me'elevs,s 6.1 5.8 5.4 5.0 212 211 225 234 
Mali Cows? trem enc morece's 52.2 48.5 47.0 45.0 180 189 201 212 
CCDOR CALLE en etc vedoee er 84.3 82.5 83.0 83.0 98 109 115 124 

COD sor sige ecniotarsnreis aires oiezewiee 28.2 27.0 27.0 25.0 16 17 17 20 
BS windse reticence s Santas 34.1 41.0 49.0 52.0 33 33 30 35 

Quebec— 
ELOIRER sa tentagisian samscenees 6 hers 62.1 57.0 53.0 49.0 208 226 226 228 
Millic cows? 2. cee save ase erioee 995.3 1,004.0 1,023.0 1,043.0 200 227 240 253 
OTROVICATTIO ee toutes ere cae 802.3 792.0 824.0 852.0 90 100 105 116 
HOCH ss eoinice ce anie tes 112.4 106.0 99.0 101.0 16 16 18 20 
MWINO hese ein meaetnnne lise 1,330.0 1,160.0 1,115.0 33 32 27 34 
Ontario— 
FIONN 7, nes cae as eat ee 75.4 74.0 76.0 70.0 180 191 199 202 
MM OO Witedtesencosscueeae cow 908.7 925.0 905.0 895.0 249 282 293 310 
Ober Cable. sre aie ateeeeaee 2,228.3 2,240.0 2,315.0 2,309.0 138 150 152 176 
PNCOD tii eee ane tiee a mone sere 265.4 259.0 252.0 262.0 22 22 24 27 
BOUIN el ae Ma atele sosie dla auareae Oe 1,935.6 2,040.0 1,995.0 2,010.0 40 33 30 41 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 584. 
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15.—Livestock on Farms and Average Value per Head, by Province, as at June 1, 1966-69 


—concluded 
Livestock on Farms Average 
Value per Head 
Province and Item 
19661 1967 1968 1969 19661 1967 1968 1969 
7000 000 000 *000 $ $ $ $ 

Manitoba— 

EOTSeS tee cee iia euros nee 37.0 37.0 38.0 36.0 121 124 123 122 

IM eGo ws2ieeemtericnicsc iets 150.1 142.0 133.0 123.0 204 224 230 283 

Opbercattlesserecncncose nate 1,001.1 970.0 904.0 896.0 136 145 147 187 

Shreephteticcc chore ee ea ects wen ve 50.5 46.0 41.0 41.0 ive 18 19 22 

Swine antennae serve ere 499.2 578.0 526.0 612.0 34 31 28 37 
Saskatchewan— 

ETLOTSeStE oat ve eis er siseis ciseasitans 74.7 69.0 65.0 62.0 110 118 117 123 

MilkICOws?2i canoe oo tence emia: 153.8 145.0 127.0 117.0 216 227 226 284 

Othericattle? jaea.sncuraeieee 2,244.2 2,223.0 2,096.0 2,063.0 144 152 153 197 

Sheep scveco cee ciinc cean sees ae 127.8 120.0 118.0 126.0 19 18 18 21 

Swine rescore ceceei nae seiows 488.2 565.0 508.0 580.0 33 30 28 36 
Alberta— y 

PV OTSES ao cet icone ete aes 93.7 90.0 85.0 84.0 120 132 131 142 

MGM COWS? aivecriee tnelerrcioe ne 243.0 235.0 215.0 200.0 217 235 232 283 

@thericattlenceasae ons naseaniee 3,196.7 3,170.0 3,107.0 3,061.0 140 151 149 193 

HEED atemenorcincnciree csee «airs 301.4 287.0 245.0 218.0 19 ily 19 21 

Swine. cinscccantueitonesatas. 1,092.7) 1,254.0.) 1245.0) 19 4,220.0 635) 30 27 36 
British Columbia— 

FL OTSES ee ode se ceisis, sterols ceyaysveierers 26.5 27.0 28.0 26.5 144 159 165 178 

MAL COWSAaemesceeiies sre Sats 81.1 82.0 82.0 78.0 234 253 255 293 

Other cattle. . Bai 4 464.9 454.0 443.0 444.0 134 144 142 173 

Sheep Vecaiceiete sc sees oe 65.9 65.0 58.0 58.0 19 21 22, 25 

Swine. eacee vance con uisncce ascites 37.4 44.0 41.0 38.0 38 33 30 36 
Totals— 

EORS€S oct actsiins sleeved: ecsts sisters 386.2 369.8 359.8 341.3 148 159 161 166 

MAK COWS 225.52 006s of sie cisisys civics 2,673.9 | 2,668.0 | 2,616.4 | 2,584.0 220 246 255 278 

Other tattles so. ciessscnctccscc 10, 204.9 | 10,113.0 | 9,949.6 | 9,883.0 134 145 146 180 

Sheep eos eee iccse ee careers 1,005.5 962.5 891.2 883.0 19 19 20 23 

Swithesicscess< fo tansses eee 5,401.3 | 6,012.0 | 5,682.0} 5,792.0 36 32 28 37 

1 Census figures. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 

16.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments, 1966-69 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Year Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
No. No, No. No. 

GG See telere nik claraates sets cs cscisvete tistalo cuter stlularem wlsveecsheidhoretersyae: 1,941,703 712,100 562,678 6,182,315 
L9G Desens qe caniecacorserconats ones taecies ericson taaere 2,041,473 690, 286 633,347 5, 849,875 
Ne ye a RAC ed a PEDERI Imo BUC TURD DL OnE oa enn as 2,028, 159 710,229 567,463 6,031,933 
LOGS Foe ceiclstore s sis ais ovalels oleialate cidlace ava creionsyacole sud Slelareversiarelstace 2,126,716 671,390 532,015 5,909 , 506 
NOGA see a remo te tthe sisisicis weetefaia so aisiele aveteles wie mean sera 2,422,260 750,319 497, 686 6,627,600 
OGD see rarectarace clase sie iota stoi arcictayatate vate eeroayeicrece ote eerie Ges 2,734,514 894, 728 409, 783 6, 421, 226 
OGG seceterctoterevalere cts ssisvels io: ole)s)oYeoletesstaicistal asl ets elejeface arcyara\eisials 2,705,139 765, 596 327,621 6,129, 632 
MOG dee Matein eee ole ciststis atelk coe seus cei pstveies eisio te aeiareees 2,641,788 738,815 325, 468 7,336,912 
LOGB ir wercctes cisisie seins ces atrlersiorale w oreelc wees sieieiets ie errant 2,784,379 668,411 282,632 7,423,754 
LOGO erieys seepetstare sie el eratavolvate’s ots eteternnielons sielseeesta ciars ithe: Notsiovers cfs 2,718, 567 580, 148 212,751 6,973,190 


Poultry.—Poultry on farms and their values in 1967-69 are given in Table 17; produc- 
tion and consumption of poultry meat are shown in Table 18. 


POULTRY 


17.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1967-69 


Hens and 
Sees Turkeys Geese Ducks All Poultr 
Province and Year Chickens i 
No. Value No. Value | No. | Value | No. | Value || No. | Value 
000 $’000 000 $000 | ’000 | $7000 | 7000 | $’000 || ’000 | $000 
Newfoundland...........0.s000- 
Prince Edward Island..... 1967 334 405 4 25 5 19 3 6 346 455 
1968 313 401 3 15 4 17 3 7 323 440 
1969 322 457 3 16 5 23 2 5 332 501 
WOVE SCOMBS.,« = orscteeveneele TSG 7 2a24 ie 3,183 67 308 2 6 1 2 | 2,798) 3,499 
1968 | 2,605 | 3,539 70 305 1 5 1 3 || 2,677| 3,852 
1969 | 2,842 | 4,072 80 408 1 5 1 3 || 2,924] 4,488 
New Brunswick........... 1967 | 1,354 | 1,524 51 252 1 4 1 21,407} 1,782 
1968 1,403 1,769 43 150 1 4 i 2 || 1,448 1,925 
1969 | 1,545 | 2,191 20 102 1 iS 1 3 || 1,567] 2,299 
RNG DEC re Picts oe cveetelsic.aeie« 1967 | 19,985 | 20,164 1,540 7,269 7 25 59 123 121,591) 27,581 
1968 | 20,100 | 22,936 1,530 6, 682 8 31 59 121 |121,697| 29,770 
1969 | 22,1380 | 80,549 | 1,800} 9,324 7 26 60 135 |123,997| 40,034 
CONCATIOS whic sale otsisisresies 1967 | 27,350 | 29,517 | 3,800 | 17,366 57 215 | 126 247 131,333] 47,345 
1968 | 25,600 | 31,482 3,600 | 15,891 60 252 132 314 129,392} 47,939 
1969 | 27,480 | 39,852 | 3,800 | 19,380 60 246 | 138 333 31,478] 59,811 
MEpniGODA er crasc chieniss von ss 1967 | 6,380 | 5,595 925 | 3,737 | 1385 444 30 57 || 7,420] 9,833 
1968 | 6,380 | 6,389 870 | 4,168 | 135 463 30 60 || 7,415] 11,080 
1969 | 7,340 | 8,657 825 | 3,680] 150 532 30 64 || 8,345) 12,938 
Saskatchewan............. 1967 | 5,750 | 4,148 670 | 2,854 40 149 70 149 || 6,530} 7,300 
1968 5,140 5,087 550 2,865 45 176 70 157 || 5,805 8, 285 
1969 | 5,440 | 6,198 500 | 2,450 40 176 70 176 || 6,050} 9,000 
AM erba cactienereesies sales 1967 | 8,400] 6,713 | 1,100 | 5,016 80 283 85 182 || 9,665} 12,194 
1968 | 7,940 | 7,895 | 1,040 | 5,645 80 294 85 181 || 9,145} 14,015 
1969 | 8,600 | 10,245 850 | 4,318 70 286 80 198 || 9,600) 15,047 
British Columbia........ ..1967 | 7,925 | 8,617 600 | 3,174 10 40 22 50 || 8,557| 11,881 
1968 | 7,390 | 9,889 550 | 3,039 10 43 22 53 || 7,972) 12,524 
1969 | 7,570 | 10,686 580 | 3,283 9 39 21 54 || 8,180) 14,062 
PD Otals ye vaceerte sss 1967 | 80,152 | 79,866 | 8,758 | 40,001 | 336 | 1,185 | 396 818 ||89,642) 121,870 
1968 | 76,871 | 88,887 | 8,256 | 38,760 | 344 | 1,285 | 403 898 ||85,874| 129,830 
1969 | 83,269 |112,907 | 8,458 | 42,961 | 343 | 1,336 | 403 971 92,473) 158,175 
18.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1967-69 
(Eviscerated weight) 
Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
Year and Item Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption 
’000 lb. 000 lb. 000 lb. lb. 
1967 
OWA cenCKCHIOKENS, ee naa asm anne cis clevies erremeitesincie 597, 340 632,032 608, 301 29.8 
RCE OV RS ot creates in ierale oietars Oba lein toe aol 207,639 244,077 212,076 10.4 
CREB OS GAS SuSE Ct SODOC Ce et ER ROOEIO CCE NCO e etre 3,740 3,978 3,825 0.2 
LOTT Roam alg thst ARES Hijri acy aR ENCE Breer oe Meri 4,953 7,012 6,624 0.3 
Pobals F19G Tc eccur sishcnstcne sae aee ciate ole seen 813,672 887,099 830,826 40.7 
1968 
Mla wiand chickens? x(n ice aieie a cnyseisleicisie sieve oieteine sores 597,367 630,904 611,270 29.4 
“od Fea Pe de a eE AS coco SR iaeron BOC OLIeh in a Tac ROe one 200,372 236,477 202,692 9.8 
WROD Sirs seer cl ate vee SES oo Othe eo he oa 3,703 3,413 3,719 0.2 
PDUCER SS ran Rone rake ae ec eee sealeiedin aniteee ee Merou eile 5,189 6,889 6,532 0.3 
MGS AIS, 1 9Giroee etee eters nee cade seers tetas 806, 631 878, 043 824,213 39.7 
1969 
BROWS BUG CHICKENS ty. < Ahh cede eel wo nizissarchcttneeve wale crates 684,712 709, 204 683, 984 32.4 
PINTS cance ers elas ik oa Te Cine a wie aio ots nae ota aie ed 202,137 236, 893 210,188 10.0 
RE Te A TMC tes cavtvaniies vis te cee eres cians 3,391 3,443 3,205 0.2 
AO OHE Stee IN MTA Re ats nly xia a NA Giiie diols Wiatece dete Weimecnie’’ 4,903 6,524 6,015 0.3 
ED DEAR AOR cota mrearee st aah nate Sears ata Salat cnica iia « 895,143 956, 064 903,392 42.8 
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Subsection 5.—Dairying 


The numbers of dairy cattle on farms have generally been declining gradually for 
many years; Quebec is the exception among the provinces in this respect, having increased 
its stock of milk cows by nearly 50,000 in the 1966-69 period. Despite the over-all decrease 
in numbers, the total milk production in Canada has been kept at a fairly static level by an 
increased output per cow. Production is concentrated in Central Canada, the provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario accounting for about 74 p.c. of the total quantity. Of the total 
output in 1969, 65 p.c. was used for factory-made dairy products, 27 p.c. was sold in fluid 
form and 8 p.c. was used for all purposes on farms. 


19.— Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1967-69 


_ Milk Milk Otherwise Used 
Used in Manufacture Total 
Province and Year Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home]| Fed on Production 
Farms! | Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
. 000 1b. | '0001b. | '0001b. | ‘0001b. | '0001b. | ‘0001b. 

Newfoundlandbewenrcaancnescehire er 

Prince Edward Island............ 1967 749 169,257 19,801 19,410 6,775 215,992 

1968 772 161, 493 19, 087 18,960 6, 928 207, 240 

1969 562 171,981 18,211 18,990 7,126 216,870 

INOV ai DCOULAs eet eeer mere 1967 2,808 105,915 203,178 22,710 10,689 345, 300 

1968 2,831 94,262 201,661 22,300 10, 266 331,320 

1969 2,714 111,199 199,671 21,830 10,227 345,641 

News Brimswickweee anemic 1967 3, 885 128, 588 150, 686 22,050 7,218 312,427 

1968 3,908 115, 421 142,871 20,630 7,362 290,192 

1969 3,557 122’ 879 136,440 20,750 7,585 291/211 

Quebecmasi tees cae then ache 1967 6,950 4,733,875 1, 427, 223 206, 500 189,350 6,563,898 

1968 6, 786 4,980,810 1,358,817 206, 300 180, 220 6, 732, 933 

1969 6,412 5,475,024 1,312,294 201,300 180,930 7,175,960 

Ontario sa. ere ee on ee 1967 6,950 4,107,255 2,080, 883 186, 000 264, 900 6,645, 988 

1968 6, 646 4,106,616 2,094, 265 184,700 261,600 6, 653, 827 

1969 6,388 4,070,149 2,102,886 178,300 257,100 6,614,823 

Manitoba Siac see aan 1967 6, 669 468 , 076 244,962 82,040 48,790 850, 537 

1968 6,178 479, 264 241,179 82,100 50,870 859,591 

1969 5,803 483 , 363 233,750 77,380 50,980 851,276 

Saskacchewanoranencee seen. 1967 20,311 392,457 196, 522 151,900 51,370 812,560 

1968 19, 445 385,910 193 , 839 151,800 51,870 802,864 

1969 18, 743 388, 499 188,799 149, 900 51,900 797,841 

‘Alberta varcantsircct Ore eee 1967 22,885 961,271 351,124 134, 260 96, 350 1,565,890 

1968 22,019 950, 289 355, 503 133 ,300 94,630 1,555,741 

1969 20,382 888 , 446 365,783 129,180 96,910 1,500,701 

BritishiColumbiae.--nee essen 1967 2,831 318,416 527,095 22,290 24,760 895,392 

1968 2,574 355, 524 522, 166 » 22,000 25,610 927,874 

1969 2,574 323,621 529,997 20,890 26, 680 903, 762 

DP Otalss ee. ser eaencite 1967 74,038 | 11,385,110 5,201,474 847,160 700, 202 18, 207, 984 

1968 71,159 | 11,629,589 5,129,388 842,090 689,356 18,361,582 

1969 67,135 | 12,035,161 5,087,831 818,520 689, 438 18,698,085 


1 Used in farm butter only. 
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The farm value of milk production in Canada for 1969 was $742,631,000, 4.5 p.c. 
higher than in 1968. The value of milk used in factories in 1969 was $374,153,000 (65 p.e. 
of the total milk production) and fluid sales, $302,679,000 (27 p.c. of the total). 


The 350,000,000 lb. of creamery butter produced in 1969 accounted for 48.8 p.c. of the 
national milk output, and was 4.2 p.c. higher than in 1968. Per capita consumption was 
15.28 lb., three quarters of a pound lower than in 1968. Quebec is the largest producer of 
creamery butter, having accounted for nearly half of the total output in 1969; Ontario 
followed with 28 p.c. 


Both output and consumption of cheese have been gradually increasing during the 
past few years. The total production of factory cheese (Table 21) for 1969 was 207,000,000 
Ib. compared with 199,000,000 lb. for 1968, and per capita consumption of all varieties of 
cheese, excluding cottage cheese, was 11.19 lb., compared with 10.34 lb. for 1968. Exports 
of all cheese, mostly cheddar, amounted to 35,958,000 Ib. in 1969, compared with 44,261,000 
Ib. in 1968. Of the total output of factory cheese in 1969, Ontario accounted for 52 p.c. 
and Quebec for 41 p.e. 


There has been a generally decreasing trend in the output of concentrated whole milk 
products, including condensed milk, evaporated milk, whole milk powder, partly skimmed 
evaporated milk and others, but the production of concentrated milk byproducts has 
moved upward during the past few years. The latter category comprises condensed skim 
milk, evaporated skim milk, skim milk powder, powdered buttermilk, whey powder, casein 
and other milk byproducts, but by far the major component is skim milk powder which 
accounts for over 80 p.c. of the total production. Thus, the recent rise in output of con- 
centrated milk byproducts was mainly attributed to this commodity, production of which 
increased from 222,155,000 lb. in 1965 to 394,558,000 lb. in 1969. 


Milking time for Holstein-Friesians on a dairy farm. Since 1881, Canadian breeders have been im- 

proving the already excellent characteristics of the Holstein-Friesian. The average performance of 

the breed in Canada is 12,243 Ib. of milk and 457 Ib. of butterfat in 305 days. In health and pro- 
ductive efficiency, Canadian dairy cattle form one of the major world sources of breeding stock. 
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20.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1967-69 


Value of Milk : . 
Useaan Masulicnue Value of Milk Otherwise Used Value of 
Province and Year Total Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Production 
Farms! | Factories Sales Consumed Farms? 
$000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 
INewioundlandteancencsmsmee sai ae eae 
Prince Edward Island............ 1967 20 4,377 952 586 797 6,732 
1968 21 4,124 982 586 773 6,486 
1969 15 4,471 997 591 809 6,883 
INOMAIS COUN coat rcesre ce eee ee 1967 70 2,807 11,365 677 527 15,446 
1968 73 2,639 12,272 687 480 16,151 
1969 71 3,140 12,900 679 505 17,295 
INewsBrunsiwackaranee slacks teeente 1967 103 3,082 8,090 686 710 12,671 
1968 105 2,798 8,064 652 653 12,272 
1969 97 3,003 7,776 660 683 12,219 
Quehbecktn aesccasm seek eae wemmae 1967 190 149,798 75,323 6, 298 10,854 242, 463 
1968 188 159,441 73, 207 6,808 10,696 250,340 
1969 181 180,788 75,574 6, 864 10,878 274,285 
On bariGseprae certs se eens 1967 181 127,411 113,682 5,338 12,291 258,903 
1968 173 128,990 119,775 5,947 12,694 267,579 
1969 169 128,999 126,491 5,795 12,214 273, 668 
Mianitobacstrmrctacercsitcssuc ster 1967 177 10,651 12,010 2,141 2,995 27,974 
1968 164 10,824 12,247 2,176 3,051 28, 462 
1969 159 11,098 12,447 2,051 3,001 28, 756 
Saskatchewan races se neces suiee 1967 521 8,706 10,256 4,010 2,960 26,453 
1968 507 8,524 10,231 4,053 2,955 26,270 
1969 489 8,721 10,507 4,047 2,970 26,734 
Albertans ie acnrecavem sanctus tacagi ee 1967 577 23,713 18,096 3,706 5,924 52,016 
1968 555 25,018 18,894 4,466 6,398 55,331 
1969 531 23,720 19, 602 4,340 6,191 54,384 
BritishiColumbiawsereeerceene ore 1967 68 10,413 33,577 883 1,072 46,013 
1968 62 11, 252 34,829 759 1,000 47,902 
1969 64 10,213 36,385 723 1,022 48,407 
Motals ne a eae 1967 1,907 340,958 283,351 24,325 38,130 688,671 
1968 1,848 353,610 290,501 26,134 38,700 710,793 
1969 1,776 374, 158 302,679 25,750 38,273 742,631 
1 Used in farm butter only. 2 Includes values of skim milk and buttermilk retained on farms. 
21.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1967-69 
Butter Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
"000 Ib. ”000 lb. ”000 Ib. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 
INewloundlandirac.tcis mores etic testis aaiaeenecaentec 
Prince idiward Islandincecns sees secnisete eter 1967 4,602 32 64 4,698 2,350 
1968 4,342 33 58 4,433 1,990 
1969 4,572 24 63 4,659 2,363 
IN OVS COLA Ne rst arse ers a0: otis cota rsmtnreteereas 1967 2,502 120 —_ 2,622 - 1,244 
1968 2,035 121 — 2,156 1,203 
1969 2,580 116 — 2,696 1,552 
ING WHESTUUSWWICK taceicey thet tenia tei eyerstetotcta + 1967 4,424 166 _ 4,590 580 
1968 3,827 167 —_ 3,994 566 
1969 4,124 152 —- 4,276 503 
QuGD OG ey tas recone ae sicher cries tease siete 1967 149,167 297 2,050 151,514 73,434 
1968 154, 236 290 2,495 157,021 82,907 
1969 173, 402 274 2,459 176,135 84, 588 


For footnote, see end of table, 
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21.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1967-69—concluded 
Butter Cheese 
Province and Year ee 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
’000 ib. "000 Ib. "000 lb. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
Ontario tire. cence cares ARC OMIRC ONC CeS 1967 98, 248 297 3,231 101,776 104, 532 
1968 100,173 284 3,382 103, 839 105, 209 
1969 98, 290 273 3,211 101,774 108, 950 
PAIRIEO OBL ce icn ath: cisie's’s so vlaisicr oui sisonieebes 1967 17,071 285 — 17,356 2,118 
1968 17,656 264 — 17,920 2,004 
1969 17,119 248 — 17,367 3, 235 
BASKAROHNOWAN: toate css itiis sco son sesieaecine 1967 16,256 868 — 17,124 _— 
1968 15,946 831 — 16,777 _ 
1969 15,970 801 — 16,771 _ 
PGE UHV Gee ae eta ease oe ioe nine Be ara giereaiars or 1967 33,396 978 3 34,377 3,249 
1968 32,040 941 6 32,987 3,457 
1969 29,527 871 if 30,405 3,013 
PBTIGISW COLUM DIS: os «\5 ce see nee eaciv sien aces 1967 4,233 121 _ 4,354 1,418 
1968 5,641 110 — Ondo 1,713 
1969 4,261 110 _— 4,371 1,826 
AD OCAIS aes Seer aid orate seed nies 1967 329,899 3,164 5,348 338, 411 189, 2592 
1968 335,896 3,041 5,941 344,878 199,4772 
1969 349,845 2,869 5,740 358, 454 206, 5762 
1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. 2 Amounts 


for “‘other cheese”’ are included in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta figures, but, as fewer than three firms reported in 
the other provinces, data cannot be included except in the Canada total. 


22.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1965-69 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Product 


Concentrated Whole Milk Products............ 
Condensed milk 
Evaporated milk 
Wiholemmilk powders. sateen til enieisien cee 


7000 lb. 


Partly skimmed evaporated milk 


Whole milk products! 


Concentrated Milk Byproducts 
Condensed skim milk 
Hraporabed. Skit sri) bo ee fesse eam aeren rele erate sioteroniciorecnre « 


Skim milk powder... 
Powdered buttermilk 
Whey powder 
Casein 


1965 


377,275 
19,251 
310,136 
21,947 
15,136 
10,805 


328, 892 
1,232 
7,494 

222,155 
9,141 

41, 884 


23,153 
23,833 


706, 167 


1966 


363,018 


"000 lb. 


736, 564 


1967 1968 1969 
000 Ib. | ’0001b. | 7000 Ib. 
338,687 | 343,836 | 322,808 

23, 835 25,951 21,593 
288,107 | 296,618 | 281,881 

8,352 3,932 2,931 
11,778 9,660 7,926 
6,615 7,675 8,477 
420,944 | 467,383 | 497,474 
1,306 1,198 1,460 

10,662 14,297 13,641 
316,131 | 360,376 | 394,558 

10,503 12,514 13,056 

40,096 43,468 42,573 

15,854 13,176 11,155 

26,392 22,354 21,031 
759,631 | 811,219 | 820,282 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, formula milks, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, evaporated 
milk of 2-p.c. fat and concentrated liquid milk manufactured by fewer than three firms. 
milk (lactose), condensed buttermilk, concentrated liquid skim milk lactalbumin and special formula skim milk 
products manufactured by fewer than three firms, 


23.—Production of Ice Cream Mix, by Province, 1967-69 


2 Includes sugar of 


000 gal. 


Province 1967 1968 1969 Province 

000 gal. | ’000 gal. | ’000 gal. 
Newfoundland.......... $3 +t Si Manitobacu, scsi 
Prince Edward Island.. 186 190 200 || Saskatchewan........ 
Nova Scotia............ 1,182 1,274 1 265M | WAT berbecates seishec cca oie 
New Brunswick......... 810 812 828 || British Columbia...... 
Onbheor hes ties aussie 7,693 7,431 7,724 
PIRLETIOS. 520 Sco aoe es 9,363 9,900 Totalss.-%./snncees 


9,347 


1967 


1968 1969 
000 gal. | ’000 gal. 
1,598 1,639 
1,331 1,330 
2,660 2,856 
3,238 3,329 
27,897 | 29,071 
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As indicated in Table 24, the estimated total consumption of fluid milk and cream, 
on a milk basis, has decreased slightly over the past three years and the per capita con- 
sumption has continued the slow decline in evidence over the past two decades. In fact, 
total and per capita domestic disappearance of all dairy products, as shown in Table 25, 
is also gradually decreasing. 


24.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 1967-69 


Daily Daily 
Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
’000 pt. pt. "000 pt. pt. 
Newfoundland iter cnn 5s ose se aE Bg Manitoba tec crt cise civ one 1967 253, 490 0.72 
1968 250, 604 0.71 
Prince Edward Island...... 1967 30,397 0.76 1969 241,187 0.67 
968 29,494 0.73 
1969 28, 838 0.72 Saskatchewan.............. rod au % oN Ms u 
4 196 267,9. : 
INONAits COU En GasoocendnuGaoe 1967 175,107 0.63 y 
1968 | 173°613 | 0.63 TOGO |S 262s 8s emoaie 
10600 (gy bE AOU) SO. G2 aol, Alberta ame ee ease 1967 | 376,267 | 0.69 
New Brunswick............ 1967 133,904 0.59 1968 378,917 0.68 
1968 126,745 0.56 1969 383 , 693 0.67 
1969 121,852 0.53 . : 
Quebecsatrs tsetse 1967 | 1,266,452} 0.59 || British Columbia.......... 1967 | 425,880 | 70.60 
1968 421, 834 0.57 
1968 | 1,213,270 0.56 1969 427 044 0.56 
1969 | 1,173,828 | 0.54 
Ontanion nent ccxceeeneae: 1967 | 1,757,274 0.67 Totals3.c-soe ccs ontets 1967 | 4,688,866 0.64 
1968 | 1,766,639 0.66 1968 | 4,629,053 0.63 
1969 | 1,768,362 0.65 1969 | 4,578,568 0.61 


25.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1967-69 


1967 1968 1969 
aes Total Per | otal Per Total Per 
v Capita! A Capita! o Capita! 
’000 Ib. lb, 7000 Ib. lb. *000 Ib. lb. 
Milkcand(C@reameecc scciee ios ee cee 6,048, 634 303.34 | 5,971,478 294.68 | 5,906,351 287.06 
AMID hearse eneancre akesac i veveretpe ec rote oratetabayetore.s 5, 150,331 258.29 5,082,944 250.83 5,033,976 244.66 
Creamasmmnil keene rie cece tenes 898, 303 45.05 888 , 534 43.85 872,375 42.40 
Butter re eee eo ee ee eee 345,587 16.91 342,005 16.47 330,973 15.69 
(ON ern Vs) AVomennG AABN ciation Gemmrcs Moe citi 336, 982 16.49 333,110 16.04 322,307 15.28 
IDFA Ae aha Breyten a cee iene cone 3,164 0.15 3,041 0.15 2,869 0.14 
WWICY: een crtecrciyemistateineiee seat arreteh sieke 5,441 0.27 5, 854 0.28 5,797 0.27 
Cheese ch te ten s «tie neh eet aca 200, 465 9.81 214, 758 10.34 236, 074 11.19 
Cheddar Mawes p eae eee a 68, 309 3.34 69, 192 3.33 75,616 3.58 
RTOCESS) Wier cents a ae REE at Rar race 84,728 4.14 } 90, 164 4.34 96, 729 4.59 
Opherse emer nnetastcmmatelats oe nectar 47,428 2.33 55,402 2.67 63,729 3.02 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products?..... 337,537 16.51 331,676 15.97 308, 292 14.62 
EW ap OL ALG a naesavette.% fe, eciotars, erates 289 , 825 14.18 285, 649 13.75 267, 831 12.70 
Condensed eee nectice tress eicc 24,325 1.19 25,619 1,23 21, 160 1.00 
POW ered Saacee cers cccit enero eteetiosiees 4,684 0.28 3,108 0.15 2,550 0.12 
Concentrated Milk Byproducts3......... 234,639 11.48 255, 632 12.30 309,524 14.68 
ivaporatederen: sects wae aae : 10,575 0.52 14,330 0.69 13, 754 0.65 
Wondensed- Maier. jacccc usenet ; 1,279 0.06 1,206 0.06 1,456 0.07 
Pow dered iarccrcor-ensiciecire ete thereon 139,571 6.83 161,806 7.79 211,504 10.03 
All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 
Butter Piss ene eee 7,959,417 389.38 | 7,865,933 378.68 | 7,609,119 360.81 
CO UGC as Bu sarin ne eon amr ea aG 1,952,102 95.50 | 2,092,573 100.74 | 2,308,947 109.49 
Concentrated joi2-. ethene cies casanee 794,539 38.87 769,454 37.04 710,615 33.70 
Grandulotals screenees ene 17,491, 092 863.12 | 17,442,302 846.90 | 17,330,933 828.80 
1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 
malted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, formula 
milks, evaporated milk of 2-p.c. fat, and concentrated liquid milk. 3 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 


condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein, powdered whey, special formula skim milk 
products, lactalbumin and concentrated liquid skim milk. Since the quantities used for human consumption and 
eee feeding cannot be separated, per capita figures include both. 4 Includes ice cream mix in terms of 
milk, 
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Subsection 6.—Fruits, Vegetables and Other Farm Products 


Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to rather 
limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley and New 
Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. In Quebec 
the fruit growing districts are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the Eastern Town- 
ships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties adjacent to 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the Niagara 
district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well-defined fruit areas 
are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes district and 
Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable for commer- 
cial tree-fruit culture. Apples and small fruits are produced commercially in the provinces 
named but tender tree fruits and commercial vineyards are largely limited to Ontario and 
British Columbia. 


By far the most valuable fruit crop produced in Canada is apples and in 1968 the farm 
value for this crop was $39,947,000. The main outlet for Canadian apples is the fresh 
market which absorbs about 70 p.c. of the production each year and the volume of apples for 
processing is about 30 p.c. of production. In Nova Scotia nearly 70 p.c. of the crop is 
processed; lesser quantities are processed in other producing provinces. 


Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statistics are 
prepared, as well as in Prince Edward Island, but are produced over a somewhat wider area 
than are tree fruits. Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Quebec but the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The 
Fraser Valley of British Columbia is the most important producing area. Wild blueberries 


Some 300 high school students from a nearby city help with the strawberry harvest on an Ontario 

farm. Many berries are sold as fresh fruit but much of the crop goes to commercial processors to 

be frozen, canned or made into jams and jellies. In 1969, 22,959 tons of strawberries were harvested 
across the country. 
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are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain areas in these provinces 
and a large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. There is also some production 
of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported. Canning and processing industries have developed 
in the fruit growing districts and, although the importance of the processing market varies 
with different fruits, it provides a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most 
Canadian-grown fruit crops. 


Tables 26 and 27 show the estimated commercial production of fruit, by province 
and by kind, for 1967-69. 


26.— Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1967-¢9, with Average for 1962-66 


(Farm value for unpacked fruit) 


: Average 

Province 1962-66 1967 1968 1969 

$000 $’000 $7000’ $’000 
NewLoundlanid! leek cant cstccte siete sestottine eis eiee ts rerticknee 295 325 148 254 
Prince bidward toland west otcianreeracnie ete minel ie ils 359 455 333 573 
INO SKOOL HN Sea E Eh SUES Ce amp Soot nS GOOan rao oma eee ameee 4,403 5,157 4,108 5,765 
iINewpbrunswackscys at are cractietenrinee aateta ake ais tine eatin 1,576 1,850 1,609 2,040 
(OTe oY CEE GO SO cee o CTO na EUR OL uo Cee itr: arte 10,621 9,121 13,018 10,112 
ODtATIO Bassinet en ecnie Maer vires doen ox eee bea ee oe om aden oe ee 28,213 33,040 36,292 39,601 
BTitishve olumibiser a: hae coe oe hae ers ae ee ee nee 22,772 31,364 31,563 19,148 
Ma balsieer ce siscrsg sere cere eee hols ane DG OOO OUTS 68, 239 81,312 87,071 77, 493 


27.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1967-69 


Bet ere ee al Quantity |uweight: || 222% Kind of Fruit | Quantity | Weight | Yam 
000 bu. | ’000 1b. $000 7000 bu. | ’000 lb. $’000 

Apples— Peaches— 

OGY mercliciats skooerestecisls 21,840 | 982,800 36,557 WGC 7 HWaac sgeuraeiste ets 1,646 82,300 7,207 

LOGS Xone aemyetety oes 20,081 903, 648 39,947 VOGBiSe semen tsoonas 1,946 97,300 8,953 

1969 rian aetoeret cece 21,728 | 977,762 is W969 oronccietrananricter 1,660 83,000 os 
Apricots— Pears— 

OG Teeter eletere osterere 132 6,600 343 W906 (ete cece ares 1,753 87,650 4,814 

LOGS erence relslo stas alata 144 7,200 491 UGGS): oe oes geceen ts 1,694 84,700 5,065 

1969) Siocierciiaie mies ears 9 450 Es MOCO A cee errno 1, 080 54,000 ne 
Cherries (sour)— Plums and Prunes— 

LOG Mas aeeee ciel repmisistt 455 22,750 3,300 NOG 7 Sater mice eteroetetes 471 23,550 1,364 

LOGS sre tie ccetn sree 322 16,100 2,821 1968 caesteiec octcohie ae 384 19,200 1,416 

LOGON ena retaken 411 20,550 a OG OR creche te ceca 316 15,800 i 
Cherries (sweet)— Raspberries— 000 qt. 

LOB Ti ese ce PCS 532 26, 600 4,193 LOG T cchctrn eel cameron 13,980 20,344 3,475 

LOGS ee reyes ee ks 334 16,700 3,606 ea serdonias spoebor 10,423 15,134 3,545 

196m itas ecdaieles 303 15,150 oe LOGO aioe criecesere trans 11,479 16,648 oe 
Strawberries— 000 qt. Grapes— ’000 Ib. 

NOG Tiare ig crerttee cevsrevetnsarels 32,909 43, 880 8,780 1967 ceeteseee *!.| 188,178 | 188,178 7,196 

NOGB es Pate stcia eer aoe 33, 088 44,060 9,778 LGR Siemens 121,789 | 121,789 7,586 

1960 Sen Benet eyes 27,774 85, 564 = 196982... eee se 124,174 | 124,174 ss 
Loganberries— 7000 Ib. Blueberries 

L967 Aurore easiest 1,608 1,608 265 LOG Tc deren Reeteaneaers 31,133 31,133 3,428 

LOGS Seperate 1,600 1,600 276 Ih Som tee tee cere 15,782 15,782 3,055 

MOBO. jest ayever wicvereioies 1,216 1,216 a LOGO rae cisjaciercvelecine 27,700 27,700 ie 
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Vegetables.—Hstimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in 


Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland and Saskatchewan. 
is the largest producer, followed by Quebec and British Columbia. 


Ontario 


A wide variety of crops 


is grown in these three provinces and a somewhat smaller range in the Maritimes and in the 


Prairie Provinces. 


Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important produc- 
ing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers for 
processing and for sale on the fresh market but do not include averages or production of 


vegetables grown for home use on farms and elsewhere. 


28.—Estimated Commercial Acreage of Vegetables, by Province, 1967-69, 


with Average for 1962-66 


F Average 
Province 1962-66 1967 1968 1969 
acres acres acres acres 
PReNC OMIA WAL SLAIN 5 ciaracatacs ate everrorere ckarebsver orepae eenrero abe ie eletere lars 220 460 600 
INOS COLE AN II circ racyesstepuinic-o BS One tle cose oie cae 5, 830 12,090 12,510 10,080 
IN[Srce LBa aie hvgilel ee aed an ee ee Se ee ee ee opm aes 7,220 1,300 1,240 1,270 
SEC cio ioroie ise Le ciate eso eels ole ce ett Seite cate ae ine 77,220 84, 430 84,930 85,520 
APIO NMG ioc G Mo tchise cos savas Rombeti Gs os aud ee es SINC eRe 110,160 111,350 117,470 108,470 
MI ANACOD Slee ae wrate ee mo lein Nani aes sions alas the case Seniors 3,580 3, 230 3,550 3,500 
PAU eruti hoc ones ou. ia Ri tei tees a6 sr ietak a Mere erate a eR oes 15,350 2,370 7,230 4,760 
PE PHGAS TG COLIN US eres wi cnelaretessiavors eeu sv: ccd evatineye. chotehereaeter Siavaressuanersteets 15,300 15,520 18, 420 16,010 
OURS a aae cate oie cise seen es nee 4 abate setae 234, 660 230,510 245,810 230,210 
1 Acreages of beans, corn and peas in Manitoba are included with Alberta. 
29.—Estimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables, 1967-69, 
with Average for 1962-66 
Average 
1962-66 1967 1968 1969 
Vegetable —— — 
Area Production Area Production Area Production Area Production 
acres ”000 Ib. acres ”000 Ib. acres 000 Ib. acres 7000 lb. 
SASPATAGUB Ja. cls. oe 3,960 6,170 3,470 5,081 3,030 4,963 2,960 5, 239 
BADR ices amano. e's 23,980 88,900 27,380 107,197 22,850 92,200 22,480 88, 852 
Beetel a aeusceee0 2,820 51, 480 2,540 40,829 3,030 55,337 2,790 44,484 
Cabbagel.......... 7,000 136,060 6, 680 135,159 7,010 146, 847 7,010 138, 539 
WAPTOIE ret cece 14,060 351, 460 13,790 355, 060 15,830 387,619 16,300 395, 623 
Cauliflower!....... 3,080 34,890 3,340 37,281 3,550 34,554 4,030 42,635 
Colerytisset once 1,100 41,940 1,100 36,618 1,170 43,717 1,040 37,312 
Cornea Ica 54,810 397,770 54,670 413,797 62, 560 494 , 833 40,420 394,912 
Cucombersis ee ss 10,520 77,420 9,020 88 , 623 11,030 122,880 57,630 130,604 
Lettuce! : 2. seca. 4,880 56,460 4,860 56, 459 5,110 63,196 5, 030 52,475 
Onions 2/5 2.s0 aes 9,490 239,160 9,420 224 ,627 9,810 271,001 10,090 226,060 
PaYanips cece 660 12,240 440 8,064 530 12,823 560 9,343 
Pear h, cy caren. 55,010 134,950 51,150 113,910 59, 660 176,899 52,820 120,528 
MpINACH 2525 edoe 2 1,100 11,450 880 6,544 1,000 9,601 980 6,057 
Tomatoes!,........ 32,720 786, 680 33,020 822,680 80,580 747, 442 28,300 572,126 
Be rhg 0) «= OR 5 er 9,540 217,780 8,750 240, 468 9,060 247,076 7,750 170,302 


1 Prince Edward Island figures not included before 1965. 


Tobacco.—Canada produces several types of leaf tobacco but by far the most im- 
portant is the flue-cured or Bright Virginia type. This is grown mainly in Ontario, along 
with considerable quantities of burley and smaller amounts of dark (air-cured and fire- 
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cured) tobacco. Quebec produces smaller quantities of these types as well as some cigar 
and pipe tobacco and small flue-cured acreages are also harvested in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Although acreages planted were lower in 1969 than in 
1968, yields per acre in all producing areas were higher, resulting in an increase in production 
from 218,807,000 lb. to 247,465,000 lb. The average value per pound decreased in 1969 
to 65.8 cents from 70.3 cents. 

Data on the production of cigarettes for domestic consumption are no longer available. 
However, on the basis of domestic sales reported to DBS by manufacturers, the consumption 
of cigarettes increased to 46,582,210,000 in 1969 from the 46,270,233,000 sold in 1968. 


30.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1962-69 


Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 
Year = = = 
ar- ar- ar- 
Pro- Pro- Pro- 

gee duction Value ae duction Value weeien duction Value 

acres *000 lb. $7000 acres 7000 lb. $000 acres ”000 Ib. $000 
9G Qeera rach cate 8,901 12,388 4,582 | 121,640 | 190,265 91,165 515 374 157 
1963 Ree Gases 8,933 10,776 4,046 | 104,178 | 189,719 86,279 782 649 308 
1964. Hc cco 8,334 9,919 4,299 76,267 | 142,738 78,390 715 757 429 
19GB eee sone 9,348 9,272 3,961 89,220 | 158,810 | 101,765 776 798 472 
1966S saessen ene 8,714 12,288 6,927 | 120,561 | 220,736 | 156,318 923 1,158 784 
NOG Tete see ceteesers 8,871 10,601 6,018 | 180,871 | 201,074 | 187,983 1,031 1,421 972 
Ui es Gaemtaceon 9,328 12,461 7,889 | 123,968 | 204,256 | 144,983 1,580 2,090 1,435 
19608 Scmeuerate sats 9,448 13,100 7,959 | 120,180 | 230,340 | 152,419 3,174 4,025 2,547 


31.—Acreage, Productisn and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1967-69 


Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area per Production Price Farm Value 
Acre per lb. 

acres lb. 000 Ib. cts. $’000 
Blue-cured x. ceceanics0+ e's sreia’e'eieleteiannieraccsets\e ara 1967 135, 363 1,509 204, 267 69.1 141,112 
1968 130,170 1,623 211,274 71.3 150,545 
1969 127, 762 1,879 248,705 66.4 159, 466 
Burleyicncssoscaaeaseacsoes 5 eforer store aiesevstates see 1967 2,422 1,936 4,690 51.4 2,411 
1968 1,578 1,948 3,074 54.7 1,681 
1969 2,120 1,686 3,574 55.9 1,999 
Cigar leat iret ssmacjaes siseam nase s «cre sctseaes 1967 2,141 1,465 3,140 32.5 1,021 
1968 2,300 1,479 3, 403 33.2 1,130 
1969 1,968 1,395 2,745 35.0 970 
Matas reine, ifoec tiesto sce ssateveateletors ce 1967 140,773 1,514 213,096 68.0 144,973 
1968 134,871 1, 622 218, 807 70.3 153, 807 
1969 132, 752 1,864 247, 465 65.8 162,925 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


Eggs.—Egg production in 1969 at 471,231,000 doz. was 4.0 p.c. higher than in 1968 
and 5.0 p.c. higher than the record 448,200,000 doz. produced in 1959. The number of 
layers increased slightly in 1969 over 1968, the rate of lay per 100 layers rose to 20,602 
from 20,380 and the farm selling price of eggs averaged 43.0 cents per doz. compared with 
37.8 cents. The three Maritime Provinces produced 7.0 p.c. of all eggs in 1969; Quebec, 
16.4 p.c.; Ontario, 38.2 p.c.; the Prairie Provinces, 24.4 p.c.; and British Columbia, 12.3 p.c. 


1 Total laid less loss, 
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32.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1968 and 1969 
1968 1969 

Province Average Total , Average Total 

Average | Produc- Net Value || Average | Produc- Net Value 

Number | tion per Eggs (Sold Number | tion per Eggs (Sold 

of Layers 100 Laid! and of Layers 100 Laid! and 

Layers Used Layers Used) 

000 No. 000 doz. $7000 000 No. 000 doz. | $’000 
Newfoundland............. 444 21,893 8,088 4,093 
Prince Edward Island..... 191 19,070 3,027 1,125 186 19,101 2,956 1,290 
INOWa SCOR cy ccc cests vee 1,132 21,575 20,340 8, 236 1,182 21,293 20,968 9,877 
New Brunswick............ 535 20,349 9,073 4,361 543 19,843 8,999 4,620 
Quebecwiw sia sks ose Seetewe 4,785 19,635 78, 249 32,574 4,681 19,867 77,445 36,673 
Ontario: Bocheep ss se helo. 10,108 20,934 176,331 67,716 10,337 20,882 179,800 78, 223 
SS MATtODS «0k <sa:acsn'eisveni 2,953 20,699 50,967 16,092 3,103 20,742 53,0700 19,529 
Saskatchewan............. 1,319 17,962 19, 759 6,603 1,323 18,919 20,756 7,735 
AID OYA Societe aie 00 vhs Seine 2,491 18,921 39,189 13,179 2,537 19,275 40,620 16, 526 
British Columbia.......... 3,167 21,241 56, 050 21,503 3,139 22, 184 58, 022 24,169 
POtaIS oo sare nisses (ors 26,681 20,380 | 452,985 | 171,389 27,475 20,602 | 471,231 | 202,735 


Wool.—Table 33 gives the estimated production and apparent consumption of wool 
in Canada for the years 1965 to 1969. It should be noted that the estimates for 1967, 
1968 and 1969 are not strictly comparable with those of previous years because they exclude 
the output of pulled wool which is now produced by fewer than three firms and, according 
Canada produces only between 


to the provisions of the Statistics Act, cannot be shown. 
7 p.c. and 8 p.c. of domestic wool requirements. 


33.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1965-69 


Item 
Shorn Wool Produced— 
oy 1eld perf COCO saeh cases asos dee sie tees oeees lb. 
AN Sirk Rta? Co lates ae Deen) i RAT bites Sore aie ee 000 lb. 
PICS PEN POUNG). wee A iai<,-testete eae eh slesewiacs cts. 
PU OUBLLVALUNG feeeeser maples tne oeneene $000 
Balled \Wool'Producedi.s, ccs sestecincaseate eine sees 000 lb. 
Totals, Wool Productions: oj. «cs cites, cane asic cs sw e's ’000 lb. 
Apparent wool consumption?..............00ecceeees 000 lb. 


1968 1969 
7.5 7 
3,476 3,465 
47.8 45.8 
1,663 1,374 
2 2 
3,476 3,465 


66, 664 


63, 654 


55, 586 


60,985 54, 228 


1 Includes Agricultural Stabilization Act payments of 16.3 cents per lb. in 1965, 18.3 cents per lb. in 1966, 27.9 cents 
per lb. in 1967, 29.4 cents per lb. in 1968 and 29.0 cents per lb. on the 1969 clip for qualifying grades of wool, 2 See 


text above. 


Honey.—As shown in Table 34, honey production in 1969 increased 60 p.c. over 1968, 


Average production per colony was 127 lb. compared with 81 lb. in 1968. 
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Honey is produced commercially in all provinces except Newfoundland and yields 
vary considerably from year to year. In 1969, Alberta was the largest producer, surpassing 
Manitoba, the next largest producer, by 11,030,000 lb. Honey bees are kept in some 
fruit growing districts for pollination purposes and are also used for pollination of certain 
seed crops. 

To facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, large quantities of Canadian 
honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are active in several prov- 
inces. In 1969, Canada exported 4,795,426 lb. of honey valued at $1,036,000, mainly to 
Britain, France, the United States and West Germany. 


34.—Honey and Beeswax Production 1967-69, with Average for 1962-66 


Average 
Item 1962-66 1967 1968 1969 
Honey— 

Lotall production ess ctee .ce tee eee Oe te aoe eee 000 lb. 40, 635 45, 682 33,372 53,312 
Average production per Colony...........eseeceeeeeeeees lb. 105 103 81 127 
Potalivalue ss veer piecats more cettec oaice cate ramialeabistentos $’000 7,241 7,739 6,057 8,817 

Beeswax— / 
IPFOGUCHION? cistercisseialtcs sir eisse is etoretelers save fe ecaisr oie eeiae be ahiatoste: ”000 lb. 604 679 496 794 
IVa: Sepeh otters cle citer s ciatale: pee daca ieee ans ee eee $000 279 355 290 494 
Total Value, Honey and Beeswax................. $7000 7,520 8,094 6,347 9,311 
Beekceepensiiae steelers ates sare siemisiersmahite Geo Taceys siete Serer ea oe No. 10,428 9,660 9,600 9,310 
BGS TCOLONIES HA soo) early faster siolote aie ig eis te Rete STOO Te “ 385, 132 445,070 414,060 419,060 

35.—Honey Production, by Province, 1967-69, with Average for 1962-66 

Province Fee Ua 1087 1968 1969 

”000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ”000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
iPrincestidward Island Semercesvslerictitonteieisieve e saree ceases oereiemreaiereree 51 33 42 34 
IN OVE SCOLLA fos ote oe eietetlete stmt ova ae elale ere neni shel nea cit 214 236 181 214 
News Bruns Wleknrtesccnc cos «Sawa Fe eee b a Se POR ee Mae LR REE Te ale 94 108 138 129 
GUS DEC eter parelecare teats eis res cacy atecee eeajeasierere ove a ieiales eis DU Leta tore evatone 3,103 3,063 2,395 3,501 
ONCATIO LP ce caterer eetotire creratee’arelesaicionie oasis ais tals ere eet aol eee aialate 10,747 6,032 8,947 8,986 
Miata bbe atcretsws revoke este io arene as atoce avorey Wererh ere raiavnnsie eae NS Lae eiasa/otetie siemeiete 6,515 9,140 4,316 9,250 
Saskatchewan tee asta ecescl erie s ela ta eileen aie 5,378 7,150 5,085 8, 668 
AT bertenscarcsincs aie cccrestie crate thie ortieys)ertiotate tee sie she Saar arte els eRe 12,299 17,380 10, 230 20,280 
Britishi@ olumbiaieaeaesctyeces ocleiocoe telesales eae semieeeniees 2,239 2,540 2,038 2,250 
4X1) Le aa cme eee eee en ida ane Gora ot ORCC tenor ade mosn ones 40,635 45, 682 33,372 53,312 


Sugar Beets and Beet Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 
In Quebec, commercial production is centred in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Town- 
ships; in Ontario, production is confined to the southwestern section of the province. 
Alberta produces the largest crop and in that province sugar beets are grown under irriga- 
tion. 
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36.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Beet 
Sugar Shipments, 1964-69 
Beet Sugar 
Sugar Beets (All Types) 
Year 
Har- Yield Total Average Total 
vested per Yield Price Farm Shipments Value 
Area Acre % per Ton Value 
acres tons tons $ $’000 "000 lb. $’000 
ie bya le a oR 101,312 12.81 1,297,912 14.71 19,091 307, 652 37,033 
DOG Octet ee opslacisies susie s 85,023 13.44 1,142,341 16.69 19,061 327, 288 23, 626 
TOGO: Sete a aviecavcia«acidse 81,272 14.35 1,166,554 16.40 19,126 276,213 19,298 
ROOT coectts tae ilsaie oasis 83, 305 12.98 1,081, 082 16.70 18,054 303, 076 21,172 
BOGEN irra. caupageveake oss 79, 666 13.79 1,098, 221 17.23 18, 923 287,053 20,100 
JO ees aes aes 79,227 13.61 1,078,221 10.48 11,305 6 Sc 


Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced commercially in the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop 
comes from the Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and in the 
United States as the centre of the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple 
products exported go to the United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, 
although substantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. Much of the syrup sold in 
Canada is marketed in one-gallon cans direct to the consumer from the producer but a 
considerable amount of both sugar and syrup is sold each year to processing firms. 


37.—Froduction of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1967-69, with Average for 


1962-66 
Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
Province and Year Average Ss MN a 
Quantity Value Quantity Price Value phe ie 
per gal. Mey 
lb. $ gal. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
AW aALOGI=OB2 traces cre se ccsreece 8,096 5,600 3,304 6.05 20,000 25,600 
HOG figs eee Rica th ete racklons 8,010 7,000 4,930 7.30 36,000 43,000 
LOGS Foe eens Se eine asa sieictess 4,440 4,000 5, 220 7.47 39,000 43,000 
LOGOM Shee ore cans etree ae 9,012 7,000 3,658 7.38 27,000 34,000 
New Brunswick— 
Vee BIOL B6 bos oe ors oyaswie, cus apein love dss 29, 266 21,000 8, 200 5.93 48,600 69, 600 
LOB Eee Pe creche tues 30,320 27,000 8,160 6.62 54,000 81,000 
HOGS Sec nto. ceca 22,620 23,000 8,460 6.86 58,000 81,000 
LGD Ee cana eye bst mie mene aa 21,110 21,000 8,840 7.35 65,000 86, 000 
Quebec— 
A198 2-66 xe tate ce wecort atest 538, 200 290,800 | 2,246,800 4.04 9,069,000 9,359, 800 
LGA TA Simca eas cu eis anti cir 381,000 240,000 2,183,000 4.20 9,169,000 9,409, 000 
LOGE Et Ae eRe fan Se, scones be hoes 385,000 243,000 | 2,371,000 4.18 9,911,000 |} 10,154,000 
i aS Reon pee are Oo Te 326,000 212,000 | 1,678,000 4.25 7,132,000 7,344,000 
Ontario— 
AV. LEDS —OD ons cieeie sin arava ates 12,001 9,200 236,700 5.44 1, 287,200 1,296, 400 
ROG atietts Seis hoa de See aOR 14,096 14,000 224, 130 6.09 1,365,000 1,379,000 
DDI en ators sin aval seine nisi uremia Ne 11,390 12,000 227,750 6.30 1,435,000 1,447,000 
had ihe hat tens, ARR be Sk 7,624 9,000 191,446 6.68 1,279,000 1,288,000 
Totals— 
AV. 1962-66; tarsus 587,563 326, 600 2,495,004 4.18 10,424,800 10,751, 400 
TSG A Sica os eee che 433, 426 288, 000 2,420,220 4.39 10,624,009 10,912,000 
OG eee riz ace eaeivas 423,450 282,000 2,612,430 4.38 11, 443, 000 11,725,000 
"RNR REET 363, 746 249,000 1,881,944 4.52 8,503, 000 8, 752,000 
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Greenhouse Operations.—Annual surveys are made of greenhouse operations. 
Resulting figures are based on data reported by firms and individuals returning question- 
naires, with the exception of that for cucumbers and tomatoes grown in Essex County of 
Ontario (the most important producing area), which are based on information obtained 
from the local co-operative marketing agency. Only greenhouses used for the production 
of items for sale are included in the survey. 


38.— Greenhouse Operations, by Province, 1968, with Totals for 1965-68 


Area Value of Sales (Wholesale) 
Firms 
Province Report- Cut pune 
ng Under Under Under Open low Vege- Cuttings, Total 
Glass Cloth Plastic Field tables etc., for Sales 
Potted Growing 
Plants Oil 
No. sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. acres $ $ $ $ 

Nit dame neesee | 

4 1 = 1 — 1 1 1 7,100 
ADRS oaoasoe 

INES 323, seteeats 34 809, 422 1 454,951 WESullociloo 330, 555 30,183 | 1,737,871 
ING Biyerancesee 15 147,107 — 31,593 3.9 273,290 92,925 22,704 388,919 
Quer slot cies 103 606 , 634 70,218 287,065 63.8 944, 187 52,521 287,632 | 1,284,340 
Ont. acdc 603 |18,169,678 | 227,015 | 4,435,486 | 387.3 |18,422,592 | 8,480,260 | 4,314,927 | 26,217,779 
Man actecciereinee 34 143,355 6,480 121,577 17.9 309, 357 1,100 149,358 459,815 
Saskinaqeec eis 13 108, 554 7,400 34,350 33.0 42,913 12,274 115,509 170,696 
Alta. 61 | 1,469,757 1,260 203, 544 41.2 | 1,656,953 225,510 300,073 | 2,182,536 
BiGe Merseese 167 | 1,588,922 37, 120 500,996 | 122.4 | 1,590,373 | 1,443,837 383,823 | 3,418,033 
Totals, 1968 | 1,034 |23,043,429 | 349,493 | 6,069,562 | 637.3 |19,616,7982|10,638,9822| 5,604,209) 35,867,089 
1967 887 |23,955,938 | 270,866 | 5,367,723 | 677.8 |24,232,496 | 9,035,283 | 5,035,315 | 38,303,094 
1966 888 |21,125,648 | 546,934 | 4,630,300 | 769.0 |18,280,845 | 8,989,378 | 6,478,808 | 33,749,031 
1965 909 |19,987,125 | 328,122 | 4,458,882 | 875.6 |17,966,998 | 8,544,835 | 3,865,344 | 30,377,177 


1 Fewer than three firms reporting. 2 Excludes Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 


Subsection 7.—Prices of Agricultural Products 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those prior to August 1969, the 
following points should be considered. Prices of all western grains used in the construction 
of the index prior to that date are final prices; all later figures are initial prices only for 
wheat, oats and barley. Any subsequent participation payments will be added to the 
prices currently used and the index revised upward accordingly. 
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39.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1963-69, 
and Monthly Indexes for 1968 and 1969 


(1961 = 100) 


Nots.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003) for July-September 1969. 


Year and Month PARTS ONES: N.B. 
Averages 
106.9 | 101.2 | 101.8 
118.9 98.3 | 111.6 
153.7 | 107.4 | 139.1 
134.0 | 113.9 | 122.5 
115.0 | 110.9 | 111.4 
123.4 | 114.0] 117.3 
122.7 | 122.8 | 117.5 
METUOLY Soc ccters ccs eee 120 Se 11025) | mello. 2 
WIODTUALY =e. getcccioetan cise 111.6 | 109.4 | 111.4 
March tortuee pacts esses 110 61100) eeu 27. 
Sth Ren etGeneac GeeerEs 113.0 | 109.3 |} 108.1 
Meir ener retiree cre ne cies IBY) 10567 | el1526 
UG meters oe oo ecelessieie eels 136.8 | 110.8} 119.8 
aL Veteen co niciisemiss costes + 136.9 111.7 | 132.6 
PATUB SLL tacte ee ce 144.9 119.9 | 127.6 
September se tics cea scuess 127.0 120.6 118.4 
Mctobers ces cece sissy Ll4eS ive) |) able 
November ® ss. )socfs esse 115.2 118.2 116.0 
Mecemberevne-.<.. cheese 115.8 119.6 114.9 
1969 
MANUAN- Var: e seicta sie cle ees 117.9 118.4 114.3 
MEDLUARV st eens et ck cae 115.5 Geel 114.1 
Marchlcmane ater nce recess 115.6 | 117.8 | 110.9 
PAY Lees Martone Soe eivialaied os 114.9 117.9 111.0 
BEA Sesh once ee sie 123.4 | 120.0} 115.8 
LITTERS Spiele gciel Oc) OIC oI RIO 121.0 | 123.0} 115.9 
“I(i) Ria iad arte eco air gh aire 122.9 | 122.5) | 119.6 
UDUSES | carts ee aes os 142.5 | 126.5 | 125.6 
Sepremiber se... chonen ek ak 120.5 128.2 116.4 
WMEEODER Sse kee rer ees 123.0 | 128.1 118.5 
NOVEM Der yee cise sere 126.4 | 126.1 123.8 
WM ecembereeeens cet soe cae 129.1 127.5 123.9 


I 

Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 

100.3 | 102.6 102.6 103.0 | 105.4 | 102.6 102.9 
101.4 100.5 99.8 101.7 102.0 99.1 101.3 
111.9 110.1 103.9 101.6 106.0 108.4 107.8 
125.2 122.0 110.9 108.1 115.9 115.1 117.0 
125.2 | 123.0 109.5 | 106.9 113.9 111.6 116.0 
126.0 124.0 105.1 98.8 | 109.5 118.6 113.9 
131.3 | 130.3 | 102.7 92.8 110.6 | 125.6 115.5 
123.7 121.1 105.4 101.3 108.1 113.5 112.8 
123.1 121.3 105.1 101.6 107.6 114.0 112.6 
123.4 120.2 105.3 101.1 107.8 115.0 112.3 
123.1 120.1 105.2 101.3 108.4 115.5 112.4 
123.0 120.8 106.4 102.0 109.6 114.8 113.2 
123.9 122.6 107.4 102.5 111.5 116.1 114.6 
127.6 124.5 108.2 103.2 112.5 119.4 116.4 
126.5 125.6 105.4 98.2 111.6 119.1 115.1 
129.8 129.5 105.7 96.8 111.5 123.2 116.3 
125.7 126.5 104.0 94.5 109.3 122.8 113.6 
131.1 127.7 101.8 91.9 107.9 124.0 113.8 
130.7 128.1 101.8 91.2 108.6 125.8 113.9 
129.4 126.4 100.4 91.3 106.7 124.5 112.7 
130.0 125.9 100.8 91.5 107.6 125.4 112.9 
129.1 125.5 100.6 91.4 108.3 125.5 112.7 
127.9 126.5 102.9 93.3 109.8 126.0 113.7 
130.8 129.0 104.6 96.5 117.4 127.8 117.4 
131.7 135.6 108.0 Cy ie 118.2 128.6 120.1 
131.0 135.5 106.8 97.3 116.8 127.5 119.6 
133.5 134.5 102.1 91.8 110.4 126.2 ibaa 
132.4 131.7 102.4 92.2 110.2 124.4 115.9 
132.7 131.0 102.2 90.6 107.8 12207 114.9 
132.6 131.4 100.6 90.0 106.2 124.2 114.5 
134.0 131.1 100.6 90.1 107.7 125.0 115.0 


40.—Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Mor Canadian Grains, Crop Years Ended July 31; 
-69 


(Basis, in store Thunder Bay) 


Averages in Cents and Highths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat, 12 Oat 
No.1 N. No. 2 C.W 
cts. cts. 
EN MAISON clateve vialeare a teetetomeeras ease A 165/7 82/4 
PART Leet Lito: vatethe cleies rt bis. c baler com arts 167/4 81/2 
M2 oe Its Reet eae tas dee, cA fal 189/7 96/1 
UL CUR Nee URS i Ae ears Siete Sa 196/1 81/6 
ON EI beeen Bers ar 203/3 78/5 
ON See ae Se an 198/3 83 
EMIS secede tira te Canteen b bceteieraa gun o-ngslh 199/6 89/6 
EMIRU I conta pear ots evoictole ees 1s oun is ets P 211/6 92/5 
LUA gos Sd SI 5 a SO Re RE fe 194/38 95/2 
LAT 2 eS Sh eae Se erae 194/7 85/4 


1 Canadian Wheat Board daily fixed prices. | 
? Winnipeg Grain Exchange daily closing cash quotations. 


Barley,} 


Rye, Flaxseed, 
No. 3 C.W. : 

Ma No. 2 C.W. No. 1 C.W. 
cts. cts. ets, 
108/1 109/7 334/2 
107/5 105 311/4 
143/7 136/6 368/2 
1380/6 1387/2 335 
123/4 146/7 319/6 
133/2 125/4 320/3 
138/4 128/5 299/38 
1387/1 133/1 300/2 
1380/5 128/2 8345/5 
119/6 124/3 3830/6 


2 International Wheat Agreement and domestic sales, 
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41.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 lb. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1966-69 


Toronto Montreal 
Item 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1966 1967 1968 1969 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Steersigood: sar tariayanvatera tor nia aac imei 25.85 | 27.65 | 26.90 | 29.35 || 25.45 | 27.65 | 27.20) 29.65 
Steers, in dium. ce.cm pees arse ere tere 24.30 | 25.30 | 25.00 | 27.61 || 24.25 | 26.10 | 25.60 | 27.85 
Steers} common Wahoo socket cee e 21.00 22.00 21,12 24.87 20.95 22.80 22.71 25.15 
Heiersseo0Gty este «seats oe eee 24:45 | 25.60} 24.91 | 27282'|| 22°90 | 23.75 | 23.40 | 25.65 
Eleifers, medina. ericnicciaserrcta seers se 22740) |) 23260) 232127 \— 25876) 2Us10)) 21.75.) 217565. 23575 
COWSNZOOGTES. Sa aeet on aetna 19.80 | 20.65 | 19.85 | 22.75} 19.90 | 21.00 | 20.00 | 22.80 
Cowes medina foc Mee eee co eee ce 18520 | 19.36 | 18.40) | 21.07 || 17:35 | 17.95 | 17.22 19920-10 
Bullsic Se te eet ee arta oa oo oe eros: 20.05 | 21.95 | 21.20 | 23.87 || 20.65 | 21.70 | 21.98 | 24.50 
HMeederpteers: 200d anno ste eniemisNo mateo’ 27.70 | 28.70 | 28.45 | 31.60 1 1 1 1 
Meederisteers; COMMON. so.ccsisc 4. oerveas oe 23.20 23.75 23.60 26.66 26.50 1 1 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 34.95 | 36.15 | 35.80 | 38.05 || 35.40 | 37.00 | 39.50 | 42.90 
Calves, veal, common and medium......... 24.10 | 25.83 | 25.30 | 28.68 || 26.10 | 28.35 | 29.387 | 32.75 
Hogs, Grade B, dressed 34.90 | 29.70 | 29.80 | 35.702] 33.50 | 28.40 | 28.70 | 33.902 
earn bse OOGM eas i.ch cite cate teenies 4a tuctoelas 26.50 | 26.65 | 29.65 | 32.80 || 28.95 | 24.80 | 25.65 | 29.30 
IDfevanl ofp, CopesbenXoinn age 7a oedlodone daanaroosoor 23.25 | 22.65 | 26.57 | 28.52 || 21.90 | 22.20 | 20.94] 22.70 
Sheep, goodsrezas.n). Gasoctscc eee eee os 10.60 ees HES 7 14.26 LOG 13.10°| 12-81 |) 14250 

Winnipeg Edmonton 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1966 1967 1968 196) 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SSS tit 2000 he Sore OMROA ER CG ACO ODAC OG 25.15 | 26.60 | 26.85 | 29.10) 24.05 | 25.35 | 24.90} 27565 
Stéerss medium y.ce enh series ce omer ee 23.15 | 24.80 | 25.50 | 27.83 |) 22.65 | 24.20 | 23.60 | 26.52 
LECTS 3 COMMON Rirehtes atctectile & Mier ache tenis 19.40 22.60 22.80 26.01 20.50 22.35 21.96 25.31 
Fleilers#cood ite hoccn. aeons seein ae 23.40 || 24.85 | 24.53 | 27.50 ||) 22.10 | 23.65 |) 28.43 | 26.00 
EeiferssgineGiumempeen nt arenas ZIVSONI 22560) 23208 We 25ac8) 20s 70! 22.60 olen moana 
Wows Rg OO aes Deserta tiertrcetantern tee alee 18.85 | 19.95 | 19.55 | 23.95 || 17.15 | 18.10 | 17.60 || 21.15 
Cows eineditina aoe ate, sera aie eremenee D370) T8285) | U8S29) 222125 oe 9on ll) 16585 1/6 16248 19.76 
IS Tis ere een RUE Cun taevtrre anne Meine ie PRUSAY || PACA || Palas | eval 18.70 | 19.50 | 19.75 | 22.82 
Heederisteersy O00 nec) enna cine eien ch 25.55 | 26.55 | 26:85 | 32.00 || 24.70 | 26.40) 26:75 | 31.50 
Heederisteers COMMON, «i.e on sehie ceca 21.80 237,15 23.50 27.58 21.80 23.25 22.90 26.74 
Feeder cows and heifers, good.............. 20.35: |\) 22545 |) 22295 |) 26587 19.80 | 22.40 | 22.80 | 27.12 
Feeder cows and heifers, common.......... 18.00 19.30 19.44 23.84 ero 19.85 19.71 24.04 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 34.35 38.85 37.90 42.05 28.20 30.40 30.35 39.65 
Calves, veal, common and medium......... 26.65 27.45 30.29 32.70 21.95 23.10 23.67 27.62 
HogssiGrade Bidressed f..na-e aes 33.45 | 27.55 | 28.10 | 35.452) 32.10 | 25.70 | 26.50 | 33.302 
Barnbs rood armen. cit tee ne cae wale ateeu Die Someales nal e20e00 oad 22.00 | 19.95 | 22.05 | 26.10 
Lambs, common. 19.50 18°35 | 21.99 | 23.45 19,30} 18520 1) 1Os80n 22515 
Sheep ZOO a aan wee. een tries, ee 5.00 5.45 6.75 7.91 || 5.90 7.50 7.67 8.49 

1 No sales reported. 2 Hogs, Index 100, base price. 


Subsection 8.—Food Consumption 


Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production and 
imports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations are made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats for. which the 
figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would 
be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste, occurring after the products 
reach the hands of the consumer. 


All basic foods are classified under 12 main commodity groups. The total for each 
group is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solids 
(dry weight) for the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalent 
for fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 
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The series in Table 42 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food mov- 
ing into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1963-67 as an average 
for comparison with the years 1968 and 1969. 


42.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1968 and 1969, 
with Average for 1963-67 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1963-67 Average 
Kinds of Food and Weight Base a 
1963-67 
Ros 1968 1969P 1968 1969P 
NOATOAIS APE Rene nna Sa Neate aig ays ioe rare SAO Retail wt.) 153.2 149.2 147.5 97.4 96.3 
iloun Gucluding rye Hour)t? 53.0250 0..c-<22s ¢ 133.9 130.1 135.5 97.2 101.2 
Oatmeal and rolled oats: .. 2... cscs cece sce cete . 4.9 3.8 3.4 77.6 69.4 
owand: pearl barley sees snes eke oats S 0.1 ORT 0.1 100.0 100.0 
Wormmmenl andiloure anes accecks ce eeienaeee o 3.0 4.1 4.1 136.7 136.7 
SHOW NOS ONE OUD ar eiecndcsih wie nisia slotoltews aye eee ce a 0.04 0.02 0.03 50.0 75.0 
TR COM ay See nes ciate ae Dee Heeeomeee le % 4.5 4.5 4.4 100.0 97.8 
ES ROAR SAAT SOO Can aig cesta ero en erean ais eo eee ey 6.8 6.6 97.1 
TE OURUOOS Hee eters nic Bias hin sia Fe Sete ok ee Fresh equiv. 2 2 e 2 % 
Winite*patavoes, fresh .< tafe ..deecs se. cuaduceen Retail wt. 140.4 170.2 168.2 121.2 119.8 
PWESb POLALOCH MICS oe ac. cs woce los cadences ss 0.4 0.4 0.4 100.0 100.0 
Sears and SyTUPS 2. .osesees ewes oes. Sugar content| 107.6 109.3 110.5 101.6 102.7 
Sar eee Reser Stee <a ke eee A Refined wt. 99.7 101.8 103.4 102.1 103.7 
WARIS SUGAR Ne Bech ene ins tee ee Retail wt. 0.6 0.6 0.2 100.0 33.3 
GHEY Set eey Pete a area eee tear Aoi neem Sf 2.0 1.6 1.9 80.0 95.0 
(COUNER er deme oe ects oat a oan Ee ena boas eee “s 8.6 9.2 8.7 107.0 101.2 
PP HISOS ATG ENTUES cee eet Nate enon Aloe oR ora: Retail wt. 11.0 11.1 8.9 101.0 80.9 
DD Ey HD OATS tenet cysrcvstereh aes Aol oo oats Nee oe Sn fs 2.6 2.2 1.0 84.6 38.5 
HDI CAR oe ey Rey toc aoe Aah Acree tee ee 1.4 0.2 (Teal 14.3 Wied 
CARS eT Re esos ie Sittin cially ohatwe Sa ecnack 3 3.4 3.6 3.4 105.9 100.0 
BEES NOUS aera teers cr Nabe Havoc stn hide aN en ss ez 1.2 1.4 100.0 116.7 
COCO aE cee eee ae on oe en oe Green beans 3.1 3.9 3.0 125.8 96.8 
BOCUAGS cr tis tee see lend eee ee Fresh equiv.| 242.1 248.6 246.3 102.7 101.7 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
MLGOMAUGOCS PETES is peer sei ee ter, Cea, a ee Retail wt. 12.6 11.3 ORD 89.7 73.0 
ALLGIMALO PrOGUCtsaaecisiive cc eka eb eeeee Net wt. canned 20.5 21.0 20.6 102.4 100.5 
Crirrs iniiey treshiak eee teers Seinen ees Retail wt. 24.4 23.3 27.6 95.5 sheer 
CUSTUBATULU NICO Metis) acc cncn 26 ence lae Net wt. canned 12-1 14.0 14.3 11D A7 118.2 
Other Fruit— 
Lilo: 16 hea ate ANGER AEC, Ornate Aen ate ear oe Retail wt. 77.6 73.6 76.5 94.8 98.6 
Canned sie Pea oe se hones neha rene Net wt. canned 16.8 16.2 16.0 96.4 95.2 
JUICE oe easter s ae ee RIE < 10.5 11.0 11.1 104.8 105.7 
RTOZCU Te eee een eee Retail wt. 3.3 2.9 Qed 87.9 81.8 
PNB PeCLEd Gores Sn) eis. ses ie son ee te Fresh equiv. 23.3 23.3 19.2 100.0 82.4 
Ve aeld aN eee: coe Se Scag SEE Wisk Fresh equiv.| 111.5 117.6 108.2 105.5 97.0 
resh— 
Cabbageiand: sreensincinases es nono ewok Retail wt. 18.5 20.2 19.3 109.2 104.3 
(Carrotsee Metta ee hts she ae too neh k Renee e 15.4 13.9 17.0 90.3 110.4 
ASP PUMIOS oe Aa ene ee won tee eeees & 1.6 0.9 1.0 56.2 62.5 
ACE ORs Ree cot Pe ATP oro ae arta od Ae Sp st 35.9 40.6 31.8 113.1 88.6 
Processed— 
Canned ree aes eae ch oe anos oeetenr nas Net wt. canned 17.8 20.7 19.3 116.3 108.4 
LVS OY75 ara ae aint ena CRED eRe FIs eRe Retail wt. 4.6 4.8 6.1 104.3 110.9 
Other] mers Siena aos oe ee ee Fresh equiv. tee 9.9 7.6 84.6 65.0 
SUSAN BAUS sere § a). eonwe an user eet ok Fat content 46.1 48.9 41.6 106.1 $0.2 
RAID IING, Sar te sk OE ee ee eo ee Retail wt. 9.0 9.4 9.7 104.4 107.8 
LD ONT6 Ferre rate SO SSI ROLE aTerC oe om ane C aE fe rise 7.8 - 104.0 = 
Shortening and shortening oils................. et 11.3 14.1 15.2 124.8 134.5 
MIRO OUS GNC TATA as inne tae ao neat na yok of 6.2 6.0 5.8 115.4 111.5 
LISTE ae acl os nee Scie a cee eee oay cae te CR trates Us 18.3 16.5 15.7 90.2 85.8 
ED eee one e toe «ous Peek: cus oe ate miae eens Fresh equiv. 31.8 32.0 32.6 100.6 102.5 
1 EE ik Soa er i AI A i ea el Oe a Carcass wt 149.6 159.4 156.0 106.6 104.3 
“SLE AEE RC Or COTA MEAGEDS AES my ears. ba 50.7 53.6 51.9 105.7 102.4 
PORT i ae A OT ops DGS bee Re, Soe . 80.1 86.7 86.4 108.2 107.9 
RN ene eR, Se fhe a act ROR cee ss es Ae ce Views 6.4 5.1 88.9 70.8 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 602. 
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42.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1968 and 1969, 
with Average for 1963-67—concluded 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1963-67 Average 
Kinds of Food and Weight Base Wee oe ee FS [a 
versce 1968 1969P 1968 1969P 
Meat—concluded 
Mutton and lamb 3.4 4.2 4.0 123.5 117.6 
Offal ana ccmnes 3.8 3.8 4.0 100.0 105.3 
Ganned Meat sone acces celsssiis aoe eeimsies 5.6 6.6 7.5 117.9 133.9 
Poultryand Wish 25 vives. ocaie ve .< oe eaiensie secs 40.7 42.1 44.9 103.4 110.3 
ens ’and chickens ia. ieciecaeaeiera snc Eviscerated wt. 26.8 29.4 32.4 109.7 120.9 
Otberipoultryasne c seksctaecrces secieaes oe 9.9 10.3 10.4 104.2 105.0 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen............ Edible wt. 9.0 8.3 9.4 92.2 104.4 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled)......... Me 1.2 1.0 0.8 83.3 66.7 
Fish and shellfish, canned................ Net wt. canned 3.3 3.4 3.0 103.0 90.9 
Milk‘amd Cheese). occ 2 cccide a cniatcreis ators vies seins Milk solids 60.6 60.0 61.6 99.0 101.6 
Cheddaricheesety iors: creexe-ovs, 2 cisiete sieversseralow oes eis Retail wt. 7.1 7.6 8.2 107.0 115.5 
Othercheesen sett nce eerie oc eecen eens se 1.9 Qa7 3.0 142.1 157.9 
Cottagelcheeses nga) chan erehran cat etraarsteraarsists ef 1.6 GY 1.8 106.2 112.5 
Evaporated whole milk................00eee0- a 16.1 14.3 13.3 88.8 82.6 
Condensed whole milk. 2... Sic.. ees eee ane y 1.0 1.2 1.0 120.0 100.0 
Whole milk powder and cream powder'........ s 0.2 0.2 0.1 100.0 50.0 
SkimbpmilloinowGer-ncacenewess siierrs le soe ae ee 7.6 7.8 10.0 102.6 131.6 
Milkciniee) cream’. Agee canted stinctetioas < 29.4 35.8 37.7 121.8 128.2 
Powdered! buttermilles. cminss se see (ree a eee ais os 0.5 0.6 0.6 120.0 120.0 
IMTol dove) si aan auaoooaonesoaenusocdes cs 315.8 294.7 287.1 93.3 90.9 
Miscellaneous milk products’.................. Y 3.9 3.8 2.7 97.4 69.2 
Beverages 
Lee Wactet ao CORED nae orc anrenne Primary distribution wt. 2.4 Delis 2.4 104.2 100.0 
(OLSON Ey ato Ok eos Deo oon COTE Orne Green beans 8.9 9.7 9.3 109.0 104.5 


1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are caused partly by lack of complete data on flour inven- 


tories in all positions. 2 Information on processed potatoes is not available. 3 Tomatoes canned, tomato 
juice, tomato pulp, paste and purée, and ketchup. 4 Includes process cheese. 5 Cream powder, included 
with whole milk powder, too small to be expressed. 6 Includes cream expressed as milk. 7 Includes 


evaporated and condensed skim milk, condensed buttermilk, sugar of milk, formula skim milk products, concen- 
trated liquid skim milk and lactalbumin. 


Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in Canada, 
total supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are shown in 
Table 43. All estimates are on a cold carcass-weight basis except canned meats, which 
are in terms of product. 


43.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1965-69 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.............. 000 3,367.8 3,291.7 3,229.7 3,446.1 3,254.6 
Estimated dressed weight.................-- 000 lb. | 1,749,949 | 1,756,728 | 1,738,631 | 1,855,346 | 1,801,347 
Onrhand Tans lincrerasen cen taaeesarcreeeareren ss 45,045 46,770 44,121 41,874 40,064 
Imports foriconsumptions +... eens ee < 18,514 25,425 39,916 35,826 110, 948 
Total Supplies ess teemtesware loc tineeake nec outons « 1,813,508 | 1,828,923 | 1,822,668 | 1,933,046 | 1,952,359 
Exports aeije creat ccna tea Seer cele ss 102, 293 78,752 |. 40,709 68, 064 67,658 
Wsedtfor canning -08 v4. bienig te erren iin ss 19,789 21,189 23,444 23,192 22,337 
@nthandy Decssl. srecpictestsis se crientre oo cece aS 46,770 44,121 41,874 40,064 39,944 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE...........0e000 000 lb. | 1,644,656 | 1,684,861 | 1,716,641 | 1,801,726 | 1,822,420 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE............+++ lb. 83.6 84.1 84.0 86.7 86.4 

Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.............. 7000 1,302.2 1,128.6 Ger 1,107.8 903.5 


Estimated dressed weight..................- 000 Ib. 165, 505 141,321 148,721 134, 738 107,619 
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43.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1965-69—concluded 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Veal—concluded 
COS NUN T C(s WAN 5g oO ie ee ae "000 Ib. 5,918 4,363 3,360 4,153 4,236 
Imports for consumption...............6..06. A 1 1 1 1 1 
MLAS DDE Yin ae Naess ooene mas iae et Oneneee ss 168, 423 145, 684 152,081 138,891 111,855 
ESE PONS eer raie lair, scoyeCersioseesaisiorerh # Ae teerele se etere eee ee 1 1 1 1 1 
Used for canning.... 1,248 1,598 1,714 1,401 1,098 
ROSHAN CLEC Olin solo ses cit tans aeons 4,363 3,360 4,153 4,236 4,172 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE..........-+ 162,812 140,726 146,214 133, 254 106,585 
Per Capita DisaPPEARANCE 8.3 7.0 7.2 6.4 Ol 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.............. 000 577.9 492.5 481.8 454.4 413.0 
Estimated dressed weight.................- 000 Ib. 25,091 21,730 20,935 19,685 18,081 
nebagicl se anisilicce oe en icpcteemcaieare stare oes < 9,147 6,631 13,878 8,831 11,411 
Imports for consumption...............0.-0- os 30,299 55, 643 48, 686 71,455 69,620 
TRSAISSD TING Ans Aneeigeen ote See aaa Ge 64,537 84,004 83,499 99,971 99,112 
IDS geval Fie oe ae 6 ea ee en led alee Nae rea w 370 622 184 94 690 
MWSed TOM CANNING... c.cttectecitstecc careers etelerereere 1,454 1,372 1,486 1,049 1,038 
Mniband SDecrs les We) <i cis eek Melaslorsiars jolooe va 6,631 13,878 8,831 11,411 13,077 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........---++200 7000 lb. 56, 082 68,132 72,998 87,417 84,307 
PER Capita DISAPPEARANCE.........++000 lb. 2.8 3.4 3.6 4.2 4.0 
Pork— ; 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.............. 000 7,931.9 7,890.3 9,162.4 9, 233.7 8,730.1 
Estimated dressed weight?.................. 7000 lb. | 1,006,583 | 1,014,295 | 1,181,470 | 1,181,301 | 1,134,496 
Oniband, Fans Hien,< sasarerstaretecwiente ss cee os 27,286 22,740 28,920 31,376 24,249 
imports for consumption... .....5500co+2 60. SS 37, 222 28 , 262 28,755 38, 504 70,224 
otal Supplyee seec nantes seem Oates oboe eels ss 1,071,041 | 1,065,297 | 1,239,145 | 1,251,181 | 1,228,969 
LESSORS Ge wa eee DOR ao oe oot obde Hoes ator cs 58,029 479 59,374 60,820 56,655 
ised formcanning \.tec cai tee sees cement se 48,537 46 , 928 49,330 52,500 54,229 
Onmhand ~Decr ol. eh dwt masieroatree id 22,740 28, 920 31,376 24,249 24,467 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE.........++++++2 ’000 lb. 941,735 940,970 | 1,099,065 | 1,113,612 | 1,098,618 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE..........-.0-- lb. 47.9 46.9 53.8 53.6 51.9 
Canned Meats— 
Batimated production. sevcisieesuisaine vest "000 lb. 94,032 96, 032 104, 023 114,500 132, 405 
COnpH and sb AUN ancien secret eraciiscelsitoete an Ss 15,880 12,097 12,406 10,944 re 
Imnportetor: consumption. ccecosas ss eae s 15,142 19,644 26,159 23,374 29,076 
Motal’Supplyncci ac ccs cree vent elterewtes 125,054 127,773 142, 588 148,818 161,481 
POP bees Sarees ye iia ar Wan ma aaRt ee ey ss 6,107 4, 886 4,202 3, 605 2,375 
Oni hand Wee. 3 pies ceoeursaayecieanls ane ss 12,097 12,406 10,944 8,254 a 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE...........000005 ’000 Ib. 106, 850 110,481 127,442 136,959 159, 106 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE.............5- : 5.4 5.5 6.2 6.6 7.5 
Offal— 
Pstimated production 5..205,.06.<.006 6550s 08eiscr ’000 lb. 115,800 113,174 118, 423 122,805 115,560 
Ontnanadx Jani d sasn-te cope Acie eos ere eos se 6,835 7,493 6,924 7,618 7,306 
Imports for consumption............2..-0+0+ ¢ 2,048 1,997 4,562 4,082 7,726 
Ee otallSuppl yer sve cocina ee cee ores cs 124, 683 122,664 129, 909 134, 505 130,592 
BR POrts .o-5- Pie ain~. ce eater wes oslo see eae “ 45,201 39,918 39,455 45,310 38,799 
WWsed Horicanning yes a. eee ae caisson sede ee 1,815 2,677 2,308 2,321 2,230 
Onhand Dec. si... s. secccn~s e 7,493 6,924 7,618 7,306 7,598 
Domestic D1saAPpPEARANCE ’000 lb. 70,174 73,145 80,528 79, 568 81,965 
Perr Capita DISAPPEARANCE lb. 3.6 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.0 
Lard—? 
Bstimated production ..6..c0ccceseveccercres 000 Ib. 119,125 112,659 136,751 130,455 4 
On-hands dank. cb. essere eras hea ose see & 6,976 5,086 6,024 7,438 - 
Imports for consumption. ..........0..08000 4 20,734 24,727 24,111 28,375 30,154 
VOCAL SUDDLY Seeks aac ns Oo Mabe aes oie ss 146, 835 142,472 166, 886 166, 268 4 
BUSTIOV UB Mee ect ete 5. oh tiora dioiel oe aT ere cs 31 44 39 29 36 
MUMNANAS TCC OL. oven ieee emeaiseanes s+ s 5, 086 6,024 7,438 5,082 ad 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE.........--+++++: ’000 lb. 141,718 136, 404 159, 409 161,157 4 
PER Capita DISAPPEARANCE...........2.4 lb. 7.2 6.8 7.8 7.8 4 
1 Quantity small; included with beef. 2 Trimmed of larding fat and excluding offal. 3 Includes 


commercial lard production and estimated lard equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all uninspected 
slaughter. 4 Due to changes in lard source data, comparable 1969 information is not available. 
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Section 5.—Ag¢gricultural Statistics of the Census 


Changes occurring in the agricultural industry are revealed by the results of the 
Census of Agriculture taken every five years. Details of the latest census are published 
in Volumes III, IV and V of the 1966 Census of Agriculture. For certain analyses of the 
census results, reference may be made to the 1968 and 1969 Canada Year Books; summary 
information relating to use of agricultural land, farm capital, farm tenure, farm mechan- 
ization and labour, and types of farms is given at pp. 516-523 of the 1969 edition and 
additional information on types of commercial farms, economic classification of farms, 
tenure and age of farm operators and farm electrification is given in the 1968 edition at 
pp. 528-533. Only data on number and area of farms and on size of census-farms are 
carried in this Section. 


The term census-farm, which is used in the following paragraphs, refers to an agri- 
cultural holding of one acre or more in size with sales of agricultural products during the 12 
months preceding the census date of $50 or more. Census-farms haying sales of $2,500 
or more during the preceding year are described as commercial farms. 


Number and Area of Farms.—There were fewer census-farms in Canada in 1966 
than in 1961, the number dropping 10.5 p.c. from 480,903 to 430,522. A decrease was 
shown in each province, the highest proportionate drop being 26.1 p.c. in New Brunswick 
and the lowest 2.5 p.c. in Newfoundland. On a regional basis, the trend was most pro- 
nounced in the Atlantic region where the decrease was 21.0 p.c. and least pronounced in the 
Prairie region where it was 7.4 p.c. 


Although farm numbers were lower, the total area of census-farms was almost 1 p.c. 
higher, increases in the Prairie region and British Columbia more than offsetting decreases 
in the Atlantic and Central regions. Thus, while the number of census-farms in the Prairie 
region decreased 7.4 p.c., the farm area increased 2.8 p.c. Similarly, in British Columbia 
the number of farms decreased 4.3 p.c. but farm area increased 17.4 p.c. 


44.—Number and Area of Census-Farms and Commercial Farms, by Province, Censuses of 
1961 and 1966 


Census-Farms Commercial Farms 
Province or 
Territory 
1961 1966 1961 1966 
No. acres No. acres No. acres No. acres 
Newfoundland..... 1,752 54,561 1,709 49,513 281 17,940 301 21,292 
Prince Edward 
Island! so-5 eee 7,335 960,157 6,357 926,978 2,886 480, 969 3,328 607, 872 
Nova Scotia....... 12,518 2,230,395 9,621 1,851,895 3,016 799, 267 2,867 818, 552 
New Brunswick,... 11,786 2,199,675 8, 706 1,811,695 3,073 860, 853 2,938 898,091 
@uebec enters 95,777 | 14,198,492 80,294 | 12,886,069 38,927 6,778,393 41,961 7, 713, 3380 
Ontario... 121,333 | 18,578,507 109,887 | 17,826,045 69,667 | 12,317,676 70,724 13, 229, 561 
Manitobaneyecanen? 43,306 | 18,169,951 39,747 | 19,083,817 24,286 | 13,008, 496 27,372 15, 807, 662 
Saskatchewan..... 93,924 | 64,415,518 85,686 | 65,409,363 63,546 | 51,413,768 69, 962 57,698,415 
Al bentanmrprin ac: 73,212 | 47,228,653 69,411 | 48,982,875 45,203 | 37,241,021 48,971 40, 986, 692 
British Columbia. . 19,934 4,506, 552 19,085 §, 292,310 8, 150 3,174,572 8,407 4,061,307 
Yukon and North- 
west Territories. 26 8,590 19 4,268 2 1,142 4 1,247 


Canada....... 480,903 |172,551,051 | 430,522 |174,124,828 | 259,037 126,094,097 | 276,835 | 141,844,021 


Of the 430,522 census-farms in 1966, 276,835 were classed as commercial, representing 
an increase over 1961 of nearly 7 p.c. There were more commercial farms in every province 
except Nova Scotia and New Brunswick but 75 p.c. of the increased number were located in 
the Prairie region. Commercial farms comprised 64.3 p.c. of all census-farms in 1966 but 
accounted for 81.5 p.c. of the agricultural land; in 1961 the proportions were 53.9 p.c. and 
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73.1 p.c., respectively. The total area of all commercial farms was 12.5 p.c. higher in 1966 
than in 1961, an increase to which every province contributed. The largest percentage 
increase in area occurred in British Columbia and the largest increase in acreage occurred 
in Saskatchewan. 


Size of Census-Farms.—During the 1961-66 period the average size of census-farms 
continued the previously observed rising trend, increasing by 45 acres from 359 to 404 acres; 
the average size over the 1951-66 period increased by 125 acres. On a provincial basis, the 
1961-66 change varied from a decrease of two acres in Newfoundland to an increase of 
77 acres in Saskatchewan. On a regional basis, the Prairies had the largest increase, from 
617 to 685 acres, contrasted with the Central region where the increase was only from 151 


to 161 acres. 


The number of census-farms of 760 acres or more increased between 1961 and 1966 but 
those of under 760 acres declined. The pattern is generally similar in all provinces—the 
number of smaller holdings tends to decrease while the number of larger ones increases, 
although there is considerable variation among various size groups between provinces. 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, where the trend toward larger farms is more pro- 
nounced than in other provinces, also show slight increases in number of census-farms falling 
into the two smaller size groups—under nine acres and 10-to-69 acres. 


For Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario the 
predominant size group is still the 70-to-239-acre group, even though there has been a drop 
in the number of census-farms in this category. The 240-to-399-acre group is the predomi- 
nant one in the Prairie Provinces, but in Saskatchewan almost as many census-farms fall 
into the 400-to-559, 560-to-759 and 760-to-1,119-acre groupings as in the 240-to-399-acre 
category. In British Columbia the largest number of census-farms is in the 10-to-69-acre 
group. More than half of the census-farms in Newfoundland are under nine acres in size. 


45.—Census-Farms classified by Size and by Province, Census 1966 


Size of Farm Nfld. IEEE AL. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No No No. No No No 
Soro mer Paes ee nr eee a ee 363 40 173 ws 416 1,794 
3— OTACTOSS, 5.27 fc catiie2 ee Sine aes. coches 590 96 337 131 1,009 4,078 
1 ane ln aii | ara ae er toms BAAS OTS 5 590 1,037 1,639 1,089 10,203 17,930 
O50 Catenin rete Merete wiles ter ie sine 144 4,337 4,915 4,879 54,789 64,959 
2 ee Ld oe ee Se A See eo a A 12 658 1,546 1,576 10,735 14,683 
LU OS a eet, 58 Bae fh ae eR 9 Serene 5 137 594 589 27305 4,080 
PDO MMR core nr Rin ae tehore are ae skaie err atre «ee 1 31 231 193 532 1,450 
ces Hem TE a eer gr Sn 5 EO PRs SS icra fee 2 15 134 121 187 662 
oy BPs ASS G51 a ae oR eo Re = 2 34 31 46 170 
TPOOO ACTON ANC! OVD. 4+ see ocvis= re ool nerenas 2 | al 18 24 22 81 
Totals, Census-Farms................. 1,709 | 6,357 9,621 | 8,706 80,294 109,887 

Man, Sask. Alta, B.C. ees Canada 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
UNA STACKOS NGA cic oie orf onyo-o dw ac Eee US eG 228 197 323 1,083 2 4,692 
3- DA OVER an 2A learnt avvistavordeis Rae eke ies 594 315 792 31579 1 11,518 
Po (OU Mew hax ook ph ottesil: Mele va te ore ete 1,911 868 2,298 7,212 4 44,781 
AH LO) wciee Sis dayaka oe Aslan cern bots es 8,139 8,858 12,648 Syeke 8 166, 893 
a=» GAO's GEE racy. aks the sen alsidaise eiieetaeie 10,147 16, 226 16,473 1,169 1 73,226 
Se DOOM FP he. take sclera ces ois ee - 7,085 14,553 10,966 731 _ 41,095 
1 Nai st a a ars ee 6,271 14, 488 8, 662 599 1 31,459 
SC USY Ge ae es Se ee re 3,980 15,906 8,219 597 | 29,824 
USSR Ue pins Wee? en On a of 1,553 8,446 4,464 406 1 15,153 
1,600 acres and over............ ; ee 839 | 5,829 | 4,566 496 = | 11,881 
Totals, Census-Farms.................; 39,747 | 85,686 | 69,411 19,085 19 | 430,522 
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Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 46 and 47 are based on estimates published by the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and give the acreages and production of wheat 
and the production of oats and barley for the harvests of 1968 and 1969 with average for 
the years 1960-64, in the leading countries of the world. 


46.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1968 and 1969 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1960-64 


Nortre.— Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. 


countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which immediately follow. 


Continent and 
Country 


South America?.................... 
NT wen bina’s tesors Wits eran sissies aeieis 
Bram Wey ithe lete ous ow selenite nieces 


WPAN COse wera e easement oe cant 
Germany, Wester ancien aeons 
LIE Nee coon ccs an Romo nAOnE ROU C AAD 
ixembourg sess aceon cece 
Netherlands Ss .wacecurvcclee nines 


Total Western Europe?....... 
PAN acer. eyes) sae avetne sieroh eran 
Bul ariaay.rciasen cnt Gmc chine 


@zechoslovakiawaceatadecte. eee: 
Germanys Haste. cee aire 


U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)....... 
For footnotes, see end of table. 


Acreages of Wheat! 


Harvests of Northern Hemisphere 


Production of Wheat 


Average Average 
1960-64 2088 ee 1960-64 108 
000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres || ’000,000 bu. | ’000,000 bu. 
77,323 86,550 74,389 1,816.6 25293,2 
26,797 29,422 24,968 538.3 649.8 
48,481 55, 262 47,555 1,221.9 1,576.3 
1,962 1,772 1,767 55.5 65.9 
83 94 99 0.9 1.2 
16,960 20,466 18,837 346.3 312.1 
11,651 14, 423 12,628 263.2 210.9 
1,015 1,903 2,471 8.7 25.5 
2,090 1,836 1,908 44.6 44.6 
350 259 180 4.6 4.6 
166 173 185 2.3 2.5 
377 321 371 5.5 4.4 
1,107 1,322 830 15.6 17.3 
70,076 70,820 69,343 2,073.1 2,685.5 
513 502 492 29.3 30.8 
10,459 10,104 9,998 437.5 550.6 
3,430 3,618 3,692 173.8 227.7 
10,996 10,576 10,423 303.5 354.8 
48 37 35 Si 1.5 
326 378 383 21.8 24.9 
25,772 25,215 25,023 967.5 1,190.3 
683 755 708 26.2 38.4 
299 237 242 17.9 17.0 
598 596 561 15.5 26.3 
2,690 2,538 2,496 63.1 55.7 
294 222 200 12.9 13.5 
21 12 7 0.8 0.6 
1,754 1,517 1,317 19.3 27.4 
10,251 9,760 9,251 151.4 201.2 
683 605 652 31.5 38.9 
257 245 240 12.6 15.0 
2,064 2,417 2,058 121.0 127.5 
45,366 44,119 42,755 1,439.6 1,751.8 
283 341 _— 3.6 4.5 
3,057 2,614 2,538 UP? 92.9 
1,739 2,469 2,607 61.8 115.9 
1,027 1,408 1,458 47.3 87.3 
2,594 3,281 3,264 67.9 123.2 
3,619 4,660 4,967 102.2 171.6 
7,256 6,961 6,425 140.5 178.1 
5,135 4,967 4,989 132.9 160.2 
24,710 26,701 26, 588 633.5 933.7 
160, 000 166,128 163,827 1,837.2 2,814.6 


1969 


’000,000 bu. 


2,218.0 


2,395.7 
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46.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1968 and 1969 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1960-64—concluded 

Acreages of Wheat! Production of Wheat 
Continent and 
Country Average Average 
1960-64 1968 1969 1960-64 1968 1969 
000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres ||’000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | ’000,000 bu. 

(Wa. FG. Dae ite tae Ue ac 17,542 19,998 19,671 208.7 291.5 260.7 

BA MFOPIS eae ctoriferrc take its ho siceien wos 4,733 5,630 — 47.4 56.3 — 

ISA EUS S Sate Cane bnes b oneeae 946 — — 9.9 = = 
EOVOGCCOR A oh Miso. son pie cieac 3,905 4,885 4,359 38.1 88.6 59.3 
RSUICLEMN Seman eirencvere Sains ater ta laysiticvots 47 -- — a -- 5.9 
URTV) Fis 3s, 0 9 a ei 2,611 1,606 1,581 15.9 14.1 12.9 

United Arab Republic............. 1,440 1,455 — 55.3 55.8 — 

Rena he Poe cictecit re ate Aa oa oiis 267 413 — 4.3 8.3 — 
South Africa, Republic of.......... 2,851 3,954 4,201 31.7 46.7 48.5 
SERBS te Sa re aicicrde: tata te ice a 147,707 160, 264 159,791 1,919.7 2,360.3 2,456.9 
OV DEUS oe re iit Os aoe Pees 178 150 _— 1.9 2.2 31 
MGEATD Seve icra tye Nyassa) aos ovens tos okoves ova, aie 4,925 11, 861 11,367 100.7 161.7 143.3 
INGO IEF GAGES tc Soop Ee Se none 3,060 4,965 5, 162 26.7 50.0 43.7 
LSS Fel Nicaea ee ea Ae 128 252 210 2.5 6.4 5.3 
RONCAT ee ner reeves foie otal hte ameton ones 604 600 692 4.9 6.4 9.6 
PEO DAN ON trerocya sao ots ota heen ae 142 151 151 1.4 iad 1.8 
PEIRKGY poe ne ee cnete nial fremtrccste create alii 19, 243 20,015 20,509 255.0 308.6 305.0 
DVR er ececnicn eh inde oes 2,750 2,200 — 26.7 22.0 22.0 
@hina «Mainiand Biante ad nae 62,500 61,776 58, 068 793.7 771.6 819.4 
CAAT RES 720 oe Oren are tee? Games 44 35 35 152 0.6 0.6 

PRIS AMISUAN eee eraser rein ectsiameciot 5,700 = _ 80.8 113.2 == 
ERGATA. Aen each oe Beha ooh 33, 123 37,060 39, 432 397.2 607.7 685.3 
LST OEN STS ye Aes tet iel eR Rt eee Ee ete : 1,475 796 709 50.7 37.2 27.9 
KG rea SOULE mar occ cctincciasie chats 328 389 — 9.9 1207 1350 
Nepal eae sae teen oree eae ods 330 371 388 5.0 7.9 8.3 
AIS bane seme accre cats ate, ceeds 12,301 14,977 15,511 149.4 238.0 246.6 
OR CER NN arene swe ccare Aah ae ceed irartiers 16, 002 27,110 24,474 314.0 560.4 416.0 
PAUStralia Rees soe aha os 15,805 26,797 24,200 304.9 544.0 404.0 
GWE Ziel an Gots ewe are ee 197 313 274 9.1 16.4 12.0 
World Totals?............... 505,610 551,336 530,332 8,515.6 11,317.6 10, 724.6 


1 Harvested acreage as far as possible. 


not shown. 


2Estimated totals include allowances for producing countries 


47.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1968 and 1969 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1960-64 


Nore.— Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. 


countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which immediately follow. 


Harvests of Northern Hemisphere 


Oats Barley 
Continent and 
Country Average Average 
1960-64 1968 1969 1960-64 1968 1969 
’000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | ’000,000 bu. |) ’000,000 bu. | ’000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. 
Nortit Americas. .5..2n. cosets 1,338.2 1,326.5 1,345.9 585.7 757.4 804.8 
(O75 Cee eee ts See Si ee ciee re 393.6 362.5 371.4 17253 325.4 378.4 
MIELAC LALOR: ., ah. ce Mert ace nies 939.9 939.2 949.9 405.6 423.0 417.2 
BRR TIOD aN ce se oe or tna 4.7 2.1 1.4 7.8 9.1 9.3 
PeOeEe Ml AINGVICRS.. oo0s'. 2 ois Sis dese Sle oe 60.8 45.3 36.7 59.2 47.5 46.3 
A TOMIN Ae oh noe aie sates 48.5 33.8 26.2 34.6 25.5 24.0 
RU ERIAG te Ie oo Cnt a, ee oe ey 8.1 6.5 6.3 5.6 Sei 4.1 
BIOLOUA Dhak oe pein pith ois lorie felrinle -- 5.0 3.2 3.7 
RR AOL ecties arerats, fo eins T aia aa piven _ _ _ 3.9 5.1 4.6 
PUNE Ana oe Anns oor cae cand _ 8.5 7.8 8.0 
OTORISY cabs Sv tcugiEee nivaesen ede. 4.2 5.0 4.1 1.6 2.2 1.9 
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47. Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1968 and 1969 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1960-64— concluded 


Oats Barley 
ponent and a i 
ountry verage verage 
1960-64 1968 1969 1960-64 1968 1969 
; , ~ |°900,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. || 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. 

Europe RESRE Snaintcel Roem et MEcie sere 1,142.9 1,232.0 1,196.7 1,463.5 2,122.5 2,201.1 
Belginmipetrrery. aso Pilot Pas? 19.5 21.0 26.4 25.6 
IN TANCE Ae ele see cere eee 170.4 174.2 161.8 286.6 419.8 429.1 
Germany Westin cence ner 143.4 199.3 205.0 Vleet 228.5 235.6 
PCa Pee eA Soiree cal 34.0 26.9 33.8 12.2 11.8 13.4 
Luxembourg 2.4 2.3 3.0 0.9 2.2 2.4 
Netherlands 27.6 21.9 22.2 17.2 17.9 17.9 
Total Cracow oe sete 404.9 446.3 445.4 495.6 706.6 724.0 
PAUS LIS teetrecre errs edreh srsnteineret tees 21.8 P83 19.8 26.5 35.4 42.9 
Deniiarics ean hence Meade ay 44.9 59.5 B2.7 148.9 231.8 241.4 
LB TSVEN 0 baa A le ee ee 54.9 7353 79.0 17.8 35.5 38.7 
GTCECOT EN ea earn oir 9.7 7.2 8.2 11.4 22.4 24.3 
rela ae. ee noe cette Sane ts nace 23.7 18.8 15.8 23.1 31.6 34.4 
IN OF Way aria oce ee ne titaun oer te cats 9.0 12.1 7.9 19.4 28.5 20.8 
Portugal rece sena. saneseee ade rons 5.1 8.9 5.9 226 4.3 2.6 
SPAIN ee ranch een. ore tic oe tile ce 29.8 36.0 36.7 86.9 170.3 Neo 
Sweden'a ince comayascahoo seek 82.5 104.9 75.5 48.2 81.6 70.3 
switzerland mens tpn ey nen: 2.8 2.1 2.3 4.5 Dal 6.2 
Wnitedskang dommes een teee sie ce 110.6 84.4 93.0 270.6 379.8 403.6 
Total Western Europe....... 799.6 875.8 842.2 1,155.3 evs) 1,786.3 
Bulgaria te ee ema Aq ees oetcsaes 10.6 4.8 5.4 29.5 37.2 42.2 
@zechaslovalkiayay ja. ae een 56.4 59.9 66.6 74.6 97.0 114.3 
GermanystiastsenecLenn ne eee 58.4 59.5 lai 55.8 97.4 87.7 
1B ITWY aE dhs Goa coupe cn eae 8.0 4.7 5.4 44.1 41.5 41.6 
Poland twee see et ees nae 175.1 199.2 193.6 61.6 68.6 OnE 
Romania eens ce ate eer les 12.1 7.9 11.1 18.3 Niesat 28.2 
Viugoslavin seme oie er 22.7 20.3 2e2 24.2 20.7 211 
Total Eastern Europe........ 343.3 356.3 354.5 308.1 389.6 414.8 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)....... 425.4 668.3 686.2 740.2 1,111.5 1,116.5 
AT pla reason hse citen orca ats 10.7 13.1 11.0 126.9 176.6 121.6 

AIG Grins ge RNs ney ON adnate _ _— — 26.1 24.7 — 
IMOrFOCCOM I Aaa ssn ee ene ipl ey ital 50.7 102.1 60.1 
PD LUTTES epee yoo site Rees are etic ove _— _— — 6.3 4.6 3.2 

United Arab Republic............. _ — — 6.5 = = 
South Africa, Republic of.......... Ub) 10.0 8.9 1% 1.6 0.8 
ASIAU NSS. cts ae exe eee ae 97.4 93.6 93.9 857.0 896.8 843.1 
Cyprus ence n ieee — —_ —_ 3.1 2.3 4.8 
Bran Oe ee cer di RS oe ea _— — — 43.6 58.3 55.1 

rel ice, Mere ieth cect ara = = — 39.1 34.4 — 
Israelis xswees teen ake tm ean _ _ —_ 3.0 1.1 real 

Re hid ts Wecpcieoeas a IaEIet a oc ePID — _ _— 24.9 13.8 — 
Murkey tae e eee td eco dns os 30.0 31.0 Souk 152.0 160.8 165.3 

AL phanis tansy san cscnd mecteetier _ _ = 17.4 = = 
ED he ede cco Py cee aia — — — 120.8 160.9 Mitics 
PAPA ees ORR eco cola Pee Mena 9.8 6.4 4.6 Woee 46.9 37.3 
Korean Southeeee score. tte ces — 61.2 95.7 94.9 
Pakistan ence cess a7. eco eee dee = = = 6.2 5.6 5.3 
Ovceaniawirinccan ie catoccsen eee 82.3 121.3 118.0 54.9 85.7 94.2 
ERUSUTALIQ Sah aaiasd Soins» Cerone 79.6 117.8 115.0 50.4 75.6 86.4 
New: Zealandit..chc caters eit 3.5 3.0 4.5 10.1 7.8 
World Totals!............... 3,157.8 3,499.8 3,486.1 3,885.6 5,199.2 5,226.8 


1 Kstimated totals include allowances for producing countries not shown. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


Canada’s extensive forests have been an invaluable asset to the country and its people 
since the earliest days of settlement. The productive portion of these forests has poured 
increasing wealth into the stream of national income, contributing to the economy of the 
country as the producer of raw materials for industry and as the source of livelihood for 
hundreds of thousands of persons. Perhaps in no other country is the national wealth so 
dependent upon its forest resources and the success of its forest industries as in Canada. 


The present annual forest harvest of some 3,900,000,000 cu. feet of roundwood sup- 
ports a highly complex and diversified domestic and export industry. The forest industries 
(which include the logging industry, the wood industries and the paper and allied industries) 
provide about 300,000 man-years of employment and pay out more than $1,700,000,000 
annually in salaries and wages. In addition, a considerable number of people derive part 
of their income from farm woodlot operations, etc. The forests support a large number of 
sawmills and wood-using plants which in many cases are located in small towns and villages 
and contribute appreciably to the local economies. The sale of forest products abroad 
represents about one fifth of the value of Canada’s export trade. 


The predominant part played by the pulp and paper, lumber, and other forest products 
industries in the development of the country has, in the past, resulted in a widespread 
tendency to evaluate the forest in terms of timber alone. There is now a growing realiza- 
tion of the value of the forest in assuring an adequate supply of good-quality water, in 
providing for sport and recreation, in guarding against erosion, and in maintaining a 
habitat for wildlife. The increasing recognition of these forest values is fostering a broader 
and more realistic concept of forestry. 


The Canadian forest industry as a whole recorded a substantial increase in productivity 
over the years 1961-68 inclusive, the total estimated ‘‘value added”’ (value of shipments 
less cost of materials and fuel) advancing from $2,000,000,000 to $3,200,000,000; in 1967, 
the value added by the forest industry, which was $3,166,000,000, comprised 11 p.c. of the 
total for all goods-producing industries. 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forest resources and depletion and the federal forestry program were 
revised by the Canadian Forestry Service of the Department of Fisheriesand Forestry, Ottawa. Provincialforestry 
programs were prepared by the forestry officials of the respective provincial governments. Sections dealing with 
forest and allied industries, except as otherwise noted, were revised in the Forestry Section, Manufacturing and Pri- 
mary Industries Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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During this period, roundwood production moved up 25 p.c. from 3,175,000,000 to 
3,970,000,000 cu. feet. The increase was more than accounted for by roundwood produced 
for industrial purposes, since that produced for non-industrial purposes, such as fuelwood 
and wood for charcoal, declined. Lumber shipments rose from about 8,216,000 to 11,000,000 
M ft. bm. At the present time, British Columbia sawmills account for about two thirds 
of all shipments of lumber in Canada and more than 60 p.c. of it is exported, mainly to the 
United States. The production of wood pulp also rose substantially, increasing 42 p.c. 
to nearly 17,000,000 tons in 1968. Although the most important component of this total 
continued to be groundwood pulp, 7,100,000 tons of which were produced primarily in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces, output of sulphate pulp increased by 124 p.c. 
over the period to 6,100,000 tons. British Columbia produced most of the sulphate pulp 
and it was in British Columbia, too, that the largest part of the increase in pulp output 
occurred. Pulp exports over the period increased from 24 p.c. to almost 30 p.c. of total 
production. At present, about two thirds of these exports go to the United States. 


Production of basic paper and paperboard also rose over the 1961-68 period, increasing 
30 p.c. to reach 11,183,000 tons. About 71 p.c. of the 1968 total came from Ontario and 
Quebec and 15 p.c. from British Columbia. Newsprint, made chiefly in Ontario and Quebec, 
is the most important paper commodity manufactured in Canada, followed in order by 
paperboard and book and writing papers. In 1968, pulp and paper exports made up 13 p.c. 
of the value of all Canadian exports and, once again, the United States was the principal 
market for these commodities. 


The value of factory shipments from veneer and plywood mills was 100 p.c. higher in 
1968 than in 1961. In the earlier year, about 60 p.c. of the value of output ($129,300,000) 
was accounted for by British Columbia Douglas-fir veneer and plywood but by 1967 this 
proportion had dropped to 56 p.c. On the other hand, plywood manufactured from other 
British Columbia softwoods increased. Hardwood veneer and plywood made primarily in 
Ontario and Quebec from poplar, birch and maple accounted for 36 p.c. of the value of all 
factory shipments in 1961 and for 33 p.c. in 1968. Of the total value of exports of veneer and 
plywood, amounting to $86,000,000 in 1968, Douglas-fir plywood accounted for over 
$45,000,000, about 71 p.c. of it going to Britain. 


Section 1.—Forest Resources 


Forest Regions.*—The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate 
climatic zone but wide variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause 
marked differences in their character; hence, eight fairly well-defined forest regions may 
be recognized. These regions and their relative sizes are as follows:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 

Region Forest Area Region Forest Area 
Boreal tesnose tae cae neeniovoneiete 82.1 Acadian’: os .cscdsdacecr osiestee 2.0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence...... 6.5 Columbia Maret ase cs eet: 0.8 
Subalpinejesacconeseooes calenes 3.7 Dectduousse coer n ee 0.4 
ONCANO A Saeecerciess Sa iereminien cee er 2.3 — 
COSSE ie och ance seh ancien 2.2 SLOTAG HA eeeiaeisneciiecaecets 100.0 


Boreal Forest Region.—This Region comprises the greater part of the forested area of 
Canada. It forms a continuous belt from Newfoundland and the Labrador coast westward 
to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. White Spruce and Black Spruce 
are characteristic species; other prominent conifers are Tamarack which generally ranges 
throughout, Balsam Fir and Jack Pine in the eastern and central portions, and Alpine Fir 
and Lodgepole Pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the Boreal forests 
are primarily coniferous, there is a general admixture of deciduous trees such as White Birch 


* A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin 123, Forest Regions of Canada, published by the 
Canadian Forestry Service of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry, Ottawa. 
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and poplar; these are important in the central and south-central portions, particularly 
along the edge of the prairie. In turn, the proportion of spruce and larch increases to the 
north and, with the more rigorous climate, the close forest gives way to an open lichen- 
woodland which finally changes into tundra. In the eastern section, along the southern 
border of the Region, there is a considerable intermixture of species from the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence forest, such as Eastern White Pine, Red Pine, Yellow Birch, Sugar Maple, 
Black Ash and Eastern White Cedar. 


Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Extending inland from the edges of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River lies a forest of a very mixed nature which is characterized 
by Eastern White Pine, Red Pine, Eastern Hemlock and Yellow Birch. With these are 
associated certain dominant broadleaved species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, 
including Sugar Maple, Red Maple, Red Oak, Basswood and White Elm. Other species 
with wide ranges are the Eastern White Cedar and Largetooth Aspen and, to a lesser extent, 
Beech, White Oak, Butternut and White Ash. Boreal species such as White Spruce, 
Black Spruce, Balsam Fir, Jack Pine, poplars, and White Birch are intermixed, and Red 
Spruce is abundant in certain central and eastern portions. This Region extends in a west- 
ward direction into southeastern Manitoba but does not include the area north of Lake 
Superior. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—This is a coniferous forest located on the mountain uplands 
of Alberta and British Columbia, from the Rocky Mountain range through the interior of 
British Columbia to the Pacific Coast inlets. The characteristic species are Engelmann 
Spruce, Alpine Fir and Lodgepole Pine. There is a close relationship between the Subalpine 
Forest Region and the Boreal Forest Region, which also shares Black Spruce, White Spruce 
and Trembling Aspen. There is also some penetration of Interior Douglas-fir from the 
Montane forest, and Western Hemlock, Western Red Cedar and Amabilis Fir from the 
coastal forests. Other species are Western Larch, Whitebark Pine, Limber Pine and, on 
the Coast Mountains, Yellow Cypress and Mountain Hemlock. 


Montane Forest Region.—The Region occupies a large part of the interior uplands of 
British Columbia, as well as a part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the east side 
of the Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of much of the 
western mountain system in the United States, and comes in contact with the Coast, 
Columbia, and Subalpine Forest Regions. Ponderosa Pine is a characteristic species of the 
southern portions. Interior Douglas-fir is found throughout, but more particularly in 
the central and southern parts; Lodgepole Pine and Trembling Aspen are generally present, 
the latter being particularly well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann 
Spruce and Alpine Fir from the Subalpine Forest Region, together with White Birch, are 
important constituents in the northern parts. White Spruce, although primarily Boreal 
in affinity, also grows here. Extensive prairie communities of bunch-grasses and herbs 
are found in many of the river valleys. 


Coast Forest Region.—This Region is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous, it consists principally of Western Red Cedar and Western Hemlock, 
with Sitka Spruce abundant in the north and Douglas-fir in the south. Amabilis Fir and 
Yellow Cypress are represented throughout the Region and, together with Mountain Hem- 
lock and Alpine Fir, are common at the higher altitudes. Western White Pine is found in 
the southern parts, while Western Yew is in widely scattered groups. Deciduous trees, 
such as Black Cottonwood, Red Alder and Bigleaf Maple, have a limited distribution. 
Arbutus and Garry Oak grow only on the southeast coast of Vancouver Island, the adjacent 
islands and mainland. The Arbutus is a broadleaved evergreen. Both are species whose 
centres of population lie southward in the United States. 
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Acadian Forest Region.—Over the greater part of the Maritime Provinces (excluding 
Newfoundland) there is a forest closely related to the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence forest and, 
to a lesser extent, to the Boreal forest. Red Spruce is a characteristic though not exclusive 
species, and associated with it are Balsam Fir, Yellow Birch and Sugar Maple, with some 
Red Pine, Eastern White Pine and Eastern Hemlock. Beech was formerly a more im- 
portant forest constituent than at present, but beech bark disease has drastically reduced 
Beech representation in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and southern New Brunswick. 
Other species of wide distribution are White Spruce, Black Spruce, Red Oak, White Elm, 
Black Ash, Red Maple, White Birch, Grey Birch and poplars. Eastern White Cedar, 
although present in New Brunswick, is extremely rare elsewhere and Jack Pine is apparently 
absent from the upper St. John Valley and the western half of Nova Scotia. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay Valley, the upper valleys of the 
Thompson and Fraser Rivers and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia contain a 
coniferous forest, called the Columbia Forest Region, which closely resembles the Coast 
Forest Region. Western Red Cedar and Western Hemlock are the characteristic species 
in this interior ‘“‘wet belt’’. Associated trees are the Interior Douglas-fir which has general 
distribution and, in the southern parts, Western White Pine, Western Larch, Grand Fir 
and Western Yew. Engelmann Spruce from the Subalpine Forest Region is important in 
the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent at the upper levels of the forest in the 
remainder of the Region. At lower elevations in the west and in parts of the Kootenay 
Valley, the forest merges into the Montane Forest Region and in a few places into prairie 
grasslands. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of the deciduous forest, which is widespread 
in the United States, extends into southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and 
Ontario. Here, with the deciduous trees common to the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Forest 
Region, such as Sugar Maple, Beech, White Elm, Basswood, Red Ash, White Oak and 
Butternut, are scattered a number of other deciduous species which have their northern 
limits in this locality. Among these are the Tulip-tree, Cucumber-tree, Pawpaw, Red 
Mulberry, Kentucky Coffee-tree, Redbud, Black Gum, Blue Ash, Sassafras, Mockernut 
Hickory, Pignut Hickory, Black Oak and Pin Oak. In addition, Black Walnut, Sycamore 
and Swamp White Oak are confined largely to this Region. Conifers are few but there is 
scattered distribution of Eastern White Pine, Tamarack, Eastern Red Cedar and Eastern 
Hemlock. 


The Grasslands.—Although not a forest region, the prairies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta support several species of trees in great numbers. Trembling Aspen forms 
groves or “bluffs”? around wet depressions, and continuous dense stands along the northern 
boundary. Several other species of poplar are usually found along rivers and in moist 
locations, along with willows and some White Spruce. There are sporadic stands of White 
Birch, Manitoba Maple, Bur Oak and ash. In British Columbia, where the grasslands are 
confined to deep valleys and low areas of the interior, there are scattered representations 
of Ponderosa Pine, birches, poplars, spruce and Mountain Alder. 


Forest Land.*—The forest area of Canada is estimated at 1,710,788 sq. miles, about 
56 p.c. of which is “productive” in the sense that it is capable of producing merchantable 
timber; the remainder is incapable of producing merchantable timber because of adverse 
climatic, soil or moisture conditions or is reserve forest land for which no inventories are 
available. Table 1 shows the areas of productive and non-productive forest land in each 
province and territory; forest land in each province classified by type of growth is given in 
Chapter X at p. 544. 


* The figures given in this section will be affected by the results of more recent forest inventories that have been 
conducted by the provinces; later data will be available from the Canadian Forestry Service by mid-1971. 
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1.—Productive and Non-productive Forest Land, by Province 
: Non- 
Paps’ | productive | rota 
Lend Forest 
Land 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
stare yess slots cietakceaee sks eure eee eC 33, 862 53,930 87,792 
Sa aghvUaABBOne adneta Ae conan 813 121 934 
EAP ISRE TE HD ci Uea ima feist tes mess 15,080 1,194 16,274 
myShi iscalh sitet tne 3 octane Re 23 , 887 442 24,329 
ee. ee 220,625 157,500 378,125 
REIS a CY ai aed Safe NS ET 8 164, 568 97,174 261,742 
Pe RES hy Pe tee Sian) ON 58, 189 64,632 122,821 
SOR A Ar ROE NAOT Guin ee eet 42,142 75, 596 117,738 
a oe re 116,572 41,023 157,595 
ee ER Ns apts Wee ae Ie & 208,411 59, 227 267,638 
Rees Meee Tn Cteui anne 884, 149 550, 839 1,434,988 
AILS ES Baden nme hard 42,100 39, 100 81,200 
chs We eed Sie vee ae 33, 600 161,000 194,600 
Fe eo Cc cease nein 959,849 750,939 1,710, 788 


Inventories of the forest resources are made periodically by provincial forest authorities 
and, with their co-operation, the Canadian Forestry Service of the Department of Fisheries 


and Forestry compiles national statistics. 


The latest estimates of the total stand of mer- 


chantable timber, by province and region, appear in Table 2. These estimates are subject 
to constant revision as more accurate and complete inventories are compiled. 


2.—KEstimate of Merchantable Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by 


Province and Region 


Coniferous Broadleaved Totals 
Province and Region 
Large Small Large Small Large | Small 
Material'|Material] T°t@l |yaterial!|Material) Tt! |Material'|Material2| Total 
Million 000 Million | Million 000 Million || Million 000 Million 
cu. ft cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. {ft 
Newfoundland............ 2,125] 136,400} 13,719 244 3,922 577 2,369] 140,322} 14,296 
LADFAGOret ses soc 1,105 70,000 7,056 ike 2,853 277 1,182 72,853 7,882 
Telanc paee ea fe) ear 1,020 66, 400 6,664 167 1,669 800 1,187 67,969 6,964 
Prince Edward Island.... 20 1,829 175 7 800 75 HI 2,629 250 
Nova Scotia......6. 60085 2,149) 50,824 6,469 1,529] 20,988 3,313 3,678) 71,812 9,782 
New Brunswick.......... 4,300} 89,978} 11,948 2,652) 26,713 4,923 6,952} 116,691 16,871 
Torats, ATLANTIC 
IPROVINGHS 3. te\ssi0c030.5.0 8,594) 279,031} 32,311 4,432| 52,423 8,888|| 13,026] 331,454) 41,199 
SC) O)s oh ser he er 59,702) 290,220) 84,371} 17,472} 73,985] 28,761) 77,174) 364,205] 108,132 
ONTATIO Sta eee coe ne oe at 21,584] 530,236] 66,654) 25,466) 228,825] 44,916) 47,050) 759,061) 111,570 
Torats, CENTRAL 
PROVINCHS. . occ 0n50s% 81,286] 820,456) 151,025) 42,938) 302,810) 68,677|| 124,224)1,123,266] 219,702 
MANITODAS.. cee seas cise 1,863] 92,498 9,725 1,065} 24,188 3,121 2,928] 116,686) 12,846 
Saskatchewan............ 1,742] 102,637| 10,467 3,174| 76,822 9,704 4,916] 179,459} 20,171 
PADOTUG Ries. chee. 13,241] 207,720] 30,897| 12,343] 187,885} 24,063] 25,584) 345,605} 54,960 
TorTa.s, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES. ../.-.2..5. 16,846} 402,855} 51,089) 16,582) 238,895) 36,888] 33,428] 641,750) 87,977 
British Columbia........ 292,020! 766,021! 357,132] 14,337) 64,119) 19,787) 306,357} 830,140] 376,919 
Yukon Territory......... 926 76,000 7,386 180 18,700 1,770 1,106 94,700 9,156 
Northwest Territories. ... 600} 112,000 10,120 424 41,000 3,909 1,024) 153,000 14,029 
SCATROR hes oe eon: | 400,272/2,456,363| 609,063) 78,893] 717,947) 139,919] 479,165|/3,174,310| 748,982 


1 Ten inches D.B.H. (diameter at breast height) or over (suitable for saw timber). 


(units of 85 cu. ft.). 


2 Four to nine inches 
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Tenure of Forest Land.—Corporations and private individuals own 9 p.c. of the pro- 
ductive forest land of Canada and 91 p.c. is in the possession of the Crown in the right 
of the federal or the provincial governments. Rights to cut Crown timber under lease or 
licence have been granted on 23 p.c. of the productive forest land; the remainder comprises 
unalienated productive forest areas and federal lands such as Indian reserves, military 
reserves, etc. 


Woodlots on the 430,522 farms (1966) across the country comprise about 3 p.c. of the 
total productive forest. ‘These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from three or four acres 
to 200 or more acres, are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Also, the woodlots 
of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because they lie in the southern part 
of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in quality than 
those typical of the northern forests. 


3.—Tenure of Occupied Productive Forest Land, by Province 
(Net area in sq. miles) 


Federal Total 
Provincial Crown Land Crown Privately Owned Land re) wee Al 

Land cauple 

Province or Territory Al a 

Leases | Permits Farm Por ae 
and and Total Total Wood- Other Total land 
Licences Sales lots / a 

Newfoundland............. 25,976 _ 25,976 — 31 alias 1,746 27,722 
balbradoreeecaan eee 19,219 = 19,219 = = = = 19,219 
sland) oer. moet waa 6,757 — 6,757 = 31 1,716 1,746 8,503 
Prince Edward Island..... _ 6 6 3 417 382 799 808 
INovaiScotis vo tucccmeme.n. 1,148 19 1, 167 31 2,130 9,525 11,655 12,853 
New Brunswick........... 10, 403 _ 10,403 413 1,923 10,459 12,382 23,198 
Quebec. 05. hs. o-es sean 77,805 — 77,805 225 6,678 18, 436 25,114 103, 144 
Ontario mar. eae eee 83,903 _ 83,9191 96 5, 086 11,105 16,191 100, 206 
Manitobaaetestaeceenicn actos 1,488 600 2,088 320 2,020 1,489 3,816 6,224 
Saskatchewan............. 1,815 1,000 2,815 592 2,216 2,081 4,297 7,704 
Alberta: peeeouce rr en 7,659 — 7,659 1,631 3,317 — Soll 12,607 
British Columbia.......... 3,834 2,344 6,178 920 1,147 9,141 10,288 17,386 
Yukon Territory........... _— — — 25 2 — 2 27 
Northwest Territories..... _ —_ — 2 — ~ —_ 2 
Canada toncwcan 2: 214,031 3,969 | 218,016! 4,2582] 25,274 64,333 89,607 311,881 
1 Includes 16 sq. miles of ‘‘other’’ provincial Crown land. 2 Of this total, 320 sq. miles are under lease or 


licence—293 sq. miles in Alberta, the 25 sq. miles in the Yukon Territory and the 2 sq. miles in the Northwest 
Territories. 


Canada’s Forest Trees.—There are approximately 140 recognized tree species in 
Canada,* excluding the various subspecies and varieties. Of this number, 31 species are 
conifers or ‘softwoods’, about two thirds of which are of commercial value; less than one 
fifth of the native broadleaved trees or ‘hardwoods’ can be considered as commercially 
significant. 


The most abundant forest trees in Canada, in terms of standing timber, are the spruces, 
pines, true firs, poplars, hemlocks, birches, cedars, Douglas-fir, maples and larches. How- 
ever, the economic importance of these species, except for the spruces, does not necessarily 
correspond to their abundance. 


About one third of Canada’s timber volume is spruce. White Spruce and Black Spruce 
range from the Atlantic Coast almost to the Pacific and northward into Alaska. Sitka 
Spruce, the largest of the native spruces, is found in the Pacific Coast area; Engelmann 
Spruce is established farther inland, extending to the foothills of the Rockies in southwestern 
Alberta; and Red Spruce is found only in Eastern Canada. Spruce wood is used extensively 
for pulpwood, lumber and plywood. 


Among the pines two species—Jack Pine and Lodgepole Pine—comprise 11 p.c. of 
Canada’s standing timber. Jack Pine grows from Nova Scotia to northern Alberta and the 


* See Native Trees of Canada—7th Edition, Information Canada, Ottawa, 1969. 
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Northwest Territories and Lodgepole Pine is found in western Alberta, British Columbia 
and Yukon Territory. Eastern White Pine, which grows from the Atlantic to the eastern 
edge of the prairies, and Western White Pine produce valuable softwood lumber. Pon- 
derosa Pine, found in the drier areas of southern British Columbia, and Red Pine, found in 
Eastern Canada, are important commercial species. 


The four native firs are all commercial species, although Balsam Fir far outranks the 
other species in this regard. It is the only fir found in Eastern Canada and ranges from 
Newfoundland through all the provinces except British Columbia. Alpine Fir, essentially 
a high altitude tree, is found over a wide area in British Columbia and its range extends 
well into the western half of central Alberta and the Yukon. Amabilis Fir is a West Coast 
species, while Grand Fir is found both in the Pacific coastal areas and in the interior of 
British Columbia. Fir is commonly cut as pulpwood and, to a lesser extent, as sawlogs. 


Douglas-fir, one of Canada’s best known commercial trees, is not a true fir. The tree 
responsible more than any other for British Columbia’s world-wide reputation for timber 
is the coastal form of Douglas-fir which is dominant in the forests of the province’s lower 
coastal areas. An interior form, known as Blue Douglas-fir, is used on a large scale for 
lumber, plywood, construction timbers, piling and kraft pulp. 


The poplars are the most abundant of the native broadleaved trees. They include 
Trembling and Largetooth Aspen, Balsam Poplar, and the three cottonwoods. The most 
widely distributed is Trembling Aspen, followed by Balsam Poplar; both species occur 
from Newfoundland to Alaska. The largest of the native poplars is Black Cottonwood; 
its range covers the lower two thirds of British Columbia and extends well into Alberta to 
the east in a pattern that follows the natural drainage basins. It also reaches as far north 
as the Yukon along the coast. This species is in demand for veneer stock. Other cotton- 
woods—Eastern Cottonwood and its western form known as Plains Cottonwood, and 
Narrowleaf Cottonwood—have a much narrower distribution. 


Hemlocks, ranking fifth in volume of standing timber, have considerable commercial 
importance. Western Hemlock grows plentifully along the Pacific Coast and west of the 
Rockies in the interior wet belt of British Columbia. It is one of the principal timber- 
producing species in Western Canada and is also an important source of pulpwood. Eastern 
Hemlock is found from the Atlantic to western Ontario, although not in a wide or continuous 
pattern. It is used to produce a number of products including pulpwood, plywood and 
lumber. Mountain Hemlock is found in British Columbia in parts of the coastal forest 
and in the heavier rainfall areas of the interior. 


Of the six native birches, only two are of commercial importance—Yellow Birch and 
White Birch. Most abundant is White Birch which grows over a vast part of Canada from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and extends up to the northern tree limit. One variety, Western 
Paper Birch, reaches heights of 100 feet and diameters of three feet or more. Yellow Birch 
is a valuable hardwood species used extensively for flooring, veneer and plywood. Its 
range reaches from the Atlantic to Lake Superior. 


The native trees commonly known as ‘cedars’ include the Arbor-Vitae (Eastern White 
Cedar and Western Red Cedar), Yellow Cypress (Yellow Cedar) and a juniper (Kastern 
Red Cedar). Together they make up an important group of commercial species. Eastern 
White Cedar is found from Nova Scotia to Manitoba and as far north as James Bay in 
Quebec and Ontario. Its wood, which is light and resistant to decay, is used for posts, 
poles, boats and other purposes where timber is exposed to situations favourable to decay. 
Western Red Cedar is of major importance in British Columbia where it ranges from the 
Pacific Coast to the Rocky Mountains. It is used for lumber, exterior siding, shingles, 
poles and posts, doors, window sashes and other purposes where resistance to decay is 
required. Yellow Cypress—commonly called Yellow Cedar or Alaska Cedar—is found 
mainly in the Pacific Coast region where it grows down to sea level in the more northerly 
sections. As it extends farther south, it seeks higher elevations. Its wood, like that of 
the other cedars, is valued in situations where resistance to decay is needed. 
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There are ten native species of maple, six of which are of commercial value. Only two 
species are known as hard maples, producing wood that is both hard and strong—Sugar 
Maple and the closely related Black Maple. Sugar Maple ranges from the Atlantic to 
Lake Superior, while Black Maple is found mainly in southern Ontario. Hard maple con- 
stitutes one of the most valuable commercial] hardwoods in Canada. It is used for furniture, 
flooring, veneer, quality plywood, turnery and other specialized purposes where strength 
and hardness are needed. Sugar Maple and, to a lesser degree, Black Maple are tapped for 
the maple sugar industry. Bigleaf Maple is found on the lower Pacific Coast mainland 
and on Vancouver Island. The wood is only moderately hard and lacks strength but, 
owing to the limited local supply of hardwoods, this tree is of some importance for furniture 
and other specialized uses in the immediate area. Red Maple and Silver Maple are eastern 
species. Red Maple ranges from Newfoundland to western Ontario, while Silver Maple is 
concentrated mainly in southern Ontario and southwestern Quebec. Their wood is weaker 
and softer than that of the hard maples and these trees are not important timber producers. 
The Manitoba Maple, ranging from Ontario across the southern parts of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and southeastern Alberta, produces a soft, moderately light wood that is low in 
strength. It is better known as a shelterbelt tree. 

There are three species of larch in Canada. Two of them—Eastern Larch, better 
known as Tamarack, and Western Larch—have commercial value. Tamarack is widely 
distributed from Newfoundland to the British Columbia—Yukon border and reaches far 
into the Northwest Territories. The wood is used for poles, posts, piling, boxes, crates 
and pulp. Western Larch, found mainly in southeastern British Columbia, is one of the 
important timber-producing trees of Western Canada. The wood, being hard and strong, 
is used mainly in construction but is also made into flooring, interior and exterior furnishings, 
and pulp. 

Other trees of less commercial significance include oak, ash, beech, elm and basswood. 
Valuable as the wood of these species may be, it is usually obtainable in limited quantities 
only. However, the species may have considerable local importance and they also con- 
tribute greatly to the forest landscape. 

Canada’s total forest wealth is measured by the diversity as well as by the abundance 
of its trees. The better known species are the commercially exploited trees, but in the 
forest all species have a role to play in maintaining the ecological balance, controlling water 
run-off and preventing soil erosion, and also in providing a habitat for native fauna and 
recreational facilities for all who wish to enjoy them. 


Section 2.—Forest Depletion 


General information on forest depletion and increment as well as statistics on forest 
fires and fire losses are presented in this Section. The scientific control of the influences 
that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., is dealt with in Section 4. 


Table 4 shows only the depletion of the forests caused by utilization and by fire. 
Information on the extent of damage caused by agencies other than fire, such as insects, 
disease and natural mortality, is not available. Losses from insects and diseases alone 
are estimated to be in excess of 1,000,000 M cu. ft. of merchantable timber annually. 


The productive forests of Canada covering an area of 959,849 sq. miles constitute the 
reserve from which forest production will be obtained in the immediate future. The 
supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated at 748,982,000 M cu. ft. and the 
average annual utilization in 1957-66 of 3,384,000 M cu. ft. therefore represented less 
than one half of one percent of the supply. However, it should be noted that utilization 
does not occur evenly throughout the productive forest area but is concentrated on the 
relatively small area of occupied forest land (land under lease, licence or private owner- 
ship). Thus, overcutting may occur on many of these occupied areas, emphasizing the 
need for orderly management of all commercial forests if the forest industries are to main- 
tain their important position in the Canadian economy. Also, efficient utilization of cut 
timber is an important factor related to forest depletion. 
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4.—Forest Utilization and Depletion by Fire, Ten- Year Average 1957-66 


Percentage 
Usable 
Item = of Total 
Wood Depletion 
*000,000 
Products Utilized— cu. ft. 
Logs and Bolts— 
ERS RACR ERS CS aa trenaccte Bie ISS tre Sarena eo creer ais tole aes Sai rere ta oo 1,878 48.8 
ROL OR RSC Noe vrs eh Ee Ce octal ae hee Sea o ee Shee nin Poh a wks Wn bas Maen ee Oo 12 0.3 
Pulpwood— 
NO GPAOREIG TRO. F 1a create a la ec Oe OO IS Ra a eee ee gta a oa teeta a 1,100 28.5 
PESDORGEG Joh cere cae eae ea Ac oes Stata ac Se OR ED wanted Eventos clears 109 2.9 
BYNOP WOO Reet. sek PR eee pate aa) red ra toa nen cess gine ane ecs as aa 228 5.9 
BREHOR BROCE om Ar UE cccgien Peele oe we oe ee a ete es te Sane Sete eae 57 1.4 
ROGRIS AU GES GION Ce sok eee Mer on PENS ern Aces fo ee 3,384 87.8 
Wastage— 
I ELOCCR G IE OR sc.) 2 eae R Ee le ts its sic os ernie OS ae oe ee ereeas 469 12.2 
Totals. Depletion... 4. eis © - Aone ee Be Bs eee 3,853 | 100.0 


Forest Fire Statistics.—The number of forest fires reported in Canada during 1968 
was substantially lower than that in the previous year—7,301 compared with 8,650. How- 
ever, despite the lower fire incidence, most categories of forest fire statistics exceeded the 
corresponding ten-year averages. The 2,211,605 acres burned in 1968 were slightly below 
the ten-year average of 2,473,346 but the value of the forests destroyed, at $21,604,794, 
was 47 p.c. higher. Similarly, the cost of fire fighting, which amounted to $11,896,326 in 
1968, was 50 p.c. higher than the 1958-67 average of $7,938,772. 


A regional breakdown of 1968 forest fire statistics indicates that, of all regions, Alberta 
experienced the most severe fire season. Although only 8.5 p.c. of the fires occurred in that 
province, it accounted for 45 p.c. of the area burned and 59 p.c. of the fire fighting costs and 
damages. It is significant to note that only 1,384 fires, or 19 p.c. of the 7,301 reported, were 
attributed to lightning compared with 2,055 or 27 p.c. of the 1961-67 average of 7,558. 


5.—Forest Fire Losses, 1968, compared with Ten- Year Average 1958-67 


Average 
Item 1958-67 1968 
MT OS eG ie FO Meese kes Soha ates ee awh Beara ore shee Tetras ett ona foipucatieeterensios No. 7,195 7,301 
RIB GOr tO HURCH sake ee Ook ae ae ee ok, DRT Ageia tan are ickep meee xs 6,037 6, 269 
FOREVER GIOVE Ss hock ask aca ss cated ee Pa aie os awak meee elo eah Ree nre aaernie = 1,158 1,032 
PREC A MPEET ERO Seta see Or es Sis bt cI one dere Orlechnans ciea cal aee ie a> acres 2,473,346 2,211,605 
Marchrantabie-bim ber ror > 60k car ets ok Gon ae Be A “f 597,999 547,225 
OME PY ONIGN oo aho sR on oe stun, 55 e a a  R Saal ahora ayaatow OMS Sa eee Pm 534,094 365, 187 
Re-OOUIESTALICIE Scere ea oS re A ey Se ne Sec ee - 286,618 168, 832 
DIGN-LOLCSEOULARNGS SCI . oc a ce « So A ace ee taa weet sae aes ulden we - 1,054,635 1,130,361 
PANEERE OC! ERO LOL: WIPO. ooic5 cn onc eam eZcn an ae oh 6 [le a Sah ei pwola wa FEROS acres 344 303 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
Bewribtrn ber tc Ao ok on ds Panettiere hence bs Ge enna Mi ees Bere teats M ft. b.m. 1,428,217 664,578 
Bunnie MALATE cn eS aac uene tee nan < Seer nts anaes oe cords 2,559,510 9,024,231 
aaa Ged ¥ Ail eS Destroy eds: : <5 essere Oo as ne ete tee cao $ 14, 662,020 21, 604, 794 
Morshantable timber ois | cic eae oo ese ee pie ses 5 sabe dao ate $ 9,591,126 17,392,199 
AOODE STOW Gas. Sete yc hts toes Pace teas one ie ee ca les Cee ees ae $ 3,401,361 1,949,198 
aS 3 iain, eit Be a ao rc icra ieee ce arta A aie os wee $ 453 , 323 278,120 
RIRROR DIHPRLLS WULHON cane ion, can vara sea ao ernie ecle oe Bote ewik Sercaceniahe $ 1,216,210 1,985,277 
PORERER COMSE OE MAC Nae NGAI Se ec nrase etc n aan sea ews ee $ 7,938,772 11,896,326 
Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Cost...................... $ 22,600,792 33,501,120 
RO HOMOGE DELOCRM Ges cos ca peice bk Ce de ik ab we eae oN ae emcees sq. miles 1,432,386 1,619,953 


1 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities. 
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6.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province or Arca, 1968, compared with Ten- Year Average 1958-67 


Averages 1958-67 1968 
Province or Federal Lands Fire Fire 
Wares Area Fighting Hires Area Fighting 
Burned Cost and : Burned Cost and 
Damage Damage 
No. acres $ No. acres $ 
Province— 
Newfoundland tyre -t eet ena tere aese 214 215, 290 1,258, 605 166 21,669 346, 546 
Prince dwardulsland eesti teeter 1 1 1 1 1 1 
NOVA SCO tate a oy ne ee emney Sotto 486 7,013 77,458 920 7,776 139, 274 
INewaBruns wick macecei ne noes: 414 14, 161 333 , 366 731 7,736 524,905 
Quebecyes meek eee a Micah fobacorsqatannerntas 877 129,029 3,096, 386 1,164 324,539 5,361,714 
ONGATION erscterereledsie viele hs stvtepeearerere cuneietere Ne toaers 1,469 145,393 4,585,074 1,219 9,461 371,033 
Manitobatt. cee seh nee een een aine 410 541,347 | 1,239,159 231 47,982 323,816 
Saskatchewan een any eigae Minch oe tease 292 423,193 | 1,449,707 349 177, 493 2,488, 578 
Alberta mee Ter erence mathe 483 72,008 2,429,235 617 989,375 19,621,835 
BribishyColumbia sent cer eerie 2,314 455,815 7,054,390 1,647 33,381 2,270,029 
Federal Lands— 
Makonelerritonyore i eiecis sae en eee ere 62 232,655 413,137 Mid. 18, 620 195,522 
Northwest: herrivories ss -neeene saree 121 228,841 615,763 117 566, 952 1,680,623 
NationalGiparks)sonuAnacrteraneyracctacme sien 38 8,115 38,349 36 6,259 169,014 
Indientlands reece can atecrre iether 2 2 2 2 2s 2 
Other federal lands (including military 
ATCAS)) erat pals ts ieant oe pols Os ar de Roe 15 486 10, 163 27 362 8,231 
Totalstieca cae tse echo sa a eeeae 7,195 | 2,473,346 | 22,600,792 | 7,301 | 2,211,605 | 33,501,120 
1 Not reported. 2 Included in provincial figures. 
7-—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1968, compared with Seven-Year Average 1961-67 
Cause Averages 1961-67 1968 
No. p.c No. p.c 
INGO NED a Ol Nee No onto bio Coe ee ocioe OOO ACC a eae aae 1,798 24 1,511 21 
Settlement eae pyr cots weaco mise or oats ae rate ea ot 893 12 924 13 
Woods: operations snsacaase en cyeitnine ter onloinidle ere mereioiom seers ares 273 4 335 4 
RAIL Wa ysis ttn ser atan errant Rea aia rss miei cid ala ferersto re leveratonsa aa tge alow 361 5 407 6 
Otherdndustriesscec cca vee erate intern sale elrenicaeh looters 341 4 301 4 
NCONGLATY sons ere eee oie oie tei nine aie tice 311 4 463 6 
Miscellancous:/knowneree ee ctos tee ener ec ee eer ne eee. 1,083 14 1,430 20 
TUM OWI Ce eno eee Ce ee eh eee en ones 443 6 546 7 
Motals, Mam=caused so. sceescr cent < cies ccures ces 5,503 73 5,917 81 
IT ae tabi does dt 6.4 cae SOOO DEO TOO CEOS Cun mE CO Tuer onneoae. 2,055 27 1,384 19 
Totals cA WM irest Gccriy eee acs rie See ale ieee 7,558 100 7,301 100 


Section 3.—Statistics of Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries engaged in the felling of timber and 
its transformation into a great variety of products required in modern living. The ex- 
tensive forests of Canada provide raw materials for several large and growing primary 
industries, i.e., the sawmills and planing mills, the shingle mills, the veneer and plywood 
mills, the particle board plants and the pulp and paper mills, which in their turn provide 
raw materials for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the 
primary industries into more highly manufactured goods such as sash, doors, millwork, 


wooden boxes, furniture, converted papers and paper goods, etc. 


However, much of the 


output of the primary forest industries is exported; the sawmill industry and the pulp and 
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paper industry, especially, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of 
Canada and thereby provide an important part of the foreign exchange necessary to pay 
for the imports from other countries. 


Statistics of manufacturing activity and total activity of the wood industries and the 
paper and allied industries may be found in a number of tables in Chapter XVI on Manu- 
factures. 


Subsection 1.—Logging Industry 


The forests of Canada provide the raw materials for its sawmills and planing mills, 
shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, particle board plants and pulp and paper mills 
as well as roundwood for export in unmanufactured state and other products such as 
fuelwood, poles and piling, fence posts, mining timber, Christmas trees, etc. Tables 8 
and 9 give the estimated quantities of wood cut in Canada, by province and by type of 
product. In estimating the annual cut, certain factors have been used to convert com- 
mercial units to cubic feet. These are as follows (British Columbia estimates are supplied 
by the British Columbia Forest Service) :— 


Equivalent Volume in Cubic Feet 
British Columbia 


Product Coast Interior Other 
Mogae diDoltssc cs crs cscisieico7a ow oie cle orc oeierqcstemtaele sees Mft.b.m. 166.6 173.9 200 
PULP WOOG: ciaere sic slareise's'o sie'e-cielaiaisinis sieve ate Wale eislesine bbe mse cord 80 80 85 
UCL WOO! crates oe scvieis clcisiesoieie Cards ole Ss es elelec sie seeieiersee Se 0 - 80 80 80 
FOUN MINING GIN DEL... cassie ot case scaicuiee cele bi! 100 100 85 
Wood'for charcoal scx. teciciceersis ssislote oor iceislerretsiaforere eee os s ner ade 80 
ENCE POS ec icaiercicies otis ales oo iverere ie ielaisiele le sisisielsiesecsteipvaisie No. 1 1 eZ 
Wencewails: ca «ccoxiscsiec/ seem eiaieisiete. sigceie sie nasre siegseaiwe sis hs 1 1 1 


8.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Province, 1964-68 


Province or Territory 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 

INewioundlandaensad ear <ccnnterieia Wore senae 96, 800 98,810 100,414 86,393 83,373 
Princes Maward island oe. Aiae sath waneoctee worst 6,072 6,685 6, 663 5, 862 5,715 
PTO VANSCOUA Snare tite cc corter siete eee hiceit aie 104,640 106,792 108, 209 106, 923 128, 209 
BN GW SENN WACK nesters saveievereterers jertetatwolcieisimictelorere ois 195,503 195,297 212,621 203, 800 238,059 
Onebee «aan cimcecres «siginls saa bes oma nate Bacterns 933 , 096 935,709 994,015 999, 655 963,090 
(CUA GN OAR RE AA OS Re DS Soe, ce oes 569,767 567, 131 600, 922" 607, 085 590,964 
MEANYGS DE Sone erste a stele ohaciteieds ie eerie: 39, 402 42,491 43, 407 35,922 39, 183 
SBR ICE GNO WAN a. srasce aes aiaterens at sldiors ecatiersiolel f otys she ales 39,370 45, 403 46, 387" 64, 469 64, 584 
PONIOP EA a os aie y ais sre teiere a riosh cst laien TA oege Se tare ithe weal 124,475 126, 584 130, 268 111,265 130,769 
Bo titialy COM Dias. ova aesaisiethauiverae Sains aerate 1,514,595 | 1,533,113 | 1,602,437 | 1,572,599 1,702,455 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 3,265 2,654 3,676 4,474 3,875 

Canada...... Prayarnssse eid dhe wis eione a hmstests-a2> 3,626,985 | 3,660,669 | 3,849,019"| 3,798,446 3,950, 276 
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9.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Type of Product, 1966-68 


1966 1967 1968 
Type of Product 

Quantity | Equivalent] Quantity | Equivalent] Quantity | Equivalent 

Reported or] Volume in |Reported or} Volume in |Reported or} Volume in 

Estimated | M cu. ft.! | Estimated | M cu. {t.! | Estimated | M cu. ft.) 

Logs and bolts............ M ft. b.m.| 12,632,537 | 2,250,304 | 12,556,813 | 2,237,537 | 13,381,404 | 2,381,574 
Pulpwoodse cee ao tcce cord] 15,938,048 | 1,352,510 | 15,653,361 | 1,329,048 | 15,999,758 | 1,357,039 
UC WOOGG mere stacie ers aie o.4 atssastere cee ef 2,148, 564 171, 483 2,105,519 168, 442 2,065,549 165,244 
Poles and piling............. M cu. ft. 22,957 22,957 17,207 17,207 10, 560 10,560 
Round mining timber........... cord 66, 293 5, 662 57,442 4,898 48,551 4,138 
Wood for charcoal............... . 36, 567 2,925 29,000 2,320 26,000 2,080 
NGNCG POSTS .:./sjeria.c/aiciee stots sy tices No. | 19,513,161 23,357 | 21,087,955 25,202 | 17,591,667 20,918 
Hence railsianescde ome some se sos se 882,412 883 | 1,546,918 1,547 688,910 689 
Miscellaneous roundwood...M cu. ft. 18,938 18,938 12,245 12,245 8,034 8,034 
WE otalsten cs reece caer 3,849,019 3,798, 446 3,950, 276 


1 See statement preceding Table 8. 


Subsection 2.—Wood Industries 


The standard industrial classification subdivides the wood industries group into the 
following industries: sawmills and planing mills, shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, 
sash, door and other millwork plants, hardwood flooring mills, wooden box factories, the 
coffin and casket industry and miscellaneous wood industries. The latter item is further 
subdivided into the wood preservation industry, the wood handles and turning industry, 
and miscellaneous wood industries, 7.e.s. 


The sawmills and planing mills, the shingle mills, the veneer and plywood mills and the 
particle board plants (the latter are included in the miscellaneous wood industries, n.e.s. 
group) mainly use roundwood as a raw material and sometimes are called primary wood 
industries and are dealt with separately below. The other industries, which constitute the 
secondary wood industries, further manufacture part of the production of the primary wood 
industries into a great variety of products. However, most of the production of the 
primary wood industries is not further processed. 


Sawmill and Planing Mill Industry.—Lumber is by far the most important single 
product of this industry and, as shown in Table 10, British Columbia is the most important 
province in this field. It should also be noted that the shipment figures of Tables 10 and 
11 contain a certain element of duplication because sales of lumber from one sawmill to 
another will be reported as shipments by both establishments.. Similar situations occur 
in most industries to a greater or lesser extent. 


In addition to the lumber produced by the sawmill and planing mill industry, a small 
amount is produced by establishments classified to other industries, bringing total lumber 


production in Canada in 1968 to 11,351,000 M ft. b.m. compared with 10,329,425 M ft. b.m. 
in 1967. 
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19.—Lumber Production and Shipments and Value of All Shipments of the Sawmill and 


Planing Mill Industry, by Province, 1967 and 1968 


Lumber Value of 
Vearand —— Shipments of 
Province or Territory Gusvnit Val f oe 
Production uantity alue o of Own 
Shipped Shipments | Manufacture 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $000 $7000 
1967 

Newfoundland 11,464 17,599 1,460 2,015 

Prince Edward Island 3,524 1,295 98 i 
Nova Scotia 182,079 188 , 636 14,926 18,175 
New Brunswick 267, 402 286, 448 23, 783 33,306 
COTTE ECO oe RR 9 ai nl oo a A 1,414, 888 1,338,501 114,722 143,216 
Ontario 770,781 690,414 67,499 87, 623 
Manitoba 29, 504 23,693 1,426 1,810 
Saskatchewan 81,473 85,941 6,030 7,783 
Alberta 331,711 323,643 21,202 25,952 
Eris hi@onima pint cee eee eee Reena en eniae 6,864, 835 7,374, 785 551,750 639,372 

Yukon and Northwest Territories..................05. 4,819 4,193 364 1 
Canad ae x rereceriss sce son oaleis nes cio reer 9,962,480 10,335,148 803, 262 959, 782 

1968 

INewioundlan da fc. Mrare sora ealayiaietaials store idler: sieersionrs, 7,338 10, 688 931 1,106 

Prince Edward Island 2,782 977 73 1 
IND VAS COLIAM Nit aeavcat Sel tentaee aie ae ners aah ease Nerarenea 216,742 186,414 bode 19,305 
ING Wie SETS WEG a 05 ors cB eevee cerns reve reraTa titers ele oe 266,199 281,284 24, 886 35,518 
CITGO Ose ae 4 et SRE ST Come ne Eton itis emiae bipeos 1,611, 553 1,539,348 135,075 167,536 
ODCATION Sees Occ in ER ca eR EE er ee orn 841,642 736 , 302 76,824 98 , 258 
MESnitO a Maye tote Ue sheen ee eet ore ey aan ees cette 33, 866 28, 849 1,849 2,210 
Sas katehnew siiece sy dee Renan Peter enc acres ees 84, 436 106, 656 8,767 10,355 
FMV oe) er ate Pet secret tim nla ae RoR Sahm RE Uc eies Hick Renee nr 341,626 385, 520 29,950 35,389 
Battish: Golumbia. tess eo oa eee eae ee ee 7,341,007 7,703,089 707, 896 809,175 

Yukon and Northwest Territories....................- goon 7,904 584 1 
Camad sss .:o02 Senn ane roe mie rae as 10,754,523 10,987, 031 1, 002, 407 1,179,573 


1 Confidential. 


11.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Shipments of the Sawmill and Planing Mili Industry, 
by Species, 1966-68 


1966 1967 1968 
Kind of Wood 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M ft. b.m. $000 M ft. b.m. $000 M ft. b.m. $000 
Siig (Ne cepa | MOCO ORR CCIE USE aaa 3,908, 229 265, 324 3,813,468 266, 338 4,333,519 355,903 
ROU IAS-T See on eee cae eee else sce oe 1,952,703 149,694 1,956, 150 153, 867 1,980,009 189,275 
BLOMLOCL rata a ctnehie creases ok dares 1,883, 237 136,016 2,126,046 159, 764 2,098,327 191,320 
Ce RY Mae isin An eee Ce EST eae 708,681 61,421 763 , 023 68,761 850,484 92,889 
RV AETUG AT NO rte rat, Tor ee ne tera erate 310,219 31,813 268, 225 28,342 266, 665 30,421 
EGU NIG aie de cnt anes Boo RO 331,004 22,255 295,076 21,352 339,692 26,640 
Wap le: wih ae coc thre area oo 184, 529 22,712 183,816 23,508 198, 808 25,291 
RMelow. DirOh Ore © inet er aria 150,490 20,158 147,726 21,031 140,099 19,104 
POEDOLE Pinere case cass cou tes ileee 253,672 15,141 294,444 18,448 300,021 26, 623 
IBA Orin Joes ee A ee eee 183,409 12,764 133,320 9,962 143,510 12,787 
U2 He 2 dS oa a a ee an ae 351,761 30,475 358, 854 31,889 302,597 32,154 
DP ODAIS ote eer acter natextideetr 10, 217,934 767,773 | 10,335,148 803,262 | 10,987,031 1,002,407 
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Shingle Mill Industry.—Most of the shingles and shakes produced in Canada are 
from British Columbia mills. All establishments classified to this industry reported, for 
the year 1968, shipments of 2,492,309 squares of shingles and shakes valued at $43,225,720, 
of which British Columbia accounted for 2,393,736 squares valued at $42,231,745. How- 
ever, it should be mentioned that considerable quantities are produced by establishments 
classified to other industries and by individuals intermittently operating one or two shingle 
machines or producing by hand; although no adequate measure of this production is avail- 
able, it is known to contribute significantly to the total. Of the total production in 1968, 
2,666,178 squares were exported, 2,619,323 squares going to the United States. 


Veneer and Plywood Industry.—The production of hardwood veneer and plywood 
in Canada is confined largely to the eastern provinces and the production of softwood veneer 
and plywood almost entirely to British Columbia. For the latter, Douglas-fir is most com- 
monly utilized because of the availability of large-diameter logs of this species from which 
large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. Of the hardwoods, Yellow Birch is by far the 
most important species. Although most of the raw materials for this industry are of 
Canadian origin, some decorative woods are imported, particularly walnut. 


About 46 p.c. of the shipments of veneer, shown in Table 12, are softwood veneers; 
most of these are further manufactured into plywood by Canadian mills, thus contributing 
to the shipments of plywood shown in the same table. Some of the hardwood veneers are 
also shipped to other veneer and plywood mills for further manufacture or to other indus- 
tries such as the furniture industry for veneering purposes, but a significant portion is 
exported. Total exports in 1968 amounted to 1,051,269 M sq. ft. valued at $33,142,000, of 
which 983,578 M sq.ft. valued at $28,780,000 went to the United States. 


Most of the plywood is consumed in Canada, although exports are not unimportant; 
in 1968 these amounted to 36,609 M sq. ft. of hardwood plywood valued at $6,818,000 and 
690,263 M sq. ft. of softwood plywood valued at $46,122,000. The greater part of the ex- 
ports of hardwood plywood went to the United States (33,466 M sq. ft. valued at $6,085,000) 
but most of the softwood plywood exports went to Britain (489,301 M sq. ft. valued at 
$32,401,000). 


12. Veneer and Plywood Shipments, by Type, 1966-68 


1966 1967 1968 
Type 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M sq. ft. $’000 M sq. ft. $’000 M sq. ft. $’000 
WVONGOR RCM cma ens th rastaneh ve te oe evra 2,404,617! 46, 222 2,294, 6611 48 , 330 2,582,055 55, 450 
Softwood plywood......:......+-.... 1,722, 5182 132,931 1,791, 4852 142,648 1,953, 7352 163,513 
Hardwood plywood... .aee-s sects 401, 1378 40, 563 382, 7543 38, 938 375,058 3 41,293 

1 Surface measure. 2 2” unsanded basis. 3 1” sanded basis. 


Subsection 3.—Paper and Allied Industries 


The standard industrial classification subdivides the paper and allied industries group 
into the following industries: the pulp and paper industry, the asphalt roofing manufac- 
turers, the paper box and bag manufacturers, and other paper converters. Statistics of 
manufacturing activity and total activity of the paper and allied industries group are 
given in Chapter XVI on Manufactures . 
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Pulp and Paper Industry.—This industry is by far the most important of the group. 
In fact, it has been for many years the leading industry in Canada, contributing about 
2 p.c. of the total gross national product and over 13 p.e. (1968) of the total value of the 
country’s exports. There were 137 pulp and paper mills in operation in 1968. 


These mills consume enormous quantities of roundwood, 18,371,821 rough cords with 
a cost value of $523,343,000 being so used in 1968. In that year, 115,000 cords of pulpwood 
were imported and 1,059,000 cords were exported. In addition, the pulp and paper mills 
use wood residues of the sawmill and other industries for pulping, such as cores of peeler 
logs, slabs and edgings or wood chips made thereof, shavings, etc., and recently even saw- 
dust has been used successfully for this purpose. The total of such wood residues used by 
the industry in 1968 amounted to the equivalent of 6,907,744 rough cords of pulpwood, 
valued at $143,322,000. The industry also consumes large amounts of electric power, 
chemicals and other goods and services and requires great quantities of clean water. 


Pulp and paperboard 
mill at Jonquiére, Que. 
Canadian mills —ac- 
count for more than 
a third of the world 
trade in pulp, paper 
and paperboard which 
totalled 40,000,000 
tons in 1970. The ben- 
efits of this export 
trade are felt in every 
part of the country. 


Some of the production of the pulp and paper industry is consumed in Canada or 
serves as a raw material for the paper-using or secondary paper and allied industries and 
certain other industries, but a great part of it is exported, particularly newsprint and various 
types of pulp (see Table 15), most of it to the United States. Some plants included in the 
pulp and paper industry classification also convert basic paper and paperboard into more 
highly manufactured papers, paper goods and boards but their output represents only a 
small part of Canada’s total production of converted papers and boards. Tables 13 and 
14 give shipment and production figures for pulp and shipment figures for basic paper and 
paperboards for 1964-68 and Table 15 shows exports of pulp and of newsprint to Britain, 
United States and all countries for 1965-69. 
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13.—Pulp Shipments and Production, 1964-68 


Item 1964 1965 1966" 1967 1968 
Mill Shipments of Pulp!............... °000 tons 4,412 4,650 5, 066 5,150 5,985 
$7000 548,505 592, 238 630,154 630, 604 719,397 
Groundvwoodipulpseereree cee e oe 7000 tons 321 330 319 257 257 
$’000 21,968 22,421 21,662 16,227 15,766 
C@henmnical pulpsamsmsnvencie setietctens 000 tons 4,062 4,296 4,731 4,873 5,708 
$’000 525,790 569, 195 619,895 613,877 703, 207 
Pulp Production?...................... 7000 tons 13,742 14,573 15,958 15,857 16,762 
QCD eC haan arias mec e ates deere - 5,204 5, 450 6,022 5, 802 5,918 
Ontario news whan aeae een Thecieats Ss 3,317 3,357 3, 587 3,619 3,644 
Bribishy@olumbiasener emer moeerr tee 2,827 3,275 3,669 3, 868 4,378 
@thenprovincess. ene ea eae s 2,393 2,491 2,680 2,568 2,822 
1 Includes screenings. 2 The differences between these figures and the quantities of mill shipments re- 
present the amounts of pulp further manufactured by the reporting companies. 3 Prince Edward Island is the 


only province in which there is no production. 


14.—Shipments of Basic Paper and Paperboard, by Type and by Province, 1964-68 


Type and Province 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Type 

INewsprint,;papelr-mmmecceie cates niet: 000 tons 7,377 7,841 8,493 8,108 8,204 
$’000 887,613 927,832 | 1,025,048 998,019 | 1,015,794 

Book and writing paper...............+.- 000 tons 491 535 621 628 662 
$’000 138, 157 150, 289 176,278 184,944 187,145 

Wirappinpapapetsscccmencccyelteetee stirrer 000 tons 340 360 413 458 459 
$'000 76,431 80, 240 89, 685 93,314 92 , 220 

PaperbOardswratisa riealaccrac cones eens *000 tons 1,297 1,420 1,534 1,567 1,627 
$000 187,772 202,175 220, 584 228,365 239, 717 

AlKKotherspapersiminadcensanieac canteen 000 tons 200 Nal 183 203 229 
$7000 34,138 29,374 32,979 38, 082 39,740 

Totals acts cco ess eee ast 7000 tons 9,705 10,327 11, 243 10,963 11,183 

$090 | 1,324,111 | 1,389,910 | 1,544,576 | 1,542,726 | 1,574,616 

Province 

Ciiebice WR min. cncae arene» 000 tons|_ 4,236 4, 463 5,003 4,885 5,035 
$’000 567, 560 597,420 686, 562 688, 064 701,750 

On CATIO My Crete eee che ear ee 000 tons 2,729 2,810 2,935 2,906 2,891 
$000 411,591 423,496 456,241 462,534 471,800 

ByseHieln (COMMUN 6 ska aooposoHabmos aade 000 tons 1,315 1,521 1,603 1,609 1,660 
$000 169, 468 185, 423 195,471 199,399 205,851 

Other provances*aveer ce elena erence: 000 tons 1,425 16533 1,702 1,563 1,597 


$7000 175, 493 183,571 206, 302 192,730 195,215 


1 Prince Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 


15.—Exports of Pulp and of Newsprint to Britain, United States and 
All Countries, 1965-69 


Britain United States All Countries 
Commodity and Year we 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $'000 tons $000 tons $’000 
347, 167 40,404 2,812,616 370,380 3,852,650 493,501 
323,766 35, 588 2,977,846 390, 760 3,854,000 492,961 
272,543 32,318 2,902, 256 382,446 4,269,005 543, 433 
315,271 37,825 3,128,341 » 416, 807 4,971,322 627 ,874 
288 , 050 36, 158 3,807,044 514, 242 5,794,575 753, 488 
370,372 46,932 6,112,414 735,611 7,189,700 869, 586 
384, 034 48 , 883 6,652,270 823, 664 7,821, 148 968, 224 
336,041 43,642 6,340,321 815,780 7,463,801 955, 261 
438, 471 54, 862 6, 138, 552 438,471 7,479,000 989,831 


486,916 60,616 | 6,525,512 486,916 || 8,235,000 | 1,125,801 
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World Pulp and Newsprint Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports 
of pulp for certain countries of the world are shown for 1966 and 1967 in Table 16. It is 
estimated that these countries produced 71.5 p.c. of the world supply of pulp in 1967. 


16.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1966 and 1967 
(Source: FAO Year Book of Forest Products Statistics) 


1966 1967 
Country 

Production | Exports Imports | Production | Exports Imports 

*000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons ’000 tons 000 tons 

WEG CRASS eee gee oD aroe 16,000 4,084 58 15, 767 4,268 36 
ini tadt States ts ...2ra. stem. stie.cuadet 35,621 1,551 3,335 35,478 1,720 3,141 
LTTE Ys Rood Soe elites Stent Rene ear 6, 288 2,444 6 6,302 2,341 8 
IN ORWA Vereen ace tn ee ei 1,997 933 82 1,984 904 1,135 
SOURS Sees reer i kA See nt Pee Ural 3,995 6 7,548 3,893 6 


1 Production figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Table 13 because of a different basis of calculation. 

Figures for the leading newsprint-producing countries for 1966, 1967 and 1968 are 

given in Table 17. The seven countries listed accounted for over 81 p.c. of the estimated 
world production in 1968, Canada contributing over 39 p.c. 


17.— Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1966-68 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


1966 1967 1968 
Country —_--——-—]_--_- > | 

Production | Exports | Production! Exports | Production| Exports 

000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 

SEY TET Oa ieee oles eee aan eet (ese 8,419 7; 764 8,051 7,330 8,031 7,422 
Winited) States Rye 4. 3b. iced stot 2,408 99 2,620 90 2,935 129 
DEL C EE ey e Pe D Cn eeeae 1,301 26 1,460 di 1,622 6 
Biinlandi pare fre Oe SNE cence eats 1,330 1,210 1,201 1,091 P2277 1,131 
[Be onan. aR aS ee See Te Bor 825 3 788 2 811 2 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. . 972 197 1,065 205 1,120 241 
OOCLOIDAN ot SE ears See veo set ares 760 474 762 465 844 555 


1 Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 14 and 15 because of different bases of calculation. 


Asphalt Roofing Manufacturers.—These establishments produce composition 
roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt or tar and, in some 
cases, coated with a mineral surfacing. They also produce asphalt, vinyl-asbestos and 
pure vinyl floor tiles. Their total shipments in 1968 were valued at $58,567,000 compared 
with $59,533,000 in 1967. 


Paper Box and Bag Industries.—These industries include manufacturers of folding 
cartons and set-up boxes, manufacturers of corrugated boxes and manufacturers of paper 
bags. Their total shipments in 1968 amounted, respectively, to $166,486,000, $240,045,000 
and $170,083,000, compared with $161,546,000, $229,438,000 and $157,006,000, respectively, 
in 1967. 


Other Paper Converters.—This group produces a host of paper products such as 
envelopes, waxed paper, clay-coated and enamelled paper and board, aluminum foil lami- 
nated with paper or board, paper cups and food trays, facial tissues, sanitary napkins, paper 
towelling and napkins, toilet tissue, etc. The total value of manufacturing shipments 
of this industry in 1968 amounted to $339,960,000 compared with $322,608,000 in 1967. 
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Section 4.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible through several depart- 
ments and agencies for the protection and administration of the forest resources in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and on other federal lands such as the national parks, 
Indian reserves, military areas and forest experiment stations. 


The primary federal organization concerned with forestry is the Canadian Forestry 
Service of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry. The Canadian Forestry Service 
was formerly the Forestry Branch of the same department, the change in name becoming 
effective in 1969. The main functions of the Service under the Forestry Development 
and Research Act include: (1) conducting research relating to the protection, management 
and utilization of the forest resources of Canada and the better utilization of forest products; 
(2) undertaking, promoting and recommending measures for the encouragement of public 
co-operation in the protection and wise use of the forest resources of Canada; (3) entering 
into agreements with provincial governments and individuals relative to forest management, 
protection or utilization, for the conduct of research relating thereto, or for forest publicity 
or education; (4) providing forest surveys and advice on protection and management of 
federally administered forest lands; and (5) assuming responsibility for forest, protection 
and management on federal lands at the request of the department or agency concerned. 


Heading the Canadian Forestry Service is an Assistant Deputy Minister responsible 
to the Deputy Minister of the Department. Reporting to the Assistant Deputy Minister 
are the Directors of Coordination, Operations, and Forestry Relations. The three Directors 
are responsible respectively for program development, co-ordination and control; the control 
and co-ordination of management resources (including personne], finances and facilities); 
and forestry matters involving other federal and provincial government departments as 
well as national and international agencies and organizations. Within the Service there 
are seven research institutes undertaking work which, for the most part, has broad national 
applications. This research supports and complements the activities of six regional forest 
research laboratories serving Newfoundland, the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies 
and British Columbia. In 1969, the former Alberta—Northwest Territories-Yukon Region 
and the Manitoba-Saskatchewan Region were combined to form the new Prairies Region 
with headquarters in Edmonton, Alta. Forest products research is conducted at two forest 
products laboratories—one located at Vancouver, B.C., and the other at Ottawa, Ont. 


The forestry program of the Canadian Forestry Service falls within three categories— 
forest resource research and services, forest products research and services, and support of 
university research. 


Forest Resource Research and Services.—The work undertaken in this category 
covers research, surveys and related services pertaining to forest land and forest soils; 
forest inventory and mensuration; silviculture and tree biology; timber harvesting; protec- 
tion against fire, insects and diseases; and forest economics. 


Research in forest land is directed largely toward establishing practical land classifica- 
tion systems for forestry purposes. This work is an integral part of the Canada Land In- 
ventory and the Bio-physical Land Classification System. In forest-soils research, programs 
dealt with include soil chemistry, soil biology and the hydrologic characteristics of water- 
sheds but, currently, considerable emphasis is being given to forest fertilization and related 
mineral-nutrition studies. 


Considerable attention is devoted to improvement of forest inventory techniques; 
large-scale aerial photography, combined with a radar altimeter, has been developed to 
the point where it is in operationai use in a forest inventory of Labrador. Research in new 
techniques of remote sensing for forestry purposes is accelerating, and the possibility of 
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ultra-small-scale, high-altitude aerial photography and satellite photography is being 
investigated. Studies of growth and yield, the evaluation of site potential, and the develop- 
ment of mathematical models for trees and forests are continuing. 


A substantial portion of the research program in silviculture involves the study of 
factors responsible for the success or failure of natural regeneration following various 
methods of cutting and treatment of seedbeds; the development of improved methods of 
regenerating forest stands following logging or fire; and the establishment of forests on 
abandoned farmland, heathland or bogland. Different methods of seeding and planting 
are being compared, and increased emphasis is being given to problems associated with 
container planting. The effects of mechanization of logging on reproduction and on slash 
and soil conditions are being investigated. Studies of different methods of stand-tending 
such as pruning, cleaning and thinning are under way to determine means of increasing 
both quantity and quality of wood production. Investigations of successional changes are 
in progress in most of the important forest types, and the relation of forest growth to site 
is being studied with a view to the assessment of long-term productivity. The light, 
temperature and moisture conditions required to produce optimum growth and development 
of various tree seedlings are being determined to provide guidelines for improved forestry 
practices. In tree breeding, superior strains are selected or developed, and there is con- 
tinual improvement in propagation and breeding techniques. 


Research on timber harvesting has been intensified by work conducted within the newly 
established logging development program of the Forest Management Institute. The 
objective of this work is to improve logging productivity and reduce the cost of wood deli- 
vered from the standing forest to the consuming mills. 


Adequate protection of forests against fire is of vital importance in Canada. The 
Service works in full co-operation with provincial forest services in almost all phases of 
forest fire control and has made major contributions in the fields of forest fire danger 
measurement and forecasting and in fire control planning. Investigations are being made 
of forest fire behaviour, of the use of prescribed fire for hazard reduction and seedbed 
preparation, of better methods of reporting forest fires, and of fire damage appraisal and 
related factors in forest protection standards. Studies are being continued in the use of 
chemicals for fire suppression and pre-suppression, of fire fighting equipment and techniques, 
and of the use of aircraft in forest fire control. Another important field of endeavour is the 
study of fire hazard created by slash from various kinds of logging practices for different 
species. 


Research on forest insects and diseases is conducted at Service regional laboratories 
and field stations throughout Canada. A Canada-wide survey is undertaken in co-opera- 
tion with the provincial forest services and forest industries to maintain an annual census 
of forest insect and disease conditions and to detect and predict the occurrence of outbreaks. 
Survey results are made available to owners and operators of forest lands for use in planning 
salvage programs and directing control measures to reduce damage. 


Laboratory research programs are designed to lead to comprehensive understanding 
of the biology and ecology of the more destructive forest insects and fungi, and the causes 
of fluctuations in abundance or severity of damage in time and place. Problems under 
intensive study include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking insects, dwarf mistletoes, 
stem cankers, bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root decays, tip- and root-boring 
insects, and diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries. Research on development, 
physiology, nutrition and taxonomy complements the field ecological studies of insects and 
fungi. Problems of national importance in insect pathology, cytology and genetics, bio- 
climatology and chemical control are investigated. 


Experiments are also carried out in insect and disease control, utilizing cultural tech- 
niques, chemicals and biological control agents including parasites, predators and insect 
pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating quarantine programs, 
possibilities of eradication or control, or other applications of research results. Examples 
include recommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries through 
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A technician mounting 
specimens for the insec- 
tary collection at the 
Forestry Research Lab- 
oratory, Victoria, B. C. 


cultural techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of cull surveys 
to improve forest inventories; consultation and advisory services for local authorities on 
the Dutch elm disease problem; and technical co-operation with provincial governments 
and industrial agencies in the organization of spraying operations against the spruce bud- 
worm in New Brunswick, the ambrosia beetle in British Columbia, and the red-headed pine 
sawfly in Ontario and Quebec. 


Current research in the economics of forest resources includes compilation and assess- 
ment (on a national basis) of provincial forest inventories, an investigation concerning the 
size and seasonal distribution of a mobile airtanker fleet, studies of supply and demand 
prospects for Canada’s timber, assistance in multiple use land planning, work on the use 
of linear programming as a macro management tool, and an assessment of the birch resource 
in Canada. In the field of communication and service, other studies are proceeding on 
economic indicators in forestry and forest-based industries, on short-term lumber price 
predictions, and on lumber consumption forecasts. 


Forest Products Research and Services.—This work is directed toward obtaining 
background data on the properties of Canadian woods, developing new and better uses for 
wood products, improving methods of processing, and effecting more complete utilization 
of wood substances. Activities cover all major aspects of forest products and include 
the determination of the physical, mechanical, chemical and anatomical properties of 
wood and their relation to adaptability in use; studies of factors affecting quality of wood 
and of manufactured wood products; determination of factors that cause wood waste in 
logging and manufacturing; investigation into fire retardant treatments, the preservative 
treatment and painting of wood and the use of wood for the manufacture of a variety of 
products by chemical or mechanical means; and studies to determine possible new economic 
and more valuable uses for woods and to determine methods for the economical utilization 
of all wood substances available from the annual timber harvest. 


The program is conducted mainly at two laboratories—Ottawa and Vancouver—with 
research units covering timber engineering, containers, glues and gluing, veneer and ply- 
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wood, timber physics, wood chemistry, pulping, wood preservation, paints and coatings, 
wood pathology, products entomology, wood anatomy, logging, lumber manufacture and 
lumber seasoning. Research results are made available to the thousands of plants com- 
prising Canada’s timber-manufacturing and wood-using industries. Liaison is maintained 
with these industries to ensure that the research being conducted is of optimum national 
benefit. There is also constant co-operation with various government units in conducting 
many investigations concerned with wood use. Research into the use of wood in housing 
construction and as an engineered material continues in co-operation with the National 
Research Council and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


A number of regional establishments have forest products liaison officers who visit 
sawmills and other wood-working plants to keep industry aware of research developments 
and technical advances and to ensure that the Service is informed of field problems on 
which research would be of value. 


Continuing research on the economics of forest products covers a survey of lumber and 
wood-based panel products utilized in residential dwellings, together with a study of possible 
future markets for lumber and plywood. 


Service personnel serve on many national and international technical committees 
concerned with forestry problems, and continuous collaboration is maintained with forest 
products laboratories in other countries for the dual purpose of exchanging information and 
avoiding duplication of research. 


Support of University Research.—Operating grants are made available to the four 
Canadian forestry schools to assist their development through support of research conducted 
by faculty members and post-graduate students. 


Testing the durability of a packing box constructed of particle board in the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Ottawa, where new uses for wood in many forms are under constant study. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forest land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
national parks, federal forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves, 
is administered by the respective provincial governments. The forestry program of each 
province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland and Labrador.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland 
has two separate regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive 
forest land is estimated at approximately 30,000 sq. miles about equally divided between 
the Island and Labrador. Most of Labrador’s forests are leased but are as yet virtually 
untouched, 


A large part of the forest land of the Island is leased, licensed or owned by paper 
companies, but a three-mile-wide belt along most of the coastline is retained as unoccupied 
Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, fencing material, 
etc., for the local populations. Within this coastal forest belt, every form of cutting is 
generally without intense control or restriction but a policy is being introduced whereby 
cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by Forest Service Officers. Approxi- 
mately one half of the Crown forests are at present under management. Commercial 
timber-cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 1952; permits for 
amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but permits for larger 
quantities must be approved by the government. 


The Island is divided into three forest regions, each of which is subdivided into five 
districts. Each region is under the control of a regional forester and each district is headed 
by a district ranger with a staff of rangers and assistant rangers. Twenty-four well- 
equipped forest fire depots and nine lookout towers, connected by radiotelephone to district 
and regional offices, are operated by the Newfoundland and Labrador Forest Service; 
others are operated by the two paper companies which maintain their own forest fire 
protection organizations. 


Forestry operations in Labrador are under the supervision of a regional ranger located 
at Happy Valley (Goose Airport). Forest fire protection bases are located near Goose 
Airport and at Labrador City, Churchill Falls, Cartwright and Makkovik. 


The Forest Service operates 10 fixed-wing aircraft for forest fire detection and sup- 
pression and three helicopters for transporting men and equipment. The permanent 
Forest Service staff of approximately 130 persons is enlarged during the fire season with the 
addition of about 70 seasonal employees. 


Prince Edward Island.—Roughly one third of Prince Edward Island’s 2,184 sq. 
miles of land is tree-covered. The wooded areas consist of scattered patches throughout 
the province, the greatest concentration being in the eastern section. All of the woodland 
is privately owned except some nine square miles of federal Crown land. 


The Forestry Branch of the Department of Agriculture administers all forestry matters 
in the province—reforestation, protection and woodlot improvement. The reforestation 
program has been increasing year by year, as many as 500,000 trees being planted in one 
year on provincially owned and privately owned land. The Forest Nursery is being ex- 
panded and by 1975 will be providing some 6,000,000 trees annually. 


The forest management programs include the provision of access roads into Crown 
land areas and woodlot improvement; improvement cuts act as demonstration areas for the 
public and for 4-H Forestry Clubs and Boy Scout and Girl Guide groups. Fire protection 
is not too serious a problem in this province as wooded areas are relatively small and scat- 
tered and are all accessible by road so that equipment can be rushed to the scene of a fire 
quickly and easily. 
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Nova Scotia.—Of Nova Scotia’s land area of 20,402 sq. miles, 16,274 sq. miles are 
classed as forested and 93 p.c. of the latter is regarded as productive. Although 91 p.c. 
of the forest land in Canada is held by the Crown in the right of the federal and provincial 
governments, only 22 p.c. is so held in Nova Scotia. To promote education and dialogue 
among various forest users, representative county Forest Practices Improvement Boards 
are being set up. 


The provincial Crown lands are administered by the Department of Lands and Forests 
through a staff of foresters and rangers. Trained provincial personnel are also employed 
with some of the forest industries in the administration of privately owned forest lands. 
The Department administers the Lands and Forests Act as it pertains to all lands, and is 
responsible for forest fire suppression. Forest fire detection is facilitated through 35 
observation towers and an aerial patrol service. In 1969, 623 forest fires burned 2,812 
acres. Three fires exceeded 50 acres, and 36 p.c. were under } acre. Fire suppression 


crews and rangers with equipment are stationed throughout the province. 


The forest industry is of prime importance to the economy of Nova Scotia, contributing 
directly or indirectly over $100,000,000 to the gross provincial product annually. There are 
in operation some 350 sawmills of various types and sizes, one hardboard mill, two ground- 
wood pulp mills, and two chemical pulp mills. These mills processed 230,000 M ft. b.m. 
of sawn materials and 910,000 cords of round products in 1969, including 120,000 cords- 
equivalent of pulp chips from sawmill residues. In addition, 90,000 cords of pulpwood 
were exported. 


The reforestation program, active since the 1930s, is being expanded. Experimental 
work on bullet planting, direct seeding, soil capability and site preparation continues. 
Seedbeds have been laid for a threefold increase to 3,000,000 seedlings by 1973. 


Timber, pulpwood and Christmas trees are sold through public tender, and cutting on 
Crown lands is done under recommendation of district foresters of the Department of Lands 
and Forests. Management cruises, regeneration studies and experimental cuttings are 
conducted on Crown lands, and a program of operating these lands under sustained-yield 
management plans is under way. Silvicultural techniques, including thinning, conversion 
cutting, aerial and ground fertilization, bog-ploughing and the use of silvicides, were applied 
to 2,500 acres of Crown lands in 1969. 


A new provincial forest inventory, which is a continuous system designed to operate 
on a seven-year cycle, was in its third year in 1969. Concurrently, a system of 1,750 
permanent sample plots, due for completion in 1970, will provide continuing data on growth 
and drain. Aerial colour photographing of Cape Breton Island was done in 1969. 


Forest research is carried on by Federal Government agencies and the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation. Investigations cover stand improvement, tree nutrition, cutting 
methods, and insect and disease activities. Extension projects include fire prevention, a 
film program for schools, distribution of information on forest and wildlife conservation, 
promotion of the Christmas tree industry, woodlot improvement, preparation of material 
for the mass media, and technical assistance to sawmill operators. 


New Brunswick.—Of the total land area of New Brunswick (27,835 sq. miles), 
approximately 86 p.c. is classed as productive forest, of which the Crown, in right of the 
province, owns about one half. About 2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government and 
the remainder is privately owned. The results of a provincial forest inventory, part of 
the national forest inventory, were published in 1958. The total volume of standing 
timber in the province is estimated at 16,871,000 M cu. ft.; coniferous species make up 71 
p.c. and deciduous species the remainder. 

Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is mainly 
the responsibility of the Department of Natural Resources which also carries out duties 
in connection with game management and protection, provincial parks, mines, water, 
tourism and the administration of provincial Crown lands. A large-scale aerial spraying 
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program to protect balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm has been carried on 
since 1952 by a Crown company sponsored by the federal and provincial governments and 
by representatives of the forest products industries. Forest Management Licences 
authorize operators to cut and remove forest products in accordance with forest manage- 
ment plans and cutting permits. Royalty is paid to the province when products are cut 
by the licensees. 


New Brunswick does not maintain a forest research organization but co-operates 
with the Canadian Forestry Service in that field. The University of New Brunswick has 
also undertaken a small number of forest research projects in co-operation with the National 
Research Council, the provincial government and other interested organizations. 


In the field of education, the University of New Brunswick offers undergraduate and 
graduate courses in forestry leading to B.Sc.F. and M.Sc.F. degrees. It is also responsible 
for the administration of the Maritime Forest Ranger School in conjunction with the 
Governments of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and with private industry. The forest 
extension services of the University assist both government and private agencies in the 
direction and planning of various forestry extension programs. The provincial Department 
of Agriculture also provides an expanding extension service to the owners of farm woodlots. 


Quebec.—Well over half of Quebec’s area of 594,860 sq. miles is under forest, stretching 
from the southern border northward to an irregular line roughly following the 54th parallel, 
and from the Ontario border in the west to the Atlantic coast in the east. Of the total 
forested area, about 93 p.c. is publicly owned and the remainder privately owned. About 
64 p.c. of the publicly owned forest is ‘‘open forest’’, 26 p.c. is under timber lease and 10 p.c. 
is set aside for particular use. All forests serve to feed the province’s large pulp and paper 
mills and numerous sawmills but, at present, about 25 p.c. of the annual cut comes from 
privately owned land. A preliminary inventory has recently been completed of the publicly 
owned forests and operations there are now under way in the accessible regions of northern 
Quebec; these forests are subject to a general management plan of cutting and conservation 
under which they will be able to supply the ever-increasing demand for forest products. 


The management of the publicly owned forests, their development, control and super- 
vision, is the function of the Woodlands and Forestry Branch of the Department of Lands 
and Forests, which also, in certain circumstances and when it is in the public interest to 
do so, manages privately owned forests. The Branch administers a number of tree nursery 
operations which provide some 100,000,000 seedlings annually for reforesting areas through- 
out the province where natural regeneration is inadequate. The Conservation Branch, 
either directly or through various organizations, looks after fire protection and insect and 
disease control. 


Since Quebec’s forests provide some 25 p.c. of the gross value of production in the prov- 
ince, their importance is such that their management merits intensive consideration and 
study. Thus, the Department of Lands and Forests considers that periodic review of its 
program is essential to keep abreast of progress in the various sectors of the forest industry, 
to bring about a maximum output from its forest capital, and to enable the industry to meet 
the constantly changing and increasing demands of the world market. 


Ontario.—The boundaries of Ontario enclose an area of 412,582 sq. miles—83 p.e. 
land and’'17 p.c. water. Forest lands comprise 75 p.c. of all the land, of which 164,600 sq. 
miles are classified as productive. The Crown owns 90 p.c. of the productive forest land. 
Although 84 tree species (exclusive of the hawthorns) occur within Ontario, four species 
(Black Spruce 29 p.c., poplars 19 p.c., Jack Pine 13 p.c., and White Birch 11 p.c.) account 
for almost three quarters of the total volume of standing trees. The total volume of mer- 
chantable standing timber is estimated at 111,000,000 M cu. ft.—60 p.c. softwoods and 
40 p.c. hardwoods. 


Crown forests are administered and managed through the Department of Lands 
and Forests, which has 10 Branches at Head Office and 21 forest districts (grouped within 
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three regions). The Branches may be classified as service (Accounts, Law, Operations, 
Personnel, and Research) and operating (Fish and Wildlife, Forest Protection, Lands 
and Surveys, Parks and Timber). The list of operating Branches indicates that a multi- 
use concept of forests is practised but only the programs that foster the growth and use 
of timber as a crop are discussed here. 


Management.—The original function of the Timber Branch was to arrange for the 
orderly sale of timber and this important function is still carried out along traditional 
lines—operators are granted a licence to cut specified timber for which they pay stumpage 
at contractual rates on the measurement (scale) of products removed. However, the 
details and techniques of utilization are undergoing constant improvement. Although 
Ontario’s forest-based industries have long been a Canadian leader in terms of diversity 
of products and value of shipments, there is still a surplus of timber over actual cutting 
in the province. To ensure the continuing supply of timber of the type required by indus- 
try, an effective management policy has been conceived. Continuing forest inventories, 
using aerial photographic methods in which the province pioneered, provide an up-to-date 
record of the forest wealth, showing the species and other characteristics of stands and 
their geographical distribution. Inventory data are then applied to management planning; 
the province has been divided into 205 management units, each homogeneous with respect 
to forest and use patterns. Long-term plans set out regulations on the volume and location 
of cuttings and include programs for regeneration and tending that will sustain yields. 
As of 1969, 197 plans (79 Crown Units, 57 Company Units and 61 Agreement Forests) were 
either completed or in process of completion for approximately 197,000 sq. miles. 


The Timber Branch is also responsible for the regeneration, tending and improvement 
of the forests on Crown lands. It operates 10 forest tree nurseries (with supporting tree 
seed collection, treatment and storage plant) currently geared for an annual output of 
about 100,000,000 units. 


While the Department, directly or indirectly, supervises all planting projects on 
Crown lands, regeneration agreements have been signed with all major licensees whereby 
they assume the direct responsibility for the conduct of planting projects, receiving pay- 
ment at an agreed rate for work completed. Similarly, other projects, such as site prepara- 
tion for the planting, may be performed by the companies under the same agreement. 


During 1969, 47,650,000 nursery-produced trees were planted on about 66,100 acres 
of Crown lands. The tubed seedling program continued in 1969 and a total of 12,350,000 
tubed seedlings were planted on about 13,000 acres. Other silvicultural treatments in- 
cluded the direct seeding of 11,150 acres, treatment for natural regeneration on 43,300 acres 
and stand improvement (cleaning, spraying, thinning, pruning, etc.) on 63,000 acres. 
In all, 196,600 acres of Crown land were silviculturally treated in 1969 to promote regenera- 
tion or to improve the forests. 


For half a century, Ontario has had enabling legislation that permits municipalities 
and conservation authorities to place abandoned and submarginal agricultural lands, to 
which they have acquired title, under agreement with the Department of Lands and 
Forests, which undertakes to plant and manage the properties for a specified period of 
time—usually 50 years. Nearly 230,000 acres currently under such agreements have 
been managed intensively, the plantations receiving regular thinnings. The trees removed 
are in demand for pulpwood, posts, poles and sawlogs, making the undertakings financially 
attractive. In addition, the properties that are close to centres of population are acquiring 
tremendous value as recreational areas. 


Owners of private land may purchase planting stock for forestry purposes from 
government nurseries at nominal prices and may also receive free professional advice 
on any forestry matter, including silviculture, harvesting and marketing. Under the 
Woodlands Improvement Act, 1966, it is possible to have planting and improvement 
work carried out completely under government direction and mainly at its expense. In 
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return, the owner is required to meet a few modest demands that ensure his good faith. 
This program has, in three years, planted nearly 10,000 acres of idle land, and updated 
forest management on 16,000 acres of privately owned land. 


In Ontario, the utilization of timber crops, the processing of forest products and the 
distribution of commodities of wood to markets are functions of private enterprise. Pri- 
mary mills licensed in 1969 and supplied principally from provincial forests include 24 
pulp and paper mills, 30 vencer and plywood mills and 815 sawmills of all types. Although 
the consumption trend for wood is upward, the costs of wood at the mills have also been 
increasing and this has led to increased mechanization and, in turn, to entirely new tech- 
nologies of logging and product transfers. These changes have put pressure on the tradi- 
tional methods of wood measurement, and the Department has adopted or is further 
testing alternative practices including (1) tree-length scaling, (2) weight scaling, (3) sample 
scaling, (4) measurement of log diameters to the full inch, and (5) log grading. In addition, 
the data and the invoicing of licensees are being computerized. 


Certain parts of the Crown forests remain under-developed. For such areas, the 
Economics Unit has undertaken feasibility studies and has had a principal role in getting 
new firms to establish. Other functions of the Unit include co-operation in expanding 
the available statistical information for the forestry sector, development of economic 
guides for timber management, analysis of current manufacturing costs and market prices, 
evaluation of the impact of policy decision and economic service to other Branches. 


Protection.—The area under organized forest protection in Ontario totals 180,275 
sq. miles and includes the main central band of accessible forests. This area is organized 
into 20 fire districts and further subdivided into 54 chief ranger divisions for the purpose 
of forest protection. South of this area, in the highly developed agricultural counties of 
southern Ontario, the municipalities are responsible for fire control. The vast inaccessible 
areas to the north of the fire districts, totalling over 134,000 sq. miles, do not support signifi- 
cant stands of merchantable timber and, except for communities or other special values, 
are not protected. Within the fire districts, agreements were in effect in 1969 with 216 
municipalities for the prevention and control of forest fires. An agreement was also in 
effect with the Federal Government for the protection by the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests of 958,000 acres of Indian lands in the province. The average annual number 
of fires for the 1960-69 period was 1,422 and the average annual burn was 142,759 acres. 


Forest fire detection is accomplished through a combined aerial patrol and lookout 
tower system as well as through reports from the public. Based on the results of continuing 
study and analysis programs, selected towers in some areas are being phased out in favour 
of aircraft. Work with long-term fire retardant chemicals indicates that they can be 
useful in fire control operations in Ontario; operational adoption, phased over the next two 
to three years, is planned. Prescribed burning as a silvicultura! and hazard reduction tool 
was continued in 1969 with 19 burns covering 5,933 acres. 


The integral float tank water-bombing system installed on Department aircraft was 
employed in the control of fires. The aircraft fleet as of Jan. 1, 1970, comprised 26 Turbo 
Beavers, 10 Otters, three Twin Otters and one Beechcraft Duke; five Bell G-4 helicopters 
were leased during the fire season. The communications system included 186 ground 
stations, 277 lookout tower radios, 20 patrol vessel radiotelephones, 674 mobile radiotele- 
phones, 1,344 portable fireline radios, 41 aircraft radio installations and 74 portable aircraft 
radiotelephones. 


Forest pest control in 1969 was again highlighted by the spruce budworm spraying in 
northwestern Ontario, where 25,000 acres were treated. Small acreages on Crown-owned 
and Crown-managed areas were also treated in 1969 for White Pine weevil, European Pine 
sawfly, Jack Pine budworm, White Pine blister rust and fomes root rot. 


Manitoba.—The administration of Manitoba forests is controlled by the Resources 
Planning Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. The province is 
divided into four regions, each under a Regional Director who is responsible for the field 
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administration of forests in his region. The Regional Director works under policy guide- 
lines established by the Resources Planning Branch, relating to timber disposal, reforesta- 
tion and fire protection. 


The Resources Planning Branch co-ordinates control measures for the propagation, 
improvement and management of the forests, the harvest of forest products, and forest 
inventory surveys. A nursery station is maintained to supply stock for reforestation of 
denuded Crown land and some natural seed areas have been established for nursery stock. 
Seedlings are supplied to farmers for shelterbelts and woodlots and to commercial Christmas 
tree producers and an average of more than 4,000,000 are planted each year in reforestation 
projects on Crown lands. The program of forest stand improvement comprises thinning, 
clearing and chemical spraying to remove undesirable species and encourage growth of 
preferred trees. Forest inventories cover about 5,500 sq. miles annually and, on the basis 
of these inventories, working plans with annual allowable cuts on a management unit basis 
are in operation. 


Timber-cutting rights are awarded by Forest Management Licences, Timber Sales 
and, in certain cases (particularly for salvage operations), by Timber Permits. Forest 
Management Licences may be granted for periods of up to 20 years and are renewable; 
Timber Sales may be for varying periods from one year upward and Timber Permits for 
periods of up to one year. At present, one long-term Pulpwood Berth with an area of 
2,745 sq. miles and 10 long-term Timber Berths, all granted prior to 1930, are in force. 
A second Pulpwood Berth agreement was signed in 1966, covering the construction of a 
pulp mill and sawmill at The Pas in northern Manitoba. 


The area of the province under forest fire protection is 128,370 sq. miles with zones of 
priority established in the less accessible areas. Fires are detected through a comprehensive 
network of lookout towers and supporting air and ground patrols, all in communication by 
radio and Departmental or public telephones. Two Canso water-bombers and two heli- 
copters are rented for the worst of the fire season to supplement the 10 aircraft of the 
Manitoba Government Air Service. 


Manitoba co-operates with several federal services which maintain two research areas 
in the province, and works closely with federal authorities in investigating and controlling 
forest damage resulting from insects and diseases. Public education in the fields of fire 
prevention and forest conservation is carried out and use is made of radio, television, 
newspapers, pamphlets, signs, film tours and talks. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are located in the northern half of the 
province and cover 117,738 sq. miles, or 53 p.c. of the total land area. Provincial forests 
constitute approximately 92 p.c. of all forest land in the province and are managed and 
developed by the Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural Resources. 


The Forestry Branch, consisting of four divisions—Fire Control, Forest Management, 
Inventory and Silviculture—is responsible for developing and evaluating forest policies 
and management programs. The responsibility for carrying out such policies and programs 
is borne by the various regional administrative authorities. For purposes of resource 
administration, the province, with the exception of the most northern portion, is divided 
into three regions, each under the supervision of a regional superintendent. The regions 
are subdivided into conservation officer districts which vary in size according to resource 
base and population to be served. In the most northerly part of the province, because of 
various special programs with northern residents, resource administration is the respon- 
sibility of the Northern Affairs Branch of the same Department. Close liaison is main- 
tained between the Forestry Branch and the various regional authorities. 


A major responsibility of the Forestry Branch is the development of techniques in the 
prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires. A network of 75 lookout towers 
equipped with two-way radios is maintained throughout the province and is supplemented 
by three aircraft on regular patrol duty during the high-hazard periods. Northern Saskat- 
chewan’s communication system, with more than 1,300 two-way radio sets in operation in 
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towers, vehicles, aircraft and forest camps, plays a vital role in the detection and suppression 
of forest fires. These activities are assisted by the use of two helicopters and seven aircraft 
equipped for water-dropping. 


Alberta.—The 157,595 sq. miles of provincial forests in Alberta are administered by 
the Alberta Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests with Head Office at 
Edmonton. The Service, headed by the Director of Forestry, is composed of six Branches— 
Administration, Timber Management, Forest Protection, Construction and Maintenance, 
Land Use and Training. The forest area is divided into 11 Forests, each responsible for 
the forest within its boundaries and under the jurisdiction of a superintendent supported 
by a number of specialists in areas of timber management, fire, land use, construction, 
communications, clerical and a complement of casual employees. These Forests are further 
subdivided into Ranger Districts, each supervised by a district forest officer responsible to 
the superintendent. A district forest officer may have several assistant rangers and other 
staff under his charge. 


The Administration Branch supervises all Branches in maintaining general control 
over revenue and expenditure, equipment inventory and personnel. The general admini- 
strative policies of the Service are formulated by this Branch. 


The function of the Timber Management Branch includes implementation and super- 
vision of the timber quota system, acceptance and approval of management and annual 
operating plans prepared for leased and licensed Crown lands, preparation and éxecution of 
forest management plans, and disposal of Crown timber. The Branch also carries on 
silvicultural programs, processes applications, takes inventories of forest resources, inspects 
cutting areas to ensure proper logging and utilization practices and collects dues and fees. 


The Forest Protection Branch is in charge of all phases of protection including pre- 
vention, detection and suppression of wild fires. This Branch includes a number of spe- 
cialists such as a meteorologist, a communications officer and a special Aircraft Dispatch 
Section to assist in the over-all protection program. 


The Construction and Maintenance Branch constructs and maintains all road, airstrip 
and building facilities within the area of the Service’s jurisdiction. 


The Forest Land Use Branch is responsible for the planning and supervision of the 
proper land-use practices in the forested area, including grazing, recreation and watershed 
management, particularly on the east slopes of the Rocky Mountains containing the two 
Saskatchewan Rivers. The Forestry Training Branch provides facilities and instructions 
for the second year of a two-year forest technology course given by the Northern Alberta 
Institute of Technology. It also conducts in-service training programs for all the Branches 
in the Forest Service. 


Basic research in all phases of the forestry program is generally carried out by the 
Canadian Forestry Service. A new federal research laboratory is being completed in 
Edmonton to increase the research service that is provided. 


British Columbia.—Of the 366,255 sq. miles in British Columbia, somewhat over 
200,000 sq. miles are inventoried as productive forest land.* This includes close to 100,000 
sq. miles of mature timber containing over 261,312,000 M cu. ft. of conifers and about 
7,322,000 M cu. ft. of broadleaf species. 


For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision into Ranger Districts, of 
which there are approximately 22 in each Forest District. Twelve directional, servicing or 
policy-forming Divisions constitute the Head Office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Efforts continue to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under sustained-yield 
management and the forest industries are making progress toward more complete utilization 


* See footnote, p. 612. 
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of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, with a present annual 
seale of approximately 1,890,000 M cu. ft., the total inventory would appear sufficient to 
support current needs in perpetuity. One of the more spectacular results of sustained- 
yield administration has been the swinging of a greater proportion of the annual forest 
harvest to the interior of the province. In 1969, the over-cut coast (wet belt) forests 
accounted for about 52.6 p.c. of the total forest cut and the interior for 47.4 p.c. For all 
practical purposes, the entire interior forest is publicly owned; a large proportion of the 
privately owned, leased or licensed forests are on the coast. 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The Tree Farm Licence is a contract 
between the government and a company or individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, 
protect and harvest an area of forest land, including any privately held forest land, on a 
sustained-yield basis. Tree Farm Licences are subject to re-examination for renewal every 
21 years. Public Sustained-Yield Units are areas within which the Forest Service manages 
the Crown timber on a sustained-yield basis. Within the Public Sustained-Yield Units, 
recognized established logging operators can apply for Timber Sale Licences or Timber 
Sale Harvesting Licences which entitle them to log at a given rate per year, based on a 
number of factors including the operator’s average rate of production at the time the unit 
was established. 


; Forest fire prevention techniques and organization for effective forest fire suppression 
are vital aspects of planned sustained-yield management. A greatly expanded pulp in- 
dustry, added to the long-established logging and sawmill industries, has increased the 
necessity for more adequate fire control. Extensive use is made of aircraft under various 
terms of contract. Air tankers and fire-spotter aircraft are employed during the fire season 
and helicopters and other aircraft are employed under contract for patrol duties and for 
the transport of fire suppression crews. The rugged topography and the many remote and 
sparsely populated areas of the province demand the availability of a variety of transporta- 
tion methods to tie in with early discovery of and attack on forest fires. 


Close liaison with the Forestry Branch of the federal Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry through facilities at Victoria provides detailed information on insect and fungal 
enemies of the forest and on fire research. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. 
It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories and 
in 1927 was reorganized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries 
out fundamental research and some applied research in the fields of woodland operations 
and pulp and paper mill operations. In addition, in co-operation with McGill University, 
it trains postgraduate students who are working toward master’s and doctorate degrees in 
physical chemistry, wood chemistry, or chemical and mechanical engineering, and whose 
theses subjects lie in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


The Institute’s head office and main laboratories are located in Pointe Claire on the 
western outskirts of Montreal in a recently enlarged building constructed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Space provided by the University is also occupied on the campus of 
McGill University by Institute staff and students involved in the graduate education 
program. The Institute’s facilities include: organic and physical chemistry, physics and 
engineering laboratories; pilot plants for chemical pulping, pulp and chip refining and 
waste liquor pyrolysis; a greenhouse and other facilities for woodlands research; an extensive 
library; shops and special facilities for pulp and paper testing and for photographic and 
microscopic (both light and electron) studies of wood, pulp and paper. It has a staff of 
about 200. 
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The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program in pulp and paper research 
and in woodlands research, contract research, and technical services. The basic pulp and 
paper research program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining Membership 
(some 40 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 95 p.c. of the total pro- 
duction of the Canadian industry). The woodlands research program is supported by 
assessments on all member companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association east of 
the Rockies that use pulpwoed. Both programs comprise research of interest to the in- 
dustry broadly, as distinct from that which is the concern of a single company only. 


The projects in the research program range from studies of the growing seedling in the 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product, and are directed at seven broad research 
goals: reduction of wood cost, reduction of fibre cost, reduction in capital and operating 
costs, testing and process control, products research, reduction of environmental pollution, 
and basic knowledge. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long-range and 
uninterrupted studies of basic principles and for major engineering research and develop- 
ment projects which individual pulp and paper companies would find difficult to justify if 
the costs were not shared. Moreove:, the Institute is a centre of highly specialized equip- 
ment and manpower which individual companies would not normally have. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill University, 
has some 45 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background of pulp 
and paper technology, which also serve as their theses topics. The E. B. Eddy Professor 
of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, who is also a staff member of the Institute, 
directs graduate student work on such subjects as the behaviour of the materials of which 
wood is made—cellulose, lignin and hemicelluloses. The Director of the Institute’s Ap- 
plied Chemistry Division, also a Professor in the McGill Chemistry Department, supervises 
graduate student work in polymer, surface and colloid chemistry with particular reference to 
those aspects that pertain to the physics and chemistry of pulp and paper. An Associate 
Professor of Chemical Engineering at McGill, who is a consultant to the Institute, directs 
graduate students in a variety of chemical studies. In addition, the Director of the 
Institute’s Applied Physics Division, who holds a teaching appointment in McGill’s Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, supervises graduate student investigations on such 
subjects as supercalendering of paper and frictional processes in polymeric systems. Other 
staff members who held concurrent honorary positions at McGill as Research Associates 
assist in this student program. 


The Institute undertakes contract research projects on a cost-reimbursement basis for 
individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied fields. The 
larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems of particular 
segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry. The Institute also provides a broad 
range of technical information services to the industry and, to some extent, to other in- 
dustries and the public. It maintains a specialized library for this purpose which stocks 
bibliographies, abstracts, translations and critical reviews for the use of the scientific staff 
and the industry. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


PART I.—FISHERIES* 


Fishing is Canada’s oldest primary industry but even though commercial fishing is now 
of limited importance to the national economy as a whole, it is still of paramount conse- 
quence to the coastal provinces and to inland areas adjacent to waters where commercial 
fishing is pursued. 


Canada’s main fishing effort is centred in the northwest Atlantic and the northwest 
Pacific waters, within range of home ports. The northwest Atlantic fishing grounds are 
the richest in the world. The offshore banks cover about 200,000 sq. miles and are ex- 
ploited by the fishing fleets of more than a dozen nations. The harvest of cod and allied 
species alone, which includes haddock, cusk, pollock, hake, etc., is immense and other im- 
portant species yielded by this vast fishing area include halibut and other flatfishes (in- 
cluding turbot), and herring, mackerel, salmon, swordfish and tuna. Crustacea include 
lobsters and crabs, and scallops comprise the bulk of molluscs landings. Oysters and clams 
are harvested in inshore waters. 


Salmon, halibut and herring are the principal species harvested in the Pacific Coast 
fisheries, although a variety of other fish and shellfish are also taken. The catches of the 
five Pacific salmon—sockeye, chinook, coho, chum and pink—are regulated for conservation 
purposes, and extensive biological and engineering facilities are maintained to safeguard 
and develop these important stocks. Halibut, which are fished in the Gulf of Alaska and 
the Bering Sea, are also closely protected by regulations to maintain stocks at optimum 
levels. Herring are plentiful and are landed in quantity for reduction into fish meal and oil. 


Adding to the total production is a fairly large inland fishery based on the country’s 
extensive bodies of fresh water. The Great Lakes, which have an area of about 61,000 sq. 
miles, yield a number of species, including whitefish, lake trout, pickerel, sauger, northern 
pike, yellow perch, white bass, sturgeon, smelt, carp and various species of chub. The 300 


_ _* Section 1 and part of Subsection 1 of Section 3 were prepared by the Information and Consumer Service of the 
Fisheries Branch, Department of Fisheries and Forestry, Ottawa. 
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fishing lakes lying in an area of about 35,000 sq. miles in the Prairie Provinces yield rich 
harvests of whitefish, lake trout, pickerel, pike and other species and the 10,000-sq. mile 
Great Slave Lake as well as smaller lakes in the Northwest Territories also produce quanti- 
ties of lake trout and whitefish. 


Altogether, more than 150 species of fish and shellfish are harvested by Canadian 
fishermen. 


Section 1.—Commercial Fishing and Marketing 


Canada’s commercial fisheries produce a bountiful variety of fish and shellfish for home 
and world markets. Harvesting ocean and inland waters unusually rich in aquatic life, 
the nation’s fishing industry ranks among the world’s major producers of consumer fishery 
products. Canada, in terms of quantity, is among the dozen or so countries that harvest 
more than 1,000,000 metric tons (2,204,600,000 lb.) of fish annually and, in terms of value, 
consistently places among the world’s top three fish-exporting countries. 


Output of Canada’s commercial fisheries increased substantially during the 1960s. 
This was a period of transition for the industry, highlighted by the introduction of the stern 
trawler and the development of new or expanded fisheries for certain species, notably 
herring, and also by the introduction of new harvesting techniques and improvements in 
processing capability which resulted from intensified modernization programs initiated by 
industry in collaboration with federal and provincial government agencies. A decade ago, 
the fish catch fluctuated around 2,200,000,000 lb., producing gross earnings for the fishermen 
of about $110,000,000. However, beginning in 1962, catches rose in both quantity and 
value, reaching peak levels in 1968 of 2,929,223,000 lb. valued at $181,379,000. The 
marketed value of all Canadian fish production soared from $199,300,000 in 1960 to 
$388,213,000 in 1968. Marginal declines from those records occurred in 1969. 


Although the output of Canada’s fishing industry is on a generally upward trend, there 
has been a definite decline in the number of fishermen. In 1969, some 68,000 fishermen— 
compared with 80,000 a decade ago—manned a fleet of over 5,000 vessels of more than 
10 gross tons and 36,000 smaller craft, and fish processing plants across the country employed 
more than 18,000 workers. Investment in fishing craft and gear exceeded $300,000,000. 


The dawning 1970s could herald new and expanded horizons for the Canadian fisheries 
provided that the emerging problems of resource supply and quality are successfully over- 
come. The steadily mounting pressures on fish stocks from domestic and international 
exploitation and the increasingly serious effects of pollution on coastal and inland waters 
are major hazards threatening the continued growth of the industry. 


Commercial Landings.—In 1969 the commercial fisheries catch of 2,715,000,000 Ib. 
had a landed value of $181,200,000. Nova Scotia was the top money-earning fisheries 
province with a catch value of $56,000,000. British Columbia was second with a value 
of $47,347,000 and Newfoundland third with $30,735,000, followed by the other coastal 
provinces of New Brunswick with $16,000,000 and Quebec and Prince Edward Island with 
$9,000,000 each. Total landings for the year were down by 214,000,000 lb. and the value 
of landings by $4,700,000 from the records set in 1968. The total ‘‘marketed”’ value of the 
year’s output was estimated at $375,000,000, an amount $10,600,000 lower than that of the 
previous season. 


Atlantic Coast fishermen landed 2,426,000,000 lb. of fish and shellfish in 1969 and, 
although this was about 100,000,000 Ib. less than in 1968, it brought in a gross revenue of 
$121,000,000, a 4-p.c. gain. Each of the five East Coast provinces shared in the value gain, 
even though the quantity of landings increased only in Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island. Newfoundland, which leads the provinces in quantity of fish landings, boosted 
its production above the 1,000,000,000-lb. mark for the first time in 1969 and Prince 
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Edward Island’s output increased by 2,000,000 lb. to 49,000,000 lb. On the other hand, 
Nova Scotia’s landings of 671,000,000 lb. showed a sharp drop from the previous year and 
those of New Brunswick and Quebec were also down. 


British Columbia, although slipping behind all other sea coast provinces except Prince 
Edward Island in catch volume, recorded landings of 175,000,000 lb. in 1969. The landed 
value of this catch, at $47,500,000, accounted for more than 25 p.c. of the Canadian total. 
The province’s total catch was down by 92,000,000 lb. from 1968 and was little more than 
half the quantity taken in 1967. The salmon catch of 79,000,000 lb. was down almost 
100,000,000 lb. from the previous season and was British Columbia’s lowest since 1960. 
Although prices to fishermen averaged 35 cents a pound, 10 cents higher than the year 
before, the total value of Pacific salmon landings at $27,800,000 was $17,100,000 less than 
in 1968. Nearly half of the salmon catch was landed by gillnetters, 32 p.c. by trawlers 
and 19 p.c. by seiners. 


West Coast halibut landings by Canadian fishermen reached a six-year high in 1969. 
This catch of 33,800,000 lb., combined with record halibut prices averaging 42.6 cents a 
pound, gave a return of $14,400,000 to the fishermen. The continued ban on Pacific Coast 
herring fishing for reduction purposes, a necessary conservation measure, resulted in a catch 
of only 4,000,000 lb. worth $221,000; this may be compared with an average catch during 
the years 1960 to 1968 of 337,000,000 lb. Landings of most other Pacific Coast fish were 
about average in 1969. 


Canada’s freshwater fishing industry recorded a total catch in 1969 of about 121,000,000 
Ib., which had a landed value of $14,000,000 and a marketed value of about $20,000,000. 
This quantity was about 6,000,000 lb. greater than in 1968 and returned to the fishermen 
an additional $1,100,000. 


Marketing.—The total marketed value of Canadian fishery products in 1969 is 
estimated to have reached $375,000,000. As in other years, exports constituted almost 
three quarters of the total production, accounting for a record $279,000,000, an increase of 
$21,000,000 over the previous season. Two thirds of all fisheries products shipped by 
Canada were sold in the United States, another 22 p.c. went to Europe and 7 p.c. to the 
Caribbean. Imports of fishery products into Canada in 1969 were valued at $42,300,000, 
the main species imported being shrimp and tuna. 


As a consequence of reduced groundfish landings on the Atlantic Coast, the production 
of groundfish fillets and blocks was about 2 p.c. lower in 1969 than in 1968. Weak prices 
during the first nine months of the year were reflected in a lower production of cod blocks 
and of hake, cusk and pollock fillets and blocks, but a strong rising market for flatfish 
products induced a 20-p.c. increase (to 63,000,000 lb.) in the production of flounder fillets 
and blocks. 


Fish meal production continued its upward trend. Output of East Coast herring meal 
rose to 92,000 tons from 87,000 tons the year before and output of groundfish meal was 
virtually unchanged at 47,000 tons. Of the total fish meal produced, 80,000 tons were 
exported, about 77 p.c. of it to the United States. 


In 1969 only 622,000 cases of salmon were packed, 1,100,000 fewer than in 1968. 
Almost all salmon species except sockeye experienced the lowest production levels in five 
years and this lower volume was accompanied by higher export prices for sockeye and pinks. 
The prices for other salmon species remained close to 1968 levels. 


About 80 p.c. of the 1969 lobster catch was exported. Of exports valued at $37,000,000, 
90 p.c. went to the United States and 8 p.c. to Europe. More than half of the lobster 
exports were shipped in the shell, 40 p.c. as meat and 6 p.c. canned. About 95 p.c. of the 
scallop exports, totalling 13,000,000 Ib. valued at $14,000,000, also went to the United States. 
Because of reduced market prices, the returns were $1,000,000 below those of the previous 
year. 
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Close to 260,000,000 lb. of Atlantic groundfish were put to salt in 1969, about 2 p.c. 
more than in the previous year; 72,500,000 lb. of salted and dried groundfish were exported, 
nearly two thirds of it to the United States, Jamaica and Puerto Lico. 


Section 2.—Fishery Statistics 


The review of commercial fishing and marketing given in the preceding Section covers 
the situation in 1969 and contains estimated figures for that year. At the time of the 
preparation of this Chapter, however, the latest statistics available in detail for both the 
primary production and fish products were those for 1968 contained in the following 
Subsections. 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


Canadian fishing waters yielded a record harvest of fish and shellfish in 1968. Landings 
of all species, both inland and sea (including such non-fish items as whales, seaweed, seals, 
bait worms, etc.), totalled more than 2,900,000,000 lb., representing a landed value of 
$181,400,000. 


The value of the catch on the Atlantic Coast amounted to $115,700,000, an increase 
of 11.7 p.c. over the 1967 value of $103,600,000. The lobster catch was the most valuable 
at $24,500,000 followed closely by cod at $24,300,000. Scallops moved to third place at 
$13,400,000, reflecting a substantial increase in the price of that species. Two highlights 
of the Atlantic Coast fishery in 1968 involved the sensational growth of the queen crab 
fishery which paralleled a spectacular increase in the off-shore herring fishery. 


The value of the Newfoundland catch was down slightly from the 1967 high of 
$29,000,000 to $28,800,000. Herring and lobster were the only species to show increased 
landings. Cod landings valued at $13,600,000 represented 47.3 p.c. of the total. 


Nova Scotia catch reached a new high in 1968 at $54,600,000. Scallops, valued at 
$11,800,000 were, for the first time, the most important species from the standpoint of 
income to the fishermen. Lobsters at $10,900,000 were second, followed by cod, haddock, 
swordfish, herring, flounders, and sole. 


New Brunswick fishermen enjoyed a record catch valued at $15,600,000, 43 p.c. higher 
than the 1967 value of $10,900,000. Herring, increasing steadily from a low of $900,000 in 
1961, made a spectacular gain from $3,100,000 in 1967 to $4,900,000 in 1968 to become the 
major source of income to the fishermen. Lobster was next at $4,000,000 and the tuna 
fishery made its first substantial contribution in the province with a landed value of 
$900,000. 


Returns to Prince Edward Island fishermen were also at a record high. Lobster at 
$5,300,000 made up 62 p.c. of the total landed value of $8,600,000. The Irish moss fishery 
was second at $1,200,000 followed by scallops, oysters, cod and redfish. 


Quebec landings increased in value to $8,600,000 from $7,900,000 in 1967. The main 
species were cod $2,100,000, redfish $1,900,000, and lobster $1,700,000. The inland fishery 
in Quebec contributed $500,000 to the total landed value. 


The landings of fish from the inland waters of Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories added to a surprising total of $12,300,000, an 
increase of 9.5 p.c. over the $11,200,000 of 1967. 


British Columbia landings, at $57,300,000 in 1968, were down slightly from the all- 
time high of $60,700,000 reached in 1966. The main cause ‘of the decrease was the dis- 
appearance of herring from British Columbia waters; the value of herring landings, which 
was $5,100,000 in 1966, was only $200,000 in 1968. Salmon landings valued at $44,900,000 
were up from the previous high of $38,700,000 reached in 1966, and the catch of tuna at 
$500,000 was also a record, being more than double the previous high of $200,000 reached 
in 1967. 
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1.—Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1964-68 


Province or Territory 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
QUANTITY 
’000 Ib. ’000 lb. ”000 Ib. ”000 lb. ’000 Ib. 

INGWIOUNGIANG yo cic ceiniees sores ccs 06 « 583,381 616,661 679, 787 791,375 961,350 
Prince Edward Esland ada nc wssa cece 41,015 46,241 58,171 44,526 46,995 
Nova Scotia. BARC St 0 SOC eRe Crick ican 514, 703 592,350 706,344 693, 406 795,421 
INOW BEUDS WIOkK een cone cess ceoeee beens 254,027 296,441 350, 129 358,411 545, 104 
OCS Ca Srtrare oe HORS HADOCOMOSONBO OSE 133,733 145,176 146, 609 192,134 204,522 
ROMDDATIO Gar «secret witatereaicia svtyoa ne chee cine 43, 508 52,486 56,344 54,656 55,707 
WENO Aeon: i ic neleiel sia tcc e etek 28,636 29,588 29,933 20,841 25,734 
BASKALONOWAML Seat ehie care ccs oneitemnce 14,306 14,933 14,027 11,725 10,972 
Alberta Seta ate Watatstelereletsleternielererererkielersvavave 12,751 8,514 10,907 9,914 11,883 
British Columbials...cc.css5.0-08 ee eae. 712,613 626, 161 574,920 332,783 267,239 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 6, 052 5,670 4,362 ,o4 4,296 

SL OLAIS Becta decsisters/ ie te eiier ois 2,344,725 25434, 221 2,631, 533 2,514,115 2,929, 223 
RU EULIS Di crct re sertcial ater o: cracotolsl ata articiaia eis inisiniess 2,234, 553 2,314,775 2,509, 923 2,407,459 2,814,071 
Pride Eat Let gg wich a ais is sjererie, oae'sis eateries 110,172 119, 446 121,610 106,656 115, 152 

VALUE 
$’000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 

Newroundlands occurs sees cts mice don ce 21,978 23,176 25, 886 28,116 28,007 
Prince Edward Island.................- 5,642 6,825 5,998 6,967 7,399 
INGVA COLIN Oras e cas tence se esicctees 40,977 48,194 46,738 45,401 52,250 
INGwWEDFUNSWIGK. Wen Sic cas beeen ees 10,277 10,651 11,136 10,877 15,581 
QUE DEC a ac ee Rete Sos acc nieces 5,894 6,938 7,278 7,743 8,544 
ONTArIOM a cotec deen anise ecient enatnns 5,222 6, 402 5,995 5,988 5,968 
Mamito Das Ancaiets Aeeedine vs cece esee enon 3,720 4,370 4,788 2,527 3,276 
DASKALCHO WANs lcasitya,s fsa sroteaees A tereiales 1,490 1,734 1,706° 1,163 1,382 
Alberbasee 24 tae oe Sena ee ee eee 799 677 844 758 917 
Brivish’Cotum pig's, or occas ooo aeis 48,296 47,435 60, 659 48,971 57,274 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 833 9 4 781 

MM ObAIS erties x oiteroers onesie olor 145,128 157,396 171,820" 159,353 181,379 
Peahish i. c1<5 <:tassitte eateries sine seetek bare 132,413 142,424 156, 966 147, 522 168, 422 
Pirksin GUifis hia.) Serre le istee ete ho e'6 12,715 14,972 14,854r 11,831 12,957 


1 Includes halibut landed in United States ports. 


2.—Quantity and Value of the Chief Commercial Fish Landed, 1967 and 1968 


Norte.—Excludes quantities and values of non-fish items such as whales, seaweed, seals, bait worms, etc. 


Quantity Landed Value Landed 


Area and Species SSS 
1967 1968 1967 1968 


"000 Ib. "000 lb. $’000 $7000 
Atlantic Coast 
Groundfish oe. sess sens Acs Naa eteie iolors erointelavctotetereisisie’s 1,161,556 1,235,275 49,084 49,354 
COBCHS Ts aicntee stats: ceinre (sia had eloisinivie crore eeateione 4,635 6,971 150 235 
CSOD Se Le Ne eee cinl'a aeiselanave Mash tralslasicteleereseters etarkieteca 520,891 593,543 23,679 24,348 
MIOUNGEr: ANG BOlOl ccc se feceistt vslee nsec tee eeeen. 236,664 235,077 8,440 8,061 
TAA AGC RM oe clehas tee tara cbeisjeleiel ernelstetorews 102,750 91,113 6,803 6,852 
ETEK Gs oe ate cents Foe ee eee ete wleinieieis oceso.ereisaisiocess 14,052 11,545 483 360 
ETAL UG ee ces oa siaia ow clot 3 Saiserwie’s vis esate olcte olsite,s ie 4,279 3,992 1,665 1,560 
Pollock es setones + beter ee eet ces neh tae Meseles 32,744 33, 520 1,294 1,144 
Med fash ys <icenits « coceceme kek ccs cuisine eee vbiestact 189,295 214,822 4,969 5,548 
KUNG ence zeae also eos ek a gee PEM ete Owloa ec aie veeeittels 56,246 44,692 1,601 1,246 
Pelagicand Estuarial... 5. osccete Se lisc.s ccs steletsleress.s 820,958 1,218, 226 16,352 20,972 
RIBWIVER Sec oe ee cet ode ctoce ce oer tre ia cee: 6, 562 7,081 108 132 
Herring..... res 761,139 1,155, 165 8,189 11,986 
Mackerel....... ot. 24,653 24,533 943 998 
PALMION ee elee ile cee." aA 6,290 4,634 3,087 2,330 
SETS 7s oa oe FO A ga gn IRF ey Ry to ae 3,674 3,770 2 373 
Swords creed sucker dc sbulciacnsans searariiene ser 8,007 7,337 3,292 3,729 


Dy ikata ee ees toe Suan IR See 10,633 15,706 409 1,424 
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2.—Quantity and Value of the Chief Commercial Fish Landed, 1967 and 1968—concluded 


Quantity Landed Value Landed 
Area and Species 
1967 1968 1967 1968 
°000 Ib. 000 Ib. $’000 $'000 
Atlantic Coast—concluded 
Molluscs and Crustaceams........................05- 74,528 76,513 32,623 40,257 
Claris 45 ee re OR Ssh eee eee, ane eee 4,803 5,519 308 382 
PO DSEOTS ssc Mees eosin olane Labs eran Ova, stole Meee eta steers 34,924 37,310 23,256 24,450 
(Ohishi Mer hae contdte Satan oon Coo e BOR ae conade 2,809 3,084 650 602 
Scallops: seater ose woke te too ondlioe mee ems 13,321 15,648 7,760 13, 407 
OGIO RE rater eet oles atoievone) aisve hehe naustateleietere sre eee Serra 18,671 14,952 649 1,416 
CUNO R ee tere bens ake ee a tetesecs es eeale Sees Mee 17,511 16,818 492 565 
TotalsSAtiantici\Coasts.-- eee eee 2,074,553 2,546,832 98,551 111,148 
Pacific Coast 
Groundfish ceric ele erence ee 53,366 59,143 8,667 9,631 
(Gros IN Paya eon en eae oe pocrmtogs aaniadee aE ener e one 11,179 11,353 776 778 
HV alibuittee. poeta eek toe aco eon vane 26,221 29,390 6,631 7,348 
1 Sita (oroyo Os Rear 9 Baie ste anion fy oe ere tomee eo ane 4,984 6,317 462 629 
Sa bletish sey ssc scner stan sisters sais ements 891 889 171 204 
Hloundeniand sole. socccs hae ine ee ee 9,290 10,190 594 629 
(O [Hive SAN AAS SA ROB OAC OO ED cont ene MoM e 801 1,004 33 43 
Pelagiciand: Estutariali cos occasions coe tree vere se 259, 791 193, 269 38, 250 45,859 
i 116,741 6,373 1,828 231 
133,175 176,354 36, 001 44,889 
12,1365 86,496 1,611 4,951 
20, 399 29, 994 7,125 10,449 
49, 785 54, 826 6,640 6,996 
86,814 41, 206 13, 872 15,6382 
13,789 13,611 6,681 6,795 
258 221 72 66 
9,875 10, 542 421 739 
19,480 14,743 2,042 1,778 
2,759 1,499 163 98 
5,301 4,372 797 787 
OVSUEIS rennet hii cles em one nesta ns 9,626 7,236 733 562 
Shrimapsand pra ws a-neracoritee ke ete eles 1,696 1,568 332 320 
OEM Srey eens era ttle tee eg ae tanec coro eet 98 68 17 11 
C071 12) Uh is sian ain Sitietad ARES cic EE a Rep lie 146 84 12 6 
Totals; Pacific: Coasts.qa:mecoanceve cone 332,783 267,239 48,971 57,274 
Inland 

Freshwater Fishers nc ccc cee en te eee 102, 441 109, 622 11,575 12,640 
SS arn reese h oe sect ashen al ate eaters haveteaters. cist aaa ole 856 828 245 279 
Gatiahmeerre teers tes Meals elton eran se 1,304 1,543 215 220 
Herring sake) (Cisco) ama tartare cia ine 2,042 2,985 91 178 
lite) EAR 0 RE A ern in aie 5 ese 23,412 25,625 2,455 2,161 
Pickerel (yellow) 8,639 8,534 2,123 2,451 
ike 7,782 9,514 496 673 
2,834 4,053 441 678 
12,661 12,490 510 486 
243 213 166 183 
2,941 2,390 530 48] 
i 9,084 9,913 477 497 
Wihitetis hs ayeee nis. cts betes eer ee tan ee ee 18,527 18,300 3,279 3,757 
Oth ertai ns see Bach tena sik eee eee 12,116 13, 234 547 596 
CEB ReNe sat ct St ee cs ee a 4,215 5,530 256 317 
Totals, Inland................. ssh hos 106, 656 115,152 11,831 12,957 
Grand: Totals aca cesses nee 2,513, 992 2,929, 223 159,353 181,379 

1 Includes livers and scales. 2 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 3 Sea 


fish caught inland. 
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3.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1966-68 
Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Province or Territory 
1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
RIC IRO) Tie VERY bak 5 op I OS GEE eS Gere 20, 286 19,814 19,355 — — — 
Pee PA WALCO ISIADG, coc a ceeinicie« + adinlentdee ses 3,220 3,369 3,301 — — — 
ENESCO UATE pene PEE Tie oie wi onine Saeareeinote « 13,067 12,589 13,108 — _— — 
INOWHEST Ins Wik phen errr ec cancn ene 5,642 5,518 5,766 180 147 176 
EXT ORICG aa e e 3,703 3,920 4,179 728 674 766 
(CIEE & Scale be aia eae, ae Aen are ee _— — — 2,445 2,197 2,044 
NERC DASE enre. noe culated ceed is reo aree — — _ 5,320 4,019 4,018 
ICCA OR OW Ellen ac caras aves ons oie.t aun aichovore Gace wie ei sveres _ _ _ 1,800 1,724 2,348 
MICE URLE SS RISE Go Aue sins Cabtana wSece manteins — — — 4,360 4,750 4,758 
SAISON DI ios. aca ee otoconia apes oe 12,000 12,117 12,133 = — _ 
POMEL CLT EDO Vscee mene ees aereeicite a eeniaee 6 ore _— — — 45 51 49 
arth yrest ol OFFILOLIES nesses vice orsinle ieee asia _— _ _ 450 361 352 
RTL EA Ce re res SO eh cer CoO an ene 57, 918 57,327 57,842 15,328 13, 923 14,511 


1 Licences issued. 


Subsection 2.—Fish Products 


According to commodity surveys conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the value of sea and inland fish products produced at all industrial levels, including the 
value to fishermen, amounted to $388,213,000 in 1968; this was an increase of 17.7 p.c. 
over 1967 and the highest amount on record. Much of the increase over 1967 took place 
in the salmon fishery of British Columbia and the herring fishery of New Brunswick. 


4.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1964-68 


Province or Territory 


INGwTOUNGIAN Cr a cistern dete tae che an ASE ares 
Prince d ward Island: je. canton ss os de ctaoke sel eas 


British Columbia and Yukon Merritory ema... « 
Borbowest)T erritoriess, 556.5050 ces steele com 


E-TDOUCTANTOU! THO BOA rut. fa. os «ode cter es Meee 


Products takén inland si... ccc cee <n. octets eds -s 


1964 1965" 1966° 

$’000 $000 $’000 
44,935 51,340 60,051 
8,418 9,641 9,164 
88,613 94,291 97,111 
32,249 46, 255 45, 268 
11,618 12,881 13,328 
5,875 7,202 6,744 
6,855 7,331 7,082 
3,082 3, 222 3,413 
1,222 1,128 1,383 
97,977 89,898 123,715 
1,215 1,411 1,225 
291,536 310,178 357,694 
272,602 288, 963 335, 639 
18,934 21,215 22,055 


1967 


$’000 


54, 867 
13,067 
96,705 
45,307 
13,741 
6,738 
4,011 
2,317 
1,398 
104, 490 
1,259 


329,963 


313,641 
16,322 


1 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. I 
provincial totals because duplications resulting from intershipments between provinces are removed, 


1968 


$7000 


62,682 
11,416 
103,629 
65,145 
15,965 
6,717 
7,255 
2,769 
1,462 
123, 983 
893 


388, 213 


368, 454 
19,759 


2 Totals are lower than the sum of 
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5.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries,! by Area and Species, 


1964-68 
Area and Species 1964 19657 19667 1967 1968 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Atlantic Coast 
93, 702 105,354 113, 023 101, 463 112,887 
318 329 605 456 801 
46,084 50,0388 49,310 44,226 50,401 
12,104 17,100 18,257 17,288 18,175 
15,432 11,040 12,007 11,189 11,597 
1,115 904 978 703 631 
1,836 1,907 1,613 2,059 1,820 
4,849 4,534 3,177 2,643 2,718 
4,869 8,309 11,694 10,549 13,849 
7,095 11,1938 15,382 12,350 12,895 
Pelagiciand| Estuarial once 0 sei ceeen: 26,727 27,939 41,555 46,918 57,633 
INO ARW= Ih oo SAC TOE OO OGRE OP SRE Sener BOGEe ee 269 285 186 207 253 
PI Grunge esos cecsisccrcesarsrasoereaie sariverNoteears ore 5,136 6,935 16,623 20,820 27, 17% 
Mackereltenen caccten cen cence torneo 1,618 1,861 2,098 2,553 2,237 
Salinon gos notes bs oo catiotrsias asteconteees 3,608 2,676 4,412 5,901 5,097 
Sardinese 7... sc asersncrece cee ci note caiieo? 7,415 11,553 12,458 8,817 14,394 
Sinelts reser anos eon ek eee 387 541 572 599 768 
Sword fish choc. ss sect te occas Hemi cra 3,700 3, 203 4,147 4,548 5,131 
OG er are starters cieiclecraietete iatavanni eo oie syerersteresa state 4,594 885 1,059 3,473 2,582 
Molluses and Crustaceams...................... 51,239 56,843 47,064 48,177 62,836 
BUNGE ciyere cccrsislaveisre s avel si ajeveieis acces e/erberets sushevelnye « 166 251 511 358 439 
TS ODS BOTS Sescteistel os srsvors coisas eyeteveratere erste eeote ave RTO PSs 36,279 43,665 32,600 30,782 35, 744 
(ON GAP Ro GOne GR ROEDOD A AO OUOE OCOe Cn ae 594 827 980 1,227 
Scallops ee mouscnicckewaaseesae ne ee nee 12,564 10,909 11,604 13, 983 19,884 
QtherMerveccc sie caches ae went eivieare Ce cee 1,636 1,191 1,430 2,074 5,542 
OGIO aici tes cnrs shat «tists: caresesld males cruel s treleraiesarese 6,110 8,955 10,316 12,629 11,145 
Totals, Atlantic Coast.................. 177,778 199, 091 211, 958 209,187 244,501 
Pacific Coast 

GOUNGHSI Eo oene aelecioe seers Gate fies OR Soins BES 12,947 16, 264 17,851 13,354 15, 641 
Codi(eray) fose. sees eeiea so aa See 1,187 1,853 1,837 1,590 1,900 
alibutigece en. acme ies cabo tes 10,103 12,607 13, 536 9,144 10,161 
MG INC er etacste eesmiottarsiesicsoie see iet 6 fassoreme nes 569 724 798 801 996 
Sablehish eves. secteur. ost fe eaetiss ous eae 273 321 451 591 349 
Mlounderand soles oener nec vioce vt ccc eee 662 676 1,126 1,091 1,397 
Otheriee cen amciaae saa ia ios cinta salsa oes 153 83 103 137 238 
Pelagic and Estuarial........................... 75,259 64, 415 98,713 86,166 104, 651 
Orrin gy saee cctus ciasieretivisiesesstess ac stesisveceeteleisieane oi 11,562 11,750 8,305 2,640 331 
Salmons. & crccveccis lore tas siatererorsciscassistnvaionste tus aes 63,045 52,073 86,572 79,769 99,973 
hunny dec eee eee nstionmees 7,187 2,288 5,274 4,628 13, 862 
COO tet eine escie ssc orierssios sei mea ieee 16,377 19,793 20,847 12,691 19,695 
Pinks s viesctineaiocs sclcwren teint craacmiciia: 12,553 9,047 28,143 21,685 22,050 
SOCK GY Onear cs che sias « coyeren cnc sais sistaneitercteveirs 18,231 12,873 21,119 28,264 80, 645 
Spring etanee c wcheaaestcteter tevevore cont Scensrelonstonnreie 7,662 6,938 9,183 10,093 10,519 
Other...... A ajere dic ossVeleretere ach o(ale: Se 7sclapetnerenesexeiets 1,025 1,134 2,056 2,608 8,702 
Other..... hie sate; bie no Wai, CraKeses sera oi duatocedopeloiel sat cniensis 652 592 3,836 3,757 4,347 
Molluscs and Crustaceans...................... 2,642 2,758 3,437 3,805 3,501 
Clams Ferenc sere as eee tinct eaten tera oe 190 295 383 420 222 
Crabst dada saainecwcneoee ances waeuniaeeteawatn 1,439 1,145 1,488 1,793 1,695 
Oysters ie since! tolslars-s «fe isleiecs clegiye blaratsslansuc cuales 650 706 964 803 787 
Shrimpsiand prawns*eeset secede ern ener 312 595 641 748 733 
Other citinsiwicons cawrerine ant Ane sawenmed 51 17 b 11 4] 64 
OURO P ace ie roa es 00 8 a rote efosavee leeds aefoeterioerns 7,094 6,435 3,680 1,129 760 
Totals, Pacific Coast...................00+% 97,942 89,872 123,681 104, 454 123,953 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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Area and Species 


Herring. [dic (GISCO)haemitce crm acre nelen siete. sticks 


h 


erc 
iakerel (yellow) osata ae cere tctines sae aah ese 
Pike 


PBN@ETS Hee eens ne cee aiais bE oleatitas Geeosres 


Trout 


Totals, Inland ese sehen cee ee 
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1964-68—concluded 

1964 1965° 1966° 1967 1968 
$000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 

18, 262 20,390 21,144 15,481 18,882 

349 499 12 310 338 

218 215 158 232 230 

71 62 71 102 200 

2,070 3,063 2,287 2,794 2,465 

4,353 4,577 5,272 3,222 4,048 

1,042 1,025 1,051 1,094 1,799 

1,624 1,965 1,990 837 1,522 

242 242 213 181 204 

850 910 865 802 705 

1,066 846 780 677 699 

5,624 5,876 5,563 4,474 5,723 

753 1,110 2,882 756 949 

672 825 911 841 877 

18,934 21,215 225055 16,322 19,759 

294, 654 310,178 357,694 329, 963 388, 213 


Grand Totals 7.22) cer eee se eee 


1 Includes value of livers and liver products. 


ports. 


2 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States 


The annual output of canned salmon fluctuates considerably with the extent of the 
catch, as is shown in Table 6. This product has traditionally been the most important 
of the industry, but the demand for Atlantic Coast frozen groundfish fillets and blocks has 
risen very rapidly in recent years and the value of these Atlantic products was higher than 
that of canned salmon every year from 1963 to 1966 and only slightly lower in 1967 and 1968. 


6.—Pacific Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1966-68 


Quantity 


cases! 

94,022 
146,677 
650, 142 
558, 892 


Value 


$7000 
2,555 
6,017 

19,943 


Quantity 


cases! 
270,688 
187,594 
669,347 
611,011 
7,416 


Value 


$7000 
7,405 
7,730 

21,524 

30, 532 


as | a | ec | a | 


1966 
Species 

Quantity Value 

cases! $’000 
CORA src sininue sei clea gs tan he oy ee 160,784 3,880 
MGOHO «98.30, Mare tetns Ieee oe satire ashe 281,623 11,545 
{BA nay rep ee EA oo ID ANE ECDs 951,784 27,273 
BOCKOVO: Siacsedia pee oat eathir ils 2 409, 200 20,941 
PPTUINE A. etree et alee eat sp emiee 14,585 412 
RSCOOLNGAC cele re Mele. o itlele ccae aie od anfeaierere 2,480 75 
AR Sennen Gna Aae 1,820, 456 64,126 


1,465,708 


57,141 


1,746,989 
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7.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1966-68 


1966 1967 1968 


Area and Species | ee 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
*000 lb. $’000 ’000 Ib. $’000 ”000 lb. $’000 
Newfoundland.................... 116,584 30,923 100,440 24,871 126,341 30,693 
Oda MET es ays, o states tae eit oes 59,917 14, 428 40,916 9,338 67,085 15,014 
ad docks ere jcc ea ions asins 1,187 395 1,249 382 763 241 
Red hshy amore ecisuhiee aes 19,236 4,660 16,402 3,739 17,024 3,853 
latish tn. mrasctaticensnctaiedkee -a% 26,770 8,465 29,347 8,593 31,593 9,017 
OCH ER te Sia so cis. 2. cin chalets ole oes 9,474 2,975 12,526 2,819 9,926 2,568 
Maritimes cys. s cisco eee crise 106,352 30,514 96,892 26,099 99,804 27,493 
Geis Using arent on Mae ROO Ie eee 32,745 8,378 29,298 7,271 34,172 7,956 
Haddocks pone rcnse cece cee 22,456 7,825 23,155 7,381 19,903 7,094 
Redifishtes 5. frpcapastoaevcle ne haere 14,990 3,834 13,688 2,978 16,307 4,531 
ID Wit) ane o One DURIe min onan canoe 23,342 7,671 20,348 6,141 16,649 5,734 
Othertaynnand map sexist oooh 12,819 2,806 10,403 2,328 12,773 2,178 
Quiche swine cde wate lecevige outs 23,339 5,327 24,827 4,842 31,941 6,751 
Cod er trete ameter rarer cote. 9,051 2,088 6, 140 1,302 8,823 1,880 
edifis he te Since ole). bot circ tats ose 11,410 2,453 15,648 2,937 20,324 / 4,145 
LA GLS aerator ce witrars eisai iseinie 2,410 677 2,080 507 2,215 584 
Others marec cess stoneece aoe ent 468 109 959 96 579 142 
Totals, Atlantic Coast.............. 246,275 66,764 222,159 55,812 258, 086 64, 937 
WO SYR RE RI ares occasions Gieteis 101,713 24,894 76,354 17,911 110,030 24,850 
add ocksiccncc tec ction cies 23,643 8,220 24,404 7,763 20,666 7,335 
ue difiseerete yor iomioitoc electives 45,636 10,947 45,738 9,654 53,645 12,529 
IMENT) sla Ad eug pata Onaenoaoootear cee 52, 522 16,813 61,775 15,241 50, 457 15,335 
Other Gon meister cin sitet icieetsee aioe 22,761 5,890 23, 888 5, 248 23, 278 4,888 


Section 3.—Governments and the Fisheries 


The Federal Government has full legislative jurisdiction over the coastal and inland 
fisheries of Canada, and all laws for the protection, conservation and development of these 
fisheries resources are enacted by the Parliament of Canada. The management of fisheries 
is, however, shared with provincial governments to which certain administrative responsi- 
bilities have been delegated. 


The federal Department of Fisheries and Forestry exercises responsibility for the 
management of all fisheries, both marine and freshwater, in four East Coast provinces— 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island—and in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. In four inland provinces—Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta—the management of all fisheries is conducted by the provincial 
governments. In Quebec, the provincial government manages both marine and freshwater 
fisheries, but the inspection of fish and fishery products produced for sale outside the 
province is carried out by the federal Department of Fisheries and Forestry, as it is in all 
other provinces. In British Columbia, the fisheries for marine and anadromous (i.e., fish 
that migrate to the sea from fresh water) species are managed by the Department of Fish- 
eries and Forestry, but the provincial government manages its freshwater fisheries. In the 
national parks across the country, the fisheries are managed‘ by the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Licences for sport fishing in all provinces are distributed by the respective provincial 
government which retains all revenues so collected. Sport fishing licences in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories are distributed by the federal Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry. 
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Federal-Provincial Relations.—The mutual interest of federal and provincial 
governments in fisheries problems is recognized in the undertaking of joint studies and 
programs, frequently on a regional basis. Regional committees established in recent years 
have brought together representatives of all governments concerned for periodic discussion. 
Four groups have evolved: the Federal-Provincial Atlantic Fisheries Committee consisting 
of representatives of the Federal Government and of the Governments of New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Quebec; the Federal-Provincial 
Committee for Ontario Fisheries; the Federal-Provincial Prairie Fisheries Committee 
comprising representatives of the Federal Government and of the Governments of Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan; and the Federal-Provincial British Columbia Fisheries 
Committee. 


Members of the Committees are the Deputy Minister of Fisheries and Forestry of 
Canada and the Deputy Ministers of provincial departments responsible for fisheries. Sub- 
committees make recommendations for industrial development, research and marketing 
problems. The main committee in each case co-ordinates, where practicable, all activities 
in the respective fields of responsibility of its members and suggests to the respective 
government means of carrying out fisheries programs and projects of common concern. 
These include the development of methods and techniques in the catching of fish and of 
shore and plant facilities, and studies of the economics of fisheries to ensure that any pro- 
_ posed program of development is soundly based. 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
under the Minister of Fisheries and Forestry :— 

(1) The Fisheries Service of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry with headquarters at 


Ottawa, Ont., and regional offices under Regional Directors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, 
Man., Quebec, Que., Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, Nfld 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and biological, 
technological and oceanographic stations across Canada. 


(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 
A brief outline of the functions of each of these agencies is given in this Subsection. 


The Fisheries Service of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry.—Canada’s 
fisheries service began with Confederation and functioned as a branch of other departments 
until being designated as the Department of Fisheries in 1930. Under the Government 
Organization Act of 1969, responsibilities of the Department of Fisheries and the Canadian 
Forestry Service (formerly the Forestry Branch of the Department of Forestry and Rural 
Development) were combined to form the Department of Fisheries and Forestry. 


The Fisheries Service of the Department is responsible for all aspects of fisheries 
management except fundamental research, including advice on the formulation of fisheries 
policy and responsibility for its implementation. Programs to give effect to these objectives 
are conducted through eight functional branches and five administrative regions. 

The Conservation and Protection Branch is responsible for the conservation of stocks 
of fish, shellfish and marine mammals through the establishment and enforcement of 
regulations. The Resource Development Branch applies scientific and technical means 
to expand existing fisheries resources and to maintain their physical and biological en- 
vironment. Programs include water pollution abatement and control, hatchery and arti- 
ficial spawning channel propagation of anadromous species, sea lamprey control in the 
Great Lakes, etc. 

The Industrial Development Branch conducts programs of exploratory fishing, fishing 
vessel and gear development and technical assistance with the aim of improving the income 
of fishermen and the efficiency of the fishing industry. It also administers a fishing vessel 
insurance plan and programs providing financial assistance for fishery enterprises. 
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An experimental fishing technique, successfully demonstrated by Fisheries Service personnel 
to Easi Coast fishermen, involves the use of smal! boats working in pairs and co-ordinating 
their operations by radiotelephone. 


The Inspection Branch is responsible for the inspection of fish processing and handling 
facilities and of fish products entering interprovincial and export trade; also for the inspec- 
tion of imported fish products and the provision of technical advice to the fish processing 
and fish handling industries. The Economics Branch assembles and interprets statistical 
data on the fisheries, and conducts studies and investigations in the primary fisheries 
and the processing and distribution of fishery products. The International Fisheries 
Branch is concerned with international consultation and co-operation in fisheries and 
also with jurisdictional matters, particularly in reference to territorial waters and fishing 
zones. 


The Regional Operations Branch is responsible for the co-ordination and presentation 
of regional contributions to policy formulation and for the co-ordination of regional level 
operations. Regional Directors responsible for the implementation of Fisheries Service 
programs are located in St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Quebec, Que., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Vancouver, B.C. 

The Marketing Branch was established in 1970 to assist industry and Crown agencies 
in the orderly marketing of fisheries products and to conduct marketing studies and assess- 
ments. Activities also include the co-ordination of marketing programs of the Freshwater 
Fish Marketing Corporation and the Canadian Saltfish Corporation with those of the 
Department. The Branch shares its staff with the Fisheries Prices Support Board. 
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International Fisheries.—Recognizing the necessity for the orderly regulation of 
fisheries in international waters, Canada has long been a leading participant in inter- 
national conferences, conventions and treaties upholding conservation principles. The 
Fisheries Service of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry assumes a major responsi- 
bility for the negotiation, revision and implementation of international fisheries treaties on 
behalf of the Government of Canada. ‘The Branch is represented by one of its senior officers 
on each of nine international commissions and one international council established under 
the following conventions to which Canada is a party:— 


(1) the Convention between Canada and the United States for the preservation of the halibut 
fishery of the northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea; 


(2) the Convention between Canada and the United States for the protection, preservation and 
extension of the sockeye and pink salmon fisheries in the Fraser River system; 

(3) the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean 
between Canada, Japan and the United States; 

(4) the Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals between Canada, 
Japan, the Soviet Union and the United States; 


(5) the Internationa] Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries; 
(6) the Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries between Canada and the United States; 
(7) the International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling; 
(8) the Convention for the Establishment of an Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission; 
(9) the International Council for the Exploration of the Seas; and 
(10) the International Convention for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas. 


The first international agreement contracted by Canada as an independent nation 
was a treaty negotiated with the United States in 1923 for the protection of halibut stocks 
of the Pacific Ocean. An international commission established under that treaty was 
given broader regulatory powers in subsequent conventions, most recently in 1953 when 
its name was changed to the International Pacific Halibut Commission. 


The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission has achieved much success 
toward rehabilitation of depleted salmon stocks in the Fraser River of British Columbia. 
Discussions were held in 1965 and 1966 between representatives of Canada and the United 
States to consider revision of the 1956 protocol which brought pink salmon of the conven- 
tion area within the scope of the Commission’s activities. Negotiations also took place 
during the same period and through 1967 in an endeavour to reach agreement on problems 
arising from the intermingling of salmon bound for rivers of northern British Columbia 
and southeastern Alaska. 


Protection of the high seas fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean is the objective of the 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission established under a convention ratified 
in 1953 by Canada, Japan and the United States. The Commission conducts co-ordinated 
scientific research programs and recommends conservation measures to be undertaken 
by the contracting parties. 


Fur seal stocks of the North Pacific and its adjacent seas are protected by the Interim 
Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals which was ratified in 1957 by 
Canada, Japan, the Soviet Union and the United States, and amended by a protocol in 
1964. This convention was preceded by an international treaty signed in 1911 which 
prohibited the killing of fur seals at sea—a measure which, aided by careful management 
programs, made possible the restoration of depleted seal herds. At the present time, 
under the terms of the convention, Canada and Japan each receives annually 15 p.c. of the 
seal skins taken on the United States-controlled Pribilof Islands, and 1,500 skins from the 
harvest of the Soviet-controlled Commander and Robben Islands. 

The International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (ICNAF) conducts 
studies and makes recommendations for measures to conserve and develop the fish stocks off 
Canada’s East Coast. The convention establishing the Commission was signed in 1949 
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and has since been ratified by 14 nations: Britain, Canada, Denmark, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Spain, the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Major conservation regulations adopted by the Commission 
have been related to minimum mesh sizes for trawl nets. In 1969, additional regulations 
were proposed for certain heavily fished stocks, including closed seasons and over-all catch 
limits. These are now in effect for all member nations. In 1970, a scheme of international 
enforcement was proposed whereby protection officers would be empowered to enforce 
conservation regulations adopted by the Commission not only for their own flag vessels but 
also for fishing vessels of other member countries. 


The Great Lakes Fishery Commission, set up under the 1955 Great Lakes Fisheries 
Convention, provides a channel for joint action by Canada and the United States for 
research into Great Lakes fish stocks and a program to control the parasitic sea lamprey 
responsible for depleting lake trout stocks. 

As a member of the International Whaling Commission, Canada is obligated to submit 
statistical data on whales caught by Canadian vessels and to conduct scientific studies on 
whale stocks of special interest to Canada. 


In 1967, Canada approved adherence to the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 
This Commission was established in 1950 by a convention between the Republic of Costa 
Rica and the United States with the aim of studying relationships between the populations 
of yellowfin and skipjack tunas and other kinds of fish taken by tuna vessels in the eastern 
Pacific. Because of increasing Canadian interest in the tuna fishery, Canada became a 
signatory to the convention. Panama and Mexico are also Commission members. 


Canada in 1967 became identified as a member of the International Council for the 
Exploration of the Seas. First established in Copenhagen in 1902, when it was entrusted 
with co-ordination of international investigations of the seas, particularly those in the 
eastern North Atlantic Ocean, ICES has in recent years provided considerable scientific 
support to the Research and Statistics Committee of IONAF. There are 16 other member 
states: Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal, the Soviet Union, Spain and Sweden. 


The International Commission for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas held its first 
meeting in 1969 with representatives attending from Brazil, Canada, France, Ghana, Japan, 
Morocco, Portugal, South Africa, Spain and the United States. Madrid has been selected 
as the headquarters for this newly formed Commission, which will undertake studies of 
stocks of tuna and tuna-like fishes in the Atlantic Ocean and its adjacent seas. It will 
recommend to the contracting parties measures for maintaining stocks of these fishes at 
levels that would permit the maximum sustainable catch yields for the various species. 


In 1967, Canada was one of 18 nations represented at a Fisheries Policing Conference 
held in London, England, to consider regulations designed for safety at sea for vessels of 
countries fishing the North Atlantic. The conference endorsed a Convention on the Con- 
duct of Fishing Operations in the North Atlantic and North Sea which was referred for 
ratification by the respective governments. 


While co-operating with other nations to conserve high seas fisheries resources through 
international agreement, Canada acted in 1964 to protect inshore fisheries by establishing 
a 12-mile exclusive fishing zone on all coasts. The Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones Act 
proclaimed in that year has since been enforced against all countries except those having 
traditional fishing rights. Negotiations have been conducted with these latter countries 
with regard to the application of the fishing zones and to thé location of base lines from 
which they are measured. 

As evidence of its support for international consultation and co-operation in fisheries, 
Canada maintains active membership in the Fisheries Department of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations and in the Codex Alimentarius Commission which 
is concerned with world food quality standards. 
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The Biological Station of the Fisheries 
Research Board at Nanaimo, B.C., 
has recently been enlarged to permit 
T extension of the Board’s efforts to 
solve urgent problems in the manage- 
ment of the fisheries and in the protec- 
tion of the aquatic environment. 


Fed on a diet of dogfish chunks, this 

blackcod weighs 43 Ib. (half com- 

mercial size) after one year in the 
Station’s culture tank. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.—The Fisheries Research Board is a 
research organization established by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 121) for the purpose 
of conducting basic and applied research on Canada’s living aquatic resources, their environ- 
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ment and their utilization. Its antecedents go back to 1898 and it is thus the lineal de- 
scendant of one of the oldest scientific organizations in Canada and one of the oldest govern- 
ment-supported research organizations under the supervision of an independent scientific 
board in North America. 


By its Act, the Board is placed under the control of the Minister of Fisheries and 
Forestry. The Board proper consists of a permanent chairman, who is appointed by the 
Governor in Council and who is a member of the Public Service of Canada, and “not more 
than eighteen other members”’ holding honorary appointments from the Minister of Fish- 
eries for five-year terms; the Act requires that ‘‘a majority of the members of the Board, 
not including the chairman, shall be scientists, and the remaining members of the Board 
shall be representative of the Department (of Fisheries and Forestry) and the fishing 
industry’’. The scientific members are drawn principally from universities and research 
foundations across Canada, to include specialists in disciplines related to the Board’s work. 
The industry members are selected from among Canada’s leading businessmen with an 
intimate knowledge of fishing and the fishing industry, and the Fisheries Service of the 
Department of Fisheries and Forestry representative is usually a senior staff member in 
Ottawa. Board members have both advisory and executive functions. The advisory 
functions are delegated in the first instance to regional Advisory Committees who conduct 
on-the-spot regional reviews and report to the Board on the operations and scientific 
programs with a view to their improvement. The executive functions are delegated to an 
Executive Committee elected from Board members and approved by the Minister. 


The operations of the Board are highly decentralized, there being only a small admini- 
strative supervisory and publications staff in Ottawa. The responsibilities of the Ottawa 
office include planning and program co-ordination, and administration of a grant program 
to encourage university research in the fields of marine and aquatic science. The Board 
employs approximately 800 persons, of whom about 250 are scientists. 


Commercial and Recreational Fisheries —This program area is designed to add to 
fundamental knowledge concerning Canada’s vast living marine and freshwater resources. 
Included are life history, population and behaviour studies leading to a sound scientific 
basis for the conservation and management of the commercially important fisheries including 
those for lobsters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, scallops, clams, marine mammals and other well- 
known economically important aquatic species of animals, such as salmon, cod, herring and 
halibut, as well as some marine plants, such as phytoplankton and seaweeds. Also included 
are studies in fish and shellfish diseases, fish predators and such basic studies as fish genetics, 
physiology and behaviour, the latter with a view to improving fish cultural and farming 
methods and also to improving fish farm and hatchery stocks. Besides these basic studies, 
new fishing grounds and new species for exploitation are sought and experiments in improv- 
ing fishing methods are undertaken. 


On the Atlantic Coast this work is conducted out of research stations located in 
St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; work on Arctic fisheries and on sea mammals is 
directed from a laboratory situated in Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; freshwater work is 
carried out from a station in Winnipeg, Man.; and work on the Pacific Coast is directed 
from research laboratories situated in Nanaimo, B.C. The Board operates 16 research 
vessels for its biological studies varying from small inshore and lake craft to specially built 
seagoing ships. The Board acts as Canada’s research agent for three international fisheries 
commissions and two international sea-mammal commissions to which Canada is party. 


Aquatic Environment.—This program emphasizes the study of the marine and fresh- 
water environment in which aquatic organisms live. This is under continuing study to 
further knowledge in primary and secondary productivity and the occurrence of ocean and 
freshwater life of importance to man. Considerable importance is placed upon increased 
research efforts associated with pollution prediction, abatement and elimination, including 
the effects of freshwater and marine eutrophication. Encompassed here also are investiga- 
tions into the distribution and physical and chemical characteristics of major ocean currents 
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and the physical and biological structures of large ocean areas including the ocean bottom 
where concentrations of fish and other aquatic life occur. Ocean climate and ocean weather 
as they alfect the distribution of fish and other living organisms as well as the vertical and 
horizontal distribution of nutrient matter and the cycle of energy and life in the seas are 
regularly observed and correlated. These studies, as well as special studies of interest to 
the Armed Forces, the Ministry of Transport and the international fishery commissions, 
are carried out by groups operating from Dartmouth, N.S., and Nanaimo, B.C., with strong 
ship support from the Armed Forces and the Ministry of Transport, and with co-operation 
from the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Products and Processing.—Investigations are conducted toward improving methods 
of preserving, processing, storing and distributing fish products, as well as of utilizing all 
parts of the fish. These include developments in refrigeration and the use of antibiotics as 
fish preservatives, improvements in canning, smoking and salting of fish as well as the 
development of new products for the utilization of abundant species that are not now used 
for food. Fundamental studies of the structure and composition of fish proteins, marine 
oils, hormones from aquatic organisms and other products from the sea are under way. 


These investigations are carried out on the Atlantic Coast at research laboratories 
situated in Halifax, N.S., and at St. John’s, Nfld. For inland products and processing, 
research is centred at Winnipeg, Man., and a research laboratory in Vancouver, B.C., 
undertakes investigation of Pacific Coast problems. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Established under the Fisheries Prices 
Support Act of 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 120), the Fisheries Prices Support Board is responsible 
for investigating and, where appropriate, recommending government action to support 
prices of fishery products where declines are experienced. The basic principle of the 
legislation is to protect fishermen against sharp declines in prices and consequent loss of 
income due to causes beyond the control of the fishermen. The Board is responsible to 
the Minister of Fisheries and Forestry and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer 
of the Fisheries Service of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry and five members 
chosen from the fishing industry in the various fishing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
The Board has no power to control prices other than its purchase policy nor has it any 
jurisdiction over operations in the fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary 
for dealings in fishery products is available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund to a maximum amount of $25,000,000 annually on recommendation of the federal 
Treasury Board and authorization of the Governor in Council. 


In May 1969, the Board initiated a frozen groundfish stabilization program with the 
objective of forestalling distress selling in normal markets and to raise the market price of 
selected groundfish products to a point where basic costs were recovered. Purchases by 
the Board of 17,500,000 lb. of cod blocks and fillets represented 26 p.c. of the total produc- 
tion. Before the end of the 1969-70 fiscal year, the entire supply purchased was returned, 
at cost, to the industry. The market price for cod blocks, which had been approximately 
21 cents a pound, rose to the 26-27-cent level at year-end. 


To assist salted codfish fishermen who had experienced severe price declines as the 
result of over-supply and currency devaluation in some traditional markets, a deficiency 
payment program was introduced for the 1969 production season. The deficiency payment 
received by fishermen amounted to one half the difference between the price actually 
received for each particular size and grade and a target price which was based upon the 
returns to fishermen during the 1967 season. 


During the 1969-70 fiscal year, a total of 5,403 individual payments were made to 
fishermen or groups of fishermen. 
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Since 1966 the Fisheries Prices Support Board has operated yellow perch price stabiliza- 
tion programs. Losses resulted on the 1967 and 1968 programs but the 1969 program was 
operated without loss to the Government of Canada. Under the 1969 program, yellow 
perch fillets were purchased from processors at 40 cents a pound, provided fishermen received 
10 cents a pound for spring perch used in the production of fillets and a minimum of five 
cents for all spring perch purchased in excess of the prevailing filleting capacity. During 
the spring season, the price to fishermen was actually blended, with the result that fishermen 
received 8.6 cents a pound during the spring season and an average of 11.4 cents during the 
remainder of the year. Despite the record 30,000,000 lb. Lake Erie yellow perch catch, 
these were the highest average prices received by fishermen since 1965. 


To assist in meeting the Canadian requirements for the World Food Programme and to 
assist in providing additional employment in those areas capable of producing canned 
mackerel, the Board has been purchasing, since 1966, canned mackerel for shipment to 
developing nations. Board purchases, under this program, averaged 17,493 cases during 
the 1966-68 period. During 1969 the original allocation to processors totalled 23,040 cases. 
World Food Programme requirements necessitated the purchase of an additional 4,000 cases. 
By the end of the 1969-70 fiscal year, the entire Board holdings had been shipped on orders 
received through the World Food Programme. 


The Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation.—This Corporation was established 
in 1969 (SC 1968-69, c. 21) for the purpose of marketing and trading in fish, fish products 
and fish byproducts in and out of Canada with the objective of ensuring more orderly 
marketing for the benefit of the whole fishery and achieving higher and more stable prices 
for the catch. (See also p. 159.) 


The Canadian Saltfish Corporation.—On Feb. 25, 1970, the House of Commons 
passed legislation (SC 1969-70, c. 32) authorizing the establishment of a corporation, the 
objects of which are to improve the earnings of primary producers of cured saltfish by 
buying and curing fish and by regulating interprovincial and export trade in both cured 
fish and byproducts of fish-curing. The Corporation, whose head office is at St. John’s 
Nfld., consists of a board of directors composed of a chairman, a president, one director for 
each participating province and not more than five other directors, each of whom is ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council. It is assisted by an advisory committee of 15 members 
at least half of whom are fishermen or representative of fishermen. The limit of the 
Corporation’s financial obligations is placed at $10,000,000. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
nection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following 
paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 
1953, is concerned mainly with the improvement and development of fishing and produc- 
tion methods. It conducts experiments and demonstrations in new designs of fishing 
gear as well as the modification of existing types, the construction of multi-purpose fishing 
craft and the exploration of potential fishing grounds with a view to increasing catching 
efficiency. 


Loans are made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish processing 
plants and for deepsea draggers. Aid to fishermen for the construction of modern vessels 
capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production is provided by 
loans from the Newfoundland Fisheries Loan Board and bounty payments at the rate of 
$160 a ton for newly constructed vessels under the Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act, 1955. 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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The Fishing and Coasting Vessels Rebuilding and Repairs (Bounties) Act, 1958 authorizes 
financial assistance in maintaining and prolonging the life of the existing fleet. An Inshore 
Fisheries Assistance Programme provides a maximum bounty of $10 a foot on boats 
measuring from 24 to 35 feet and bounties are also paid to fishermen on certain types of 
synthetic fibre fishing nets and lines. The Coasting Vessels (Bounties) Act, 1959 authorizes 
the granting, for locally built ships, of a maximum bounty of $250 a ton for vessels measur- 
ing from 15 to less than 100 gross tons, and $150 a ton for vessels of between 100 and 400 
gross tons. 


Other services include: advisory services to fishermen on gear and equipment, industrial 
research, plant construction, plant engineering and economics; assistance to fishermen’s 
unions; weather and ice reports; and search and rescue. The Fisheries Salt Act, 1957 
provides for rigid control over the use of fisheries salt. 


Sport Fisheries.—The inland waters of Newfoundland, although they provide excellent 
sport fishing, are not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds actually remain under 
the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines, 
Agriculture and Resources but, under federal-provincial agreement, these waters, including 
rivers and streams, are under federal control in matters of conservation and guardianship. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Fisheries Service of the federal Department of Fisheries and Forestry. 
The provincial Department of Fisheries supplements federal activity in this area and is 
concerned principally with quantifying and, within the terms of the provincial role in 
fisheries management, maximizing returns, both social and economic, to those engaged in 
the fisheries industry. The Department provides technical assistance and, in conjunction 
with the federal fisheries organizations, engages in experimental and developmental work 
in such fields as fishing methods, resource inventories, statistical studies and management 
assistance. 


Loans are made available to fishermen and the fishing industry through the Prince 
Edward Island Lending Authority, a Crown corporation established in 1969 which is 
empowered to grant credit in the sectors of fisheries, industry, tourism and agriculture. 
The provincial responsibilities in the area of freshwater fisheries are discharged by the Fish 
and Wildlife Division of the Department of Tourism. 


Nova Scotia.—Although the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
marine and inland fisheries of Nova Scotia and attends to all phases of administration 
related thereto, the Nova Scotia Government operates in several fields where provincial 
initiative is found to be necessary and appropriate, having regard for the importance of 
the fishery resources in terms of employment, industry, trade and recreation. 


In the commercial fisheries, provincial government interests are the concern of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries. The Fishermen’s Loan Board is administered by 
that Department and the Industrial Loan Board by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Trade and Industry; the first makes loans to fishermen for the purchase of boats and 
engines and the second makes loans for the construction or improvement of fish processing 
plants. Fisheries engineers perform inspection and survey duties for the Loan Boards 
and provide technical assistance and advice to loan applicants and others in the fisheries 
and allied industries, notably the boatbuilding industry. Instructors conduct courses for 
fishermen in the care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation and in the 
design, construction and maintenance of gear. The on-course instruction is supplemented 
frequently by informal on-the-spot assistance to smaller groups who find themselves in 
need of technical help with particular problems. The Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries, 
with the financial and/or technical assistance of the federal Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry, organizes and conducts explorations of fishing grounds for new resources and 
studies the adaptability of new, improved gear and methods. 
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Sport Fisheries—In recent years, Nova Scotia, through the Wildlife Conservation 
Division of its Department of Lands and Forests, has spent a considerable amount of money 
on management and research in certain lakes and streams in the province with a view to 
aiding the Atlantic salmon and trout fishery. A continuing program of lake and stream 
investigations was begun in 1961 in order to obtain information useful in the formulation 
of a fish management program for the future. A system of rearing ponds, capable of 
producing 100,000 yearling speckled trout annually, has been established on the Moser River 
in Halifax County. Several projects dealing with reclamation, farm ponds, rainbow trout 
and smallmouth bass are also being conducted. A full-time fisheries biologist is employed 
by the Division. 


The Nova Scotia Travel Bureau, a division of the provincial Department of Trade 
and Industry, has been promoting saltwater sport fishing by conducting a series of courses 
for captains contemplating the establishment of charter services, awarding prizes to 
sportsmen with the largest tuna and bass catches of the season, sponsoring the Inter- 
national Tuna Cup Match and the Intercollegiate Game Fish Seminar and Fishing Match, 
and publishing a brochure listing charter boats available in the province. 


New Brunswick.—Commercial fishing is one of the most important basic industries 
of New Brunswick, employing about 6,200 fishermen with annual earnings of $16,000,000 and 
3,000 plant workers. The annual marketed value of fish products is about $65,000,000 of 
which 90 p.c. is exported to the United States. New Brunswick’s commercial fisheries, 
both tidal and inland, are under the legislative jurisdiction of the federal Department of 
Fisheries and Forestry; angling in Crown waters is the responsibility of the provincial 
Department of Natural Resources. 


The New Brunswick Department of Fisheries, established in 1963, has four Branches. 
The General Administration Branch is responsible for personnel, accounting and field staff 
and supervises the regional offices covering the three main fishing areas of the province. 
It maintains close liaison with various government departments and agencies, both federal 
and provincial, to assist the fishing industry in the province. 


The functions of the Boatbuilding and Maintenance Branch, with a personnel consisting 
of marine engineers, a naval architect and boat inspectors, include the study, modification 
and approval of plans and specifications of the numerous types and classes of fishing vessels 
employed in the fisheries of the province as well as the inspection of vessels financed by the 
Fishermen’s Loan Board. New designs are being introduced and the trend to larger, more 
modern vessels is becoming more prevalent. Combination multi-purpose vessels have 
proved profitable to both inshore and offshore fishermen. Under the leadership of the 
experienced staff of this Branch, New Brunswick fishermen are now operating a fleet 
geared for diversified operation, permitting the inexpensive and easy conversion from one 
fishery operation to more lucrative operations throughout the season. A new 600-ton 
capacity marine railway dry dock was put into operation at Bas Caraquet in November 1968 
to service the expanding offshore fishing fleet of northeast New Brunswick. A 200-ton 
transfer system adjacent to the dry dock provides storage facilities for smaller vessels to 
lay up for the winter or to undergo major repairs. Shipbuilding and repairing facilities, at 
present under construction on a site adjacent to the slip, will provide ready and adequate 
service to an expanding offshore fishing fleet. 


The Exploratory Fishing and Education Branch continues the experimental and explora- 
tory fishing and fish processing projects that have been carried on for many years in co- 
operation with the Industrial Development Service of the federal Department of Fisheries 
and Forestry. Technical and financial assistance are made available to the New Brunswick 
Department of Fisheries for projects undertaken toward modernizing fishing and processing 
methods, experimenting with new types of fish-catching equipment and demonstrating its 
operation to fishermen, and exploring and developing hitherto unexploited or under- 
exploited species of molluscs, crustaceans, fishes and seaweeds. Results of this extensive 
experimental work and research studies include the establishment of queen crab, shrimp, 
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tuna and eel fisheries in New Brunswick. During 1969-70, nine fisheries development 
projects were undertaken on a shared-cost basis with the federal Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry. Of particular interest was the queen crab development which included the de- 
signing and construction of special equipment. In 1969, 75 vessels fished this deepsea 
delicacy and several million pounds were processed in 20 crab plants. Shrimp exploration 
was started in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1966 with encouraging results; seven plants are 
now processing shrimps from the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Other 
developments such as Irish moss, eels, mackerel, scallops and smelts are also processing very 
satisfactorily. The Branch operates a modern school of fisheries at Caraquet where, in 
1968-69, 151 fishermen took training in the various phases of their trade. The school 
program includes navigation, administration, marine biology, oceanography, radiotelephone, 
metal and woodworking, arithmetic and languages and other related subjects and graduates 
may receive practical training aboard large modern fishing vessels under a joint federal- 
provincial program of technical upgrading. Following a few weeks of training, apprentices 
are taken on as regular crew members. 


The Fish Inspection and Marketing Branch is responsible for the administration of the 
New Brunswick Fish Inspection Act and Regulations. For greater effectiveness and to 
avoid duplication of personnel, 30 Fish Inspectors of the federal Department of Fisheries 
and Forestry, Maritimes Area, carry out the application of the New Brunswick Fish Inspec- 
tion Act and Regulations. The Branch is active in promoting the expansion and moderniza- 
tion of existing plants as well as the establishment of additional fish processing plants in 
the province. Its efforts are aimed at studying existing markets and developing new ones 
for fishery products at home and abroad in collaboration with other government agencies, 
federal and provincial. The Branch is also responsible for publicity and information to the 
industry and the general public. 


The Fishermen’s Loan Board of New Brunswick is a body corporate operating under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Fisheries. It was established in 1946 and is now operating 
under the Fishermen’s Loan Board Act of 1952 and the regulations of Nov. 1, 1963. Its 
function is to improve and develop the fishing industry of the province by providing adequate 
financial assistance to individual fishermen, groups, associations, processing firms and 
corporations, at a moderate rate of interest to construct modern fishing vessels, make 
major repairs and purchase engines and equipment. Since its inception the Board has 
granted 2,076 loans to New Brunswick fishermen for a total of over $26,721,000; outstanding 
loans amounted to $11,000,000 in 1969. 


Loans are repayable within a five-year period on small inshore fishing vessels: repay- 
ment schedules on large trawlers may extend to 15 years, based on the gross proceeds of the 
catch. Most of the new fishing vessels being built for fishermen and fish processing firms 
in the province are financed by the Board. The Board acts as agent for the federal 
Department of Fisheries and Forestry financial assistance program granted to owners of 
new fishing vessels, which are not eligible for the shipbuilding subsidy granted by the federal 
Department of Industry. 


Sport Fisheries.—Sport fishing contributes substantially to the economy of the province. 
Great Atlantic salmon rivers like the Miramichi, the Restigouche and the St. John are 
known around the world for their prolific production of this majestic game fish and attract 
many thousands of tourists to the province each year. Anglers catch as many as 50,000 
salmon a year in the Miramichi system alone. Many other species are also sought after by 
both residents and non-residents in the hundreds of streams, rivers and lakes of the province. 


Quebec.—The sea fisheries of Quebec are administered by the Fisheries Branch of 
the Quebec Department of Industry and Commerce, which carries on its functions through 
three Divisions—Research, Economics and Technical Services. The Research Division is 
involved in experimental work and study on the biological aspects of commercial fish species, 
on the processing of seafoods for marketing, and on the testing of new types of fishing gear. 
The work of the Biological Service of the Division is facilitated by the availability of 
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extensive research equipment at the Marine Biology Station in Grande Riviére and at 
the Aquarium in Quebec City. The latter also fulfils an information role through its 
displays, in 60 large tanks, of many freshwater and saltwater species. 


One of the main functions of the Economics Division is to administer the loan program, 
which applies to construction and repair of boats, as well as to administer other forms of 
government assistance. In 1969, the active offshore fishing fleet included three 166-foot 
and three 129-foot steel trawlers, one 100-foot dragger, 15 87-foot trawlers, 14 82-foot 
trawlers, 74 60-to-65-foot trawlers and 48 45-to-54-foot “gaspésiennes”’ and long-liners. As 
at Mar. 31, 1970, owners of these fishing vessels held outstanding government loans, for both 
construction and repair, totalling nearly $10,000,000. This represents an improvement of 
some $2,000,000 over the situation of a year earlier. The Economics Division also carries 
out socio-economic analyses which are necessary to the government in planning action in 
the field of fisheries and in ensuring the efficiency of development projects. 


The Technical Services Division conducts regular inspections of fishing vessels, keeps 
close supervision over the operations of maintenance and repair crews and also supervises 
the tenders submitted to fishermen by shipyards or other suppliers. Its protective service 
issues fishing permits, conducts land and sea patrols and investigates infractions of regu- 
lations. The Division includes an Engineering Service which draws up plans and speci- 
fications related to improvements in fishing equipment and a Refrigeration Service which 
administers Fisheries Branch equipment, including 39 cold storage warehouses with a daily 
freezing capacity of 500 tons and a storage capacity of 25,000,000 lb., 95 stations in small 
fishing ports where fish is kept in good condition awaiting pickup by truck or boat, and a 
number of other service or production establishments. 

Fisheries Branch administration is centralized in Quebec City, with offices in the main 
fishing centres. In co-operation with the Department of Education, it conducts a training 
program for fishermen and producers for which it maintains a fisheries school and a training 
vessel. The Department of Industry and Commerce works closely with the Quebec 
Planning and Development Board and with the Eastern Quebec Regional Administrative 
Conference in the administration of various development programs, one of which is a 
training program designed to advance the domestic use of seafoods. 


Sport Fisheries —Sport fishing in the inland waters of Quebec is under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Tourism, Fish and Game, which employs 417 full-time wardens and 
issues the required sport-fishing licences. Four hatcheries are maintained by the Depart- 
ment, where speckled trout, brown trout, rainbow trout, grey trout, ouananiche, maskinonge 
and salmon are reared for the restocking of lakes and streams. 

Excellent fishing may be found in all provincial parks and reserves. Gaspesian and 
Laurentide Parks are renowned for trout fishing, and the waters of Chibougamau Reserve 
and La Vérendrye Park, situated on the height of land, abound in pickerel, pike, and grey 
and speckled trout. Eleven salmon streams are open to anglers—the Petit Saguenay River, 
the Laval River, the Moisie River, the Matane River, the Cap Chat River, the Ste. Anne 
River, the St. Jean River, the Matapédia River, the Dartmouth River, the Port Daniel 
River and the Petite Cascapédia. 

A committee made up of directors of the Quebec Wildlife Federation makes recom- 
mendations to the provincial government concerning legislation required for the main- 
tenance of satisfactory fishing and hunting conditions and other problems arising out of the 
ever-changing conditions of modern life and their effect on the wildlife of the province. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Branch, Department of Lands and Forests, under the authority of the federal Fisheries 
Act, the Fishery Regulations for the Province of Ontario, the Ontario Game and Fish 
Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


Commercial Fisheries —The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 2,100 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 45,000,000 lb. to 60,000,000 Ib. of fish. The industry, although 
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widely scattered throughout the province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particu- 
larly Lake Erie. The principal species of fish taken commercially are perch, smelt, white- 
fish, pickerel, lake trout, white bass, pike, herring, chub, sheepshead, carp, catfish and 
bullheads, sturgeon, eel, goldeye, rock bass, sunfish and suckers. Over one hundred 
smaller inland lakes are commercially fished, principally those in the northwestern portion 
of the province, and careful management of these lakes is essential to ensure continued 
production. 

The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 70-foot tugs, and types of gear 
vary from gillnets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines, trawls and baited hooks to small hand- 
operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have been modernized 
extensively during the past few years. Diesel-driven steel-hull tugs have replaced steam- 
driven wooden tugs, such aids as depth-sounding devices, radar, ship-to-shore and ship- 
to-ship communications have been developed, and a better knowledge of the fish and their 
movements has been established from biological research findings. Modern icing facilities 
and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of fishing gear. Trawling has 
proved very efficient in harvesting smelt on a year-round basis in Lake Erie. 

Most Ontario fishermen are organized into various local associations. Many of these 
associations are, in turn, represented by the Ontario Council of Commercial Fisheries 
which performs important services to the industry. The Ontario Fishermen’s Co-operative 
and its member groups are of importance also in the organization of the fishery in the 
province. 


Sport Fisheries.—Angling in Ontario is rapidly becoming one of the major industries 
of the province. With an estimated freshwater area of some 68,490 sq. miles, the province 
is one of the most attractive fishing areas on the Continent. Excellent angling oppor- 
tunities are available for such prized fish as brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout, walleye, 
smallmouth and largemouth bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the 
total value of the sport fishing industry to the province but the annual revenue from the 
sale of angling licences alone is in the neighbourhood of $5,900,000. The management of 
this valuable resource is administered by a well-trained field staff of conservation officers and 
biologists located in the 21 forest districts of the province. 


Provincial Hatcheries.—Ontario operates 16 hatcheries and rearing stations, the main 
species reared in these operations being brook trout, rainbow trout, lake trout, “‘splake’’, 
smallmouth and largemouth bass, and maskinonge. A program of modernization of the 
hatchery system is being undertaken—the Normandale Hatchery in Norfolk County and 
the North Bay Station have recently been completely renovated. 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes and in inland 
waters. At the South Bay Mouth Station on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron, Sault Ste 
Marie on Lake Superior, Wheatley on Lake Erie, and Glenora on the Bay of Quinte on Lake 
Ontario, fishery biological stations are operated for the investigation and study of the com- 
mercial and sport fisheries on the respective lakes. In Algonquin Park, detailed studies 
concerning lake trout, smallmouth bass and brook trout are in progress and management 
techniques are being tested against the background of a creel census which has been con- 
tinuous since 1936. Studies are also being conducted on walleye, parasitology and limno- 
logy. A selective breeding experiment concerning the hybrid (splake) of lake trout and 
brook trout is progressing; the deep-swimming character of the lake trout and the character 
of maturity at early age of the brook trout are those being selected for combination in 
the hybrid. Investigations include the study of exotic species of fish for use in the Great 
Lakes. Kokanee (sockeye salmon) plantings have been made in Lake Ontario and Lake 
Huron. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba’s interior location belies the importance of its fisheries resources 
which stem from an abundance of water comprising 40,000 sq. miles of lakes and streams 
covering 16 p.c. of the area of the province. These resources are utilized for commercial, 
sport and domestic purposes. 
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The commercial fishery in 1968-69 produced nearly 26,000,000 lb. of fish, an increase 
of 4,900,000 lb. over the previous year. Northern waters contributed 9,500,000 lb. (87 p.c.), 
followed by Lake Winnipeg with 7,900,000 lb. (30 p.c.) and Lakes Winnipegosis and 
Manitoba with 4,100,000 lb. (16 p.c.) and 3,800,000 lb. (15 p.c.), respectively. Other 
southern lakes were responsible for the remainder of the commercial production. The 
commercial fishery utilizes an estimated 22,000 sq. miles of water. Most of the 145 water 
bodies commercially fished in northern Manitoba are each less than 50 sq. miles but total 
8,000 sq. miles. Lakes Winnipeg, Winnipegosis and Manitoba have a combined area of 
13,000 sq. miles and other commercially fished waters in southern Manitoba are 1,000 sq. 
miles in extent. 


Fifteen species or groups of species enter into the commercial catch. Six species, 
however, predominate. In 1968-69, pike contributed 5,350,000 lb. followed closely by 
whitefish with 5,290,000 lb. Suckers, saugers and pickerel (walleye) contributed from 
3,000,000 to nearly 5,000,000 lb. each. The tullibee production was 1,000,000 lb. The 
value to the fishermen was $3,300,000. Most of the commercial catch is exported to the 
United States. Gillnets are the main fishing gear although there is a limited use of trap- 
nets on Lake Winnipeg. About 2,300 persons were employed during the open-water 
fishery and 1,700 took part in winter fishing. The value of equipment totalled $3,000,000. 


The sport fishery is increasing in importance, with walleye, pike, perch and several 
kinds of trout being the principal sport fishes. The number of angling licences sold in 
1968-69 totalled 119,852 of which 98,896 were purchased by residents of Canada. An 
estimated 13,000,000 lb. of fish are caught by anglers each year. A Master Angler Award 
is given to fishermen who catch fish of trophy size. In 1968-69, 1,183 awards were issued 
for 16 species of fish, most of them (478) for pike. Fish is harvested by many native people 
for local use. The quantity taken in this manner is unknown but probably is considerable. 


Fisheries administration is under the control of the Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources. Field administration is divided into four regions. Conservation Officers 
enforce both the commercial and the angling regulations and carry out numerous other duties 
in connection with fisheries management. Professionally trained biologists carry out a 
continuing program of studies which not only monitor the resource but also extend the 
knowledge of it. Fish culture plays an important role in fisheries management. Pickerel 
hatcheries are located on Lakes Winnipegosis and Manitoba. Lake Winnipeg has two 
hatcheries, one at Dauphin River and the other at Grand Rapids. A trout hatchery is 
located in the Whiteshell Provincial Park. Two temporary facilities for collection of 
spawn are also used. 


Saskatchewan.—Approximately 32,000 sq. miles of water, about one eighth of 
Saskatchewan’s area, provide the basis for a fishery resource that contributes much to the 
economic and recreational activity of the province. The Fisheries Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, with head office at Prince Albert, administers the fisheries. 
The Branch has three main Divisions—Management, Research and Fish Culture—which 
are responsible for planning policies; developing programs to ensure the proper management 
and utilization of the fishery resource; interpreting and explaining policies, programs and 
regulations; administering the Acts and Regulations (both federal and provincial); and 
adapting regulations to meet changing conditions. The objective is to encourage efficient 
multi-use of the fishery, taking into consideration the interests of the various groups con- 
cerned—commercial fishermen, mink ranchers, anglers and the public generally. 


In 1968-69 the Saskatchewan commercial fishery harvested approximately 11,000,000 Ib. 
of fish, having a landed value to the fishermen of $1,400,000 and a market value of $2,800,000. 
In addition, a commercial harvest of 315,000 lb. of brine shrimp and brine shrimp eggs was 
taken from several saline lakes in southern Saskatchewan. These are processed for sale 
to fish hobbyists. Although low fur prices continued to exert a depressing influence on 
mink ranching in Saskatchewan, 31 ranches in 1968 harvested approximately 4,000,000 lb. 
of fish to feed 6,600 mink. 
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Saskatchewan continues to produce some of the finest sport fishing in Canada, as 
evidenced by the increasing number of anglers licensed. In 1968 a record total of 130,442 
angling licences were sold, representing a 14-p.c. increase in sales over 1967. As in previous 
years, outstanding numbers of northern pike, lake trout, walleye, brook trout, brown 
trout and rainbow trout were taken. 


A continuous program of inventory and examination of sport fishing stocks is main- 
tained by the Management Division of the Fisheries Branch. During 1968, 161 waters 
were examined. The stocked game trout program continues to grow in popularity; to date, 
31 lakes and 40 streams and rivers have been stocked with various species of trout and 
salmon. 


The Fish Research Division conducts biological surveys on most of the large lakes and 
on many smaller water bodies and streams in the province to provide information for the 
development of fisheries management policies and programs. The current program is 
designed to determine productivity of water bodies, secure information on abundance and 
relationship of fish species, investigate ecology and assess factors affecting environment of 
fish, develop techniques to achieve maximum harvest of fish populations without prejudice 
to continued production, and develop techniques to facilitate rehabilitation and stocking 
of small water bodies. Limnological and fisheries investigations are continuing on recently 
established reservoirs on the South Saskatchewan River, including Lake Diefenbaker. 
The long-term creel census on Lac la Ronge is being supplemented by an intensive investi- 
gation of the life history and ecology of northern pike. Additional creel censuses are also 
under way on Nemeiben Lake, Puskwakau River and the Qu’Appelle Lakes. 


The provincial hatchery at Fort Qu’Appelle reared over 12,600,000 fish in 1968 for 
stocking in 98 waters. 


Alberta.—Commercial and sport fishing are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the Department of Lands and Forests, under the authority of the Fisheries 
Act (Canada) and the Fish Marketing Act (Alberta). Production of commercial fish from 
Alberta’s 6,485 sq. miles of fresh water for the year ended Mar. 31, 1969, was 11,986,639 Ib. 
Landed value of the catch was $932,940 and marketed value amounted to $1,466,370. 
Lake whitefish is the most valuable commercially caught fish; it accounted for 51 p.c. of 
the total marketed value but represented only 17 p.c. of the total landings. Production of 
tullibee (cisco), primarily used for animal food, recovered to a level exceeding that of 1966- 
67; it remained in second place in value among the fish marketed. Other species taken, 
in order of marketed value, were pike, walleye (pickerel), burbot (ling), perch, lake trout 
and suckers. Of the total quantity taken, 2,261,587 lb. were marketed outside the province 
and, of this amount, 1,526,746 lb. went to the United States. 


Sport Fisheries —A non-resident non-Canadian angling licence was introduced in 1969, 
with initial sales of 1,621. Resident and non-resident Canadian licence sales increased 
from 136,693 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1968 (including sales to non-resident non-Cana- 
dians) to 139,253 in 1968-69. Fish hatchery facilities in Calgary and the rearing station 
at Raven produced 38,456,955 trout and kokanee for stocking in provincial waters. Rainbow 
trout accounted for 85 p.c. of the total and lake trout, brown trout, kokanee and golden 
trout made up the remainder. In addition, 1,161,200 walleye, perch and pike were stocked 
in various locations where winterkill had removed resident populations or where new 
introductions were required. 

In 1969, headquarters biological staff moved into new laboratory facilities in the O.S. 
Longman Building in Edmonton and a small pollution research section was established. 
A program to develop a trained field staff of technicians was begun with the placement of 
a fishery technician in Lethbridge. 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and became 
very active in fish culture work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting 
scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Department 
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of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation and 
Conservation. Today, the Commercial.Fisheries Branch of the Department of Recreation 
and Conservation is the provincial organization concerned with commercial fisheries. 
Broadly speaking, the administrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of 
British Columbia rests with the federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the 
non-tidal waters is vested in the Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell fisheries 
such as oyster fishing and clam fishing in tidal waters. The province administers these 
fisheries although the regulations covering them are made under federal Order in Council 
on the advice and recommendation of the province. 


The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under civil 
and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. The commercial harvesting of oysters and marine aquatic 
plants is regulated by provincial permits and licences. Provision is also made for arbitra- 
tion of disputes regarding fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators 
of the various licensed plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of 
revenue and the supervision of plant operations. 


Regulation and administration of net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, 
including commercial fishing and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters, is vested in the Fish and Wildlife Branch which operates a number of trout hatcheries 
and egg-taking stations for re-stocking purposes. 


The Branch co-operates closely with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The 
biological research into those species of shellfish over which the province has control, 
principally oysters and clams as well as marine plants, is conducted by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada at the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., under agree- 
ment with the federal and provincial authorities. The object of this research is to encourage 
the industry to produce better products more economically and to enable the Commercial 
Fisheries Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be 
obtained on a sustained-yield basis. 


PART II.—FURS 
Section 1.—The Fur Industry* 


The value of raw furs produced in Canada in the 1968-69 season amounted to 
$41,589,086, an increase of 13.8 p.c. over the 1967-68 output almost entirely due to 
higher returns for wildlife pelts. The value of the pelts from fur farms was $22,925,933, 
largely unchanged from the previous season; farm production accounted for 55.1 p.c. of 
the total value. 


Fur Trapping.—Although many changes have occurred in the fur industry since the 
era when furs f10m the wilds dominated the market, the trapper is still an important figure. 
In the 1968-69 season some 40,000 Canadians participated in fur trapping activities which 
yielded returns totalling $18,663,153. Trapping is carried on in all the provinces and 
territories, the principal producers in 1968-69, in order of importance, being Ontario (26.3 
p.c.), Quebec (15.5 p.c.), Manitoba (13.8 p.c.) and Alberta (10.4 p.c.). 


Although the task of tending the trapline and preparing the catch for the market has 
altered little, the advent of the snowmobile has introduced a new dimension into the North. 
In many areas the trappers have disposed of their dog teams and now use snowmobiles to 
make the rounds of their traplines. These machines take much of the drudgery out of the 
long winter trips and eliminate the expense of feeding dogs through the summer months. 
Gains in this direction must, however, be balanced against some loss of reliability. The 
possibility of mechanical failure, perhaps far out on the trapline, is accentuated by the low 


6 * Prepared by the Livestock Division, Production and Marketing Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
ttawa. 
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temperatures encountered throughout the winter months. To obviate the serious conse- 
quences which may attend such failure, trappers operating on adjoining traplines often 
work together and arrange to meet regularly at specified locations. 


Fur Farming.—Almost two thirds of Canada’s fur production now comes from fur 
farms. Mink is by far the most important species raised and this animal accounts for 
99 p.c. of the total value of pelts produced on farms. Other animals raised on fur farms 
are chinchilla, fox and nutria. 


Mink.—The rather brief history of mink farming records a steady growth in this 
industry from its beginnings in the early 1900s; the following figures depict the recent 
growth:— 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 
No. $ No. $ 
OSU Eat eae cia thars) 3,284 10.52 LGD eee erp cater 1,624,154 17.41 
L980 Fito ekas iets 229, 202 9.64 N9G62 Soewciarareccere cts 1,810,691 12.41 
POD ee es coe cionaile 589, 352 17.08 LOG Terese. 1,967,323 11.58 
HOGO NE Scans oe ee.cis isis 1,203, 853 14.03 T9GS so reac eislewie.et ois 1,667,945 13.60 


The development of mink farming in Canada was paralleled and in some instances 
exceeded in a number of other countries, and by 1965 the world output amounted to around 
23,000,000 pelts annually. Throughout this period consumer demand for mink kept pace 
with and sometimes surpassed the expanding production, and carry-overs of unsold mink 
pelts at the auction level, from one season to another, were virtually unknown. From 
1966 onwards the ability of the world market to absorb the increasing annual production 
became less assured and in the later 1960s, average realizations for most of the mutation 
pelts declined to the point where producers were unable to recover their costs. The weaker 
market may be attributed to a number of factors the most important of which is that, after 
many years of expansion, the demand for mink in present markets (notably North America 
and continental Europe) appears to have levelled off. As a result of the unfavourable 
returns, a number of Canadian and American mink farmers have ceased operations in 
recent years. For the immediate future the resulting decline in the number of pelts avail- 
able might put fresh life in the market, but over the longer term there is a pressing need to 
develop new markets for this product. 


Chinchilla.—British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario and Quebec account for most of the 
chinchilla pelts produced in Canada. ‘The following figures show the production, average 
prices and the number of farms in recent years:— 


Pelt Average Farms 

Year Production Realization at Dec. 81 
No. $ No. 
LODD Yer Ate case stan crersis.s 1,742 27.50 669 
DOGO conceited se 9,067 13.06 531 
TOGB SS aa mee oes eal 17,109 13.18 556 
TOG Se eee eta ere ae 19,1388 11.88 653 
ESOT ese sttane sere ce 17,368 gta i! 937 
ROG Re ereer ttewctensatareraTe 18,854 9.97 1,395 


In recent years the number of chinchilla farms has increased sharply. Many of the 
new breeders lack experience in the management of chinchillas and the lower average pelt 
prices registered since 1966 reflect, to some extent, this inexperience. 


Fox.—In 1968, foxes were raised on 40 Canadian farms, mainly in Kastern Canada, 
and the breeding herd totalled 1,069 animals (male and female); production amounted to 
1,282 pelts with an average value of $36.34. Higher returns realized since 1964 have en- 
couraged raisers to hold over more breeding animals but this increase has been modest 
since there is some question as to whether present price levels will be sustained, 
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Fur Marketing.—The bulk of the Canadian fur crop is marketed, raw or undressed, 
through seven fur auction firms located in Montreal, North Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Edmonton and Vancouver. The marketing season extends from December each year 
through to the following June, or until the crop has been sold. The furs are sold through 
competitive bidding, by the fur auction firms, which charge a commission of, generally, 
around 5 p.c. of the gross realization for their services. These services include classifying 
the pelts and readying them for sale in “lots’’ which are matched as to size, colour and 
fur quality. The fur auctions advertise their scheduled sales widely in Canada, the United 
States and overseas. 


Canadian furs are highly prized in world markets and buyers from many countries 
attend the auctions, purchasing for their own accounts or on behalf of firms anywhere in 
the world. In 1969 the value of exports of raw Canadian furs amounted to over $33,000,000 
and the most important customers were the United States ($14,700,000), the United 
Kingdom ($9,600,000), Switzerland ($3,400,000), West Germany ($2,500,000) and Italy 
($1,200,000). The principal species exported were ranched mink ($13,600,000), beaver 
($8,600,000), seal ($2,500,000), muskrat ($1,900,000) and wild mink ($1,600,000). 


Section 2.—Fur Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Fur Production and Trade* 


Total Fur Production.—Annual figures of raw fur production, available since 1920, 
are now based on figures of royalties, export taxes, etc., provided by the game departments 
of all provinces except Prince Edward Island; those for Prince Edward Island are based on 


returns by fur dealers in that province. 


Table 1 shows the fluctuating trend of the fur industry over the past two decades. 
It should be mentioned that, from 1964 on, the figures include hair and fur seal pelts, which 


in 1969 had a value of $2,409,251. 
farms declined to 55 p.c. in 1969, the lowest since 1955. 


The proportion of the total value of pelts sold from fur 


1.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 36, 1950-69 


Pelts Percentage Pelts Percentage 
Year Ended ee Year Ended he 
June 30— Number Value Fur June 30— Number Value Fur 
Farms Farms 
$ $ 

LOD Olserersre eerste ec 7,377,491 | 28,184,038 34 LOGOR Rae eee 5,999,414 | 31,186,078 60 
1951 ee ae nae 7,479,272 | 31,134,400 36 LOGY Seprcet eee eacs, © 6, 237,360 | 28,737,087 59 
OB 2/SN ap siaraiavehencvtes 7,931,742 | 24,215,061 42 LQ O25 Sete teres dca 5,771,129 | 28,971,077 64 
EES aamoataIoa acs 7,568,865 | 23,349,680 43 QOS reece erlovsnt 5,123,395 | 31,943,418 62 
LOD AR eee necs 6,274,727 | 19,287,522 49 1964! 4,572,594 | 35,412,822 63 
OE Sea asteahs 9,670,796 | 30,509,515 43 196 bb Geo scuectens 5,609,025 | 36,534,609 58 
OSG rereeictvasecnes 7,727,264 | 28,051,746 56 TOGGt Asti encrnart 5,507,199 | 45,622,852 63 
VA hss act as acumen ec 6,919,724 | 25,592, 130 57 OCT Seen ae Dyaziao! | SonlOs,o aL 64 
ODS) cay atten teseeeuca 6,440,319 | 26,335,109 60 19681 6,093,598 | 36,531,035 63 
NOS Oi Mmm. Sete Meroe 5,370,531 | 25,836,617 62 TOGO oreo 5,609,301 | 41,589,086 55 


1 Includes seal pelts. 


Table 2 shows the provincial distribution of fur production. 


Ontario continues to lead 


the provinces and territories in this respect, accounting for 26.6 p.c. of the total value in 


the 1968-69 season compared with 22.3 p.c. in the previous season. 


Increased percentages 


were also shown by Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Quebec and Northwest Territories. 


* Prepared by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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2.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 
1968 and 1969 
1968 1969 
Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 
Value Value 
No. $ No. $ 
RVewrouuGlande. cote ii comer ee eres 76, 802 495,590 1.4 148, 464 1,106,504 Pith 
Prince Edward Island............... 8,794 108, 624 0.3 9,100 127,054 0.3 
INOVENSCOUE. 2. rae eo ealnea caer ee os 145,582 | 1,519,460 4,2 146,452 | 1,903,489 4.6 
BWA REDE TLIIS Wil Ko ateiaiersjercis ici rsite ste Shae vite 45,104 275,138 0.8 51,752 399,691 1.0 
(UG Se eed eee ar nearer 432,941 | 3,860,476 10.6 461,759 | 4,778,302 nt Ats) 
COSRLT Tal ae is os Se ae 1,360,493 | 10,519,850 28.8 1,490,505 | 12,640,998 30.4 
PNM MEN CYT Sere cer ear racket ce atertty 839,669 | 4,706,085 1259 747,802 | 5,414,400 13.0 
DAB KRbGHOWANG wens ehicecis ee cae earns 989,091 | 2,890,725 7.9 678,150 | 2,884,827 6.9 
PRMIS ORE Ces ct oe serena ai c.curan anitinconeie 6 1,095,302 | 4,243,408 117 856,117 | 4,360,056 10.5 
Bash OMIM. = os Socks sets cose ee 630,345 | 6,071,500 16.6 539,016 | 5,509,553 13.2 
DEUS RS al 0 ee ee OI 56, 683 87,585 0.2 54,300 104,612 0.3 
Northwest Territories............... 354,051 826, 523 2.3 364, 504 1,159,767 2.8 
Canada Naas tes cers ons 6,093,598 | 36,531,035 100.0 5,609,301 | 41,589,086 100.0 


1 Totals include pelts and values not allocated to a province or territory, mainly Alaska fur seal and Atlantic 


Coast hair seal. 


Wild Fur Production.—The principal kinds of wild fur pelts taken, according to 
value, in 1968-69 were beaver, seal, muskrat and mink. These four kinds accounted for 


77 p.c. of the total value of wild pelts produced, beaver alone accounting for 43 p.c. 


The 


number of beaver pelts produced was somewhat higher than in the previous year and the 
average value per pelt increased from $15.05 to $18.40. 
every kind of pelt except fox (not specified), marten, rabbit, skunk and squirrel, was higher 


in 1968-69 than in 1967-68. 


3.—-Pelts of Wildlife Fur Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended 


June 30, 1968 and 1969 


In fact, the average value of 


1967-68 1968-69 
Fur Season Fur Season 
aa Total A Total 
ota verage ota. 
Pelts Value Value Pelts Value 
No. $ $ No. $ 
Pe Ola ova in akiaewicaieec.reb eevee s 1,251 8,109 6.48 1,215 15, 204 
Bear— 
WRITE icing ates delere es ess aitendete switio’s 452 61,880 136.90 404 62,850 
BiAcksor Drown .<sy0r0s 2 ote Seisk oe 1,729 41,044 23.74 3,076 83,841 
Rr ae etc hitre) cas mer eaien aa ove 90 6,401 74.12 6 459 
PVBOSLOD Spee a cctiash stare: caclawole es atavetoaas 420, 437 6,328,648 15.05 437,875 8,056,118 
INGA Seed set Ach Seo) aca ctei cn eviriagevelo Biesswiye 23 709 30.83 — —_ 
Coyote or prairie wolf 17,366 116,171 6.69 33, 067 447,052 
Ermine (weasel) 141,915 119,874 0.85 106,009 107,472 
Fisher 5,535 68,676 12.41 7,627 142,414 
ox— 
PRINCE eee eR obits ca. caitels pp udev tans 108 1,412 13.07 68 1,229 
MTORR BIRG TOG osha aiatstecs aajcnte a tee 20,327 157, 134 Heute 39,170 501,445 
BakC Or aac aee neater Aue cto nioee stots 302 5,131 16.99 532 10, 882 
NUE TET 7 i ee a ee «re a irra ee 29,683 368,579 12.42 20,231 316,894 
INO GEPOCLEEG « mia s:0)r s/civsicieia.« ¥ ele eof 13 159 12.23 50 532 
TREE a Cae he supe ATs OE GIO o ssh, & Sia"s 15,848 466,712 29.45 20,677 644,296 
LEIS ee AR os, a co 43,152 369, 500 8.56 64,803 538,570 
UD ee ee A ee oe ne 93,135 1,164,780 12.51 120,985 1,637,517 
PD RNG Sah P te og seed vi.w'sevdle Roe 1,825,896 1,661, 582 0.91 1,754,393 2,339,330 
* TLE a ERS Eee A ee 15,818 322,674 20.40 16,868 455,045 
hel dy) Re 2 a a ee 43,992 21,964 0.50 57,851 26,679 
OO ee OS ee ee 27,636 109, 805 3.97 47,835 301, 234 


Averag 
Value 


e 
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3.—Pelts of Wildlife Fur Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended 
June 30, 1968 and 1969—concluded 


1967-68 1968-69 
Fur Season Fur Season 
a Total A Total A 
ota verage ota verage 
Pelts Value Value Pelts Value Value 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Seal— 
538, 443 39.01 13,318 814, 481 61.16 
793,765 6.00 210,099 1,594,770 7.59 
89 0.51 199 91 0.46 
699,710 0.56 958,710 435, 367 0.45 
23,448 9.44 3, 266 66, 243 20.28 
28,165 22.64 1,518 42,170 27.78 
17,651 31.46 530 20,968 39.56 
Motals ses rece seo 4,106,451 | 13,502,215 3,920,332 | 18,663,153 


1 Commonly known as Alaska fur seal; value figures are the net returns to the Federal Government for pelts 


sold. 


Fur Farm Production.—Mink accounts for about 99 p.c. of the total value of fur 
farm production. In 1968 the number of mink pelts taken continued upward, reaching 
1,668,000 with a value of $22,690,000. Mink farms decreased in number from 1,359 to 
1,147 but the number of animals on those farms at year-end was 641,857 compared with 
650,929 a year earlier. Chinchilla farms increased in number from 937 to 1,395 and the 


number of animals from 72,952 to 83,033. 


animals and 40 farms raising fox had 1,069 animals. 


In 1968, 26 farms raising nutria reported 1,068 


4.—Fur Farms and Value of Pelts Produced Thereon, by Province, 1966-68 


Province 


ING TOES suits re von sede. ee eis aa cache Rees ec stake kc oat 


Motals yer tererae Secu temas een atone 


2,203 


1966 


Fur Farms at Year-End Nalue of Felt Eredacd 
1967 1968 1966 1967© 1968 
No. No. $000 $’000 $000 

19 17 441 234 184 

18 11 73 106 121 
185 180 1,295 1,392 1,650 

35 32 111 142 164 
139 126 1,627 1,765 1,881 
832 993 6,919 7,166 7,735 
171 184 3,382 3,105 2,831 
198 272 1,397 1,339 1,078 
328 316 2,512 2,513 2,422 
442 454 4,974 5, 266 4,860 

2,367 2,585 || 22,731! | 23,0291 | 22,9261 


1 Includes value of some pelts not allocated by province. 


5.—Number and Value of Pelts Produced on Fur Farms, by Kind, 1966-68 


1966 1967° 1968 
Kind ( 
Pelts Value Pelts Value Pelts Value 
000 $000 7000 $000 000 $000 
IY Dba Re An Sea PR aes i aR aM oe cpt AAS 1,811 22,472 1,967 22,789 1,668 22,690 
Stand anders over eto arroni eee rie orate 472 5,450 475 5,976 882 6,218 
(Chee sak bene cot oe tan © ic ae re Re eaicire eben ace 45 622 4h 466 42 546 
DOT KAD LUON renee Meth hae erie oak Gera ae oes 65 839 82 788 54 648 
Wish tyliesetiiacecccarc a ne ackcoe enc tee eerie: 292 4,501 848 4,708 874 §,039 
SLOW nih dorciereret icteric nice eres: Honahe wre cian rare 685 7,597 714 7,214 527 6,770 
IeYeIh 4256 Da OOo ARANOS o Oem CORD omntey cette 195 2,821 231 2,904 231 2,872 
NVM saat yetevaye ote Macca tnys fava rnen or trabvoue are hate cpusnre set 57 742 78 736 58 595 
@hinchilla Pereareerectneceaien cecernniiccorr iia: 19 227 17 193 19 188 
BUG) pti Ane ati ® Re aie corse ah cindy A ced Selene aetna ic Naru 1 30 1 44 1 47 
INIT TBS Sub somone catici Oe eS tdOE eo eamC oe enters 1 2 1 2 1 2 
MOtalS fahren ee ok er aaron 1,832 22,7381 1,987 23,029 1,689 22,926 
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Exports and Imports.—The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly 
in undressed furs, the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming into 
Canada being a comparatively small proportion of the total. Canadian fur exports consist 
largely of those produced in greatest abundance, mink being by far the most valuable 
followed by beaver, seal, fox, and muskrat. Mink, Persian lamb, dressed seal, dressed 
sheep and lamb, fox, and raccoon make up a large part of the imports. [Exports and im- 
ports of furs, undressed, dressed and manufactured, to and from Britain, the United States 
and all countries, are given for the years 1968 and 1969 in Table 6. 


6.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1968 and 1969 


1968 1969 
Kind of Fur : 
ie United All ayes United All 
Britain States |Countries Britain States |Countries 
Exports 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 

Undressed— 

BE OLY OP eee src si sea a, aie v ainls alctecorece wolsitentests 2,085 2,475 6,894 2,974 2,044 8,644 
(Clan ctl EIS Sete nd ae eRSn OER clanmcaaD aan —_ 274 274 — 255 255 
PIPININE OT AW CASEL Le. «Gols .o.sls.s: «ako siz orelsrt ave-ere.« ate sibs 86 27 124 65 10 75 
IBA STLGY emerges cw Oo arcs share ole 5 alee ee ee eee 32 25 76 36 99 164 
Boreal Gypesc ki? oncsekhtss cae oe eeeceleee eee 89 1,289 1,680 242 974 evel 
LON 38,528 SORTER CTO RECT Oe eT aoe 19 199 241 47 329 429 
Mitptericnte tater merce os said haters atalateneeet eet eter oe 100 255 386 180 413 766 
DSN Fab is Bs alee OG ots s eerv aides cls sesevaianets 2,152 13,839 19, 453 1,981 9,712 15, 203 
14 VIS fa Paratha ree Ae A Res ees ESC teach 1,212 4 1,361 1,824 59 1,949 
(Ons eee Any anne ree Rar Nein Ariat Ome He 12 70 207 15 115 287 
TET G) oy rs Ae, oan SO ea OnE oO mean cc cee nue aon — 22 22 — if 8 
ead ee are cic he 0.5 ce wives ot Se Bia sata Soot nea eneas 716 25 1,283 1,519 18 2,534 
PSCIMITTED yates Sane eae Sk Reo cine orteremars Rare ie 759 _— 759 507 — 507 

OlEst wane Doe Wo OPES On ae Nal ee ET ROL EE ESTs 30 78 130 95 167 287 
(01d Ae heey Sete SEES COS Oe ar Omni Inet re 108 111 335 165 524 892 

Dressed— 

Mile eh ahah ae ree eoesra OE chats ote ne dccea amine 32 71 357 23 116 545 
RACCOON foes teen ele clei rie cser _ 72 75 — 9 9 
Fur plates, mats, etc... — 2 4 — 21 55 
MO thersgyt eR ieee yclon se een ose ct semiay 128 1,085 1,895 34 1,059 1,734 

ir SOOGEAPPATEL cic. 6)o sepia ho ve clea a emote ce. 2,983 3,456 15,487 1,570 8,292 21,661 

Totals: Fes eicaescclssc.v a stqsencrisis aes asin 10,543 23,423 51,043 11,277 | 24,223 57,381 
IMPORTS 
i $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

Undressed— 
hina an GD Apu see deeds simciscete sei niaeet-Dcs arenes © 80 1 279 202 — 345 
BLOX SE oes een Oe ree aitn « eronsletntorasa/diaret raleyeisveve wetevave 326 255 1,270 618 680 2,633 
AGOLINS Wiles tos ne Mears face Siaiosle aoe te aE 27 22 185 49 14 107 
si Ree tac ata cit remieiierat eo cree «Cie i lemtere sane 1,513 2,753 10,531 1,331 2,145 9,268 
MSktah eet Teer erties _— 548 548 2,154 2,202 
Persian lamb sae sie ath snc take iene Gixeiesatet oer oes 453 484 1,631 208 491 1,030 
Ed go) ke ee Se eer we eae er See coe 7 4 73 12 37 221 
ATACCOOT Meee an a ota av Ie Se wi atiaile Aetiin wel = 1,890 1,891 11 2,768 2,784 
MUTATE ee, ore ater oda cc ese sare noo lets ae eral ous iovelerets 286 1,282 2,808 203 1,870 3,877 

Dressed— 
nb bers Pars Soest oe eee Roe etait 33 303 477 16 414 624 
LETS eer ROE UE See Oe aes ee ee ee aoe 2 478 516 10 1,210 1,412 
GAN ee Nate he de Maite late iis ae eine a ttatate slaieya rein ste 2 1,326 1,673 1 2,120 2,344 
BREOD BIG LATED doa iaetabsiveraete ates etsvaiteaeroterata sree 564 467 1,947 623 385 1,882 
fie plabes, WAG ChOsees odananieeas Ration Olas 214 437 1,207 444 273 1,652 
ERENRT so Sareea semen SORE a Dae ie cin fae erat 199 656 1,342 300 942 1,809 

PEPODUS BDDALOD ode ofc sles: 17s eis eleravenero orm s blopeie ss 211 151 761 576 343 1,620 

MT] OME ted ay ae ree MP ROIs Sern 3,917 11, 057 27,139 4,606 15,846 33,810 
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Subsection 2.—The Fur Processing Industry 


The general term ‘fur processing” includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry and 
the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts on 
a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods such 
as coats, scarves and gloves. Tables 7 and 8 give selected statistics for these industries 
on the ‘‘total activity” basis (see Chapter XVI on Manufactures) for 1964-68. In 1968, 
the fur dressing and dyeing industry processed the following major types of pelts: mink 
(all types) 1,764,870, muskrat 942,443, raccoon 686,330 and fox 148,098. Comparable 
figures for 1967 were 1,771,111, 792,476, 531,844 and 108,470, respectively. 


7.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing and Dyeing Industry, 1964-68 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
stablishmentansretceoner me eciternc hier crane tec No. 16 17 15 18 19 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 

LORD ccofercinrsnctetctstorareteo%e afaresetelsvever si sieiwit ve aue¥evetr interests No 84 85 82 67 86 
EP OMAIG Jace eat et Mee ROee Dol om nea eae “ 23 25 22 22 24 
Salaries paid eonmeacer ee atc nite eeiente $000 670 780 821 754 1,008 

Production and Related Employees— 
ULGATr teererehokelerencielefete ovetcvein crores eusiaretetnisicer iaterereteeeete No 641 689 612 488 511 
HSMAle sae ease eee Aa ee MES acres << 121 129 105 85 77 
WIASES PAIG accretion elo te cere eects oie $000 3,155 3,469 3,263 2,916 3,453 
Cost of materials used in manufacturing............ $’000 1,088 1,696 1,433 1,189 1,651 
IReltgitreatednem cer att eee ete hee en cee een 000 4,832 5,219 5, 264 4,416 5,161 
Amount received for treatment of furs and other 

manulacturing revenues cess seein cers $000 6,559 7,927 6,953 6,510 7,671 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry, 1964-68 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 

Scab lis lini ents ae eeevereinialovne cco cieeieiotesie ster etree etey = No. 433 406 406 401 390 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 

Males eee aranatie nan sito rec ceitoton sab mehivinn earns No. 448 465 422 408 376 

MHS ALG Te tarstay i sarciateel cide ois wise lar olties sis sllaiaaies sf 183 179 156 164 158 

DHAalariesipald waran aati sete neice etiklecmecrane $’000 3,493 3,506 3,516 3,611 3,628 
Production and Related Employees— 

AIC) Gas aereiai os Gee or RICO one COR RanIa inc oe No. 1,596 1,454 1,418 1,403 1,821 

Iemiale tty mitre nee cee eet ite evecke titoieorerees sa 804 727 699 673 854 

WAresIpAIde eee wre de ieee aire terrier sae $’000 9,578 9,552 9,624 10,183 14,370 
Cost of materials used in manufacturing............ $’000 39, 661 41,218 42,186 41,948 43, 858 
Value of factory shipments and other manufacturing 

TOV CUCM ee Oe ener ee eee $’000 62,536 64, 707 65,963 67,372 69,615 
pOtal Te Vienue seatsee cs pence nets tae ati oie $'000 64,515 66, 892 67,942 69, 454 71,445 


Section 3.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resource Management* 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces and territories of Canada are under the 
administration of their respective governments. [xceptions include those resources within 
the boundaries of the national parks and the Indian reserves, which are under the admini- 
stration of the Federal Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development is responsible for all Federal Government 
interests in wildlife resources except for those related to Indian affairs, which are admini- 
stered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the same Department. The Canadian Wildlife 


* Prepared by the respective provincial and federal departments responsible for fur resource management, 


The fresh and vigorous approach 
of Canada’s designers working 
with many Canadian wild and 
ranch-bred furs is creating an 
exciting new interest in fur fash- 
ions, although fur craftsmanship 
in Canada has always ranked with 
the best. The centre coat—a 
muskrat midi with raccoon collar 
and hem trim—is flanked on the 
left by a Canada Majestic violet 
mink with wide notched collar and 
darker mink hem, and on the right 
by a Canada Majestic triple-pearl 
mink with waist trim and jewelled 
buttons. 


Service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned and handles 
federal interests in relevant national and international problems (see pp. 56-58). Provincial 
fur resource management practices are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The wild fur industry in Newfoundland, as elsewhere, has been 
characterized by short-term instability and long-term decline. In general, the price of furs 
has declined in the past decade and, since the supply of trappers is partially determined by 
the profit motive, the number of trappers has also declined. As a result, the fur bearers of 
the province are now considered to be under-harvested. Because trapping is no longer 
profitable for the casual trapper and only large harvests and excellent pelt preparation can 
repay a trapper for his effort, the maintenance of trapping in Newfoundland requires that 
the resource be divided among a select group of professional trappers. 


tesearch and management of the Newfoundland wild fur industry is at present in 
progress in an effort to exploit this resource more fully. All beaver were harvested on the 
Island in the 1970 season under registered trapline management, which allows one beaver 
to be taken from each active lodge; in Labrador the quota is 20 beaver per trapper. There 
is no quota for other furbearers. More than $100,000 worth of wild fur was harvested in 
1969, about half of which was for beaver. Otter and fox were the next largest contributors, 
at about $30,000 and $25,000, respectively. A harvest of about 3,000 beaver and 1,000 
otter has been stable for the past several years. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia’s wild furbearers include beaver, muskrat, mink, otter, 
wildcat, lynx, fox, raccoon and weasel and the trapping of these animals provides supple- 
mentary income for some 3,500 persons who harvest from $100,000 to $200,000 worth of 
wild furs each year. The value, of course, depends on the numbers of each fur species 
available and on fur prices, both of which are subject to marked variations. 
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The beaver, once almost extinct in the province, is now the most valuable fur bearer 
taken. <A $2 licence is required by residents to trap a limited number of beavers (five to 20) 
between Noy. 1 and Jan. 15. No licence is required to trap other fur bearers, although a 
royalty must be paid to the province for each pelt of mink, otter, beaver, lynx and muskrat 
exported. These animals may be taken between Nov. 1 and Mar. 15 (depending on 
species). 


To increase knowledge of the beaver as a preparation for better management of its 
population, behaviour, feeding, movement and reproduction, studies are being conducted 
in the Tobeatic Wildlife Management Area in western Nova Scotia and in Thomson Station 
Sanctuary in Cumberland County (northeastern mainland Nova Scotia). In addition, 
data on reproduction, size, age, parasites and disease are collected from beavers harvested 
by trappers in all parts of the province. 


The Trappers’ Association of Nova Scotia, including several county trappers’ associa- 
tions as well as trappers from all parts of the province, has been organized so that the men 
closest to the fur resource may have a say in its wise use and management. One of the aims 
of the Association is to promote improved handling and marketing of the raw furs taken by 


trappers so as to upgrade over-all fur quality and thus command more profitable market 
prices for trappers. 


New Brunswick.—In New Brunswick, the harvest of wild fur bearing animals is 
carried out mainly by persons who trap only on a part-time basis. Between 3,000 and 
4,000 residents of the province annually supplement their incomes by trapping for beaver, 
bobeat, fisher, fox, marten, mink, muskrat, otter, raccoon, skunk, snowshoe hare, squirrel 
and weasel. However, beaver and muskrat are the two most important species. 


During the early 1900s, beavers became scarce in New Brunswick but, as a result of 
protection, they rapidly increased in numbers. The first open season in over 20 years was 
declared in 1944 and there has been an open season on beaver every year since 1953, the 
annual catch ranging from 7,000 to 10,000 pelts. There is no limit on beaver. In fact, 
damage caused by these animals to farm land, woodlots, highways and railways is of con- 


cern. The reproductive performance of the beaver is currently under investigation in 
New Brunswick. 


Investigations are also continuing into the ecology of the muskrat, about 24,000 of 
which are harvested each year. The trapping of fisher and marten was permitted during 
the 1964-65 trapping seascn for the first time since 1946 and up to 1969-70 about 150 fisher 
and 200 marten have been taken each year. These animals, found mainly in the northern 
part of the province, appear to be increasing in number and their range is extending south- 
ward. During the winters of 1966, 1967 and 1968, a number of fisher were live-trapped and 
released in the Fundy Mountains in the southeastern part of the province in an attempt to 
re-establish them there. Mink and otter are not abundant in New Brunswick but during 


the fall trapping season the catches range from 1,000 to 1,800 for mink and from 200 to 
350 for otter. 


Provincial legislation allows for changes in the trapping seasons to be made on short 
notice. Thus, the seasons may be manipulated to allow for the most efficient and practical 
utilization of the fur resources of the province. 


Quebec.—The fur trade has been of considerable importance to Quebec since the 
earliest days of New France and the province still ranks among Canada’s prime fur pro- 
ducers. At present, the most important native species, in order of value, are beaver, 
Arctic fox, muskrat, mink, lynx, seal, otter and marten. 


Wild fur management began in 1932 when a Hudson’s Bay Company factor leased a 
private reserve at Rupert House. The Company took over administration of this reserve, 
and a second, at Nottoway House, was leased by the Company in 1938. Strict conservation 
measures were enforced within the two reserves and proved so successful that the provincial 
government took over their administration and later set aside other Crown lands for the 
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exclusive use of Indian trappers. Ten reserves are now under conservation: Rupert House, 
7,875 sq. miles; Nottoway, 11,700 sq. miles; Vieux Comptoir, 19,525 sq. miles; Fort Georges, 
34,150 sq. miles; Abitibi, 30,475 sq. miles; Great Victoria Lake, 7,825 sq. miles; Mistassini, 
55,300 sq. miles; Roberval, 26,925 sq. miles; Bersimis, 31,925 sq. miles; and Saguenay, 
83,600 sq. miles. 


A separate system of registered lands for white trappers is in force in the area of Abitibi 
East, Abitibi West, Rouyn-Noranda, Témiscamingue, Pontiac and part of Saguenay 
County. Each leaseholder has exclusive trapping rights on his lands and is subject to very 
strict regulation. Trapping of fur bearing animals other than beaver is not restricted either 
on the reserves or on registered lands, except that the general regulations dealing with 
protection of animals or limits on catches must be complied with. Biological studies have 
been undertaken recently to evaluate the results of this system. 


In 1968-69, the value of wild furs to the trapper was close to $3,000,000 which, of 
course, was only a fraction of the value of the finished product. 


Ontario.— Legislation for the management of wild fur bearers had its beginning in 
Ontario with the setting of seasons in 1860 by an Act of Upper Canada. However, 32 
years passed before there was any field staff to enforce the regulations and then began an 
era of restrictive legislation to protect species threatened by the earlier exploitation. 
Progress beyond the restrictive enforcement of open and closed seasons has come about 
only in the past 20 or 30 years. The first steps in this direction involved the setting aside 
of special Indian hunting areas in which non-Indians were not allowed to trap. 


The registered trapline system was introduced in 1935 on a very small scale. This 
system is based on government recognition of the desirability of full utilization of the 
resource and the more efficient management that results when one individual enjoys the 
exclusive right to trap on such an area. In its early stages, surveyed townships were as- 
signed as trapline areas but more explicit trapline boundaries, established in 1947-48, now 
cover the province and mostly follow natural physiographical features. At the same time, 
resident traplines were established in areas of patented land, which means most of southern 
Ontario; these are blocks of land on which trappers are licensed to trap, providing they 
make their own written agreements with the landowners. Trapline licences are renewable 
annually as long as the trapper meets the conditions of the regulations and continues to 
trap. Trappers may sell the equipment and improvements they have made on their lines 
and thus have a vested interest in their traplines. 


In full realization that fur is a natural resource that cannot in nature be stockpiled, 
and is harvested on a commercial basis only, the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
has assisted the Ontario Trappers’ Association to establish their fur auction at North Bay. 
This allows the trappers to sell furs on a competitive market and realize their full value. 


Beaver continue to provide the greater part of the earnings from wild furs for Ontario’s 
8,000 trappers. During the 1968-69 season, 162,000 beaver pelts at an estimated value of 
$2,866,000 were marketed by trappers; the total estimated value of all wild furs harvested 
in the province was $4,906,000. 


Manitoba.—Trapping and trading in furs is Manitoba’s oldest industry and the 
province still produces some of the finest wild pelts in the world, the annual value of which 
averages about $1,900,000. The industry continues to be of particular economic importance 
to the full-time white and native trappers in the northern areas and also for many part-time 
trappers in the southern part of the province. 


When registered traplines were established nearly 30 years ago, indiscriminate trapping 
was all but eliminated and illegal trapping was sharply reduced, thus giving protection to 
both the animals and the trapline operators. The Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, which administers the fur resources of the province, has been striving by area 
reorganization to enlarge traplines so that the trappers may earn more money to compen- 
sate for the rising cost of living. The use of snowmobiles has made it possible for them to 
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cover lines more thoroughly and in less time, permitting them to handle larger territories. 
The once-scarce beaver has been rehabilitated through years of contiolled and managed 
harvest and is now the most valuable fur bearer taken but during the past decade new rec- 
ords in the production of muskrat, mink, lynx, fisher and otter have been established. 
A live-transplant project has been undertaken to re-stock areas where the marten has become 
depleted. 

A trapper education program was started by the Department in 1958 to improve the 
general handling of furs and to achieve a certain measure of standardization in pelt care. 
This program has shown gratifying results and has been expanded to include improved 
trapping methods and the use of humane traps. A booklet, The Manitoba Trappers’ Guide, 
is available from the Conservation Education Branch of the Department. 


Manitoba works in close co-operation with federal and other provincial agencies in the 
promotion of quality furs by exhibiting collections of representative wild furs at European 
fairs. A Winnipeg fur auction company, one of the largest in Western Canada, serves as 
an important fur selling and exporting agency for Manitoba trappers and fur dealers, with 
buyers attending from a number of Huropean fur centres, from the United States and from 
Eastern Canada. 


Saskatchewan.—Before 1945, little was done to control the trapping of beaver and 
muskrat in Saskatchewan, other than to establish closed seasons when the fur bearers 
became depleted from over-trapping, and the lack of a conservation and management 
policy had a disastrous effect on both the fur resources and the livelihood of trappers. 
In 1944, the provincial government set up a committee to study trapping problems and 
the following year the South Saskatchewan Muskrat Trapping Program was instituted. 
Under this plan, individuals received exclusive rights to trap on definite land locations. 
Owners and occupants received first consideration, with special priority given to Indians 
and metis on Crown lands. Muskrat quotas were established to assure continuing popula- 
tions, and marketing of pelts under government supervision was instituted. 


In 1946, under federal-provincial agreement, all Crown lands north of the 58rd parallel 
were set up as the Northern Fur Conservation Block. Up to $50,000 a year was to be 
expended over the following ten years to establish and administer conservation areas, 
purchase equipment, pay salaries of personnel, transplant live beaver and build dams; 
the Federal Government agreed to assume 60 p.c. of the cost and the province the re- 
mainder. A Fur Advisory Committee, with representation from the provincial Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and the federal Indian Affairs Branch, was set up to supervise 
the program. Organization of conservation areas was left to the trappers. Five-man 
councils were elected jn all districts, with Indian, metis and white trappers sharing privi- 
leges, obligations and responsibilities on an equal basis. Conservation measures and 
licensing regulations were initiated. In 1956, the agreement was extended for another ten 
years with minor changes and in 1962 a co-ordinating body was set up by the Fur Advisory 
Committee to promote better communications and understanding of the fur program. 
In 1966, the agreement was again extended until 1972 and the sharable amount was later 
raised 1o $120,000. The northern fur conservation program in Saskatchewan has served 
as an important vehicle to encourage these people to plan and carry out other programs 
vital to their own well-being. 

During the two decades of the province’s fur program, security of trappers has been 
strengthened; fur bearer population has reached a higher general level, particularly of 
beaver; quotas have put trapping on a sustained-yield basis; poaching has been almost 
eliminated; higher water levels resulting from the comeback of beaver have improved the 
habitat for other wildlife; and Indian, metis and white trappers are sharing alike in the 
self-government of trapping areas and in fur management programs. 


Alberta.—Plans have been formulated for the reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the provincial Department of Lands and Forests. Under the new set-up, a fur 
management section will be established to work strictly on the fur resources of the province. 
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More meetings will be held with registered trappers to increase the exchange of informa- 
tion between them and the Division’s officers and a more intensive program is being 
initiated to eliminate as far as possible the misuse of trapping areas by certain trappers 
and, by amalgamation, to form trapping areas into better economic units. The Alberta 
Government submits pelts to the main fur exhibits in Canada and Hurope, a policy that 
has increased the interest of foreign and Canadian buyers in Alberta furs. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia wild fur resource is administered by the 
Fish and Wildlife Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Regula- 
tions are derived under authority of the Wildlife Act and resource use is controlled under 
the registered trapline system, in effect since 1926. Registered traplines are areas of 
Crown land allotted, for the purpose of trapping wild fur, to trappers who are resident in 
the province. Registration of a specific trapline is renewable on an annual basis by the 
trapper, subject to certain requirements of tenure aimed at conservation and sustained 
yield of fur species. Approximately 3,000 trappers are involved in provincial wild fur 
production, of whom one half are Indians. The market value of wild fur produced during 
the fur harvest of 1968-69 was $649,969, with beaver, marten, squirrel and mink together 
comprising about 78 p.c. of the total value. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


Section 1.—-Canada’s Mineral Industry* 


The Canadian mineral industry experienced a very successful and progressive year in 
1969 notwithstanding a pause in the average increase of production value recorded from 
1960 to 1968 of over 8 p.c. a year. Exploration for new deposits of base metals, uranium, 
coal, oil and gas continued unabated in widespread areas, as did the further exploration of 
mineral occurrences previously recorded. Development of properties for production in 
1970 and in succeeding years continued at a high rate and future development of many 
others was apparent as a result of a large number of production and marketing appraisals 
undertaken. Despite the pause in the high growth rate of Canada’s value of mineral out- 
put in 1969, which was primarily the result of labour disputes in the iron ore and nickel- 
copper industries, the mineral and mineral processing industries remained strong and 
buoyant and continued to successfully compete for markets in the world’s major consuming 
areas. 


The value of Canada’s mineral production in 1969, according to preliminary statistics, 
was $4,690,642,200, down slightly from the all-time record of $4,725,341,147 in 1968. Had 
not long strikes occurred in some major mineral commodity industries, the year’s mineral 
production growth rate would have reached the average of nearly 8.4 p.c. a year from 
1960-68 and exceeded it because of increased prices for most commodities and the continuing 
high rate of industrial activity in Canada’s main marketing areas. 


Canada produces about 60 different minerals from domestic deposits. The 10 leading 
minerals in- 1969 contributed 79.1 p.c. of the total value of mineral output and were worth 
$3,708,600,000. The 20 leading minerals of the 60 produced in Canada regularly con- 
tribute nearly 95 p.c. of the total value; in 1969 they contributed 95.1 p.c. The leading 
minerals were, with 1968 output shown in _ brackets: . petroleum, $1,010,200,000 
($937,300,000); copper, $574,200,000 ($607,900,000); nickel, $482,400,000 ($528,200,000); 

* Prepared under the direction of J. Austin, Deputy Minister of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, 


Ottawa, in the Minerals and Metals Division, Mineral Resources Branch. The statistics in the tables throughout 
the Chapter were compiled in the Industry Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The Brenda copper-molybdenum mine, not far from Kelowna, is the largest of three new British Columbia 


copper mines to come into production in 1970. The crushing and concentrating plant is equipped to 
handle 24,000 tons of open-pit ore a day. 


George Hunter 


Indusmin's new silica processing plant at Midland, Ont., began operations in 1970. Feed for the mill 
comes from an extensive deposit of high-grade silica some 120 miles north of the plant and ifs output 
of 500,000 tons of product a year will be used in the glass, ceramics and chemicals industry. 
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iron ore, $431,900,000 ($532,700,000); zinc, $364,400,000 ($326,900,000); natural gas, 
$263,600,000 ($225,300,000); asbestos, $196,800,000 ($185,000,000); cement, $171,300,000 
($152,000,000); sand and gravel, $130,600,000 ($129,500,000); and silver, $83,200,000 
($104,100,000). 


There is varied distribution of mineral production in most regions of Canada. Except 
for a few mineral commodity requirements, such as manganese, chromium, bauxite and tin, 
Canada produces nearly all of its mineral requirements and has substantial reserves to meet 
the ever-increasing domestic demand and to maintain its high rate of mineral and mineral- 
based exports. It leads the world in the production of asbestos, nickel, zine and silver, is 
second in molybdenum, titanium concentrates, gypsum, uranium and potash, and stands 
high in the production of many other major minerals including copper, lead, iron ore, gold, 
platinum metals and cobalt. 


The mineral industry has always been dependent, in large measure, for its well-being 
and growth on exports, about 60 p.c. of its output to the prime processing stage being ex- 
ported. It is the country’s leading resource-based industry and exports of minerals and 
fabricated mineral products have led all export sectors for many years. Exports of minerals 
and fabricated mineral products in 1969 were valued at $3,913,078,000 compared with 
$3,992,878,000 in 1968 and $3,348,708,000 in 1967; they accounted for 27 p.c. of Canada’s 
total commodity exports. About 60 p.c. went to the United States, 12 p.c. to Britain, 8 p.c. 
to Japan, and 9 p.c. to countries of the European Common Market; the remainder was 
shipped to many countries throughout the world as this category of exports goes to some 
80 countries in all. 


As a result of a continuing high rate of industrial production in the major markets of 
the world, the demand for higher amounts of minerals and metals remained strong and 
growing in 1969, with prices generally firmer. Industrial growth was particularly strong 
in Japan and West Germany and at moderately good rates in the United States and Canada; 
the same general trends are expected to continue in 1970. Britain, in recent years, has 
not experienced the same high rates of industrial activity as have the aforementioned 
market areas for Canada’s minerals and mineral products but an improvement was apparent 
in 1969 that will probably continue. From 60 to 65 p.c. of Canadian production of crude 
minerals is exported, most of it to the United States, Britain, Japan and West Germany. 
Therefore, the well-being of the country’s mineral industry is dependent largely on Canada’s 
competitive position in those markets relative to the position of other export-oriented 
mineral-producing countries. 


Prices of minerals and metals in 1969 were generally higher with only a few exceptions, 
notably elemental sulphur, silver and potash, each of which was lower because of oversupply. 
The supplies of most major non-ferrous metals were tight throughout the year and there 
were increased prices for copper, nickel, lead, zinc, aluminum, tin and platinum, the largest 
percentage increase being for copper. Iron ore prices remained the same, generally, 
throughout the year, the level having remained stable for several years, particularly in 
North American markets. Iron ore has been in an oversupply situation for some time but 
in the last quarter of 1969 there was evidence of a firming in prices that may indicate the 
emergence of a seller’s market. Substantial price advances occurred for many of the alloy- 
ing, additive, reactive and less common metals in 1969. Notable price advances took place 
for columbium, cobalt, chromium, molybdenum, titanium, vanadium, tungsten and 
zirconium and for many metals recovered as byproducts of base metal smelting and refining, 
such as selenium, tellurium, bismuth and the platinum group metals. The unit value of 
uranium production in Canada was again lower, even though there was a modest increase in 
production. 


Of the industrial minerals group, both potash and sulphur continued in oversupply and 
prices tended to be lower, although the volume of production of each was higher in 1969. 
Asbestos remained in strong demand and prices were steady with further increases imminent 
as the year closed. 
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1.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1969 
Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

sto Jorma sae as 10, 221,255 2,23 || 1935..... 312,344,457 | 28.84 || 1961r 2,602, 767,477 142.71 
IUCN Bing cliche Sone 16, 763, 353 3.51 |) 1940..... 529,825,035 | 46.55 || 1962'....] 2,840,299, 299 152.84 
1895. 20,505,917 4.08 || 1945. 498,755,181 41.31 || 1963* 3,026,880, 313 159.89 
LO OO; Seuss 8 64,420,877 12.15 || 19501 1,045, 450,073 76.24 |) 1964: 3,364,929, 279 174.44 
UO0S. are leiints ses 69,078,999 MOO) oor aera 1,795,310, 796 | 114.37 || 1965" 3,714, 467,571 189.09 
Oe eres cee 106, 823 , 623 15.29 || 1956..... 2,084,905, 554 | 129.65 || 1966+ 3,980,304, 565 198.87 
WONG rs ismcaetat 137,109,171 TOSS IP RYE 8 cc 2,190,322,392 | 131.87 || 1967..... 4,406, 356,883 | 215.94 
MOD Ocrue ae aeterets 227,859,665 | 26.63 || 1958..... 2,100, 789,088 | 122.99 |) 1968..... 4,725,341,147 | 227.79 
MO DD MSc larity cots 226, 583, 333 24,38 || 1959..... 2,409,020,511 | 137.79 || 1969p 4,690,642,200 | 222.72 
LOS On meee 279,873,578 27.42) 1) 1960... 2,492,509,981 | 139.48 


1 Value of Newfoundland production included from 1949. 


Following the United States and the Soviet Union, Canada is the world’s largest 
producer of diversified mineral products and leads the world in mineral exports. Minerals 
have always had a prominent role in the country’s total economic growth and development, 
both economically and geographically. This has been particularly so since World War II 
and especially so since 1950 when the value of mineral production was 5.8 p.c. of the gross 
national product (GNP) of $18,000,000,000 compared with 6.7 p.c. of $65,700,000,000 in 
1967; it declined to 6.6 p.c. of $71,400,000,000 in 1968 and to about 6.0 p.c. of $78,500,000,000 
in 1969 largely because of lost production due to strike action at major mining and mineral 
processing operations. 


Copper was again the leading mineral of the metallics group in 1969 although its produc- 
tion, both mined and refined, was lower than in 1968 because of losses incurred through 
labour stoppages. Mines were brought to production in several countries and many were 
being explored and developed for production at widely scattered locations throughout the 


world. The rate of discovery and development of copper deposits in Canada exceeds the 
VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION* AND ITS PERCENTAGE 
oF BOLL OF THE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1935-69 PER CENT 
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2 METALLICS, NON-METALLICS, FUELS, STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


The current technical revolution in 

mining and associated industries has 

changed the concept and size of 

equipment as well as management 
techniques. 


Massive ore-loading facilities, the 
largest in the world, are in operation 
at Sept Iles, Que., where ore from the 
Quebec—Labrador iron mines is loaded 
at a rate of 15,000 tons an hour. 


Control panel of a modern concen- 
rating plant where the computer is 
replacing the slide rule. 


losses incurred through mine closures and new production is scheduled from five provinces 
and the Yukon Territory. The outstanding feature of the Canadian copper industry in 
recent years has been the development to production and the continuing discovery of large, 
low-grade copper and copper-molybdenum deposits in British Columbia and the possibility 
of a similar pattern in the Yukon Territory. Also, substantial tonnages are being found in 
long-established mining areas and in the more remote and unexplored areas of Ontario, 
Quebec and Manitoba. 

Nickel production was curtailed in 1969 because of the prolonged strikes at the Ontario 
operations of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited (Inco) and Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines Limited, that shut off nearly 77 p.c. of Canada’s production capacity. 
It was, however, second in value to copper among the metallics, replacing iron ore which 
also suffered severe production losses because of long strikes in Quebec, Labrador and 
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Ontario mines. Iron ore production declined from 47,400,000 tons in 1968 to 40,000,000 
tons and in value from $532,700,000 to $431,900,000, declines of 15.6 p.c. and 18.9 p.c., 
respectively. There was evidence late in the year of a firming trend in iron ore prices in 
North American and European markets, particularly for good grade ores and especially for 
pellets and high grade concentrates with special properties. The iron ore situation appears 
to be changing from the one of abundance and oversupply that has been prevalent for several 
years to one of balanced supply and demand or perhaps one of shortage for preferred types. 

Zinc recorded new highs in 1969 in quantity produced and value and Canada was again 
the world’s leading mine producer. Production was 1,196,291 tons valued at $364,400,000 
compared with 1,159,392 tons valued at $326,900,000 in 1968, the previous record for 
Canadian mine production of zinc. The value of lead production at $95,400,000, compared 
with $91,400,000 in 1968, was higher although production was lower at 315,032 tons com- 
pared with 340,171 tons. The value of production in 1969 was higher for bismuth, cad- 
mium, columbium, magnesium, mercury, molybdenum, and tellurium; value was lower for 
antimony, cobalt, the platinum group, silver, uranium and yttrium. 

The production value of industrial minerals increased to $908,300,000 in 1969 from 
$890,200,000 in the previous year; non-metallics declined slightly in value to $447,100,000 
and structural materials increased to $461,200,000 from $443,300,000. The industrial 
minerals sector is an important part of Canada’s total mineral economy with output nearly 
doubling since 1960 and rising at about 8 p.c. a year since 1950. The five leading non- 
metallics in 1969 were asbestos, potash, elemental sulphur, salt and titanium-dioxide; other 
leading non-metallics included gypsum, sulphur in smelter gases, peat moss and sodium 
sulphate. Potash and elemental sulphur, recovered in the processing of sour natural gas, 
each increased production capacities in Saskatchewan and Alberta, respectively, but each 
suffered severely by conditions of oversupply and consequent lower prices in export markets. 
It will probably be well into the 1970s before conditions begin to improve for either com- 
modity. Asbestos and titanium-dioxide for pigments are also primarily export-oriented for 
their continued well-being but their markets remained strong at improved prices. Most 
of the other non-metallics are dependent mainly on the domestic market and most of them 
recorded slightly increased production. Structural materials, consisting of clay products, 
cement, lime, sand and gravel, and crushed stone, are used almost entirely by the domestic 
construction industry and their output is therefore related directly to the rate of activity 
in that industry. 


High school and uni- 
versity students work 
as miner-trainees below 
ground at Elliot Lake, 
Ont. Efficient opera- 
tion of today’s complex 
mining equipment re- 
quires highly _ skilled 
personnel. 
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The value of production of mineral fuels—coal, natural gas, natural gas byproducts, 
and crude petroleum—attained another record of $1,461,400,000 from the previous year’s 
record of $1,342,500,000. Crude petroleum output, at $1,010,200,000, exczeded the 
$1,000,000,000-mark for the first time. Natural gas output increased substantially and 
that of natural gas byproducts (liquids) rose moderately; coal production declined slightly 
both in tonnage and value. Many significant developments occurred in the energy minerals 
sector of the industry that will have long-lasting influences on future production. They 
were varied in nature and related to both industrial and governmental matters on national 
and international questions including the method by which the mineral commodities can be 
most economically moved to markets. In 1969, Western Canada was on its way to be- 
coming a substantial supplier of metallurgical coal to Japanese markets from large deposits 
being developed for production in 1970 and in subsequent years. 


2.—Value of Mineral Production, by Class, 1960-69 


. Non- Structural 
Year Metallics Giakalizes Fuels Materials Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1,406, 558, 061 197,505,783 565, 851,829 322,594, 308 2,492,509, 981 
1,387,159, 036 210,467,786 673,794, 892° 331,345, 763 2,602,767,477" 
1,496, 433,950 217,453,009 770,245, 5075 356, 166, 833 2,840,299, 299F 
1,509,536, 931 253, 452,413 884,879, 853° 379,011,116 3,026, 880,313t 
1,701,648, 538 287,497,000 972,725,417' 403 , 058, 324 3,364,929, 279° 
1,907,575, 899 327,238,901 1,045,490, 867° 434, 161,904 3,714, 467,571" 
1,984, 672,572 363,387,717 1,151,594,654r 480,649, 622° 3,980,304, 565° 
2,285, 279,477 406, 269, 252 1,260, 147,793 454,660,361 4,406,356, 883 
2,492,599, 647 446,922,191 1,342,549, 863 443,269,446 4,725,341, 147 
2,320,947, 545 447,088,679 1,461,399, 987 461,206,039 4,690,642, 200 


Capital and repair expenditure for the mining industry was $1,448,000,000, up slightly 
from that of $1,411,000,000 in 1968; the forecast expenditure for 1970 is $1,562,000,000. 

The volume of mineral production index, which measures the mining industry’s 
absolute growth (1961=100), declined 1.8 p.c. in 1969 to 149.9 from 152.7 in 1968; the 
1960-69 average annual rate of growth was 4.8 p.c. In comparison, the volume index of 
total industrial production increased 5 p.c. to 167.9 from 159.8 in 1968 and the average 
annual rate of growth in the period 1960-69 was 6.3 p.c. 


3.—Quantity Indexes of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1960-69 


(1961=100) 
Mining Industry 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Metal: Mines. chor tcc keee teas. 107.3 | 100.0 | 101.1 | 103.9 | 120.6 | 124.5 | 125.0 | 133.8 | 142.6 | 126.9 
Gold, placer and quartz.......... 104.4 | 100.0 | 92.6] 88.8] 85.3] 79.2] 71.8] 65.4] 58.8] 52.4 
ET ORS Ate tasin tic seis Fo sive clewlow en 103.6 | 100.0 | 142.4 | 173.0 | 229.5 | 242.6 | 261.1 | 276.1 | 311.4 | 267.7 
Miscellancouss. suse nevccetle onan 108.5 | 100.0 | 99.5] 98.6 | 121.5 | 135.5 | 185.8 | 122.0 | 129.0 | 116.3 
Non-metal Mines (except coal)....| 91.5 | 100.0 | 109.3 | 121.9 | 138.7 | 161.8 | 179.2 | 192.8 | 196.1 | 221.6 
SDC VON pers cccB cain oo alt aavele aisccheraa 90.3 | 100.0 | 103.4 | 109.2 | 118.9 | 123.4 | 184.7 | 180.6 | 124.9 | 138.0 
MRC rAal Preis, asec cata cons 87.1 | 100.0 | 111.3 | 119.1 | 128.3 | 135.2 | 145.6 | 158.0 | 164.3 | 180.0 
Dal Seocesaneeeee senate near e. 107.0 | 100.0 | 97.2 | 103.7 | 108.9 | 108.6 | 105.9 | 106.2 | 96.6} 93.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gas..| 85.7 | 100.0 | 113.7 | 121.7 | 131.7 | 139.8 | 152.5 | 166.9 | 176.1 | 195.0 

Totals, Mines (incl. Milling), 

Quarries and Oil Wells...... 97.4 | 100.0 | 104.8 | 110.6 | 124.9 | 131.6 | 136.5 | 145.2 | 152.7 | 149.9 
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—Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1968 and 1969 
1968 1969P 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$ $ 
Metallics Mra nayeecn ie eee ee ee eae ne 2,492,599, 647 aa 2,320, 947,545 
ESTA GLIN OD Wrereresvovefr sven ia ie pate sun teenie nee eee lb. 1,159,960 614,779 845,000 507,000 
Bismuthtemeeer em ecicece et test mnens : 648 , 232 2,457,594 720,698 3,260,199 
(acm UTS fe. Peay a aetine Meee Se s 5,014,965 14,292,650 4,368,405 15,010, 186 
CNotumena er ce eee oe 468,512 450,946 888,361 925,831 
Gobale ey ete ent ein bee ae £ 4,029,549 8, 687, 652 3,203,947 6,921,780 
Columibium (Gb:Os moqauseine weenie Me 2,181,304 2,036,315 3,010,356 2,925,698 
Copper yeas aearicn AL ee art aate so 1, 266,625,187 607,944,415 || 1,116,455,909 574,193,275 
Colder ea tae aoe eee ns 02.t 2,748,021 103, 439, 321 2,502, 169 94,331,773 

ae ESN SCE OO are aoa eran eee ag : ab, sre 
TROMOLe He yee ee coc naar clot ton 47, 443, 308 532,694,110 40,000, 640 431,930,310 
ironere mel Gamatee corre wor ntae aoe ora eocrere ws 22,022,849 ee 23,475,000 
LESSENS aise; & ceo aap eeteh vec E tin ae oO ee lb. 680,350,911 91,439, 162 630, 063 , 880 95,391,671 
Magnesrimern seen mnchieiecos con mee a 19, 856, 937 6,181,992 20,969,620 7,093,714 

Mier Gury: # ery. artis er rnc reve Mr oeee ts ~ ae Ae 
Molybdenunive see ents ce lb. 22,464,273 37,317,958 30, 291,644 52,623,117 
INT GG] Beene ee nets ies eee eet ets eos < 528,716, 212 528, 235,798 426,650,432 482,412,858 
Pilabinum erOup peer ece Neher eee ce o7.t. 485,891 46,199,718 266, 100 26,449, 000 
Seleniumeanre rachis vac transects lb. 635,510 3, 082,228 710,618 4,375,563 
Silver eran mur the tee eee cen te ayn 07.6, 45,012,797 104,114,599 43,092,976 ‘33. 169, 443 
Renin Saget et eee eee weer lb 70,991 458, 602 103,777 671,588 
Adios (AMO Gono densaceaccenedooc a 139,191 261,836 29,014 55. 127 
ASL TI Te see ONAN en tye eee « 358,191 497, 885 268 , 000 493,120 

LEMP \WMOM crate nochanadavobonetronnon aoe ae ee ee ni 
WraniuimaiGUis@s)e ese see eeee ae lb. 7,402,196 52, 284, 580 7,709,547 49, 665, 506 
VG urea O4K OME saan oegnooponucoee ase “ 113,330 936 , 067 86,127 675,549 
PANO S io oor b.o0 AOU DEO: OD CHE SOc TEE OE ee 2,318,784, 367 326,948,596 || 2,392, 581,968 364,390, 287 
INon=metallicsiarsancnec cl ocemee rece cera ee 446, 922,191 60 447,088,679 
PATS OMIOUSTOXIC Gree ms sieitien ie oe: lb. 689, 004 48,527 700,000 50,000 
IAS DES UOSwomen ticle meee ciran ine sepa ton 1,595,951 185, 024, 662 1,596, 450 196,759, 000 
IS ATE meee aire crane fe) es Re oe 138,059 1,262,687 141 392 1,419,568 
Diatomites semen ceenet RS eS ore fs 521 17,159 487 11,340 
Heldspareatert ee. ace mio s 10,620 243,678 11,743 309, 123 
DAIS ST eax onan uohathan Grau oe ne DA AEaH i 2,603,347 ne 3,036,470 
Geom stones enone ce menec caiincce lb. 55,015 114,670 45,000 107,500 
Gry psuimrenepeecir eit acuta nate ton 5,926,940 11,825,382 6,871,971 13, 433, 102 

LIGNIN IOa SEs mnt rendered OURO ATOae | Oe BECO TIDE oe Fe he + 
Magnesitic dolomite and brucite............ ie 3,045,984 x, 3,000,000 
Nepheline syenite.................05- ton 426,595 4,738,008 502, 893 5,881,818 

INTIS RoyeA SS eho5 i ARE AE cn ices PR dO Pee ne 8 A ae ue oe ae 
ED UIMOSS te erence eae itn tits ton 293 , 628 8,658, 194 314,100 8,717,000 
ROtasae (Ko). werceeeen cao cee i 2,917,611 65,121,399 3,146,160 67,119,877 
Payniteup yannoties eae escimencnnas “ 314,197 2,286, 442 323 , 432 2,111,198 
Quantaeynemrm tees ta ices me ar oe 2,554,565 5,703,746 2,263, 594 5, 853, 623 
Sal Gi trerer vere err yrceun hey ncat casio: “f 4,864, 324 31,170,092 4,247,170 29,424, 420 
Soapstone, talc, pyrophyllite.......... a 80,589 1,080, 654 81,427 Ie OMe 2tS 
Sodium sulphate Seen eee fang iae antes ° 459, 669 7,082,575 508, 484 8,388,717 
Sulphur, injsmelter'cas.....asee see ef 666,370 8,915, 202 550, 804 8,221,795 
Sulphurselementalleecnes a. ode ee: se 2,580,746 79,963, 600 2,984,937 62,986,315 
elbiGaniuma dioxic omeuCusennn en raeraieiinie or a. 28,016, 183 y 29, 066, 600 
UI CLS Beers epee hr inte eine ee eee ne aes 1,342,549, 863 ee 1,461,399, 937 
Code eer he ene moe one ton 10,980,850 53,935,893 10,635,098 52,038,954 
iINaturalivascccerivecc tric oars ae Mcf. | 1,692,300, 787 225, 268,658 1,985, 280,751 263, 564, 593 
Natural gas byproducts............... bbl. 58,613, 102 126, 057,696 66, 106, 853 135, 566, 258 
Petroleum icrudes...ccsacsnancenceee. ae 379, 396, 276 937, 287,616 407,498,677 1,010, 230, 132 
Structural Materials.......................- 443, 269, 446 461, 206, 039 
Clay productssemecn ans. menses e ie hagsenete aes 48,721,444 ae 50,995,351 
Cemeniwer te ea cist wiser ares ote ton 8,165,805 152,003,739 8,543,622 171, 257, 887 
Urb naVENs Ya ctrl 5.Gr o Mee COR Ore ee a ete < 1,439, 967 17,385,635 1,718,155 20,108,301 
Sandrangs gravel sete at aciec aon: #6 205, 234, 509 129, 500, 553 204, 060,000 130,650,000 
SCONE Sete an eaen aera sea o mere cine a 75,939, 767 95,658,075 70,069, 100 88,194, 500 
Grand; Totals incase snes cee seoete 4,725,341, 147 4,690, 642,200 
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5.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1960-69 


Mineral 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 
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Provincial and Territorial Mineral Production in 1969 


Ontario has long been the leading mineral-producing province in Canada and was 
again the leader in 1969, although the gap between that province and Alberta, the second 
largest producer, closed appreciably; Ontario’s proportion of the total Canadian value of 
mineral production declined from 28.7 p.c. in 1968 to 25.9 p.c. in 1969 while Alberta’s rose 
from 23.1 p.c. to 25.4 p.c. The narrowing of the gap was the result of steadily higher 
output of petroleum and natural gas in Alberta and of production losses in Ontario caused 
by labour disputes in the country’s two largest nickel-producing plants, both of which also 
produce many byproducts of their nickel-copper operations that were discontinued for a 
lengthy period. Following the two leading provinces were: Quebec with 15.4 p.c. of the 
value of output, British Columbia with 9.0 p.c., Saskatchewan 7.4 p.c., Manitoba 5.2 p.c., 
Newfoundland 5.1 p.e. and the other provinces and the territories ranging downward from 


2.5 p.c. to 0.02 p.c. 
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6.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1960-69 


Newfound- Prince 
Year land (inel. Edward S bbs B ere k Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Labrador) Island Ore RUDSW10. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOCO Rae iorcce te sieisierese 86, 637, 123 1,172,587 | 65,453,531 | 17,072,739 |446, 202,726 983,104, 412 58,702,697 
LOGIE eee cereene 91,618,709 606,644 | 61,693,156 | 18,801,981 |455,522,983 | 943,669,488 | 101,489,840 
L962) agape omannse ste ot 101,858,960 677,906 | 61,651,093 | 21,811,575 |519,453,166 | 913,342,141 | 158,932,169 
LOG BR otros aire ces 137,796,707 798,345 | 66,317,617 | 28,343,483 [540,615,068 | 874,208,868 | 169,626,688 
LOGS Se Re teveseleiereioteserd 182, 152,656 831,283 | 66,073,596 | 48,676,712 |684,583,430 | 904,077,030 | 173,872,576 
[96D Sioncrcsc os onne 207, 557,627 599,387 | 70,771,827 | 82,164,344 |715,900,978 | 993,730,951 | 182,143,774 
LOGO Prtaverereercsors sarees 244,020,086 | 1,062,513 | 85,416,974 | 90,207,633 |771,179,636 | 957,851,890 | 179,342,104 
OGTR tes ceneeariet 266,365,149 | 1,775,001 | 77,226,142 | 90,440,172 |741, 485,723 |1,194,548,906 | 184,678,564 
1968 ane motets 309,711,994 976,742 | 56,927,553 | 88,451,436 |728, 783,871 |1,355,628,670 | 209,625,533 
L9G ORR aR een bel 239,093,692 | 1,050,000 | 54,175,233 | 98,393,595 |720, 067,082 |1,214,456,935 | 245,595,701 
British Yukon Northwest 
Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia Territory Territories Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOGO evteereentacte sects 212,098, 225 395,344,010 | 186,261,646 13,330,198 27,135,087 || 2,492,509,981 
ADO Tes ode teats a 215,210, 168 495,548,442 | 187,713,736 12,750,304 18,142,076 || 2,602,767,477* 
OG ZS sencsthtvestesiee ere 241,889,176 555,480,984 | 234,493,431 13, 137,730 17,570,968 || 2,840,299,299r 
19GB tesietec. tonsa 274,171, 427 644,387,580 | 260,356,615 14, 366, 936 15,891,029 | 3,026,880,313° 
1964 Pe orck nee ones 293,245,302 709,407,372 | 268,723,824 15,204, 103 18,081,395 || 3,364,929,279° 
19Gb eae zee 328,753,797 761,831,887 | 280,156,051 13, 400, 535 77,456,418 || 3,714,467,571° 
1OGGKace soeatin searhe 348, 493, 608 848,616,941 330,898,073 11,975,757 111, 239,350 3,980,304, 565° 
UG OTs even eeee chi 361,824,119 974,301,975 | 380,487,993 14,990,529 | 118,282,610 || 4,406,356, 883 
LOGS ehas gaan te 357,178,719 | 1,091,749,049 389,311,009 21,365,555 115, 636, 016 4,725,341, 147 
LOGO DMR ae mettre 347,652,483 | 1,193,279,802 | 422,765,745 37,655,800 | 116,456,132 | 4,690,642, 200 


7.—Value of Metallics, Non-metallics, Fuels and Structural Materials 
Produced, by Province, 1968 and 1969 


Year and Province 
or Territory 


1968 


Newfoundland (incl. Labrador) 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


i ee 


Win koneberritonnyy, srcbcure vem anlantinence 
Northwest Territories 


Canadajl968ip net comer ae 
19692 


Newfoundland (incl. Labrador) 
Prince Edward Island 
INOValS COLA cmon nacieenr ios 
New Brunswick... 


Alberta 


WakonyRerritorvennn ie en econ 
Northwest Territories 


Canada; 19698 2 senor ience ee 


. Non- 
Metallics niéeallies 

$ $ 
286,729, 864 16,177,369 
1,717,585 14,658, 429 
69,622,942 2,915, 246 
432,953, 587 189, 419, 686 
1,122,956, 239 35,992,921 
169, 605, 636 2,416,997 
47,429,200 75,410, 248 
5,535 78,842,065 
234, 186, 463 22,405, 105 
12,681,430 8,684,125 

114,711, 166 — 
2,492,599,647 | 446,922,191 
217,791,222 14,862,470 
1,387,797 15, 422, 861 
81,334,471 3,177,760 
407 , 220,836 197, 448,531 
979, 135,068 36, 297,094 
205,766, 131 2/948 422 
40, 203 , 537 78,419, 461 
3,789 63,410, 234 
247,703,731 22,400, 446 
24°954'400 | 12/701, 400 

115, 446, 563 — 
2,320,947,545 | 447,088,679 


Fuels 


25,099,048 


15, 569, 882 
221,212,498 
977, 554,332 

86, 965, 933 


924 , 850 
1,342, 549,863 


21,584, 192 

5, 936, 649 
20,335 
7,621,149 
15,511,307 
214,930,481 
1,093, 653, 602 
101, 132, 653 


1,009,569 
1,461,399, 937 


443,269, 446 


461,206,039 


Structural 
Materials 


$ 


6,804,761 
976,742 
15,452,491 
8,476,317 
106,389, 962 
188,913,757 
22,033,018 
13,121,773 
35,347,117 
45,753, 508 


6,440, 000 

1,050,000 
15,780,383 

7,944,715 
115,377,380 
191,403,624 
21,369,841 
14/099;004 
36,212,177 
51,528,915 


Totals 


309,711,994 
976,742 
56,927, 553 
88,451, 436 
728, 783,871 
1,355, 628,670 
209 , 625,533 
357,173,719 
1,091,749, 049 
389,311,009 
21,365,555 
115,636,016 


4, 725,341,147 


239, 093, 692 
1,050,000 
54,175,233 
98,393,595 
720,067, 082 
1,214) 456,935 
245,595,701 
347, 652, 483 
1,193,279, 802 
422,765,745 
37,655, 800 
116, 456, 132 


4,690, 642, 200 
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Newfoundland.—In 1969, the value of mineral production in Newfoundland de- 
creased by 23 p.c. to $239,100,000 because of prolonged strikes that closed the iron-mining 
operations of Iron Ore Company of Canada Limited and Wabush Mines in Labrador. As 
a consequence, output of iron ore declined from 19,700,000 tons to 14,700,000 tons and its 
value from $246,500,000 to $179,000,000. All metallic minerals produced in the province 
had a value of $217,800,000 in 1969 and made up over 91 p.c. of the total mineral value; 
output of copper, zine and lead followed iron ore, in that order. Copper was produced at 
four mines in the Island of Newfoundland and zine and lead were the main products at the 
Buchans Unit of American Smelting and Refining Company. Asbestos, the major indus- 
trial mineral produced, declined in value by $1,700,000 because of a two-month strike in 
mid-year at Advocate Mines Ltd.’s open-pit operation at Baie Verte. Fluorspar value was 
higher at over $3,000,000 and the value of structural materials was slightly below the 
1968 figure. 


Prince Edward Island.—Mineral output in this province is confined to structural 
materials valued at about $1,000,000 a year, of which sand and gravel contributed 85.7 p.c. 
and stone 14.3 p.c. in 1969. 


Nova Scotia.—The total value of mineral output in Nova Scotia was down slightly 
in 1969 to $54,200,000 from $56,900,000 in 1968. Coal, which is still the province’s leading 
mineral in terms of value, continued its declining trend in both quantity and value, produc- 
tion dropping to 2,600,000 tons valued at $21,600,000 from 3,100,000 tons valued at 
$25,100,000 in the previous year. Coal was produced from nine mines and development 
was begun of the Lingan mine which will produce relatively low sulphur coal from a seam 
that dips below the ocean. Four inclined shafts will be driven and the mine will be highly 
mechanized, using the longwall system for extraction. Cape Breton Development Corpora- 
tion, a federal government agency that took over the coal mines and related interests of 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, completed its first full year of operation 
in 1969. The Corporation offered voluntary pre-retirement to 1,000 older men of the 
5,800 employees in coal operations and started to lower the scale of operations to about 
2,000,000 tons a year. No. 20 Colliery at Glace Bay was closed and the work force trans- 
ferred to other collieries. 


In 1969, the value of industrial minerals produced in the province was higher than that 
of mineral fuels (coal), non-metallics having a value of $15,400,000 and structural materials 
$15,800,000. The ncn-metallics industry is comprised almost entirely of gypsum, salt and 
barite production, oriented largely to the United States market. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick’s mineral production value increased in 1969 to 
$98,400,000 from $88,500,000 in the previous year; $81,300,000 or about 83 p.c. of the total 
was comprised of metallics. Zinc and lead output increased appreciably but copper and 
silver were down slightly. Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited, a 
subsidiary of Noranda Mines Limited, is by far the major base metal mining operation in 
the province and continued to operate two zinc-lead-copper mines and two mills near 
Bathurst; a zinc-lead smelter at Belledune, about 20 miles north of Bathurst, was operated 
by East Coast Smelting and Chemical Company Limited, also a Noranda subsidiary. 
Two other companies—Heath Steele Mines Limited and Nigadoo River Mines Limited— 
operated zinc-lead-copper mines in the Bathurst area. Heath Steele was installing equip- 
ment at year-end to expand its mill capacity from 1,600 to 3,000 tons a day. 


Industrial minerals accounted for an output value of $11,100,000 in 1969 and mineral 
fuels for $5,900,000, both being lower than their 1968 values. There were no significant 
changes in value or development of any minerals except for coal, which contributed almost 
all of the output value of the mineral fuels. Following agreement between the federal and 
provincial governments, New Brunswick assumed management in 1968 of the coal mines 
at Minto so that a gradual phasing-out of the uneconomic coal industry could be under- 
taken. Purchase of the four remaining coal mining operations was made as a follow-up to 
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the Grand Lake Development Act passed by the provincial legislature in 1968. A new 
provincial company, N.B. Coal Limited, was incorporated to take over and manage the 
Minto coal operations. 


Quebec.—The mineral output of Quebec in 1969 was worth $720,100,000, which may 
be compared with the previous year’s $728,800,000. The loss in value of iron ore produc- 
tion, which declined about $28,000,000 to $109,400,000 due to strikes, was the main con- 
tributing factor in the decline of $25,700,000 in metallic output to $407,200,000. Other 
metallics recorded little change in value. Copper production, second to Ontario in Canada, 
was about the same as in 1968 notwithstanding the long shutdown from May 13 to August 19 
of the 11,000-ton-a-day plant and associated smelter of Gaspé Copper Mines Limited. 
Several new mines began production in 1969 and other plants were being enlarged, developed 
or planned for the years abead. Iron ore announcements added considerable encourage- 
ment to increased production. Sept Iles and Pointe Noire are both being enlarged so that 
150,000-ton iron ore carriers, and eventually 200,000-ton carriers, can be loaded. Also 
of importance was the signing of contracts for the sale of iron ore concentrates to Japan 
and the announcement that Quebec Cartier Mining Company was studying the development 
of its Mount Wright iron ore property, 75 miles north of Lac Jeannine, for initial develop- 
ment at 5,000,000 tons a year, to be later increased to 10,000,000 tons a year. 


Asbestos production from 10 mines, one of which closed in January 1969, totalled 
1,336,060 tons of fibre valued at $154,400,000 and was second to copper in terms of value. 
Asbestos, together with titanium dioxide output valued at $29,100,000, comprised about 
93 p.c. of total non-metallics output value. Asbestos producers in the Eastern Townships 
continued to expand their mine and mill capacities and to improve recovery of fibre from 
material milled. 


Quebec, like Ontario, has a relatively mature mineral industry that is large and well- 
diversified with the exception of the mineral fuels—coal, crude petroleum and natural gas. 
However, there still remain large areas of unexplored and relatively little explored ground in 
the province that are favourable for mineral deposition. 


Ontario.—Mineral output value in Ontario declined from the record high of 
$1,355,600,000 in 1968 to $1,214,500,000 as a result mainly of losses incurred in the metallices 
sector because of plant shutdowns for prolonged periods that resulted in substantial losses 
in nickel, copper and byproduct metals production. Labour strife at some iron ore produc- 
tion plants in the province resulting in closures at various periods during the year also 
affected production. Nickel output was down 18.3 p.c. from the previous year’s record 
of $405,200,000 and copper declined 15.4 p.c. in value to $235,500,000. Metallics in 1968 
represented 83 p.c. of the total value of the provincial mineral output; in 1969 they repre- 
sented 81 p.c. cf the total. 


Tnco and Falconbridge, the main nickel-copper producers in Ontario, are each engaged 
in large-scale expansion programs that together will increase Canada’s nickel producticn 
capacity from the 600,000,000 Ib. a year at the beginning of 1969 to about 800,000,000 lb. 
a year in 1972 (see p. 694). There are many Ontario mines other than those of Inco and 
Falconbridge that produced copper in 1969, often as a co-product of cther base metal 
production. The two largest were the Kidd Creek mine of Ecstall Mining Limited near 
Timmins and the Geco Division of Noranda Mines Limited at Manitouwadge. Six new 
copper mines are being developed for production by 1972. 


Ontario produces by far the most mineral commodities of any of the provinces and 
territories and, in one sense, might be termed as having the most mature mineral economy 
but it is by no means even close to being fully explored and developed in either mineral 
resources or their maximum degree of processing or marketing. Large, important mineral 
deposits are being discovered each year both in long-established mining areas and at some 
distance from those centres, so that the future for mineral growth in the province is indeed 
promising. 
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Manitoba.—The province’s value of mineral production advanced to $245,600,000 
in 1969 from $209,600,000 in 1968. The largest gains were made by nickel, copper and 
zine. Metallics output accounted for $205,800,000 of the total. 


Inco operated two nickel mines, a smelter and a refinery in the Thompson area and 
was developing two other mines in the same area for production in 1970. Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Limited operated its Lynn Lake nickel mine and continued development of its Fox 
Lake copper-zine deposit scheduled for production in 1970 at 3,000 tons of ore a day. 
Dumbarton Mines Limited began production of 700 tons of nickel-copper ore a day at its 
Bird River location. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited operated five mines 
in Manitoba (one in Saskatchewan) and processed its own and custom ores at the company’s 
Flin Flon mill and copper-zine smelter. The company is developing two additional mines 
in Manitoba for 1971 production. Exploration continued at high levels in the northern 
Precambrian areas of the province, particularly in the Thompson nickel area, where pre- 
liminary exploration had previously indicated favourable conditions. 


Saskatchewan.—The value of mineral production in Saskatchewan declined from 
$357,200,000 in 1968 to $347,700,000 in 1969; values of uranium, copper and zinc registered 
the largest percentage declines of 16.8 p.c., 12.8 p.c. and 8.3 p.c., respectively. Production 
was slightly higher for the industrial minerals group but lower for both metallics and mineral 
fuels. 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited, one of Canada’s four remaining uranium producers, 
announced in May that it would reduce the milling rate at Beaverlodge to about 50 p.c. of 
capacity from the then operating rate of about 85 p.c. The mill rate adjustment to 900 tons 
a day was based on sales commitments. Exploration for uranium in the Beaverlodge area 
continued strong but considerably more attention was paid to the Wollaston Lake area in 
northern Saskatchewan where Gulf Minerals Company discovered uranium in 1968 and 
on which it announced preliminary results in July 1969. Copper was produced at three 
mines in the province, two of which also produced zinc. One of the latter—Western 
Nuclear Mines Limited—closed its mine in July when ore reserves were exhausted. Potash 
production was higher both in quantity and value but the dustry continued to experience 
marketing problems, since an oversupply situation existed throughout the world and prices 
were at their lowest point in history. Canada remained the world’s leading potash exporter 
and was second only to the Soviet Union in production. 


Alberta.—Of Alberta’s total value of mineral production in 1969 of $1,193,300,000, 
the mineral fuels accounted for $1,093,700,000. Crude petroleum alone contributed 61.3 p.c. 
of the total of all minerals, natural gas 18.3 p.c. and natural gas byproducts 10.9 p.c. 


The Prudhoe Bay oil discovery and subsequent developments there and in Canada’s 
Far North have already had a significant impact on oil development and marketing plans 
in Western Canada, particularly in Alberta where the mineral economy is closely linked to 
oil and gas production and markets. Governments and regulatory boards are making 
reappraisals of many development, production and marketing situations that are at present 
largely problematical but nevertheless must be considered in the total appraisal. Late in 
1969, authorization was given for the construction by Syncrude Canada Limited of a 
second and larger plant (80,000 bbl. daily) for the extraction of oil at its Athabasca River 
oil sands site. Meanwhile much of the province’s oil production capacity remains in- 
operative because of markets, even though reserves of both oil and gas register yearly 
increases. 

Elemental sulphur recovered from the processing of natural gas was by far the most 
important non-metallic produced in 1969 and comprised $60,716,000 of the total $63,400,000 
value of non-metallics. Production will rise with the continuing growth of the natural gas 
industry as markets develop but it is expected that, well into the 1970s, prices will remain 
at relatively low levels throughout the world as conditions of oversupply prevail. Produc- 
tion of structural materials continues to keep pace with the requirements of the total pro- 
vincial economy, particularly those of the construction industry. 
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It is expected that output will rise substantially in the decade ahead from the 4,422,036 
tons produced in 1969, as bituminous mines are developed to fill the steadily rising coking 
coal requirements of Japan, the export markets developing at other overseas locations, and 
the recently appearing needs of steel centres in Ontario. Subbituminous output should 
also increase as the need for domestic and possibly United States thermal-generated electric 
power rises. Subbituminous coal production in 1969 amounted to 3,188,000 tons. 


British Columbia.—The value of British Columbia’s mineral output in 1969 was 
$422 800,000 compared with $389,100,000 in 1968, a gain of 8.7 p.c. Copper continued to be 
the leading mineral in terms of value, contributing nearly 20 p.c. of the total, followed by 
crude petroleum with 13.7 p.c. Molybdenum experienced the largest percentage gain in 
value of output over 1968; it rose nearly 45 p.c. to reach $47,100,000. 


Ten companies operating mines in the province reported production of copper in 1969 
and another six properties were under development for 1970-72 production. Four mines 
produced molybdenum, two of them as a co-product of copper. Extensive exploration for 
copper-molybdenum properties continued unabated and several are scheduled for large-scale 
production within the next two years. Cominco Ltd. operated its two lead-zine mines and 
metallurgical plants in the southeastern part of British Columbia, producing refined zine, 
lead and silver and recovering as byproducts other metals (antimony, bismuth, cadmium, 
tin and iron). Cominco also produces, using effluent stock gases and industrial minerals, 
several types of industrial chemicals and fertilizers. ; 


Production of crude petroleum was 15.1 p.c. and natural gas 18.6 p.c. higher than in 
1968. The quantity of coal produced increased only 6,300 tons over 1968 but its value 
increased nearly $1,900,000 to reach almost $7,110,000. Most of the coal was exported to 
Japan. The continuing development of extensive metallurgical coal deposits in British 
Columbia (and in Alberta) to meet commitments for shipments to Japan beginning in 1970 
and continuing far into the future is, of course, one of the major developments of the 
Canadian mining scene. Their development and the building of handling and transporta- 
tion facilities have wide implications for the economies of the two western provinces, for 
other mineral commodities, and for the total Canadian economy. 


Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories.—The value of minerals produced in 
the Yukon Territory increased from $21,400,000 in 1968 to $37,700,000 in 1969, the metallics 
sector increasing from $12,700,000 to nearly $25,000,000. The large increase was the result 
of mill start-up by Anvil Mining Corporation Limited’s 5,500-ton-a-day zine-lead operations 
at Ross River with shipments to Japan beginning later in the year. Plans were already 
under way to increase mill capacity to 6,700 tons a day. Copper and silver production 
also increased appreciably in value. Asbestos fibre production from Canada’s most 
northerly open-pit mine—Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited’s mine at Clinton Creek— 
increased from almost 63,600 tons in 1968 to 88,000 tons valued at $12,700,000 in 1969. 


Mineral output in the Northwest Territories in 1969 increased only slightly to 
$116,500,000 from $115,600,000 in the previous year. Metallics production was worth 
$115,400,000, most of which was accounted for by lead, zinc and byproduct production 
from the Pine Poimt mine on the south shore of Great Slave Lake. The mine and 8,000-ton- 
a-day mill of Pine Point Mines Limited, a subsidiary of Cominco Ltd., now operates 
entirely on concentrating-grade ore that averaged, in 1968, 3.75 p.c. zine, 3.06 p.c. lead, and 
4.30 oz. of silver a ton; initially, the company shipped considerable open-pit high-grade ore 
with no mill treatment but sales of direct-shipping ore ended in 1968 when 353,000 tons 
were shipped, averaging 25 p.c. zine and 19 p.c. lead. Gold from Yellowknife area mines 
was valued at $12,900,000 in 1969, down slightly from $13,300,000 in the previous year. 
Exploration for oil continued near the Arctic Coast and on the Arctic islands and drilling 
was undertaken at several promising locations. ‘The program is probably only the beginning 
of a long period of extensive exploration of promising areas that was sparked by the major 
oil discovery at Prudhoe Bay, Alaska, in 1967, 
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Advocate—asbestos mine 
Consolidated Rambler—copper mine 


. Little Bay—copper mine 

. Whalesback—copper mine 

. Gull Pond—copper mine 

. Buchans—copper-lead-zine mine 


St. Lawrence Fluorspar—mines 
Kaipokok Bay Area—uranium exploration 


. Michelin-MeLean Lake Area—uranium exploration 
. Schefferville—iron ore 

. Labrador City-Wabush Area—iron mines 

. Mount Wright—planned iron ore development 


Quebec Cartier (Gagnon)—iron mines 
Sept L[les-Pointe Noire Area—iron ore pelletizing plant and shipping facilities 


. Madeline Mine—copper 
. Murdochville—copper mines and smelter 
. Belledune—lead-zine smelter 


Nigadoo River—mine} 


. Brunswick—mine 
. Heath Steel—mine 
. Caribou—mine 


( lead-zine-copper 


Minto Area—coal mines 


. Pugwash—salt mine 

. Sydney-Glace Bay Area—coal 

3. Onondaga 84—offshore well—petroleum and natural gas exploratory drilling 
. Oneida 025—offshore well—petroleum and natural gas exploratory drilling 


Asbestos Hill—asbestos mine under development 


. Walrus A71—offshore well—petroleum and natural gas exploratory drilling 

. McAdam Mining—asbestos development 

. Chibougamau Area—copper mines 

. Matagami—non-ferrous metal mines 

. Abitibi Asbestos—exploration 

. Rouyn-Noranda Area—non-ferrous metal mines and smelter (copper, zinc, 


gold) 


. Val d’Or-Malartic Area—gold, molybdenum and non-ferrous metal mines 
. Belleterre—nickel mine 
. Grindstone Lake Area—uranium exploration 


Renzy Mine—copper-nickel mine 
ac Forestier-Ste Anne du Lac Area—uranium exploration 
Stratford Centre—copper mine 


. Asbestos-Thetford Mine Area—asbestos mines 
. Montreal East—copper refinery 

. Valley field—lead-zinc refinery 

. Oka—columbium mine 

. Hilton—iron mine 

. Haley—magnesium producer 

. Marmora—iron mine 

. Blue Mountain—nepheline syenite mines 

. Port Colborne—nickel refinery 

. Hagersville—gypsum mine 

. Ojibway—salt mine 

. Kimball-Colinville Field—petroleum 

. Goderich—salt mine 

. Sudbury Area—copper-nickel mines, smelters 
. Elliot Lake—uranium mines 

. Agnew Lake—uranium mine 

. Sherman Mine—iron mine 

. Cobalt—silver mines 

. Gowganda—silver mines 

5. Moose Mountain—iron mine 

. Adams Mine—iron 

. Matheson—asbestos mine 

. Reeves—asbestos mine 

. Timmins Area—gold-silver-copper, lead-zine mines 
. Wawa—iron mines 

. Manitouwadge Area—copper-zinc-lead mines 
. Shebandowan—nickel mine 

. Steep Rock Lake—iron mines 

. Sturgeon Lake—zinc-copper-lead discovery 

- Uchi Lake—-copper-zine-silver discovery 

. Griffith Mine—iron 


. Werner Lake—nickel-copper mine 

. Dumbarton Mine—nickel-copper 

. Wabowden—nickel-copper mine 

. Thompson Area—nickel-copper mines, smelter and refinery 
. Snow Lake Area—copper-lead-zine mines 


Flin Flon Area—copper-zinc-lead mines and smelter 


. Fox Lake Mine—copper-zine 

. Lynn Lake—nickel-copper mine 

. Uranium City—uranium mine 

. Gulf Minerals—uranium discovery 
. La Ronge—copper mine 

. Flexar Mine—copper 

. Hanson Lake Mine—copper 


Saskatoon Area—potash 


. Belle Plaine—potash mine 
. Esterhazy—potash mine 
. Estevan—coal mines 


Ellef Ringnes Island—petroleum and natura! gas exploratory drilling 


. Drake Point—natural gas discovery 
. 10E Atkinson H25—petroleum discovery 
. Echo Bay Mine—silver 


Yellowknife—gold mine 


. Pine Point—lead-zine mines 

. Rainbow Lake Field—oil 

. McMurray—oil sands (petroleum) 

. Fort Saskatchewan—nickel refinery 
. Clover Bar—gypsum plant 

. Star-Key Mines—coal 

. Wabamun—coal 

. McIntyre—coal 

. Cardinal River—coal 

. Strahan-Ricinus Area—petroleum and natural gas exploratory drilling 
. Halkirk-Forestburg Area—coal 

. Sheerness—coal 

. Drumheller—coal 

. Cascade Area—coal 

. Coleman—coal 

. Crowsnest Pass Area—coal 

. Fording—coal 

. Kimberley—lead-zine mine 

. Bluebell Mine—lead-zinc 

. Reeves-MacDonald Mine—zinc-lead 
. Trail—refinery 

. Rossland—molybdenum mine 

. Brenda Mine—copper-molybdenum 
. Highland Valley Area—copper mines 
. Giant Mascot Mine—nickel 

. Britannia Mine—copper 

. Texada Mine—iron-copper 


Brynnor Mine—iron 


. Buttle Lake—zine-copper mine 

. Zeballos—iron mine 

. Utah Construction—copper discovery 

. Boss Mountain—molybdenum mine 

. Endako—molybdenum mine 

. Wesfrob Mine—iron 

. Alice Arm Area—molybdenum mine 

. Granduc—copper 

. Bowser Basin—petroleum and natural gas exploratory drilling 
. Churchill Copper—mine 

. Cassiar—asbestos mine 

. Arctic Gold and Silver—mine (gold-silver) 
. Whitehorse Area—copper mines 

. Carmacks—coal mine 

. Anvil Mine—zinc-lead 

. Keno Hill—silver-lead 

. Clinton Creek—asbestos mine 


Hecate Strait-Queen Charlotte Sound—petroleum and natural] gas exploratory 
drilling 
Vancouver Island Coast—petroleum and natural gas exploratory drilling 
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Subsection 1.—Metals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value to Canada in 1969 were, in order: copper, 
nickel, iron ore, zine, lead, gold, silver, molybdenum, uranium and platinum group metals. 
These 10 metals, which accounted for 96 p.c. of the total value of metal production in 1969, 
and several other metals of importance are dealt with separately below. 


Copper.—Interruptions of operations at various mines and smelters due to labour 
strikes caused a decline in mine output of copper in 1969 to 558,200 tons valued at 
$574,193,000, a decrease of 75,100 tons and $33,750,000 from 1968. Production of refined 
copper decreased to 450,650 tons from 524,950 tons in the previous year and consumption 
declined 12,940 tons to 240,250 tons in 1969. Exports of copper in concentrates decreased 
by 4,000 tons to 157,800 tons and exports of refined copper decreased by 66,600 tons to 
210,000 tons. 


Six smelters for the reduction of copper and nickel-copper ores and concentrates are 
operated in Canada. In the Sudbury district of Ontario, The International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited (Inco) operates smelters at Copper Cliff and Coniston, and 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited produces nickel-copper matte at its Falconbridge 
smelter. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon, Man., smelts ores 
and concentrates from its mines in Manitoba and Saskatchewan and custom ores and con- 
centrates from mines in these provinces. Ores and concentrates from most of the copper 
mines in Ontario, Quebec and Newfoundland are smelted at the Noranda smelter of Noranda 
Mines Limited and the Murdochville smelter of Gaspé Copper Mines Limited, both in 
Quebec. Electrolytic copper refineries are operated by Inco at Copper Cliff, Ont., and by 
Canadian Copper Refiners Limited, a subsidiary of Noranda Mines, at Montreal East, Que. 


Copper production in Newfoundland in 1969 was 19,390 tons valued at $19,944,000, 
from four producing mines. New Brunswick’s copper output decreased to 7,062 tons valued 
at $7,264,000 from 8,265 tons valued at $7,950,000 in 1968. Production of copper in Quebec 
was 157,960 tons valued at $162,476,000, a decrease of 9,642 tons from 1968 but an increase 
in value of $1,245,000, accounted for by higher copper prices. More than 25 mines were 
in operation during 1969, the main centres of production being at or near Rouyn—Noranda, 
Val d’Or, Matagami, Chibougamau, Murdochville, and Stratford Centre. The Grandroy 
mine near Chibougamau, the Lorraine mine at Belleterre, and the Marbridge mine at 
Malartic were closed, while production commenced at mines owned by Delbridge Mines 
Limited near Noranda, Madeleine Mines Ltd. in Gaspé Provincial Park, and Renzy Mines 
Limited in Hainault township. Future producing mines were being developed near 
Stratford Centre and Val d’Or. 


Copper was produced at more than 35 mines in Ontario in 1969, the main operations 
being the 21 nickel-copper mines of the Sudbury district, five copper-zine and copper mines 
near Timmins, and three copper-zinec mines near Manitouwadge. Strikes at the Sudbury 
area mines of Inco and Falconbridge accounted for most of the 61,674-ton decline in Ontario’s 
production to 228,944 tons in 1969. The value decreased by $42,820,000 to $235,490,000. 
Two new small mines were opened during the year and two were closed. Six mines are 
being developed for production by 1972. 


Most of Manitoba’s production of 37,042 tons of copper valued at $38,101,000 came 
from the mines of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon and Snow 
Lake and, to a smaller extent, from the Lynn Lake nickel-copper mine of Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Limited. Hudson Bay operated six mines and continued development of the 
Anderson Lake and Dickstone mines for production in 1971. Sherritt Gordon planned to 
start production from its Fox Lake copper-zinc mine in 1970 ‘at a rate of 3,000 tons of ore 
daily. Copper rejects from the Inco refinery at Thompson were shipped to Copper Cliff, 
Ont., for refining. 

Copper production in Saskatchewan was from the mine of Anglo-Rouyn Mines Limited 
near La Ronge, that of Western Nuclear Mines, Ltd. at Hanson Lake, and from Hudson 
Bay’s Flexar mine and that portion of the Flin Flon orebody that lies on the Saskatchewan 
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side of the provincial boundary. Production in 1969 was 18,011 tons, 4,070 tons less than 
in 1968; the value was $18,525,000 or $2,716,000 less. Western Nuclear closed its Hanson 
Lake mine in 1969 but continued exploration of other properties in the area. 


Production of copper in British Columbia increased by 1 p.c. in 1969 to 81,344 tons 
valued at $83,670,000. No new properties started production in 1969 but Brenda Mines 
Limited, near Peachland, Grandue Mines, Limited, near Stewart, and Churchill Copper 
Corporation Ltd., near Magnum Creek, planned to start operations in 1970 at rates of 
24,000, 7,000 and 750 tons a day, respectively. Utah Construction & Mining Co. plans 
to start a 33,000-ton-a-day operation on Vancouver Island late in 1971. Lornex Mining 
Corporation Ltd. and Valley Copper Mines Limited were negotiating for long-term sales 
contracts for their huge Highland Valley deposits. 


Production of copper in the Yukon Territory, all by New Imperial Mines Ltd. at 
Whitehorse, increased by 2,560 tons in 1969 to 7,859 tons valued at $8,084,000. Copper 
produced in the Northwest Territories is obtained as a byproduct of mining high-grade 
silver ores. 


9.—Producers’ Shipments of Copper, by Province, and Total Value, 1969-69 


New- Nova New : ; 
Year fOandiand Saotin Brinawick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
LOGO cena sala cers oxae S9s 4 13, 863 _ -- 157,470 206, 272 12,793 
BOG aes ei cease vee ees 15,752 — - 149,007 211,647 12,454 
POG Dea. fe ena aa foes ieerslete 17,308 204 3,674 147, 431 188,995 12,738 
BOG Senne a dave iol ceases = 14,012 237 8,964 141,400 178,960 16,980 
LOGS s tee oo a ees 13,615 204 9,296 158, 088 197,917 29,777 
DOG Bert oretate cxcukstasres ee35% 14, 823 187 10,082 173,938 216,272 30,808 
MOG res sesisicte nape wievcleio eects 19,393 115 7,089 171,998 202,976 31,315 
MOOT oesecrceceie e wecivieis +5 21,965 28 5, 786 166,385 276,146 29, 560 
LOGS eres. cieccen ereaatere ois 23,299 140 8,265 167,601 290,618 34, 583 
TOGGD Sere bine asthc soe 19,390 82 7,062 157,959 228,944 37,042 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest Canada Hoga 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Vale 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
NOOO sa sopeee caresses 31,785 16,559 —_— §20 439,262 | 264,846,637 
GO Ueeiseg ctyeisie s eraralereio e's ef 33,479 15,845 440 463 439,087 | 255,157,626 
ADG2E ko 5 re Reh Ge mieee 32,017 54, 489 215 314 457,385 282,732,696 
RODS ore. c7oace erapesie ysteernecnes 29,772 62,218 — 16 452,559 284, 403,710 
HOGS sens oe ance eee 20,442 57,561 — — 486,900 | 324,467,834 
BO ech des csereioteistores ies 9 18,732 42,565 _- 471 507,878 | 380,951,781 
NOGGS. Poce es o Jere scwiseen e's 19,561 52,880 — 748 506,076 | 453,523,980 
NOG Ts. Se sete separ chesten fayse 22,975 86,319 3,584 566 613,314 | 582,585,272 
RUOGs coe vsiecke eee siete saav o.s 22,081 80,561 5, 299 866 633,313 | 607,944,415 
LUGOD Seer bees os: 18,011 81,344 7,859 536 558,228 | 574,193,275 


Nickel.—Canadian production of nickel in 1969 amounted to 213,325 tons valued at 
$482,400,000, a 19-p.c. decrease in quantity and a 9-p.c. decrease in value from 1968. 
Strikes at the Sudbury-area mines of Inco and Falconbridge accounted for the decline. 
Canada’s position as the world’s leading producer (58 p.c. of the non-communist world’s 
nickel in 1969) remained intact but Canada’s proportion will decline in the mid-1970s as 
new deposits are opened in New Caledonia, Australia, the Philippines, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Venezuela and Colombia. 


In Ontario, where 69 p.c. of Canada’s nickel was produced, Inco operated 10 under- 
ground mines, two open-pit mines, four mills, two smelters, a copper refinery and an iron 
ore recovery plant in the Sudbury area, and a nickel refinery at Port Colborne. The 
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company continued development of four new mines in the Sudbury area and explored and 
carried out development on an orebody near Shebandowan. Falconbridge operated eight 
mines, four mills and a smelter, and continued the development of one new mine. At 
Werner Lake in northwestern Ontario, Consolidated Canadian Faraday Limited (of which 
Metal Mines Limited, the former operator at Werner Lake, is now a part) continued produc- 
tion at about 600 tons of ore a day and sold a bulk nickel-copper concentrate to Inco. 


In Manitoba, where over 30 p.c. of Canada’s nickel was produced, Inco operated an 
integrated nickel mining-concentrating-smelting-refining facility at Thompson and con- 
tinued development of two new mines (see p. 687). Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited at 
Lynn Lake produced nickel concentrates for shipment to the company’s chemical refinery 
at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. Supplementary feed for the refinery was obtained by import- 
ing nickel-sulphide concentrates from Australia and New Caledonia. Dumbarton Mines 
Limited at Bird River started production, trucking ore to the Faraday mill. Falconbridge 
continued development of the Manibridge mine at Wabowden with production planned 
for 1971. 


Only one mine produced nickel in Quebec in 1969—the Renzy Mines Limited in 
Hainault township which started an open-pit operation. In British Columbia, Giant Mascot 
Mines Limited, near Hope, produced a bulk nickel-copper concentrate for export to Japan. 


10.—Producers’ Shipments of Nickel, by Province, and Total Value, 1960-69 


| Canada 
“ : British Northwest 
Year Quebec Ontario Manitoba Ghat, (Staite: Ona vate 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

ga bee Gate Sane dar ons _ 201,650 9,059 1,890 1,907 214,506 | 295,640,279 
LQG Mijas Wace iaherat aes Sener _ 196,218 32,978 2,090 1,705 232,991 | 351,261,720 
NOG 2 ercrenyo gists + aeetaralscecees 1,540 166, 582 61,482 1,738 900 232,242 | 383,784,622 
NOCS omni slau 2,506 149, 089 63, 585 1,850 — 217,030 | 360,392,658 
TOGA Is sic se ocr le, Sete 2,338 162,094 62,365 1,699 — 228,496 | 379,320,510 
196 Bee cowonnsstesiaamareaaiat 3,026 191,283 63,212 1,661 — 259,182 | 430,402, 105 
LGGG. aise teh ote ntonie 3,975 160,214 57,812 1,594 — 223,6101) 377,479,471 
NOC Titman tne s cis ssa eRe 1,622 190,059 54,714 2,090 — 248, 6472) 463,139,703 
LOGS IN peterrnnponen ener 886 203,747 57,923 1,658 — 264, 3583] 528,235,798 
TOG OD Aeron rccarae erase es 273 146, 838 64,850 1,364 ~~ 213,325 | 482,412,858 

1 Includes 15 tons of producers’ shipments in Saskatchewan. 2 Includes 162 tons of producers’ shipments 
in Saskatchewan. 3 Includes 144 tons of producers’ shipments in Saskatchewan. 


Iron Ore.*—Iron ore shipments amounted to 35,715,000 tons valued at $431,930,000 
in 1969, compared with shipments of 42,360,000 tons valued at $532,694,000 in 1968. Both 
exports, at 27,900,000 tons, and domestic shipments, at 7,800,000 tons, were down sharply 
from 1968. The inability to produce and deliver as a result of widespread iron ore industry 
strikes was mainly responsible for the losses. Strikes at Canada’s two largest integrated 
steelworks resulted in a production loss of about 1,300,000 short tons. Some of this tonnage 
was made up in the last few months of the year but total steel production at 10,307,000 
short tons was 944,000 short tons lower than in 1968. Domestic consumption of iron ore at 
iron and steel plants was 9,303,000 tons, of which some 7,400,000 tons came from Canadian 
mines and about 1,900,000 tons from outside the country. Total receipts at iron and steel 
plants, comprising 7,461,000 tons of domestic iron ore and 2,260,000 tons of imported iron 
ore, exceeded consumption by 400,000 tons, and iron ore stocks at the plants went up 
accordingly. 


The Canadian iron ore industry began a period of slow growth in 1969; no new capacity 
was added, only 420,000 tons is likely to be added in 1970, and none is expected in 1971. 
The anticipated 1970 increase will include a 300,000-ton-a-year reduced iron ore plant at 


* Quantities of iron ore given in this Section are in long tons of 2,240 Ib. 
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Falconbridge and a 120,000-ton expansion of the Sherman mine at Temagami. Inco’s ex- 
pansion of 250,000 tons has been deferred to 1972. Zeballos Iron Mines Limited in British 
Columbia was closed in 1969. 


Production in 1969 came from mines of 17 companies of which eight had mines in 
Ontario, five in British Columbia, two in Quebec and two in Newfoundland (Labrador). 
One of the latter also had mines in Quebec—Labrador. 


Newfoundland and Quebec were the most seriously affected by the labour strike, 
shipments from Newfoundland being down from 17,600,000 tons in 1968 to 13,200,000 tons, 
and those from Quebec by 1,700,000 tons to 11,500,000 tons. Iron Ore Company of 
Canada, with direct-shipping ore from deposits on both sides of the Labrador—Quebec border 
at Schefferville and concentrating-grade deposits near Labrador City, is the largest shipper 
of iron ore in Canada, accounting for 35 p.c. of 1969 shipments. Other shippers were 
Quebec Cartier Mining Company and Hilton Mines Ltd., both in Quebec, and Wabush 
mine in Labrador. 


Ontario shipments, at 9,300,000 tons, were down only slightly from 1968 despite labour 
strikes at four mines—Algoma Ore Division of The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited; 
Caland Ore Company Limited; and Falconbridge and Inco, both byproduct producers. 
Decreased shipments from these mines were largely offset by increased shipments from two 
of Ontario’s new pellet producers—Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited and the Sherman mine— 
both of which operated at about rated capacity for the first time. The Griffith mine, which 
also increased shipments, is not expected to attain rated production until 1970. Another 
stabilizing factor was capacity production at the other Ontario mines—Adams mine of 
Jones & Laughlin Mining Co.; Moose Mountain mine of National Steel Corporation of 
Canada Limited; and Marmoraton Mining Company, Ltd. 


British Columbia shipments, at 1,700,000 tons, were down slightly from the 1968 total 
of 1,900,000 tons. Shipments increased from Wesfrob Mines Limited, Texada Mines Ltd., 
and Coast Copper Company Limited but decreased from Zeballos Iron Mines Limited 
which was closed in mid-year, and from Brynnor Mines Limited which continued to ship 
from stockpile but at a reduced rate. All British Columbia shipments were consigned to 
Japan. 

Exports of iron ore fell from a record 36,000,000 tons in 1968 to 27,900,000 tons in 1969, 
the weakness being caused, of course, by inability to produce and deliver iron ore because 
of the strikes that took place during the spring and summer when operations reach their 
highest production rates. Exports to the United States, Britain, Italy, West Germany, 
and Belgium and Luxembourg were all lower than in 1968, although those to the Netherlands 
and Finland were higher. Exports to the United States, at 18,200,000 tons, accounted for 
65 p.c. of total shipments, and those to Britain were 2,900,000 tons, or 10 p.c. Japan and 
the Netherlands each took 2,200,000 tons, West Germany 1,200,000 tons, and Italy 1,000,000 
tons. Small tonnages went to Belgium and Luxembourg, Finland, France and the Bahamas. 
The trend toward lower imports continued in 1969 as they declined 400,000 tons from 1968 to 
2,300,000 tons. Of the total imports, the United States provided 2,000,000 tons, or 87 p.c., 
followed by Brazil with 200,000 tons. Chile, Venezuela and Mauritania shipped small 
tonnages to Canada; Mauritania was a supplier for the first time. 


Lead and Zinc.—Production of lead in 1969 was almost 7 p.c. less than the record 
high of 340,200 tons in 1968, and equivalent to 12 p.c. of the non-communist world total. 
Primary refined lead production of 187,100 tons was derived from two plants, one operated 
by Cominco Ltd. at Trail, B.C., where annual capacity is 190,000 tons, and the other oper- 
ated by East Coast Smelting and Chemical Company Limited, a subsidiary of Brunswick 
Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited, at Belledune, N.B., where capacity is 33,000 tons 
annually. Exports of lead in ores and concentrates totalled 140,200 tons of contained lead, 
compared with 143,900 tons in 1968, and went mainly to the United States, Japan, West 
Germany and Belgium. Exports of refined lead amounted to 107,090 tons, 23 p.c. less than 
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in 1968, and went mainly to the United States and Britain. The lead price, f.o.b. Toronto 
and Montreal, increased from 13.5 cents a pound at the beginning of 1969 to 16.5 cents in 
mid-December. 


Zinc production rose in 1969 to a new record of 1,196,291 tons, 3.2 p.c. more than in 1968 
and equivalent to 25 p.c. of the non-communist world total. Canada has been the world’s 
largest mine producer since 1964. Refined zinc output rose from 426,700 tons in 1968 to 
466,400 tons in 1969 in response to good demand and rising zinc prices, although production 
was still below capacity at three of Canada’s four primary zinc plants; output at the fourth 
plant was slightly above rated capacity. Exports of zinc in ores and concentrates, totalling 
804,700 tons, went mainly to the United States, Belgium, West Germany and Japan. 
Refined exports amounted to 307,400 tons and went mainly to the United States and Britain. 
The domestic producers’ price of zinc rose by two cents a pound between January and 
September and remained at 15.5 cents a pound for the remainder of the year. 


Production of lead and zine in the Northwest Territories, amounting to 102,500 and 
220,000 tons, respectively, came from Pine Point Mines Limited. Pine Point ceased 
production of direct-shipping ore in December 1968 and in January 1969 its nearby Sphinx 
mine and 3,000-ton-a-day mill addition began operations. In the Yukon Territory, Anvil 
Mining Corporation Limited began tune-up operations, in September 1969, at the 5,000- 
ton-a-day concentrator at its zinc-lead-silver property near Ross River. An increase in 
the mill capacity of 6,600 tons daily was scheduled for early 1970. 


Lead and zine production in British Columbia was mainly from Cominco’s Sullivan 
mine and 10,000-ton concentrator at Kimberley. The company also operated the Bluebell 
mine and 700-ton mill in the Slocan district. Among other lead-zine producers were 
Western Mines Limited at Buttle Lake on Vancouver Island, and Canadian Exploration, 
Limited and Reeves MacDonald Mines Limited in southeastern British Columbia. Ana- 
conda Britannia Mines Ltd. produced copper and zinc concentrates at Britannia Beach. 


Hudson Bay. Mining and Smelting Co., Limited recovered lead and zinc from base- 
metal ores of three mines at or near Flin Flon on the Saskatchewan—Manitoba border and 
three mines near Snow Lake, Man. Its Flexar copper-zinc mine southwest of Flin Flon 
began operations in April 1969, and two new mines were under development in the Snow 
Lake area. Sherritt Gordon Mines, Limited planned to bring its Fox copper-zine mine and 
mill, 28 miles southwest of Lynn Lake, Man., into production in mid-1970 at 3,000 tons a day. 


In Ontario, Ecstall Mining Limited operated a zinc-copper-lead mine and 9,000-ton- 
a-day mill near Timmins and remained Canada’s largest mine producer of zine as well as 
Ontario’s leading producer of lead. LEestall, a subsidiary of Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, 
is constructing, near Timmins, two plants which will initially produce about 120,000 tons 
of slab zine metal and 230,000 tons of sulphuric acid annually. Other Timmins-district 
mine producers were Kam-Kotia Mines Limited and Canadian Jamieson Mines Limited, 
which operated copper-zinc mines and mills, and Jameland Mines Limited which, in 
November 1969, began mining zinc-copper ore for custom treatment at a nearby mill. 
The remainder of Ontario’s lead and zine output came principally from copper-zinc-lead 
mines at Manitouwadge operated by Noranda Mines Limited (Geco Division), Willecho 
Mines Limited and Willroy Mines Limited. Selco Exploration Company Limited planned 
to bring into production by 1971 its copper-zine property in the Uchi Lake area of north- 
western Ontario. Late in 1969, Mattagami Lake Mines Limited discovered a substantial 
zince-copper-silver-lead deposit on the south side of Sturgeon Lake in Ontario and planned 
to bring the property into production in 1972. 


In Quebec, relatively small amounts of lead, as well as some zinc, were produced by the 
Cupra and Solbec Divisions of Sullivan Mining Group Ltd. in the Eastern Townships. 
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Six mining companies associated with Noranda Mines Limited accounted for about 85 p.c. 
of zinc output in Quebec, most of the remainder coming from three mines—near Noranda, 
Val d’Or and Matagami—which operated copper-zinc mines. Late in 1969, Delbridge 
Mines Limited brought a zinc-copper mine in the Noranda area into production and 
D’Estrie Mining Company Ltd. was considering bringing into production in 1970 a copper- 
zinc-lead property adjacent to the Cupra mine. 


In New Brunswick, the largest lead-zinc producer was Brunswick Mining and Smelting 
Corporation Limited, which operated mines and concentrators in the Bathurst district. 
Other producers were Heath Steele Mines Limited, which almost doubled capacity to 
1,000,000 tons of zine-copper-lead ores annually at its Newcastle area property, and Nigadoo 
River Mines Limited which operated a 1,000-ton lead-zinc-copper mill in the Bathurst 
district. The Anaconda Company (Canada) Ltd. and Cominco Ltd. announced that their 
jointly owned Caribou zinc-lead-copper property, about 30 miles northwest of Bathurst, 
would be brought into production. A 1,000-ton-a-day concentrator, to treat a relatively 
small deposit of copper ore, was under construction with production scheduled for 1970. 
A second ore zone contains a much larger tonnage of lead-zinc-silver sulphides, and the 
feasibility of bringing it into production was under investigation. In Newfoundland, both 
lead and zine concentrates were produced at the zinc-lead-copper mine of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company at Buchans. 


Canada’s mine production of lead and zinc in 1970 is forecast to be about 19 p.c. and 
7 p.c., respectively, higher than 1969. 


11.—Producers’ Shipments of Lead from Canadian Ores, by Province, and Total Value, 


1960-69 
New- Nova New A 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
tons tons tons tons tons 
24,022 — _ 2,669 831 
21,968 — — 3,392 835 
25,330 2,682 1,879 4,716 1,144 
23,392 1,400 1,783 4,337 1,539 
25,415 1,669 21,716 3,954 2,027 
21,916 1,841 43,654 4,213 1,948 
21,754 1,488 51,864 3,909 1,985 
19,940 397 47,016 2,882 5,529 
18,914 2,600 54,350 2,936 12,900 
21,094 2,607 56,141 1,404 12,745 
: wae oe Canada 
: Britis ukon orthwest 
Manitoba Columbia | Territory | Territories Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1,037 166,947 10,144 — 205,650 43,926, 888 
3,054 192,800 8,385 — 230,435 47,054,765 
3,792 167,641 8,145 — 215,329 42,721,341 
2,737 157, 487 8,490 — 201,165 44,256,199 
1,295 134,369 10, 209 3,063 208,717 54,759,110 
1,316 125, 167 8,926 82,831 291,807 90, 460,323 
557 105,747 7,988 105,330 300, 622 89,827,072 
1,785 103 , 827 7,650 127,377 317,963! 89,029,711 
1,477 115,586 3,611 125,138 340,175} 91,439, 162 
598 102,548 15,400 102,500 315,032! | 95,391,671 


1 Includes 1,560 tens of producers’ shipments from Saskatchewan in 1967 and 2,663 tons in 1968; shipments of 
2,505 tons from Saskatchewan in 1969 are not included in the Canada total. 
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12. Producers’ Shipments of Zinc, by Province, and Total Value, 1960-69 


New- Nova New “ ; 
Year foundland actin Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
L9G Oererstciircercers sere oloas 34, 208 _ _ 49, 807 45,230 24,390 
LOGI aa ave sntee eee 34,638 — — 54,005 51,937 46, 509 
LOG Ze oa ee apebettecereteroreee?s 32,541 757 2,498 70,737 63, 132 49,920 
L9GS ec meeceiieccicieeiner 34, 485 — 10,614 75,084 66,470 46,392 
1964 stircwine ease tees 38, 982 595 54,372 236,540 72,076 42,645 
LOGS yeaccctacse« wierd teers ciotocete 36, 187 299 123,595 272,883 60,675 40,763 
OGGES She sacs alae sevice ltese 34, 160 678 142,395 293,148 82,395 34, 967 
LOG Tree ce arto: 34,851 23 151,357 245, 883 268, 532 36,258 
LOGS Ge werissccittoere ere terete 36,729 113 135, 429 213,153 346, 758 45,531 
1969 PS. aaa ceaciraceate 33,905 122 158, 201 195,923 349, 408 48,909 

Saskat- British Yukon Northwest Canada 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Walue 

tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1960 ie; cistce tussstevs crsevlevstovereys 42,703 203, 833 6,702 _ 406,873 | 108,635,003 
TOG Tee eee eae 28,360 194, 486 6,069 _— 416,004 | 104,749,879 
AQG Dera ters cere sisietels seco 30,899 206,716 5,944 — 463,144 | 112,080,981 
LOGS iicssayviarecvaisvoressisierare loveless 33,320 201,432 5,925 — 473,722 | 121,083,466 
LOG 4 orcas aoe cee evens 28, 437 200,399 6,547 3,920 684,513 | 193,990,897 
L9G Dende eeae Seema ee 27,983 158, 336 6,624 94,690 822,035 | 248,254,768 
LOGG raceme nites eaeeniomiae 28,909 152, 562 5,725 189, 167 964,106 | 291,160,076 
OG Tics caoleralyrostelne ce 28, 412 131,415 4,738 209, 982 1,111,453 | 322,099,092 
LOGS oe meee eset 29,012 146,098 2,653 203,915 1,159,392 | 326,948,596 
Us ener noecmnoosee 24,621 148, 128 17,075 220,000 1,196,291 | 364,390,237 


Gold.—Canadian gold production in 1969 amounted to 2,502,169 oz. t. valued at 
$94,331,773, a decline of 8.8 p.c. from 1968. The average price for gold paid by the Royal 
Canadian Mint in 1969 was $37.69 per oz. t. (Cdn.), down from $37.71 in the previous year. 
From 1962 through 1969, the range in value for the Canadian dollar was $0.916 to $0.934 in 
relation to the United States dollar and the corresponding Royal Canadian Mint gold price 
between $37.46 and $38.22 per oz. t. Canadian lode and placer gold mines continued to 
experience serious economic difficulties with costs of recovery maintaining an upward trend. 
Of the 34 lode gold mines operating in Canada in 1969 there was only one that did not receive 
assistance under the terms of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act (see p. 722). 
Three of the 34 lode gold mines closed in 1969. 


Gold produced from lode gold mines, from base metal ores and from placer mines 
dropped 8.2 p.c., 11.1 p.c. and 17.0 p.c., respectively, below 1968 levels. The proportion 
of gold derived from lode gold mines was 81.0 p.c. of the total output, from base metal 
mines 18.7 p.c. and from placer mines 0.3 p.c. compared with 80.5 p.c., 19.2 p.c. and 0.3 p.e. 
in 1968. Ontario remained the principal producing province, accounting for 48.2 p.c. of 
the total compared with 50.3 p.c. in 1968; Quebec, the Northwest Territories and British 
Columbia accounted for 29.5 p.c., 13.7 p.c. and 4.5 p.c., respectively, compared with 
28.0 p.c., 12.8 p.c. and 4.5 p.c. in 1968. 

In Ontario, production declined 12.6 p.c. to 1,206,110 oz. t. from 1,379,779 oz. t. in 
1968; 17 lode gold mines operated during the year compared with 20 in 1968. Gold re- 
covered as a byproduct from base metal ores was 4.7 p.c. of the provincial total. Quebec 
production declined by 4.0 p.c. to 737,554 oz. t. from 768,068 in 1968; lode gold output 
was 4.5 p.c. lower. Ten gold mines operated in the province in 1969; two were closed. 
Gold recovered as a byproduct from base metal ores represented 34.2 p.c. of the provincial 
total compared with 33.8 p.c. in 1968. 

In the Northwest Territories, production declined by 2.6 p.c. to 343,116 oz. t. from 


352,306 oz. t. in 1968. Discovery Mines Limited, north of Yellowknife, closed in 1969. 
Production is all from lode gold mines. British Columbia production amounted to 
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112,821 oz. t. compared with 124,422 oz. t. in 1968. A minor amount of gold was produced 
from placer deposits. Gold recovered as a byproduct from base metal ores represented 
59.8 p.c. of the provincial total compared with 57.5 p.c. in 1968. Combined production 
from Manitoba and Saskatchewan amounted to 67,148 oz. t. compared with 84,125 oz. t. 
in 1968. All gold recovered in 1969 was a byproduct of base metal production. In the 
Yukon Territory, production increased from 24,167 oz. t. in 1968 to 26,305 oz. t. in 1969. 
Arctic Gold and Silver Mines Limited contributed to production in 1969 but the mine closed 
in the latter part of the year. Placer deposits accounted for 7,940 oz. t. of the gold produced. 
In Newfoundland and New Brunswick, all gold was recovered as a byproduct of base metal 
production. 


13.—Producers’ Shipments of Gold, by Province, and Total Value, 1960-69 


New- Nova New : . Saskat- 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba chewan 
oz.t. 0z.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. 
OBOE wre-cjacate-cisoessueletere o's 13,515 3 — 1,035,914 | 2,732,673 52,762 84,775 
PUG Uris sieve soa sieiets «ies 14,429 _— — 1,054,029 | 2,637,720 57,747 70,784 
DOB DSi se relerscve tite siclare 13, 966 — 553 993,560 | 2,421,249 68, 259 66,034 
POG Se nae ttee cbolerrarriorere eee 12,318 — 1,128 917,229 | 2,338,854 53,084 64,813 
POG Tes chaise shore ote 16,717 63 1,623 934,769 | 2,155,370 69,986 46,185 
EOC Gesaetienscree sles vos 23,657 _ 1,659 905,380 | 1,946,003 67,685 46,173 
NOGG Seite ee alee eaters 25, 667 20 1,953 935.459 | 1,660,750 64,565 42,678 
NOG Tcctycegice close cisieiss 27,258 1 1,421 835,190 | 1,495,385 63,945 47,895 
LOGSEAE sie deiiie-cs.sie) s asia es 7,803 3 2,202 768,068 | 1,379,779 39,155 44,970 
TOGOD Sy elects Se tysare eiewwlos 7,440 13 1,567 737,554 | 1,206,110 29,304 37,839 
Albérta British Yukon Northwest Canada 
Columbia Territory Territories Quantity, Walue 
oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. $ 
HOGOE mae datos orctelics sieie.s 191 212,859 78,115 418,104 4,628,911 | 157,151,527 
MOGI esate pons catered one 171 164, 467 66,878 407,474 4,473,699 | 158,637,366 
TOC Seen ska ee 186 159, 492 54,805 400, 292 4,178,396 | 156,313,794 
MOGD Reiter crarolsis'c ss ov ove ars 132 159,473 55,211 400,885 4,003,127 | 151,118,045 
PIGS aele oawwle.c.cs his opel 59 139,959 57,844 412,879 3,835,454 | 144,788,388 
HOG Ds otste sie Sale ceteris ox 200 117, 764 45,031 452,479 3,606,031 | 136,051,943 
UO N Grecetisteiters, sis me acess 182 120,705 43,466 424,029 3,319,474 125,177,364 
OB TAN Prers tuteeiere 0/0 crore oe 146 126, 823 17,900 380,304 2,986,268 | 112,731,618 
HOGS AA Pie a shila sie deaiatees 146 124, 422 24,167 352,306 2,743,021 103, 439, 321 
LOGOD EE wate e ee 100 112,821 26,305 343,116 2,502,169 94,331,773 


Silver.—Canada’s mine production of silver in 1969, at 43,093,000 oz. t., was about 
2,000,000 oz. t. lower than the all-time high of 1968. The decrease was due mainly to 
lower byproduct output at several base metal mines in British Columbia, and at the silver- 
copper property of Echo Bay Mines Ltd. near Port Radium in the Northwest Territories. 
Although its output of 22,033,000 oz. t. was only slightly higher than in 1968, Ontario was 
again the leading silver-producing province, primarily because of the substantial byproduct 
silver produced at the Kidd Creek base metal mine of Eestall Mining Limited near Timmins. 
Base metal ores continued to be the main source of Canadian output, accounting for almost 
90 p.c. of total mine production. Close to 10 p.c. came from silver-cobalt ores mined in 
northern Ontario and the remainder was byproduct recovery from lode and placer gold ores. 


Canadian production was valued at $83,169,443 in 1969. The $20,945,156 reduction 
from 1968 resulted partly from decreased output but more particularly from lower silver 
prices. The price of silver in Canada fluctuated in 1969 between a high of $2.178 an oz. t. 
and a low of $1.670. Reported consumption of silver in 1969 was 5,747,068 oz. t., some 
7,851,290 oz. t. less than in 1968. The reduction was almost entirely accounted for by the 
fact that no silver was used in the production of Canadian coinage; in the second half of 
1968, the Royal Canadian Mint changed over to pure nickel from silver alloy in the Canadian 
dollar, 50-cent, 25-cent and 10-cent coins. 
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The silver refinery of Kam-Kotia Mines Limited, Refinery Division, at Cobalt, Ont., 
was Canada’s largest producer of refined silver. It recovered a total of 19,971,000 oz. t. in 
the processing of silver-cobalt ores and concentrates and in the toll refining of silver bullion 
and coins imported from the United States. Canadian Copper Refiners Limited, at 
Montreal East, Que., was the second largest producer, recovering 12,360,000 oz. t. in 
refining anode and blister copper. Other producers of refined silver were Cominco at 
Trail, B.C., (from lead and zinc ores and concentrates); Inco at Copper Cliff, Ont., (from 
nickel-copper concentrates); and the Royal Canadian Mint at Ottawa, Ont., (from gold 
bullion). At Belledune, N.B., East Coast Smelting and Chemical Company Limited re- 
covered byproduct silver from lead-zine concentrates treated in an Imperial Smelting 
Process blast furnace. 

The three largest primary sources of silver in Canada in 1969 were the Kidd Creek 
zinc-copper-silver mine near Timmins, Ont., operated by Ecstall, the Sullivan lead-zinc- 
silver mine at Kimberley, B.C., operated by Cominco, and the silver-lead-zinc mines in the 
Yukon Territory, about 200 miles north of Whitehorse, operated by United Keno Hill 
Mines. Jixpressed as the silver content of concentrates produced, Ecstall recovered 
13,822,000 oz. t., Cominco 3,039,480 oz. t., and United Keno 2,405,615 oz. t. Other 
important mine producers of byproduct silver, in declining order of output, included: Echo 
Bay Mines Ltd. near Port Radium, N.W.T.; Noranda Mines Limited (Geco Division) at 
Manitouwadge, Ont.; Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited near Bathurst, 
N.B.; American Smelting and Refining Company (Buchans Unit) in Newfoundland; and 
Inco at Copper Cliff, Ont. 

Some 4,165,500 oz.t. of silver were derived from silver-cobalt ores mined in the Cobalt- 
Gowganda area of northern Ontario; the largest producer was again Silverfields Mining 
Corporation Limited with an output of 1,143,018 oz.t. 


14.—Producers’ Shipments of Silver, by Province, and Total Value, 1960-69 


pnt ales 
BAG ES New- Nova New ° : 
Year (Gnu foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
funds) 
cts. oz.t. oz.t oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz,t. 
LOGO MEAS fee cis len civan 88.9 || 1,271,126 -- — 4,115,105 |11,220,823 501, 637 
TOG Use eer etre cs, tease 94.3 || 1,145,105 — — 4,315,844 | 8,870,402 767,543 
TOGQRe pees eee Mahle wen 116.5 || 1,181,648 724,245 178,521 | 4,603,019 | 9,383,445 847,879 
LOGS Rapevers tootsie arene 138.4 981,005 423,189 332,472 4,441,644 9,601,621 766,976 
GGA screeners c 140.0 || 1,089,748 544,224 | 1,469,192 | 4,564,559 | 9,929,858 727, 642 
LQG Bears ceeraleccttenacce tars 140.0 || 1,086,978 443,630 | 2,745,274 | 5,154,403 |10,822,213 707,024 
1966 aos eee ea 139.9 || 1,097,425 540,663 | 3,108,669 | 5,214,146 {10,900,204 547,797 
OSS cS OEe ts HOPROM OEE 17322, 4, 0f8nlos 89,288 | 3,017,416 | 4,659,232 |14,309,391 629,311 
Tot Sea oeteadtaeeeoee 231.3 895,706 368,389 | 3,654,079 | 3,986,371 |21,844,592 616,954 
LOGO De wine oo a a Alecls ae 193. 963, 100 247,064 | 4,172,200 | 4,108,420 |22,033,095 489,345 
Canada! 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Value 
oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. $ 

LQG lichatscmer tetas sas 1,163,845 8, 447,440 Ma2 ino 79,473 34,016,829 30,244,363 
Me rif one CORUSORDBOTOE 876,450 8,391,640 6, 937, 086 77,890 31,381,977 29,580,651 
NOG det aystersrefoteeicio nyesiowiee 762,215 6, 186,937 6,482, 244 72,802 30,422,972 35,442,761 
1963eray Pomek ce ee ss 746, 683 6,451,158 6,106,037 81,206 29,932,003 41,425,891 
LOGIE pee Anes ee, 593,320 5, 280, 129 5, 638,712 65, 223 29,902,611 41,863,655 
LOCD Sen ae ceeerasancreee 640,995 4,991,109 4,615,995 1,064,824 32,272, 464 45,181,450 
1966 ey ee eee 603,358 5, 548, 823 4,194,580 1,662,192 33,417,874 46,751,605 
LOG Fees eis apeset fads. croiaseacamstars 605,215 6,082,617 3,869,374 1,980, 228 36,315, 189 62,897,907 
1 Eto aR lare poten AHIReIAG ae 695, 893 7,121,250 2,077,987 3,751,563 45,012,797 104,114, 599 
19GOR PT TARE ASS ee 636, 906 5, 431, 267 2,990, 056 2,026,513 43,092,976 83,169, 443 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 
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Uranium.—Although the long-term outlook for the Canadian uranium industry 
remained bright in 1969, continued efforts on the part of uranium producers to negotiate 
additional long-term sales met with very limited success. Moreover, it became apparent 
that present producers were faced with difficulties over the next two or three years due to 
a decline in near-term demand, a situation that resulted primarily from delays in nuclear 
plant construction, improvements in reactor and fuel design, and the consequent build-up 
of inventories by reactor manufacturers and utilities. The situation was further agegra- 
vated by the continued restriction on United States uranium imports and by increased 
competition in overseas markets. 


Also of concern to Canadian producers was the possible United States Atomic Energy 
Commission’s (USAEC) disposal procedure for its surplus uranium stocks and the proposed 
removal of the restriction on enrichment of foreign uranium in USAEC enrichment plants, 
announcements of which were expected to be made in 1970. However, at the end of 1969 
the possibility of negotiations developing between the United States and Canada concerning 
the future exchange of other energy fuels had clouded the outcome of these issues. 


Canadian uranium production in 1969 continued to come from the Elliot Lake area 
in Ontario and the Uranium City area in northern Saskatchewan, production being shared 
80 p.c. and 20 p.c., respectively. At Elliot Lake, Denison Mines Limited operated at 
approximately two-thirds capacity and Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited continued to 
produce limited quantities of uranium through its leaching process. The Quirke mill, 
operated by Rio Algom Mines Limited, was the only production operation to work at 
capacity in 1969. At Uranium City, Eldorado Nuclear Limited was operating at about 
50-p.c. capacity at year-end. Production from all four operations totalled 4,450 tons of 
uranium oxide (U;Os3) of which only 3,855 tons valued at $49,665,506 were shipped. 


Sales of uranium made in 1969 were limited to three small contracts; Eldorado and 
Rio Algom each reported a small contract with a Japanese utility and Rio Algom also 
contracted the sale of 55,500 lb. of U3Og to fuel the first Japanese nuclear ship. Of some 
encouragement, however, was Denison’s confirmation, in early 1970, of an extension to its 
1967 long-term contract with the Tokyo Electric Power Co. calling for an additional 16,750 
tons of U303 over a ten-year period commencing in 1974. Jn June 1969, Canada reaffirmed 
its policy of supplying uranium for peaceful purposes only. 


Despite the poor short-term demand, developments among Canadian producers 
continued to reflect faith in the future of the uranium industry. In 1969, Denison continued 
to make changes in equipment and mining methods aimed at increasing the efficiency of its 
underground operations; Rio Algom completed a series of tests preparatory to increasing 
significantly the capacity of its Quirke mill; Eldorado prepared to sink a new internal 
production shaft to develop downward extensions of its Fay orebody; development contin- 
ued on Agnew Lake Mines Limited’s deposit, 30 miles west of Sudbury, Ont.; and, finally, 
Eldorado reached a record production figure in the refining of ceramic UO, powder and 
prepared to begin production of UF, in mid-1970, thus putting Canada in a position to 
supply a full range of refined uranium products. 


The tempo of uranium exploration remained high in 1969 and several new areas of 
interest were identified. Ontario’s Elliot Lake and Agnew Lake areas were again the scenes 
of a major portion of the drilling activity in 1969. Activity was also of interest in the 
Lac Forestier-Ste Anne du Lac and Grindstone Lake areas in Quebec and the Kaipokok 
Bay and Michelin—McLean Lake areas of Labrador. Perhaps the most significant activity, 
however, was in northern Saskatchewan where a uranium discovery, made by Gulf Minerals 
Company in late 1968, precipitated a land acquisition rush early in 1969 involving dozens 
of companies and millions of acres of mineral rights. By year-end, Gulf had completed 
60,000 feet of drilling and had indicated that the deposit would likely be developed to 
satisfy internal demands for uranium from Gulf General Atomic Inc. Despite the heavy 
exploration activity in 1969, a decline was predicted for 1970 due largely to the temporary 
lull in the uranium market. 
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The uranium industry can look forward to a growing market for its product beginning 
in the mid-1970s. Although, at present, there is a large surplus of production capability 
in the non-communist world, projected requirements exceed present capability after 1975, 
and reach an estimated 72,000 tons of U3;Os a year by 1980. This will require a threefold 
increase in production, much of which will come from yet undiscovered deposits. Canada, 
with only 20 p.c. of its known, low-cost, reasonably assured reserves committed, and signifi- 
cant additional potential, is in a good position to share in this growing world market. 


15.—Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Uranium (U;Q3), by Province, 1960-69 


Ontario Saskatchewan Northwest Territories Canada 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
1960 ae 19,793,727 |211,983,533 | 4,624,431 | 48,722,961 | 1,077,211 | 9,281,698 || 25,495,369 | 269,938, 192 
L9G Ucn 14,970,594 |151,060,610 4,310,871 | 44,631,014 —_— _ 19,281,465 | 195,691,624 
1962 eee sas 12,805,203 |118, 283,081 4,053,966 | 39,900,588 —_ — 16,859,169 | 158,183,669 
NBs vane 12,770,421 |102,951,146 | 3,932,645 | 38,957,973 — — 16,703,066 | 136,909,119 
19G4 ete 11,805,148 | 63,606,944 | 2,765,164 | 19,902,485 — _— 14,570,307 | 83,509,429 
MOOR Saacor 6,825,046 | 47,234,892 | 2,060,167 | 15,126,485 _- — 8,885,213 62,361,377 
1966s pene 5,875,698 | 42,758,135 | 1,987,992 | 11,576,652 _— — 7,863,690 | 54,334,787 
TOG (cee 5,450,639 | 41,418,268 | 2,025,589 | 11,603,668 — — 7,476,228 | 53,021,936 
LOGS. 5,361,460 | 39,163,777 2,040,736 | 13,120,803 —_— _ 7,402,196 52, 284, 580 
1969P...... 6,150,215 | 38,750,506 | 1,559,332 | 10,915,000 — — 7,709,547 | 49,665,506 


Molybdenum.—Production of molybdenum in Canada in 1969 was 30,300,000 lb. 
valued at $52,600,000 compared with 22,500,000 lb. valued at $37,300,000 in 1968. Canada 
was second only to the United States among world producers of molybdenum and supplied 
approximately 21 p.c. of the estimated non-communist world production of 142,100,000 lb. 
About 90 p.c. of the Canadian production came from British Columbia and the remainder 
from Quebec. 


Brenda Mines Ltd., under Noranda Mines Limited management, started initial opera- 
tions in December 1969 on its copper-molybdenum property some 24 miles west of Kelowna, 
B.C. The new crushing and concentrating plant is equipped to handle 24,000 tons of 
open-pit ore a day. The orebody is estimated at 177,000,000 tons averaging 0.183 p.c. 
copper and 0.049 p.c. molybdenum. British Columbia Molybdenum Limited completed 
a second full year of operation at its 6,000-ton-a-day mine and concentrator near Alice Arm, 
and produced 5,567,700 lb. of molybdenite (MoS,.) concentrates. Boss Mountain Division 
of Brynnor Mines Limited in the Cariboo District of central British Columbia produced 
2,342,000 lb.; ore extraction was 547,500 tons averaging 0.23 p.c. molybdenum and re- 
covery was 92.7 p.c. 


Endako Mines Ltd. produced 12,962,224 lb. of molybdenite (Mo8,) concentrates and 
5,842,495 lb. of the roasted product, molybdic oxide (MoQO3). Average grade of ore milled 
was 0.189 p.c. molybdenite concentrates and recovery was 85.96 p.c. Concentrator 
throughput was 26,600 tons a day and an average of 35,400 tons of ore and waste were 
mined per operating day. A new larger roaster was operating at an annual capacity of 
9,000,000 lb. of contained molybdenum at the end of 1969. Briquette production at a 
plant rate of 1,200 lb. an hour was expected to start in mid-197Q. Proven and probable ore 
reserves at the end of the year were 214,000,000 tons averaging 0.146 p.c. MoS. Red 
Mountain Mines Limited, near Rossland in south-central British Columbia, produced 
738,810 lb. of molybdenite concentrates in 1969. 


Lornex Mining Corporation Ltd., managed by Rio Algom Mines Limited, proceeded 
with construction and development, for late 1971 production, of a large copper-molybdenum 
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property some 33 miles south of Ashcroft in the Highland Valley of British Columbia. 
The orebody is estimated to contain 293,000,000 tons averaging 0.427 p.c. copper and 
0.014 p.c. molybdenum, and annual production is expected to be about 54,000 tons of 
copper and 2,500,000 lb. of molybdenum. Utah Construction & Mining Co. began pre- 
paring, for production in late 1971, a 33,000-ton-a-day copper-molybdenum mining and 
milling project in the northern part of Vancouver Island. Ore reserves there are estimated 
at 280,000,000 tons averaging 0.52 p.c. copper and 0.029 p.c. molybdenum, and annual 
output is expected to be about 53,000 tons of copper and 1,900,000 lb. of molybdenum. 
Highmont Mining Corp. Ltd. proceeded with development and testing on its 34-claim cop- 
per-molybdenum property in the Highland Valley adjoining and east of Lornex. In 
addition, there were a number of other molybdenum and copper-molybdenum properties 
in British Columbia being explored and studied for production possibilities. 


Molybdenum producers in Quebec produced nearly 3,000,000 Ib. in 1969. They were: 
Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited at Lacorne; Preissac Molybdenite Mines 
Limited and Cadillac Moly Mines in the Lake Preissac area near Val d’Or; and Gaspé Copper 
Mines, Limited, which produces byproduct molybdenum from its copper operations at 
Murdochville. Beattie-Duquesne Mines Limited converted molybdenite concentrates 
from various producers to molybdic oxide at a roasting plant at Duparquet, and Masterloy 
Products Limited produced ferro-molybdenum at its ferro-alloy plant near Ottawa, Ont. 


Platinum Metals.—Production of the platinum metals in 1969, which amounted to 
266,100 oz.t. valued at $26,449,000, was 219,791 oz.t. and $19,750,000 lower than in 1968 as 
a result of decreased nickel production. Canadian nickel ores contain about 0.025 oz.t. 
of platinum metals a ton. When nickel matte is electrolytically refined, the platinoids— 
platinum, palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, iridium and osmium—are precipitated in the 
electrolytic tanks as a sludge. The sludge is purified and sent to refineries in Britain and 
the United States for recovery of the platinum metals. 


Half of the world’s output of platinum metals is from the Soviet Union and most of the 
remainder is produced in Canada and the Republic of South Africa. World demand 
remained strong in 1969 and consumption in the non-communist countries exceeded mine 
production. The deficit was made up by purchases from the Soviet Union. 


Cadmium.—Cadmium output in 1969, expressed as the sum of refined metal and the 
recoverable cadmium content of exported zinc concentrates, was 4,368,405 lb. valued at 
$15,010,000; corresponding figures for 1968 were 5,014,965 lb. and $14,292,000. The 
decrease of nearly 13 p.c. in the volume of output was due to the treatment of lower grade 
ores. Cadmium is recovered as a byproduct during the smelting and refining of zine ores 
and concentrates. Most of the zinc ores in Canada carry minor quantities of the metal, 
being in the order of 3 lb. of cadmium in each ton of ore on average, but varying from 
none to 13 lb. The largest production comes from the Kidd Creek mine near Timmins, 
Ont., followed by Pine Point Mines Limited in the Northwest Territories, Cominco in 
British Columbia, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and 
the Noranda group of companies in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick. Refined cad- 
mium is produced at the electrolytic zine plants of Cominco at Trail, B.C., Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting at Flin Flon, Man., and Canadian Electrolytic Zinc Limited at 
Valleyfield, Que. East Coast Smelting and Chemical Company Limited at Belledune, 
N.B., which started zinc-lead smelting and byproduct recovery of cadmium in 1967, recovers 
cadmium as a zinc-cadmium sponge which is refined at Valleyfield. 


Cobalt.—Canadian cobalt production in 1969 was 3,200,000 lb. valued at $6,900,000 
compared with 4,030,000 lb. valued at $8,700,000 in 1968. Production was reduced by 
strikes at the Sudbury, Ont., operation of Inco, which lasted from July 10 to Nov. 17, and 
at Falconbridge operations at Sudbury from Aug. 21 to Nov. 23. Currently one of the 
five major cobalt producing countries, Canada obtains nearly 90 p.c. of its cobalt as a by- 
product of nickel-copper ores with the remainder, also a byproduct, from silver-cobalt ores. 
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Magnesium.—Dominion Magnesium Limited, with mine and smelter at Haley 
Station, Ont., is the only producer in Canada; smelting capacity is 12,000 tons annually. 
Production increased to 10,485 tons in 1969 valued at $7,094,000 from 9,929 tons valued 
at $6,182,000 in 1968 and exports of primary magnesium increased to $4,726,000 from 
$4,261,000. Imports of magnesium metal and alloys totalled $2,650,000. Canadian 
consumption in 1968 was 5,654 tons, including 1,699 tons of imported metal. World 
production, excluding communist countries, was estimated at 216,100 tons in 1969. 


Selenium and Tellurium.—Selenium production in 1969 was 710,618 lb. valued at 
$4,375,563, and was 11.8 p.c. higher than in 1968. Tellurium output was 103,777 lb. valued 
at $671,588, 46.2 p.c. higher. These metals are recovered from the anode muds resulting 
from electrolytic refining of copper anodes at the plants of Canadian Copper Refiners 
Limited at Montreal East, Que., and Inco at Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Columbium (Niobium) and Tantalum.—St. Lawrence Columbium and Metals 
Corporation produced 3,059,052 lb. of columbium pentoxide (Cb,0;) in the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1969, compared with 2,005,989 lb. in the corresponding period ended in 1968. 
Production during the 1969 calendar year was 3,495,440 lb. St. Lawrence Columbium is 
the only Canadian producer of columbium and operates one of only two mines in the world 
that produce columbium in pyrochlore concentrates as a primary product; the other, larger 
operation is near Araxa, Brazil. The demand for columbium continued to increase in 1969 
and St. Lawrence planned to produce 4,500,000 lb. in 1970. Published spot prices for 
Canadian pyrochlore concentrates, f.o.b. mine site, after declining to 90-93 cents (U.S.) 
a pound of contained Cb,O; in April 1968 and recovering to 92-98 cents (U.S.) in December 
1968, increased to $1.00—$1.05 (U.S.) in the latter part of 1969. 


Canada’s first commercial production of tantalum began in 1969 at the Bernic Lake, 
Man., mine of Tantalum Mining Corporation of Canada Limited. Annual production was 
expected to be 500,000, or more, pounds of tantalum pentoxide (Ta2O;) with the new plant 
operating at its rated capacity of 500 tons of ore a day. Concentrates were shipped in the 
second half of 1969 and in September the company announced a price of $7 (U.S.) a pound 
of Ta.O; in 50 p.c. concentrates, f.o.b. mine site, for the remainder of the sales contracted 
for delivery to the end of 1970. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals 


The value of industrial minerals produced in 1969, at $908,295,000, was about 2 p.c. 
higher than in the previous year. A pronounced drop in the value of shipments of elemental 
sulphur was offset by increases in structural materials and in most other non-metallic 
minerals. Developments in a number of industrial minerals during 1969 are reviewed 
below. 


Asbestos.—Asbestos production in 1969 at 1,596,450 tons was only 499 tons more than 
in 1968 but the value of production rose about 6 p.c. to $196,759,000. Quebec accounts 
for about 84 p.c. of Canada’s total asbestos output and Newfoundland, Ontario, British 
Columbia and the Yukon Territory for the remainder. Most of the Canadian production 
is exported as milled fibre and shorts, providing about 70 to 75 p.c. of world exports and 
35 p.c. of world production. The principal markets for Canadian fibre include the United 
States, West Germany, Britain and Japan. 


The world outlook for asbestos consumption is favourable. A 4-p.c.-a-year increase 
in use is forecast and Canadian companies have been modernizing and expanding production 
facilities to ensure their share of that increase. In Quebec, Canadian Johns-Manville 
Company, the largest company with the largest mine, continued mill expansion that should 
lead to an increase in production of 100,000 tons of fibre a year; at Thetford Mines, Asbestos 
Corporation Limited continued development of the Penhale deposit adjacent to the Nor- 
mandie mine and announced plans to put its Asbestos Hill deposit in the Ungava district 
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of Quebec into production by 1972; and Bell Asbestos Mines, Ltd., proceeded with its new 
shaft at Thetford Mines. One producer, Nicolet Asbestos Mines Ltd., closed at the end 
of January 1969 because of exhaustion of ore reserves. McAdam Mining Corporation 
Limited at Chibougamau and Abitibi Asbestos Mining Company Limited north of Amos 
continued exploration and diamond drilling of their respective properties. 


In British Columbia, Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited continued expansion of 
its mill from 75,000 to 110,000 tons of fibre a year, to be ready by 1970. The company 
continued production at Clinton Creek mine in the Yukon Territory and was adding mill 
equipment there to increase output to 100,000 tons of fibre a year. Newfoundland’s sole 
producer, Advocate Mines Limited, had lower output in 1969 because of a strike that lasted 
from May 22 to July 31. Ontario’s asbestos production should increase in 1970 with a 
full year’s production from the Reeves mine of Johns-Manville Mining and Trading Limited 
and from the Matheson mine of Hedman Mines Limited. 


16.—Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Asbestos, 1960-69 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Va!ue 
tons $ tons $ 
BND ark dia seca a. dis 9 «ete 9 sin) s10-a0 1,118, 456 121,400,015 OGD ors dae cays cians seeie Dacre 1,388,212 146, 188, 473 
PAGE ccecs c's ccles acts e's cess 1,173,695 | 128,955,900 LOGG 2)... << o's lee: ofais'stats's fas 1,489,055 | 163,654,863 
Deen as svarsjavaisieiaie stnis bie si 1,215,814 130, 281, 966 L9G Tis siesta « aerator ote eereurrad 1,452,104 165, 118, 786 
Dhaai estas lalarete's| sisisie's s.0:6'9's 1,275, 530 136, 956, 180 1968 eect ropt clei rlaue ore eken 1,595,951 185,024, 662 
MUGS Masai sce ces casts eae. 1,419,851 145, 193, 443 TOGORE croc esate ceeareteten 1,596, 450 196, 759, 000 


Potash.—Potash mining is a comparatively new development in Canada, the entire 
industry being centred in Saskatchewan. Significant production began in 1962 with a 
value of $3,000,000 and development of the industry mushroomed to the extent that, in 
1969, Canada became the world’s leading producer with an output valued at $67,120,000. 
About 95 p.c. of the world’s potash output is for fertilizers; Canada’s potash consumption is 
barely 8 p.c. of its output so that most of it must be exported. From 1967 to 1969, the 
United States took about two thirds of Canada’s potash exports, the remainder going to 
overseas markets, chiefly Japan and Britain. 


At the end of 1969, nine mines—eight using conventional mining methods and one 
employing solution methods—with an installed annual productive capacity of 12,000,000 
tons of potash product (potassium chloride) were operating in Saskatchewan and a tenth 
mine was under construction for completion in 1971. The rapid growth of this industry 
has been accompanied by serious marketing problems. For example, in 1969, the industry 
operated well below its productive capability, with output amounting to 6,100,000 tons of 
potassium chloride and sales totalling 5,700,000 tons. The marketing difficulties, involving 
oversupply, low prices and some uncertainty as to whether Canadian producers would have 
free access to the United States market, prompted the Province of Saskatchewan to prom- 
ulgate the Potash Conservation Regulations, effective Jan. 1, 1970, whereby it controls 
potash production and influences marketing. 


Salt.—Salt production in Canada in 1969 was 4,247,000 tons, about three fourths of 
which was mined rock salt used primarily for snow and ice control on streets and highways 
and for chemical manufacture, and the remainder fine vacuum salt and salt as brine for use 
in producing caustic soda and chlorine. There are three rock salt mines, one in Nova 
Scotia and two in southwestern Ontario; fine salt evaporator plants and brining operations 
are located in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Most of 
British Columbia’s salt needs are met by imports of solar salt from Mexico and the San 
Francisco Bay area. 
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17.—Producers’ Shipments of Salt, by Province, and Total Value, 1960-69 


Canada 
Nova : : Saskat- 
Year : Ontario | Manitoba Alberta —— 
Scotia chewan Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
Ve ena ecortions 163,901 3,007, 599 21,925 49,064 72,431 3,314,920 19,355, 658 
BOG Loe erctataie elie avss8ss 225,875 2,861,705 23,103 51,964 83, 880 3,246,527 19,552,006 
OP pa sosus suovencos 312,519 3, 155, 589 25,010 54,931 90,729 3,638,778 21,927,135 
1OGSsceeeeeee ee 356, 902 3,187,491 24,883 56,301 96,417 3,721,994 22,316,565 
iM Saeeeieco dads 448 808 3,335,683 27,744 74,952 101,411 3,988, 598 23, 203, 742 
1965 Feecerceetere sisters. 459,114 3,900, 484 29,834 78,958 115,706 4,584,096 23,985,844 
474,981 3,782,191 27,069 84,979 122,814 4,492,034 23,846, 188 
446,865 4,673,278 25, 453 89,732 126,135 5,361, 463 27,808, 129 
473 , 584 4,143,759 27,120 99, 480 120,381 4,864,324 31,170,092 
424, 656 3,559,845 42,200 95,000 125,469 4,247,170 29,424,420 


Sulphur.—Canadian production of elemental sulphur in 1969 was 2,985,000 tons 
valued at $62,986,000; sulphur production in all forms including sulphur recovered from 
smelter gases and contained in pyrites amounted to 3,646,000 tons valued at $73,319,000. 
Most of the sulphur produced is extracted as elemental sulphur from sour natural gas in 
Western Canada. Canada is now the world’s largest producer of sulphur from hydrocarbon 
sources and is the world’s largest exporter. Exports in 1969 increased 7 p.c. over 1968 to 
reach a record 2,264,000 tons valued at $62,742,000. However, reflecting a world over- 
supply situation and an extremely competitive marketing environment, value of export 
shipments decreased some 18 p.c. 


For the second consecutive year, world sulphur production exceeded demand and 
producers’ stockpiles continued to build up throughout the year. This oversupply situa- 
tion may be attributed to a combination of increased output, notably in Canada and Poland, 
and slackening demand in the major sulphur-consuming industries, in particular the fertilizer 
industry which accounts for almost half of all sulphur utilized. 


18.—Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite and 
Pyrrhotite Shipments, and of Elemental Sulphur Sales, 1960-69 


Sulphur in Producers’ Shipments Sales of 
a Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite Elemental Sulphur! 
ear — 
Quantity? Value Wake ea Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons $ tons $ 
Aes sneodpenocen 289 , 620 2,854,623 1,032,288 437,790 3,316,378 274,359 4,298, 906 
IT Ean onrccuoconc 277, 056 2,708,110 517,258 255,376 1,830, 566 394, 762 7,287,881 
gM Res ADD OOOGIG 292,728 3,089, 537 517,308 257 , 084 1,879, 584 695, 098 9,286,999 
LOGS Socateetveleleietetstere 353, 243 3,488,181 476, 438 235,410 1,648 , 629 1,249, 887 13,380, 182 
A OG 4 eee ecstieiasicicics 443 , 448 4,261,912 351,850 173, 182 1,126, 167 1,788, 165 18, 637, 597 
VOQGS See tess cieclelateins 444,758 4,317,362 382,177 186,960 1,285, 252 2,068,394 26,394, 595 
POGG ceca ine seein 500,338 6,050,750 326,954 162,300 1,139,141 2,041,528 40, 253, 685 
9G Wewineiele vase sree 546,491 6,701,804 377,941 182,377 1,702,516 2,499,205 68,613, 866 
NOGS ace ctatnareretsters sterese 666,370 8,915, 202 314,197 155,797 2,286, 442 2,580,746 79,963,600 
TOGO DR ecco eceeae 550, 804 8,221,795 323, 432 159, 860 2,111,198 2,984, 937 62,986,315 
1 Recovered from sour natural gas and nickel sulphide ores. 2 Includes sulphur in acid made from roasting 
zinc sulphide concentrates at Arvida and Port Maitland. 3 From 1961, excludes pyrite and pyrrhotite used 


to produce iron residues or sinter. 


Gypsum.—Gypsum production in Canada was 6,872,000 tons in 1969. Operations 
in five of the six producing provinces increased over the previous year reflecting a favourable 
situation in the building construction industry in Canada and the United States. About 
70 p.c. of Canada’s gypsum output is exported to the United States, most of it from Nova 
Scotia quarries, which account for 75 p.c. of total Canadian production of crude gypsum. 
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During 1969, three companies signified intentions to build gypsum products plants in 
the Edmonton area of Alberta and construction began on one plant at Clover Bar destined 
for start-up in 1970. Canadian Gypsum Company, Limited increased the production 
capacity of its gypsum products plant at Hagersville, Ont., by doubling the output potential 
of one wallboard line. 


19.—Producers’ Shipments of Gypsum, by Province, and Total Value, 1960-69 


New- Nova New : Mani- British Canada 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Ontario toba Columbia Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
HOBO oo: 34,346 | 4,490,427 90,892 | 355,603 | 122,063 112,400 5,205,731 9,498,711 
PUGH ee 40,699 | 4,113,188 85,330 | 425,287 | 122,233 153, 300 4,940,037 7,750,748 
AGS 5 cs.0 83,992 | 4,451,072 91,835 | 485,140 | 122,870 147,900 5,332,809 9,349,775 
MOBS 5 cite 232,259 | 4,910,536 80,544 | 439,206 | 131,767 160,954 5,955, 266 11,237,952 
1964-250... 331,990 | 5,097,232 104,100 | 517,239 | 121,555 188, 569 6,360,685 11,523,937 
DOOD S.0 S2555 442,655 | 4,862,485 101,012 | 531,918 | 159,854 207,705 6,305, 629 12,533,384 
QGO wesc < 5 459,685 | 4,502,836 108,207 | 565,185 | 134,225 206 , 026 5,976, 164 12,312,220 
BOOT ee sa. 439,156 | 3,757,329 88,641 | 536,375 | 133,897 219,986 5,175,384 11,348,351 
1968. 3.5.5 435,231 | 4,441,080 84,668 | 570,715 | 151,872 243 874 5,926,940 11,825,382 
1969P...... 490,000 | 5,211,548 82,423 | 630,000 | 180,000 278,000 6,871,971 13, 433, 102 


Nepheline Syenite.—Nepheline syenite was first produced in 1936 and, until recently 
when Norway started production, remained a uniquely Canadian mineral commodity. 
“Nepheline syenite”’ is a rock name that applies to a mixture of minerals, essentially the 
feldspars and nepheline. The presence of nepheline provides the mixture with a higher 
content of alumina (Al,O3) than has either soda or potash feldspar and makes nepheline 
syenite more desirable than feldspar in certain applications, especially in the manufacture 
of glass, for which about 75 p.c. of the output is used. However, markets for finely ground 
material, used in the manufacture of whitewares, such as bathroom fixtures, china, oven- 
ware, electrical porcelain and ceramic artware, are growing rapidly. Very finely ground 
material is being increasingly used as a filler material in plastics, foam rubber, and paints. 
Low-grade material is sold in bulk for use in the manufacture of fibreglass and for glazing 
on brick and tile. 


Production originates from two mines in Canada, both located in Ontario on Blue 
Mountain, some 25 miles northeast of Peterborough. The deposit is pear-shaped, approxi- 
mately five miles in length and up to one and a half miles in width. Reserves are very large. 
In 1969, production reached an all-time high of 502,893 tons valued at $5,882,000, represent- 
ing an increase in tonnage of 18 p.c. over the previous year. Some 80 p.c. is exported, most 
of it going to the United States for use in glass manufacture. In 1969, exports increased 
about 22 p.c. to reach 395,613 tons valued at $5,120,000. 


20.—Production and Exports of Nepheline Syenite, 1960-69 


Production Exports 
Year (a 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ 

240, 636 2,891,095 193, 298 2,373,354 
240,320 2,572,169 194, 598 2,249,348 
254,418 2,605,421 193, 658 2,210,834 
254,000 2,699, 202 203 , 262 2,213,942 
290,300 3,097,172 226,971 2,630,185 
339 , 982 3,415,387 247,200 2,968, 702 
366, 696 4,109,744 263,624 3,098,000 
401,601 4,752,875 307,613 3,532,000 
426,595 4,738, 008 323, 182 4,090,000 
502,893 5,881,818 395,613 5,120,000 
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Structural Materials 


The value of all construction undertaken in Canada in 1969 was estimated to be 
$13,000,000,000, and that of the production of structural materials, including cement, sand 
and gravel, stone, clay products and lime, was estimated at $461,206,000. The latter was 
about 10 p.c. of the total value of all mineral production and represented an increase of 
4.0 p.c. over the 1968 total. 


Cement.—There were 8,543,622 tons of cement produced in Canada in 1969, repre- 
senting an increase of 5 p.c. over 1968. Although this quantity was slightly under the 
peak output attained in 1966, its value, at $171,258,000, was the highest on record and 
constituted 3.6 p.c. of the value of all mineral production in Canada. Cement is produced 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island but, of the total 1969 quantity, 66.2 p.c. was 
produced in Ontario and Quebec. The productive capacity of the Canadian cement 
industry in 1969 was 14,800,000 tons a year, which included the output of the new Bowman- 
ville plant of St. Mary’s Cement Co. Limited whose first shipments were made in January. 
Quebec’s capacity will be increased in 1970 by the addition, by Independent Cement Inc., 
at Joliette, of two new kilns, each capable of providing 220,000 tons a year. 


21.—Producers’ Shipments and Value, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement, 1960-69 t 


Norrt.—Many of these figures from 1960 to 1967 have been revised since the publication of the 1969 Year Book. 


Year eos Imports? Exports Coie 
tons $ tons tons tons 
NOG Onemrirttsiectlces ct occ «cts ateeresisios 5, 787,225 93,261,473 22,478 181,117 5,628, 586 
NOG I crmmteversiaterstte uictater yer eroreenticmierek tie ac 6,205,948 | 103,923,644 29,217 249,377 5,985, 788 
AQ OU Somptesiststarteoneteielal yale clece siverenaresete/ec 6,878,729 | 118,233,726 26,525 219, 164 6,686,090 
LOG Serr tet pty een dh orere agelelereters ase rucetete:s 7,013,662 | 118,614,929 31,579 272,803 6,772,438 
LQG Sil crecaiaisssjoreiayeisraiciaie icheieteraveis(aiss aye" ofe)s 7,847,384 | 180,704,220 32,680 297, 669 7,582,395 
WANE Rapdernd bc scene obed eanbancadenc 8,427,702 | 142,523,169 37,619 334, 887 8,130, 434 
LOGS scteraretis asia petececersvavsies catevate cutie diet orslotelats 8,930,552 | 156,300,622 50,615 407,395 8,573,772 
INO frosts SiR OMT BIEN Acie Oe ae ORT A AARC 7,994,954 | 143,150,284 44,118 328,018 7,711,054 
LOGS everauers clove ores stars bec brawls creremecstenat winners 8,165,805 | 152,003,739 51,500 366, 506 7,850,799 
WO GO Dey tere erstecPersina.c)ctinlal el ietetet tal dabetes ieteae's 8,548,622 | 171,257,887 53,396 634, 208 7,962,810 


1 Standard portland cement. 


2 Shipments plus imports less exports. 


Sand and Gravel.—The principal uses for sand and gravel are as aggregate in concrete 


for building and engineering construction and as fill in road construction. 


Gravel in boulder 


sizes is used for rip-rap fill and sometimes for armour-stone construction; the normal scalped, 
over-size material is crushed to provide gravel and crusher-run fines. Lithologically, sand 
and gravel deposits are usually composed of material similar‘to the rock types in which the 
deposits are found; infrequently, deposits are composed of materials that have been trans- 
ported some distance from their origin. Exploitation of these low-value-per-ton materials 
is greatly influenced by the physical characteristics. of the sand or gravel, by the location 
of the deposit with respect to suitable markets and, of great importance, by the specifica- 
tions established to differentiate quality products. 
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22.—Producers’ Shipments of Sand and Gravel, by Province, and Total Value, 1960-69 


Year 


Prince 
New- Nova New . 
foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
3,912,533 474,184 8,717, 693 6,184,924 46, 255,963 77,660, 833 
3,383,724 544,497 5,574,377 5,014,234 44,126,199 70,208, 199 
4,250,942 531, 196 4,375,842 5,128,365 44,000,000 76,600,813 
4,640,993 629,475 6,633, 581 4,417,611 42,375,911 80,259,750 
4,657,737 608 , 923 6,562,341 4,699, 626 44, 500,000 76,917,396 
4,258, 678 412,064 6,638,138 4,569,025 45,101,021 88, 564, 687 
3,599,421 660, 726° 8,109,366 5, 367,393 45,876,782 94, 123,982 
3, 143,938 1,327,600 6,056, 265 7,604,962 45,012,646" 94,751, 250 
3,812,003 383, 165 9,380, 262 6,361,658 42,955,933 84,095,642 
3,600,000 770,000 8,520,000 3,800,000 43,000,000 85,000,000 
eo is o Canada 
: askat- ritis 
Manitoba ESS Alberta Colitis nie cue 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
10,860, 566 8,952,539 13,385,970 15,669,293 || 192,074,498 | 111,163,886 
7,402,385 7,626,197 12,591,944 14,279,191 170,750,947 | 104,654,132 
9,692,025 5,317,336 13, 469, 848 17,879,395 || 181,245,762 | 118,603,283 
9,653, 471 7,368,017 16, 139,744 17,451,950 || 189,570,503 | 123,854,254 
9,871,883 9, 266, 648 16,777,687 19,929,117 || 198,791,358 | 125,232,132 
10, 462,840 8,808, 104 14,377,337 22,068,370 |) 205,260,264 | 133,819,824 
9,675,796 8,314,360 12,886,213 24,295,400 |) 212,909,439" | 149,826,435r 
10, 289, 157 9,671,401 14, 187,340 23,168,141 |] 215,212,700" | 146,697,783" 
9, 563, 927 9,167,702 13, 600,098 25,914,119 |) 205,234,509 | 129,500,553 
9,500,000 8,500,000 13,700,000 27,670,000 || 204,060,000 | 130,650,000 


Stone.—The stone industry includes those companies producing dimension stone, 
ornamental stone, crushed stone, whiting, and stone for metallurgical and chemical use. 
Dimension stone products account for less than 1 p.c. of the total volume of stone production 


and over 11 p.c. of the total value. 


Crushed stone products, consisting of materials used 


for concrete aggregate, railway ballast, road metal, rubble and rip-rap, terrazzo, stucco and 
artificial stone, etc., account for about 80 p.c. of the total volume; the remainder is used 
in the chemical and allied industries. 


23.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1960-69 


Year 


New- 
foundland 


tons 


380,843 
322, 820 
227,707 
382, 260 
285, 357 


174,985 
153, 000 
240, 000 
876,768 
705, 000 


Prince Edward 
Island 


tons 


750,000 
225,000 
225,000 
225,000 
350, 000 


225,306 
200, 000 
725,383 
439,775 
150,000 


Nova Scotia 


tons 


914,937 
1,021,880 
548, 834 
457,525 
504, 434 


429,078 
605, 458 
585,015 
819,788 
825,300 


New 

Brunswick Quebec 
tons tons 
1,883, 867 20,394, 509 
2,957, 886 22,648,010 
2,950,906 24,173,016 
4,416,799 30, 003, 825 
3,058,061 37, 805, 163 
2,189,517 44,159, 242 
3,544,301 57,976, 286° 
3,265, 148 47,764, 482° 
2,137,748 34, 952,128 
1,730,000 33, 230, 000 


1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement, 
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23.—Producers’ Shipments ot Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1960-69—concluded 


anc Canada 
Year Ontario Manitoba Alberta el ite 
u Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

LOGON oer ce centers 17,938, 583 673, 598 167,201 2,255,911 45,359,449 60,640,621 
DOG Dis cteteiays crore vi c/ocere¥ors oasese’s 18,361,843 594,921 96, 753 2,709,691 48 , 938, 804 66, 567, 668 
D962 Srratheuanerace acocetes ehecetee 18,797,648 943,765 105,695 2,580,914 50,553, 485 68, 866,358 
LOGS Gcactjstacsrearees cheek 20,402,614 3,693, 144 138,894 2,935, 268 62,655,329 79,883,419 
TOGA Sco ereraecissorere tiene 23,845,993 1,035,248 129,364 2,780,738 69, 794,358 86, 882, 683 
TOC Sec once tscasieerers neers 24,659,053 970, 536 167, 782 3,832,606 76,758,105 94,847,021 
1966: Sere astercteanta steers Ses 25,702,843 2,022,876 144, 433 33.537 ;02L 93,886,518" | 112,020,652' 
LOG (Meas eae oe sem cae 25,744,989 2,012,973 141,509 3,527,809 84,007,308: | 103,888,272 
1968. Sie wees site enve wees 28, 636, 257 2,305,900 220,523 5,550, 880 75,939, 767 95,658,075 
LQG OP orca asareye aca sero 55315 25,749,000 2,212,000 25,300 5, 442, 500 70,069, 100 88,194, 500 


1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement, 


Clay Products.—Common clays and shales occur in most regions of Canada and are 
the principal raw materials used for brick and tile manufacture. Deposits of high-quality 
argillaceous materials used for such products as papers, refractories, high-quality white- 
wares and stoneware products are relatively scarce in Canada. Consequently, china clay 
(kaolin), fire clay, ball clay and stoneware clay are mostly imported. The value of produc- 
tion of clay products from domestic clays reached a record $50,995,000 in 1969. 


Table 24 refers to production of such products as brick and tile made from domestic 
clays. Imports of these products, mainly from the United States, have a low total value. 
Other clay products such as floor and wall tile, sanitary ware, pottery and dinnerware, and 
electrical porcelain contain a large proportion of china clay and ball clay. The value of 
whiteware products produced in Canada from such materials approached $40,000,000 
in 1968. 


24.—Value (Total Sales) of Producers’ Shipments of Clay Products made from Domestic 
Clays, by Province, 1960-69 


New- Nova New . 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOGO); eraers fetches vena teserera stele gino sence aishersiecmerate 83, 435 1,673,618 705, 366 8,093, 038 20,191,325 
OGL Re itctac he ene crcniaslee ine niece 75,890 1,582,153 744,293 8,195, 790 19,036, 556 
OG De a ietersterevchscnterstoreyaveharsrs deters arave s¥oreateveials 142,000 1,712,503 822,400 7,450,131 20,146,786 
ESS BE ARSOrD bac aa OREO CO DOR OTROS tCirE te 92,120 1,337,430 623, 166 6, 852, 660 21,819,687 
TOGA reine cto sieleraieleeloisieieisvere.s:s rererersatere wiwteiars 99 , 038 1,541,117 697,974 6,839, 772 23, 723,512 
MOG B istoyeevstarens co seans ere has aoe remap hs eyehesdcocecnigte’s 72,717 1,828,385 667, 704 6,520, 653 25,130,709 
LOGO sc erctre w riatcte ere arereee cttts. tie eat late we vine 172,700 1,525,004 618,651 6, 278,308 25,799, 667 
LOC Teeth = Oy eden ncn rier 199.570 1,390, 252 566,500 5,611,049 | 27,450,940 
DOGS irteteete orcetetarstearecesraiere stave sisials stories is 152, 200 1,506,061 630, 000 5,888, 566 30,629,362 
TOG OP osc overes cus ahs aie vetaielereveialataetevere ors tetevere's 145,000 1,568,000 620, 000 7,415,098 31,213,400 
: Saskat- : British 
Manitoba oheecan Alberta Golan Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
813,135 1,130,332 3,551, 682 1,984, 607 38, 226, 538 
623, 966 1,115,474 3,517,473 2,091,353 36, 982,948 
621,275 1,354,635 3,445, 687 2,121,461 37,816,878 
594,072 1,044,721 3,452,835 2,337,603 38, 154,294 
519, 726 1,336,383 3,787, 609 2,285, 454 40,830,585 
LOGO Re rree sede vavncloatee soetterestee nvelclawieins 482,620 1,380,916 3,555, 006 3,198,872 42, 837, 582 
LOGG aperercrtte sae iayacetete ett a ctetel ewer sys srareie, ete 487,172 1,395, 489 3,422,614 3,256, 480 42,956,085 
LOB Terese arcs cesta nateien eae ie nee 526,405 1,158, 495: 4,117,469 3,336, 145 44,356,825 
REGS © Sig vo AN RE EE ORE ites ee 451,358 1,454,597 4,424’ 543 3,584,757 || 48,721,444 
LOGO Bee tarcccieis cletarscuicievexeroveisraieve slelescitie evacsae 448,719 1,628,893 3,839, 766 4,116,475 50,995,351 
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Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas 


The Canadian petroleum industry in 1969 was highlighted by the widespread distribu- 
tion of drilling operations and record production levels. Exploratory drilling was not only 
maintained at a high level in the traditional inland areas but was accelerated in Canada’s 
frontier regions as Northern Canada continued to dominate the exploration picture. Pan- 
arctic Oils Limited, the government-industry syndicate, was rewarded with an initial success 
when the third well of their comprehensive drilling program in the arctic islands encoun- 
tered an extensive condensate-bearing gas reservoir on Melville Island. The epic voyage 
of the United States tanker 8.8. Manhattan through the arctic seas to Alaska in 1969 
proved that it is physically possible for large tankers to operate in arctic waters. The 
successful adaptation of this method of transport or of the pipeline method to northern 
regions will undoubtedly have a critical bearing on the development of potential oil re- 
sources in Canada’s arctic islands. 


Strong demand for Canadian oil and gas in United States markets contributed signifi- 
cantly to the production gains of 1969. Total production of all liquid hydrocarbons— 
crude oil plus natural gas liquids—increased by almost 9 p.c. to 1,306,000 bbl. daily. Net 
production of crude oil averaged 1,119,000 bbl. a day and field and gas-plant production 
of natural gas liquids reached 187,000 bbl. a day. Alberta production, at 793,000 bbl. a 
day, accounted for 71 p.c. of the total Canadian crude oil output, 3 p.c. greater than in 1968. 
Production also increased in British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and the Northwest 
Territories but declined appreciably in Saskatchewan. 


25.—Quantity and Value of Production! of Crude Petroleum, by Province, 1960-69 
Nore.—Figures from 1961 to 1967 have been revised since the publication of the 1969 Year Book. 


New Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
1960. 14,148 19,807 1,005,030 | 3,150,065 | 4,764,045 | 10,690,384 51,908, 428 103, 957,009 
1961. 12,024 14,429 1,149,087 3,546,772 4,480,348 | 10,156,053 55,859,519 115, 657, 134 
1962. 10,333 14, 466 1,134,534 3,661, 141 3,926,683 9,435,819 64,432,411 141, 680, 428 
1963. 7,391 10,347 1,205,376 3,840,000 | 3,771,023 9,176,784 71,302,572 160,273,921 
1964. 4,688 6,516 1,246, 682 4,014,316 4,417,224 | 10,296,549 81,404, 430 186,880,150 
1965. 4,103 5,744 1,279,162 4,093,318 4,946,509 | 11,530,305 87,788,935 200,992, 767 
1966. 6,853 9,591 1,323,781 4,230,278 5,230,712 | 138,057,426 93,218,119 211,797,159 
1967. 8,837 12,372 1,240,159 3,523,664 5,585,141 | 13,998,039 92,534,900 211,721,868 
1968... 7,648 | 10,707 1,150,779 3, 166,826 6,204,920 | 15,569, 882 91,889, 243 206 , 942,845 
1969P.. 8,936 12,510 1,177,139 3,239,357 6,189,638 | 15,511,307 89,492,907 201,546,081 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Territories Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
1960...| 180,506,968 | 302,841, 423 867,057 1,626,590 468,545 641,219 || 189,534,221 422,926, 497 
1961...| 161,089,334 | 380,170,828 1,017,8262) 1,939,570 514,779 727,074 || 224,122,917 512,211,860 
1962...| 172,183,576 | 391,907,037 8,914,2202) 16,871,944 597,693 788,955 || 251,199, 450 564,359,790 
1963...) 171,381,728 | 433,126,186 | 12,528,681 | 24,838,110 610, 567 613,620 || 260,807,338 631,878,968 
1964,..| 176,183,758 | 451,241,841 | 11,551,704 | 23,446,494 608, 557 455,201 || 275,417 043 676,341,067 
1965...| 184,155,669 | 473,132,745 | 13,502,539 | 28,592,977 644,998 614,941 || 292,321,915 718,962,797 
1966...| 203,339,433 | 522,989,385 | 16,680,707 | 36,360,605 749,654 861,945 || 320,549,259 789, 306,389 
1967...| 231,548,449 | 591,023,631 | 19,697,369 | 44,841,061 677, 937 870,810 || 351,287,792 865,991,445 
1968...| 257,186,578 | 660,485,368 | 22,205,516 | 50,205,117 751,592 906,871 || 379,396,276 937, 287,616 
1969P..| 284,241,338 | 731,121,266 | 25,569,776 | 57,811,474 818,943 988,137 || 407,498,677 |1,010, 280, 132 


1 Gross production of crude oil and condensate, less returned to formation. 


2 Excludes condensate, 
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26.—Natural Gas Production,! by Province, and Total Value, 1961-69 

Nore.—Figures from 1961 to 1967 have been revised since the publication of the 1969 Year Book. 
New Brunswick Quebec Ontario Saskatchewan 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Mef. $ Mef. $ Mef. $ Mcf. $ 
LOG tee 96,318 143,215 _ — 14,544, 165 5,614,048 36, 486, 690 3,391,610 
19625 20%. 95,750 134,476 — = 15,648, 294 5, 802,387 37,786,716 3,781,887 
1963222 103, 522 109, 520 — = 15,920,055 6,049,621 38, 647,251 4,078,426 
19645... 105,055 112,303 — _ 13,815,967 5,254,212 39,573,996 4,389,432 
J9GD were 105,359 105,609 — — 12,699, 483 5,798,330 42,734,910 5,030,276 
1966..... 97,403 89,913 — _ 15,537,395 | 5,939,946 49 , 867,762 6,122,521 
L9G Terns 103,877 88, 002 59, 130 8,870 14,228,759 5,431,117 49,975,781 6,638,205 
19685 ose 112, 967 96,878 137,573 20, 636 11,974,385 4,598 , 927 56,771,626 7,302,529 
1969P 107, 969 92,592 135, 569 20,335 11,409, 133 4,381,792 56, 167,413 7,209,729 

ae. : Northwest 
Alberta British Columbia Tersitories Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity | Value Quantity Value 

Mef. $ Mef. $ Met. $ Mef. $ 
19GI Eee 480, 592,018 53,830,194 | 102,369,800 9,026, 653 41,678 17,326 634, 130, 669 72,023,046 
1962... 720,644,946 83,462,142 | 120,439,219 | 10,856,131 56, 689 23,510 894,671,614 | 104,060,533 
1963555. 821,247,938 | 102,779,083 | 117,422,069 | 11,420,250 47 , 656 21,330 993,388,491 | 124,458,230 
1964..... 946,473,793 | 122,698,494 | 134,207,548 | 13,188,690 34,341 | 14,405 |)1, 134,210,700 | 145,657,536 
196.5. 1,023, 294,574 | 132,055,946 | 157,920,967 | 15,930,215 43,068 | 18,088 ||1,236,798,361 | 158,938,464 
L90G Gree 1,090,691,124 | 146,609,428 | 185,591,319 | 19,402,660 46, 238 19,522 ||1,341, 831,241 | 178,183,990 
1967ene- 1, 181,927,668 | 161,807,336 | 225,399,348 | 23,992,783 | 40,589 17,137 ||1,471,735,152 | 197,983,450 
T9CS eee. 1,363,394,712 | 185,356,207 | 259,866,922 | 27,875,502 42,602 17,979 1,692, 300, 787 225, 268, 658 
1969P....|1,609,325,945 | 218,791,048 | 308,083,938 | 33,047,665 50,784 21,432 |\1,985,280,751 | 263,564,593 

| 


1 Gross production, less field flared and waste, injected and stored. 


Total liquid hydrocarbon reserves increased by 498,000,000 bbl. to 10,500,000,000 bbl., 
comprised of 8,620,000,000 bbl. of crude oil and 1,896,000,000 bbl. of natural gas liquids. 
The bulk of the reserve growth was attributable to the introduction of secondary recovery 
schemes and a large increase in natural gas liquid reserves rather than to the discovery of new 
oil fields. As in previous years, Alberta contributed the major additions to reserves and 
in 1969 had more than 89 p.c. of the total proved hydrocarbon reserves in Canada. 


Net new production of natural gas rose 16.9 p.c. to 5,430,000 Mef. daily in 1969 in 
response to the buoyant demand in domestic and export markets. Proved remaining 
marketable reserves rose 8.9 p.c. to 51,950,995,000 Mef. in 1969, the second largest in- 
crease since 1955. 


Exports of crude oil and products to the United States increased to 595,000 bbl. a day 
in 1969 with an estimated well-head value of $579,179,000. Although exports reached 
record proportions, imports of crude oil and products still exceeded exports by 136,000 bbl. 
a day, for a daily average of 731,000 bbl. 


Alberta.—Although exploratory drilling was maintained at a high level in Alberta 
during 1969, there were no significant oil discoveries made in the province. There has not 
been a major oil find in Alberta since the Rainbow Lake field was discovered in 1965; never- 
theless, oil-field development remained at about the same level in most areas of the province 
in 1969 as in the previous year. 
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Encouraged by a rapidly rising export demand for natural gas, the search for gas 
reserves accelerated during 1969. Most of the activity was concentrated in the Rocky 
Mountain foothills of Alberta where major gas discoveries were made in isolated Devonian 
Leduc reefs near Strachan and Ricinus in 1967 and 1968. Further exploratory drilling 
in this area in 1969 resulted in the discovery of at least two more thick, ‘‘wet’’ gas-bearing 
Leduc reefs. Although the primary objective in the Strachan—Ricinus trend has been 
Devonian reefs, several of these deep tests have encountered commercial thicknesses of 
oil- and gas-bearing Cardium sandstone at shallower depths. The results of this drilling 
have not only added substantially to provincial reserves of gas and oil but have also focused 
the industry’s attention on the potential of the relatively unexplored foothill belt. 


In 1969, the Alberta Government granted Syncrude Canada Ltd. permission to proceed 
with construction of its proposed Athabasca tar-sand extraction plant near Fort McMurray, 
to cost $190,000,000. Syncrude is owned jointly by Atlantic Richfield Company, Cities 
Service Athabasca Inc., Imperial Oil Limited and Royalite Oil Co. Ltd. Syncrude’s 
application called for a daily production of 50,000 bbl. of synthetic crude oil, 25,000 bbl. 
of specialty oils and 5,000 bbl. of naphtha. In its application, Syncrude agreed to delay 
start-up time until 1976 from an initial target of 1972-73 in order to gain time in assessing 
the potential impact that future Prudhoe Bay production would have on prospective markets 
in the United States. 


; The total number of wells drilled in 1969 was 1,843, five fewer than in 1968. Total 
footage drilled was 8,596,021 feet, development footage 3,737,169 and exploratory drilling 
4,858,852 feet, little changed from the preceding year. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan experienced an upsurge in both exploratory and 
development drilling in 1969 but the results in terms of additions to reserves were disap- 
pointing. Exploratory drilling at 624 wells and 1,923,654 feet increased 10 p.c. and develop- 
ment footage at 538 wells and 1,728,425 feet was up 12 p.c. The exploratory venture under- 
taken by Pheasant Exploration Ltd. to assess the unexplored subsurface areas of the Middle 
Devonian Winnipegosis formation was abandoned after 48 dry holes had been drilled. 
Other deep-hole drilling projects also proved unsuccessful. 


British Columbia.—Total footage drilled in British Columbia decreased from 1968 
by 19 p.c. to 847,883 feet as a slight increase in development drilling was more than offset 
by a sharp reduction in exploratory drilling. The lack of significant oil finds in recent 
years apparently has begun to have a detrimental effect on exploration effort. In the off- 
shore areas, Shell completed its drilling program off the West Coast after drilling 14 wells. 
Drilling extended from off Pachena Point, Vancouver Island, to the northeastern coast of 
Queen Charlotte Island and although traces of oil and gas were encountered, commercial 
production was not indicated. A test-well drilled in the Bowser Basin of the northwestern 
interior of British Columbia was suspended after encountering gas shows at a depth of 
about 3,000 feet. Further production-testing was contemplated for this well in 1970. 


Manitoba.—Aggregate drilling footage declined 9 p.c. in Manitoba during 1969 to 
146,000 feet. Exploratory drilling footage increased 31 p.c. to 82,629 feet and although 
there was a notable increase in the number of wells drilled during the year, all were unsuc- 
cessful. Development drilling declined 37 p.c. to 63,318 feet, reflecting not only the lack 
of new discoveries but also pointing up the fact that the established fields have very nearly 
reached their maximum development. 


Yukon Territory, Northwest Territories and Arctic Islands.—Exploration activi- 
ty continued to increase in Canada’s Arctic in 1969 and drilling results have confirmed both 
industry’s and government’s assessment of the potential of Northern Canada. Panarctic 
Oils Limited, the industry-government combine which is exploring for oil in Canada’s arctic 
islands, has committed a minimum of $30,000,000 toward the drilling of 17-20 exploratory 
wells. By the end of 1969, three wells in this program had been drilled, one of which dis- 
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covered very large potential reserves of natural gas at Drake Point on Melville Island; 
Panarctic plans on drilling at least one more well on Melville Island in the future. By the 
end of the year a third rig had been brought in to commence drilling on Ellef Ringnes Island 
to test a very large salt dome structure. 


Exploration activity was also accelerated in the Mackenzie Delta region of Northern 
Canada and early in 1970 exploratory drilling was rewarded by a discovery made by the 
well I.O.E. Atkinson H-25 in the Northwest Territories, 50 miles northeast of Tuktoyaktuk. 
Preliminary indications are that the discovery is a substantial one and when the limited 
amount of drilling that has been done in the Mackenzie River Delta is taken into considera- 
tion, it is apparent that the discovery has major implications for future prospects. 


Total footage drilled, all exploratory, more than doubled in 1969 to 56 wells (274,401 
feet) from 33 wells (118,774 feet) in 1968. 


Eastern Canada.—In Ontario, a sharp decrease in development drilling was more 
than offset by a major gain in exploratory drilling with the result that over-all drilling 
footage increased by 37 p.c. in 1969. The advance in exploratory drilling was due primarily 
to an increase in drilling operations in Lake Erie combined with an increased emphasis on 
Silurian reef exploration in Lambton County. A well drilled near the Kimball—Colinville 
field encountered oil in a Silurian reef and was the most significant discovery made in 
Eastern Canada during the year. 


In the offshore areas, Shell Canada Limited has embarked on a two-year drilling pro- 
gram off the coast of Nova Scotia and by year-end had completed one well south of Sable 
Island and had commenced drilling a second well farther south; the first well was abandoned 
at a depth of 13,085 feet after encountering several minor indications of oil and gas. The 
first well in Hudson Bay was drilled in 1969 from a specially reinforced drilling vessel located 
about 250 miles east of Churchill, Man. Because of potentially hazardous ice conditions, 
the well was terminated at a depth of 3,926 feet, considerably short of a projected depth of 
6,000 feet, after encountering indications of oil and gas in separate horizons. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—Daily crude oil refining capacity continues 
to increase year by year, the total in 1969 reaching 1,297,850 bbl. Canada ranks ninth 
in the world in terms of crude treating capacity and is unquestionably one of the most 
advanced countries in terms of down-stream refinery units such as catalytic cracking and 
catalytic reforming. 


27.—Crude Oil Refining Capacity, by Region, as at Jan. 1, 1967-69 


Region 1967 1968 1969 
bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p:c. bbl./day p.c. 

Atlantic Provinces \sseecsecee « sisleie eiere 128,500 10.6 128,100 10.5 132,600 10.2 

QuGbees ene cacnare cists oie eeecterecenrene 401,200 33.2 400, 400 32.8 449, 600 34.6 

Ontanioneeeenechereooc Line ee ns 352,400 29.1 359, 100 29.4 367,000 28.3 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 

Lerritoriest neeecseek sc aske kann ees 217, 450 18.0 222,150 18.1 236,950 18.3 

British Columbia: ...-).......-+.0++ 109,900 9.1 112,400 9.2 111,700 8.6 

Canada iesrescc sissies slesne? 1,209,450 100.0 1,222,150 100.0 1,297,850 100.0 


In 1969, Canadian refineries received 1,185,000 bbl. of crude oil, of which amount 
domestic oil accounted for 56 p.c. Imported crude, on an average daily basis, amounted 
to 522,000 bbl. with 346,000 bbl. coming from Venezuela, 45,000 from Iran, 33,000 from 
Saudi Arabia, 26,000 from the Trucial States, 22,000 from Nigeria, 14,000 from Iraq, 12,000 
from Kuwait, 11,000 from Libya, 7,000 from Trinidad, 5,000 from Colombia, and 1,000 
from the United States. Imports of refined products decreased to 203,000 bbl. daily, a 
loss of 1,000 bbl. daily over the 204,000 bbl. for 1968. Light and heavy fuel oil and diesel 
oil were the major categories of imports. 
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28.—Domestic and Foreign Crude Oil Received at Canadian Refineries, by Region, 
1967-69 


1967 1968 1969 
Region 


Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 


bbl. /day bbl./day bbl. /day bbl./day bbl./day bbl./day 
Atlantic Provinces and Quebec....... 13 445, 666 — 487, 460 — 520,689 
UDGATIOS Sh > ake oe hss Balde sclee ks cee ne 309, 964 1,157 328, 804 1,288 340,727 1,155 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 
BRELETUOTICN Neat siete ee cee onn 202,659 —_— 206,301 _ 215,695 _ 
BrtGian: Colmpise is oe bee tee asks ots 102, 053 —_— 111,214 — 106, 531 = 
Canadas crac ces ccc 614, 689 446,823 646,319 488,748 662,953 521,844 


Domestic demand in 1969 was made up of 1,314,000 bbl. daily of sales to consumers and 
90,000 bbl. daily used in the petroleum industry, a total of 1,404,000 bbl. daily compared 
with the 1968 level of 1,347,000 bbl. Exports of crude oil, all to the United States, averaged 
555,000 bbl. daily and refinery product exports amounted to 11,298 bbl. daily. 


Natural Gas Processing and Marketing.—Natural gas consumers and gas pipeline 
companies require gas that contains relatively little non-flammable content and is free of 
noxious components. Since a large proportion of gas produced in Canada does not meet 
market specifications, there is a major gas processing industry located mainly in Alberta 
which extracts ingredients that, in themselves, are valuable. These byproducts include 
propane, butanes, pentanes plus and elemental sulphur. At the end of 1969 there were 137 
gas plants operating in Canada—122 in Alberta, four in British Columbia, seven in Saskat- 
chewan and four in Ontario. The addition in 1969 of 619,000 Mcf. daily of raw gas treating 
capacity raised the total to 8,896,000 Mcf. daily. 

Of the 2,202,000,000 Mcf. of Canadian gas plus imports of 34,900,000 Mcef. available 
for consumption in 1969, 680,100,000 Mcf. went to the United States, 844,700,000 Mcf. was 
sold to residential, commercial and industrial consumers in Canada, and the remainder was 
used by the industry in pipeline, field or plant use. In total, 1,027,200,000 Mcf. of gas 
was consumed in Canada compared with 917,100,000 Mcf. in 1968. 

Table 29 shows sales of natural gas in Canada as well as the number of customers. 
During 1969, natural gas supplied roughly 22 p.c. of Canada’s energy requirements. 


29.—Sales of Natural Gas in Canada, by Province 1969, with Totals for 1965-69 


Sales 
7 Value Customers 
Province 
Quantity value per Mef. Dec, 31 
Mef, $ $ No. 

58,825 169,798 2.89 1.736 

50,795, 804 46,080,301 0.91 217,700 

351, 460, 938 282, 888, 753 0.80 803, 866 

47,398,425 29,703,799 0.63 124,192 

78,843,108 37,489,316 0.48 143,313 

226,807, 144 71,018,375 0.31 306, 824 

89,349,141 69,897, 722 0.78 239,051 

844,713,385 537, 248, 064 0.64 | 1,836,681 

766,004,594 490,112,130 0.64 | 1,767,010 

695,106,183" 455,510,363 0.66 | 1,678,543 

635,514, 622 416, 212, 202 0.65 | 1,626,783 

573,016, 223 369,306,826 0.64 | 1,569,538 
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Subsection 4.—Coal 


The Canadian coal industry in 1969 was marked by expansion of the mining ventures 
in Western Canada and contraction of the established producers in the eastern provinces. 
A dramatic revival of the western Canadian coal industry commenced in April 1970, 
when the first large-scale shipments of coking coal moved from Alberta and British Columbia 
mines to West Coast shipping terminals and on to Japan. In early 1970, three coal com- 
panies—Kaiser Resources Ltd., Cardinal River Coals Ltd. and McIntyre Coal Mines Ltd.— 
began full-scale production. Six Western Canada coal companies have so far contracted to 
supply the Japanese steel industry by 1990 with over 180,000,000 long tons of coking coal 
having an established f.o.b. West Coast value of $2,500,000,000. Thus far, all the expan- 
sion in Western Canada is based on the demand by the Japanese iron and steel industry 
for high-quality coking coal of which Canada has large resources, but Canada is in a position, 
in view of the present world shortage of coking coal, to supply not only Japan but other 
domestic and world markets as well. 

As summarized in Tables 30, 31 and 32, coal production in 1969 was below that in 
1968 as a result of decreases in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. Small 
increases were again reported for production of subbituminous coal in Alberta and bitu- 
minous coal in both Alberta and British Columbia. Exports, principally to Japan, were 
about 1,380,000 tons, slightly below 1968 exports due to labour disputes on the West Coast. 
About 17,300,000 tons of bituminous coal were imported from the eastern United States 
for Ontario and Quebec consumers. Approximately 12,000,000 tons or 45, p.c. of the 
26,300,000 tons of coal consumed in Canada in 1969 were used to generate electricity. For 
the same period, 6,900,000 tons of bituminous coal were carbonized to produce 5,000,000 
tons of coke. The thermal-electric power industry and the iron and steel industries are 
the two largest groups of industrial consumers of coal in Canada. The average number of 
employees in the Canadian coal industry continued to decrease to 7,486; output per man-day 
from surface mines was 46.5 tons and from underground mines 3.5 tons. 


LO ii LEER 


A large face-loading shovel filling a 200-ton off-highway mining truck at a coal mining opera- 
tion in British Columbia. Four to six passes of the huge shovel will load the truck, the size of 
which is indicated by the man in the foreground. 
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30.—Coal Production, by Province, and Total Value, 1960-69 


a Canadal 
r Nova New Saskat- British Yukon 
Year Scotia | Brunswick} chewan Alberta Columbia [ Territory Quantity Valua 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

PIGO Sees oes wes Ss 4,571,823 | 1,031,791 | 2,158,200 | 2,224,242 783,777 6,500 || 10,776,333 | 74,879,284 
DOGS eS his ccs» 4,303,897 892,473 | 2,262,049 | 1,991,008 878,649 7,703 || 10,335,779 | 70,181,387 
UR Rte- gir 8 Soe 4,204,576 815,334 | 2,246,923 | 2,120,958 821,178 7,649 || 10,216,618 | 69,200, 448 
BOG ESE coke os ican’ 4,575,527 886,027 | 1,860,202 | 2,293,321 828,315 8,231 || 10,451,623 | 72,051,912 
BOGE: Seti ante ites 4,309,332 | 1,002,417 | 2,020,237 | 2,974,732 905, 374 7,219 || 11,219,311 | 73,012,623 
EQG OE cers «oss 4,154,211 995,260 | 2,113,174 | 3,413,361 815, 262 8,801 || 11,500,069 | 76,294,969 
HOGB% cihoseamress 3, 866, 203 896,853 | 2,084,293 | 3,461,026 866, 225 5,273 || 11,179,873 | 81,800,741 
ROD vrasaccate sense 3,748,451 837,029 | 1,996,986 | 3,596,308 960, 648 1,912 || 11,141,334 | 82,976,879 
FOGRER Rice eos 3,131,745 797,359 | 2,250,219 | 3,920,120 889, 564 —_ 10,989,007 | 61,131, 1232 


FOGG eR mera cio <e 2,621,330 701,952 | 2,020,105 | 4,426 060 902, 432 = 10,671,879 | 52,538,240 
1 Figures revised since the publication of the 1969 Canada Year Book to include small amounts reclaimed from 


the waste heap. 2 The drop in the value of coal production in 1968 reflects the discontinuance in that year of 
subvention payments to mines in the Maritime Provinces. 


31.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1960-69 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’? Con- 

sump- 
Year Canadian Coal! From Eom ord tion 
United Baie Total’ ° per 

States Capita 

tons p.c. tons tons tons p.c. tons tons 
9,973,308 | 42.9 13,211,493 65,375 | 18,276,599 Dial 23, 249, 907 1.31 
9,572,805 | 44.3 12,253,272 53,226 | 12,057,086 | 55.7 21,629,891 1.19 
9,510, 293 43.4 12,583,618 30,571 | 12,377,965 | 56.6 21,888, 258 1.18 
9,504,903 | 42.0 13,348,913 21,101 | 13,105,686 58.0 22,610, 589 1.20 
10,080,243 | 40.0 14, 983, 536 5,578 | 14,987,656 59.8 25, 067, 899 1.29 
10,181,171 38.0 16,590, 348 5,045 | 16,593,547 62.0 26,774,718 1.35 
10,117,756 | 38.1 16, 436,755 = 16,435,111 61.9 26, 552, 867 1.32 
9,764,754 | 37.7 16,114,190 — 16,113,329 62.3 25,878,083 1.26 
9,879,860 | 36.7 17,046,745 _— 17,044, 880 63.3 26,924,740 1.30 
8,928,341 34.0 17,347,404 — 17,346, 667 66.0 26,275,008 1.25 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 
making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Imports of briquettes are not included in this table 
but are shown separately in Table 32. 3 Deductions have been made from this column to take account of 
foreign coal re-exported from Canada; bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores was deducted for the years 
prior to 1964. 


32._Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal and Briquettes and Exports of 
Domestic Coal, 1960-69 


Imports of Coal and Briquettes 
Y Exports of 
< Anthra- | Bitumi- Bri- Total Domestic Coals 
cite nous! 2 quettes* 
tons tons tons tons $ tons $ 
1,297,467 | 12,267,369 15,528 || 13,580,364 | 77,174,112 852,921 | 6,789,163 
1,058,157 | 11,248,341 9,664 || 12,316,162 | 71,717,030 939 , 336 8,540,749 
914,336 | 11,699,853 7,608 || 12,621,797 | 74,307,252 893,919 8,207,354 
847,326 | 12,523,080 6,445 || 13,376,851 | 78,837,274 1,054, 367 9,870,185 
653,838 | 14,335,276 7,140 || 14,996,254 | 86,472,326 1,291,664 | 11,971,857 
640,161 | 15,955,232 7,934 || 16,603,327 |126, 200,054 1,225,994 | 12,671, 785 
594,193 | 15,842,562 6,583 || 16,443,338 |141,038,000 1,228,820 | 13,202,161 
525,645 | 15,588,545 8,489 || 16,122,679 |145, 544,000 1,338,353 | 15,091,852 
430,197 | 16,616,548 6,062 || 17,052,807 |160,391,000 1,447,012 | 16,336,038 
436,017 | 16,911,387 6,061 || 17,353,465 | 83,826, 132 1,377,872 9,451, 102 
1 Prior to 1964, figures include coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 2 Includes foreign coal re-exported 


from Canada, 2 Coal and coke. 4 Excludes briquettes, 
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Provincial Production and Mine Developments 


British Columbia.—In 1969, most of British Columbia’s coal came from the Crows- 
nest Pass area; a small amount was recovered in the Smithers area as part of a salvage 
operation. In the Crowsnest Pass area the coal mining scene was dominated by the 
rapidly progressing developments of Kaiser Resources Ltd. Although Kaiser’s production 
from its Michel Colliery remained below 1,000,000 tons, production will rise sharply in 1970 
when coal is strip-mined from the 50-foot, No. 10 Balmer seam on Harmer Ridge. Annual 
production initially will be 7,000,000 tons, of which 5,000,000 tons will be exported. 


In 1969, Fording Coal Limited announced the signing of a contract with Japanese 
interests for 45,000,000 tons of medium volatile coking coal to be delivered over a 15-year 
period. The mine, situated 35 miles north of Kaiser’s mine along the Fording River Valley, 
is expected to be in production by early 1972. In December 1969, Cascade Pipe Line Ltd., 
another wholly owned Canadian Pacific subsidiary, applied for a permit to build a $200,000,- 
000 pipeline to carry coal 460 miles from southeastern British Columbia to the Roberts 
Bank port. This company is at present doing feasibility studies. 


Alberta.—Alberta is Canada’s leading coal-producing province and has the largest 
number of coal mines, although many are small mines with production of less than 25,000 
tons a year. In 1969, Alberta coal production reached 4,400,000 tons, the highest in 
14 years. ; 


On the Alberta side of the Crowsnest Pass, Coleman Collieries Limited produced 
coking coal from its Vicary Creek underground mine with supplemental production from 
some small strip pits, to supply coal mainly to Japanese steel mills under the terms of a 
contract signed in 1967. To the north of the Crowsnest Pass in the Cascade coal area, 
Canmore Mines, Limited produced coal mainly from its underground mine with supple- 
mentary output from small strip operations. Canmore has an export contract to Japan 
for 3,800,000 long tons over 10 years and is planning to implement auger mining on its 
steeply pitching seams in 1970. At year-end, Cardinal River Coals Ltd. in the Coalspur 
area at Luscar had nearly completed the construction of a modern coal preparation plant 
and the pre-production stripping of overburden from the strip sites, and expected to begin 
shipping coking coal to Japan in 1970. For many years the coal resources of the Smoky 
River area, because of the absence of roads or railways, were not developed but, when 
construction started on the Alberta resources railway, McIntyre Coal Mines Limited began 
to look to an early utilization of their coal resources and obtained a contract in 1969 for 
coking coal. The railway was officially opened in May 1969. A new town, Grande Cache, 
was developed to accommodate the families of the anticipated 1,000 employees for the 
2,000,000-ton-per-year mine. 


In the plains area of Alberta, the shallow flat-lying subbituminous coal is produced 
primarily to supply thermal-electric power plants. Alberta Coal Ltd., which mines coal 
for Calgary Power Ltd. at Wabamun near Edmonton, has the largest subbituminous mine. 
Calgary Power is constructing an additional 300,000-kw. thermal power plant across Lake 
Wabamun from its other plant and Alberta Coal is preparing a new strip mine adjacent to 
this plant. Alberta Coal also operates mines through subsidiaries at Sheerness and at 
Halkirk in the Castor area. Forestburg Collieries Limited, a Luscar Ltd. subsidiary, has 
a large mine at Forestburg just north of Halkirk. Both these surface mines supply coal 
to the Canadian Utilities Battle River power plant situated between the two mines. Two 
moderate-sized underground mines still produce subbituminous coal in central Alberta— 
Century Coals Limited in Drumheller and Star-Key Mines Ltd. in the Edmonton district. 


Saskatchewan.—In the Estevan area of southeastern Saskatchewan, lignite coal 
is strip-mined by highly productive mining operations owned by Alberta Coal Ltd., Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan Coal Company Limited and Utility Coals Ltd. The Saskatchewan 
coal mines have ideal mining conditions consisting of shallow overburden and fairly thick 
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coal seams that are mined by large dragline and shovel operations. This is reflected by the 
59.3-ton output per man-day for Saskatchewan strip mines compared with the Canadian 
average of 46.5 for surface mines. 


Yukon Territory.—In the Yukon Territory, the Carmacks coal mine was reopened 
by Anvil Mining Corporation Limited in 1969. Production from the mine will not be 
large and will be used at the Anvil silver-lead-zinc mine at Vangorda Creek to supply fuel 
for a coal-fired drying plant for concentrates. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick coal production decreased about 12 p.c. to 702,000 
tons in 1969 in line with the gradual phasing-out of the uneconomic coal industry at Minto. 
On Sept. 1, the New Brunswick Government formally took over all the surface and under- 
ground mines in the Minto-Chipman coalfields. A new provincial company—N.B. Coal 
Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary of the Grand Lake Development Corporation—was 
incorporated to take over and manage the New Brunswick coal mines. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1969, Nova Scotia coal production was 2,600,000 tons from 10 
operating mines. Of this amount the Cape Breton Development Corporation (DEVCO) 
produced 2,200,000 tons, all by underground methods from Cape Breton Island coal seams 
that dip under the sea. DEVCO took over the coal mines and related interests of the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, in March 1968 and, in line with a plan to 
reduce costly operations, lowered production by 18 p.c. and offered voluntary pre-retirement 
to about 1,000 older men of the total working force of 5,800. In June 1969, work began in 
DEVCO’s new Lingan mine. This mine, which will produce relatively low sulphur coal 
for carbonization at DEVCO’s coke oven plants, should be in full production in 1974. 
Bras d’Or Coal Company Limited shut down its Four Star Colliery in Broughton in late 
December. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


Federal assistance to the mining industry takes the form of the provision of detailed 
geological, geophysical, topographical, geodetic, geographical and marine data which are 
of basic importance to the discovery and development of the mineral resources of Canada; 
the provision, through laboratory and pilot-plant research, of technical information con- 
cerning the processing of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; financial 
and technical assistance to the gold-mining industry under the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act, and certain tax incentives. 


The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources.—The federal Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources came into being on Oct. 1, 1966. It embraces all of the 
functions of the former Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and new functions 
pertaining to water and energy resources. Apart from its administrative establishments, 
the Department is made up of four Groups—Mines and Geosciences, Mineral Develop- 
ment, Water, and Energy Development—each headed by an assistant deputy minister 
and each aiding the Canadian mineral industry in some way. 


The Mines and Geosciences Group contains four branches—the Mines Branch, the 
Geological Survey of Canada, the Observatories Branch and the Surveys and Mapping 
Branch. The Mines Branch is a large laboratory and pilot-plant complex carrying out ap- 
plied and basic research to discover new and better methods of ensuring mine safety, extract- 
ing and refining ores and other minerals, and using metals and minerals in industry and de- 
fence. Gratifying results have been achieved in the extraction of metals from ores and in 
the refining of low-grade crude oil, in the automation of grinding circuits and cyanide 
leaching processes in gold mills and in the leaching of ground or crushed uranium ores by 
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bacteria; an example of work that has resulted in direct economic benefit has been the 
development of a process to produce metallurgical coke from western Canadian coal, made 
possible by a long-term contract to export coke to Japan. In pyrometallurgy—the extrac- 
tion of metals by heat—applied research is concentrated principally on the combination of 
shaft and electric furnaces for smelting iron ore. In petroleum refining, research concerns 
hydrogenation, catalytic cracking, and catalyst development. This work is highly signi- 
ficant because of the opening-up of unconventional sources such as the Athabasca tar sands 
and the so-called Colorado oil shales, whose economic importance has been recognized by 
the Mines Branch for many years. A close tie-in with producers is maintained in mineral 
processing in which the emphasis is on the concentration of metallic ores and on the pro- 
cessing and improvement of industrial minerals. In the field of mineral sciences, the physi- 
cal, chemical, crystallographic and magnetic studies being undertaken on sulphide minerals 
are of fundamental interest. In physical metallurgy, experiments on new alloy combina- 
tions continue to yield valuable practical benefits for Canadian industry. 


The Mines Branch, on the advice of experts from industry and the universities, also 
awards an annual series of research grants in mining sciences to Canadian universities. 
In 1969, the total amount distributed was $112,000. 


The Geological Survey of Canada maps and studies the geology of Canada and carries 
out specialized research to enable its geologists to explain the geology of Canada more 
effectively. It is the major organization engaged in this work in Canada and its studies 
extend to all provinces and territories. The Survey maintains a close co-operation with 
provincial agencies. In the provinces, it endeavours, after prior consultation with the 
provincial government concerned, to fill in the province’s geological framework and thus 
provide a basis for more detailed mapping by provincial geologists and commercial ex- 
ploration companies. In areas under development, the Survey does more detailed mapping 
to supply industry with the geological key to the structures of the orebodies. Each year, 
the Geological Survey sends about 100 parties into many parts of Canada. They conduct 
broad regional investigations in the Canadian Shield, the Appalachian and the Cordilleran 
geosynclinal belts, the sedimentary basins of the mainland and the Arctic Archipelago, 
and in unconsolidated sediments. As the first systematic reconnaissance of Canada is 
approaching completion, the country’s major geological features are reasonably well known 
and the Survey is giving increasing attention to fundamental research into field and labo- 
ratory problems, identified in the reconnaissance phase, to understand the geological 
evolution of the country. It publishes the results of its research in memoirs, bulletins, 
papers and maps, and in numerous scientific technical journals. 


The headquarters of the Geological Survey is at Ottawa but it has several regional 
offices including the Institute of Sedimentary and Petroleum Geology in Calgary which 
serves the special needs of the western provinces. The Survey each year awards a large 
number of grants in support of geological research in Canadian universities; in 1969 these 
totalled $275,242. 


The Earth Physics Branch carries out much geophysical work of interest to the mineral 
industry. It studies, collects and publishes, in the form of maps and charts, information 
on the geomagnetic field in Canada. Most of the information published is obtained from 
airborne geomagnetic surveys, which have ranged over the whole of Canada and across 
the Atlantic to Scandinavia. In addition, the Branch has a network of nine permanent 
geomagnetic observatories, as well as temporary observatories in summer at many widely 
distributed sites. It also operates a network of 28 seismic stations to assist in the study 
of the earth’s interior and to obtain data for its quantitative assessment of seismic risk 
throughout Canada. In gravity research, another means of studying the composition 
of the earth’s crust, the Branch is systematically mapping variations in the earth’s gravity 
on a regional basis throughout Canada, including the Arctic and the floors of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay. The results of all gravity measurements to the end of 
1966 are available in a new Gravity Map of Canada on a scale of 1:5,000,000, or about 80 
miles to the inch, for easy comparison with the new Geological and Tectonic maps of Canada 
on a similar scale. 
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No mineral development is possible without accurate, large-scale topographical 
maps. The Surveys and Mapping Branch, in conjunction with the Mapping and Charting 
Establishment of the Department of National Defence, has completed the topographical 
mapping of the country at the medium scale of 1:250,000, or about four miles to the inch. 
About 35 p.c. of the larger-scale mapping at 1:50,000 has been completed in the more settled 
areas and areas of greater economic importance. (See also pp. 23-25.) 


The Mineral Development Group is composed of the Mineral Resources Branch, the 
Explosives Division and the Quebec Regional Office. The Explosives Division is responsible 
for the administration of the federal Explosives Act which is primarily an Act of public 
safety to control the manufacture, authorization, storage, sale, importation and trans- 
portation by road of explosives. 


The Mineral Resources Branch is responsible for resource-economic research, program 
development and policy formulation in the field of non-renewable resources. It conducts 
fundamental and applied resource-engineering-economic research and field investigations 
into non-renewable resource problems, policies and programs on a commodity or total 
industry basis, in a regional, national and international context. The work covers all 
aspects of the mineral industry from resources through exploration, development, produc- 
tion, processing, transportation and consumption. On the basis of this work, the Branch 
publishes resource-engineering-economic reports and advises government departments and 
agencies on non-renewable resource policy matters. Current activities include regional 
studies of the mineral economy of a number of areas in Canada; assessment of mineral 
projects in various parts of Canada for which federal support has been requested, mineral 
resource and mineral reserve studies in a number of mineral commodities, including the 
mineral fuels, uranium and coal; and the safeguarding of Canadian mineral interests through 
participation in international agencies such as the United Nations Lead-Zine Study Group, 
the United Nations Steel Committee, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, and the International Tin Council. The Branch administers the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act (see p. 722) as a means of aiding a number of mining communi- 
ties largely dependent upon the gold mines. In collaboration with the Canadian Inter- 
national Development Agency and with the support of industry, the Branch is setting up 
training courses for mineral scientists, technologists and economists brought to Canada 
under the various aid programs, and is advising on mineral projects undertaken by Canada 
as an aid to developing countries. The Branch publishes an extensive series of reports and 
other material, and maintains the Mineral Occurrence Index, which is a listing of about 
10,000 mineral showings and deposits in Canada that may be consulted by anyone interested. 


The Water Group is charged with the Department’s responsibility for advising on federal 
water policies and for co-ordinating the work of federal agencies in water resource manage- 
ment and water pollution. In addition to broad programs of hydrometric, oceanographic 
and hydrographic work, the Group undertakes and co-ordinates water studies at regional 
levels, conducts research on the relationships of water and renewable resources and main- 
tains a continuing review of national and regional water policies and programs. The Group 
is composed of the Marine Sciences Branch, the Inland Waters Branch and the Policy and 
Planning Branch. Of particular interest to the mining industry are (a) the work being done 
by geophysicists of the Atlantic Oceanographic Group of the Marine Sciences Branch on 
the continental shelf off the Atlantic Coast and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and (b) the 
study of pollution problems in mining areas, such as in northeastern New Brunswick and 
on the headwaters of the Saskatchewan River system, by the Inland Waters Branch. 


The Energy Development Group has broad responsibilities relating to the development 
of plans and policies for all forms of energy; the development of programs, legislation and 
agreements to implement those policies; the direction of studies relating to energy sources 
and requirements; and the co-ordination of policy advice. The Assistant Deputy Minister 
serves as adviser on over-all plans and policies relating to energy sources and requirements. 
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Tax Incentives to the Mineral Industry.*—Although mineral industry enterprises 
are subject to federal income tax, there are certain benefits granted to such enterprises under 
the Income Tax Act which serve as incentives to exploration and development of minerals. 


New mining operations based on metallic mineral deposits and most industrial mineral 
deposits are exempt from income tax for the first three years of operation. The three-year 
exemption does not apply to oil and gas wells, but does apply to the mining of oil shales 
and bituminous sand. 

The operators of oil or gas wells or mines may claim, during the full life of the operation, 
a depletion allowance which is equal to one third of the taxable income. In general, the 
effect of the percentage depletion allowance is to reduce the tax otherwise payable by one 
third. 


There are special depletion allowances for gold and coal mines. The operator of a 
gold mine may elect to apply a percentage depletion allowance rate of 40 p.c. or an amount 
of $4 per ounce of gold produced as a deduction from taxable income. The deduction for 
coal is 10 cents for each ton of coal mined in the year. 


Non-operators are entitled to a depletion allowance of 25 p.c. of their gross income 
from wells or most mines. 


The right of a mining or petroleum company to claim costs of exploration and develop- 
ment incurred in the search for oil, gas or minerals in Canada as immediate deductions from 
income from all sources is generally regarded as an important tax benefit. 


Prospectors and their financial backers are exempt from income tax on receipts from 
the sale of a mining property acquired as a result of the prospector’s efforts, other than 
rents, royalties or similar payments. 


Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act.—Under this Act, which came into force 
in 1948 (RSC 1952, c. 95), financial assistance is provided to marginal gold mines to counter- 
act the effects of increasing costs of production and a fixed price for gold. By enabling 
gold mines to extend their productive life, the subventions help communities dependent on 
gold mining to adjust gradually to diminishing support. The application of the Act was 
extended to Dec. 31, 1970 by an amendment passed on Noy. 28, 1967. The Act is admini- 
stered by the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


An amendment to the Act in 1963, which extended provisions of the Act to Dec. 31, 1967, 
also introduced a restriction which affects lode gold mines coming into production after 
June 30, 1965; such mines are eligible for assistance only if the mine provides direct economic 
support to an existing community, that is, if the majority of the persons employed at the 
mine reside in one or more of the established communities that are specified in a schedule 
to the Act. The restriction does not apply to lode mines in production before July 1, 1965 
nor to placer gold mines. 


The amount of assistance payable to an operator is determined by a formula and is 
based on the average cost of production per ounce and the number of ounces produced; it 
ranges from zero to $10.27 per ounce produced. Gold mines having a cost of production 
of $26.50 or less per ounce receive no assistance and those having a cost of production of 
$45 or more per ounce receive the maximum rate of $10.27 per ounce. 


Under the current formula, the assistance payable to the operator of a gold mine is 
computed by adding 25 p.c. to the product of two factors—the “rate of assistance’ and 
the number of “assistance ounces’. The number of assistance ounces is two thirds of the 
total ounces produced and sold to the Royal Canadian Mint by a mine in a calendar year. 
The rate-of-assistance factor is two thirds of the amount by which the average cost of 
production exceeds $26.50. The rate-of-assistance factor is limited to a maximum of $12.33 
which is reached when the average cost of production rises to $45 per ounce of gold produced. 
The average cost of production is determined by dividing the total allowable costs by the 
total number of ounces produced in the form of bullion from the mine in a calendar year. 


* As at June 1970. 
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Only those ounces of gold that have been sold to the Royal Canadian Mint are eligible for 
inclusion in the assistance-ounces factor. The cost of production includes mining, milling, 
smelting, refining, transportation and administration costs. Allowances are made for 
depreciation, pre-production costs and expenditures on exploration and development on the 
mine property in accordance with the Regulations. 


The amounts paid to operators of gold mines to Mar. 31, 1969 for the years 1948-68, 
inclusive, totalled $261,293,250 on a production of 57,155,705 oz. t. of gold produced and 
sold in accordance with requirements of the Act. The assistance payable for gold produced 
and sold under the Act in the calendar year 1969 was estimated to be $13,502,000. 


In March 1968, the governors of the central banks of seven nations introduced a 
two-price system for gold which separated transactions in gold among the central banks 
from private open-market operations. The governors agreed that the existing official 
reserves would be used only in transfers among monetary authorities at the established 
price of $35(U.S.) an ounce, and that the central banks would neither purchase nor sell 
gold in private gold markets. The Minister of Finance stated that Canada would support 
fully the agreements reached by the central bankers. He also stated that there would be 
no change in the practices applicable to gold producers under the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act. 


Operators of gold mines were thus offered the alternatives of selling their production 
to the Royal Canadian Mint at the fixed price of $35 an ounce in United States funds in 
order to qualify for assistance payments under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act 
or of selling on the open market at the price determined by supply and demand. It may be 
noted that the amount of assistance payable is determined on the basis of the cost of produc- 
tion and is not related to the selling price of the gold. 


FEDERAL RESEARCH ADVANCES CANADIAN MINERAL DEVELOPMENT* 


Mineral deposits are unique to a country—they are part of a country’s ‘patronymy’, 
so to speak; methods of mining have to be designed to suit particular deposits and to ensure 
that the minerals are extracted safely and efficiently to the economic advantage of the 
country. Thus, Canada’s great diversity of mineral resources, its own needs for mineral 
products and the maintenance of its large mineral export industry, which now accounts for 
about 60 p.c. of the value of all mineral output, together justify a strong research and devel- 
opment effort by government as well as by industry, universities and equipment manu- 
facturers. 


The Mines Branch of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources is the Federal 
Government’s agency dedicated to assisting in achieving Canada’s goals of a continuously 
prosperous and competitive mineral industry which, deriving its wealth from a rich endow- 
ment, has traditionally contributed greatly to the high standard of living of Canadians. 
The Branch is a multi-discipline institution organized to provide knowledge and to conduct 
its own research or co-operate with Canadian industry and universities in research in the 
spectrum of non-renewable resources—metallic or non-metallic ores, fuels, structural 
materials and metals. It must maintain both flexibility and versatility in its attitudes and 
programs; it must contribute to the development of new or scarce minerals, like ores of 
caesium, tantalum or tin and manganese, and, at the same time, not overlook any mineral 
that may currently be regarded as uneconomical or even passé, like coal. In other words, 
the efforts of the Mines Branch, through its complex of laboratories and pilot plants and its 
scientific staff, are directed toward assisting the Canadian mineral industry in the more 
efficient extraction and elaboration of mineral wealth of all types and toward improving 
and broadening the uses of metals and minerals. 


The following paragraphs give examples of the types of programs now under way in 
the Mineral Science Division and in the Fuels Research, Mining Research and Metals 


_ * Prepared under the direction of Dr. John Convey, Director of the Mines Branch, Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Reduction and Energy Centres. In addition, a wide variety of projects are undertaken by 
the Mineral Processing Division to develop new and improved processing procedures for 
the economic recovery of minerals from specific Canadian ores; continuing research on 
metallurgical processing, pollution control and metal corrosion is carried out by the Extrac- 
tion Metallurgy Division; and Physical Metallurgy Division programs consist essentially 
of applied research and development related to the conservation, processing, properties and 
utilization of Canadian metals. The Branch identifies and predicts problem areas in co- 
operation with the Canadian mineral industry through the National Advisory Committee 
on Mining and Metallurgical Research. 


The work of the Mineral Sciences Division in the R and D support of the mining 
and metallurgical industries of Canada is characterized by the application of increasingly 
sophisticated techniques of science and technology, some of which, until recently, would 
have been regarded as being relevant only in a highly academic area of study. Examples 
of this trend are in the use of Méssbauer spectroscopy, neutron-activation analysis and 
electron microprobe analysis. 


Extensive studies have been conducted of mineral occurrences in certain areas of 
Canada where rich mineralization occurs but where complications are encountered in identify- 
ing and characterizing the mineral assemblages. Areas in which such studies are being 
conducted include the silver deposits of the Cobalt-Gowganda area of Ontario, the dis- 
seminated copper-molybdenum deposits of the Highland Valley area of British Columbia, 
the base metal deposits of the Red Lake area of northwestern Ontario and, most recently, 
the tin deposits of the Mount Pleasant area of New Brunswick. In addition to the con- 
ventional tools of the mineralogist and the petrographer, such as the optical microscope, 
the use of the electron micro-beam probe has been of great value in solving the problems 
of the composition and structure of the complex intergrowths of a multitude of minerals, 
many of them uncommon and some completely new, that have been encountered in these 
deposits. The information made available is of assistance to the ore-dressing engineering 
in devising appropriate methods of extraction and beneficiation of the mineral values in 
the deposit. 


One of the problems in ore treatment is to be able to monitor and control the process 
of beneficiation and to be able to do this continuously and without the need for delays and 
stock-piling while analyses are performed by conventional means at various stages. While 
X-ray fluorescence analysis has been used for this purpose for several years in some bene- 
ficiation plants, difficulties of monitoring and control have been experienced. The Mineral 
Sciences Division is attempting to refine the method and to eliminate these difficulties. 
For example, the on-stream analysis of ore-slurries applied to the copper-zince ores from 
northern Manitoba is under study to characterize such parameters of the slurry as density 
and particle size, as well as composition, and to use these parameters to control the whole 
flow of the slurries through the beneficiation plant. In addition, consideration is being 
given to the use of more novel methods of the radiation-monitoring of mineral slurries 
employing radioactive isotopes and related procedures as the sensing and control device. 
These techniques have the advantage that, if they can be brought to a successful completion, 
the method will be continuous, non-destructive and self-controlling. 


Standards have characterized trade in metals, minerals and chemicals for the past 
twenty years. Canada, as an important trading nation, particularly in the minerals/ 
metals field, participates in standardization programs on a national and international basis. 
The contribution of the Mineral Sciences Division to this work comprises the development 
of internationally accepted methods of analysis of ores, minerals and metals for a wide 
range of metallic and non-metallic elements. Standard méthods are, of course, vital in 
the field of commerce so that both vendor and customer shall be equitably treated. For 
many years, the Mineral Sciences has participated in programs for the development of 
standard analytical procedures, largely by conventional chemical and instrumental methods. 
More recently, the techniques of atomic-absorption spectrometry and of neutron-activation 
analysis have played an important role. Most recently, this type of work has been ex- 
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Elements of the earth's 
crust may be quantitatively 
analysed very rapidly by 
this electron microprobe in 
use in the Mineral Sciences 
Division. This facility is an 
essential time-saving tool 
in modern mineral tech- 
nology, particularly in pre- 
liminary assessments as it 
identifies the form in 
which the valuable element 
occurs and indicates the 
feasibility of its recovery. 


tended to an attempt to provide standard reference ore minerals. An example of this 
work is in the development of a standard Mo/Bi ore from Quebec. The analyses were 
performed by X-ray fluorescence and then statistical procedures were used to assess the 
validity of the sampling procedures and the reliability of the analytical method itself. 
Similar statistical methods are being applied to noble-metal analyses in order to establish 
internationally acceptable standard procedures. 


The Fuels Research Centre is concerned with the development of new engineering 
and scientific approaches to encourage the efficient utilization and conservation of Canada’s 
coal, petroleum and natural resources. As the utilization of these resources inevitably 
gives rise to the pollution of the environment, the Fuels Research Centre has shared public 
interest in and concern for their effective use and development. This recent public aware- 
ness of the magnitude and seriousness of the pollution problems has led to a rather abrupt 
change in attitude which is now being expressed in terms of legislation. 


However, the enactment of legislation and the establishment of limits and penalties 
is one thing, but overcoming the technical difficulties to achieve these desired limits is 
another. It is in this area that the Fuels Research Centre is attempting to assist industry 
in finding practical solutions to some of the atmospheric pollution problems. A continuous 
effort is required because advances in technology will be offset by two factors that will tend 
to increase atmospheric pollution—the growth in population and the migration of people 
to the larger urban centres in search of employment. It is evident that balance must be 
maintained between regional planning and the rate at which industry can apply new tech- 
nology to achieve atmospheric-quality standards. 
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In 1969, the Fuels Research Centre regrouped its research activities into programs 
associated with the major national needs, permitting better financial support and control. 
Three basic programs now function—air pollution and combustion research, the evaluation 
of the quality of Canadian fossil fuel resources, and research associated with the certifica- 
tion of electrical equipment for use in coal mines or industrial locations where combustion 
gases are present. At the same time, the activities of the Metallurgical Fuel Engineering 
Section were enlarged and combined with a portion of the Extraction Division to form a 
new research organization called the Metals Reduction and Energy Centre. 


The air pollution and combustion research program includes projects concerned with 
the improvement of the combustion process and elimination of pollutants, from combustion, 
by chemical reaction and subsequent dispersion into the atmosphere, and with the elimina- 
tion of sulphur from the fuel and the improvement of fuel quality before combustion. 
In the former, the emphasis is on the mechanism of combustion and the study of flame 
aerodynamics to reduce pollution, and also on the dispersion of smoke plumes from the 
stacks of large thermal power plants. 


The elimination of sulphur from oils prior to combustion falls into two categories— 
the elimination of sulphur from residual oil obtained after the distillation of a normal crude 
oil and the removal of sulphur from low-grade heavy crude oils, such as the Athabasca 
bitumen. With the development of increasingly stringent air pollution regulations, the 
markets available for both types of oil will become more restricted. Since the economy 
can be sustained only by an abundant supply of cheap energy from these sources, the core 
of the high-pressure hydrogenation research is directed to the elimination of sulphur from 
these fuels at reasonable cost and to the encouragement of their efficient use. 


Much of the pollution that arises from the combustion of low-grade petroleum is due 
to the sulphur and a significant advance has been made in the development of superior 
chromatographic columns for the separation of sulphur compounds, on a preparative scale, 
into major classes. The development of analytic capability is an important segment of 
research because the benefits are felt in a wide variety of problems extending from the 
resource evaluation program to the identification of oil in major oil spills such as have 
occurred in recent months. 


The continuing tension in the Middle East and the shortage of natural gas and of cheap 
sources of petroleum in the United States have spurred interest in developing Arctic sources 
of petroleum and in reviewing North American fossil fuel resources. The Fuels Research 
Centre is particularly concerned with the evaluation of the quality of the Canadian portion 
of these reserves and with the development of improved techniques for obtaining sulphur- 
free petroleum from low-grade oil sands. 


A directory of Canadian oil analysis and reservoir data has been prepared which includes 
most of the oil analysis conducted over several years at the Fuels Research Centre and is 
representative of all significant Canadian oil fields. 


The Metals Reduction and Energy Centre studies the energy requirements of the 
Canadian metals and minerals industries and assesses the technical and transportation 
problems encountered in supplying energy needs of these industries. The technology of 
the application of energy to metallurgical processes is developed through study of processes 
for the reduction of metal ores and the carbonization (and other conversion processes) 
applied to fossil fuel resources to enhance their usefulness and value. Although Canada is 
generally thought to be a mineral-rich country, in fact, the only fossil fuel available in the 
entire central and eastern part of the country is the reserve in Nova Scotia. Not only are 
fuels not in good supply, but new economical hydro-power sites, although once numerous, 
are now very scarce. Atomic energy may represent the ultimate solution but energy from 
this type of generating station is at present neither available in quantity nor at attractive 
cost. It is expected that the transition period may last as long as 20 years so that, currently, 
the industrial centres of Canada are more dependent than ever before upon distant or 
external energy resource minerals to accommodate constantly growing energy-using in- 
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dustries. In terms of both volume and value, iron is by far the most important metallic 
ore processed and, since the iron ore industry developed at a later date than the steel in- 
dustry and produced largely for export, it has a distinctly separate “industrial fabric” from 
the steel industry. It is now apparent that new methods of converting iron oxide to the 
metallic state are reaching industrial maturity but it is not yet clear whether this new and 
important processing step will be part of the steel or of the iron ore industry. Since energy 
costs make up as much as 70 p.c. of the operating costs of iron reduction processes, the 
location of the processing plants and the type of reducant to be used will have a profound 
effect on the future development of this important branch of the metals industry. The 
Centre carries out research and development into new methods of iron reduction, follows 
the development processes elsewhere, and takes special interest in the technical factors 
governing their energy requirements and the savings inherent in new methods of inter- 
connecting iron and steel-making processes. 


With respect to the conventional iron-producing process, the Centre is concerned with 
the provision of coke for the iron blast furnace. This work involves the evaluation of new 
coals becoming available in Western Canada for both export and domestic use, coals from 
the United States being used by the Ontario steel industry, new methods of upgrading fine 
coal to produce low-ash and low-sulphur coals, new methods of dewatering coal using oil- 
assisted drying methods, and improvements to the coking process itself. Entirely new 
methods of coking are also being investigated, particularly the type of process known as 
‘“form-coking’’, which embraces special methods of upgrading and agglomerating coal as 
well as the novel coking step itself. 


A nuclear magnetic 
resonance spectrometer 
is used in the Fuels 
Research Centre to 
study heavy oils, there- 
by assisting in the de- 
velopment of new re- 
fining strategies needed 
to achieve more effi- 
cient methods of pro- 
ducing commercial pro- 
ducts. 
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The Centre is involved in several aspects of transporting coal from mine to market. 
Of particular importance is the study of the hydraulic transport (by pipeline) of coal slurry 
to be used for coking; in this connection, a solution to the problem of dewatering and sizing 
to meet coking requirements is in process of development. Also under study is the problem 
of transporting coke where its low-bulk density is a major disadvantage. The application 
of carbonization technique to the treatment of low-rank coals to allow their economic 
transport for use as a reducant in some direct reduction iron processes, and even for com- 
bustion purposes, is being investigated. 


The Metallurgical Fuels Engineering group of the Centre serves the technological 
requirements of the coal and coke industries of Canada. It is seeking ways and means of 
assisting the coal industry by assessing the coking properties of Canadian coals in aspects 
related to exploration, mining, beneficiation, transportation, utilization, and quality control; 
and of assisting the coke industry in the improvement of coke quality, the selection of coals 
for the manufacture of coke, the development of new techniques, and the modification of 
existing processes for the production of high-carbon products for specific markets. 


The Mining Research Centre carries out research in those phases of mining up to 
mineral processing, including blasting, rock breakage, ground control, mining systems and 
environmental control. Personnel and research facilities are located at four laboratories— 
Canadian Explosives Research Laboratory, Ottawa; Rock Mechanics Laboratory, Ottawa; 
Elliot Lake Laboratory; and the Western Office, Calgary. 


The Canadian mining industry is large by world standards and produces almost a 
complete range of metals and industrial minerals. Mining conditions vary from the “soft” 
yielding ground of the potash mines in Saskatchewan to the “hard” rock mines of the 
Canadian Shield. Although some orebodies will continue to be found near the surface, 
future trends will be toward deeper mining, both underground and in open pits. Problems 
encountered at depth will be more severe than those now existing and the present basis of 
engineering experience and trial and error procedures may not be sufficient to deal effectively 
with them. Consequently, a scientific base is required to aid judgement on what should 
be done once they occur. At present, research is not at a stage of providing complete 
solutions to mining problems; rather, it provides relevant information to mine operators 
which assists them in making decisions. 


Both basic and applied research is carried out at the Centre. Basic research is aimed 
at providing a scientific basis for all phases of mining; applied research involves the present- 
day problems in mines using the knowledge and experience already available. About half 
of the research work is done in the mines in active participation with the mining companies. 
Co-operative research is also carried out with other federal and provincial departments, 
Canadian universities and research foundations. 


The blasting research program is concerned with increasing safety and reducing the 
cost of drilling and blasting. During 1970, about 600,000,000 tons of ore and waste rock 
were excavated at a cost of about $130,000,000 for drilling and blasting. A modest im- 
provement in design criteria, based on the rock and explosive properties and their influence 
on blasting, could lead to considerable financial savings. 


The imposed stresses have been evaluated for column charges, using analytical tech- 
niques, laboratory-testing and field trials and there is reasonable agreement with field 
measurements. The zone of fragmentation can be predicted, knowing the stress distri- 
bution in conjunction with a fracture criterion for the rock. In this way, borehole spacing 
and amount of charge required for optimum blasting can be evaluated. Another part of 
the blasting program is evaluating the effectiveness of pre-splitting as a means of reducing 
structural damage to open-pit walls due to explosive action. This is done by measuring 
accelerations produced by various blasting configurations. 


The Canadian Explosives Research Laboratory provides technical assistance to 
Canadian regulatory agencies responsible for the establishment of standards for transporta- 
tion, storage and use of explosives and dangerous goods. During the past few years there 
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has been a considerable expansion in the variety and amount of blasting agents and danger-~ 
ous goods. There is a continuous need to update regulations and to improve methods of 
testing these materials. 


The objective of rock breakage research is to investigate the mechanics of breakage, 
other than explosives, at the rock face and in grinding processes. Research on the thermal/ 
mechanical breakage of rock particles on laboratory-size samples showed that pre-heating 
results in easier grinding. Greatest benefit was obtained with silica-bearing ores, whereas 
calcareous ores were hardly affected. 


A large number of variables are involved in mill circuits, and it is difficult to evaluate 
the importance of any one variable. With the advent of computers, large volumes of mill 
data can be analysed to develop mathematical models describing mill behaviour. Com- 
puter simulation should then be a means of optimizing operating conditions. The expected 
benefits would be reduced cost and/or increased mineral recovery. 


In recent years, increased use has been made of tunnelling and raise-boring machines 
in mines and civil engineering projects. Within this concept of new methods of breaking 
rock, wedging tools for tunnelling machines and the feasibility of automating raise-boring 
machines are being investigated. 


The ground control program deals with the stability of the rock around mining 
excavations. Basic research is concerned with developing mathematical models for pre- 
dicting stresses and deformations of rock structures using finite element techniques. The 
aim is to provide a theoretical basis similar to that which has existed in other branches of 
engineering for many years. It has always been realized that structural geology plays an 
important part in the stability of a structure, without knowing how important. Present 
investigations are clarifying the picture by measuring the effect of geological weakness 
planes on stress distribution and strength of the rock mass. Research in mines essentially 
involves taking measurements of stress and deformation, which in turn requires adequate 
instrumentation. In North America the Mining Research Centre has pioneered the strain 
cell overcoring technique of stress measurement, and multi-wire borehole extensometers. 
Both systems are now in common use in Canadian mines. 


Applied research is conducted almost exclusively in the mines throughout Canada. 
Partly as a result of in-situ measurements, two room-and-pillar mines have been able to 
increase their extraction. Considerable work has been done on rock bolts as a means of 
artificial support. The testing of individual bolts to define anchorage capacity, and the 
monitoring of bolt loads and deformation of the roof strata have been used to define the 
adequacy of these support systems. Measurements of fill pressure and movement of the 
surrounding strata are being taken to define the stabilizing effect of rock/sand/cement fill. 


Open-pit mines account for approximately 60 p.c. of the excavated tonnage in Canada, 
and any, even slight, increase of slope angle results in enormous savings in reduced waste 
removal or increased ore recovery. A small field trial, using cable bolts to artificially support 
a slope, indicated that this method was technically and economically feasible. There 
has been a resurgence in the coal mining industry of Canada, and a new Western Office in 
Calgary is at present investigating mining conditions in these mines. 


Miners, because of their working environment, are susceptible to lung diseases. The 
objective of the environmental control program is to improve the quality of mine air. 
Other industrial countries as well as Canada are reviewing the standards for mine air. To 
ensure that these standards are realistic for Canadian conditions, a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the dust and radiation hazard is necessary. In close co-operation with the Mines 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario and Quebec, and the McIntyre Research 
Foundation, work is proceeding on developing standard methods for measuring dust and 
radiation. Various dust sampling instruments from many countries have been calibrated 
under controlled conditions in the laboratory. There is considerable variation in the 
results from each instrument. The problem is compounded by not knowing whether mass, 
volume or size is the important parameter with regard to health hazard. Present work is 
concerned with the compositional analysis of airborne dust using X-ray techniques. 
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In some mines, vast quantities of air are required to keep the dust and radiation con- 
centrations down to acceptable levels. Considerable savings may be possible if part of 
the air can be passed through filters and then recirculated. In co-operation with one 
mining company, 24 commercial filters were tested underground. Efficiency ranged from 
20 p.c. to 100 p.c., with the better filters tending to be relatively expensive and having a 
short life. Where ventilation costs are an appreciable part of the total operating cost, the 
initial capital and replacement costs of filters are low enough to result in appreciable 
savings. 


The cost and performance figures of typical mining operations are being investigated 
in the mining systems program. With the use of computers, optimization analyses are 
carried out on the various factors involved. 


One study has investigated the costs of longhole drilling with regard to borehole dia- 
meter, length and inclination, by conducting a comprehensive field test. Briefly, it was 
found that costs increase with borehole diameter, and rise significantly with borehole 
depth. Holes that are horizontal to +60° cost less to drill than downholes. Another 
project is concerned with the optimum combination of primary and secondary breakage 
and loading at an open-pit mine. 


Besides the research activity, the Centre provides a technology service to the mining 
industry. The Mining Information Centre assists industry and universities in finding 
research information on any phase of mining. In addition, the presence of a multi-dis- 
cipline group of engineers and scientists in Canada provides an opportunity for mining 
personnel to discuss their problems and have a “sounding board”’ for their new ideas on 
improving mining. This facility is increasingly recognized and used by the industry. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through the Mines Branch of 
the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources, provides several valuable services 
to those interested or involved in exploration and mining, including: the conduct of a 
continuing program of mineral assessment designed to encourage development of the mineral 
resources of the province; the inspection of exploration work carried out on concession areas 
and the examination of mining operations; the administration of beaches (control of removal 
of sand and gravel as a conservation measure) and the collection of data relevant to the 
control of sand removal; the identification of mineral rock specimens submitted by the 
public and the examination of corresponding occurrences where such is warranted; the dis- 
pensing of technical advice, in so far as possible, to those who seek such service (i.e., in 
hydrological problems and on the availability of quarriable peat moss to be removed by 
permit); co-operation with the Geological Survey of Canada and other Federal Govern- 
ment agencies; and the preparation and publication of data useful for educational and 
general informational purposes, including the preparation of mineral and rock sample sets. 
Geological reports, geophysical maps and compilations of general data pertaining to 
specific areas are procurable at nominal cost and other information from unclassified files 
is made available to interested parties. Prospector’s or miner’s permits are issued by the 
Mines Branch and mining claims are recorded. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (RSNS 1967, c. 185), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. Mining machinery and equipment to be used in 
searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- 
ment. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments. 
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The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation, on 
payment, of unworked coal lands, the operation of coal mines, and loans or guarantees 
for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying 
out federal regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution 
of coal from the mines of the province. 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Division of the Department of Natural Resources has 
three Branches. The Mineral Resources Branch administers the disposition of Crown 
mineral rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining claims, 
issuing of mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed and 
index claim maps are prepared for distribution. The Branch is responsible for general 
and detailed geological mapping and investigations. Maps and reports are prepared for 
distribution, mineral and rock specimens are examined for prospectors and preliminary 
examinations of mineral prospects are made when requested and circumstances warrant. 
The Mines Branch administers the safety regulations governing operations under the 
Mining Act. All mines are regularly inspected, laboratory facilities are maintained and 
certain equipment used in mines must be approved. The Branch is responsible also for 
the collection of mining taxes and royalties and the preparation of statistics on mineral 
production. The Water Branch administers the Water Act, is responsible for the use and 
allocation of all surface, ground and shore waters and for pollution control measures and 
implements policy matters as determined by the New Brunswick Water Authority. A 
Regional Office located at Bathurst, staffed by geologists and inspectors, serves as a record- 
ing office for northeastern New Brunswick and another at St. George, staffed by a senior 
geologist, conducts regional work and assists exploration companies and prospectors work- 
ing in the southwestern area. Claim maps and topographical, geological and aeromagnetic 
maps are available for perusal and distribution. 


Quebec.—Through its Director-General of Mines, the Department of Natural 
Resources is responsible for implementing the Mining Act (SQ 1965, c. 34) and the Mining 
Duties Act (SQ 1965, c. 35). The directorate includes the following three branches: 
Geological Services, Mining Services and the Mining Research Centre, as well as the 
Taxation, Mining Conflicts and Registry Divisions. 


The Geological Services Branch is concerned with geological exploration, mineral 
deposits, mapping and hydrogeology. It conducts studies on the geological composition 
of Quebec territory for the development of mineral resources; following yearly expeditions, 
detailed reports of the findings and geological maps of different regions are made available 
for the use of interested persons. The Hydrogeology Section conducts studies on and 
maintains an inventory of underground water. The Gas and Oil Section collects and com- 
piles technical information for the use of private companies seeking hydrocarbons. 


The Mining Services Branch, consisting of a Mines Service, an Inspection Service and 
an Engineering Service, controls mining concession grants on Crown lands, including claims 
registrations, developmental work permits and special permits for the sale or rental of lands 
for mining development. It ensures that holders of mining rights live up to the conditions 
of their agreements and inspectors ensure that work in mines, in quarries and in treatment 
plants is carried out in accordance with safety law and regulations. The Branch undertakes 
the engineering studies required prior to opening up a new mining district or operation, 
including the construction of access roads, the building of mining camps or townsites and 
any regulations pertaining to the use of the land in question. 


The function of the Mining Research Centre is to assist those interested in prospecting, 
mining operations or ore treatment by providing technical and scientific services. In 
addition to chemical, physical, mineralogical and petrographic analyses, the Centre conducts 
applied research, principally mineralogical, to promote the development of new deposits in 
Quebec and to assist in the technological advancement of mines and quarries already in 
operation. 
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The Taxation Division levies duties on mining operations as stipulated in the Mining 
Duties Act and the Mining Conflicts Division verifies the existence or the validity of claims 
as provided for in Part VI of the Mining Act. 


To provide for the future development of the mining industry, scholarships are granted 
to students wishing to follow a career in geology, mining and metallurgical engineering, as 
well as to students in hydrology or other relevant fields of science (hydro-electricity, hydrau- 
lics or meteorology). The Department makes a conscious effort to initiate young students 
at the secondary or junior college levels into the mining and geological sciences by seconding 
staff members to camps for young scientists to interest them in these disciplines. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the province. The Geological Branch carries 
on a continuing program of geological mapping and investigations and prepares, for the use 
of the public, detailed reports and maps of the areas studied. In many active areas of the 
province, resident geologists gather and make available to the public information concerning 
geological conditions, exploration and development within their respective districts. A 
geologist specializing in industrial minerals investigates methods of treatment and recovery 
of such minerals and compiles data on the uses, specifications and markets for such products. 
During the winter months, courses of instruction for prospectors are held in various centres 
throughout the province. 


The Laboratory Branch provides assay and analytical services and conducts mineral- 
ogical investigations to aid in the discovery and development of mineral deposits. Its 
services are available to the mining industry and the public at large. The Temiskaming 
Testing Laboratory, situated at Cobalt, operates a bulk sampling plant and assay laboratory 
to assist the producers of the area in marketing their silver-cobalt ores. 


The Mining Lands Branch handles all matters dealing with the recording of mining 
claims, assessment work, etc., and the preparation of title to mining lands. As a service to 
the mining public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to date, showing 
lands open for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. District Mining Re- 
corders maintain offices at strategic locations throughout the province. 


The Inspection Branch administers the operating rules of the Mining Act which call 
for the regular examination of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain 
metallurgical works with a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the 
men employed. District offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major mining 
centres of the province. Mine rescue stations in the principal mining sections are operated 
under the supervision of the Branch and all hoisting ropes in use at mines are periodically 
tested by a Branch-operated cable-testing laboratory. 


The Finance and Administration Branch includes an Information Section which carries 
out a regular publicity and information program and maintains a library of films on mining 
subjects which are available for free loan to the public. Each year, displays pertaining to 
mining are prepared and presented at exhibitions throughout the province. A new section 
has recently been set up within the Branch consisting of two economists and a statistician, 
the function of which is to provide projections of Ontario’s mineral economy for the industry. 
The Publications Office of the Branch is responsible for distribution of all departmental 
literature and maps. 

Since 1951 the Department has been engaged in a road-building program to give access 
to mineralized areas and open them for full development. In 1955 this became an inter- 
departmental project with other interested departments participating through an interde- 
partmental committee of Ministers which decides on priorities and locations. Actual 
construction is carried out by the Department of Highways. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources offers four main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, by 
the Mining Recorder’s offices at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the grant- 
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ing and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by the 
geological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to mineral 
occurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program of 
geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with 
industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilation 
and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 
workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences. 


To encourage the exploration for minerals in Manitoba, the Mineral Exploration Assist- 
ance Act was passed in April 1966. This Act provides for the payment of advances to indi- 
viduals to assist in defraying the cost of exploration within designated areas. If assisted 
exploration results in the discovery of a deposit, the grant is repayable from the profits of 
the mine; a grant for exploration that proves unsuccessful is not repayable. 


Saskatchewan.—The Mineral Lands Branch of the Department is responsible for 
making disposition of all Crown minerals and maintains records respecting areas let out by 
lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, located at Regina, La Ronge, Uranium City and 
Creighton, assist the public in determining the lands available and accept applications. 


_ Officers of the Mines Inspection Branch, under the authority of the Mines Regulation 
Act, make regular examinations of all mines to ensure proper conditions for the health and 
safety of the men employed. Safety education, particularly in the form of first aid and 
mine rescue instruction, is also a part of the work of this Branch. All Branch officers are 
stationed at the Regina headquarters. 


The Precambrian Geology Division of the Geological Sciences Branch conducts geological 
surveys in the shield areas of the province and publishes maps and reports for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the industry. Resident geologists are maintained at Uranium City 
and La Ronge and at the latter centre a laboratory provides for the storage and examination 
of core and samples. The Division processes exploration data and assessment work to be 
made available for inspection by the industry. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified in 
character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates coal 
mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification of 
workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
pays the cost of training mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a 
similar way by the Oil and Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, 
are also concerned with preventing the waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each 
owner of oil and gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This 
Board compiles periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil 
development in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of 
Alberta which has made geological surveys of most of the province and has carried forward 
projects concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied 
the occurrence, uses and analyses of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical 
properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, and the upgrading and cleaning of 
coal, and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. (See also p. 496.) 


The province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in develop- 
ing such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of Oil Well 
Drilling Contractors and the Canadian Petroleum Association, maintains a detailed super- 
visory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil and gas wells. Of 
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assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special reductions pro- 
vided for in the Alberta Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel provisions in the 
federal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources of British 
Columbia provides the following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to 
the work of the Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for pros- 
pectors registered with the Department; assistance to the prospector in the field by depart- 
mental engineers and geologists; grub-stakes, limited to a maximum of $800, for prospectors; 
assistance in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure 
safe operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—As of Jan. 1, 1968, the mineral rights 
vested in the Crown in right of Canada are those situated in the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, those in the islands of Hudson Bay and under Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait, and those under Canada’s continental shelves. The Supreme Court of 
Canada in a recent decision made it clear that, as between Canada and the Province of 
British Columbia, the Crown in right of Canada owns and has legislative jurisdiction over 
“lands, including mines and minerals and other natural resources, of the sea bed and sub- 
soil seaward from the ordinary low-water mark on the coast of the mainland and the 
several islands of British Columbia, outside the harbours, bays, estuaries and other similar 
inland waters to the outer limits of the territorial sea of Canada, as defined in the Terri- 
torial Sea and Fishing Zones Act...’’.. The Court also decided that the Federal Govern- 
ment owns and has legislative jurisdiction “in respect of the mineral and other natural 
resources of the sea bed and subsoil beyond that part of the territorial sea of Canada... 
to a depth of 200 meters or, beyond that limit, to where the depth of the superjacent waters 
admits of the exploitation of the minerals and other natural resources of the said area’’. 


In addition, the mineral rights of some small and usually isolated areas scattered 
throughout the provinces are vested in the Crown in the right of Canada. The Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources is responsible for the disposition of mineral rights 
and for the administration and enforcement of regulations relating to minerals in Canada’s 
offshore areas, other than those under Arctic coastal waters, in Hudson Bay, the islands in 
Hudson Bay, Hudson Strait and the small parcels above mentioned. The Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development is similarly responsible in the Yukon Territory, 
the Northwest Territories and the offshore rights under Arctic coastal waters; this Depart- 
ment also acts as adviser to Indian bands in Indian reserves and is responsible for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the relevant regulations. 


Mineral rights of Indian reserves in the provinces are also vested in the Crown in the 
right of Canada and are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The minerals on an Indian reserve may be 
developed under the Indian Oil and Gas Regulations or the Indian Mining Regulations for 
the benefit of the band of Indians having rights to the reserve, only after the band has given 
approval by referendum. Indian band councils are encouraged to take a share of respon- 
sibility in the management of their mineral resources. 


Mining exploration is carried out in the Yukon Territory in accordance with the 
provisions of the Yukon Quartz Mining Act and the Yukon Placer Mining Act; in the 
Northwest Territories, including Arctic coastal waters, operations are governed by the 
Canada Mining Regulations 1961, as amended. There are also the Territorial Dredging 
Regulations, Territorial Coal Regulations and Territorial Quarrying Regulations common 
to both territories. In the Yukon Territory, mining rights may be acquired by staking 
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claims under the appropriate Acts or Regulations. A one-year lease may be obtained to 
prospect for the purposes of placer mining, renewable for two additional periods of one 
year each; a 21-year lease, renewable for a like period, may be obtained under the Yukon 
Quartz Mining Act. 


Under the Canada Mining Regulations, a prospector’s licence is required. Staked 
claims must be converted to lease or relinquished within ten years. In certain areas, a 
system of exploration by permit over large areas is allowed. Any individual over 18 years 
of age or any joint-stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada may 
hold a prospector’s licence. No lease will be granted to an individual unless the Minister 
of the Department involved is satisfied that the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be 
the beneficial owner of any interest acquired under such lease; no lease will be granted to a 
corporation unless such corporation is incorporated in Canada and registered under Part 
VII of the Companies Ordinance (ONWT 1968, c. 1) and unless the Minister is satisfied 
that at least 50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are owned by Canadian citizens 
or that the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian stock exchange and 
that Canadians will have the opportunity of participating in the financing and ownership 
of the corporation. Any new mine beginning production after the Canada Mining Regula- 
tions came into force in 1961 will not be required to pay royalties for a period of 36 months, 
starting from the day the mine comes into production. Production date is established as 
the date determined under the provisions of the Income Tax Act. 


An exploration assistance fund for petroleum and other minerals in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories was established by the Federal Government in 1966. Initially 
limited to $3,000,000 a year, the fund may provide 40 p.c. of the cost of approved explor- 
ation programs. Assistance is available only to Canadian citizens or companies incor- 
porated in Canada. Named the Northern Mineral Exploration Program, it is designed to 
encourage investment from additional Canadian sources previously not attracted to invest- 
ment in northern exploration operations. 


Oil and Gas Legislation —The Canada Oil and Gas Land Regulations and the Canada 
Oil and Gas Drilling and Production Regulations, issued pursuant to the Territorial Lands 
Act and the Public Lands Grants Act, regulate the disposition of oil and gas rights and 
regulate exploration and development in the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories 
and the offshore areas of the continental shelves, but not under lands within any provinces. 
Only subsurface rights and those beneath the sea bed are granted. When required, surface 
rights are negotiated separately. An exploratory permit may be granted and such permit 
issued on or after Jan. 1, 1968, depending on the area covered thereby, is valid for a term of 
three, four or six years; a permit is renewable for one-year periods up to six times by the 
Chief of the Resources Management Division, Resource and Economic Group, Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and further renewals may be granted by the 
Minister. Leases, which are renewable if oil or gas is still able to be produced, must con- 
form to prescribed land patterns but must not exceed 50 p.c. of the area of an exploratory 
permit area. 


An oil and gas exploratory permit may be issued to any individual over 21 years of 
age or to any joint-stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada, or 
incorporated in any province of Canada. Extraterritorial companies applying for permits 
in the Northwest Territories must be registered under Part VII of the Companies Ordinance. 
No oil and gas lease granted to a permittee will be issued to an individual unless the Minister 
of the Department involved is satisfied that the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be 
the beneficial owner of any interest acquired under such lease, or to a corporation unless the 
Minister is satisfied that at least 50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are bene- 
ficially owned by persons who are Canadian citizens or that the shares of the corporation are 
listed on a recognized Canadian stock exchange, and that Canadians will have an opportu- 
nity of participating in the financing and ownership of the corporation. 
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The Oil and Gas Production and Conservation Act (SC 1969, c. 48), given Royal Assent 
on June 27, 1969, applied to lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; a 1970 amend- 
ment (SC 1969-70, c. 43) extends the provisions of the Act to oil and gas in areas beyond 
the Territories that do not lie within the geographical or administrative control of any of 
the provinces. An Oil and Gas Committee of five members appointed by the Governor in 


Council is empowered to hold enquiries, to hear appeals, and to make orders in connection 
therewith. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—In general, all Crown mineral lands 
lying within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within 
Indian reserves, national parks and other lands which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government) are administered by the respective provincial governments. The 
exception is Quebec where all mineral lands except those granted to individuals in the town- 
ships prior to 1880 are administered by the province; also, mining rights on federal lands in 
Quebec are administered by the province. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario no longer automatically carries 
with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario, mineral rights are expressly 
reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia, no mineral rights belong to the 
owner of the land except those pertaining to gypsum, agricultural limestone and building 
materials, and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may declare deposits of either limestone 
or building materials to be minerals. Such declaration is to be based on economic value or 
to serve the public interest. In such case, the initial privilege of acquiring the declared 
minerals lies with the owner of the surface rights who must then conform with the require- 
ments of the Mines Act. In Newfoundland, mineral and quarry rights are expressly 
reserved. Some early grants in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Newfoundland also included certain mineral rights. Other- 
wise, mining rights must be obtained separately by lease or grant from the provincial 
authority administering the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classi- 
fied as placer, general minerals (or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, 
petroleum and gas) and quarrying. Provincial mining regulations under these divisions 
are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Placer——In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and 
held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia, the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta and Saskatchewan, a prospector’s 
or miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the 
licence being general in some areas but limited in others; a claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. In Manitoba and British Columbia a licence is required 
only for staking and any number of dispositions may be staked under one licence. A 
claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of recording fees made, except in 
Quebec where no fees are required. Work to aspecified value per annum must be performed 
upon the claim for a period of up to ten years except in Quebec where a development licence 
may be renewed on a yearly basis; also in Manitoba and Saskatchewan there is no work 
commitment in the first year of the claim. There is no time limit in British Columbia 
but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may represent two fifths, must be performed 
and recorded before a lease may be obtained. In Quebec, a specified number of man-hours 
of work must be performed and the excess may be carried forward for renewal of licence. 
The taxation applied most frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines or 
royalties. In Saskatchewan, subsurface mineral regulations covering non-metallics stipu- 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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late the size and type of dispositions that may be made in order to maintain the disposition 
in good standing, provide for fees, rentals and royalties, and set out generally the rights and 
obligations of the disposition holder. 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid down together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, the search 
for and development of petroleum and natural gas may be carried out under a prospecting 
or search permit followed by a working lease; the search permit covers a period of five years 
and an acreage of not over 60,000 acres, whereas the lease extends over a 20-year period and 
an acreage not over half the acreage of the permit. In Nova Scotia, mining rights to 
certain minerals, including petroleum, occurring under differing conditions may be held by 
different licensees. Provision is sometimes made for royalties. Acts or regulations govern 
methods of production. In the search for petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit 
or reservation is usually required; however, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia leases usually follow the exploration reservation whether or not any 
discovery of oil or gas is made. In Alberta, exploration costs are applicable in part on the 
first year’s lease rental, in Manitoba they may be applied to the lease rental for a period 
of up to three years and, in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, credit is given for up to 
24 months’ rental, having regard to the amount of excess credit established. In other 
provinces, the discovery of oil or gas is usually prerequisite to obtaining a lease or grant of 
a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling obligations and paying a rental, a fee, or a 
royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. In Nova Scotia, sand deposits of a quality suitable for uses other than 
building purposes and limestone deposits of metallurgical grade belong to the Crown; 
gypsum quarries belong to the owner of the property. Under the New Brunswick Quar- 
riable Substances Act, 1968, quarriable substances (ordinary stone, building and construc- 
tion stone, sand, gravel, peat and peat moss) are vested in the owner of the land in or on 
which they lie; the Minister with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
designate a shore area lying outside Crown land to be subject to the Act; and no person 
shall take or remove or cause to be taken or removed more than one half cubic yard of a 
quarriable substance from Crown land or a designated shore area without obtaining a 
permit or lease. On Quebec public lands and on those granted to individuals after Jan. 1, 
1966, the stone, sand and gravel, like other building materials, belong to the Crown; quarries 
located on land granted to individuals prior to 1966 remain in the possession of the owners 
of the surface; the right to exploit all building materials except sand and gravel may be 
acquired by ordinary staking-out and the right to work sand and gravel beds is set by regula- 
tion. In Saskatchewan, sand and gravel on the surface and all sand and gravel obtainable 
by stripping off the overburden or other surface operation belong to the owner of the surface 
of the land. In Alberta, sand, gravel, clay and marl recovered by excavating from the 
surface belong to the owner of the surface of the land. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—World Production of Certain Metailic Minerals 
and Fuels 


Table 33 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1968. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1969 which presents production figures for a much more extensive list 
of mining and quarrying industries. 
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33.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1968 


Norte.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 
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33.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1968—concluded 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Electric Power Development 


Subsection 1.—Historical and Current Trends in Power Development 


Electric power development in Canada has undergone remarkable and sustained 
growth since the beginning of the century. From a modest 133,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity installed at the end of 1900, Canada’s installed hydro capacity rose to 27,114,000 
kw. by the end of 1969 and thermal capacity to almost 12,724,000 kw. 


The facing chart shows the expansion in installed generating capacity in hydro and 
thermal stations that has taken place since 1920. Thermal-electric power development 
in Canada was not well documented early in the century but it is apparent that its growth 
was slow and of relatively minor importance until the late 1940s. The rate of develop- 
ment of hydro facilities, on the other hand, tended to accelerate after the turn of the century 
when improvements in electric power transmission techniques were introduced and increas- 
ing emphasis began to be placed on the construction of large hydro-electric stations. 


During the prosperous 1920s, demand for electricity became heavier and the rate of 
installation increased appreciably. Then, under the depressed conditions of the early 
1930s, power demand dropped off but did not show up immediately as a drop in the installa- 
tion rate because of the time lag inherent in hydro-electric power development. The 
completion of hydro projects initiated prior to the depression period accounted for the 
continuation of a high rate of capacity installation up until 1935; thereafter, poor economic 
conditions in the 1935-39 period resulted in a reduced rate. 


In the early war years, the tremendous demand for power to drive Canada’s war 
industries accounted for the sharp rise in installation of new generating facilities between 
1940 and 1948, but in the later war years construction dropped off so that, from 1944 to 
1947, a second flattening occurred in the growth curve. After the War, industrial ex- 
pansion and rapidly growing residential and agricultural development placed extremely 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Chapter were prepared by the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa; 
Sections 3 and 4 were revised by the Energy Statistics Section, Industry Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and Section 5 by the various provincial Commissions concerned. 
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heavy demands on power generating facilities. To stay abreast of these demands required 
the installation of new capacity at a rate higher than at any time in Canada’s history. 
These demands also led to the start of an extensive program of thermal plant construction 
in the early 1950s, since they could not be satisfied from hydro sources alone. In 1956, 
thermal generation represented 14 p.c. of installed capacity. Since then, the annual installed 
capacity has averaged 57 p.c. hydro-electric and the remainder in thermal generation with 
the result that at the beginning of 1970 thermal generation accounted for 32 p.c. of Canada’s 
installed capacity. 


Table 1 shows the status of installed generating capacity in hydro and thermal stations 
and the combined total for all stations as at Jan. 1, 1970. 


1.—Installed Hydro- and Thermal-Electric Generating Capacity, 
by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1970 


Province or Territory Hydro Thermal Total 

kw. kw. kw. 
Newioun Gland) tain cacrse's Sate oes ne ee Ree cee sacreee ee 820,000 128, 000 948,000 
Prince Hdward: Island ...... ..:,at can setae ee ae re teecieei ene niretion — 77,000 77,000 
UN OViaiS COLLIS venioe aioe itra reach Sere eee eter: 163,000 773,000 936, 000 
INGw: Bruns wichoyia. sce cca) nxctae cee eee sale ee este nice Poevcnon tea omer 563, 000 652,000 , 1,215,000 
(OTE) oYs Cae by ian EAST e OR eniEtie icon aiinooidad hae coe conde ad eeeonan 12,499,000 764,000 13, 263,000 
Ontario sosQese sy scars aed ale elo Selec OMT oN) ETE Toate IS SINTON Stereos 6,634, 000 5,880,000 12,514,000 
IMP anitO bate esianatays cr aursem tere, c uta sien eee eT oie Roe em ean 1,218,000 504, 000 1,722,000 
Saskatchewan...........:s..++ 584, 000 841,000 1,425,000 
‘Alberta naea<cass 616,000 1,593,000 2,209,000 
British Columbia 3,956, 000 1,464,000 5,420,000 
Yakonslerritonya..s.ceece ase 26, 000 17,000 43,000 
North west: erritvories cscs is seinen isis Oe ere nie ee cea 35,000 31,000 66, 000 
CCE UE: FE Rene Meena 5 1 am aOrar eho stomcons deo doeounToon 27,114,000 12,724,000 39,838,000 
Capacity-agiat Janel, 1969) «.sccraavsveteets svete avers is etetersvarateueraian vt pa erersrey ake 24, 982,000 11,016,000 35,998, 000 

Percentage increase during 1969 sancmiscretersistenietaie tereitereisiciestetete ata iernen 8.5 15.5 10.7 


Current Trends.—Although water power traditionally has been and still is the 
main source of electric energy in Canada, thermal sources some day will undoubtedly 
become the main supplier. The choice between development of a hydro-electric power 
site and construction of a thermal generating station must take into account a number of 
complex considerations, the most important of which are economic in nature. In the case 
of a hydro-electric project, the heavy capital costs involved in construction are offset by 
maintenance and operating costs considerably lower than those for a thermal plant. The 
long life of a hydro plant and the dependability and flexibility of operation in meeting 
varying loads are added advantages. Also important is the fact that water is a renewable 
resource. The thermal station, on the other hand, can be located close to the demand 
area, with a consequent saving in transmission costs. With the current trend to large 
steam stations, however, a certain amount of the flexibility of location of thermal stations 
is lost because such units require considerable quantities of water for cooling purposes, 
making it essential that they be sited close to an adequate water supply. 


The marked trend to thermal development which became apparent in the 1950s can 
be explained in part by the fact that, by that time in many parts of Canada, most of the 
hydro-electric sites within economic transmission distance of load centres had been devel- 
oped and planners had to turn to other sources of electric energy. More recently, however, 
advances in extra-high-voltage transmission techniques are providing a renewed impetus 
to the development of hydro power sites previously considered too remote. 


Because of the relatively long starting-up time required by large thermal units, thermal 
stations tend to lack flexibility of operation and can be used most efficiently to meet con- 
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tinuous load conditions. Hydro stations, on the other hand, can put generating units on 
line with minimum delay and hence are admirably suited to supply power to meet the peak 
loads which may occur several times each day. By combining the advantages of both 
hydro and thermal stations in integrated supply systems, power producers are now achieving 
much greater flexibility of operation. 

Thermal power generation may use fossil fuels or nuclear fuels as the sources of energy. 
The fossil fuels—coal, gas or oil—can be obtained economically from domestic sources in 
some parts of Canada. In other regions the cost of transportation leads to the use of im- 
ported fossil fuels. Nuclear fuels are providing an increasingly important source of energy 
for thermal power plants and will be especially attractive for those regions where fossil fuel 
costs are relatively high and where the power system permits the use of very large generat- 
ing units which show the best economic advantage for nuclear plants. The CANDU reactor 
system, which is providing the heat source for Canadian nuclear plants, allows the use of 
natural uranium mined and processed in Canada. 

Another trend in development designed to meet the problem of varying daily loads is 
the use of pumped storage. An example is the Sir Adam Beck hydro development at 
Niagara Falls where water taken from the Niagara River above the Falls is carried by 
tunnel and power canal to penstocks which supply the main generating station on the 
bank of the Niagara River some distance below the Falls. In off-peak hours, power from 
the main station is used to pump water from the power canal into a reservoir maintained 
at a higher level; during peak-load hours, the pumps, which are dual-purpose units, operate 
as generators and are driven by water released from the reservoir. The pumping-generating 
units at this development make available an extra 176,700 kw. of generating capacity. 
A pumping-generating station using the same general principle has been constructed on 
the Brazeau River in Alberta as part of the 305,500-kw. Big Bend hydro development. 


Perhaps the most promising application of the pumping-generating principle is its 
use in conjunction with nuclear power stations. Nuclear units, in common with the larger 
conventional thermal units, can be used most efficiently under conditions of continuous 
operation. Off-peak nuclear power can be used to operate pump-turbine units and the 
hydro-electric power derived from operating the units as generators is available for use 
during periods of peak demand. 


Subsection 2.—Utilization of Power 


In 1969, Canada’s generating facilities produced a total of 190,093,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy, after allowing for the energy used in the power stations themselves. 
Of this total, 77.8 p.c. was produced in hydro-electric stations and the remainder in thermal 
stations. Electric energy exported to the United States exceeded imports by 1,364,000,000 
kwh. during 1969, so that the total energy made available in Canada amounted to 
188,908,000,000 kwh. 

Industry uses approximately 55 p.c. of the total electric energy made available in 
Canada; residential and farm use accounts for 21 p.c. and commercial use 15 p.c. The 
remaining 9 p.c. is listed under ‘‘losses and unaccounted for’’. Because many power producers 
do not distinguish in their records between residential and farm customers, the amount of 
energy used is combined. Energy used for street lighting represents less than 1 p.c. of 
the total energy made available and is included in the ‘‘commercial category’’. 

About 20 p.c. of the total energy made available is used in the mineral industry, 
including smelting and refining, 16 p.c. by the pulp and paper industry and 19 p.c. by other 
industries. Of the latter, the chemical industry and the primary iron and steel industry 
together consume almost one half. Approximately 75 p.c. of the energy consumed by 
the mineral industry is used in the smelting and refining of metals. 

The incidence of large water power resources in those regions in which the more 
important mineral deposits have been found has greatly facilitated mining development. 
Recent examples are the nickel mining and refining complex at Thompson, Man., which 
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uses hydro-electric power generated in the Kelsey plant on the Nelson River, and the iron 
ore mining operations in Labrador, supplied by the Twin Falls plant on the Unknown 
River. Metal mining, a very important division of the Canadian mining industry, is 
carried on mainly in two physiographic regions, the Western Cordillera and the Canadian 
Shield. In the Western Cordillera, the mountainous topography and the relatively high 
amounts of precipitation favour the development of water power. In the Canadian 
Shield, which is a Precambrian formation stretching in a wide sweep around Hudson Bay 
from the Mackenzie River basin to the eastern tip of Labrador, heavy glaciation in recent 
geological times has formed river systems which are comparatively young and are char- 
acterized by large numbers of lakes connected by short river sections with numerous rapids 
and falls suitable for the development of hydro-electric power. 


Canada has no known deposits of bauxite but the availability of low-cost hydro- 
electric power has fostered the establishment of a large aluminum industry that produces 
one eighth of the world’s supply of this metal, most of which is exported from Canada. 
Further evidence of the value of water power to mining operations is provided by the fact 
that Canada’s asbestos industry, which produces about 35 p.c. of the world’s supply of 
asbestos fibre, obtains the major part of its power supply from hydro-electric sources. 

Canada’s pulp and paper industry is one of the world’s great industrial enterprises. 
Total mill capacity for the production of newsprint paper is considerably greater than that 
of any other country in the world, and in total production of wood pulp Canada is second 
only to the United States. The fact that about 90 p.c. of the manufactured newsprint is 
exported gives some indication of the importance of the industry to the Canadian economy. 
By far the larger portion of the energy used in the pulp and paper industry is derived from 
water power. 


Subsection 3.—Water Power Resources, Undeveloped and Developed 


Table 2 presents a summary of developed water power in Canada and an estimate of 
undeveloped water power potential, based on records maintained by the Inland Waters 
Branch of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. Estimates of available power 
are shown for undeveloped sites only; for developed sites, the total generating capacity 
actually installed is indicated. It should be noted that the capacity installed at an existing 
hydro-electric development is frequently in excess of the continuous power available at 
the site. The relationship between installation and available power is explained on p. 745. 


2.—Water Power Resources, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1969 


Developed 
Undeveloped Water Power Water 
Power 
Province or Territory Available Continuous Power at 
: Installed 

88 p.c. Efficiency Generating 
at Q95! at Q50? at Qm3 Capacity 

kw. kw. kw. kw. 
Newfoundlanch te ntoctoe nents taeiieuienn screener: 1,195,000 3,450,000 4,641,000 820,000 

Prince Edward Island.. ‘aie _— 1,000 ,000 — 
Nova Scotia............ 112,000 161,000 163,000 
New Brunswick........... ,00 106, 000 276,000 563,000 
Quebec Bless lari erase cists jase 'o atone ledonertcseteleieisvsisisiere cle leiciersboreueke 27,657,000 36,276,000 11,049,000 
OTUAT IO meetrsterererayotetetate telat cictetoletetartietaleksterel: Pele oterevetelstoretetetetaiers 4 1,088,000 1,635,000 6,412,000 
Manitobaicatt sawecticrmeniricc cicteleca see ste atere: sevoveven aisle 2,964,000 5,501,000 5,853,000 1,184,000 
Saskatchewansnncc sce. scone inca tiene ieacceeecie rs 650,000 1,171,000 1,434,000 584,000 
Alberta......... Pteisececesenoreresesssiecsscersesevess 895, 000 3,244,000 4,866,000 616,000 
British Columbia ROBUTOC OO TES OnIO en NUAGda Onde GUDNOOOOn 4,697,000 15,954,000 23,984,000 3,538,000 
WikonkRerritonyaecerte keer ces cerca 664, 000 3, 237,000 5,689,000 18,000 
Northwest/Territories':.,cccmc tein ee aa cee eee 864,000 2,232,000 3,322,000 35,000 
Canad ane cecls bce ceismne © nein cc erosion 20, 232,000 63,753, 000 88,139,000 24,982,000 

1 Power equivalent of flow available 95 p.c. of the time. 2 Power equivalent of flow available 50 p.c. of 


the time. 3 Power equivalent of arithmetical mean flow. 
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Undeveloped Water Power Resources.—Table 2 gives estimates of undeveloped 
power based on different rates of flow: the first column indicates continuous power ordin- 
arily available during periods of low discharge under existing conditions of river flow 
based on Q95, which is the natural or modified flow available 95 p.c. of the time; the second 
column shows dependable maximum power based on Q50, which is the natural or modified 
flow available for at least 50 p.c. of the time; and the third column shows dependable 
maximum power based on Qm, the arithmetical mean flow. On rivers for which flow 
records are sparse or non-existent, estimates of flow are made from available information 
relating to run-off in the same general area. The hydraulic head used in calculating un- 
developed water power is based on the actual drop or the feasible concentration of head 
which has been measured or carefully estimated. Preliminary figures for Quebec supplied 
by the provincial Department of Natural Resources, however, reflect the net river power 
potential which would result from development of the entire head available on Quebec 
rivers whose drainage areas exceed 3,000 sq. miles. 


It should be emphasized that the figures of continuous power at Q95 represent only 
the minimum water power possibilities in Canada because estimates are based upon existing 
river flow and, for the most part, do not reflect the benefits of streamflow regulation that 
would result from the development of storage potential. Partial regulation is required in 
most instances to obtain the continuous power available at Q50. On the other hand, the 
arithmetical mean flow figures represent the power that would be obtainable if the entire 
flow in the river could be regulated to provide a continuous flow of constant magnitude. 
It can readily be seen that, because the latter condition assumes complete regulation, 
estimates of potential based upon arithmetical mean flow will, if other pertinent factors 
are neglected, exceed the amount of capacity that might be expected to be installed at the 
site, particularly where little or no storage is available. However, recent experience in 
the development of water power sites has indicated that, in fact, the generating capacities 
installed at many sites are very considerably in excess of what might be dictated by even 
the arithmetical mean flow. Several major river-diversion possibilities exist, particularly 
in British Columbia. For this reason, the estimates of potential of British Columbia’s 
undeveloped hydro resources have recently been boosted substantially, mainly because of 
the inclusion of figures based upon the diversion of rivers which, if they are developed at 
all, will almost certainly be developed on a combined-river basis. 


Developed Water Power Resources.—The figures of installed generating capacity 
given in Table 2 are based on the manufacturer’s rating in kilowatts as shown on the gen- 
erator name-plate, or derived from the rating where it is indicated in kilovolt-amperes. 
The maximum economic installation at a power site can be determined only by careful 
consideration of all the conditions and circumstances pertinent to its individual develop- 
ment. It is usual practice, however, to install units having a combined capacity in excess 
of the available continuous power at Q50, and frequently in excess of the power available 
at Qm. There are a number of reasons for this. The excess capacity may be installed 
for use at peak-load periods, to take advantage of periods of high flow, or to facilitate 
plant or system maintenance. In some instances, storage dams have been built subsequent 
to initial development to smooth out fluctuations in river flows. In other cases, deficiencies 
in power output during periods of low flow have been offset by auxiliary power supplied 
from thermal plants, or by interconnection with other plants which operate under different 
load conditions or are located on rivers with different flow characteristics. 


Thus, the extent to which the installed capacity exceeds the available continuous 
power at the various rates of flow is dependent upon the factors that govern the system of 
plant operation, and varies widely in different areas of the country. In some develop- 
ments, the difference may amount to several hundred per cent. For this reason, dis- 
cretion should be used in comparing the figures in the last column with those in the pre- 
ceding columns, as available continuous power and installed capacity are not directly 
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comparable. As a rough guide, however, it may be assumed that the power equivalent 
of the flow at Q50 represents an approximate, if conservative, estimate of hydro generating 
capacity remaining to be installed in Canada. 


Provincial and Territorial Distribution.—The provincial and territorial distribu- 
tion of undeveloped water power resources and installed generating capacity, given in 
Table 2, reveals that substantial amounts of water power have been developed in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, where water power resources are meagre. As 
natural resource development proceeds, the fortunate incidence of water power in proximity 
to mineral, forest and other resources becomes increasingly apparent. There is little 
doubt that the existence of large amounts of potential hydro power on northern rivers will 
prove to be a factor of prime importance in the eventual realization of the natural wealth 
of Canada’s North. 


The water power resources of Newfoundland, determined on the basis of the limited 
available streamflow data, are estimated to be of very considerable magnitude. On the 
Island, although the length of the rivers is generally not great, topography and run-off 
are favourable for hydro-electric power development. Of the substantial capacity in- 
stalled, a very large portion serves the pulp and paper industry. In Labrador, the Churchill 
River and its tributaries, now under development, constitute one of the largest potential 
sources of water power in Canada. 


In Prince Edward Island there are no large streams and water power plants are limited 
in size to those used to operate small mills. The water power resources of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, although small in comparison with those of other provinces, are a valuable 
source of energy and make a substantial contribution to the economies of the two provinces. 
Numerous rivers in both provinces provide moderate-sized power sites either within 
economic transmission distance of the principal cities and towns or advantageously situated 
for use in development of the timber and mineral resources. These provinces are also 
favoured with abundant indigenous coal supplies. 


Quebec is the richest of all the provinces in water power resources, possessing more 
than 40 p.c. of the total recorded for Canada. Quebec also leads in developed water power, 
its installation of 12,499,000 kw. in 1970 representing about 46 p.c. of the national total. 
Notable developments are the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission’s 1,574,260-kw. Beau- 
harnois development on the St. Lawrence River, the Commission’s 1,015,200-kw. Manic 2 
development on the Manicouagan River, and its Bersimis I development on the Bersimis 
River having an installed capacity of 912,000 kw.; the Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited owns the 742,500-kw. Chute des Passes plant on the Peribonca River. The 
Manic 2 development is part of a major power project which represents a significant 
advance in the development of Quebec’s hydro-electric resources. This project, involving 
the harnessing of the headwaters of the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers, will permit the 
eventual installation of some 5,540,000 kw. on the two rivers; a total installation of 2,942,000 
kw. was in service at the beginning of 1970. Power production in the province is facilitated 
by the regulation of streamflow by the provincial Department of Natural Resources through 
the storage dams which it owns and operates. Some of the responsibility for regulation 
rests with the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Almost all of the sizable water power potential in Ontario within easy reach of demand 
centres has been developed and planners are looking to the more remote sites as new 
sources of supply. Improvements in long-distance transmission techniques have brought 
many of these sites within the economic orbit of demand centres. Several sites are being 
developed and a number of others are under investigation. Most of the hydro-electric 
power produced in the province comes from the generators of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Canada’s largest power producing and distributing organization. 
Ontario’s largest hydro-electric generating station is located on the Niagara River at 
Queenston, where the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Stations Nos. 1 and 2 and the 
associated pumping-generating station have a combined generating capacity of 1,804,200 kw. 
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In addition to the power generated in its own plants, the Commission purchased electric 
power generated outside the province to the extent of 6 p.c. of its total requirements in 1969. 


Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, with immense hydro-electric capabilities on 
the Winnipeg, Churchill, Nelson and Saskatchewan Rivers, is the most generously endowed 
with water power resources. Until recently, hydro-electric generating stations on the 
Winnipeg River supplied most of the power requirements of southern Manitoba. Manitoba 
Hydro’s high-voltage, long-distance transmission lines, however, will carry ever-increasing 
amounts of power south from hydro-electric stations on northern rivers to help meet the 
province’s constantly growing power demands. Of particular interest is the initial develop- 
ment of the Nelson River System. The Kettle Rapids site is being developed toward an 
ultimate capacity of 1,219,200 kw. and power will be transmitted over a 556-mile high- 
voltage direct current transmission system at +450 kilovolts to a receiving station near 
Winnipeg. Large water power resources exist in the central and northern parts of 
Saskatchewan, principally on the Churchill, Fond du Lac, and Saskatchewan Rivers. Power 
from Squaw Rapids on the Saskatchewan River is fed into the transmission network of the 
provincially owned Saskatchewan Power Corporation, which serves the more settled areas 
of the province. Before the completion of this development in 1963, these areas had been 
served by electric power from thermal plants fuelled by coal, oil or natural gas, the hydro- 
electric power generated in the province being used almost exclusively for mining purposes 
in northern areas. In Alberta, most of the principal hydro-electric developments are located 
on the Bow River and its tributaries and, from these developments, Calgary Power Ltd. 
serves most of the southern part of the province. The Big Bend hydro-electric development 
on the Brazeau River in the headwaters of the North Saskatchewan River, completed in 
1967, augmented the energy from the Bow River plants and another development on that 
river at Bighorn will add 108,000 kw. in 1972. Substantial water power resources are 
located in the northern regions and, although these are somewhat remote from present 
centres of population, the advent of extra-high-voltage transmission has enhanced the 
prospect of their development. 


British Columbia has many mountain streams that offer abundant opportunity for 
the development of hydro-electric power. In terms of recorded available water power 
resources, developed and undeveloped, the province ranks second in Canada and is exceeded 
only by Quebec and Ontario in the amount of generating capacity installed. Notable for 
the magnitude of their power potential are such rivers as the Columbia, the Fraser, the 
Peace and the Stikine. Until recently, however, hydro-electric developments on smaller 
rivers in the southern areas have satisfied the major load requirements of the province but 
in 1968 the immense power resources of the Peace River began to supplement the energy 
supply. Development of the hydro potential of the Canadian portion of the Columbia 
River is being planned, utilizing the water stored behind three huge storage reservoirs, 
two of which have been completed. The foremost producer and distributor of electric 
power in British Columbia is the provincially owned British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority. 


Power from present developments in the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories 
is used largely to satisfy the needs of local mines and adjacent settlements. To date, 
fossil fuel resources have not provided any significant contribution to electric power supply. 
The Northern Canada Power Commission is authorized to construct and manage public 
utility plants in both Territories. In the Yukon Territory, most of the resources are located 
on the Yukon River and its tributaries, and these represent some of the largest undeveloped 
hydro-electric resources in North America. In addition to developments within the Upper 
Yukon River basin, there are attractive development opportunities being explored which 
involve the diversion of some of the headwaters of the Yukon River through the Coast 
Mountains to tidewater. Other hydro-electric resources in the Territories have been 
reviewed to establish an inventory of available developments which include, in addition to 
sites on the Yukon River tributaries, potential developments on the Lockhart and Copper- 
mine Rivers. The South Nahanni River also has a significant development potential. 
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Subsection 4.—Thermal Power Generation 


The incidence of immense water power resources 1n Canada and the brisk pace of their 
development has tended to overshadow the very considerable contribution being made by 
thermal energy in the nation’s power economy. At the end of 1969, the total installed 
thermal capacity in Canada was 12,724,000 kw., about 32 p.c. of the total electric generating 
capacity in the country. The fact that energy produced in thermal plants during the year 
accounted for only 22 p.c. of the total may be attributed in part to the fact that a considerable 
amount of the capacity installed is operated for peak-load duty, with hydro-electric capacity 
providing base load generation. This pattern will change with the introduction of additional 
nuclear-fuelled thermal generation plants which can be operated economically at high 
capacity factors for base load purposes. 


Conventional Thermal Power.—Over 90 p.c. of all thermal power generating 
equipment in Canada is driven by steam turbines. The magnitude of the loads being 
carried by steam plants has led to the installation of steam units with capacities as high as 
500,000 kw. The remainder of the load is carried by gas turbine and internal combustion 
equipment. The flexibility of internal combustion engines makes this type of equipment 
particularly suitable for meeting power loads in smaller centres, especially in the more 
isolated areas. 


Table 1, p. 742, shows that thermal generation is predominant in Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia, and also that in Alberta, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick more 
than half of the installed capacity is thermal. Ontario still had more hydro than thermal 
capacity at the beginning of 1970 but this situation will be reversed by the end of the year, 
and thereafter thermal generation will be predominant in that province. 


Thermal capacity in Newfoundland has, to date, consisted of smaller internal combus- 
tion stations serving more isolated communities together with a few medium-sized gas 
turbine and steam turbine units in larger centres. Construction of the province’s first 
thermal station at Holyrood is to be completed in 1970; its two 150,000-kw. steam units 
will be fuelled by residual oil from a nearby refinery. Although coal is still the most 
important fossil fuel for thermal plants in Nova Scotia, oil is rapidly becoming the preferred 
choice for thermal power generation in all of the Atlantic Provinces. 


The abundance of Quebec’s water power wealth, much of it within economic trans- 
mission distance of existing demand areas, has so far limited the application of thermal 
power to specific local use. However, the growing emphasis on thermal power in other 
parts of Canada is also beginning to be apparent in Quebec, where thermal capacity will 
serve not only to help guarantee an adequate power supply in the face of increasingly 
heavy demands but also to render the almost exclusively hydro-electric base more flexible 
through integrated operation. Quebec’s largest thermal plant, the Tracy Station near 
Sorel, has an installed capacity of 600,000 kw. 


Ontario has more thermal capacity than any other province in Canada; capacity installed 
at the beginning of 1970 was 5,880,000 kw., which was about 46 p.c. of the national total. 
Ontario Hydro’s Lakeview station at Toronto is Canada’s largest thermal generating station, 
having an installed capacity of 2,430,000 kw. The Lambton station near Sarnia will reach 
its designed capacity of 2,000,000 kw. in 1970. Two more thermal stations are planned with 
final capacities of 4,000,000 kw. (at Nanticoke near Port Dover) and 2,295,000 kw. (at 
Lennox, west of Kingston). With the exception of Lennox which will use oil fuel, Ontario’s 
fossil-fuelled thermal power plants are designed to be coal-fired. 


Manitoba supplements its predominantly hydro-based power.supply with a substantial 
amount of thermal capacity but current emphasis is on development of water power re- 
sources. Saskatchewan, until recently, relied on thermal capacity to satisfy the needs 
of the more settled areas and hydro-electric power generated in the province was used 
almost exclusively for mining purposes in the northern areas. In the past few years, 
however, development of storage on the Saskatchewan River has made hydro-electric power 
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from Squaw Rapids and Coteau Creek available in the southern part of the province. 
Thermal generation will provide the next stage of expansion with extensions under way at 
Boundary Dam (Estevan) and Queen Elizabeth (Saskatoon) stations. The incidence of 
vast fuel resources accounts for the emphasis on thermal power generation in Alberta; the 
province’s largest thermal plants are the 405,000-kw. gas turbine and steam station at 
Edmonton and the 582,000-kw. Wabamun steam station. Planned expansion includes a 
300,000-kw. unit at Sundance (near Wabamun) and two 165,000-kw. units at Clover Bar 
(near Edmonton). 


About two thirds of British Columbia’s thermal generating capacity is installed in 
three plants located in the Vancouver area. The capacity of the largest of these plants, 
the Burrard generating station, is 750,000 kw. 


Until 1965, most of the power requirements of the Northwest Territories were satisfied 
from thermal sources but the commissioning of the Twin Gorges hydro station on the 
Taltson River in that year altered the balance in favour of hydro. In Yukon Territory, 
hydro is the larger contributor. Virtually all of the thermal-electric energy in the Territories 
is generated by small diesel units. 


Nuclear Thermal Power.—Commercial electric power generated from the heat of 
nuclear reaction became a reality in Canada in 1962 when the 20,000-kw. (electricity) Nuclear 
Power Demonstration station at Rolphton, Ont., fed power for the first time into a 
distribution system in Ontario. The NPD station is the forerunner in a series of large 
nuclear stations that will shoulder more and more of Canada’s rapidly growing power loads. 


Research into reactor design and the application of nuclear energy in the electric 
power field are among the more important responsibilities of Atomic Energy of Canada 


Gentilly nuclear station, located on the south bank of the St. Lawrence River mid-way between 

Montreal and Quebec City, is scheduled to begin generating electricity in 1971. It is owned by 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, the Canadian Government nuclear agency, and will be operated, 
and eventually purchased, by Hydro-Quebec. 
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Limited, a Crown company incorporated in 1952 (see also pp. 480-487). AECL has 
concentrated its efforts on the development of the CANDU reactor, which uses natural 
uranium as a fuel and heavy water as the moderator. By using heavy water as the modera- 
tor, a high energy yield can be obtained from natural uranium and, since natural uranium 
is a low-cost nuclear fuel, the cost of fuel is a minor component in the cost of producing 
power. Natural uranium has the added attraction of being available in commercial 
quantities in Canada. 


The NPD station has been used extensively to demonstrate the ability of the system 
to operate at a high capacity factor and to determine the nature and predictability of 
outages. Fuel changes while the system is in operation have become routine and a con- 
siderable amount of research into the sources of heavy water losses has been carried out. 
As a result of this research, losses have been cut down and the NPD station is demonstrating 
that a very acceptable heavy water loss rate is attainable. The station was modified in 
1968 to a boiling heavy water mode of operation to provide additional demonstration 
capabilities. 

At Douglas Point on the shore of Lake Huron, the country’s first full-scale nuclear 
power station went into commercial production in 1967. The station, built with the 
co-operation of Ontario Hydro, houses a 200,000-kwe. CANDU reactor. Experience gained 
in the design and operation of this reactor has encouraged the development of even larger 
units and construction of the four-unit, 2,160,000-kwe. Pickering nuclear station is under way 
near Toronto, with in-service dates for the units scheduled for 1971 to 1974. Construction 
of the Bruce nuclear station for Ontario Hydro is under way with four 800,000-kwe. units 
planned for installation during 1975 to 1978. 


A further step in the development of the CANDU reactor is the use of boiling light 
water instead of pressurized heavy water as the coolant. Quebec’s Gentilly nuclear station 
being constructed near Trois-Riviéres will utilize boiling light water in its CANDU reactor. 
This station is scheduled for service in 1971 with 250,000 kwe. of nuclear-electric capacity. 


Subsection 5.—Electric Power Transmission 


The nature of the loads handled by the small, widely scattered generating systems in 
the early days of the electric power industry in Canada did not warrant the expense of 
interconnecting power systems. However, as the demand for dependable electric power 
increased and improved techniques reduced power transmission costs, the benefits of 
integrating power systems to achieve reliability of service and flexibility of operation were 
re-appraised. Today, most of Canada’s generating stations are components of large, 
integrated and often interconnected power systems operated by power utilities and com- 
panies in the various provinces. 


Constant research in the field of power transmission has developed techniques that 
enable power producers to utilize hydro-electric sites previously considered beyond economic 
transmission distances. Most noticeable, perhaps, is the progressive stepping-up of trans- 
mission-line voltages. In Canada, there are a number of transmission lines designed for 
operation at 500,000 volts and 735,000 volts. A 574-mile, 500,000-volt line is in service 
to carry power from the Peace River to the lower mainland of British Columbia. In 
Ontario, a 435-mile, 500,000-volt line carries power from hydro-electric plants in the James 
Bay watershed to Toronto. In 1965, Hydro Quebec achieved world leadership when power 
was carried for the first time at 735,000 volts over the 375-mile transmission line between 
Quebec’s Manicouagan-Outardes hydro complex and the cities of Quebec and Montreal. 


Most power is transmitted with alternating current but three applications of high 
voltage direct current (HVDC) have been found in Canada. In service in British Columbia 
is a 260,000-volt HVDC link from the mainland to Vancouver Island. It has a capacity of 
312,000 kw. and includes 21 miles of undersea cable; it is a monopolar system using the 
ground as the return path for current. A second HVDC system is expected to be placed in 
service in 1971 over two 555-mile lines from the Kettle generation station on the Nelson 
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River to Winnipeg. The initial capacity is 810,000 kw. and the planned ultimate rating is 
3,600,000 kw. Another application is designed to provide a non-synchronous tie between 
the systems of New Brunswick and Quebec; this is a 320,000-kw. back-to-back HVDC 
system located at Eel River, N.B., which will be placed in service in 1972 and will employ 
solid state thyristor valves in place of the mercury arc valves used for the earlier HVDC 
systems. 

Interconnections of from 66,000 to 230,000 volts exist between British Columbia and 
Alberta; Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and portions of the Quebec system are inter- 
connected and, through the Ontario Hydro system, are linked with the northeastern 
United States systems; and Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia systems are inter- 
connected. British Columbia has an international tie with the Pacific northwest (500,000 
volts) and links with the United States are planned for Manitoba (230,000 volts) and 
between the New Brunswick and Maine systems (345,000 volts). 


The search for economies in transmission systems has led to changes not only in materials 
used but also in tower erection and cable-stringing methods. Guyed V-shaped and Y-shaped 
transmission towers are being used increasingly in place of self-supporting towers where 
the terrain is suitable, and erection costs are being reduced by the use of helicopters to 
transport tower sections to the site for tower assembly. The use of helicopters for spraying 
in brush control on the right-of-way and for line inspection and maintenance is widespread. 


Section 2.—Progress in Construction of Generating Facilities, 1969 


Additions to electrical generating capacity in 1969 of 3,840,000 kw. raised the total 
installed capacity in Canada to 39,838,000 kw., an increase of 10.7 p.c. over 1968. This 
was a record year for generation addition, exceeding by 29 p.c. the 1968 figure of 2,968,000 
kw. Of the 1969 additions, hydro-electric capacity accounted for 55 p.c., or 2,132,000 kw., 
and thermal generation for the remaining 1,708,000 kw., so that at the end of the year total 
installed capacity was 68 p.c. hydro electric and 32 p.c. thermal. 


The trend to larger unit sizes is indicated by the fact that units of 150,000 kw. or greater 
accounted for 85 p.c. of the hydro-electric capacity increase in 1969 and for 83 p.c. of the 
thermal-electric plant additions. 


Newfoundland.—Load growth in the Island of Newfoundland will be met by the 
addition of 153,000 kw. in two units to the Baie d’Espoir hydro plant in 1970 and the first 
of two 150,000-kw. oil-fired thermal units at Holyrood; the second Holyrood addition is 
scheduled for 1971. In 1969, transmission capacity was increased by the addition of 55 miles 
of 230-kyv. line. 


In Labrador, the tremendous development at Churchill Falls continued on schedule. 
First power is planned for 1971 and commercial delivery to Hydro Quebec over the 735-kv. 
transmission system for May 1972. A total of 5,225,000 kw. in 11 hydro generator units is 
scheduled to be placed in service by 1976. Studies are under way to determine the feasi- 
bility of further generation developments at sites on the river below Churchill Falls. 


Prince Edward Island.—No major changes were made in Prince Edward Island in 
1969. An additional 20,000 kw. of thermal capacity is scheduled for 1971. 


Nova Scotia.—Thermal capacity totalling 230,000 kw. was added in 1969 by the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission, consisting of a 150,000-kw. extension at Trenton and an 
80,000-kw. unit at Point Tupper; the latter will also supply steam to the nearby Canadian 
General Electric heavy water plant. Nova Scotia Light and Power will add a 105,000-kw. 
unit to Tufts Cove in 1971. 


Transmission expansion in 1969 included 88 miles at 138 kv. An additional 132 miles 
is planned at this voltage, some of which will be suitable for up-rating to 230 kv. 
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New Brunswick.—The 100,000-kw. thermal generating unit at Dalhousie was the 
principal addition to plant capacity in 1969 in New Brunswick. Consideration is being 
given to additions to the Mactaquac hydro station and to extensions of thermal generating 
capacity. 

Transmission expansion planning was very active in 1969. A 320,000-kw. back-to-back 
direct-current converter terminal was committed for Eel River to provide an interconnection 
with Hydro Quebec. The equipment will use solid state thyristors and is the first to involve 
converter valve equipment manufactured in Canada for a high-voltage DC system. The 
interconnection will facilitate the purchase from Quebec of a portion of Churchill Falls 
energy, surplus to Quebec’s needs, in the period 1972-76 and subsequently allow for economic 
interchange to the benefit of both provinces. 


An agreement was reached with a group of New England utilities for an interconnection 
which will permit New Brunswick to sell peaking power at advantageous terms. A 345-kv. 
transmission circuit is planned for this purpose and application has been made to the 
National Energy Board for an export permit. 


Quebec.—Major additions in 1969 amounting to 1,388,000 kw. to the Manicouagan- 
Outardes development at Outardes 3 and 4, completed nearly 50 p.c. of the total planned 
generating capacity in this region. By 1972, when an additional 1,322,000 kw. at Manic 5 
will be in operation, 70 p.c. of the final 5,540,000 kw. will have been completed. The most 
recently committed development of 1,176,000 kw. at Manic 3 is scheduled for operation in 
1976. Much of Quebec’s load growth in the period 1972-76 will be met from the Churchill 
Falls development under a long-term contract with Brinco. The nuclear plant at Gentilly 
will add 250,000 kwe. to the capability of the province in 1971. 


Ontario.—The placing in service of the first two 500,000-kw. units at Lambton thermal 
station gave that station the distinction of having the largest unit size in Canada; it is the 
third largest thermal station in Canada after Lakeview and R. L. Hearn. By the end 
of 1970, the Lambton capacity will be doubled, making it second only to Lakeview. How- 
ever, this is somewhat overshadowed by the announcement of future plans for thermal plant 
expansion in Ontario, which include four 800,000-kw. units at the Bruce nuclear station, 
four 500,000-kw. nuclear oil-fired units at Lennox near Kingston, and four additional coal- 
fired units at Nanticoke. These additions, when added to previously committed expansions 
of four 500,000-kw. units at Nanticoke and four 540,000-kwe. units at the Pickering nuclear 
station, will provide total expansion plans after 1970 of 11,745,000 kw. in fossil- and 
nuclear-fuelled capacity. Modest hydro expansion continues with somewhat over 200,000 
kw. added in 1969 and scheduled for each of the years 1970 and 1971. 


Transmission expansion in 1969 related primarily to the completion and strengthening 
of the 230-kv. interconnection between the eastern and western regions of the province; 
a total of 610 circuit miles of 230-kv. line was added. 


Manitoba.—In 1969, a 105,000-kw. thermal unit was added at Brandon and two 
12,000-kw. gas turbines were installed at the Selkirk station, increasing the province’s 
thermal capability by 129,000 kw. A sixth 33,000-kw. generator unit at Kelsey on the 
Nelson River raised the capacity of this northern Manitoba hydro station to 202,500 kw. 
The AC transmission system was extended by 126 miles at 115 kv. and 106 miles at 66 kv. 
Planned expansion includes 140 miles at 138 kv. and 165 miles at 230 kv. 


Major expansion plans centre on the Nelson River development, the first units of the 
Kettle plant being scheduled for 1971. Construction of the related 1,112 circuit miles of 
+450-kv. high-voltage direct-current transmission is scheduled for completion in August 
1971; the associated converter terminal equipment will provide 810,000 kw. of transmission 
capacity for the initial service date. Some uncertainty exists in connection with the long- 
term development of the Nelson River pending re-examination of various aspects of water 
diversion and storage pertaining to the Churchill River, Southern Indian Lake and Lake 
Winnipeg. 
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Saskatchewan.—In 1969 the first of three 150,000-kw. coal-fired thermal units 
planned for Boundary Dam was completed. The transmission system was reinforced by 
the addition of a 115-mile 230-kv. circuit and plans are under way to add 120 miles of 
230-ky. line and upgrade 115 miles of existing 138-kv. circuit to operation at 230 kv. 


Alberta.—The major addition during 1969 was a 150,000-kw. thermal unit at the 
Battle River plant of Canadian Utilities Limited. Plans include a 165,000-kw. unit in 1970 
(Edmonton Power) and a second 300,000-kw. unit in 1971 at Sundance (Calgary Power). 
The next significant hydro-electric addition will be two 54,000-kw. units at Bighorn on the 
North Saskatchewan River (Calgary Power), scheduled for 1972. Transmission additions 
in the province in 1969 included 168 circuit miles at 144 kv. 


British Columbia.—Two additional units rated at 227,000 kw. each were placed in 
service in the Gordon M. Shrum station on the Peace River and 781 miles of transmission 
line were added to the related 500-kv. AC transmission system. Construction of the Mica 
Dam under the Columbia River Treaty continued. Downstream power benefits were 
received during the year as a result of the early completion of the Hugh Keenleyside 
(Arrow Lakes) Dam in October 1968. The completion of 21 miles of undersea cable circuit 
and 26 miles of associated overhead line and the doubling of both voltage and current rating 
to 260 kv. and 1,200 amps., respectively, raised the transmission capacity of the DC trans- 
mission system to Vancouver Island from 78,000 kw. to 312,000 kw.; this is a monopolar 
system with ground return path. 


Yukon Territory.—The first 138-kv. transmission line in the Yukon, a 250-mile 
single-circuit woodpole line, was placed in service in 1969 to supply power from Whitehorse 
to the Anvil Mining Corporation at Faro. An 8,000-kw. hydro-electric unit was added to 
the Whitehorse plant to meet, in part, this additional mining load. 


Northwest Territories.— Most generating plant changes in the Northwest Territories 
in 1969 involved re-allocation of diesel units to suit local needs. Substantial additions will 
take place in 1970 to a number of generating stations when over 20,000 kw. in diesel plant 
capacity is to be added to the existing system total of 66,000 kw. installed. 


Section 3.—Power Generating Capability and Load Requirements 


Power generating capability, as covered in this Section, is the measurement of the 
available generating resources of all hydro and thermal facilities at the time of the one-hour 
firm peak load for each reporting company, and is not equal to the capacity of such generat- 
ing facilities. For example, a hydro plant may have a capacity of 100,000 kw. but if, at the 
time of peak load, the water available for generation is only 80 p.c. of the plant capacity 
requirements, then its capability is 80,000 kw. 

Total generating capability has grown at a rapid rate especially in the last few decades. 
The annual rate of increase was 6.4 p.c. in the ten-year period 1959-69 and 7.8 p.c. in the 
four-year period 1965-69. In comparison, the forecast rate of growth for the years 1969-74 
is 7.5 p.c.; thermal generating capability is expected to grow at an average rate of 11.9 p.c. 
a year in the forecast period compared with 13.9 p.c. in the period 1959-69, and hydro- 
electric capability is expected to increase at 5.3 p.c. a year compared with 4.3 p.c. in the 
1959-69 period. This rate of growth in hydro generating capability in the forecast period 
is attributable to the large power projects under construction in relatively remote areas 
that will be completed within the next few years. 

Among the provinces, Quebec has the largest generating capability, followed by On- 
tario, British Columbia and Alberta. Quebec also has the largest hydro-electric generating 
capability, followed by Ontario and British Columbia, but Ontario has the largest thermal 
capability followed by Alberta and British Columbia. The first full-scale nuclear power 
station went into commercial operation in Ontario early in 1967. 
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The largest absolute growth in generating capability for the forecast years is indicated 
for Ontario at 6,377,000 kw., followed by Newfoundland at 3,680,000 kw.; Quebec at 
1,716,000 kw. and British Columbia at 1,633,000 kw. Ontario will meet most of its increased 
generating capability by adding 5,927,000 kw. in thermal capability and 450,000 kw. in 
hydro capability, the former including 2,000,000 kw. nuclear. Newfoundland will add 
3,373,000 kw. hydro and 307,000 kw. thermal and Quebec 1,486,000 kw. hydro and 
230,000 kw. thermal. 


Firm power peak load is the measure of the maximum average net kilowatt demand 
of one-hour duration from all loads, including commercial, residential, farm and industrial 
consumers as well as the line losses. Such load demand increased at the rate of 7.0 p.c. 
a year from 1959 to 1969 and 7.3 p.c. a year from 1964 to 1969; peak-load demand is fore- 
cast to increase at the average rate of 7.1 p.c. a year in the period 1969-74. As a result 
of the rapid increase in generating capability and the somewhat slower but steady increase 
in the peak loads, together with the slight reduction in deliveries of firm power to the United 
States, the indicated reserve on net generating capability in the 1959-69 period increased 
each year except 1961, 1963, 1964 and 1966. The forecast is for increases from 1969 to 
1974 with the exception of 1970. The reserve ratio as a percentage of firm power peak 
load reached a high of 28.2 p.c. in 1960 and fell to 11.6 p.c. in 1966 but is expected to increase 
to 18.8 p.c. in 1974. 


3.—Net Generating Capability, by Province, 1969 
(Thousand kilowatts) 


Type of Generating Facility 
: ; Thermal-Electric 
Province or Territory Hy dc San Total 
Electric Gas 
Steam! Com- Turbi 
bustion Urol 

INewioundland Wier te sete socio saceiacion cisteoeiareteoere 810 30 23 29 892 
iPrincesH dwardsls land seeceriseeseerie see nie _— 67 7 — 74 
INGA COLA eer saan errs iereveleretiere rerncdterae ere viete 160 660 3 — 823 
ING WHE TUNSWiCk racer tetaecie tees alsteratalloe he lar ccote liens 570 636 4 — 1,210 
ie) OY Sess Ga ues Sep EOC CAA eE IG crepe Inne 11,656 670 23 36 12,385 
OnGARIO Rees cia oie bia,8 Nelcecierejeeiens sie otis elte 86 cpreeeieve §, 329 4,898 8 350 11,585 
Manitobatnay niniceaectors since cninseeee seen denen 1,205 291 23 24 1,543 
Saskatchewan teeter cnn ete ohiaeioe 581 642 34 88 1,345 
INI Orta earee ener tite atte stenonveie eee caloret nets 681 1,307 33 155 2,176 
BritishiColumibiavtanyraneck sana torte aerake 4,080 1,025 128 188 5,421 
Mukontll erritvonyan ate. neath eee eee Pah — 22 — 49 
Northwestiherritories tenance cine emcees remecl: 35 1 13 _— 49 
Canad atisradicivccanvesanens-ceuairee es 26,134 10,227 321 870 37,552 


1 Includes 208,000 kw. of nuclear capability in Ontario. 


Section 4.—Electric Power Statistics 


Electric power statistics presented in this Section are based on reports of all electrical 
utilities and all industrial establishments that generate energy regardless of whether or 
not any is sold and therefore show the total production and distribution of electric energy 
in Canada. Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals 
whose primary function is to sell most of the electric energy that they have either generated 
or purchased. Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals that 
generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 
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The current series of electric power statistics dates back to 1955. Earlier reports, 
entitled Central Electric Stations, were concerned solely with the electrical utility industry 
and hence excluded statistics relating to power produced by industrial establishments for 
their own use, although power sold by such establishments was included. The latest 
figures available at time of printing (February 1971) for Tables 6-10 were for 1968. 


5.—Hlectric Energy Generated, by Type of Station, 1960-69, and by Province 1968 and 1969 


Generated by— Generated by— 
Pee Total Pree oe Total 
rego ae | ume eR | Sue Malte 
7000 kwh. 000 kwh, 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 
ID scoone adecs 105,882,773 | 8,574,421 | 114,457,194 |) 1965........... 117,063,328 | 27,210,502 | 144,273,830 
IT ass ooncicodd 103,919,241 | 9,794,077 | 113,713,318 || 1966........... 129,834,430 | 28,300,802 | 158, 135,232 
LOG 2 cietcvete oioisietstete 104,050,724 | 13,418,024 | 117,468,748 | 1967........... 132,747,303 | 32,877,520 | 165,624,823 
GOS recite iee ters 103,831,866 | 18,406,328 | 122,238,194 || 1968........... 134,972,933 | 41,405,342 | 176,378,275 
IR soo oadoouno 113,343,948 | 21,642,799 | 134,986,747 || 1969P.......... 147,922,000 | 42,171,000 | 190,093,000 
1968 1969P 

INpsloBeSoesaoens 3,683, 552 130,726 SB  SIA RA TSN | NG deprrce terstere 3,975,000 138,000 4,113,000 
De Hicleerreisistslereye = 199,038 HEROES) VERIO Sega acc — 218, 000 218,000 
ING Seer tics tose 697,785 | 2,364,579 3,062 ;304, | Nici eteicietsicterelore 634,000 | 2,476,000 3,110,000 
NAB etoey 1,579,884 | 2,618,987 | 4,198,871 || N.B........... 2,527,000 | 2,160,000 | 4,687,000 
Quesaieackise cele 61,626,689 | 3,503,567 | 65,130,256 || Que............ 65,125,000 | 3,769,000 | 68,894,000 
(Oise oqdanoe 65 38,396,016 | 18,070,848 | 56,466,864 |) Ont............ 40,089,000 | 20,604,000 | 60,693,000 
Miamnioivsre crore icte fate 6,464, 732 313,496 6,778,228 || Man............ 7,279,000 78, 000 7,357,000 
SES) eanepananon 1,754,071 | 3,122,416 4 S70 ,480) | SASK: icicles 3,123,000 | 2,376,000 5,499,000 
Alita. Rnie/crretice 1,063,210 | 6,688,666 MOU S46) || PAL tasers 1,376,000 | 7,407,000 8,783,000 
18M Cs cognassaa sor 19,404,618 | 4,305,733 | 238,710,346 || B.C............ 23,447,000 | 2,877,000 | 26,324,000 
BVA rvateee citer: 105,679 30,927 136760601 GYe il sn cr sect 
IN GWarL et cisteiseisiers 196, 702 56,359 253, 0618 ING Wie Dereiscter Se ae ie 

Canada, 1968.| 134,972,933 | 41,405,342 | 176,378,275 || Camada, 1969.| 147,922,000 | 42,171,000 | 190,093,000 


Of the total generation in 1969 of 190,093,000,000 kwh., 77.8 p.c. was produced from 
water power and 22.2 p.c. was generated thermally; the proportions differed markedly 
among provinces as shown in the following statement, 


Province Hydro Thermal Province or Territory Hydro Thermal 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Newfoundland! mens.see sens 96.6 3.4 Manitobaisasastecrenierctadelelos 98.9 1.1 
Prince Edward Island...... — 100.0 Saskatchewan.............. 56.8 43.2 
Nova Scotia.........++. wees 20.4 79.6 Albertart. Moise siot et aos 15.7 84.3 
New Brunswick............ 53.9 46.1 British Columbia.......... 89.1 10.9 
Quebec..... Seratelets ciclie camorels 94.5 5.5 A 


; Yukon and Northwest 
Qntariosjineqnuievswicces seers 66.1 33.9 AL EITICOTIOS seslae chaste nie sie 83.6 16.4 
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Table 6 gives summary figures of power production and distribution classified by 
province, and Tables 7 and 8 give figures classified by type of production establishment. 
Total installed capacity in Canada amounted to 35,908,497 kw. in 1968, an increase of 
2,943,130 kw. over 1967. Of the 1968 total, 30,599,012 kw. were accounted for by utilities 
and the remainder by industrial establishments. During 1967 and 1968, total sales to 
ultimate customers amounted to 107,762,063,000 kwh. and 116,795,097,000 kwh., respec- 
tively, of which 99.8 p.c. in both years was sold by utilities. 


Sales to power customers excluding sales to industrial establishments with generating 
facilities made up 50.5 p.c. of the total in 1967 and 49.7 p.c. in 1968, sales to domestic 
and farm customers were 32.5 p.c. and 32.3 p.c., respectively, and commercial sales 15.9 
p.c. and 16.8 p.c., respectively. Exports to the United States in 1968 amounted to 


3,988,314,000 kwh., slightly less than in 1967. 


—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Province, 1967 and 1968 


i tae ererey " 5 Reet Electrical Utilities 
= nstalle ade xporte: ‘ evenue 
Pasei Year ke it Generating | Available to eee from Salaries 
Ee sO Ory © iGapacity. in CES ustomers’| Ultimate | Employees and 
Canada Customers? Wages 
kw. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. No. $’000 No. $’000 
1967 

Newfoundland.......... . 789,416 | 3,122,314 _ 99,736 21,796 945 5,555 
Prince Edward Island. . 57,391 181,611 — 28, 332 4,786 190 1,070 
Nowa Scotial.c.s.c0s0+ 695,021 | 2,886,659 — 229, 239 43,018 1,917 10,555 
New Brunswick........ 813,221 | 3,427,318 333 , 689 177,352 37,512 1,516 8,363 
Qnebecse ake. case eek 11,604,761 | 58,790,198 25,578 | 1,749,177 339,526 12,318 95,582 
OntariogecSaccrrascione s 10,249,529 | 56,834,648 | 3,101,7183| 2,314,229 454,251 17,399 125, 871 
Manitobasaseades cisions 1,429,279 | 6,751,879 — 313,603 57,389 2,434 15, 982 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,078,197 | 3,969,392 — 306,790 61,715 1,648 11,653 
IDELtaS. .n east tee Seas 2,050,870 | 6,798,682 — 439 , 637 84,989 2,074 14,462 
British Columbia...... 4,105,775 | 22,717,696 532,9034 662,172 136,799 3,111 23,512 
Yukon Territory....... 33,360 117,044 _ 3, 233 2,236 84 509 
Northwest Territories. . 58,547 214, 543 — 4,426 4,167 230 1,784 

Canada, 1967...... 32,965,367 |165,811,984 | 3,993,888 | 6,327,926 | 1,248,184 43,866 314,898 

1968 

Newfoundland......... 935,663 | 3,733,187 — 108,579 24,639 991 5,108 
Prince Edward Island. . 77,391 199, 038 _ 28,961 5,188 197 1,146 
NOVA SCOtIA 4. 4 e2c0s0.5 706,441 | 3,176,610 — 283,104 45,963 1,787 10,977 
New Brunswick........ 1,101,534 | 3,720,654 388, 390 176, 988 39,445 1,219 9,197 
CHIBDOOM Aree a ice olen 11,800,815 | 60,551,341 36,595 | 1,815,202 392, 834 12,334 108, 508 
(ORTATIO oat eho scieine 11,316,466 | 61,144,823 | 2,529,2765|] 2,359,587 498 , 057 17,616 139,124 
MOMIUODE: acta be aoe es 1,552,154 | 7,282,093 1 317,700 64, 148 2,412 17,221 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,253,067 | 4,400,804 — 317,129 67,371 1,634 12,606 
PACT DR ae diarete ne socssiaiice.s 2,049,934 | 7,753,151 — 459 , 687 93,235 2,205 15, 984 
British Columbia....... 5,000,965 | 24,489,882 | 1,034,052 686, 165 148,379 3,146 25,827 
Yukon Territory....... 50,320 136, 606 — 3,617 2,637 89 600 
Northwest Territories. . 63, 747 253,061 — 5,615 4,144 234 1,918 

Canada, 1968...... 35,908,497 |176,841,200 | 3,988,314 | 6,512,411 | 1,386,040 43,864 348, 216 


1 Excludes industrial establishments that purchase power and have generating facilities. 2 Excludes reve- 
nue from sales to industrial establishments that purchase power and have generating facilities, totalling $79, 328,000 
in 1967 and $86,527,000 in 1968. 3 Includes 2,109,553,000 kwh. ‘‘no value’ energy 4“No value” energy. 
5 Includes 1,640, 947, 000 kwh. “‘no value”’ energy. 6 Includes 1, 034,021,000 kwh, “‘no value” energy. 
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7._Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1967 and 1968 


Electrical Utilities 


Year and Item Publicly 
Operated 
1967 
Installed generating capacity......... kw. 23,961,801 
Hnergy, generated... .j.cisciieleries «s\risis's 000 kwh.|116, 818,569 
ELV Ai O eee raya oat ttezow arots svi aoe S 92,677,039 
Mbhermsl akon cereceaas victor §§ 24,141,530 


Energy Made Ayailable in Canada. .?000 kwh. 


Disposal of energy in Canadal........ 000 kwh.|110, 093,288 
Energy exported to United States. ... € 3,028,964 
Ultimate customers in Canada....... No. 5,778,714 
Domesticiandifarmy eee onesie oe §, 122,855 
@ommercialivrer apace a 569,449 
PO Welln. Atelstoct cate Se sistsisiey otitis a6 s 78,655 
Dtreetiliohtingy was oceiieeseeeieee ares 4 7,756 
Revenue from ultimate customers?... $’000 1,113, 496 
Revenue from exports to United States 3 2,570 
EM DLO WCeShemereaicere oeitecrerastereeertes No. 39,200 
Salaries and wages.............0..0+5 $7000 285,470 
1968 
Installed generating capacity......... kw. 26, 753 , 224 
Energy generated............c.ee0s00 7000 kwh.|126,074, 433 
MET APO. tecttesa oa aces coterie ates sincere to 96,034,936 
bhermalin senn cise siesta tale stasnisin sie < 81,089,497 


Energy Made Available in Canada. .7000 kwh. 


Disposal of energy in Canadal........ 7000 kwh.|120, 217,619 
Energy exported to United States. ... << 3,047,937 
Ultimate customers in Canada....... No. 5,966, 145 
Domestic andifarm..5..2) seen wy 6,284,647 
@ommierciallmert as certoniaei ne esters - 595,071 
POWER Meanie atc caamhreneedisaels See sf 77,995 
Screeh Lig hbing meen) laevis crs e 8, 432 
Revenue from ultimate customers?... $7000 1,251,417 
Revenue from exports to United States < 2,788 
Employees sgemoanen cect eressterarsrentoiete No. 39,606 
Salaries and wages.............0-+e0 $’000 319,985 


Privately 
Operated 


3,758, 953 
16, 482,399 
12,026,516 

4,456, 884 


11,900, 143 
701,306 
542,628 
461,638 

68,690 
11,355 
950 
132, 622 
3,501 
4,666 
29, 428 


3,845, 788 
17,808 , 952 
12,277,892 

6,531,060 


11,522, 820 
605,214 
539, 923 
458,684 

69,753 
10,526 
961 
182,717 
3,095 
4,258 
28, 231 


27,720,754 
133, 300, 968 
104,702,654 

28,598, 414 


121,993, 431 
3,730,270 
6,321,342 
5,584,488 

638,139 
90,010 
8,705 
1,246,118 
6,071 

43 , 866 
314,898 


30,599,012 
143, 883 ,385 
107,312, 828 

36,670,657 


131,740, 439 
3,653,151 
6,506, 068 
5,743,331 

664, 824 
88,620 
9,893 
1,384, 134 
5,883 
“43, 864 
348, 216 


Industrial 
Establish- 
ments 


5,244,613 
32,323,855 
28, 044,749 

4,279, 106 


43,818,553 
263,618 
6,584 
6,188 


5,309, 485 
32,494,890 
27,660, 105 

4,884,785 


45,100,761 
335, 163 
6,343 
6,903 


Total 


32,965,367 
165, 624, 823 
132,747,303 

32, 877,520 


165,811, 984 
165,811,984 
3,993, 888 
6,327, 926 
5,590,676 
638, 504 
90,027 
8,719 
1,248, 184 
7,731 


35,908,497 
176,378, 275 
184,972,933 
41,405, 342 


176,841, 200 
176, 841, 200 
3,988,314 
6,512,411 
5,749, 234 
665, 237 
88,535 

9, 405 
1,386,040 
Uta 


1 Excludes sales by electrical utilities to industrial establishments with generating facilities, sales by industrial 
2 Excludes revenue 
from sales by electrical utilities to industrial establishments with generating facilities, and inter-industrial sales. 


establishments with generating facilities to electrical utilities, and inter-industrial sales. 
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8.—Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 
1967 and 1968 


Electrical Utilities Taduetrial 
Year and Province or Territory Publicly Privately Establish: Total 
Operated Operated 
000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 
1967 

Newfoundland 490,012 2,167,961 547,735 3,205, 708 
Prince Edward Island 6,684 174,927 — 181,611 
Nova Scotia 1,318, 202 1,347, 130 294, 269 2,959, 601 
New Brunswick 2,907,702 137,198 589, 841 3,634,741 
Quebec 41, 326, 422 5,711, 822 16,845,794 63, 884, 038 
Ontario 47,557,645 1,588,270 2,960,644 52,106,559 
Manitoba 6,498,918 — 65,876 6,564, 794 
Saskatchewan 3,516,507 634,927 211,196 4,362,630 
ACR Eg ORS 1 APOE SOO aC MAA aes AER aoe eC nee at Bee 1,893,323 4,390,410 515,295 6,799,028 
IBETCisi COLUMNS secant, vines tastes coca eke da Meok Uses 11,035, 446 305, 921 10, 258, 159 21,594, 526 
ONE CLITLON Watierart iy oiecls ee RON Te ee Gere ee Aas hee ak 92,366 16,852 7,826 117,044 
INOTLEWESOUL OITICOLIeS: sors. See sein a rca teas aoe eee as 175,342 6,981 32,220 214, 543 

Canad ay l9G sence. sas ek. One ere ceae 116,818,569 16, 482,399 32,328, 855 165, 624,823 

- 1968 

INeyptaun Gg land ier corsraceieee ein slo's fe Debeietaehreitrics 790, 826 2,630, 056 393,396 3,814,278 
iBrincesa wardslslandasncseer oO ck ee akie ae tees 7,095 191,943 — 199,038 
INGY Cis eo) ni Ee oa each: Bee See a Dp aco leer one ane 1,357,479 1,309, 586 395, 299 3,062,364 
ING WABTOUSWICIGES ct cence teiccs moore ose cetccssenene 3,522,490 82,780 593,601 4,198,871 
(ATG! O27 ae. 2 alone SEO rere ROC OM CRIA OD etree eit 43, 184,200 5,932,798 16,013,258 65, 130, 256 
OEAIIO ete cree cece aie care. elgiocs wre reo. cielevar dejo lareretore) ejererareetere 51,970,491 1, 467,043 3,029,330 56, 466, 864 
NTRnIbG DAME eee tet ee Tee ee ee ene 6,705,540 _ 72,688 6,778, 228 
SABA CCHe WANs oles ietocaxsis oye rs7osere/ocoisis Aavcrate oisinrae's sieve silea's 3,975,451 684, 252 216,784 4,876,487 
I DELUR Meee eer eHNe Sons rare tic emit Cre eae nn eae 1,960,519 5, 158, 635 632,722 7,751,876 
Ph Sh COMM DIAC ra eat ale av Ateale ei sds ole cle wa ole See ass 12,297,753 325,796 11,086,797 23,710,346 
NencomeP OrritOry, noes neces eee eee niece Peete weiss iereks 99,153 17,877 19,576 136,606 
INOLEENTES CER CLTILOFIOS Joyce sme neta aoe eet oles les 203 , 436 8,186 41, 439 253,061 

Camadas 1968 or oceee ee ee ae Malo ees 126,074, 433 17,808, 952 32, 494,890 176,378,275 


Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 6,261 kwh. in 1967 to 6,571 kwh. 
in 1968. Among the provinces, the averages in 1968 varied from a low of 3,305 kwh. in 
Prince Edward Island to a high of 8,062 kwh. in Manitoba. For domestic and farm cus- 
tomers the average annual bill was $97.52 in 1968 as against $90.71 in 1967. 


Although many utilities do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 
domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average consump- 
tion rose from 8,548 kwh. per customer in 1967 to 9,155 kwh. in 1968 and the average bill 


from $145.08 to $156.26. 


§.—Domestic and Farm Service by Electrical Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 1964-68 


SS 

Item 1964 1965 1966 
AONB UOINOTS So ais ects gered hic a aes No 5, 189,545 5, 282,471 5, 433, 400 
Kilowatt-hours sold............. 7000 | 27,277,574 29,787,741 82,131,003 
Revenue received................ $’000 401,194 424,924 453, 534 
Kilowatt-hours per customer..... No. 5,307 5,630 5,914 
Average annual bill.............. $ 78.06 80.44 83.47 
Revenue per kwh,.............+- cts. 1.47 1.48 1,41 


1967 


5,590,676 
35,005, 414 
507,131 

6, 261 
90.71 

1.45 


1968 


5,749,234 
37,779,593 
560,671 
6,571 
97.52 

1.48 
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In 1968, natural gas accounted for 17.3 p.c. of thermal generation by utilities, coal 
for 61.4 p.c., petroleum fuels for 19.0 p.c. and nuclear fuel for 2.3 p.c.; corresponding 
proportions in 1967 were 18.9 p.c., 65.1 p.c., 15.5 p.c., and 0.5 p.c., respectively. 


10.—Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1967 and 1968 


Coal Petroleum Fuels Gas 
Year and Province or Territory 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


tons $ Imp. gal. $ Mef. $ 
1967 

Newfoundland neca.cee dees cies — _ 13,795,864 | 1,515,074 — — 
Prince Edward Island............... — _ 14,894,523 989, 850 — — 
Nova Scotia........... Ate 834,545 | 7,633,539 | 31,102,194 | 2,065,540 — aa 
New Brunswick........ At: 303,387 | 2,501,697 | 78,003,885 | 4,774,353 — ao 
Quebecs 4.06 eas AOS _— — 70,488,766 | 5,744,641 — — 
Onteariowerene.. ...| 4,889,554 | 48,591,743 8,678, 440 1,283,608 321,949 139,244 
Manitoba...... swe 41,673 170,234 | 5,672,923 903,479 65, 160 20,4387 
pe eetbew ane: ..-| 1,470,975 | 3,367,513 | 15,057,540 772,418 | 13,835,603 2,663,765 
Al bertaxenecdecce: sire 


1,573,239 | 1,910,883 | 5,719,615 542,586 | 34,838,683 5,834,098 


British Columbia.... 50,095,929 | 4,608,451 | 18,491,919 5,027, 597 


Yukon Territory........s.s0scsseeee = = 753,078 199,377 
Northwest Territories............... — _ 3,851, 263 851,928 _— — 
Canada, 1967. eotksccas ccc 9,113,373 | 59,175,609 |298, 114,020 | 24,251,305 | 67,553,314 | 13,685,141 
1968 
Newiound land eric cis 0 cis 01 <nle ctarersae — — 9,480,103 | 1,238,512 — — 
Prince Edward Island.. Tere — — 16,590,592 | 1,102,661 — -- 
Nova Scotia............ Ne 712,358 | 6,250,117 | 54,180,591 | 3,424,000 — — 
New Brunswick.. a 263,964 | 2,232,268 | 95,561,403 | 5,739,482 o= — 
Quebec..... nie — — 177,772,229 | 12,095,472 — — 
Ontario 6,088,264 | 53,742,611 | 14,768,182 | 2,093,703 244, 438 87,280 
Manitoba.... oe 197,046 854,944 | 4,209,347 764,958 | 1,103,285 279, 252 
Saskatchewan.. ...| 1,491,716 | 2,644,953 | 8,882,629 483,973 | 21,910,885 4,236, 509 
Albertants teers: ...| 2,345,452 | 2,747,477 | 8,473,646 570,661 | 34,221,570 6,078, 023 
British Columbia.. Sa —_— _ 40,560,022 | 3,550,484 | 22,256,508 4,907,137 
Mukonelernitonyrreerecscatercaeisessels _ = 924,816 257,414 — _— 
Northwest Territories.............0 _ — 2,908,798 716,484 — — 
Canada, 1968............... 11,098,800 | 68,472,370 |434,312,353 | 32,037,804 | 79,736,686 | 15,588,201 


Section 5.—Electrical Utility Ownership and Regulation 


Federal Government regulation of electrical utilities with respect to the export of 
electric power and the construction of lines over which such power is exported falls within 
the jurisdiction of the National Energy Board (see Index). 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by 
industrial establishments. Table 8, p. 759, giving statistics by type of establishment shows 
that over 70 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1968 was produced by publicly 
operated utilities, 10 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 18 p.c. by industrial establish- 
ments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. Quebec 
output at one time was predominantly from privately owned plants but since 1963 has been 
almost entirely publicly owned. In Ontario almost all electric power has been produced 
by a publicly owned utility for over 60 years. 
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Because the determination of market prices and regulation of services is limited to 
inter-fuel competition with oil, gas and coal, some regulation of electrical utilities has been 
attempted in all provinces. In most of them the generation and main transmission of 
power is the responsibility of a provincial Crown corporation. Investor-owned electrical 
utilities are predominant in Alberta and play a significant role in Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island, Ontario and British Columbia; they contribute about 10 p.c. 
of the total power generated. Generating facilities in industrial establishments represented 
13.2 p.c. of installed capacity at the end of 1969 and generated 17.6 p.c. of the electric 
energy produced during the year. There is an annual decline in industrial generation as 
it becomes increasingly attractive to purchase power from utilities which can take fuller 
advantage of larger unit sizes and operational flexibility. Even when process steam is 
required for an industrial operation, there are instances when it is advantageous to purchase 
both steam and power from the electrical utility; supply of steam to the Point Tupper 
heavy water plant from the Nova Scotia Power Commission Point Tupper thermal station, 
commissioned in 1969, is an example. 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland and Labrador Power Commission was estab- 
lished by the provincial government in 1954 for the purpose of supplying power wherever 
needed throughout the province. The Commission began large-scale production of electric 
energy in 1967 when the Baie d’Espoir plant began operating and the provincial transmis- 
sion grid was established. Prior to this, electricity was provided to isolated areas through 
the Rural Electricity Authority and Power Distribution Districts. The Newfoundland 
Light and Power Company is an investor-owned company serving the city of St. John’s and 
a portion of the province beyond this urban area. In Labrador, the Churchill Falls (Lab- 
rador) Corporation, a subsidiary of Brinco, is engaged in the development of the massive 
Churchill Falls power project which will commence production in 1972. This company 
also controls the Twin Falls Power Corporation which operates a substantial generating 
plant in the vicinity of Churchill Falls on the Unknown River and serves iron ore mining 
centres in western Labrador. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Maritime Electric Company provides service to cus- 
tomers in Charlottetown and in most of the towns, villages and rural areas in the province. 
The Company, having total assets of $29,608,082, supplied 21,893,000 kwh. in 1969, an 
increase of 9.9 p.c. over 1968, and had an installed capacity of 70,500 kw. The town of 
Summerside is supplied by a municipal electric department with an installed generating 
capacity of 6,900 kw. It is interconnected with the Maritime Electric Company System. 


Nova Scotia.—With total fixed assets of $197,473,826, the self-supporting Nova Scotia 
Power Commission is one of the largest businesses in the province. The Commission was 
created under the Power Commission Act of 1919 to exploit the limited but useful hydro 
potential of the province, as investigated by the Water Power Commission of 1915. The 
first objective was to develop remote sites to supply power and energy at lowest possible 
cost to new industry, particularly pulp and paper operations, and a few centres of popula- 
tion. The 1937 Rural Electrification Act, however, provided equalization grants and made 
it possible to carry out the formidable task of bringing power and energy to low-density 
farm and rural village areas. More than 6,500 miles of transmission and distribution lines 
conduct the energy generated by about 533,000-kw. capability in 26 stations to and from 
every corner of Nova Scotia. Hydro power constitutes only a fraction of base load, although 
it is put to optimum use for peaking purposes, thermal power having risen greatly in im- 
portance during the past decade, 
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11._Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1970 


Present 
System! and First Year of Operation Installed Output? 
Capacity 
kw. kwh. 
Western Zone— 
larmony. (1943) erenreterciecicreciseele< sreiere 600 4,722,500 
Roseway (1930).. 888 3,657,000 
Gulch (1952)... 6,000 29,867,000 
Ridge (1957)... 4,000 13,400, 700 
Sissiboo (1960)..... 6,000 34,632,000 
Weymouth (1961).. ot 18,000 51,586, 000 
BtiMargaret(1L92D) nic vec.e casa, cole tie cieusicts late ce evsrateversveratavermrasio sista visie eauane ve oie aieyererets 10, 400 35, 642,000 
MUSK! Gy(1929)) asset cis «a avzts scare tvaberece ss sseyoehs ese fetevetose sata latelo oes ca bus ep ncvokotere eels etal eve. crate 2,160 16, 955, 500 
Mersey— 
Wpper Lake: Mallsi(1928) Asses ctetsicersacros crac crea cravers ace ateyetoiaslevs atebteiocterese 5, 400 


Lower Lake Falls (1928) 
Big Falls (1928).... 9,000 

Cowie Falls (1938)... a 7,200 47,526,000 
Deep Brooks (1950) ie. 25 secre cioccscte sieves uevevaieterere cite ciaies sete temtoteeteraeieer 9,000 54,022,000 
Lower Great: Brooks (1955) sacle ceicersceaie ows: toteiaveta ais ntcmepetrsueiyetayeietar eal stele 4,500 21,815,000 


7,380 | 133 , 057,000 


Eastern Zone— 


Malay Falls (1924). 3,600 16,133,600 

Ruth Falls (1925).. 6,970 / 45,588,000 

Liscomb (1957)........... 450 3,070,800 

Trenton (thermal) (1951) 210,000 525, 848, 400 
Canseau Zone— 

PointPupper(ithermal)(969) 5. ce es witeasie neces aoe siete eee ee ot oie iesaele 80,500 84,300 

IBATPICHBTOOKA (L940) Sererstvaccterok- tele losotatorere eorlateretexero vere) sferereasiehe shecereisl osvetoneteheteloConaretetats 360 2,089,600 

Diekie: Brook: (1948) sore cs sis, stevcsevsiats acaleises eistevei savers ernuaie/ovsrsiatcine: etoets as cre seis overererere 3,800 12,393, 200 
Cumberland Zone— 

Maccan’ (thermal!) (1927) fos ctreste eters cole a terereratars iol svereeve orate ers lays sioreiniontin cto 26,850 80,732,000 
Eastern Light and Power— 

Seabourd’ (thermal) (1930)! ..c.ccrtetes sete w ctepeiole tials s.cyeierece lara syerateveyerateteve a oieia 6 ARGC 110,000 806 , 508,000 

TOC AIS anal cncrnaicesls Marae es ere sare orate a talents alee a eclats eiletelarmeetereisie 533,058 | 1,939,330, 600 
1 Hydro unless otherwise noted. 2 For 16-month fiscal period. 


The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company is the second major generating utility in 
the province and supplies an area that includes the Halifax-Dartmouth area and extensive 
regions in central Nova Scotia. The peak load in 1968 was 284,770 kw. and total assets 
were $132,128,674. The company has nearly 1,200 employees and serves over 120,000 
customers; it sold 1,275,153,000 kwh. in 1968. With the Nova Scotia Power Commission, 
the company forms part of the Maritime Power Pool, which includes New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. A number of municipal commissions provide power distribution within 
their municipalities. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at Mar. 31, 
1969 were as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
kw. > kw. 
Grand Mallett Hydro 60,500 Grand: Tiakets.-nncesces Steam 98 ,750 
Musquashtseesere see nie Hydro 7,500 Saint John (Dock St.).. Steam 16,785 
PROVE UCT ame circ Hydro 20,000 Chathamberenacmeceet Steam 36,155 
Beechwood .eeeee sete Hydro 115,000 Grand Manan........... Diesel 2,365 
Mull towavonsvec cera sects Hydro 3.200 Mactaquaceennstdenieies Hydro 300, 000 
BISSONM sce see eeies celaee 6 Hydro 9,590 —_——- 


Courtenay Bay.......... Steam 269, 300 Torat Capacity........... 939,055 
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All the foregoing generating units with the exception of Grand Manan are inter- 
connected in a province-wide grid system. The statistical information given in Table 12 
shows the growth of the Commission’s undertakings since 1965. 


12.— Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1965-69 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
High-voltage transmission line... miles 2,093 2,255 2,315 2,495 2,540 
Distribution line.......c.s66<0 ees Ss 8,528 8,586 8,664 8,671 8,765 
Direct customers................ No. 121,036 124,080 124, 753 128, 457 140, 187 
Plant Capacities. ........6ssccee0s kw 419,761 430,261 540,961 884, 563 939,055 
Power generated (incl. purchases) kwh. 2,207,165,360 |2,571,484,730 |3,013, 532,860 |3,356,151,990 | 3,856,535, 510 
Capitaliinyested oc. 6505.25.08. $ 205,192,238 | 247,896,370 | 291,563,329 | 343,927,953 372,547, 866 
IREVEMO: See ciciet sacs s.ceees enn $ 29,244 , 088 33, 108, 342 37,601 , 262 40, 565, 894 45,023 257 


The provincial electric power system is interconnected with an extensive high-voltage 
transmission system and, with the utilities in Nova Scotia, forms part of the Maritime Power 
Pool. At the end of 1969, plans were under way for important interconnections with Hydro 
Quebec and with utilities in the New England States. These interconnections will provide 
improved opportunities to meet the growing load requirements in the most economic 
fashion, not only in New Brunswick but throughout the Maritime Power Pool. 


Quebec.—Stream and Reservoir Control—The Quebec Streams Commission was 
created in 1910 (SQ 1910, c. 5) and given additional powers in 1912 (RSQ 1925, c. 46) and 
1930 (SQ 1930, c. 34); it was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control and to construct and operate certain storage 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. In 1955, the Commission was abolished and its 
powers and attributions transferred to the Hydraulic Resources Department, now the 
Department of Natural Resources. The rivers controlled by the Commission at the time 
of transfer, either by means of dams on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at 
the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, the Gatineau, the Liévre, the St. Francis, the 
Chicoutimi, the Au Sable and the Métis. The Commission also operated nine reservoirs 
on the North River, two in the watershed of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River and one at the 
outlet of Lake Morin on Riviére du Loup (lower). In 1965, eleven auxiliary reservoirs on 
the St. Maurice System and two on the Gatineau were turned over by the Department of 
Natural Resources to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission for operation and maintenance. 


Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the Lake St. John, the Lake 
Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River controlled by the Aluminum 
Company of Canada; the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River controlled by Price Brothers 
and Company Limited; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River controlled by the 
Dominion Textile Company; and Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the Ottawa River 
controlled by the federal Department of Public Works. Storage reservoirs under the 
control of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission are: Témiscouata Lake on the Mada- 
waska River, Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, Lac Dozois on the upper Ottawa River, 
Lac Cassé in the Bersimis River watershed and Lac Ste. Anne on the Toulnustoue River, 
a tributary of the Manicouagan River. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was 
established in 1944 (SQ 1944, c. 22) for the purpose of supplying power to the municipalities, 
to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of Quebec at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. On May 1, 1963, the Com- 
mission acquired control of the following privately owned electrical utilities operating in 
the Province of Quebec: the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, the St. Maurice 
Power Corporation, the Quebec Power Company, the Southern Canada Power Company, 
the Gatineau Power Company, the Northern Quebec Power Company, the Saguenay 


Hydro-Quebec's new Institute of Research, located on the outskirts of Montreal, will soon be the 

most comprehensive electrical research and testing centre in North America. The General Labora- 

tories building (above) was opened in 1970, the High Voltage Laboratory will be completed in 1971 
and the High Power Laboratory in 1972. 


Electric Company, and the Lower St. Lawrence Power Company. As a result of these 
transactions, all electricity production, except for facilities operated by certain industrial 
organizations in their own manufacturing operations, was brought under the control of a 
single authority. The services of the Commission now cover virtually the entire province 
except for local distribution of small amounts of electricity by some municipalities, most 
of which is purchased from the Commission or its subsidiaries. 


At the end of 1969, Hydro-Quebec and its subsidiaries had in operation 53 hydro-electric 
stations having a capacity of 9,152,891 kw., and 16 thermal-electric stations having a 
capacity of 656,030 kw.—a total capacity in operation of 9,808,921 kw. These facilities 
permit the balanced distribution of power throughout Quebec and the most efficient use 
of the water power resources of the province. Power plant construction under way in 
Quebec during 1969 is outlined at p. 752. 


13.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, 


1967-69 
Item 1967 1968 1969 

Anstalled canaexby: cree maiyeiecste isis le(otorctsiars iateieiviohersiatenisieins kw. 8,178,989 8,364,673 9,808, 921 

1s ifs bdo mots count Pathas Huse CAE Coca SR ee AE ss 7,678,721 7,709,771 9,162,891 

AL herria la Aj tecars. ttre SoAPe sete otra. cote aerareiats Gain akete etalon cS 500, 268 654,902 656 ,030 
Consolidated system peak load.............eeeeeeeeeeees Be 7,542,000 8,193,000 8,594,000 
Availalhlejenerg ys. trate sea aeiseehiictec nace 000,000 kw. 45,778 47,728 51,079 
Motalvelectricity, sales; o.0 «cue suc towers ts le os ee ee iets $ 353 , 508,344 386, 942,000 416,012,000 
Customers ati Dec: Ble ijacsene ss cee neon deeds a acuctenas No. 1,646,302 | 1,707,773 1,761,052 
DAV enigeul OR: Soe nO An Come Bo DOREU CC ODOR Uo nOCOU Coe amare $ 365, 703.000 397, 828.000 431,108,000 
Operating expenditures, incl. power purchases............. $ 210, 454,000 234, 638,000 254, 563,000 
Capitaliexpenditures72 Pe cee eaceen ent en caeeeennte $ 291,251,392 268, 922.000 244, 846,000 
Broperties\ang plant aticostamems ernie meee ane $ 3,527,376, 943 3, 782,646,000 4,012,801,000 
Employees, at Dec. 31, excl. construction personnel.. ..... No. 11,637 UY PR 11,890 


Salaries and wages paid, excl. construction..............+. $ 91,606,000 104,320,000 109, 166,000 
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Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, 
a self-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply 
of electricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier 
advisory commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed 
for the benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Com- 
mission Act (SO 1907, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and 
subsequently modified from time to time (RSO 1960, c. 300, as amended). The Com- 
mission may have from three to six members, all of whom are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Two commissioners may be members of the Executive Council of 
the Province of Ontario. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Com- 
mission interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating 
and maintaining the power supply facilities, and related fixed charges. The fixed charges 
represent interest on debt, provisions for depreciation, allocations to reserves for con- 
tingencies and rate stabilization, and the further provision of a sinking fund reserve for 
retiring the Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been 
self-sustaining, the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds 
issued by the Commission and held by the public. In addition, the province has materially 
assisted the development of agriculture by contributing under the Hydro-Electric Dis- 
tribution Act toward the capital cost of extending rural distribution facilities. 


Beginning in 1962, the entire provincial area served has been regarded for financial and 
administrative purposes as a unit, but for several years thereafter there was still no electrical 
connection between the Commission’s facilities in northwestern Ontario and those serving 
customers in the remainder of the province. By early 1969, facilities for some interchange 
were available. They were used in that year, but interconnection entirely over Commission- 
owned facilities was not completed until the spring of 1970. Statistics are, therefore, pre- 
sented for the two operating systems, known as the East System and the West System. 
They, respectively, serve the areas east and west of a line extending north from Lake 
Superior to the Albany River, a line that conforms roughly with the boundary dividing 
Thunder Bay District from the Districts of Algoma and Cochrane. 


In addition to administering the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Com- 
mission, under the Power Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act, exercises certain 
regulatory functions, particularly with respect to the group of municipal electrical utilities 
that it serves. In order to provide convenient and expeditious service in this dual func- 
tion of regulation and supply, the Commission subdivides its province-wide operations 
into seven regions with regional offices located in seven major municipalities. 


The Commission is concerned primarily with the provision of electric power by genera- 
tion or purchase and its delivery to the electrical utilities for resale in municipalities having 
cost contracts with the Commission. The Commission also supplies power in bulk, although 
not under cost contract, to direct customers, including industrial customers whose require- 
ments are so large or so unusual as to make service by the local municipal utilities impractic- 
able, mines, industries in unorganized territories, and certain interconnected systems. 


In addition to these operations, which represent about 90 p.c. of its energy sales, the 
Commission delivers electric power to retail customers in rural areas and in a small group 
of 28 municipalities served by Commission-owned local distribution facilities. Retail 
service throughout the province is provided for the most part, however, by the municipal 
electrical utilities, which supply ultimate customers in most cities and towns, in many 
villages, and in certain populous township areas. The municipal electrical utilities are 
owned and operated by local commissions. 

During 1969, the Commission’s investment in fixed assets at cost increased by 
$429,384,755 and at the end of the year amounted to $4,098,351,192. Assets, after deduct- 
ing accumulated depreciation, were $4,128,643,797. In that year, 354 municipal electrical 
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utilities engaged in the retail distribution of electricity purchased power from the Com- 
mission. The assets of these utilities, after deducting accumulated depreciation, amounted 
to $1,211,548,610, of which $492,190,861 represented the equity acquired in the Commis- 
sion’s systems by the municipal utilities operating under cost contracts. 


14.—Power Developments of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Under Construction or Approved as at Dec. 31, 1969 


: Total 
Development and Location Units tooo ce Installed 
& Capacity 
No. kw. 


Fossil-fuelled Thermal-Electric— 
Lambton-St. Clair River, south of Sarnia (coal) 4 1969-70 2,000,000 
Nanticoke-Lake Erie, near Port Dover (coal)..............0eeeeeeee: 4 1971-74 2,000,000 
Lennox-Lake Ontario, near Kingston (oil) 4 1974-77 2,295,000 


Nuclear-fuelled Thermal-Electric— 


Pickering-Lake Ontario, east of Toronto..............0.ececececceee 4 1971-73 2,160,090 
iBruce-Lake Huron; near sMineardinesn cc sanecsne seca teeie ner cisions 4 1975-78 3,200,000 
6 1971-73 45,000 
_— 1975 45,0001 

Hydro-Electric— 
Wells=Mississag1 dR iver wecrlerrdenteeie sina oeeiseee Soe neal: wrorns 2 1970 ‘ 203,300 
WowerNotch—Montreal) River seccccss cosmid on sien iicteinew teeieelelven 2 1971 228,000 


1 Tentative. 


15.—Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated 
and Purchased (All Systems), December 1968 and 1969 


¥ a Hideo: Thermal Rawee 
ear and System ectric ectric 
Stations! Stations! Purchased 
kw. kw. kw. 
December 1968— 
Has tiSvstem armani arco eerie wane are ane 4,931,000 3,974,000 723,600 
WiestiSivs borne mrtrcomrer dn vc iabrtae wisi Nol aeerecion aside isin aetna arses 580,500 129,000 — 
MD Ob aIS ee ke torto tani vo ae lees ae eae rd aT ee cE eI 5,511,500 4,103,000 723, 600 
December 1969— 
JOEY WHOM ELE (las a7 ee OO Ob AD OOM ERICA DES CME DSGESTS A Me a obodtGahoood aan 5,173,000 4,628,000 731,300 
Wiest Sa bemermernta weft ne marc is sees ON artic oy ayers nian le eesti ine 580,500 129,000 _— 
MRT ES Cie Co nn Sete ee DE ar oe hoor SHOU Tote a EGcoet ote 5,753,500 4,757,000 731,300 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of 
the system primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal. 
This capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source of 
purchased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 


16.— Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Years Ended Dec. 31, 1965-69 


Nore.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. 
Mastisystommecmemact ace oteiriccsincten 7,765, 107 8,259,355 8,830,375 9,523,836 10,422,271 
West System: cascsenkc teed eee 583,300 580, 100 598,700 614,750 635, 050 


Totals ee scctyeccenenanas: 8,348, 407 8,839,455 9,429,075 10,138,586 11, 057,321 
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17.— Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 1960-69 


Ultimate Assets of 
Customers Total Commission 
Year Served Power an 
Directly or | Distributed! | Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. kw. $ 
pb ESET eeneeade tert s vase carobaeas cvay over & avcie: sve ave veyetora 'esoioras o/s sYoroelereteeinie haere lav Nelotne Sauces 1,881,472 6,157,534 | 3,044,800,819 
TELS 9 Cond 5 Sd CR DE G6 DODO ATI TOT ICRC OARO EER Ca eter cee r CRTs 1,938, 897 6,463,932 | 3,196,429,522 
1A de. 0 SR aR ORTOP IRE CIEC IO CE EE OTOP IRR EIAOS ec I ae eer tee 1,991,289 6,968,885 | 3,148,330,722 
UB) ona Sade Sau nasenh Gakic JCD DROS Boon MIR OD en a aan n asec 2,041,732 7,300,296 | 3,225,289, 707 
EM oc SACS ep OOD OOO E ORR Ee REO COAST AoE ICR Ea nT eter emer 2,095,754 7,688,790 | 8,331,568,632 
UU « ocak Sede HOR otGd Sa ES OG AISI ROIS ORCI nee ene Ene 2,142,281 8,348,407 | 3,533,238,103 
ULE. sci .9 ct OS CIC Me ep nO IORI OD OCI OIE CRIT REIT CoE SIO ER REE et oe 2,187,767 8,839,455 | 3,777,633, 871 
SO Sonoda 6 bn Cea R aOR oa GHSO OOD a MICE DOO eno OTC en nina ara 2,245,715 9,429,075 | 4,071,817,215 
UDO Sierra tereletatese rele otavere a tciarenarcieis eicrace eres e irieva araceisiela i osase-oielsyefe ose Sate weaeee ones 2,292,015 10,138,586 | 4,424,172, 463 
LOG Deere ctercrarctat stot tater sates ee cpereee. ose Sate aeaparetovsts:ssais he ate ela has Face ree ea ERS 2,343,807 11,057,321 | 4,848,001,546 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems operated 
is oe Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month of each 
scal year. 


In addition to the Ontario Hydro province-wide system, a few investor-owned utilities 
provide service to customers in Cornwall, Fort Erie, Gananoque and Sault Ste Marie. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba Hydro is the primary developing, generating and distributing 
power agency in the Province of Manitoba. The corporation came into being Apr. 1, 1961, 
following amalgamation of the two former provincial government utilities engaged in the 
generation and distribution of electric power. 


Manitoba Hydro operates six hydro-electric generating stations, two thermal-electric 
generating stations and 26 small diesel-electric generating plants. The combined generating 
capability is 1,501,418 kw., hydro installations accounting for 1,084,000 kw., thermal instal- 
lations for 394,000 kw. and diesel installations for 23,418 kw. Four hydro stations are 
located on the Winnipeg River near Winnipeg, one is on the Saskatchewan River, 285 
miles north of Winnipeg, and one is on the Nelson River, 450 miles northeast of Winnipeg. 
All six hydro stations and the thermal generating stations at Selkirk and Brandon are 
electrically interconnected to a common network known as the Manitoba Integrated 
System. Diesel installations are used to provide power to isolated northern communities 
where extension of hydro-electric transmission facilities are not feasible. 


Manitoba Hydro serves over 600 communities and 236,913 consumers in rural Manitoba 
and suburban Winnipeg through a network of 37,012 miles of transmission and farm dis- 
tribution lines. The Winnipeg Hydro Electric System distributes power within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Winnipeg. A portion of this power is generated by the city 
system from its own hydro and thermal plants and the remainder is purchased from 
Manitoba Hydro. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established in 1949 by 
the Power Corporation Act (RSS 1965, c. 40, as amended). It succeeded the Saskatchewan 
Power Commission which had been in operation since 1929. The original functions of the 
Corporation included the generation, transmission, distribution, sale and supply of electric 
energy. The objective was to make electricity available to all the people of the province, 
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High voltage direct current is a very significant technique for moving large amounts of 
electric energy over great distances, and Manitoba's Nelson River Power project is an 
example of Canada’s expertise in DC power generation and transmission. In the foreground 
are the transmission towers carrying power from the Nelson River at 900,000 volts DC 
while those in the background carry power from Grand Rapids at 230,000 volts AC. 


in abundance and at reasonable rates. Since 1952, the Corporation has been authorized 
to produce or purchase and to transmit, distribute, sell and supply natural or manufactured 
gas. 


In 1969, the Corporation served 130 communities with 500 population or over, 872 
smaller communities and 94 summer resorts. In addition, bulk power was supplied to 
the cities of Saskatoon and Swift Current, the town of Battleford and Prince Albert National 
Park (Waskesiu). In February 1969, North-Sask Electric Ltd. was incorporated as a 
wholly owned subsidiary to provide and improve electrical service to communities in north- 
ern Saskatchewan. 


At the end of December, the Corporation served approximately 269,200 customers 
composed of 203,166 ‘‘urban” (defined as one in which there are at least six customers) 
and 66,034 “rural” customers. Energy sales reached 4,100,000,000 kwh. with industrial 
customers accounting for 41 p.c. and residential customers for 19 p.c. of the total. During 
1969, 4,600,000,000 kwh. was supplied to the system, almost all of it generated in Corpora- 
tion plants. This was the first full year of production at the Coteau Creek Hydro Electric 
Station. Total hydro generation amounted to 2,400,000,000 kwh. or 49.8 p.c. of total 
generation in 1969. Steam generation from five plants supplied 45.4 p.c. of the total and 
internal combustion the remainder. A new 150,000-kw. unit was placed in service at 
Boundary Dam in December bringing total steam generating capacity to 682,000 kw. 
compared to 467,000 kw. for hydro and 111,500 kw. for internal combustion and gas turbine. 
The Corporation owned and operated 4,488 miles of 72-kv.-and-over transmission lines and 
71,553 miles of less than 72 kv. (excluding urban distribution). 


At the end of 1969, the Corporation had invested, at cost, $479,600,000 in electrical 
system assets out of a total plant-in-service investment of $695,300,000. 
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18.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1960-69 


Seasonal Individual 
Gross Meters in Power 


Year System Communities| Distributed! | Revenue 
Peak Load Served 
kw. No. kwh. x 103 $000 

ULAR a Socicong “On 9boc DEACON SOHnO CeO HODES sierels 333,600 221,675 1, 233, 532 26,667 
as Cen enapiae alatetato is ote ain eis Glee! e(alelais eiele eielereistaiale s/elelsieiaseie's Se 370,000 229,336 1,498,056 30, 263 
HE sonnson nop noc maadatocdcapsosodsorocqcoucegognodes 424,700 235,386 1,645, 862 33,106 
MUS Raaabonoe ebstateteteteletatata ciatale (olor eieiatalercutictecin(cjeia(clete sieve o[ois 471,000 240, 812 1,926, 863 36, 893 
RiNurereerpeedetatem staiavateis/<tt(s)ois'd slate eidieie: sist .steicisie «W0/s aicisie.ciare'e 539, 500 246,389 2,208, 150 39,778 
TODD ataalsiserisl ries eis'e'e rofalelete siatatee oicrercicieiaiajeteteccisisteie is) sisreteisre 696, 100 294, 135 2,871,800 46,145 
DOU ene in alSataielareisicioiersi=ta\sis Misteiietisiaieia aisles cielcietsleriereieiete ste 756,500 303,016 3,391, 829 52,866 
pa ences ag “dou poor nn oodabdooocEenocnoannosdagsonDbond 862,000 309, 203 3,705,977 57,223 
BRIE oc oobancgoS a cRdeda sano ascsgdoshoodobaconssnocedas 918,000 314, 897 4,123, 446 62,425 
IVI Sa sonogonsen aganpegdancsgopendondadudossamcnoDsoes 956,000 317,525 4,635,500 67,020 


1 Power distributed=net system kwh. (net generated plus net purchased). 


Alberta.—The generation and distribution of electric power in Alberta is handled by 
two major investor-owned company groups and three municipal utilities. Several other 
municipal systems handle local distribution of power purchased from the investor-owned 
utilities. The Alberta Power Commission acts as a regulatory body for the electrical utility 
industry in the province but has no facilities of its own. 


19._Statistics of Companies or Municipalities Providing Central Station Electrical Service 
in Alberta, 1969 


Ownership and Company or Municipality Capatility Pealy Load Geass aes 
as at Dec. 31} during 1969 | during 1969 
kw. | kw. | kwh 
Privately Owned 
CAICAN YE OWEU Usa nanos serie cleo ieee setels eset pe reropeisieis: ster relies 1,249,000 1,028,900 5, 187, 1521 
Canadian Utilities Ltd. and Northland Utilities Ltd................. 831,095 259,170 902,216 
Totals, Privately Owned..............c.cccccceeecceeeeeees 1, 580, 095 | 6,089,368 
Publicly Owned 
OIG Ol VAI ONLON susie ve ote e Wecaselestn totais a ts cia oie eaeinieleapieiiacies'ss\6 392,000 363,000 1,668, 613 
xtryotetoth bridge vara missy siece oisielpia sine MMF =isistararsiniaiessivisiofelereiaidefelese’s.° 30,700 31,500 154,873 
OL MCCIOING TLAU Nao e a cacieciac sities eisiels oastcinien ae iniaaie eeaierrione sere resol 40,500 40,000 288, 7972 
Totals, Publicly Owned...............ccccccceeeseeeeeeeees 463,200 | ... 2,062, 283 
Sey eh TT by Wal fg A earch ARSnInR Bere ema coe s Soe onTCr Coder sc 2,043,295 x 8,151, 651 
1 Includes 48,975,200 kwh. supplied to British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 2 Includes 85,362,680 


kwh. supplied to system. 
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The following relative percentages of capability and generation show that thermal 
generation predominates as a source of electric power in Alberta and that the industry is 
largely privately owned. 


JEROR Oy 
IE OL aap Power 

Method of Generation Capability Generated 
13 Rb CORRE AAS SACUGRE RO CHIAOS COI COM IRC CUE COO Snob CanROsocraT Gn cODaG 33.3 16.9 
Steammandigasiturbinerncsac scree iee ci sietereoctloielerstelersteiste sisienctersieleters 62.3 79.0 
AnternalcombustiOn se acissiers closes ors elateiorsle: els eisisreisusisiaversrale o sieiais sisixietsyerayaiawe 4.4 4.1 
Privately: OWE sceeslisatioercerisine loleieereietartseisielereiekayesinvers oer a erevetersioulorane He) Aad 
Publicly owned sacenteatictemieleis owielo) slereretetinierartieisie eto letaiecerevetetelseiers(eteisiette 22.7 25.3 


Following is a breakdown of the fuel used in larger thermal plants during 1969. 


Company or Municipality Gas Oil Coal 


Mef. gal. tons 


Calgary Power Ltd.— 
Wabamunre cance: seceristster cistelalosteletatere wistelotoisis 6, 686, 306 — 2,115,067 


Canadian Utilities Ltd. and Northland Utilities 
Ltd.— 


Dram Weller secs scisvere crossistors a rejornsiercyore soles eqerekereiate _ _ 61,678 


Battle Riverivasccscecsootae eeu ee 6 ccrstemeamees — — 422,010 
Valley ViGW...<.csis sicisiorswess «cls ouroe sare ersieioisvels(ataisie/eia5s 1,598,671 _ _— 
Simonette ve sacs woncactesdeutecs sncleiseetecwe vies 1, 435, 575 — — 
Rainbows rwsccc cose ceictunsee eres carats olelonteis cia tes _ 11,990,136 — 
ORIN VICW io soto sis a sie shetelaiere so creates oe Ste letarelelcre nisieveve 204, 851 — — 
Miscellaneous.............. Rie saetieehiveee. fens 299, 622 782,529 — 
City of Wdmon tomes. .carep coin os ec seerecore «+ aie viets oloreye 19,828, 864 2,886,590 — 
City ofieth bridges... caewer «isils «setae saan eceee 3,061, 483 — — 
@ityrol Medicine: Hat icnw..c te sie sles emielcies sleitsies cleiece 4,119,779 — — 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is a corpora- 
tion and an agency of the Crown in right of the Province of British Columbia. B.C. Hydro 
operates an extensive system of public utility services. Electric energy is generated, 
transmitted and distributed throughout areas of the province containing more than 90 p.c. 
of the population. Natural gas is purchased and distributed in Greater Vancouver and in 
the Fraser Valley eastward to Hope, and liquefied petroleum gas is distributed in Greater 
Victoria. B.C. Hydro operates three transportation services: an urban passenger transpor- 
tation system serves Greater Vancouver and Greater Victoria; an interurban passenger 
transportation system serves Greater Vancouver, the Fraser Valley eastward to Hope, 
between Vancouver and Victoria and between Vancouver and Nanaimo (via ferries of the 
British Columbia Ferry Authority); and a rail freight system serves Greater Vancouver 
and the Fraser Valley eastward to Chilliwack. 


Of B.C. Hydro’s total electric power requirements of 13,750,000,000 kwh. for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1969, 9,356,000,000 kwh. or 68.0 p.c. were produced by hydro-electric 
stations and 3,013,000,000 kwh. or 21.9 p.c. by thermal plants; of the remainder, 542,000,000 
kwh. were purchased and 839,000,000 kwh. were received from the United States as Canada’s 
share of downstream power benefits from the Duncan and Arrow storage projects. Kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity sold during the year (12,237,000,000) were 10.4 p.c. higher than 
during the previous year. Impressive rates of increase in kilowatt-hours consumed were 
recorded for all categories of customers during the year ended Mar. 31, 1969. Residential 
consumption moved up 13.8 p.c., commercial 11.2 p.c., and industrial and bulk power 10.1 
p.c. As at that date, the number of customers served with electricity by B.C. Hydro total- 
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led 605,188, an increase of 22,055 during the year. The average annual rate for residential 
customers dropped from 1.68 cents to 1.65 cents a kilowatt-hour, and the average annual 
residential consumption rose from 6,222 kwh. to 6,674 kwh. 


20.—_Summary Statistics of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1969 


Item Amount Item Amount 
Generating capacity.............005 kw. 3,055,842 || Proportionate Sales— 
IER @s VOR AR ame po a aBaeeddcada hpaatee ce 2,001,822 Pues seeee Ga te pecdeanaly p.c. 28 
: “ ther systems (mainly residentia, s 2 
Thermal and diesel...... incites 1,054,620 Commercial sndustials cla: at eee Py 70 
Power requirements............. 7000 kwh. | 13,750,171 P : A 
OD eetsd ole Miles of Line— 
GreTIeALEM creceisisere's cals c's ielelere cle/al= i 12,889, 176 Transmission (high voltage)....... No. 6,263 
HAWPCDASEA =, sjerclesialeals sis /ota icici 542,359 Distribution primaries!............. ee 15,631 
Duncan and Arrow storage down- 
REream DeNehis <scesce ees cece € 838,636 || Revenue (electric)..............2000- $’000 149,360 
Customers at year-end.............55 No. 605,188 || Capital Investment— 
Gross plant in operation (electric).. $7000] 1,458,576 
Mleetriciby SO) di ecc ste: seve teas ce 000 kwh. | 12,236,869 Net plant in operation (electric).... $000} 1,188,738 


1 Including 567 underground circuit miles. 


Control building at the Gordon M. Shrum Generating Station, British Columbia's Peace River 

project. The building, resembling a giant transformer, houses control and maintenance 

facilities for one of the world’s largest operating underground power plants which, by the 
end of 1971, will be operating at six tenths of its ultimate capacity of 2,300,000 kw. 
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The West Kootenay Power and Light Company in 1969 served directly 31,700 cus- 
tomers in south-central British Columbia and an additional 18,800 were supplied by whole- 
sale customers who retail within municipal areas. Total energy sales rose 9.4 p.c. in 1969 
to 734,000,000 kwh. and total assets reached $22,157,000. The company has an installed 
capacity of 47,250 kw. and, in addition, operates and maintains under management contract 
five hydro power plants owned by Cominco Ltd. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The Northern Canada Power Commission, 
operating under authority of the Northern Canada Power Commission Act (SC 1956, c. 42) 
is a federal agency concerned with the construction and management of public utilities 
on @ commercial basis; it is empowered to construct and operate public utility plants in 
the Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory and, subject to approval of the Governor 
General in Council, elsewhere in Canada. The authorizing Act requires that projects 
undertaken by the Commission shall be self-sustaining; consequently rates charged for 
utilities supplied must provide sufficient revenue to cover interest on investment, repay- 
ment of principal over a period of years, operating and maintenance expenses and a con- 
tingency reserve. 


The Commission has hydro-electric power developments on the Yukon River near 
Whitehorse and on the Mayo River near Mayo in the Yukon Territory; in the Northwest 
Territories, it has developments on the Snare River northwest of Yellowknife and the 
Taltson River northeast of Fort Smith. / 


The 4,500-kw. Mayo River hydro-electric power development has supplied power to 
mining properties in the Elsa and Keno areas and to the communities of Mayo and Keno 
City since 1952. The Whitehorse Rapids power development (hydro capacity 19,000 kw.), 
in service since 1958, supplies power to the city of Whitehorse and a copper mining operation 
located within a few miles of Whitehorse. A 225-mile transmission line, completed in 1969, 
supplies the Anvil Mining Corporation’s lead and zinc mine mill complex at Faro in the 
Vangorda Creek area. A 9,000-kw. peaking standby diesel generating plant, situated 
adjacent to the hydro plant at Whitehorse, was commissioned in December 1968; an 
additional 5,000-kw. diesel unit was installed in 1970. 


The two Snare River hydro-power developments (total capacity 13,500 kw.) com- 
missioned in 1948 and 1960, supply power to the gold mines in the Yellowknife area and 
to the city of Yellowknife. These two hydro plants are operated by remote control from 
Yellowknife and will be supplemented by a 5,000-kw. diesel plant being constructed in 
Yellowknife, commencing in 1970. The Taltson River hydro-electric plant is an 18,000-kw. 
development supplying the lead-zinc mining and milling operation at Pine Point and the 
communities of Fort Smith and Pine Point, N.W.T. This plant is operated by remote 
control from Fort Smith. 


Diesel electric power plants are operated by the Commission at Aklavik, Coppermine, 
Cambridge Bay, Fort Resolution, Fort Good Hope, Norman Wells, Chesterfield Inlet and 
Baker Lake in the Northwest Territories, at Dawson in the Yukon Territory, and at Field in 
British Columbia. The Commission also operates and maintains utility plants comprising 
electric power, central heat, water and sewerage services at Inuvik, Frobisher Bay, Fort 
McPherson, Fort Simpson in the Northwest Territories and Moose Factory in Ontario, 
and operates the water and sewerage systems at Dawson and Faro in the Yukon Territory. 


Investor-owned generation provides electric-power service to several regions within the 
Territories. In the Yukon Territory, Yukon Electric Company Ltd. has generation facili- 
ties near Whitehorse and several isolated diesel plants. In addition, the Company provides 
distribution of electric power in Whitehorse, Carmacks, Carcross and Keno Hill with supplies 
purchased from the Northern Canada Power Commission. In the Northwest Territories, 
Plains Western Gas and Electric Co. Ltd. distributes power (supplied by NCPC) in Yellow- 


knife, and Northland Utilities has generation and distribution facilities in Hay River, Fort 
Providence and Enterprise. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


Section 1 of this Chapter contains a summary of the regularly issued statistical data 
on the manufacturing industries of Canada, based on the annual Census of Manufactures 
and on monthly and quarterly surveys. Section 2 is a special study of interprovincial 
shipments of the products of Canadian manufacturers which is based on the results of the 
first complete survey to be taken of all but the smallest manufacturers and relates to the 
year 1967. 


Section 1.—Statistical Data on Canadian Manufacturing Industries 


Statistics on the manufacturing industries are issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on an annual, monthly and quarterly basis, depending on the type of data. The 
basic annual data are the results of the annual Census of Manufactures. Among the 
monthly figures available, two important sets of data provide a basis for projecting figures 
of the annual Census of Manufactures—the monthly survey of manufacturers’ shipments, 
inventories and orders, and monthly estimates of employees by industry. 


The monthly shipments, inventories and orders series is published for the manufac- 
turing industries of Canada and the provinces, with breakdowns by industry group and 
by selected industry in the case of the totals for Canada. They are based on a survey of 
respondents to the annual Census and are projections of the Census total, with the quali- 
fication that new entries into the manufacturing industries since then are not covered. 
(This contributes to the tendency shown by monthly shipments figures, for instance, to 
fall slightly below those of the subsequent annual Census for the same year.) The monthly 
estimates of employees by industry provide figures on total employees in the manufacturing 
industries for Canada and the provinces, each classified into durable and non-durable 
industries. Like the monthly shipments survey, the figures are based partly on statistical 
sampling. Both sets of monthly figures also yield totals for the calendar year, while the 
annual Census includes some reports made on a respondent’s fiscal year differing from the 
calendar year. (The effect of this is not large.) 


* Prepared in the Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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These data relate to establishments—roughly corresponding to the popular conception 
of a plant, factory or mill—and, for certain statistics, to non-manufacturing units known 
as “head offices, sales offices and auxiliary units’. For some purposes, companies rather 
than plants or factories are of interest. For example, a company owning factories, mines 
and merchandising outlets will normally report its profit for the whole company rather 
than dividing it among the different industrial activities in which it is engaged. Thus, the 
quarterly survey of corporation profits provides figures on sales, profits and certain other 
statistics for whole companies classified to industries on the basis of their principal activities 
(for instance, factories might be included in mining or mines in the manufacturing industry). 
Such figures are generally not comparable with establishment statistics. 


Various other monthly and quarterly surveys relate to commodities rather than to 
establishments or companies. That is, they account for production or shipments of 
particular products without regard to the industry in which they are produced. 


In addition to providing estimates of over-all employment in manufacturing (and 
other industries), monthly surveying of employment, hours and payrolls results in indexes 
of employment for larger establishments by industry and by province and sub-provincial 
area, and in data on average hours and earnings. Monthly indexes of industrial production 
provide measures of the physical volume of output of the manufacturing industries. That 
is, they measure output, net of the effects of price changes. These indexes afford annual 
averages which can be used to indicate movement in the real domestic product at factor 
cost originating in the manufacturing industries.. In addition, many users find valuable 
information in the large number of monthly industry selling price indexes for various 
manufacturing industries. 


Subsection 1.—Post-Census Data on Manufacturing 


This Subsection is included to give some preliminary data for 1969 and 1970 based on 
monthly or quarterly surveys, since the results of the Census of Manufactures for 1969 were 
still in the processing stage at the time of preparation of this Chapter. Some factors 
influencing the levels of current and annual Census figures in comparison with each other 
are indicated in the preceding text. 


Table 1 compares the value of shipments of goods of own manufacture by province 
for the year 1970 with comparable data for 1969 and earlier censuses, and Table 2 makes 
similar comparisons for industry groups. Table 3 gives estimates of employees in Canadian 
manufacturing industries by province for 1968, 1969 and (August) 1970, with 1968 Census 
figures included for comparison. Table 4 gives company data on profitability in various 
manufacturing industry groups in 1969 compared with annual Census figures from 1962. 


1.—Value of Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by Province, 1961 and 1966-70 


— 


Province or Territory 1961 1966 1967 1968 1969P 1970P 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 

iNewioundland eateccamocenica cee ek 135.9 194.1 186.1 197.5 216.4 235.3 
Prince Edward Island............... 30.6 46.8 51.1 61.7 Me a 
INOVvarScotig wis amanactor ter 381.4 612.5 610.3 663.3 719.5 733.3 
News Bruns wicks rm smc anclnreni tints 390.6 547.2 573.9 633.6 659.9 674.4 
QuebeGisnacniccoten sem eeman ss 7,022.2 10, 464.5 10, 966.4 11,742.9 12,700.5 12591257 
Ontarlomieetnis ast ctectte ce aeeiehenicee 11, 563.7 19, 452.6 20, 259.7 21,942.6 23, 426.4 23, 439.6 
Manitobatas 2 en ent eee 716.7 1,019.0 1,079.7 1,118.8 1,199.0 121581 
Saskatchewan samtoes vance coat 331.9 470.4 479.6 489.2 525.9 573.5 
EAT bentaenet cost: aieenta cca ani 935.5 1,429.0 1,555.0 1,667.0 1,801.6 1,820.0 
Britisht@olumbiaw.cese occe ane oer 1,927.0 3,063.7 3,190.0 3,550.4 3,801.9 3,646.2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 4 7 3.7 4.5 m4 

Canad aradinicce cnet 23,439.5 37,303.5 38, 955.4 42, 061.6 45,110.81 45,313.01 


1{ncludes Prince Edward Island and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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2.—Value of Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by Industry Group, 1961 and 


1966-70 
Industry Group 1961 1966 1967 1968 1969P 1970P 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 

Food and beverage industries..................:- 5,039.5 | 7,062.0 | 7,429.3 | 7,674.3 | 8,153.1 8,452.8 
Tobacco products industries.............200e000 334.9 429.8 493.3 508.8 466.2 520.5 
Pb Pen MGUs tries ha. a. Love tec coe oases es 331.1 540.5 584.4 565.3 625.2 609.4 
WAT HOF ANGUSUCIOS oe 78 dave snjaceias sina! elasie bls $13) Sep-ala Im, Ole 291.2 370.9 369.1 396.2 404.7 399.7 
MSS CMG MN CIS ULIes seater gt ot erareere te tle voters een alee 874.5 | 1,346.9 | 1,404.9 | 1,526.8] 1,662.8 1,539.7 
SARIN AEE she octet aavere vinios sited alesis a eieere ernie 219.4 320.9 325.5 377.1 380.2 384.2 
ET EHINS IAGUSEUIES Sc scoh ssi .cpaicscieedicio sclera ccs ewie oe 802.7 1,152.6 1,176.8 1,258.3 1,267.5 1,256.1 
Woodring us tries... n2.cu aan cae arransicenn startin 1,036.2 | 1,592.8 | 1,675.6 | 1,966.3 | 2,108.5 1,921.7 
Furniture and fixture industries............. ee 359.6 602.7 640.2 660.3 711.4 706.7 
Paper-and allied industries. ...... 06. e ccc c eae ee 2,203.5 | 3,165.7 | 3,231.2 | 3,422.0 | 3,788.5 3,850.4 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 854.8 | 1,204.7 | 1,297.3 | 1,370.4 | 1,473.3 1,515.4 
Prunsry metal industries’... oo. 2scoseess secre. 1,937.0 | 3,085.1 | 3,052.5 | 3,384.2 | 3,544.4 3,997.7 
Metal fabricating industries (except machinery 

and transportation equipment industries)..... 1,510.6 | 2,763.7 || 2,732.1 | 2,899.9 | 3,130.9 3,188.0 
Machinery industries (except electrical machin- 

EWA eee eee hr slela crs oe aie ors Oi tare eis Mirae 658.3 | 1,464.2 | 1,516.9 | 1,480.4] 1,644.3 1,692.2 
Transportation equipment industries............. 1,845.8 | 4,238.4 | 4,720.9 | 5,597.4 | 6,170.9 5,566.7 
Electrical products industries................006- 1,208.3 | 2,186.6 | 2,312.5 | 2,407.5 | 2,641.3 2,698.6 
Non-metallic mineral products industries......... 676.0 | 1,121.4 | 1,082.2 | 1,204.2 | 1,252.0 1,230.1 
Petroleum and coal products industries........... 1,219.2 1,495.3 1,558.2 1,676.0 | 1,754.5 1,816.2 
Chemical and chemical products industries....... 1,485.8 | 2,174.2 | 2,268.8 | 2,428.6] 2,580.8 2,630.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 600.5 985.0 1,083.8 1,257.5 1,350.5 1,336.4 

All Manufacturing Industries......... 23,439.0 | 37,303.5 | 38,955.4 | 42,061.6 | 45,110.8 | 45,313.0 
3.—Employees in Manufacturing Industries, by Province, 1968-70 
Monthly Estimates 
: : 1968 ————-_--- 
Province or Territory eae 1968 1969 August 
Census Average Average 1970 
000 "000 000 000 
INewronne lan deren: or ots orsioms sein aeresct xc iserttiere sealer iarnloncoare erie 11.9 ble 12.0 13.9 
Prince Wa wards island tee aceren setae HaN eae oan ea RITE 2.3 2.5 2.5 3.3 
DOV ARS COU preemie setjeale oe ccbery avarere oye Sep SeaxaLcas winlissassaeIR eae ode 32.9 33.0 33.0 34.0 
IN GWHISTUDA WIC Kare capes © SoA wis ceisre ne tersrcveiits secure we tokeiele as st Surveys 28.1 28.7 29.2 31.1 
OGIO Ge ctersinase rere Sale (eeater cer in clo eae Re ores ne ES 520.4 515.5 527.0 541.7 
CONESTIO SA ee oe ee adie ee tote ee ce Oe eae 810.8 810.6 837.0 844.8 
Manitob sce vray tetas os. ced teietere emineebiaisoes Te a ee ee leis 48.1 47.6 50.2 49.8 
Sais HCO yA eres aratepe ctet crsheieeHier = a, Si ahs vinleles faye es Sie scavalsray carereisrecs Dio d 15.6 15.5 15.9 
BAT Py Gr tisk cispec pe Ai a icayavarar toca vara vahcbararouweohstah ay af scolaire ¥Pah bch tment eteretaparatamess 49.8 50.4 54.1 55.6 
British@olim Dune ne ae oe ern nen eee 121.5 123.3 130.7 130.2 
Wukon and, Northwest Derritories,. .. -cen'.).\.2ssisinileaine «ects ere 0.2 ae fies 56 
Canad aerate cc tens, te trache i oreiie coer eee aes 1,641.6 1,639.2 1,691.4 1,720.4 


4,—Net Profit Before Taxes, as a Percentage of Total Revenue of Corporations classified 
to the Manufacturing Industries and Forestry, 1962-69 


Industry Group 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
p.c. pice pic. p.c. p.c p.c. Dice p.c. 
Food and beverage industries.............. 5.7 6.4 6.7 6.3 5.9 Dell 6.0 6.4 
Rb berind ustries Assis ccd eae ne ar cicles wane 3.7 5.4 5.8 6.5 6.8 6.9 6.7 8.0 
Texte anQustricss teats vile. dace hic tdeseee 4.7 6.2 5.9 5.6 4.6 3.4 3.7 4.0 
Wood industries... oso ae wreiiacratls aclare ote 3.7 6.3 5.8 3.8 4.0 2.9 6.1 5.9 
Paper, allied industries and forestry........ 14.4 14.2 15.8 13.3: 12.4 7.9 6.9 Sea 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. . 7.4 7.6 9,2 9.4 8.3 8.2 9.3 8.5 
Primary metal industries. . 10.7 10.8 12.6 13.9 11.8 8.8 10.4 8.9 
Metal fabricating industries (except machin- 
ery and transportation equipment)..... 4.7 5.4 5.8 Gal 6.0 5.7 5.1 5.9 
Machinery industries (except electrical 
THAGHITIONY) sccterccayaane Wee Meee arenes 7.6 7.9 8.4 7.2 6.9 6.1 6.5 we0 
Transportation equipment industries....... 8.5 9.2 7.3 6.3 4.2 4.5 5.0 5.2 
Electrical products industries. . : 4.9 5.6 6.1 6.4 6.1 4.5 4.3 5.0 
Non-metallic mineral products industries. . 8.4 8.8 10.0 10.8 10.9 6.9 7.4 7.0 
Petroleum and coal products industries..... 7.3 7.3 a 8.0 8.9 9.2 9.4 8.6 
Chemical and chemical products industries.} 9.1 10.1 10.9 rhea 10.2 8.9 9.6 8.9 
Other manufacturing industries............. how 7.3 7.3 6.2 9.4 8.8 8.4 8.3 
All Manufacturing Industries. . . 7.4 8.1 8.4 8.0 7.4 6.3 6.6 6.8 
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Subsection 2.—Census of Manufactures Data by Industry 


Results of the Census of Manufactures are published industry by industry as they 
become available. Although statistics for the 1969 Census were appearing as this Chapter 
was being prepared (January 1970), the Census of 1968 was the latest for which all industries 
had been issued. Tables 5 to 7 show selected results of the 1968 Census for industry groups 
and individual industries compared with figures for earlier censuses. To help visualize 
some of the changes that took place in individual manufacturing industries in 1968, Table 8 
shows the largest increases or decreases in number of employees; widely divergent move- 
ments characterized these industries. 


—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1961-68 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
Production and 
Year Related Workers a Gost ’oi mele of 
ost o P ipments 
Seta Fuel and Materiels of Goods Value 
be ents Elec- Seaclics of Own Added 
Man- tricity! Use ai Manu- 
Number Hours Wages facture 
Paid C 
No. "000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
UOC Utes yscrcres 33,007 939,413 | 1,968,168 | 3,582,948 516,409 | 12,579,798 | 23,438,956 | 10,434,832 
Paes tion 33,414 974,376 2,071,376 3,834,514 540,447 | 138,974,877 | 25,790,087 11,429,644 
1963 Sores. 33,119 1,003 , 566 2,187,977 4,095,916 564,387 | 15,337,534 | 28,014,888 12,272,734 
19GAS ees 33,630 | 1,057,502 | 2,265,188 | 4,513,633 615,108 | 16,928,476 | 30,856,099 | 13,535,991 
1965. 33,310 | 1,115,892 | 2,384,002 | 5,012,345 675,641 | 18,622,213 | 33,889,425 | 14,927,764 
W9G6G ere tenra: 33,377 1,172,948 2,498,012 5,575, 206 731,726 | 20,642,695 | 37,303,455 16,351,740 
VOGT Ree ideas 33, 267 1,168,651 2,478,916 5, 869,085 759,780 | 21,371,785 | 38,955,389 17,005,696 
1OGS Ha eavetetaies 32,643 1,160, 226 2,458,791 6,278, 429 808,764 | 23,090,970 | 42,061,555 18,332, 204 
Toran Activity 
Working Owners Total Total 
and Partners Imployees? Cost of 
eS Materials 
Estab- and Total Total 
lish- Supplies | Operational Value 
ments ea Used and | Revenue Added* 
Wreribeev pean natamera ana hulls Gods 
Weenie drawals Waenioters Wa es: Purchased 
Bes for Resale’ 
No. $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
U96 ls raccciect 33,007 16,989 57,980 | 1,352,605 | 5,701,651 | 14,564,247 | 25,895,611 | 10,931,561 
MOGD iene ctacsete 33,414 17,228 60,744 1,389,516 6,096,174 | 16,118,144 | 28,473,319 11,986, 666 
HIRE SA offen 33, 119 16,030 59, 426 1,425, 440 6,495,289 | 17,558,196 | 30,823,107 12,875,073 
LOGAS Peace 33, 630 15,747 60,098 | 1,491,257 | 7,080,939 | 19,467,899 | 34,071,582 | 14,247,184 
T9GB airs sys 33,310 14,620 59,457 | 1,570,299 | 7,822,925 | 21,563,010 | 37,638,412 | 15,785,311 
19GB. tence SE al 13, 894 60,076 | 1,646,024 | 8,695,890 | 24,195,610 | 41,722,527 | 17,260,256 
LOOT rAsicices 33, 267 13,377 59, 187 1,652,827 9,254,190 | 25,546,764 | 44,143,808 18,049,639 
1968 ces 32,648 12,084 58,798 | 1,641,559 | 9,896,397 | 27,517,597 | 47,627,731 | 19,494,039 


1 Cannot be reported separately for manufacturing and non-manufacturing activities but related substantially to 
Includes production and related workers, administrative and office employees, 


manufacturing activity. 


sales, distribution and other employees; excludes working owners and partners. 
both manufacturing and non-manufacturing activity. 


value of shipments of goods purchased for resale and other operational revenue. 


3 Includes supplies used in 
4Includes shipments of goods of own manufacture, 
> Value of total operational 


revenue less total cost of materials, supplies, fuel and electricity used and goods purchased for resale in the same con- 
dition; all adjusted for inventory changes where required, 
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8.—Industries Showing Changes of 1,000 or More in Number of Employees, 1967-68 


(Ranked according to numerical increase or decrease) 


Total Employees Change 1967-68 
Rank Industry 
1967 1968 Number | Percentage 
Increases— 
1 Motor vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers..... . 34,858 39, 454 4,596 13.2 
Zin | BELASLICS TADLICA LOLS Wile Su adeeci remem eater eter 15,014 18,976 3,962 26.4 
3 | Communications equipment manufacturers............. 40,515 43,117 2,602 6.4 
4 | Truck body and trailer manufacturers.................- 7,053 8,625 1,572 22.3 
5 Hishiproductsmndustr yetere eae eee eee e 17,960 19,478 1,518 8.5 
Gm Boilerandiplatesworksiarcerecr eet tiers atest cine 6,622 7,962 1,340 20.2 
7 Miscellaneous vehicle manufacturers................000- 2,905 3,940 1,085 35.6 
Decreases— 

1 Shipbuilcdingiandirepainsseneriemeeeet eerste tine ater 18,929 15,660 —3,269 | —17.3 
2 @ottonyarnand clothimmulls*s..ess ocean a eine 17,170 14,614 —2,556 —14.9 
Sm Pexericulturalimplomentimaustnyce.c nese ascii 14,553 12,107 —2,446 —16.8 
4 Aircraft and parts manufacturers...................00:: BiZoo 35,148 —2,092 —5.6 
5 | Motor vehicle manufacturers.................00e0eeeees 40,861 39,112 —1,749 —4.3 
Game ainyataClOries yerrt.p Mare ree cite ec ctiue aerate ier 31,312 29,841 —1,471 —4,7 
(a4 cOther:rsubbertindustries: saseecie a-ieieesecielenn cree 11,441 10,011 —1,430 —12.5 
SIM | Ba KOL1eS Sp sapeys aisle, steel atseratayoisseseetals s<tecslaialotala:atotesayesaterels esters 33,755 32,342 —1,413 —4,2 
9 | Fabricated structural metal industry.................. 18, 547 17,150 —1,397 (53 

10 | Manufacturers of major appliances (electric and non- 
ClSCETIC) eae Rtas Sere hen coer haa oer 13,523 12,185 —1,338 —9.9 
11 | Manufacturers of electrical industrial equipment........ 23,903 22,634 —1,269 —5.3 
12 Railroad:rolline stock industry. ae..s sess eee rece 6,215 5,048 —1,167 —18.8 
13 | Miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturers. 48 , 852 47,813 —1,039 —2.1 


Subsection 3.—Distribution of Manufacturing by Province and by Census 
Metropolitan Area 


Distribution by Province 


According to the results of the Census of Manufactures, Central Canada accounted 
for about four of every five dollars of all value added by the manufacturing activity of the 
manufacturing industries of Canada in 1968; Ontario’s share was 53.0 p.c., and Quebec’s 
share 28.4 p.c. British Columbia was third in this respect, with 8.6 p.c. of the value added 
by manufacture, the Prairie Provinces accounted for 6.6 p.c. and the Atlantic Provinces 
for 3.3 p.c. One way of comparing the intensity of manufacturing activity in these regions 
is in terms of value added per capita of their population. The Canada average was $884 
per capita but the Ontario average per capita of its population was $1,330, reflecting the 
high degree of industrialization of that province’s economy. Comparable per capita 
rates of manufacturing activity for other regions were: Quebec, $880; British Columbia, 
$785; Prairie Provinces, $352; and Atlantic Provinces, $303. 
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788 MANUFACTURES 


Distribution by Metropolitan Area 

Table 11 shows the latest annual Census of Manufactures (1966 and 1967) data for 18 
Census Metropolitan Areas for which information can be published. These exclude 
employees and activity of head offices, sales offices and auxiliary units which are included 
in manufacturing industry totals for Canada and the provinces given in Subsection 2. 


x 


Almost every sector of Canadian 
economic activity involves the use 
of steel and Canada’s steel produc- 
tion has doubled during the past 
decade, outpacing the country’s 
general expansion and moving fo 
markets around the world. 


For Canada’s largest suspension 
bridge recently built in Quebec City, 
one company alone supplied 17,700 
miles of galvanized steel cable wire, 
600,000 structural bolts, 5,040 tons 
of steel plate and 2,150 tons of 
reinforcing steel. 


More than two million pounds of 
stainless steel will sheath the exterior 
of the 57-storey Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce building under 
construction in Toronto. 
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According to the latest estimates of employees by industry available at the time of 
writing (August 1970), employees of the manufacturing industries in the Toronto and 
Montreal Metropolitan Areas accounted for 36 p.c. of the Canadian total. These two areas 
together with Vancouver and Winnipeg Metropolitan Areas accounted for 43 p.c. of the 
total. The average monthly estimates for 1969 and the August 1970 preliminary estimates 
(unadjusted for seasonal variation) were:— 


Employees in Manufacturing 


Industries 
1969 August 
Metropolitan Area Average 1970 
AR OROTUGO se RA sake tie nats Bene eens Ee MSU EOS Con INL EC es oeeee 322,300 318,200 
dN (CoSalah sted ON weil ise con cote Osis Bom F ACG SC ERERLN Goees Guth dea Gaetan ree 300, 500 304,900 
VAN COUV EL Mat as ess a oir citar ee Goin eee: ae 70,300 69, 200 
Mi BUsebh ayeyieh -corrtape an ty BroRnae NC cee bie eetic URE ance aN ose Sete: 41, 800 40,900 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments Based on Employment 
and Shipments 


Although the average size of a manufacturing establishment in terms of number of 
employees is about 50, establishments with 200 or more employees account for about one 
half of all employment in the manufacturing industries. The average size of establishments 
with 1,500 or more employees indicates that there are some with very much larger employ- 
ment than that minimum; the average size of establishments in this class-size is more than 
double its lower limit. 


12. Establishments and Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, by Number 
Employed per Establishment, 1949, 1955, 1961 and 1967 


Working Pro- Workin Pro- 
3s farina MCD rea eral cnr Rec Mie OT 
| Partners ploy eee Partners icone? 
1949 19552 
No. No. p:C. No. No. p.c. 
Under 5 employed..... 16,647 34,865 3.0 | 17,602 36,340 2.8 
5 to 14 oS ses 9,133 75, 482 6.4 9, 864 81,471 6.3 
15 to 49 me iss 5, 967 159,012 13.6 6,340 169,575 13.1 
50 to 99 wi mare 1,905 132,069 11.3 2, 082 144,411 Li 
100 to199 “ se 1,114 156 , 084 13.3 1,175 163,091 12.6 
200 to 499“ oe 694 213,130 18.2 739 227, 667 17.5 
500 to 999 = as 243 167,720 12.9 
1,000 to.1,499 “ ete 332 391,455 33.4 76 . 91,840 thal 
1,500 or more“... | 61 200,413 15.4 
Head offices........... — 9,110 0.8 — 15,933 lee 
Totals......... 35,792 | 1,171,207 100.0 | 38,182 1,298,461 100.0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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12.—Establishments and Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, by Number 
Employed per Establishment, 1949, 1955, 1961 and 1967—concluded 


Workin Fro- Workin Pro- 
Sine Grout | abe] Bam | Owners | foun | etabe | me | Owners | Phen 
Partners iployment}) Partners i oviietitl 
1961 1967 
No. No. No. p.c No. No. No. p.c. 
Under 5 employed..... 12,352 16,846 10,675 2.0 10,955 15,612 9,227 0.9 
5 to 14 < 9,134 71,207 5,150 5.6 9,006 72,155 3,481 4.4 
15 to 49 6,829 184, 550 1,055 13.6 7,416 201, 486 591 12.2 
50 to 99 SS 2,445 169,319 88 12.4 2,686 188, 094 49 11.4 
100 to 199“ 1,377 190,540 17 13.9 1,681 235,875 20 14.3 
200 to 499“ 869 261,628 4 19-1 1,064 323,385 9 19.6 
500 to999 “* 243 169,392 = 12.3 303 207,710 = 12.6 
1,000 to 1,499 “ 55 68,743 = 5.0 84 101, 688 = 6.2 
1,500 or more “ 53 165,577 — 12.1 72 232,535 = 14,1 
Head iofiices?, ... i... — 54,733 = 4.0 = 74, 287 = 4.5 
Wotalsiaccccres- 33,357 | 1,352,535 16,989 100.0 33,267 | 1,652,827 13,377 100.0 


1 Includes working owners and partners. 
with years prior to 1961 when coverage of head offices was incomplete. 


2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 


3 Not comparable 


13.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Number Employed 


and by Province, 1967 


Number Employed 


3,405 


Province or Territory ihides 5 15 50 100 200 500 1,000 1,500 
: it 49 09 109 | 499 | 999 | 1,499 | Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............ 101 54 57 2D | ereunee Des csinre ses ===) we lilhixertsisters ae PP PARSBOG OF 
Prince Edward Island.... 75 33 27 Sul jelerpe eee Ome — = _ 
OWE SCOUUB 05s 53 cee vs 321 259 203 63 25 DAL estes « siats ete. Drepetnerte.cisereresnts 
New Brunswick.......... 246 177 144 53 Ose Svexsuncneviners sroraoctares 20 crtrernsanen eitets 
UODEGRS nae s piranteenert ls G 3,573 | 2,832 | 2,457 903 530 328 102 25 22 
WNtARIONS eho ue Saceeieses | COs S28i | oO, 400) o,0489| IG ti7 783 542 152 44 42 
Manitoba........00000++» | 524 392 296 117 74 BZ Megaman Daas = 
Saskatchewan............ | 315 254 146 35 2A irae sisieiete HARE SBee = — 
PRSOL De shen Soaserne State ae 670 572 349 105 68 SLM | eeisteetante 8.. — 
British Columbia, Yukon 
Territory and North- 
west Territories........ 1,302 968 694 203 130 75 21 8 4 
MCANISOR ) is:s cates 10,955 | 9,006 | 7,416 | 2,686 | 1,681 | 1,064 303 84 72 


33, 267 
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14.—Percentage of Manufacturing Establishments Accounted for by Employment 


Size Groups, 1967 


Establishments with Total Employed of— 

All 

Province or Region 5 15 50 100 200 Size 
ae to to to to or Groups 

14 49 99 199 Over 

p.c p.c p.c. Dees p.c p.c pace 
Atlanticuerovincesm emcee terete 37.4 26.3 21.7 7.3 3.8 3.5 100.0 
QuebecS vest eo ee eee 33.2 26.3 22.8 8.4 4.9 4.4 100.0 
Ontario sscacceetn sca ne reeteeds rae 29.3 26.5 23.2 9.0 6.0 6.0 100.0 
Prairie Ero vines ya peers aes SHints) 30.3 19.6 6.4 4.0 2.2 100.0 

British Columbia, Yukon Territory 

and Northwest Territories........ 38.2 28.4 20.4 6.0 3.8 3.2 100.0 
Cana arr snc oer eee 32.9 27.1 22.3 8.1 5.0 4.6 109.0 


15.—Number of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries, by Industry Group and 


Employment Size Group, 1967 


Establishments with Total Employed of— 

Industry Group Waderinee 15 50 100 200 500 1,000 | 1,500 
5 to to to to to to to or Total 

14 49 99 199 499 999 1,499 | Over 
Food and beverage industries....... BENS || APPS. No oan CRO we ene 268 176 39 6 5) 6,737 
Tobacco products und ustnies-.aaeneer| eee eee eae LS Seed creer 9 a = 34 
Rubberindustriesssa.- esse ae 15 19 20 9 | 12 18 8 6 —= 107 
eather wacduspresen en dered acts 96 98 161 Poet San We ee ceepiins — = — 529 
Rextileandustriess.. oe. eeeece eaten 217 261 254 102 63 65 19 5 4 990 
Kanittineanills ses cerns cece aren corsone 46 50 109 68 ce | as tac 20 cc aeeee = 339 
@lothingiindustriess, asst alee O61 eee 799 315 NGS Gale Soaks eee UDaretaptesseestetats = 2,311 
Woodbtindustriess spe serene rene 1 GSOhleeeee OTR ela 308s eee Cis Fate es ec ea ‘oun 3,793 
Furniture and fixture industries..... 1,200 492 ByG0 lls eanas 202 sees 26 5 — — 2,296 
Paper and allied industries..........|...... BY aaa 172 LOL A ies a wees 206 ety nectar: 13 9 633 

Printing, publishing and allied indus- 

CLES eee Mee aCe oe, Sree 1,554 | 1,099 600 167 84 Aa ete 204 vec seo 3,568 
Primary metal industries........... 46 69 UG ee Ope 35 DEN Meee oes fie cate 415 
Metal fabricating industries (except 

machinery and __ transportation 

equipment industries)............. 1,143 | 1,204 | 1,004 299 UW ect rckoeen 125 oe halen ae om 3,956 
Machinery industries (except elec- 

UnicalMMaAchinery, Wea ee meted lies eae Pho} Cacia 226 QB Vice aetexe DE ec ase, | ZO seisess 6 752 
Transportation equipment industries PPS Ihe oe oot AD Sa cc ¢ SOU sera 1 Sire : 10 18 852 
Electrical products industries....... 69 107 Wei | ears ee NEW oats herareo eee 9 11 667 
Non-metallic mineral products in- 

GUStHICS Ae Pee ne neem ena ore ewe 745. 343 92 68 Si eee V2 tices == 1,291 
Petroleum and coal products indus- 

iis Corser Weed ali eee er eee a SURG OO 9 21 20 9 18 US ene ae 4 ein = 91 
Chemical and chemical products in- 

GUSEMIES per eral ae ee lll gree ae ee eee WRU Ree ool agice fo 53 EQ eae eee 1,142 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

LIES SMe cee ere ye oe e ete 1,237 696 521 166 88 AOS Weer ers LOR eee 2,764 

All Manufacturing Indus- . 
tries eee eos; 10,955 | 9,006 | 7,416 | 2,686 | 1,681 | 1,064 303 84 72 || 33,267 


Size Based on Shipments 


The average size of a manufacturing establishment in terms of shipments of goods 
of own manufacture was $1,171,000 in 1967, about two thirds greater than in 1961. 
ever, this average size is greatly affected by the large number of very small establishments 


which in fact account for only a minor share of over-all shipments. 


How- 


Establishments with 


$1,000,000 or more shipments of goods of own manufacture in 1967 accounted for about 
one establishment in six but for about $13 out of every $15 of shipments. 
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16.—Kstablishments and Shipments in the Manufacturing Industries, by Shipments 
per Establishment, 1961 and 1967 


| Value of |Average| Pro- Value of | Average| Pro- 

Estab- | Shipments per portion || Estab- | Shipments per portion 
Value Group lish- of Goods | Estab- | of Total |} Jish- of Goods | Estab- | of Total 

ments of Own lish- Ship- ments of Own lish- | Ship- 

Manufacture} ment ments Manufacture] ment ments 

1961 1967 
No. $’000 $’000 p.c No. $'000 $’000 p.¢ 

Wmcder$25°000 5 vec mooce ones 9,245 106,779 12 0.5 6,470 83, 386 13 0.2 
$25,000 but under $ 50,000} 4,677 168,079 36 Ost 4,593 167,970 37 0.4 
50,000 * oI 100,000} 4,562 328, 307 72 1.4 3, 862 282,192 7 0.7 
100,000 “ sé 200,000) 4,260 610,675 143 2.6 4,290 618, 025 144 1.6 
200,000 “ ee 500,000} 4,555 | 1,462,027 321 OY) 5,395 | 1,744,718 323 4.5 
500,000 “ “1,000,000; 2,400 | 1,689,457 704 Wee 3175) || AAPBYL. NO 714 5.7 
1,000,000 “ “ 5,000,000} 2,875 | 6,123,965 2,130 26.1 4,135 | 8,997,830 2,176 23.1 
5,000,000 or Over.cc. 2.5... e 783 | 12,949,667 | 16,539 55.3 1,397 | 24,830,168 | 17,774 63.7 
Totals and Averages....| 33,357 | 23,438,956 703 100.0 | 33,267 | 38,955,389 1,171 100.0 


17.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Value of Shipments 
of Goods of Own Manufacture and by Province, 1967 


Up $25,000 $100,000 $500,000 | $1,000,000 | $5,000,000 
Province or Territory to to to to to or Total 
$24,999 $99,999 $499,999 $999,999 | $4,999,999 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newioundland ie ccseros cen nce 83 58 56 26 \ 59 | 263 
Prince Edward Island......... 47 35 40 11 a 145 
NOW COUIA: Si tenors ene 248 242 245 65 84 20 904 
INewsBrunswickns.niras saan or 182 168 176 63 66 21 676 
ONebeer eater tac sc nae sey 2,090 2,734 3, 237 1,073 1,241 397 10,772 
ONLATIO cee eee ee 2,130 3,061 3, 932 1,313 1,931 709 13,076 
MANTLOD a: ext ater aoe eee 337 366 396 134 174 37 1,444 
SASKALCME WAR scram ose ae 196 250 200 55 61 17 779 
NID Erte, Oe pt. chmene nteles 360 557 518 136 168 64 1,803 
British Columbia, Yukon Ter- 
ritory and Northwest Ter- 
PUCOLICS SOA ST ee 797 984 885 249 362 128 3,405 
Canada rene ee 6,470 8,455 9,685 3,125 4,135 1,397 33, 267 


Subsection 5.—Exports of Manufactured Goods 


In recent years, far-reaching changes have taken place in the character of Canada’s 
This country has traditionally been known as an exporter 
of fabricated materials but in 1969, for the first time, domestic exports of end products, 


exports of manufactured goods. 


consisting of highly manufactured goods, exceeded those of fabricated materials. 


change and the trends leading up to it are shown in the following figures :— 


Domestic Exports of— 


This 


Total 
Fabricated End Manufactured 

Materials Products Goods 
$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
2,916.4 706.4 3,622.9 
3,923.5 1,606.3 5,529.8 
4,217.0 2,455.1 6,672.1 
4,417.3 3,467.4 7,884.7 
5,027.9 4,702.4 9,730.3 
9 5, 811.7 6 


5,344, 


11, 156. 
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A comparison of these figures with those in Table 5 will show that the ratio that 
these apparent exports bears to over-all shipments of manufacturers has been rising in 
recent years; however, the two series are not completely comparable principally because 
of problems of valuation of manufacturers’ shipments of metals (explained in Section 2, 
p. 796). It should also be noted that the most important single reason for the rapidly 
rising level of exports of Canadian manufactured products in the end-product category 
is the Canada—United States Agreement on Automotive Products, which went into effect 
in 1965. 


Section 2.—Origin and Destination of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Shipments 


Information on the types and quantities of goods which the different countries of the 
world ship to one another constitutes one of the oldest forms of official statistics. Such 
data have been available for centuries in Canada’s parent nations—Britain and France— 
and in Canada itself from colonial days. However, statistics on the flow of goods between 
different parts of the same country have only recently become of widespread interest. In 
Canada, the demand for such figures has been growing because of their relevance to the 
needs of many current and potential users. For instance, they have a bearing on the 
economic relationships that underlie the political relationships of Confederation; they 
are important to any intensive investigation of regional disparity in economic development 
and they are raw material for the statistician in the preparation of regional economic 
accounts; they may offer insights into the spread of business fluctuations through the 
economy (even if the data are available only for a base year); and they afford partial 
measures of markets for businessmen and for officials concerned with the establishment 
of new industries. 


Interprovincial shipments of Canadian manufacturers have been the subject of some 
limited studies for particular regions and such information has sometimes been gathered 
in a comprehensive fashion for a particular industry or product line. For the first time, 
however, a complete survey of the interprovincial shipments of all but the smallest manu- 
facturers has now been carried out, along with figures gathered on manufacturers’ direct 
shipments to other countries.* The survey relates to manufacturers’ shipments in 1967 
and was conducted by the Merchandising and Services Division in co-operation with the 
Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and by the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 


Basis of the Survey 

All respondents to the 1967 annual Census of Manufactures were sent a supplementary 
questionnaire except, as mentioned above, the very small manufacturers who, because 
they account for a minor percentage of their industry’s shipments, customarily receive 
an abbreviated census form. Estimates of the interprovincial shipments of these small 
manufacturers, many of whom ship mainly to markets in the same locality or province, 
were included in the survey results. Thus was secured for 1967 a comprehensive statistical 
picture of where the products of Canadian factories went when shipped to their first desti- 
nations, subject to some qualifications or perhaps distortions arising from limitations in 
the concepts of the survey or in the reporting capabilities of the manufacturers. It was 
found that, in that year, 56 p.c. of the value of all shipments had first destinations in the 
same province as the establishment from which they originated. About two dollars in 
seven, or 28 p.c. of the total value, went to other first destinations in Canada and one 
dollar in six, or 16 p.c., went direct to other countries. The patterns naturally vary widely 
from one industry to another and from one province or region of origin to another, as shown 
in Table 18. 


* DBS publication, Destination of Shipments of Manufacturers (Catalogue No. 31-504). 
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18.—First Destination and Value of Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by 
Province of Origin, 1967 


First Destination of Shipments 
Province of Origin “—h Prince : New 
acs Edward ove Bruns- Quebec Ontario | Manitoba 
Island : wick 
$’000 $000 $000 $'000 $’000 $7000 $000 
Newfoundland oe: 22....405...00+ 69,944 HH) al Wis 101 1 446 15 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,281 21,7382 8,946 4,090 1 1,434 87 
Novaincotiac tte cteac |) 21,810 17,008 | 266,199 42) 488 59, 104 46,224 6, 236 
New Brunswick. . en aathioks sAiskins 10,285 9,855 34,737 242,231 49,137 71,977 4,234 
GASES en gah atanssogasoee 89,579 27,002 145,499 147,063 | 5,864,769 | 2,098, 236 180,818 
MONMATION sn aaiene s sai 4, a or Ae 137,058 34,223 259,788 237,390 | 2,644,862 |11,579,302 502,704 
SBS Gitl Oh eae ee Se ee ae 3,951 580 7,345 5,642 53, 104 149, 165 594,766 
BASKAGCHEWAD 5. . cee ss. ss crus| 529 135 5,907 3,037 20,653 22,300 24,197 
Alberta. . Ae hee A 1,817 513 1,122 2183 | 114,128 79,292 45,584 
British Columbia. . a) 4,380 1,192 8,254 4,970 63,475 121,370 50,351 
Motalsicn eee. 341,034 112, 268 739, 968 689,195 | 8,878,035 |14,169,803 | 1,408,991 
k B h oe a h 
Saskat- ritis an Canadian Other 
chewan Alberta Columbia | Northwest)! Destina- | Countries Total 
Territories tions 
$'000 $'000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Noewloundland sscciteres.-c 6 ae 1 1 1 1 72,994 110,752 183,746 
Prince Edward Island Peon en 1 1 — — 47,156 2,794 49,950 
OVA COLIS ce ca sictrewwarteessjene Dowie 7,405 5,982 52 474,825 112,229 587,054 
New Brunswick............... 1,487 2,818 1 1 430, 264 134,911 565,175 
DUG DECHS. aie ee weet «ReneS 112,996 200, 986 281,713 4,955 || 9,153,616 | 1,658,766 ||/10, 812,382 
MONE TIO! sere sie ctor ye sssisis sh 342,889 620,736 747,439 20,603 17,126,994 | 2,901,658 |20,028, 652 
Manitobastee emer. iercer ue 77,927 66, 946 33,397 290 992,513 57,839 || 1,050,352 
Saskatchewan....<....s0s0.0%. 346, 743 22,012 7,261 21 452,852 17,573 470,425 
PRL DEI Geet tereere erie oe oars 97,623 883,716 158, 732 12,953 || 1,397,663 129,328 || 1,526,991 
British’ Columbiatia...222 se. 52,919 163,092 | 1,512,948 5,669 || 1,988,620 | 1,141,660 || 3,130,280 
Totalss ect ee 1,034,939 | 1,967,742 | 2,759,958 43,041 32,140, 9747) 6,267,510 |38, 408, 4842 
1 Confidential. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The proportions of over-all shipments by Ontario and Quebec manufacturers going 
direct to other countries, at 14.5 p.c. and 15.3 p.c., respectively, were below the national 
average of 16 p.c. On the other hand, the provinces with heavier relative dependence 
on the processing of natural resources had apparent export shares above the national 
average. For instance, in Newfoundland, 60.3 p.c. of shipments were reported as going to 
other countries. This was the highest export share for any province and was largely a 
reflection of the prominence of the paper and allied industries among its manufactures. 
British Columbia (including the Yukon and Northwest Territories) was in second place in 
this respect, having 36.5 p.c. of its shipments going to other countries as a first destination. 
However, the British Columbia figures are an example of the sometimes misleading effect 
of the first-destination criterion. It is known that large amounts of lumber are sold by 
secondary distributors in the province and that much of the lumber so sold ultimately 
reaches markets in other countries. The result is a disappearance in British Columbia 
of products of the wood industries which is much above anything plausible, even after 
taking account of the preferences of British Columbians for wood construction. Even 
so, the first-destination criterion was the only practicable one to use and, for some purposes, 
provides the most relevant information. Thus, movement of the products of some in- 
dustries, perhaps in carload lots, to wholesaling centres for redistribution in small lots 
may be meaningful for an analysis of the demand for transportation. Likewise, in seeking 
to attract industry to produce, for example, consumer goods characteristically sold through 
wholesalers, the location of the wholesalers rather than of the ultimate consumers might 
represent the market from a prospective manufacturer’s viewpoint. 
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It should be noted also that reshipments of British Columbia lumber by secondary 
distributors are an important contributing factor in causing the total shipments to other 
countries from all the manufacturing industries of Canada to fall well below the level of 
exports of Canadian manufactured goods indicated in external trade data (see pp. 793-794). 
An additional factor is the large shortfall in exports reported by motor vehicle manufacturers 
from the known level of exports of motor vehicles. In this area, some reporting companies 
are apparently exporting through head offices or sales offices which are separate reporting 
units statistically but are not manufacturing establishments, so that their shipments to 
other countries are not shipments of goods of own manufacture according to Census of 
Manufactures definitions. A transfer to the books of another unit of the same company is 
treated, however, as a shipment in the Census, with the location, in this case, in Canada. 


Another large contribution to the over-all shortfall in apparent exports of all manu- 
factured goods originates in the primary metal industries, This arises from the fact that 
shipments of the smelting and refining industry include large amounts of work done for 
reporting units in the mining industry owned by the same companies as the smelters. In 
such cases, the mining industry makes the final shipment of the metals, perhaps to other 
countries, at their full sale value, while the corresponding manufacturing industry “ship- 
ments” are only an imputed custom charge for processing the ore; the destination of the 
smelter’s shipment can be that of a reporting unit in Canada even if the metals are exported. 


The over-all manufacturing shipments totals do not agree exactly with the Census 
totals published elsewhere in the Year Book because of certain adjustments, such as the 
exclusion of advertising revenue of publishers and repair work of some industries. 


Patterns of Interregional Shipments and of Provincial Demand 


The ability of manufacturers in a particular region or province to ship to another 
section of Canada or to other countries reflects a variety of influences, among which is the 
nature of the industries within a region. Thus, the heavy concentration of motor vehicle 
manufacturing in Ontario predisposes shipments from this region to the most distant 
regions of Canada and to other countries. Also, the heavy concentration of industrial 
machinery manufacturing industries in Ontario and Quebec means widespread shipments 
to other parts of Canada, even though there is a concentration of demand for such machinery 
within the region itself and a large proportion of the shipments will remain there. In some 
of the smaller provinces, the representative manufacturing industries either are oriented 
toward the processing of natural resources for shipment to other regions or countries or 
tend to be of a type serving local or regional markets. The processing of natural resource 
products can involve widespread distribution beyond a province’s borders which may 
offset the more localized distribution of the products of other industries in the province. 


The degree to which manufacturers’ domestic shipments go to Canadian first destina- 
tions outside the borders of a province is not itself an indicator of the degree to which that 
province’s industries are able to penetrate markets in other parts of Canada. A large 
province, in terms of the total of its over-all manufacturers’ shipments, naturally has more 
opportunities for internal transactions; Ontario, for example, has a large capacity to orig- 
inate shipments and also a large demand for such shipments. In addition, shipments to 
other parts of Canada may be some particular percentage of the originating province’s 
shipments but represent either a relatively high or a relatively low performance in terms of 
the potential offered by the external markets. This potential is influenced by the size of 
the external markets, their distances and their special characteristics (such as, for example, 
possessing capital-intensive industries which constitute a demand, for machinery). These 
factors interact in a highly complex manner. 


Table 19 summarizes the percentage distribution of the destinations of shipments of 
different regions of Canada and Table 20 shows the relative penetration of the apparent 
market for Canadian manufactures in different regions of Canada in terms of the percentage 
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of over-all disappearance of Canadian manufactures accounted for by various Canadian 
sources. The percentage distribution of sources of exports and total shipment is also 
shown. 


19.—Percentage Distribution of Shipments of Manufacturing Industries by First 
Destination of Shipments 


First Destination of Shipments 
oat ove Brine All 
eon OP ein Atlantic é Prairie Columbia, Canadian Other 
Provinces Quebee | Ontario Provinces tae eee Destina- | Countries Total 
Territories SOUS 
p.c. p.c. Dice p.c. p.c. p.c. D.C; p.c. 
Atlantic Provinces 54.4 8.4 8.7 1.8 0.7 74.0 26.0 100.0 
Muchecr ye. seen es was ce 3.8 54.2 19.4 4.6 2.7 84.7 1553 100.0 
Ontario...... ae oe ncn 3.3 13.2 57.8 7.3 3.9 85.5 14.5 100.0 
Prairie Provinces....... 1.0 6.2 8.2 70.9 7.0 93.3 6.7 100.0 
British Columbia, 
Yukon and North- 
west Territories....... 0.6 2.0 3.9 8.5 48.6 63.6 36.5 100.0 
Canaday. --4.50c05 4.9 23.1 36.9 11.5 7.3 83.7 16.3 100.0 


20.—Sources of Supply of Canadian Manufacturers’ Shipments Destined to 
Regions of Canada and to Other Countries, 1967 


(Relative percentage participation of manufacturers of regions of Canada in apparent regional markets 
for Canadian manufactures) 


First Destination of Shipments 
British 
; oe Columbia, All 
Region of Origin Atlantic Guchess POntart Prairie soikon Canadian | Other er 
Provinces ue nvarlo | Provinces an Destina- | Countries Nalae 
North- ene nations 
west 
Territories 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Atlantic Provinces...... 40.1 13 0.8 0.6 0.3 3.2 5.7 3.6 
Quebec, Fs on sextet: Pay 66.1 14.8 1152 10.3 28.5 26.5 28.2 
QONtATIOUN akan eae 35.5 29.8 81.7 33n2 27.4 53563 46.3 52.1 
Prairie Provinces....... aif Pye | 1.8 49.0 7.6 8.8 3.3 7.9 
British Columbia, 
Yukon and North- 
west Territories...... 1.0 Ong 0.9 6.0 54.4 6.2 18.2 8.2 
Canada........ 10¢.0 | 100.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


It will be seen, for instance, that while manufacturers in the Atlantic Provinces send 
about the same percentage of their over-all shipments to Quebec as to Ontario, their per- 
centage penetration of the more distant but larger Ontario market is somewhat lower. 
Their percentage share of apparent markets for Canadian manufacturers declines with 
distance from the Atlantic region. 


Quebec manufacturers’ shipments to the Atlantic Provinces are more than half those of 
Ontario manufacturers, whereas the corresponding ratio is about one to three in the Western 
Canada market. This is not surprising since Quebec is nearer than Ontario to the Atlantic 
Provinces market. On the other hand, Quebec’s position relative to Ontario’s in the western 
provinces shows little decline as one progresses toward the Pacific Coast and actually rises 
in British Columbia. The fact that the largest manufacturing areas of both central prov- 
inces are roughly equidistant by rail from these markets is perhaps relevant but also im- 
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portant are the effects of specialization in Central Canada and the nature of regional de- 
mand. Concentrated demand for farm machinery in the Prairie Provinces, for instance, 
favours shipments from Ontario where Canadian production of farm machinery is highly 
concentrated; Quebec’s specialization in certain non-durable goods industries contributes 
to its relative strength in the British Columbia market. Again, it must be remembered 
that imported goods are not included and that manufacturers in a particular region may 
use secondary distributors to one market more than to another. 


It might be supposed that the manufacturers of the Prairie Provinces would not ship as 
large a percentage of their products outside their borders as do the manufacturers of some 
other regions, and thisis so. It might also be supposed that the Prairie Provinces’ markets 
for their products in other regions of Canada would be less diversified than for manufacturers 
of most other regions. This is not so, however, in the sense that shipments that do leave 
the Prairie Provinces to other parts of Canada are widely dispersed and relatively uncon- 
centrated geographically; roughly equivalent dollar amounts and percentages of the region’s 
over-all shipments go to Quebec, to Ontario and to British Columbia. 


A comparison of shipments of various regions to other regions, per capita of the re- 
ceiving region, yields somewhat similar patterns to those shown in Table 20, except that 
per capita disappearance of manufactures in some regions is much higher than in others. 
Table 21 shows the per capita disappearance in various provinces of the shipments of 
different industry groups. It will be seen that the apparent absorption of products is 
roughly the same in the more urbanized areas of Canada for some industries but for others 
it varies sharply. Investigation of the reasons for the variations points in some instances 
to meaningful differences in the market, to the probable influence of secondary distribution 
or possibly, in some cases, to anomalies in reporting. 


The manufacturing industries themselves use many products of Canadian factories, 
such as steel, cotton yarn or machinery. ‘Thus, provinces with highly developed manu- 
facturing industries not related to use of local natural resources should tend to have higher 
per capita receipts of manufactures on an over-all basis; Table 21 shows that this is so. In 
addition, high per capita personal income or high levels of construction activity in a par- 
ticular year should favour high per capita receipts of the products of certain industry 
groups, which appears to be the case. 


As in all the data, secondary distribution of lumber has distorted the distribution of 
shipments of the wood industries. The demand in the Prairie Provinces for agricultural 
machinery is reflected in a high per capita disappearance of products of the machinery in- 
dustries. Manitoba’s high per capita disappearance of products of the food and beverage 
industries and of a number of other industries undoubtedly reflects distributing activity 
located in Winnipeg, since the lower per capita disappearance of these industries’ products 
in Saskatchewan would hardly reflect a proportionately lower level of consumption by 
Saskatchewanians. Although variation in apparent absorption per capita in the individual 
Atlantic Provinces also reflects the effects of secondary distribution, there is doubtless an 
over-all influence from lower per capita personal incomes. 


When the data are examined at the level of shipments of individual industries, it ap- 
pears that the market is more influenced by population in some cases and by personal dis- 
posable income in others. Thus, per capita disappearance of the products of soft drink 
manufacturers is relatively stable across the country, except for being very high in Quebec, 
but it varies sharply if calculated on per thousand dollars of personal income which shows 
it to be much higher in lower income provinces. On the other hand, the disappearance of 
products of manufacturers of toilet preparations varies sharply per capita but is either $2 
or $3 per thousand dollars of personal disposable income for every province across Canada. 
This presumably reflects the partial luxury status of the goods. An adequate analysis of 
demand for consumer products must, of course, go beyond such simple comparisons and 
use more extensive data. The full report contains a wealth of information by province 
and by industry. 
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21.—Per Capita Disappearance in Province of First Destination of Shipments of the 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1967 


(In dollars per capita of province of first destination) 


Province of First Destination 


Industry. Group 


of Origin New- Prince N New 
found- | Edward Ss ote Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario 
land Island ete wick 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Food and beverage industries.................... 206 301 276 268 354 367 
‘Lebacco products industries... .. 6.0... 008cce ces ll 1 13 1 31 23 
PERI DOB AN CHUSUTICS « Jasiors shies sO ba 8 paises cena se iia 18 12 15 24 37 
PROACH OPM CUSULICS wie cits wands «onthe psaleemeog aires 8 14 9 12 21 20 
Me rMOANAUSHICS 3 ok cs ese Siena eee yes S 11 25 26 16 103 73 
REIN UIE MELISS cas ais oN tarese So caatagc pehoreias 7 14 8 9 24 15 
OHO GIT PTI US ULES. cis seen fis 8, ce gcrte ine cuareseraid atthe 31 1 1 44 69 56 
Wioonsncdustries asc. (ecmas ot ewckincacmstuiatncts see 24 18 1 1 43 45 
Furniture and fixture industries nee 9 21 21 1 31 37 
Raner and alhedindustries©, <sccecsvsies cin crea ns 20 30 32 70 92 117 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 14 1 21 19 47 62 
Primary metal industries. jececics coe seas 6 merdecre 19 1 30 29 80 194 
Métal fabricating Industries: ... 2.2... .2....64055- 57 74 86 74 100 174 
NERC ITIONY ANGUSULIES ey cice stattecicets scat: acktacorinine 21 25 26 37 42 76 
Transportation equipment industries............. 59 93 132 125 112 213 
Electrical products industries.................... 51 49 55 74 93 125 
Non-metallic mineral products industries........ 23 26 26 31 1 64 
Petroleum and coal products industries.......... 39 93 1 109 1 81 
Chemical and chemical products industries...... 50 81 i 72 91 133 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......... 11 21 21 22 46 72 
Ali Manufacturing Industries......... 682 1,036 978 1,112 1,513 1,982 


Province of First Destination 


Yukon 
Sask h nines 
. askat- Britis orth- 
Manitoba ahewaw Alberta Galamibialt west Canada 
Terri- 
tories 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Food and beverage industries..............00-+-- 336 242 324 319 440 338 
Tobacco products industries..................0. i 1 1 1 1 1 
Rib berandus tries: go tc.od aauersidewisiiesisclecwaee alerts 25 18 26 22 1 1 
CATNGEUNAUSEIICS yaaa tise asioe hee she crleteraeis" 19 9 11 12 4 17 
THEzbULGINGUSETICS. hosed cmbitoclonos scsi ee 53 15 22 29 10 65 
(Raritan tls 5.6 oaertec te erate cine aie oteiam sense cote 17 10 9 10 6 16 
Globhange INC UsUress hteicit fon tesves wice oie 65 47 46 49 22 57 
RoOdEIndIsEriCs ences dae chaees cater cece 1 42 61 121 161 52 
Furniture and fixture industries...............66. 33 19 26 30 1 1 
Paper and allied industries................ 63 22 40 68 13 85 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 38 20 28 35 1 45 
Primary metal industries.cesies cc fs vo veils vies ole 127 53 80 77 1 115 
Metal fabricating industries. ...........ssesecess 117 85 118 118 43 127 
WIR CHINGHY: MOUSLTIOS ne Sees oe rs ores Soa raee a tereio ete 58 70 61 48 27 56 
Transportation equipment industries............. 120 118 1 113 1 148 
Electrical products industries................0065 96 69 79 93 26 99 
Non-metallic mineral products industries........ 49 43 57 1 12 50 
Petroleum and coal products industries.......... 66 93 80 88 1 1 
Chemical and chemical products industries...... 80 “ 88 80 9 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......... 41 21 36 387 9 49 
All Manufacturing Industries......... 1,463 1,080 1,321 1,413 1,092 1,575 


eT 


1 Confidential. 
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Section 3.—Government Assistance to Manufacturing 


Subsection 1.—Federal Assistance to Manufacturing * 


The Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce (a merger of the former Depart- 
ments of Industry and of Trade and Commerce Apr. 1, 1969) has responsibility for stimulat- 
ing the establishment, growth and efficiency of the manufacturing, processing and tourist 
industries in Canada, and also for the development of export trade and external trade 
policies. It assists Canadian industries to initiate and take advantage of technological 
advances, improve products and services, increase productivity and expand domestic and 
foreign markets. To achieve these goals, a wide variety of programs and services are 
offered. At each phase of the product cycle—from research, development and design 
through production and marketing—the Department can assist with information and 
financial assistance. 


Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology (PAIT).—A program 
of forgiveable loans for the development of new products and processes was initiated in 
1965 and in 1970 was changed to provide non-repayable cash grants for qualifying projects. 
The objective of PAIT is to encourage industrial growth and production by providing 
financial assistance for the development of new or improved products and processes which 
incorporate new technology and offer good opportunities for commercial exploitation in 
domestic and international markets. 


Financial assistance in the form of a grant (normally 50 p.c. of the development and 
preproduction cost) is available to companies incorporated in Canada for projects to be 
carried out and exploited in Canada. Title to any invention or patent is vested in and 
remains the property of the company. Companies are expected to have the capabilities 
and facilities to undertake the development work and also to provide for the manufacture 
and sale of the resulting products. The program is designed to increase the technical 
competitiveness of Canadian industry and is also intended to help create an industrial 
environment attractive to Canada’s best-qualified scientific, technical and managerial 
personnel. 


To Mar. 31, 1970, 229 projects having a total estimated value of $72,000,000 had been 
assisted by the Government to the extent of approximately $37,000,000. 


Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act.—This legislation, enacted 
in March 1967 and administered by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
provides cash grants or equivalent tax credits equal to 25 p.c. of capital expenditures of 
corporations for scientific research and development conducted in Canada, and for the 
increase in current expenditures in Canada for scientific research and development over 
the average of such expenditures in the preceding five years. To qualify for a grant, expen- 
ditures must be for scientific research and development which, if successful, is likely to lead 
to or facilitate an extension of the business of the corporation. In addition, a corporation 
must undertake to exploit the results of the research and development in Canada and must 
normally be free to export products resulting from such research and development to all 
countries of the world. 


Automotive Program.—The Canada-—United States Agreement on Automotive 
Products signed by the Prime Minister of Canada and the President of the United States 
on Jan. 16, 1965, provides for the removal of tariffs and other impediments to trade between 
the two countries in motor vehicles and original equipment parts. The basic objectives 
of the Agreement are: creation of a broader market to permit benefits of specialization and 
scale; trade liberalization to enable both countries to participate in the North American 
market on a fair and equitable basis; and development of conditions in which market forces 
would operate to attain economic patterns of investment, production and trade. 


Z * Prepared in the Publicity Branch, Canadian Division, Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
ttawa. 
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As a result of this program, Canada is now producing an increasingly larger share of 
the total North American output of vehicles and components. Canadian exports of 
vehicles and parts and employment in this industry have increased substantially, and 
additional investment in new plants and expansion to existing facilities have been extensive. 
Although all of the objectives have not yet been fully realized, the Agreement is working 
well. 


Machinery Program.—A machinery program was introduced on Jan. 1, 1968, with 
the objective of increasing efficiency in Canadian industry by enabling machinery users to 
acquire advanced capital equipment at the lowest possible cost while affording Canadian 
machinery producers tariff protection on what they manufacture. At the same time, 
Canadian machinery producers are protected by a single statutory rate of duty which applies 
immediately when they are in a position to supply. This is particularly significant for 
Canadian producers of custom-engineered machinery. 


The program covers a broad range of machines classifiable under Tariff Item 42700-1 
including general-purpose machinery, metalworking and woodworking machinery, construc- 
tion and materials handling equipment and various types of special industry machinery, 
such as pulp and paper and plastics industry machinery, and service industry equipment. 
The statutory rate of duty under that Tariff Item is 23 p.c. British preferential and 15 p.c. 
most-favoured-nation. 


The program provides that the duty otherwise payable on machines, accessories, 
attachments, control equipment, tools and components, imported under Tariff Item 42700-1, 
may be remitted if such remission is in the public interest and the goods imported are not 
available from production in Canada. A Machinery and Equipment Advisory Board 
advises the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce regarding the eligibility of machinery 
for remission of duty in accordance with the provisions of the Tariff item. The Board, in 
turn, is assisted by the Branches of the Department concerned with individual industries, 
including machinery manufacturing. Final authority for granting remission lies with the 
Governor in Council. 


Under the program, machinery producers may also apply for remission of duty on 
production parts and components included in Tariff Item 42700-1 which they cannot 
procure in Canada. This provision is for the purpose of stimulating Canadian machinery 
manufacturers to specialize their production and enable them to compete more effectively. 


Building Equipment, Accessories and Materials Program (BEAM).—The 
BEAM program was established to assist in achieving greater efficiency and productivity 
in the manufacture and use of building equipment accessories and materials, thereby 
realizing economic gains from the industry’s domestic and foreign activities. The objec- 
tives of the program include: establishment of a comprehensive National Construction 
Information System; encouragement of modular dimensional standardization and co- 
ordination; acceleration of the industrialization of the building process; development and 
expansion of export markets; promotion of uniform building regulations and standards; 
and encouragement of building design excellence through awards programs. 


The program is being implemented and is subject to further development through the 
Construction Industry Development Council and in co-operation with industry through 
the major associations. The Council, which is responsible to the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce, is national in scope, comprised of 35 representatives of the manu- 
facturing, design and contracting sectors of the industry as well as labour unions, universi- 
ties and government. It provides a forum for industry-government dialogue on matters of 
economic and technological importance to the construction industry and a means of assist- 
ing the industry to become a modern integrated industry with a high potential for com- 
peting in export markets. Co-operating directly in the BEAM program are the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, the Association of 
Consulting Engineers of Canada, the Specification Writers Association and the National 
Home Builders Association. 
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Having established the needs and priorities for construction information in Canada, 
ways in which a comprehensive and flexible information system can be developed have been 
identified. An experimental system has been put into operation and user reactions are 
being assessed. At the same time, a thesaurus of Canadian construction industry termi- 
nology is being developed in both English and French to enable users to find terms for 
given meanings and to resolve the ambiguity in natural language terminology. Originally, 
the Industry Advisory Committee on Construction Information Systems advised depart- 
mental officers on this aspect of the BEAM program. Now this group functions as a sub- 
committee of the Construction Industry Development Council. 


The Department has developed a program to encourage the increased use of dimen- 
sional standardization of building components. Initially, a series of six conferences was 
held to acquaint policymakers within the industry with the technological and economic 
advantages of modular standardization. Following these conferences a continuing program 
of Clinics of Modular Practice was organized, the clinics being held in all parts of Canada 
to instruct architects, engineers, draftsmen and building supervisors on modular principles 
in buildings. Over 90 clinics have been held to date and more than 5,000 design profes- 
sionals, draftsmen, contractors and manufacturers have participated. A directory of 
Canadian Modular Building Components was published and distributed and a second 
edition is being prepared in both English and French. 


Further, orderly intelligent industrialization of the building process has been en- 
couraged under BEAM through technical missions, publications and conferences. In 
this connection, a National Conference on a Systems Approach to Building was held in 
April 1968 to inform all sectors of the industry on the development of industrialized building 
techniques, following which seven regional conferences were held in October-November 
1969 across Canada, with leading authorities participating in the lectures and seminars. 
More than 2,500 senior representatives of the design profession and industry attended. 


It seems likely that the BEAM Industry Advisory Committees on Modular Coordina- 
tion and Industrialized Building Techniques and Systems will be integrated to serve as a 
sub-committee on systems building to the Construction Industry Development Council. 


The promotion of universal use of the National Building Code is continuing. Ontario 
is taking specific action in this regard and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia are considering similar action. An index of all codes, 
standards and specifications used in the Canadian construction industry has been compiled, 
which will facilitate wider use of such standards in the industry. 


Industrial Design.—The design program, under authority of the National Design 
Council Act, administered by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, imple- 
ments programs to promote and expedite improvement in the products of Canadian industry. 
The Department is also responsible for developing and carrying out programs and projects 
that may be appropriate to the utilization of improved industrial design. 


Current design programs include: financial and technical assistance to co-operating 
educational institutes for the purpose of introducing design training at the technical and 
university levels; seminars on various facets of design for the benefit of the professions, 
educators, business executives and the general public; awards programs for achievements 
over a broad field of design endeavour; the awarding of scholarships for advanced training 
in industrial design in Canada and abroad; the awarding of grants for design research and 
design promotion in Canada; and the provision of technical and financial assistance to 
committees and groups dedicated to the implementation of programs to foster good design 
on a national, regional or industry basis. 


Extensive studies conducted in 1969 into the state of design in Canada revealed that 
the focus of attention should be directed to the manufacturing sector. As a result, the 
operation of the Design Canada Centres ceased on Mar. 31, 1970, and a program of in- 
dustrial design assistance was introduced in 1970-71, under which financial support is given 
to the manufacturing industries that demonstrate their interest in developing new and 
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improved designs by employing qualified industrial design services. Such assistance is 
available to companies incorporated in Canada, to groups of companies organized as con- 
sortia, and to trade associations that can satisfy program requirements; it is concentrated 
on relatively short-term projects of product innovation and is limited to 50 p.c. of the 
industrial design operational and administrative costs, subject to the technical and com- 
mercial feasibility of the project. 

In recognition of the outstanding contribution of Canadian business management 
toward the cause of good design, a National Design Council Chairman’s Award for Design 
Management was introduced in 1970, to be presented to the management which, in the 
Council’s opinion, does the most to integrate and efficiently apply good corporate design 
policy. This Award is conceived in the broadest terms of a total design management 
context—from the premises to the packaging. 


Defence Industry Productivity Program.—This program (combining the former 
Industry Modernization for Defence Exports Program and the Development Sharing 
Program) is designed to enhance the technological competence of the Canadian defence 
industry in its export activities by providing financial assistance to industrial firms for 
selected projects. Emphasis is placed on those areas of defence technology having civil 
export sales potential. Assistance may cover the development of products for export 
purposes; the acquisition of modern machine tools and other advanced manufacturing equip- 
ment to meet exacting military standards; and assistance with preproduction expenses to 
establish manufacturing sources in Canada for export markets. 


Projects initiated under this program have greatly assisted industry in developing 
skills on a specialized basis in fields of technology that have defence and civil applications, 
which Canada is favourably situated to exploit. Costs of these projects are shared by the 
Department and the Canadian firm concerned, and, in some instances, by the governments 
of other NATO countries. Manufacturing equipment projects are selected for assistance 
on the basis that the machinery acquired will make a significant contribution to increased 
productivity. Generally this means that the machinery is the most advanced of its type, 
such as numerically controlled metalworking equipment. 


Automotive Adjustment Assistance Program.—This program, which remains in 
force until June 30, 1971, offers opportunities to Canadian automotive parts manufacturers 
for expanded production, rationalization of output and reduced costs. In order to take 
advantage of these opportunities, Canadian parts makers must engage in substantial re- 
equipment and plant expansion programs. Term loans are made available for the financing 
of the acquisition, construction, installation and modernization of facilities or machinery 
and for use as working capital. To further assist automotive parts producers to become 
more productive and competitive, the Adjustment Assistance Board considers applications 
for tariff remission on imported machinery and equipment used in the production of original 
equipment automotive parts, accessories and tooling, when such machinery and equipment 
are not available from Canadian sources in time to meet production schedules. 


General Adjustment Assistance Program.—The objectives of this program, which 
are related to the Kennedy Round Agreements, are to enable Canadian industries to benefit 
as much as possible from the widening markets and the increased scope for specialization 
and longer production runs, and to assist firms adversely affected by increased imports 
resulting from tariff quotas made by Canada to adapt to more competitive conditions. 
Under this program, the Government proposes to offer insurance on the major share of 
risk of loss for industrial adjustment assistance loans made by private lenders. Where 
injury can be proved, direct loans may be made. Assistance in the form of grants may also 
be offered to manufacturers to contribute to the costs of preparing adjustment proposals 
to improve production, marketing and financial operations. 


Ship Construction Subsidy Regulations.—Since 1967, the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce has been responsible for shipbuilding matters, including the Ship 
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Construction Subsidy Regulations and certain sections of the Income Tax Act and Regula- 
tions. The industry continues to respond to the policy of national competition for govern- 
ment shipbuilding requirements and has made active use of the subsidy program for com- 
mercial vessels. The latter provided a subsidy rate of 25 p.c. for vessels other than fishing 
trawlers for the period 1966-69, after which time it is being reduced by 3 of 1 p.c. each quarter 
until a rate of 17 p.c. is reached in 1973. For fishing vessels, the subsidy rate is 35 p.c. 
With the support of other programs, the Department has encouraged the development of 
production of marine components and exports in this area have been increased. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Assistance to Manufacturing * 


Assistance given by the respective provincial governments to manufacturing within 
their own territories is outlined in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government offers the following forms of 
assistance to prospective manufacturing firms: 


(1) The government offers advice and assistance to prospective industry in determining desir- 
able plant location in the province and in the preparation of feasibility studies. Information 
can be made available on the source and availability of raw materials, transportation costs, 
labour costs and a variety of other economic data. The government will transport industri- 
alists anywhere in the province so that they may obtain a first-hand look at potential 
plant sites. 


(2) Financial assistance may be provided by the government directly or through its Crown 
corporation, the Newfoundland Industrial Development Corporation and may take the 
form of loans against the securities offered by the prospective enterprise, or the acquisition 
and holding of shares or other securities of any company wherever incorporated, with the 
right of the enterprise to buy back these shares. 


(8) Buildings, where they exist, and land may be provided on very attractive terms. 


(4) Based on cost-benefit analyses, the government might be willing to subsidize the cost 
of electric power. 


(5) In two special areas within the province (Stephenville and Bell Island) the Newfoundland 
Government is prepared, for a period of two years after production commences, to exempt 
prospective firms from the province’s share of the corporation income tax. 


(6) In special instances and in two special areas (Stephenville and Bell Island), the Newfound- 
land Government is prepared to exempt prospective firms from the provincial sales tax 
on original machinery, equipment and material used for plant construction or expansion. 


(7) Development operators may be exempted from paying the provincial tax on diesel oil and 
gasoline used in manufacturing or processing operations. 


(8) Industrial training facilities are available throughout the province for specialized courses 
to meet the requirements of incoming industry. 


Prince Edward Island.—Provincial assistance to manufacturing is generally fun- 
nelled through Industrial Enterprises Incorporated (IEI), a Crown corporation of the 
Prince Edward Island Government. It is prepared to offer assistance to prospective 
Island industries by way of long-term financing at attractive rates of interest. In addition, 
IEI assists industries by acting as a clearing house for information regarding alternate 
sources of credit in financing through other lending institutions or outright grants that may 
be available from government sources. IEI is also equipped to provide research and man- 
agement services to existing Island industries or to groups contemplating new projects 
on the Island. 


The Act incorporating IEI is particularly flexible in the terms of reference describing 
the manner in which IEHI may participate financially in assisting industry in the province. 
Participation is generally by way of a first mortgage on facilities but could well be in the 
form of an equity position. The ratio of IEI’s participation to that contributed by the 
investors has been very generous in the past and, necessarily, will be negotiated on an 
individual project basis in the future. 


* Prepared by the provincial authorities concerned. 


An interesting and efficient machine is used 
to fold facial tissues in a paper products 
plant. 


Drilling printed wiring boards in a shop 
that turns out many kinds of telephone 
equipment. 


Yorkmen building a portion of 

duct that will feed air into 

e tail-mounted engine of a 
jetliner. 


A large meat-packing establishment produces great quan- 
tities of a very popular product. 
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Nova Scotia.—The Province of Nova Scotia offers two programs of direct financial 
assistance to new or expanding manufacturers. 


(1) Industrial Estates Limited ([EL), a Crown corporation of the province formed in 
1957, will finance 100 p.c. of the cost of land and buildings and at least 60 p.c. of the installed 
cost of machinery and equipment of new or expanding Nova Scotia manufacturers. The 
terms and conditions of financing made with clients are negotiable. [EL has made special 
arrangements with most Nova Scotia municipalities whereby the local taxes paid by its 
clients are limited to 1 p.c. of the building cost for a period of 10 years. 


(2) The Industrial Loan Board (ILB), affiliated with the Department of Trade and 
Industry, provides mortgage financing for a wide range of new or expanding manufacturers 
and processors and, in addition, financing is made available to businesses providing tourist 
accommodation facilities. [Eligible businesses may receive up to 75 p.c. of the cost of land, 
buildings, equipment, furnishings and other chattels taken as security. The term of loan 
for industrial enterprises is 15 years and for tourist and accommodation facilities, 20 years. 


The special municipal tax assistance, mentioned above, is authorized under the Nova 
Scotia Bonus Act. 


It should be mentioned, in addition, that the Cape Breton Development Corporation, 
a federal Crown agency, is responsible for fostering greater economic activity in the Cape 
Breton area of Nova Scotia through the promotion of industries. The program is very 
flexible and the actual amount of financial assistance that will be provided to any one com- 
pany or group will depend upon the over-all merits of the individual case. (See Index.) 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Department of Economic Growth has the 
key function of planning, directing and co-ordinating the broad strategy of economic and 
industrial development activities in the province. This, to a large extent, involves the 
provision of assistance to encourage existing industry to expand and new industry to estab- 
lish. In order to carry out this function, the Department consists of three operating 
Branches. 


(1) The Industrial Finance Board guarantees the repayment of loans by persons, 
associations or corporations engaged in industry. Applications are accepted from manu- 
facturers only and the assistance takes the form of a guarantee of a bank loan or bond 
issue. Loans are to be secured by a first charge on real property, machinery and equipment. 


(2) The Industrial Services Branch provides support services to industry through two 
Divisions: the Marketing Services Division complements the work ef the federal Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce with a substantial external trade promotion pro- 
gram, including trade fairs and missions, licensing arrangements and assistance in documen- 
tation and provides local industry with export opportunities; the Engineering Services 
Division has the prime responsibility for implementing the government’s program of 
maximizing New Brunswick product content in public construction and the provision of 
industrial engineering assistance, production control and other engineering services. 


(3) The Development Co-ordination Branch is responsible for co-ordinating the develop- 
ment efforts of the various provincial departments and agencies. It also acts as the pro- 
vincial liaison unit with the federal Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 


In addition, the New Brunswick Development Corporation, a Crown agency, was 
established to develop existing and introduce new industry to the province. It is em- 
powered to make loans or guarantees of loans, security being usually taken in the form of a 
first mortgage. The Corporation must be satisfied that the funds required could not be 
obtained from conventional sources on reasonable terms and conditions. 


A Project Branch undertakes feasibility studies required by industrial principals wish- 
ing to establish manufacturing facilities within the province. It investigates, for example, 
markets, resources, labour, transport, plant location, economic viability, etc., as required. 
An Engineering Branch advises on all engineering aspects for any new developments and 
expansion proposals. It has also developed and administers three industrial parks, each 
of which is set up as a separate company. 
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Another agency directed toward the economic development of the province is the New 
Brunswick Research and Productivity Council (see p. 494). The Council is an industrial 
research and development consulting organization and the source of technical information 
on processes, machinery, plant, etc., and industrial engineering advice and assistance to 
local industry. A wide selection of testing and calibration services is provided. 


Quebec.—Over the years, the Quebec Government has developed a number of measures 
intended to give direct stimulation to industrial development in the province; these cover 
three of the most important aspects of industrial development—capital investment, taxa- 
tion and grants. The programs under which the government may grant incentives to 
investment include: aid to regional industrial development; financial aid to selected in- 
dustries; and financial aid to key industries. 


The regional industrial development program applies to all capital investment in 
manufacturing outside of the industrial area of Montreal. Investment must be for the 
building or expansion of plant or for the purchase of machines or equipment, and it must 
be of the order of at least $50,000. The area eligible for grants under this program is divided 
into two zones. In Zone I, which is the Montreal area, the grant equals 25 p.c. of capital 
investment up to $500,000. In Zone II, which is the remainder of the eligible area, the 
grant equals 40 p.c. of the first $250,000 of investment plus 30 p.c. of the next $750,000 plus 
25 p.c. of the remainder, up to a maximum of $500,000. 


The financial aid to selected industries program permits grants to be made to manu- 
turers investing in certain industrial production equal to 15 p.c. of their investment up to a 
total of $500,800. This program applies to the administrative area surrounding Montreal 
with the exception of a zone some 20 miles wide measured from the centre of the city proper. 
Conditions of eligibility are based generally on the competitive capacity of the product 
concerned—one not manufactured in sufficient quantity in Quebec or one destined largely 
for export. To be eligible, a firm must export one third of the value of production resulting 
from assisted investment. 


The financial aid to key industries program is intended to promote development in 
Quebec of technologically advanced industries or to promote the manufacture of new pro- 
ducts offering some prospect of serving the international market. To be eligible for this 
assistance, the minimum investment must be $5,000,000. The amount of the grant is 
20 p.c. of the first $10,000,000 plus 10 p.c. of the remainder; the maximum grant is $5,000,000. 
The program applies only to areas not covered by the federal Regional Development Grant 
Act. A firm benefiting under the program must undertake to spend on research in Quebec 
during the 10 years following the opening of the plant, an amount at least equal to the grant 
acquired. Moreover, it must agree to employ, within three years of application, graduates 
of Quebec universities at the rate of one graduate for every $50,000 of grant. 


Over and above these investment incentive programs, the Quebec Government con- 
siders it advisable to grant manufacturing firms a reduction in taxes on profits for their in- 
vestment in Quebec. Here, too, eligibility is governed by building or expansion of plants 
or purchase of new machinery and equipment. The taxation easement allows for a reduc- 
tion in taxable revenue amounting to 30 p.c. of all investment exceeding $50,000. 


The Quebec Government grants industrial credit through the Industrial Credit Board 
which was set up in 1967. The Board grants loans to new or existing manufacturing enter- 
prises for the purchase of land, for the purchase or construction of buildings and for the 
purchase of machinery or equipment. It gives credit to small and medium-sized firms at 
reasonable rates if they are not able to find it elsewhere, provided they show a potential for 
growth and furnish adequate guarantees. 


Ontario.—The Province of Ontario gives direct assistance for industrial expansion 
and increased trade through the Ontario Development Corporation (ODC), a Crown 
agency for economic and regional development which is answerable to the Legislature 
through the Minister of Trade and Development. The ODC program provides interest- 
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free forgiveable loans; term loans at reasonable rates of interest; technical and advisory 
services; and rental and leaseback of manufacturing plants in approved areas. Forgiveable 
loans, generally representing about one third of the total capital requirement, are forgiven 
over a six-year period as the company meets commitments. Term financing is provided 
through mortgages, debentures, etc., in many of Ontario’s smaller centres of population. 
Loans may run up to 20 years and are available for construction of new manufacturing 
buildings or the extension of existing buildings, and for purchase of new manufacturing 
equipment that will substantially add to employment. The Corporation may also act as 
a catalyst in arranging financial packages for companies, and will provide advice on ob- 
taining financing from private lenders, government and other sources. 


Equalization of Industrial Opportunity (EIO).—Under this program, started in 1967, 
secondary manufacturing companies establishing new facilities in provincial equalization 
areas or making approved additions to existing facilities are eligible for EIO loans. The 
loans are available to companies building new plants and will also apply on new machinery 
when 75 p.c. of the machinery installed is new. 


Northern Ontario Development.—A new Northern Ontario Development Corporation was 
formed in 1970, offering loan and advisory services. This Corporation is part of a large 
reorganization of services for northern Ontario. 


Trade and Development.—The Trade and Industry Division of the Department of 
Trade and Development provides advisory services on financial and marketing matters 
through four Branches: the Industrial Development Branch provides market research 
information, details of land and building costs, municipal services, energy and labour costs, 
incorporation and customs laws, material sources, and transportation facilities; the Market- 
ing Branch assists Ontario companies to export by sending trade missions abroad, by 
bringing in foreign buyers and through educational programs; the Research Branch pro- 
vides economic studies for the Division and may also undertake short-term research for 
industry; and the International Branch operates a trade and industry counselling service 
in 14 world markets—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, London, Frankfurt, Milan, Stockholm, Vienna, Brussels and Tokyo. 


The Department of Trade and Development also operates an immigration service to 
assist Ontario employers seeking staff. 


The Sheridan Park Research Community.—The Sheridan Park Corporation has estab- 
lished the Sheridan Park Research Community at Mississauga, which has research labora- 
tories and facilities that offer an interchange of ideas and techniques and help participating 
companies to stay competitive in world markets. Research creates new and improved 
products as well as better utilization of natural resources. This unique $36,000,000 com- 
munity employs some 1,600 persons in nine resident companies and corporations. 


The Ontario Economic Council_—This 20-member advisory group reports to Cabinet 
on methods to encourage maximum development of human and material resources through- 
out Ontario. Members of the Council are private citizens who serve without pay. (See 
Index.) 


Manitoba.—The Department of Industry and Commerce, established in 1948, is the 
focal point of provincial government effort in the drive for economic development in Mani- 
toba. To carry forward a comprehensive range of economic development programs, the 
Department has established various branches and agencies, using an organizational con- 
cept that provides industry specialization combined with comprehensive program support. 


The Industry Group consists of five Branches with the specific commodity interests 
of: Food Products; Chemicals; Machinery and Equipment; Industrial Materials and 
Services; and Textiles and Consumer Goods. Each is charged with the responsibility of 
fostering maximum economic growth in its sector, through expansion of existing firms and 
attraction of new investment. Each has the function of studying trends in its sector, 
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identifying business opportunities, and assisting firms through market research, business 
development, trade development and casework. The Programs Group has four Branches 
directly concerned with the implementation of programs in the areas of economic research, 
product development, production efficiency, manpower recruitment and regional devel- 
opment. 


Some 50 professionals plan and carry out all programs, consulting and engineering 
services, and research activities. In addition, the Department works closely with other 
agencies on matters affecting Manitoba’s economic development. The following three 
associated agencies are special-purpose bodies of private citizens supported by Department 
staff. 


The Manitoba Export Corporation assists Manitoba firms in developing export sales. 
It works closely with each industry Branch and is empowered to appoint agents abroad 
and to handle exports for Manitoba manufacturers. Services include extensive practical 
advice on pricing documentation, export procedures and tariffs. The Corporation can 
assume all the duties of an export department for Manitoba companies. The Manitoba 
Design Institute promotes and encourages the application of industrial design principles 
in Manitoba companies through a series of seminars, workshops, product evaluation ses- 
sions, packaging clinics and direct assistance. The Manitoba Research Council promotes 
facilities to enhance the applied research and development capabilities of Manitoba indus- 
tries; provides information to industry regarding sources of financial assistance for research 
and development; and works with research units and reference authorities throughout the 
world to assemble and present the latest in theoretical, technical and practica! know-how 
to Manitoba producers. (See also p. 496.) 


The Department of Industry and Commerce has introduced two new programs to 
provide assistance. The first is the establishment of Industrial Fellowships to stimulate 
the creation of industrial enterprises and the second is the formation of four committees 
to help develop centres of excellence in research. 


The Manitoba Development Corporation—This is a Crown corporation established in 
1958 to provide financing for new and existing manufacturing and processing industries, 
for the tourist industry and for community development corporations in the province. In 
considering applications for financial assistance, the Corporation is influenced mainly by 
sound business practices and the potential contribution to the economic growth of Mani- 
toba, including the creation of employment opportunities. Given these considerations, 
loans are usually extended when financing is not otherwise available on reasonable terms 
and conditions, provided the owner has invested a reasonable amount of capital in the 
business. The terms of repayment can be tailored to suit the requirements of the in- 
dividual applicant. 


Manitoba Regional Development Corporations—By Manitoba legislation, enacted in 
1964, these essentially autonomous organizations came into being to undertake promotion 
in a wide sphere of regional interests. They were created to promote industrial, commer- 
cial and tourist developments in their respective areas and to respond more effectively to 
the changes taking place in rural areas. They represent a unique instrument in Manitoba 
and have proved extremely effective in meeting the challenges of regional development 
through improved communication with people at the regional level. The Department of 
Industry and Commerce has encouraged the formation of regional development corpora- 
tions in Manitoba and the Manitoba Government has contributed to their operating costs. 
At present, seven regional development corporations, encompassing all of Manitoba except 
Metropolitan Winnipeg, have been formed. 


Manitoba Incentives to Industry—The Province of Manitoba offers an improved in- 
centives program for Manitoba companies generally engaged in production/processing, 
distribution or specialized construction. These incentive programs are offered through 
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the Department of Industry and Commerce to help Manitoba firms pay for growth-plan 
costs in the following six areas of industrial interest. 

(1) The Feasibility Studies Incentive Program has been established to share the costs incurred 

by eligible Manitoba companies undertaking feasibility studies to develop plans for com- 


pany growth and assist in application for new grants offered by the federal Department 
of Regional Economic Expansion. 


(2) Technical Assistance Incentives are available to aid Manitoba firms to retain private con- 
sulting and advisory services, thus permitting Manitoba companies to take advantage of 
modern management techniques to improve manufacturing productivity, product acceptance 
and organizational control and efficiency. 


(3) Design Improvement Incentives are available to aid Manitoba firms to retain private 
consulting and advisory services. The purpose is to assist Manitoba companies with the 
improvement of market acceptance and competitiveness of existing products, with the 
creation of profitable new products and generally to improve their competitive position 
in national and international markets. 


(4) The Research and Development Incentives Program enables eligible Manitoba com- 
panies to obtain assistance for product innovation and testing. The objective is to encourage 
the introduction of new products or a radical improvement of existing products, through 
research and development. 


(5) The Exports Incentives Program assists eligible Manitoba companies seeking new export 
markets by participating in defraying the costs incurred in approved advertising, sales 
promotion or merchandising in new export markets. 


(6) The Manpower Development Incentives Program assists Manitoba companies in the estab- 
lishment of effective manpower development and training programs for employees, through 
a sharing of costs incurred for the professional advice necessary to set up such programs. 


Saskatchewan.—Assistance to industry in Saskatchewan is given through the De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce, the main functions of which are to provide co-ordi- 
nation for resource industries with all locational factors and problems connected with 
major resource development; to identify and promote secondary industrial opportunities 
and provide service to local secondary industry; to promote domestic and export marketing 
of products produced in Saskatchewan; and to stimulate, co-ordinate and promote the 
development of tourism in the province. The Department also assists industry by spon- 
soring or supporting trade shows, industrial seminars and displays of Saskatchewan prod- 
ucts at provincial, national and international fairs and exhibitions. 


The Industry Incentives Act—In March 1970, the Saskatchewan Legislature passed 
the Industry Incentives Act, the purpose of which is to encourage the establishment, ex- 
pansion and modernization of industry in certain areas of the province. The Act, which is 
administered by the Department of Industry and Commerce, provides forgiveable loans 
amounting to either $5,000 for each job created in the operation of the new or expanded 
facility, 20 p.c. of the capital cost of establishing, expanding or modernizing the facility, 
or $300,000, whichever amount is the least. One tenth of the loan will be forgiven each 
year until the end of the fifth year, when the balance will be forgiven provided the company 
has performed satisfactorily. Provincial loans will not be made in those areas eligible to 
receive Federal Government incentive grants. 


The Saskatchewan Economic Development Corporation (Sedco).—Assistance to industry 
is also given by the Saskatchewan Government through the loan program of Sedco, a Crown 
agency established in 1963. Assistance is intended for primary or secondary manufac- 
tures, including certain specialized agricultural businesses. Enterprises may be of any 
size, they may be local, provincial, national or foreign organizations and ownership may 
take any form. An industrial enterprise is defined as an industry’ engaged wholly in ex- 
tracting or processing natural or mineral resources, but not basic farming operations; a 
secondary manufacturing industry or one engaged in processing agricultural products; 
and an industry serving the former or one of service to agriculture. A specialized agri- 
cultural operation is one whose investment is centred in fixed assets other than land, such 
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as in machinery, equipment and buildings. Loans are normally mortgage loans secured 
by a pledge of the fixed assets of the borrower, repayable for a specific term but, in appro- 
priate circumstances, other forms of financing may be arranged. 


In addition to loans, Sedco can provide or arrange to provide industrial sites, buildings 
and plants on lease, lease-purchase arrangements or by outright sale. 


Alberta.—The Province of Alberta assists industry through the services of the Alberta 
Commercial Corporation, a Crown corporation established in 1964. As a means of further 
strengthening the industrial base in the province, a program of financial assistance is offered 
to new incoming manufacturers as well as to the expansion programs of existing Alberta 
concerns, and financial assistance is provided in various forms to industries unable to 
obtain suitable financing through other sources. 


The assistance is intended primarily for small manufacturers and producers and 
provides the financing of inventories of raw and/or finished materials, the financing or re- 
financing of plant equipment, the financing of plant-sites including land and buildings, 
and, at present on an experimental basis, the provision of leased premises under sub-lease. 


Under the banner ‘‘Assistance to Industry”’, the service operates on an assist basis. 
The company and its principals are expected to lay the financial foundations and the 
Alberta Commercial Corporation then fills requirements not provided for by the banks or 
other lending institutions. Inventery financing is usually limited to about 75 p.c. of costs; 
on loans covering equipment or plant-sites, the level is set to suit the purpose and usually 
runs to about 60 p.c. Inventory financing lends itself to the broadest application among 
manufacturers and producers, since most of such industries face inventory problems and, 
when these are solved, operating capital problems usually disappear. Hence the service 
provides an alternative to the facilities of other lending institutions. In these specific 
areas, the Corporation is unique in Alberta. 


Under inventory financing contracts, the Corporation actually purchases and stores 
inventory for resale to the Alberta industries being served and all benefits, such as savings 
through bulk buying, etc., go to the industries. Equipment and building finance contracts 
are designed to suit the needs and future planning of the operating company and the periods 
over which these contracts extend vary in accordance with their respective needs. Repay- 
ment is made against a blended schedule of monthly payments allowing the company to 
budget ahead accordingly. 


Service under the program is provided through the Corporation’s head office in Ed- 
monton and its southern area office in Calgary. Financing programs are individually 
dealt with through an experienced staff of professional personnel. Applications for as- 
sistance call for suitable back-up material, such as financial statements, etc., which is 
studied and broadly assessed. Applications are considered for approval by the Board of 
Directors and, under normal circumstances, funds are scheduled to flow in four to six 
weeks. All funds employed under the various schemes call for interest at a favourable 
rate and security is in the form of clear first charges with suitable involvement of the prin- 
cipals and the prudent stabilizing of the company’s economic structure for the period of the 
undertaking. 


A further and often equally or even more important function of the Corporation is 
that of providing guidance to small manufacturers and producers in management prob- 
lems. Such assistance is usually applied, without cost, with the object of helping the 
manufacturers lay down strong procedural foundations upon which to build and better 
attract suitable financing as a result. These operations are directed toward the regular 
professional counselling services at the earliest suitable moment and as soon as their budg- 
ets allow. 


The services of the Corporation are continuously examined and updated as a means 
of keeping all aspects of the program fully abreast of the changing needs of industry. 
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British Columbia.—The functions of the Department of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce are to encourage industry, to extend foreign trade, to investigate 
matters of economic importance, to collect and publish statistical information, and to 
assist in regional industrial development. In these fields, the Department is organized 
to assist existing activities and encourage new enterprises by placing its facilities at their 
disposal, and to co-operate in all problems incidental to establishment. Direct financial 
assistance is not provided for manufacturers except for the provision of bounties for the 
production of blister copper or refined copper (not yet exercised) and a bounty for pig iron 
of British Columbia origin used for steel-making purposes in the province. 


The chief means employed by the British Columbia Government to promote industrial 
development are: (1) to develop the basic provincial infrastructure, including the extension 
of rail services to northern centres by the provincially owned Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way, and to develop electric power facilities by the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority; (2) to provide economic data and analysis relating to markets, production, wage 
costs, ete. (a function of the Economics and Statistics Branch of the Department of Indus- 
trial Development, Trade, and Commerce); and (3) to assist in locating plant sites. 


The Department maintains industrial and trade promotion offices in London, England, 
and also in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


One man monitors more 
than 60 varying types 
of dyeing machines 
from the central control 
room. All werkers dis- 
placed as a result of 
the new operations 
were given alternate 
employment by _ the 
company. 


The first fully computerized dyehouse 
of its kind in Canada is on line in the 
Cowansville, Que., plant of one of the 
country’s largest textile manufac- 
turers. The system, built at a cost of 
$1,800,000, controls a greater num- 
ber of diversified dyeing machines 
than any other known dyehouse in 
the world. 


A length of freshly dyed fabric is 

extracted from a dye machine in one 

of the few manual stages left in the 
dyeing operation. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 shows 
the amounts spent by each of the various industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 brings 
together a number of summaries of related series on construction activity—value of work 
performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid, numbers 
employed, and building permits issued. Government aid to house-building, construction 
of dwelling units and housing statistics of the 1966 Census are covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipmentf 


A survey carried out early in 1970 indicated that capital expenditures in Canada by 
business establishments, institutions, governments and house-builders are expected to 
reach $17,865,000,000 during that year. This total represents an increase of about 7 p.c. 
over the $16,612,000,000 estimated for 1969. Within the total, outlays for new construc- 
tion are expected to rise by some 7 p.c. and those for new machinery and equipment by 
slightly more than 8 p.c. above the comparable 1969 expenditures. 


The capital program planned for 1970, if accomplished, would match the estimated 
increase in investment spending for 1969 and would represent a rising level of activity in 


* Except where otherwise noted, prepared (June 1970) in the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

+ Capital expenditure figures for 1968 and earlier years are final and those for 1969 are preliminary and subject to 
revision at a later date. Capital expenditures for 1968 and 1969, as well as intentions for 1970, appear in greater detail 
in the publication Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1970, available from Information Canada (Catalogue 
No. 61-205). 
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volume terms. These increases follow two years of marginal increase in value terms and a 
decline in the physical volume of investment activity if allowance is made for price increases 
during the two years. The rate of increase expected in 1970 is similar to the average 
experienced over the past decade and will provide moderate growth impetus to the economy 
without placing generally excessive demands on investment supporting activities. 


With the exception of housing, planned eapital spending for 1970 for all other major 
sectors of the economy is expected to be higher than the 1969 level. Spending plans of 
business involve an increase of 11 p.c. and social capital outlays by institutions and 
governments are expected to rise by 10 p.c. House-building activity, on the other hand, is 
expected to decline by 5 p.c. following a record year in 1969. 


The pattern of investment expenditures expected in 1970 differs considerably from 
that experienced in 1969. In the latter year, the most buoyant area of investment was 
house-building which recorded an increase of 20 p.c. Business investment advanced by 
about 7 p.c. following declines in the previous two years, and capital outlays by govern- 
ments and institutions were slightly lower than in 1968. Results of the 1970 survey 
indicate that planned spending for new construction will rise by about 7 p.c. in 1970, with 
a 5-p.c. decline in residential construction more than offset by a 13-p.c. rise in non-residen- 
tial construction. Outlays for the acquisition of new machinery and equipment are ex- 
pected to be 8 p.c. above those of 1969. 


The breakdown of capital spending plans for 1970 by region reveals that capital outlays 
may be above the 1969 level by about 6 p.c. in the Atlantic region, Quebec and British 
Columbia and by 14 p.c. in Ontario. Outlays in the Prairie region, however, are not 
expected to exceed those of 1969. Considerable variations exist among the individual 
provinces of the Atlantic and Prairie regions. Plans for the Atlantic Provinces suggest 
that there will be a decline in New Brunswick, but an increase of 16 p.c. in Newfoundland 
and lesser increases in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. Similarly in the Prairie 
Provinces, an increase of 4 p.c. is planned in Alberta but expenditures in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba are expected to decline moderately. 


The spending sectors that contribute to the expected strengths and weaknesses vary 
considerably from region to region. Business investment is expected to increase in all 
regions except the Prairie Provinces, where a moderate decline may occur. The most 
rapid growth is expected in Ontario where plans by business show an increase of more than 
26 p.c., largely attributable to higher spending on commodity-producing plants, stores and 
commercial buildings. Business spending is expected to rise in the Atlantic Provinces by 
8 p.c., in Quebec by 6 p.c. and in British Columbia by 7 p.c. In the Atlantic Provinces 
the main area of strength is in primary industry construction and a significant increase 
is also expected in spending on electric power facilities in Newfoundland and on manu- 
facturing in Nova Scotia. In Quebec, a moderately higher level of spending is expected in 
most major sectors. In British Columbia, the most important contributor to the added 
strength is an expanded program in utilities but, with the exception of commercial building, 
all other major sectors show moderate gains. In the Prairie Provinces, business investment 
as a whole is likely to be below the level of 1969 with the only major elements of strength 
occurring in oil and gas developments and manufacturing in Alberta. House-building is 
likely to decline in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces but modest increases are 
recorded for the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Social capital outlays are expected to increase in all regions in 1970. The largest 
increase of 12 p.c. is expected in the Prairie Provinces, followed by increases of about 11 p.c. 
in British Columbia and of about 10 p.c. in Quebec; moderate advances are also expected 
for the Atlantic Provinces and Ontario. 


It should be noted that, in the smaller provinces in particular, individual projects or 
special conditions in one industry may have an important bearing on the year-to-year trend 
in total investment. For example, a decline in planned outlays by the New Brunswick 
paper industry, where some large projects reached the completion stage, accounts for most 
of the reduction in that province. On the other hand, the marked increase expected in 
Newfoundland is largely the result of an expanded program for electric power facilities. 
It should also be noted that actual outlays in 1970 may differ from the stated intentions as 
a result of developments occurring as the year progresses. 


Table 1 shows the trend in capital spending over the years 1952-70 in both current and 
constant (1961) dollars. Table 2 gives a summary of capital and repair expenditures by 
economic sector for 1968-70 and Table 3 contains details of the manufacturing, mining, 
utilities, trade, institutions, finance and commercial services sectors. 


Vis 


Prince George Industrial Park, one of several being developed along the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 

in British Columbia. The 65 plants completed or in the planning stage in this area will generate rail traffic 

and the establishment of warehouse and service industries for customer use. Other industrial parks are 
under construction at Williams Lake, Mackenzie and Fort Nelson. 
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1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 
in Current and Constant (1961) Dollars, 1952-70 


Norr.—Actual expenditures 1952-68; preliminary actual 1969; intentions 1970. 


Capital Expenditures Capital 
- Expenditures 
Machinery as Percentage 
Construction and Totals of Gross National 
Year Equipment Expenditures 

Gusrent Constant Garant Constant (Gament Constant Gurrent Constant 

Dollars 1961 Dollars 1961 Dollars 1961 Dollars 1961 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

$’000,000 $°000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 D.C; p.c 
L9G2) sre isparete 3,367 3,530 2,057 2,543 5,424 6,073 22.6 22ee 
ESS aac 3,748 3,981 2,220 2,701 5,968 6, 682 23.6 23.2 
19 54 Savercves 3,818 4,072 1,984 2,386 5,802 6, 458 23.0 22.8 
196 bee wen ae 4,456 4,612 | 2,075 2,456 6,531 7,068 23.4 2204 
1956S heer: 5,435 5,360 2,761 3,079 8,196 8,439 26.1 25.0 
19D Terese: 5,880 5, 836 2,933 3,108 8,813 8,944 26.8 25.8 
958i ne ee 5,954 5,990 2,534 2,644 8, 488 8,634 24.9 24.3 
1959 ras ste 5,792 5,803 2,708 2,765 8,500 8,568 23.4 23.2 
LOGOR eee 5,519 5,452 2,809 2,829 8,328 8,281 22.0 21.8 
LOGLeraeeeeye 5, 630 5,630 2,662 2,662 8,292 8, 292 21,2 21.2 
19622 era 5,834 6,777 2,935 2,855 8,769 8,632 20.7 20.7 
INR atc a 6, 156 5,936 3,242 3, 084 9,398 9,020 20.7 20.5 
1964 ears 7,032 6,617 3,948 3,636 10,980 10, 253 22.1 21.8 
19652k05.38 8,175 7,254 4,760 4,261 12,935 11,515 23.6 23.0 
LOG Green cree 9,281 7,744 5,807 5,076 15,088 12,820 24.6 23.9 
L9G Cece 9,474 7,798 5,874 5,170 15,348 12,968 23.4 23.4 
1968 iether 9,909 7,849 5,546 4,898 15,455 12,747 21.6 22.0 
L969 exe 10,672 7,927 5,940 5,119 16,612 13, 046 21.3 21.4 

1970S sen 11,440 _ 6,425 — 17,865 _— | _— —_ 


2.—Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1968-70 


Norre.—Actual expenditures 1968; preliminary actual 1969; intentions 1970. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 

tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 

ment ment ment 
Agriculture and fishing....... 1968 253 769 1,022 98 225 323 Sole 994 1,345 
1969 243 vEV 990 95 225 320 338 972 1,310 
1970 245 753 998 97 232 329 342 985 1,327 
Ores try vatome ences cs aaeuek 1968 37 40 77 14 44 58 51 84 135 
1969 48 51 99 16 48 64 64 99 163 
1970 49 53 102 16 48 64 65 101 166 
Mining, quarrying and oil 1968 782 292 1,074 108 229 337 890 521 1,411 
wells. 1969 786 310 1,096 126 227 353 912 537 1,449 
1970 858 309 1,167 138 257 395 996 566 1,562 
Manutacturingasaee emer taine 1968 657 | 1,542 | 2,199 193 089s Ne 232 850 | 2,581 3,431 
1969 742 1,802 2,544 196 1,065 1,261 938 2,867 3,805 
1970 932 2,222 3,154 201 1,115 1,316 1,133 3,337 4,470 
Witilities iy .cliae race os a sisioes 1968 | 1,774 | 1,446 | 3,220 361 MOOT el OTONme2e loon mecrLoo 4,290 
1969 1,845 1,508 3,353 363 763 1,126 2,208 2,271 4,479 
1970 2,091 1,518 3,609 400 846 1,246 2,491 2,364 4,855 
Construction industry........ 1968 14 240 254 6 190 196 20 430 450 
1969 14 245 259 6 210 216 20 455 475 
1970 15) 250 265 6 210 216 21 460 481 
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2.—Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1968-70—concluded 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
PLGUSID De cies sterestte neivieysysiautarccern’ 1968 | 2,806 2,806 780 780 || 3,586 3,586 
1969 | 3,370 — 3,370 844 —_ 844 || 4,214 —_— 4,214 
1970 | 3,200 3,200 865 865 || 4,065 4,065 
Trade (wholesale and retail). .1968 199 311 510 66 79 145 265 390 655 
1969 187 302 489 59 63 122 246 365 611 
1970 225 299 524 55 65 120 280 364 644 
Finance, insurance and real 1968 399 90 489 33 12 45 432 102 534 
estate. 1969 411 124 535 30) ult 46 446 135 581 
1970 481 118 599 38 12 50 519 130 649 
Commercial services......... 1968 112 361 473 27 83 110 139 444 583 
1969 100 441 541 24 87 111 124 528 652 
1970 129 489 618 21 94 115 150 583 733 
Institutional services......... 1968 1,197 2250 lease 91 27 118 1, 288 252 1,540 
1969 1,152 203 1358 105 28 133 1,257 231 1,488 
1970 | 1,248 Tail 1,464 108 29 137 1,351 250 1,601 
Government departments... .1968 1,679 230 1,909 528 76 604 2,207 306 2,013 
1969 | 1,774 207 | 1,981 478 77 555 || 2,252 284 2,636 
1970 | 1,972 193 | 2,165 525 82 607 || 2,497 275 2,772 
Dotals ace Cees 1968 | 9,909 | 5,546 | 15,455 | 2,305 | 2,713 | 5,018 | 12,214 | 8,259 | 20,473 
1969 | 10,672 | 5,940 | 16,612 | 2,347 | 2,804 | 5,151 | 13,019 | 8,744 | 21,763 
1979 | 11,449 | 6,425 | 17,865 | 2,470 | 2,990 | 5,460 | 13,910 | 9,415 | 28,325 


3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1968-70 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1968; preliminary actual 1969; intentions 1970. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- | chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Tota] 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and beverages.......... 1968 77.2 164.0 | 241.2 19.9 95.8 115.7 97.1 259.8 356.9 
1969 83.9 162.0 | 245.9 20.5 98.4 118.9 104.4 | 260.4 364.8 
1970 90.7 184.1 274.8 19.7 91.3 111.0) 110.4 | 275.4 385.8 
Tobacco products............ 1968 3.8 9.2 13.0 Pas 5.2 that 6.3 14.4 20.7 
1969 1.9 8.2 10.1 2.7 6.4 9.1 4.6 14.6 19.2 
1970 1.9 10.4 12.3 Pai 6.4 9.1 4.6 16.8 21.4 
RSD DOL. ste sis avis cso eases Wiaastec are 1968 9.3 25.4 34.7 2.9 21.4 24.3 12.2 46.8 59.0 
1969 107 37.9 48.6 2.3 18.8 21,1 13.0 56.7 69.7 
1970 36.6 57.0 93.6 2.0 19.0 21.0 38.6 76.0 114.6 
TPADNOU: cece sivas oe'eo v's sleicletios 1968 2.2 5.9 8.1 1.0 5.1 6.1 3.2 11.0 14.2 
1969 2.3 5.6 7.9 0.8 5.4 6.2 Ball 11.0 14.1 
1970 0.4 4.3 4.7 0.9 5.4 6.3 1.3 9.7 11.0 
PBC Or. voce spivicwinin se oewinia omnis 1968 5b yf 46.2 57.9 5.1 29.6 34.7 16.8 75.8 92.6 
1969 16.2 50.5 66.7 5.5 31.6 Sve OME 82.1 103.8 
1970 21.4 65.4 86.8 5.3 32.1 37.4 26.7 97.5 124.2 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1968-70—continued 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- |chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total | struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MANUFACTURING—concluded 
Knitting milismeene cri 1968 2.2 8.9 til 0.6 2.7 3.3 2.8 11.6 14.4 
1969 2.4 11.8 14.2 0.7 3.0 3.7 Sil 14.8 17.9 
1970 2.0 iylaal Tee 0.7 2.9 3.6 2.7 14.0 16.7 
Clothing Waa ice centensia: or 1968 2.4 7.6 10.0 1.0 3.9 4.9 3.4 11.5 14.9 
1969 3.1 ed 10.8 1.0 3.7 4.7 4.1 11.4 15.5 
1970 0.5 6.6 ie 0.9 3.7 4.6 1.4 10.3 LST, 
WOO Aree ceeastecrotitendtcte statonels 1968 18.4 52.6 71.0 9.0 56.7 65.7 27.4 | 109.3 136.7 
1969 37.7 95.2 | 132.9 7.9 62.8 70.7 45.6 | 158.0 203.6 
1970 38.8 90.4 | 129.2 7.3 61.1 68.4 46.1 | 151.5 197.6 
Furniture and fixtures...... 1968 8.4 10.6 19.0 2.0 4.7 6.7 10.4 15.3 25.7 
1969 2.4 8.7 Teal 1.8 4.4 6.2 4.2 13.1 17.3 
1970 ts iG) i 18.7 1.8 4.2 6.0 9.4 15.3 24.7 
Paper and allied industries. . .1968 CUB |) PRA Bass 13.0 | 175.9] 188.9 83.3 | 396.9 480.2 
1969 99.5 269.9 369.4 13.9 185.6 199.5 113.4 455.5° 568.9 
1970 98.0 | 314.9] 412.9 13.3 | 187.8 | 201.1] 111.3] 502.7 614.0 
Printing, publishing and 1968 10.4 39.4 49.8 3.9 12.2 16.1 14.3 51.6 65.9 
allied industries. 1969 13.2 45.1 58.3 5.0 113 16.3 18.2 56.4 74.6 
1970 11.6 48.3 59.9 3.0 11.4 14.4 14.6 59.7 74.3 
Primaryaloevaisi vanes s dase 1968 81.3 | 154.1] 2385.4 27.6 | 281.3 | 308.9) 108.9 | 435.4 544.3 
1969 88.1 214.3 302.4 23.8 258.5 282.3 111.9 472.8 584.7 
1970 | 108.4 | 337.2 | 445.6 27.6 | 301.9} 329.5 || 136.0 | 639.1 775.1 
Metal fabricating.............1968 21.7 88.2 | 109.9 9.1 45.9 55.0 30.8 ; 184.1 164.9 
1969 23.6 101.8 125.4 8.4 45.4 53.8 32.0 147.2 179.2 
1970 22.0 | 102.1} 124.1 8.3 49.5 57.8 30.3 | 151.6 181.9 
Maeininenyeen cia aster 1968 11.8 37.7 49.5 4.5 Tied Pl 16.3 54.9 71.2 
1969 15.1 45.3 60.4 4.8 19,2 24.0 19.9 64.5 84.4 
1970 20.6 60.4 81.0 5x0 20.7 26.2 26.1 81.1 107.2 
Transportation equipment... .1968 37.6 94.6 | 1382.2 10.5 66.3 76.8 48.1 160.9 209.0 
1969 87.4 143.3 180.7 12.0 13.2 85.2 49.4 216.5 265.9 
1970 41.4 | 231.2 | 272.6 13.5 78.9 92.4 54.9 | 310.1 365.0 
Electrical products......... 1968 lyiGal 51.9 69.0 6.8 28.1 34.9 23.9 80.0 103.9 
1969 22.1 64.2 86.3 6.6 33.3 39.9 28.7 97.5 126.2 
1970 20.0 93.0 | 113.0 7.0 34.3 41.3 27.0} 127.3 154.3 
Non-metallic mineral 1968 19.9 66.0 85.9 7.5 73.8 81.3 27.4 | 1389.8 167.2 
products. 1969 34.4 9291 127.38 7.8 76.6 84.4 42.2 | 169.5 211.7 
1970 44.4 98.1 | 142.5 7.8 ee) 84.8 62.2 | 175.1 227.3 
Petroleum and coal products. 1968 98.9 28.7 | 127.6 46.6 8.6 55.2 145.5 37.3 182.8 
1969 119.5 15.0 134.5 49.5 11.4 60.9 169.0 26.4 195.4 
1970 | 189.6 13.7 1 203.3 51.7 9.9 61.6 || 241.3 23.6 264.9 
Chemical and chemical 1968 | 134.1] 157.8 | 291.9 16.0 90.0 | 106.0 |) 150.1] 247.8 397.9 
products. 1969 ills i} 111.7 222.8 Wise 98.7 116.4 128.8 210.4 339.2 
1970 | 146.8 | 129.1] 275.9 18.9 | 100.4} 119.3 || 165.7 | 229.5 395.2 
Miscellaneous......:....... 1968 18.2 37.5 55.7 3.8 14.8 18.6 22.0 62.3 74.3 
1969 17.9 49.8 67.7 3.5 ie 20.6 21.4 66.9 88.3 
1970 29.9 50.1 80.0 3.4 1723 20.7 33.3 67.4 100.7 
Capital items charged to 1968 234.6 | 234.6 — 234.6 234.6 
operating expenses. 1969 — 260.6 | 260.6 — = _ _— 260.6 260.6 
1970 303.3 | 303.3 — — _— — 303.3 303.3 
Totals, Manufacturing .1968 | 656.9 [1,541.9 |2,198.8 | 193.3 |1,039.2 |1,232.5 | 850.2 /2,581.1 | 3,431.3 
1969 | 742.5 |1,801.5 |2,544.0 | 196.2 |1,064.8 |1,261.0 || 938.7 |2,866.3 | 3,805.0 
1970 | 932.6 |2,221.8 [3,154.4 | 201.3 [1,115.2 |1,316.5 [1,133.9 [3,337.0 | 4,470.9 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1968-70—continued 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MinInG 
1M Keven GreehiQeck sae RD Slee meee 1968 | 264.8 | 105.2] 370.0 47.9 | 152.2 | .200:1 || 312.7 | 25724 570.1 
1969 | 257.1] 106.6 | 363.7 40-1 14507 | 48758) 29902) 25223 551.5 
1970 | 249.8 | 180.4] 380.2 52.3 | 170.5 | 222.8] 302.1] 300.9 603.0 
POM INES aay chee /dores cheye fer ees 1968 28.5 Wend 46.2 16.1 70.2 86.3 44.6 87.9 182.5 
1969 28.4 11.6 89.9 23.1 49.1 72.28 61.5 60.6 112.1 
1970 28.7 20.8 49.5 26.0 66.5 81.5 54.7 76.8 131.0 
Other metal mines......... 1968 | 236.3 87.5 | 323.8 31.8 82.0 | 118.8) 268.1 | 169.5 437.6 
1969 | 228.7 95.1 | $23.8 19.0 96.6 | 115.6 || 247.7 | 191.7 489.4 
1970 | 221.1 | 109.6 | 3880.7 26.8 | 115.0 |} 141.8 || 247.4 | 224.6 472.0 
Petroleum and gas!........... 1968 | 407.4 58.0 | 465.4 56.3 19.2 75.5 || 463.7 17.2 540.9 
1969 | 462.2 91.7 | 553.9 78.6 19.4 98.0) 540.8) 111.1 651.9 
‘ 1970 | 539.1 81.0} 620.1 79.4 21.5 | 100.9) 618.5 | 102.5 721.0 
SHEL IMINING2 secession ser 1968 | 110.2 ;{ 128.4 | 238.6 4.3 57.5 61.8 | 114.5) 185.9 300.4 
1969 66245) aS 1729 5.3 62.3 67.6 BSW EI! 245.5 
1970 68.9 98.1 167.0 6.5 64.7 71.2 75.4 | 162.8 238.2 
Totals, Mining.......... 1968 | 782.4 | 291.6 |1,074.0 | 108.5 | 228.9 | 337.4] 890.9 | 520.5 | 1,411.4 
1969 | 785.7 | 309.8 |1,095.5 | 126.0 | 227.4 | 353.4) 911.7 | 537.2 | 1,448.9 
1970 | 857.8 | 309.5 |1,167.3 | 138.2 | 256.7 | 394.9 || 996.0 | 566.2 | 1,562.2 
Utiities 
Mlectricipower .<<...0.5 60+ 1968 | 888.6 | 443.0 |1,331.6 67.1 46.4) 113.5 |) 955.7 | 489.4 | 1,445.1 
1969 | 980.9 | 483.8 1,414.7 84.0 54.3 | 188.3 |1,014.9 | 538.1 | 1,553.0 
1970 |1,024.4 | 553.5 {1,577.9 95.5 61.5 | 157.0 1,119.9 | 615.0} 1,734.9 
Gas distribution. ......5.---- 1968 87.0 30.4 | 117.4 8.8 4.0 12.8 95.8 34.4 130.2 
1969 91.1 26.9 | 118.0 9.1 3.2 12.3 || 100.2 30.1 130.3 
1970 ; 77.2 25.0 | 102.2 9.9 3.4 13.3 87.1 28.4 115.5 
Railway transport............1968 | 146.7} 115.7 | 262.4 | 148.1] 234.3 | 382.4 || 294.8] 350.0 644.8 
1969 | 169.1} 131.0] 300.1 153.0} 251.1 | 404.1] 322.1] 382.1 704.2 
197 192.3 | 186.7 | 829.0] 166.2] 278.2) 444.4) 358.5] 414.9 773.4 
Urban transit systems....... 1968 16.0 16.3 32.3 7.6 27.6 35.2 23.6 43.9 67.5 
1969 ; 21.7 15.0 36.7 5.1 25.0 30.1 26.8 40.0 66.8 
1970 27.8 18.0 45.8 7.6 32.9 40.5 35.4 50.9 86.3 
Water transport and services 1968 40.4 59.8 | 100.2 10.7 24.4 35.1 51,1 84.2 135.3 
1969 56.9 65.6 | 122.5 9.2 20.6 29.8 66.1 86.2 152.3 
1970 70.1 44.4] 114.5 8.7 20.4 29.1 78.8 64.8 143.6 
Motor transport.:...2s¢4 22 << 1968 11.3 74.4 85.7 3.8 97.4 | 101.2 15. 171.8 186.9 
1969 13.5 71.2 84.7 2.4 88.6 91.0 15.9 | 159.8 175.7 
1970 13.7 66.8 80.5 2.6 91.2 93.8 16.3 | 158.0 174.3 
Grain CleVators': jc. .s030<+ a. 1968 19.0 15.0 34.0 6.7 3.6 10.3 25. 18.6 44.3 
1969 17.4 6.6 24.0 lige? 3.4 8.6 22.6 10.0 32.6 
1970 7.3 5.0 1223 4.7 3.4 8.1 12.0 8.4 20.4 
Telephones, telegraph and 1968 | 222.6 | 407.8 | 630.4 64.7 | 174.5 | 239.2 | 287.3) 582.3 869.6 
cable systems. 1969 | 234.1] 457.8 | 691.9 54.9 | 189.9 | 244.8 |) 289.0] 647.7 936.7 
1970 | 247.2 | 425.7 | 672.9 60.8 | 207.8] 268.6 |} 308.0] 633.5 941.5 
Broadcasting (excludes 1968 5.1 26.0 31.1 iteat 4.9 6.0 6.2 30.9 37.1 
community antenna 1969 15.8 17.8 33.6 Ld 4.6 5.8 17.0 22.4 39.4 
television). 1970 19.9 16.0 35.9 1,2 4.7 5.9 21.1 20.7 41.8 


1 Includes expenditures on facilities related to petroleum and gas wells and extraction of petroleum from shales 
or sands, natural gas processing plants and contract drilling for petroleum and gas. 2 Includes coal mines, 
asbestos, gypsum, salt, miscellaneous non-metal (incl. potash) and quarrying. 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1968-70—continued 


Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year chinery Con- 
and Total || strue- Total 
Equip- tion 
| ment 
Utinitres—concluded 
Water systems............... 1968 | 4.1 |b 27.7 || 116.2 6) ese 
1969 | 4.6 | 8.0 Zi 30.6 |} 99.5 02 106.7 
1970 ise 9.2 De 32.1 140.7 al 150.8 
Other utilities!............ 1968 2 226.4 4 | 89. 106.7 263.5 7 579.2 
1969 2% 199.0 | ve || ibis 130.4 234.4 2 552.6 
1970 29 189.6 ol | eet40: 153.2 312.2 7 641.9 
Capital items charged to 1968 Zien | i 27.7 
operating expenses. 1969 29.1 | = = = 1 29.1 
1970 30.3 | 3 30.3 
Totals, Utilities....... 1968 708.9 |1,070.1 |/2,135.0 |2,155.5 290.5 
1969 762.5 |1,125.8 |/2,208.5 |2,270.9 479.4 
1970 846.5 |1,246.0 2,490.0 854.7 
TRADE 
Wiholesslewyasercnccclceet ccs 1968 50.3 (1) 15. 25.5 60.1 Bye 129.8 
1969 | 47.3 | nO 14. 21.8 55.0 9.4 124.4 
1970 43.5 .5 14. 22.9 52,1 8 115.9 
@halastovess. «5.45 gsc. c- 1968 | 44.4] 69.2 | 14, 25.0 || 54.8 8} 138.6 
1969 | 34.3 2 9. 19.7 44.1 i 125.2 
1970 | 48.3 75 10 Ue, 21.3 58.3 8 138.1 
Independent stores......... 1968 33.0 | ue 36.9 52.2 9 147.1 
1969 | 26.4 0. 25.7 41.6 9 110.5 
1970 37.6 9. 19.6 48.1 0 114.1 
Department stores......... 1968 | 15.2 i 5. 12.6 || 22.7 0 60.7 
1969 1227 lle 4, 11.6 20.3 2.7 53.0 
1970 25.6 6. 4, 11.0 32.5 9 69.4 
Automotive trade......... 1968 | 55.6 | | F268 44,7 || 74.2 .8| 149.0 
1969 66.1 | | | 24. 43.7 85.0 2 171.2 
1970 69.6 | 26. 45.4 88.4 8 179.2 
Capital items charged to 1968 -- — -- 29.0 
operating expenses. 1969 —_ 27.0 
1970 27.0 
Totals, Trade......... 1968 79.2 144.7 264.0 654.2 
1969 63.3 | 122.5 || 246.0 611.3 
1970 65.4 | 120.2 | 279.4 643.7 
INSTITUTIONS 
@hurches te vanae.c sore eiecioks 1968 4.1 mis 1.2 8.3 42.8 .3 48.1 
1969 2.4 9 LEYS 12.6 35.8 ail 39.9 
1970 3.3 0 2.0 9.0 30.7 .3 36.0 
Wniversivies seeee. «ce. eee 1968 alas) <a 255, 18.7 || 304.7 0 378.7 
1969 67.3 6 a) 19.8 |) 305.0 AO) 375.5 
1970 58.0 8 3.4 21252 |) 331.7 4 393.1 
SChools Vniasche a <onesreaas 1968 84.8 503 9.7 47.0 || 691.2 5 785.7 
1969 74.3 6 10.1 55.7 || 658.7 4 743.1 
1970 76.9 0 10.0 57.0 || 661.6 9 748.5 


1 Includes air transport, warehousing, oil and gas pipelines, and toll highways and bridges. 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1968-70—concluded 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


Other institutional services!. .1968 
1969 
1970 


Totals, Institutions. ...1968 
1969 
1970 


BODES eevee cielee aiesus os oerede 1968 
1969 
1970 


Insurance, trust and loan 1968 
companies. 1969 
1970 


Other finance?.............2.: 1968 
1969 
1970 


Totals, Finance......... 1968 
1969 
1970 


Laundries and dry cleaners. ..1968 
1969 
1970 


Motion picture theatres...... 1968 
1969 
1970 


TI GELS SS oi ois enero Ne wareante sia 1968 
1969 
1970 


Other commercial services’, .1968 
1969 
1970 


Totals, Commercial 1968 
Services. 1969 
1970 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 

Ma- Ma- Ma- 

Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 

tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 

ment | ment ment 

Institutions—concluded 
196.4 COSSul P2bie2 27.4 13.4 40.8 || 223.8 74.2 298.0 
202.8 55.9 258.7 30.2 12.0 42.2 233.0 67.9 300.9 
251.0 78.8 | 329.8 34.9 iBall 48.0 || 285.9 91.9 377.8 
273 326 25.9 2.6 0.7 3.8 24.9 4.3 29.2 
23.1 Beil 26.2 1.9 0.6 2a5 25.0 Sai 28.7 
39.3 4.4 43.7 | 1.6 0.6 wee 40.9 5.0 45.9 
1,196.8 | 224.8 |1,421.6 90.6 27.5 | 118.1 1,287.4 | 252.3 | 1,539.7 
1,152.3 | 203.0 |1,355.3 | 105.2 27.6 | 1382.8 1,257.5 | 230.6 | 1,488.1 
1,242.5 | 221.4 |1,463.9 | 108.3 29.1 | 1387.4 1,350.8 | 250.5 | 1,601.3 
FINANCE 
; PABST 23.4 49.1 6.8 4.4 18eY) 32.5 27.8 60.3 
28.9 24.4 53.3 8.2 S503 11.5 37.1 DTA 64.8 
43.5 28.9 72.4 9.9 3.5 13.4 53.4 32.4 85.8 
16.8 30.4 47.2 4.4 one 6.6 21.2 32.6 53.8 
23.0 58.6 81.6 Sell ular 5.4 26.7 60.3 87.0 
44.1 41.7 85.8 3.6 1.8 5.4 47.7 43.5 91.2 
356.7 36.5 | 393.2 221 5.5 27.6 || 378.8 42.0 420.8 
359.1 41.4 400.5 23.5 5.9 29.4 382.6 47.3 429.9 
393.8 47.5 | 441.3 24.6 6.2 30.8 || 418.4 53.7 472.1 
399.2 90.3 | 489.5 33.3 12.1 45.4 || 482.5 | 102.4 534.9 
411.0 | 124.4] 585.4 35.4 10.9 46.3 || 446.4 | 135.3 581.7 
481.4 | 118.1 | 599.5 38.1 11.5 49.6 || 519.5 | 129.6 649.1 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICES 

3.0 8.2 11,2 1.0 4.4 5.4 4.0 12.6 16.6 
1.8 7.2 9.0 fo 3.6 4.7 2.9 10.8 IBY! 
150 7.2 8.2 eal 3.4 4.5 Dik 10.6 12.7 
1.0 eth Sail 2.8 0.7 3.5 3.8 3.4 Ue? 
1.4 oa 3.5 252 0.7 2.9 3.6 2.8 6.4 
Pag 2.6 5.3 1.6 0.7 2.3 4.3 33.3} 7.6 
37.9 15.9 53.8 14.9 6.5 A ae! 52.8 22.4 (57) 
40.0 15.6 55.6 14.3 7.2 21D 54.3 22.8 ied 
56.3 14.8 71.1 1305 8.0 21.5 69.8 22.8 92.6 
69.7 | 334.3 | 404.0 8.1 71.9 80.0 77.8 | 406.2 484.0 
56.7 | 415.9 | 472.6 6.8 75.6 82.4 63.5 | 491.5 555.0 
68.8 464.4 533.2 5.2 81.5 86.7 74.0 545.9 619.9 
111.6 | 361.1 | 472.7 26.8 83.5 | 110.3 || 138.4 | 444.6 583.0 
99.9 | 440.8 | 540.7 24.4 87.1 | 111.5 || 124.3 | 527.9 652.2 
128.8 | 489.0 | 617.8 21.4 93.6 | 115.0 || 150.2 ; 582.6 732.8 


1 Includes privately operated social and welfare institutions. 
panies enguged in developing, owning and leasing properties, and may include outlays for multi-purpose develop- 
ments with such facilities as theatres, stores, hotel accommodation, etc. } 
certain recreational and personal services and such miscellaneous services as trade and exhibition associations, 


2 Mainly expenditures of real estate com- 


3 Includes services to business, 


A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1968 to 1970 
is given in Table 4. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stocks of 
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the province and are a reflection of economic activity in the area, although the actual 
production of these assets may generate major employment and income-giving effects in 
other regions. 


4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1968-70 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1968; preliminary actual 1969; intentions 1970. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Province and Year Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
INewioundland .n..ccres sles 1968 266 121 387 43 82 125 309 203 512 
1969 309 81 390 55 68 123 364 149 513 
1970 362 90 452 61 72 133 423 162 585 
Prince Edward Island........ 1968 26 15 41 9 7 16 35 22 57 
1969 28 15 43 9 7 16 37 22 59 
1970 31 15 46 ) 8 17 40 23 63 
INOVaISCOblan ss cpar cannes see 1968 306 155 461 76 68 144 382 223 605 
1969 377 136 513 70 63 133 447 199 646 
1970 387 162 549 71 66 137 458 228 686 
New Brunswick.............. 1968 218 112 330 56 59 115 274 171 445 
1969 227 167 394 55 59 114 282 226 508 
1970 246 133 379 58 62 120 304 195 499 
Quebetincsoseescecsseninees 1968 | 1,968 | 1,207 | 3,175 584 613 | 1,197] 2,552 | 1,820 4,372 
1969 2,065 1,184 3,249 587 615 1,202 2,652 1,799 4,451 
1970 | 2,175 | 1,249 | 3,424 617 653 | 1,270 || 2,792 | 1,902 4,694 


Onbariowmaciicestetticiene coe ae 1968 | 3,485 | 2,094] 5,579 825 | 1,082) 1,907 |) 4,310 | 3,176 7,486 
1969 | 3,778 | 2,459 | 6,237 829 | 1,126] 1,955 || 4,607 | 3,585 8,192 
1970 | 4,188 | 2,958 | 7,096 874 | 1,234) 2,108] 5,012 | 4,192 9,204 


Manttobate xyes. te ctistersieis ge 6 1968 549 271 820 113 119 232 662 390 1,052 
1969 623 269 892 115 133 248 738 402 1,140 
1970 605 228 833 121 134 255 726 362 1,088 


Saskatchewan.............+0- 1968 541 402 943 127 123 250 668 525 1,193 
1969 453 298 751 126 127 253 579 425 1,004 
1970 430 290 720 131 128 259 561 418 979 
Alberta jccsvewcmecswatovsecrs's 1968 | 1,205 518 | 1,723 237 212 449 | 1,442 730 2,172 
1969 | 1,352 579 | 1,931 253 220 473 || 1,605 799 2,404 
1970 | 1,448 562 | 2,010 260 226 486 || 1,708 788 2,496 


British Columbia, Yukon 1968 | 1,345 651 | 1,996 235 348 583 || 1,580 999 2,579 
Territory and Northwest 1969 1,460 752 | 2,212 248 386 634 |} 1,708 | 1,138 2,846 
Territories. 1970 | 1,618 738 | 2,356 268 407 | + 675 ]| 1,886 | 1,145 3,031 


@anadanaacocchsscces 1968 | 9,909 | 5,546 | 15,455 | 2,305 | 2,713 | 5,018 | 12,214 | 8,259 | 20,473 
1969 | 10,672 | 5,940 | 16,612 | 2,347 | 2,804 | 5,151 | 13,019 | 8,744] 21,763 
1970 | 11,440 | 6,425 | 17,865 | 2,470 | 2,990 | 5,460 | 13,910 | 9,415 | 23,325 
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Section 2.—Construction Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at the 
same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures that appear in 
Section 1. The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair construction 
performed by contractors, by labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and logging 
firms, and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms 
not primarily engaged in the construction industry. Table 5 shows the value of new and 
repair construction work performed during the period 1961-69 with intentions for 1970, and 
Tabie 6 shows the value of such work performed by contractors and others in the years 
1966-70. 


5.— Value of New and Repair Construction Work Performed, 1961-70 


Norz.—Actual expenditures 1961-68: preliminary 1969; intentions 1970. 


Total 
Construction as 
Year New Repair Total Percentage of 
Gross National 
Product 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 p.c. 
5,518 1,456 6,974 17.8 
5, 787 1,509 7,296 Vie 
6,157 1,559 7,716 17.0 
7004mae 1,630 8,634 17.3 
8,114 1,754 9,868 18.0: 
9,281 1,954 11,235 18.3 
9,474 2,146 11,620 17.7 
9,909 2,305 12,214 ied 
LQG G ren Merctarss Re ois ao Stern oe ae sis ere Ts Be Stee ere 10,672 2,350 13,022 16.6 
IDV ree a ae oR OR SN eT re ee ee ee ern ore 11,440 2,471 13,911 AG 


6.— Value of Construction Work Performed, by Contractors and Others, 1966-70 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1966-68; preliminary 1969; intentions 1970. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Contract Construction..............006cc.cceees 9,128 9,245 9,935 10,593 11,219: 
ING@W Rinse cere cette Repo tbe eae s.dre ea-See ae ecraselshene 8,062 8,075 8,675 9,261 9, 856 
RODS eae a diese te ree easton soe sbecketes 1,061 1,170 1,260 1,332 1,363 
Apter: Constructions. oh cicsciersree.cte cise cisie' + atasese s 2,112 2,375 25279 2,429 2,692: 
ING WEM oc sores te ane Gan Remote seas 1,219 1,399 1,234 1,411 1,584 
Rep alte ca teta ciel iat aie eras ested pen orate tera «sar ekes 893 976 1,045 1,018 1,108 
Totals, Construction..... ee ae, Cee 11, 235 11,620 12,214 13, 022 13,911 
IN GWE) Ro ee oa a nceede eee ate aeeie tae 9,281 9,474 9,909 10,672 11,440 
MRP DAIE Fee ee Soccer ten aig Oueta etoreiete ts 1,954 2,146 2,305 2,350 2,471 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utilities, manufacturing, mining and logging firms, government departments, 
institutions and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Table 7 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 
for which information is available. 
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Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 8. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but, in addition, are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


8.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1968-70 


Nors.,—Actual expenditures 1968; preliminary 1969; intentions 1970. 


Labour Content 
Cost of Value of 
Province or Employer and Year Materials Work 
Used Performed 
Number Value 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Province 
evra unc lan Gaeisteartetatare an cis! aara lesen eiactisen sees 1968 16,136 94,173 149, 437 3808, 657 
1969 16,449 111, 489 167,891 363, 493 
1970 17, 408 129, 243 198, 260 423,193 
Pern Come waraulslan divest tracers aardae terete shee 1968 el 2, 10,691 14, 620 33, 890 
1969 2,042 11,741 15,840 36, 290 
1970 2,048 12,926 17,415 40,152 
INOW AES COLLARS Kare cts Pee onto oe tra ae ree 1968 22,670 126, 839 179,621 382,095 
1969 22,380 147,674 216,800 447, 882 
1970 Pala at 152,685 222,828 458 , 568 
IVE ya EUNS HICK relat ielee i iiinicinis ales dinisrecoiere senor 1968 17,457 91,415 131,250 274,306 
1969 15,531 92,492 137,178 282,366 
1970 15,185 99,288 146,857 304, 424 
QuebeC merida dn cata caea set si tasee eee eee 1968 129,773 887,632 1,178,876 2,552,050 
1969 128, 662 919,684 1,231,897 2,652,014 
1970 122,938 968, 505 1,292,318 2,791,452 
(CENT Grete COMO TIER AOC cate DICER ene atiecat 1968 216,225 1,570,875 1,969, 168 4,309, 434 
1969 211,562 1,668,179 2,117,399 4,608,270 
1970 209 , 962 1,829,911 2,290,939 5,012, 202 
PL SrHIGOLIEM Peciast vet an Rede crake ooo nine een 1968 32,310 240,126 293,193 662,332 
1969 33, 859 267,514 327,148 738,919 
1970 30,320 261,514 322,814 725,687 
Dasa tol ewan wnat ads cpercae rin eseutasicte eee 1968 30, 482 223,027 801,109 668, 659 
1969 26,772 196, 194 260, 877 578, 936 
1970 23,748 191,001 251,517 560,785 
EL eYeT hag, bus ah Ea Nl MS ARR isa he on i 1968 68, 667 480, 230 627,377 1,442,759 
1969 67,585 532,128 705, 700 1,604,958 
1970 64, 540 564, 757 746, 332 1,707, 560 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory and North- 1968 68, 558 557,536 715,590 1,579,473 
west Territories. 1969 67,648 603, 793 777, 884 1,708,844 
1970 67,872 668, 227 850, 962 1,886,491 
MOGAIS © peincte cas area ais/dislors (ejakels Sisto 3x ae ists 1968 604,430 4, 282,544 5,560, 241 12, 218, 655 
1969 592,480 4,559,888 5,958,614 13, 621,972 
1970 575.137 4,878,057 6,340, 242 13,910,514 
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8.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1968-70—concluded 


Labour Content 
Cost of Value of 

Province or Employer and Year |] Materials Work 

Used Performed 
Number Value 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Employer 

Contractors avec. Mae etioe tule cine atten os es 1968 456,121 3,296, 067 4,666,458 9,935,343 
1969 447, 583 3,508, 403 4,990, 452 10,592,717 
1970 430,574 3,724,321 5,271,018 11,219, 283 
MUJGLUIGIOSS arrose evofe eee eale sla. tere steiots eeteieies Ssistoners 1968 51,472 382,326 452,820 923,017 
1969 53.351 428,046 507,382 1,040,566 
1970 53,804 475, 863 565, 083 1,156,389 
Governments ra yeceee sa ccce eee cine enealoaees 1968 62,945 878, 421 182,992 735,660 
1969 58 ,628 382,127 191,760 749 608 
197 58,791 423,771 211,803 831, 484 
Others fee cie ere ee ine etiaie wren sien parece 1968 33,892 225,730 257 ,971 619,635 
1969 32,918 232,312 269,020 639 081 
1970 31,968 254,102 292,338 ‘ 703,388 


Price Index Numbers of Construction and Capital Goods.—Reference is made 
here to Chapter X XI, Part IV on Prices. Section 2 of that Part contains index numbers 
which measure price changes in residential and non-residential building materials and 
changes in construction wage rates; price indexes of highway construction which express 
prices paid by provincial governments in contracts awarded for highway construction 
each year as a percentage of prices paid in 1961; and price indexes of electrical utility 
construction (distribution systems, transmission lines, transformer stations) which provide 
an estimate of the impact of price change on the cost of materials, labour and equipment 
used in constructing and equipping such utilities. 


Subsection 2.—Building Permits Issued 


The estimated value of proposed construction is indicated by the value of building 
permits issued. Figures of building permits issued are collected from more than 1,400 
municipalities across the country and are available for individual municipalities, for metro- 
politan areas, for provinces and for economic areas in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


The total value of permits issued for building construction in 1969 was $4,895,551,000, 
a figure 2.5 p.c. higher than that in 1968. Residential construction values held steady, 
showing only a 1-p.c. increase and, although non-residential construction values increased 
by 4.1 p.c., the advance was more than accounted for by increases of 7 p.c. and 20 p.c. in 
the industrial and commercial sectors, respectively; the institutional and government 
permit values decreased by 7 p.c. All provinces showed increases in 1969 except Newfound- 
land, Quebec and Saskatchewan, where the decreases were 19 p.c., 14 p.c. and 32 p.c., 
respectively. The value of building permits issued in each province in the years 1968 and 
1969 is given in Table 9, in each of 50 municipalities in Table 10 and in each of the 19 
metropolitan areas in Table 11. The latter made up 68 p.c. of the 1969 total for Canada. 
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9.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Frovince, 1968 and 1969 with Totals for 1965-69 


Province and Year 


Newfoundland........... 


Prince Edward Island... 


1968 
1969 


1968 
1969 


1968 
1969 


1968 
1969 


1968 
1969 


Totalsice.- sas 1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 


Residential Construction Non-residential Construction 
Institu- 
‘ Total 
. . Com- tional and 
New Repair Total Industrial aA (Re 
ment 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 

20,838 1,269 22,107 2,179 6,947 4,701 35,934 
10,940 1,101 12,041 1,025 2,767 13,177 29,010 
1,592 122 1,714 524 818 1,077 4,133 
2,160 123 2,283 214 1,652 621 4,770 
36,075 2,421 38,496 4,625 20,674 39,817 103,612 
64, 243 2,949 67,192 3,842 21,904 54,957 147,895 
23,489 2,152 25,641 7,420 11,656 30, 152 74,869 
22,906 2,071 24,977 11,389 10,796 37,327 84, 489 
446,048 20,818 466, 866 214,042 121,038 264,585 1,066,531 
407, 260 15,324 422,584 128,598 148,084 221,560 920, 826 
1,085,549 87,642 1,123,191 183,294 294,108 550,900 2,151,493 
1,077,806 36,772 1,114,578 297, 807 882, 683 507, 290 2,302,358 
71,553 2,690 74, 243 20,481 25,657 60,125 180,506 
98,141 2,463 100, 604 8,985 40,274 32,715 182,578 
70,698 3, 163 73,861 6,018 29,370 34,217 143 , 466 
51,373 2,282 53,655 5,200 23,947 14,751 97,553 
235,019 5,249 240, 268 33, 298 98,898 94,415 466, 879 
242 , 292 4,494 246,786 46,572 102,679 80,279 476,316 
326,726 12,519 339,245 58, 789 87,037 63, 221 548,292 
373, 111 11,379 384, 490 63,416 104,369 97,481 649, 756 
1,686, 412 70,357 1,756,769 430,324 782,845 839, 662 3,809,600 
1,518,038 73, 963 1,592,001 473,661 736,726 912, 702 3,715,090 
1,847,510 76,134 1,923,644 424,947 677,001 1,042,241 4,067,833 
2,317,587 88,045 2,405, 632 530,670 696, 203 1,143,210 4,775,715 
2,359, 232 78,958 2,429,190 567,048 839,155 1,060,158 4,895,551 


10.—Estimated Value of Propesed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 50 Municipatities, 1968 and 1969 


Province and Municipality 


Newfoundland— 


idols ae a actoon seek ate 


Prince Edward Island— 


Charlottetown. ...02...s00.008 


Nova Scotia— 
Halifax ens tease ies 


New Brunswick— 
Fredericton 
MIGHO POU nu tres icleeiesiees 


Saint JOM se tess or ene oe 


Quebec— 


PS alles. Seo setewcrete erviete city 
Martren ee oc cee as esas 
MINBWEG Ira actaewe we ve Sere sce ot 


1968 1969 Province and Municipality 
$’000 $’000 
Quebec—concluded 
he 27,944 23-107) |p emote eaurenta ceils sci oie 
StGiE OV ene acne merece 
Gentil lesa ate cues ates Caen 
nn 3,038 3,830 Sherbrooke se ase aerate ete 
ETOIS-RUVICLES), Gee.atsetsicietereuste wreraele 
Taae 43,385 73,993 |Ontario— 
BYAINPUODE. ceie del orolstciave create ieee ete 
Burlingtonec snc seems eterna 
6, 607 15,422 || Etobicoke (borough)............ 
17,160 11,505 Hlamisitoni. vaadsaciecnsacikersidstenrs 
cae 20,067 20,641 Kateheneriercay cere meets tele 
Trond oniei.08.2 oases 
London Township 
Bde 25,894 17,126 MISSISSAUGA cas sep reretayeieial supueeias 
wees} 154,904 178,908 Nepean Township............... 
she's 23, 536 MOS 264 sl MOSHAWACitanr ce hertlere ete ele cletewtertiels 


1969 
$000 


16, 987 
35,262 
6,031 
14/932 
12/829 


9,123 
31,906 
134,839 
76,355 
38,243 
99,503 

1,487 
104,749 
31, 468 
40,396 
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1¢.—Kstimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 50 Municipalities, 1968 and 1969—concluded 


Province and Municipality 1968 1969 Province and Municipality 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $000 
Ontario—concluded Saskatchewan—concluded 
Oi tae eR Sa cee reel terete olobere core 104, 752 111,237 Ree mnanas jessica yun tainaces 38,325 30,342 
Ubhunder Baye secs cs secon: 7,401 10, 483 SaskaitOonie..soseutarsivies «aa eerneciee 52,176 41,937 
Scarborough (borough)........ 133,343 1125207 
ROrOntOwr cain ae as eta neee 232,179 233,990 || Alberta— 
Wiindsorsrnmert ccna te mince 61,378 90,411 Clgory ae We ae 182,889 172, 062 
York North (borough)......... 255, 456 170,636 monton 
York (borough)................ 24°835 | 19/023 || Jasper Placef*7**7**t7t787 77" 104 S21 et oa tie 
Ibethibridge Mraymiers ten scierseer oie 10,120 17,640 
Manitoba— iMedicinethiatirecesscsm ener 6,436 5,382 
Fort Garry | Red Deer ka. sinornres enor 6,272 7,242 
St. Boniface 
ee Tames (uu oe see 148, 861 156,000 | pritish Cotumbia— 
Winnipeg Bina yalistricueaeaieee 46, 037 48,485 
Richmond Township........... 36, 762 23,585 
Saskatchewan— siliedeny IDSC REK ME GosuhooUedaaowe 6 32,099 24,811 
MOOSE SW. caarciociseteccis sleisre cree ciel 3,239 1,789 IV ANCOUV Oli ie oaivitelesieeis ccieers s sicke 105, 189 108, 965 
Prince Albert 7,153 2,356 Victoria 3.3 ecepan. chee ease 25,129 38, 553 
1 Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 2 Jasper Place included with Edmonton, following 


annexation. 


11.—Kstimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas, 1968 and 1969 


Metropolitan Area 1968 1969 Metropolitan Area 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
SS Uap Ose cere etevatatee stcievsrcterefertats eronete 27,944 ZOO Tell EON Onn, cee ecient nee 63,899 102,051 
Flaliiaxmre ta canyon mean conte 56, 482 LOOKS 725" | WindS Ora: .tecrmincinaclem ceteris ee 72,460 90,411 
Siti Kol ble cele aa taoein Once Ge wae 20,299 QUADS, Ny WAMU CG «tckctarinerarattoversiers-<eteveerere 148, 861 156, 000 
een srofsferelotelsieereie(sis Vols) 'sielsieve\- LOGS || UO eis Il iRyeratnek, oo ganosdeacbdascndonoance 38, 325 30,342 
Montreal Sera sve cictacerseuorcrenn carters 559, 134 480, 499 ask Uf 
Grice chile eee tc green. 184.660 | 107 by Pn ee seapwi Was ts 
= @al garyaeres. ene classes cesta 183,964 | 172,062 
A ONOMUO Lene ctl Cocies tyes aussie oa inte 955,781 907,359 2 
Vari tonto es NS ee 126, 766 128, 147 Edmonton cet seecnienn cen eran 181, 783 196,372 
SIC Cheneramcis aacrde acerca cites 80,153 BR SA] WECM ca cng06 Sonnndoogonnacoos 828,372 | 338,211 
Sid buyer vcsecck atid nee 33, 440 BE O9S. All mVACTOLI Ste, suatecostonerevettetsre aiurercerstt< fora 56, 240 77,191 


1 Although this is a metropolitan area, only St. John’s proper is included in the building permits survey. 


Section 3.—Housing* 


Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


Federal Assistance.—The role of the Federal Government in housing has expanded 
progressively since the introduction of the first continuing statute in 1935. Although the 
Government originally entered the housing field in 1918 when it made money available to 
the provinces for re-lending to municipalities for housing purposes, the first general piece 
of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act passed in 1935. This was 
followed by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, culminating in 1954 with the 
present National Housing Act, defined as ‘an Act to promote the construction of new 
houses, the repair and modernization of existing houses and the improvement of housing 
and living conditions”. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC), a Crown 


* Prepared (June 1970) in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 
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agency incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1945, administers the National Housing Act 
and co-ordinates the activities of the Federal Government in housing. The Corporation 
has the authority and responsibility for a variety of functions affecting housing in its long- 
term outlook as well as in its immediate requirements. It is empowered to act as an 
insurer of mortgage loans, as a lender or investor of public funds, as a guarantor and as an 
owner of property and other assets. It also acts as a research agency in fields associated 
with housing and assists provinces and municipalities in many aspects of urban growth. 
In general, the Government, through the successive Housing Acts, has attempted to 
stimulate and supplement the market for housing rather than assume direct responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to other levels of government or that could be borne more effectively 
by private enterprise. In each case the aim has been to increase the flow of mortgage 
money and to encourage lenders to make loans on more favourable terms to prospective 
home owners. Close to half of the country’s present stock of approximately 5,900,000 
houses have been built since the first covering legislation was enacted; about one third of 
these were financed in one way or another under the Housing Acts. 


Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1954 and its subsequent amendments, 
the Federal Government is active in many ways. 


Loan Insurance.—Insured mortgage loans may be made for both home-ownership 
and for rental housing. They are normally available from approved lenders to individual 
home-owner applicants, to builders constructing houses for sale or for rent and for some 
special groups, such as co-operative housing associations and farmers. Insured loans are 
also available for the purchase, improvement, refinancing or sale of existing dwellings. 


Prior to June 1969, the maximum interest rate on insured loans was restricted to 2 p.c. 
above the long-term Government bond rate adjusted quarterly to the nearest one eighth of 
one per cent. Amendment to the National Housing Act, approved June 27, 1969, removed 
this restriction from all but home improvement loans, thus allowing the NHA interest rate 
to find its own level in relation to the open market. 


Upon application, the borrower pays CMHC a fee of $35 per unit to help defray 
expenses incurred in the examination of plans and specifications, in the determination 
of lending values and in compliance inspections during construction. An approved lender 
requires evidence that a home owner or home purchaser is providing 5 p.c. of the value of 
the house from his own resources. For the home owner this equity may be in the form 
of cash or a combination of cash, land and labour; for the home purchaser it may be in cash 
or labour. The regulations require that gross debt service—the ratio of repayments of 
principal and interest plus municipal taxes to the income of the borrower—should not 
exceed 27 p.c., although instances involving higher ratios may be considered on their merits. 
The borrower pays an insurance fee which is added to the amount of the loan and is repaid 
over the term of the mortgage; the fee ranges from j p.c. to 1} p.e. of the loan, according 
to type of unit and time of mortgage advances. 


Loans for new home-ownership may be up to 95 p.c. of the first $20,000 of lending value 
plus 80 p.c. of the remainder to a maximum loan of $25,000. For rental housing, loans may 
be for 90 p.c. of lending value. Loan maxima vary with the type of rental housing but 
cannot exceed those set for similar dwellings built for home-ownership. Current maxima 
are: single family units $25,000; apartment multiple units $18,000 per unit; and hostels 
$7,000 per person accommodated. Loans for existing houses may be 95 p.c. of the lending 
value, up to a maximum amount of $18,000 per housing unit. The repayment period may 
be up to 40 years for new home-ownership, rental housing, and for existing home-owner 
dwellings. 
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Direct Loans —CMHC may make direct loans for both home-ownership and rental 
housing where, in the opinion of the Corporation, loans are not available through approved 
lenders. Loans are made to any eligible home-owner applicant but direct loans to builders 
are normally subject to a requirement that the houses be pre-sold to satisfactory purchasers. 
By the end of 1970, direct lending by the Corporation totalled approximately $4,203,397 ,000. 


CMHC may make loans to any organization, corporation or individual to assist in 
financing the construction of low-rental housing projects or in the purchase of existing 
buildings and their conversion into low-rental housing projects. In addition to self- 
contained units, developments undertaken may include hostel or dormitory accommodation 
for elderly and low-income individuals. Loans may be up to a maximum of 95 p.c. of the 
lending value established by CMHC. The period for repayment may not exceed the useful 
life of the project and in any case may not be for more than 50 years. The interest rate is 
established by Order in Council. Plans and specifications for such projects as well as fin- 
ancing and operating arrangements must be approved by the Corporation. 


Since December 1960, the National Housing Act has provided financial assistance 
for the elimination or prevention of water and soil pollution. CMHC is authorized to 
make a loan to a province, municipality or a municipal sewerage corporation for the purpose 
of assisting in the construction or expansion of a sewage treatment project. The loan may 
not exceed two thirds of the cost of the project and the maximum repayment term is 50 
years from date of completion. The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. 
The agreement covering the project contains a condition whereby 25 p.c. of the loan principal 
and 25 p.c. of the accrued interest will be forgiven for projects completed to the satisfaction 
of CMHC on or before Mar. 31, 1975. Where construction is not completed before that 
date, 25 p.c. of the loan advanced or warrantable by construction progress at that date, 
plus 25 p.c. of the accrued interest on advances, may be forgiven. 


Long-term loans are available to a province or its agency, a municipality or its agency, 
a hospital, a school board, a university or college, a co-operative association or a charitable 
corporation for the purpose of assisting in the construction of a student housing project, 
or the acquisition of existing buildings and their conversion into a student housing project. 
In all cases, the government of the province concerned must approve the loan. CMHC 
may lend up to 90 p.c. of the project cost, subject to maximum amounts as follows: $25,000 
per new unit; $18,000 per self-contained unit or existing housing unit, and $7,000 per person 
housed in dormitory or hostel accommodation. The term of the loan may not exceed 50 
years. The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. 


Guarantees—CMHC is authorized to give a limited guarantee to banks or approved 
instalment credit agencies in return for an insurance fee paid by the borrower on loans made 
for additions, repairs and alterations to existing houses and apartments. A home improve- 
ment loan and the balance owing on any existing NHA home improvement loan on the 
property may not exceed $4,000 for a one-family dwelling or $4,000 for the first unit of a 
duplex, semi-detached or multiple-family dwelling, plus $1,500 for each additional unit. 
Loans are repayable in monthly instalments over a period not exceeding 10 years. The 
maximum rate of interest is restricted to 24 p.c. above the long-term Government bond 
rate adjusted quarterly to the nearest one eighth of one per cent. 


Public Housing.—Under the National Housing Act and complementary provincial 
legislation, the Federal Government and the government of a province may enter into a 
partnership agreement to build rental housing for families and individuals of low income or 
to purchase and rehabilitate existing housing for this purpose. Projects may include hostel 
or dormitory accommodation in addition to self-contained units. The Federal Government 
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pays up to 75 p.c. of the capital costs and the provincial government the remainder, although 
the latter may call upon the municipality concerned to bear a portion of the provincial 
share. Rents for units in federal-provincial projects are related to the tenant’s family 
income and size of family. Operating deficits are shared on the same contractual basis as 
the capital costs. 


As an alternative method of producing public housing, the CMHC is empowered to 
make long-term loans to a province, or to a municipality or public housing agency with 
the approval of the province, for the provision of housing accommodation. Projects may 
consist of new construction or existing buildings and include dormitory and hostel accom- 
modation as well as self-contained family units. Loans may be up to 90 p.c. of the total 
costs as determined by CMHC and for a term as long as 50 years but not in excess of the 
useful life of the development. The maximum that may be borrowed for a fully serviced 
apartment is $18,000, and for hostels or dormitories $7,000 for each person accommodated. 
For a house, the maximum is $25,000. The interest rate is set by the Governor in Council. 
Where this alternative is selected, federal grants may be made covering up to 50 p.c. of 
losses incurred in the operation of public housing projects, for a period of up to 50 years 
but not exceeding the useful life of the project. 


Urban Renewal.—Federal grants and loans are available under the Act to assist prov- 
inces and municipalities undertaking programs of urban renewal. CMHC, with Federal 
Government approval, may arrange with a municipality to undertake a study to identify 
blighted areas, determine housing requirements and provide data upon which an orderly 
program of conservation, rehabilitation and redevelopment can be based. The federal 
contribution may be as much as 75 p.c. of the cost. The legislation also authorizes federal 
contributions equal to one half of the costs of preparing an urban renewal scheme setting 
out proposals for urban renewal action, a similar cost-sharing arrangement for the imple- 
mentation of a scheme, and loans up to two thirds of the provincial or municipal share of 
the cost of carrying out an urban renewalscheme. Loans may be for 15 years at an interest 
rate prescribed by the Governor in Council. To encourage the improvement and conserva- 
tion of housing meeting minimum standards of construction, loans are available for the sale, 
purchase or refinancing of existing housing in urban renewal areas not designated for 
demolition. 


Activity under the urban renewal provisions of the National Housing Act was restricted 
in 1969 following the report of the Task Force on Housing and Urban Development. The 
report expressed strong reservations about existing approaches to urban renewal and made 
specific recommendations for the future. As a result of this report, an in-depth study was 
undertaken with a view to formulating a new federal policy for urban assistance. Pre- 
liminary findings indicated that, in the next decade, urban assistance would be based on 
very different principles to those used in the past. In August, a suspension of federal 
approval of new projects was put into effect. As an interim measure negotiations were 
undertaken to permit at least partial implementation of a small number of projects. 


Land Assembly.—The Federal Government and the government of a province may 
enter into an agreement to provide for a land assembly project which involves the develop- 
ment of raw land for housing purposes. The Federal Government pays up to 75 p.c. of 
the cost and the provincial government the remainder. The latter may call upon the 
municipality concerned to bear a portion of the provincial share. In addition, loans equal 
to 90 p.c. of the cost of assembling and servicing land for public housing or general housing 
purposes are available at a preferential interest rate to provinces, municipalities and their 
agencies. 
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CMHC Building —The Corporation may construct and administer housing and certain 
other buildings on its own account and for other government departments and agencies. 
Its responsibilities include the provision of architectural and engineering designs, the 
calling of public tenders and the administration of construction contracts—including any 
necessary on-site surveying and engineering. On such contracts, the Corporation carries 
out full architectural and engineering inspections. 


Research—CMHC is concerned with building technology in the formulation of stand- 
ards for housing construction, in the use of suitable materials and in the development of 
new building techniques. The Corporation has no laboratory facilities but has direct 
experience of performance in the field and seeks the advice of specialists in various agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government in such matters. Research into the factors 
affecting housing is concerned with the measurement of the demand for new housing, the 
volume of new housing built and the supply of mortgage money for house construction. 
The Corporation also co-ordinates and publishes statistical information on housing. Funds 
provided under the National Housing Act support the activities of the Canadian Housing 
Design Council, the Community Planning Association of Canada and the Canadian Council 
on Urban and Regional Research. 


Other Federal Legislation —The Farm Credit Act, 1959 provides for federal long-term 
loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes (see pp. 561-562); the Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1942 provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans for housing and 
other purposes (see p. 409); and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944 (see pp. 559-560) 
provides for guarantees for intermediate- and short-term loans made by approved lending 
agencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. These three statutes are concerned 
only incidentally with housing. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces have complementary legislation providing for 
joint federal-provincial housing and land assembly projects and, in addition, most provinces 
have enacted separate legislation with respect to housing. Details of such assistance may 
be secured from the provincial government departments listed in the Directory of Sources 
of Official Information included in Chapter XX VII under the heading of “‘Housing’’. 


Subsection 2.—Housing Activities, 1969-70 


During 1969, housing starts totalled 210,415 dwelling units, 6.9 p.c. above the previous 
record of 196,878 established in 1968. Completions also increased to a record level of 
195,826 units from 170,993 in the previous year. Dwellings under construction at year-end 
rose from 126.638 to 137,357. Apart from the production of self-contained housing units, 
hostel accommodation was provided for more than 19,000 persons, mainly the elderly and 
students. Investment in housing was also at a record level of $3,400,000,000, an increase 
of 18.6 p.c. over 1968. 


Housing for low-income groups made a significant advance in 1969 as a result of 
Government pelicy which directed the principal federal effort into this field. Of the 210,415 
starts during the year, just over 28,000 were under NHA rental programs for low-income 
families, including students; this compared with 13,800 in 1968 and 10,300 in 1967. This 
policy continued into 1970 and, for this purpose, two thirds of the federal housing budget 
of $854,000,000 was allocated to housing for low-income families, elderly people, students 
and handicapped individuals; it is estimated that this amount will support the provision of 
about 35,000 units. 


Two factors dominated house-building activity during 1969. Massive injection of 
mortgage funds from both public and private sources in the last few months of 1968 and 
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in early 1969 resulted in record seasonally adjusted start rates of 267,300 and 215,500 units 
per year for the first and second quarters of 1969. The second factor, which emerged 
during the latter half of the year, was the effect of the high and rising level of interest rates 
on the supply of mortgage funds with its resultant decrease in house-building activity. 
The latter circumstance had the effect of reducing the annual rate of starts to 186,000 by 
the end of 1969. 


The same situation continued into 1970 with further drops in the annual rate to a low 
of 161,600 unit starts in February. Starting in March, increases were recorded which, 
although modest, appeared to be consistant with the trend in private institutional lending, 
indicating that building activity in the latter part of 1970 might compensate in part for 
the low start rate experienced in the first half of the year. In actual terms, starts in urban 
areas during the first four months of 1970 totalled 29,272, a decrease of 41 p.c. from the 
total of 49,499 for the same period of 1968. This was equivalent to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 166,600 units for all areas in Canada. 


12.— Dwelling Units Started and Completed, by Type of Financing, 1960-69, and by Region, 
1968 and 1969 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Dwelling Units Started 
A ‘ [ Dwelling 
Year and Region Namonat Housing het) Conyen- Units 
tional All Completed 
: Institu- = Other Total 
Approve tional inancing 
CnEG Lenders Loans 
Loans 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
AOOOR coer aorta sieioios Se ets ee Hearne sete 13,788 18,923 40,116 36,031 108, 858 123,757 
RUG ict vartraiarercte nle oc ad oF aia) staves ay erties Siete Sets 23,852 35,334 38,316 28,075 125.577 115,608 
NOG era erela.is,c aie iss sales Ses stsiain 3 0%siate & 15,479 31,790 54,214 28,612 130,095 126, 682 
EVD At erae peti cme ciesisie eis Sale osls sinwrrevesces 21,2138 28,505 71,983 26,923 148,624 128,191 
[bY CUM ns are acen BAT SRE ODOC ea CC 28,728 26,118 85,090 25,722 165,658 150,963 
ROG. eee ee Cae oe hee se Marea eats 30,091 24,172 88,669 23, 633 166,565 153,037 
Dh Oe Aono Aaa SADA L A OU ODODOOORC Ue 37,483 12,438 55,208 29,345 134.474 162, 192 
TOG TSS Be ce ewes wacrre eeieimeienemsretres 41,814 20,829 64, 683 36.797 164, 123 149, 242 
BOGS Soren ctsiole ae Wises s chalele alelale/e¥o selateteie'ere 22,348 48, 542 80,926 45,062 196,878 170,993 
NO aE SAGO DOO? ® WEL GOOOCRUDTOOS 24,965 55,645 85,680 44,125 210,415 195,826 
1968 
Atlantic: Provinces’ ¢ iiss oss sss 200 1,219 613 4,596 4,611 11,309 9, 467 
OneDeto on. reece ci eseeasiiceee 4,731 10,387 19,821 11,538 46,477 38,961 
FIDERSIO Dee Roe oc reel ea scree 11,272 28,111 28,862 12,130 80,375 68, 003 
Prairie Provinces iicie\s «vnc aioe = ses ea 3,329 7,846 14,308 7,309 32,792 29,008 
British. Golumbiazts..cisceccsce nsec ee 1,797 1,585 13,339 9,474 26,195 25,554 
1969 

ATiantic PrOvVINCeS .. 0 cee dacess vs.ce. 1,675 1,370 5, 262 5,473 13,780 12,099 
UC EOtire oo dacs seuidas anes 6 peers c ees 7,151 10, 138 19, 133 6,991 43,413 44,605 
WIDTATIO. Do a vane navaaiccstes cheeses eye 10,029 28,639 29,782 12,996 81,446 80, 236 
Prairie FPOVINCCS bc sons osc ccccaees 3,690 11,508 16,040 8,718 39,956 33,177 
LEsyent sem Gre) hockey]: 4A ary Sk ee Sane 2,420 3,990 15, 463 9,947 31,820 25,709 
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13.—Dwelling Units Started in Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas, 1968 and 1969 


Dwelling Units Started 
no 1969 
ation 
Eke (Census || 196g Single | ,Semi- 
1966) Total De detached Row Apart- 
tached and ment 
Duplex 
000 No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Metropolitan Areas— 
Caleanyiae nnn e ne ace arias eat avaster es 331 7,403 9,737 3,043 754 676 5, 264 
Bid montonies seceecavyosssitae hele see 401 9,003 9,807 2,368 152 588 6, 699 
MEV ALIS ax sire sce cocaie aseres ries cie is iale aces ceustsy 198 1,444 3,318 432 304 a 2,582 
Famsltonpee aceu's soe onsen etiieten se 449 4,920 5,077 1,783 72 338 2,884 
Rat cheners darrcken esc Saree Menioneatetss 192 3,503 3,841 1,409 374 306 1,752 
ONGONE A en oan eh ance eae 207 3,492 4,033 1,260 129 337 2,307 
Montreal attiencniscastried snicincmanetent 2,487 30,634 23,650 3,627 602 323 19,098 
Ovtawa—Hiull (eer ee sitet en cites 495 5,642 7,275 2,571 343 1,344 3,017 
QuebeGrssnwrien cea slat sane sities 413 4,'08 6, 104 1,224 170 172 4,538 
VERIN Ae ke a eae sre ese miavate orcittorere’s zee ; 131 1,600 1,689 648 186 64 791 
SalntJohniea. wcrc acon eres 101 431 439 276 52 _— 111 
SUado hnis etree cede ciioosris cies 101 977 771 524 38 203 6 
Saskatoon cnccaecn sees erenonireee 116 2,278 1,935 640 154 16 T2z5 
Sudburyzyen cocee cece ec eeltea hee nets 117 743 1,779 1,125 60 269 325 
A OnOn tome vere. 2,159 37,775 31,874 5,782 2,535 1,838 21,719 
Vancouver... 892 15,690 17,690 4,763 402 580 | 11,945 
Wictorlaerene cece 174 2,516 3,744 1,009 278 226 2,281 
DW GSOr saa eN a, mera tee rerecereintnioty apetonane 212 1,469 2,506 1,068 26 118 1,294 
Winnipeg rim scanssteneone cane te 509 4,739 9,030 2,134 355 361 6,180 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas...... 9,635 || 139,162 | 144,299 35, 686 6,986 7,759 93,868 

Maior Urban Areas— 
STAT LONG. acttece ovciatevceiore Sess Cee oe 45 2,188 541 223 114 _ 204 
Brantiord | sveseraswre senators eretoe ce 62 508 487 227 22 67 171 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiére............-- 109 625 734 313 62 118 241 
Drummond Villeve esses eee 43 195 139 53 15 — 71 
Grelp baa ceasiaancriocton sits isin sree 51 825 1,300 461 42 116 681 
Ein gattoninevcvecssateehacvnatahets s+ stenayaverea's 71 643 1,471 452 16 12 991 
IMoOncton aetercntssoctics stirneecentoncrr 60 900 671 217 88 _— 366 
Niagars Walls) ste ccstensicecamieaen: 61 457 350 215 20 — 115 
Oshawa te tye cleaves nee ee sleclesien 100 908 1,832 567 267 386 612 
Peter bOrolg brerreenyec ia ceieeis eiieoioce 56 535 444 157 28 128 131 
Sts Catharines em ccritic. sees srelacrcies 109 1,361 1,285 588 60 71 516 
Sted Gan wana dvetccdeberctee selections ee 43 167 295 119 10 _ 166 
Si GerOnle Jota tera de wae reas 33 246 316 133 14 _ 169 
DAINIA) neater nok cine ie halcis oieis a aisiase's 67 560 658 248 6 14 390 
SaultusterMarioty ace niassecees 75 313 502 301 36 —_ 165 
SHAWANIZEN Se caestonie his sioetelaicie srereaieree 65 68 62 44 4 _- 14 
Sherbrooke pyaeatie. ces aide aievee 80 855 1,020 216 72 _ 732 
Sydney-Glace Bay.........000.e0.% 106 361 548 331 34 87 96 
sbhunderBaysa-cuias voces eins ences ss 98 513 1,000 321 118 97 464 
LU Rbestosybrrom eae Gears Me Mer Ey otis 40 39 112 52 2 58 _ 
PRrOIs=Iilvseres secceree te ciociee xecte see 95 799 748 322 14 — 412 
Malley elders nactrmecincs siete 34 140 93 43 2 _ 48 
Welland tins occas des tanseciecries 59 310 439 266 50 — 123 
Totals, Major Urban Areas...... 1,562 13,516 14,997 5,869 1,096 1,154 6,878 
PANO Gh Or >, rave ret tain cele ioiaceralotelaletersceuste sieias 8,775 44,200 51,119 36,849 2,291 1,808 10,171 
Canadas ences cesccseenes 19,972 || 196,878 | 210,415 78,404 10,373 10,721 | 110,917 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Operations under the National Housing Act.—NHA mortgage loans amounting 
to $1,197,228,000 were approved in 1969 for the provision of 79,868 new units and 17,235 
hostel beds, compared with loans of $1,242,055,000 approved for 86,641 new dwellings and 
14,119 hostel beds in 1968. Direct lending by CMHC for the second consecutive year 
was below the volume of insured loans by approved lenders operating under the Act; loans 
by the federal agency had a value of $546,938,000 against $650,290,000 for approved lenders. 
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Loans made available through private lenders in 1969 amounted to $700,621,000 for 48,695 
dwellings. Trust companies remained the largest source of private funds, approving loans 
for 16,833 units; insurance company loans represented 9,059 dwellings; and chartered bank 
loans amounted to $234,151,000, representing 14,944 units. 


14.—Mortgage Loans Appreved by Lending Institutions, by Type of Property and cf 
Loan, 1969-69 


New Existing Other 
Housing Houses Property 
Year Total 
NHA Conventional | Conventional | Conventional 
Loans Loans Loans Loans 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 

MORO SG Oe ames ch te eteals Geta wiemw aisle oid diols 242 807 221 263 1,033 
NOG ect ccc hatte ec ern er ekcs tee 453 333 300 298 1,384 
GEA ie Rees ae onan ree a es oe TER SERS SoH 412 450 358 311 1,531 
BOGS Wer ren aces tare iste ovisrare eicihisiars oie: e Ssisicte aus 385 652 430 373 1,840 
BO Arve rece s aretha en Srsve- oye  erejtio-s etele oo evereres 353 812 640 507 2,312 
POD areas oon oars oss ees axciele 4 sinh sasysic eros 320 902 749 581 2,552 
TOGO Ws ctctin es cine oie ee creletee Kinwratejaiele sare store 191 574 471 382 1,618 
BSOGL stench orice 2 bys aaehe osha wiors ddhersieusudls 356 745 655 369 2,125 
USB Seep pert a esare. alintocasois ysis Svayeineraisrare tei ties 832 963 572 335 2,702 
EO GO entenmereeercetiecoues aiotcorioeineae nas 701 989 662 432 2,784 


Borrower and House Characteristics——The average income of purchasers of NHA- 
financed houses in 1969 was $9,385 or, in terms of family income, $10,810. These incomes 
were 6.6 p.c. higher than the corresponding averages for purchasers in 1968 and appeared 
to be in line with the general increase in incomes in 1969. As in previous years, relatively 
few purchasers of NHA houses were drawn from the lower third of the range of family 
incomes. In 1969 only 0.1 p.c. of the borrowers had family incomes of less than $5,000 
as compared with 1.4 p.c. in 1967. 


The average age of purchasers of NHA houses was about 33 years in 1969, a slight 
decrease from earlier years. In 1969 just over one half of the purchasers had two or more 
children and 27.6 p.c. had previously been home owners. 


The average price of NHA-financed houses purchased in 1969, including many started 
in the previous year, was $20,831. On these houses, purchasers provided down-payments 
averaging $3,903 and undertook monthly payments of $190.76 for mortgage principal, 
interest and taxes. Compared with 1968, these represented increases of 2.8 p.c. in price 
and 20.3 p.c. in monthly charges and a decrease of 14.2 p.c. in down-payment. The pro- 
portion of monthly charges to income increased from 21.8 p.c. to 22.6 p.c. 


As in other years, most of the NHA-financed single-detached houses purchased in 
1969 were bungalows, which type represented 72.4 p.c. of the total compared with 75.6 p.c. 
in 1968. The proportion of split-level dwellings increased from 18.4 p.c. to 21.1 p.c. and 
that of two-storey dwellings from 5.4 p.c. to 6.0 p.c. Of these dwellings about 84 p.c. had 
three bedrooms and the remainder had four or more. 


Loans for Low-Rental Housing.—In 1969, loans amounting to a total of $444,835,000 
were approved to assist in the construction of 28,040 self-contained units of low-rental 
housing and hostel accommodation for 19,211 persons. 


Loans for Student Housing Projects—Loans totalling $67,812,000 were approved in 
1969 for 58 student housing projects, involving the construction of 1,604 self-contained units, 
8,897 hostel beds, and the purchase and conversion of existing buildings to provide a further 
23 units and 806 beds. Comparable figures for 1968 were 1,115 new units, 8,833 new hostel 
beds and conversion of existing buildings to provide 167 units and 988 beds. 
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15.—Loans Approved for Student Housing Projects, by Province, 1969 


New Construction Conversions Totals 

Province 

Loans | Units Bor 1 Amount! Loans} Units Hove Amounti| Loans | Units toe Amount 
No. No. No. $000 No. No. No. $’000 No. No. No. $’000 

PE Deena oh —_ — — 99 — _ _ _— — _ = 99 
INES leer eaererte 2 2 346 2,080 —_ _ —_ _ 2 7) 346 2,080 
INS oe. oetata overeat 1 — 213 1,491 _ _ — — 1 — 213 1,491 
Que Rs cccirs onion te 14 — 4,009 | 18,610 2 — 559 1,317 16 = 4,568 19,927 
On ecreresiseleeretons 10 | 1,193 | 3,091 | 30,960 11 6 217 792 21 | 1,199 | 3,308 Sle(o2 
Mian Ns eee ae ess 3 84 176 2,480 1 17 = 135 4 101 176 2,615 
Saige epee free ral 2 175 303 4,040 i _ 20 36 3 175 320 4,076 
AlGatmuss cemmrie ke 3 143 50 | 2,680 1 — 10 26 4 143 60 2,706 
lB Onaee ta Genres 7 7 709 | 3,066 — _— _— — 7 7 709 3,066 
Canada'..... 42 | 1,604 | 8,897 | 65,506 16 23 806 | 2,306 58 | 1,627 | 9,703 | 67,812 


1 No loans were approved for student housing projects in Newfoundland or the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


From December 1960, when student housing Joans were first authorized, to December 
1969, 289 totalling $361,631,000 were approved involving the construction of 4,785 units 
and 56,986 beds, and the acquisition and conversion of existing buildings to provide 256 
units and 2,705 beds. The statutory lmit that may be advanced for such’ loans is 
$550,000,000. 


Loans for Municipal Sewage-Treatment Projects.*—During 1969, 147 loans amounting 
to over $50,913,000 were authorized to assist municipalities to undertake sewage-treatment 
projects, distributed provincially as follows:— 


Province* Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 

No. $000 No. $000 

Newfoundland.......... _— — Ontariosssenemcrever Gees 50 20,305 
Prince Edward Island... 2 58 Manitobarmecrmostc cerns 3 721 
INowaScotiaynacn.) ssser 16 1,165 Saskatchewan.......... 12 PAL 
New Brunswick......... 5 2, 887 Alberta terrae. catia tee 15 3,469 
Quebeo st tree icin 29 8,323 British Columbia....... 15 11,414 


From December 1960, when assistance for sewage-treatment projects was authorized, to 
December 1969, 1,523 loans totalling $322,578,000 were approved. 


Mortgage Marketing—Sales of NHA-insured mortgages amounted to $127,600,000 in 
1969 compared with $43,000,000 in 1968. Because of heavy pressure on the market for 
long-term funds, auctions were not held by the Corporation between 1966 and 1969; total 
sales by the Corporation to the end of 1965 totalled $308,600,000. 


Urban Renewal.—As indicated in Subsection 1, p. 838, activity under the urban renewal 
provisions of the National Housing Act was restricted in 1969. During the year, the 
Corporation approved ecntributions totalling $117,000 to four municipalities to undertake 
urban renewal studies—two in Ontario and two in Quebec. In 1968, 46 grants totalling 
$879,000 were approved for such studies. 


Federal contributions totalling $496,000 were approved during 1969 for the preparation 
of 26 urban renewal schemes, all in the Province of Quebec. Also, 20 schemes were approved 
for implementation supported by a federal contribution of $17,991,000. Together, these 
involved the rehabilitation of 1,097 acres and the displacement of 948 families, and the 
estimated total cost was $45,249,000. Locations and acreages were: 13 in Quebec involving 
a gross of 1,000 acres; four in Ontario of 62 acres, and three in British Columbia of 53 acres. 
By far the largest in size was the St. Maurice project in Thetford Mines, Que. It will in- 


* Provincial data are gross; all others are net 
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volve the redevelopment of 739 acres and a federal contribution estimated at $2,750,000 
with a loan to assist in the implementation of a further $1,833,000. 


Public Housing.—During 1969, approval was given for 41 federal-provincial housing 
projects—11 in Nova Scotia, 20 in Saskatchewan, five in Alberta, two in British Columbia 
and three in the Northwest Territories. These projects will provide 1,070 dwellings and the 
federal contribution will be $12,400,000. To the end of 1969, approval had been given for 
16,869 rental units under federal-provincial arrangements. Of these, 14,429 are to be 
subsidized at rents related to the income of tenants and the remainder will be leased at 
fixed rents related to dwelling size and at levels sufficient to reccver capital costs and to 
meet operating expenses. The federal 75-p.c. share of the deficit of the subsidized units 
in 1968, paid in 1969, was $6,400,000. 


Under arrangements with the Provinces of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
assistance may be given under the National Housing Act for co-operative house-building. 
In 1969, projects were approved for 1,049 units in Nova Scotia, bringing the total approved 
since the inception of the program in 1953 to 2,637 units. Since 1960, 152 units have been 
approved in Prince Edward Island. 


In April 1965, agreement was reached between the Federal Government and the 
Province of Saskatchewan for a joint program to provide housing for metis and enfranchised 
Indians in sparsely settled regions of northern Saskatchewan. During 1969, 74 units were 
approved, bringing to 168 the total number approved under this experimental program. 
The units are located at Air Ronge, Beauval, Buffalo Narrows, Cumberland House, Green 
Lake, Ile A la Crosse, La Loche, Turnor Lake, Dore Lake, Pelican Narrows, Pine House, 
and St. Walburg. The federal contribution for 1969 was $265,000. Similar agreements 
have been reached with the Provinces of Manitcba and Alberta directed primarily to people 
of Indian origin. 


Loan-Assisted Projects—In 1969, 208 loans amounting to $196,862,000 were approved 
for 16,027 units: 75 in two projects in Newfoundland, 52 in three projects in Nova Scotia, 
384 in 13 projects in New Brunswick, 4,132 in 44 projects in Quebec, 11,054 in 140 projects 
in Ontario, 76 in two projects in Manitoba, and 342 in six projects in Alberta. The estimated 
annual 50-p.c. federal contribution toward cperating losses for the projects was $6,200,000. 


Land Assembly.—Under the federal-provincial arrangements, six land assembly projects 
for 816 residential building lots were approved in 1967, located in Campbellton, New 
Brunswick; Aurora and Wallaceburg, Ontario; and Ladysmith, Masset and Sparwood, 
British Columbia. During 1968, 1,381 lots were approved for development and approval 
was also given for the acquisition and ultimate development for housing purposes of 4,685 
acres of land. In 1969, 14 loans were approved, amounting to $7,551,000, to assist in the 
acquisition of land for future housing purposes. ‘These were located in Corner Brook, 
Newfoundland; Halifax, Lower Sackville, North Preston, Port Hawkesbury and Sydney, 
Nova Scotia; Hearst, Kenora, Oakville, Pembroke, Waterloo Township and Woodstock, 
Ontario; and Edmonton and Redwater, Alberta. By far the largest project is in Edmonton. 
It involves a loan of $4,541,000 for the acquisition of 3500 acres. 


Subsection 3.—Housing Statistics of the 1966 Census 


Because of the abbreviated nature of the 1966 Census, only two housing questions 
were included in the questionnaire, one relating to structural type of dwelling and the other 
to tenure. Tables 16 and 17 provide a 1961-to-1966 comparison of structural type and 
tenure of occupied dwellings for the provinces and the Census Metropolitan Areas. 


Data relating to specific housing characteristics are summarized for 1951 and 1961 
in the 1967 Year Book at pp. 728-729 and are detailed in Vol. II (Part 2) of the 1961 Census 
(Catalogue Nos. 93-523 to 93-534). Housing data in similar detail will be available from 
the 1971 Census. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—LABOUR* 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—The Canada Department of Labour and the Federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


The Canada Department of Labour 


The Canada Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Conciliation 
Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes and 
required the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and cther relevant 
information. The Department also assumed the administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen employed in the execution of 
Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. Since 
that time the Department has been charged with the administration of new legislation 
and has taken on new functions. Its work fell broadly into two main areas—industrial 
relations and manpower supply—until Jan. 1, 1966, when all manpower activities were 
transferred to a new Department of Manpower and Immigration (see p. 843). 


The legislation now administered by the Canada Department of Labour in the in- 
dustrial relations area applies to employers, workers and trade unions under federal jurisdic- 
tion. The Department is responsible for conciliation procedures in industrial disputes, 
the investigation of complaints of unfair labour practices, refusals to bargain and violations 
of legislation, the processing of applications for the certification and decertification of trade 
unions and the conducting of representation votes. It determines wage rates and hours of 
work in Federal Government contracts for construction or supplies, and promotes joint 
labour-management consultation. It also administers legislation to prevent discrimination 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister of the 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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in employment based on race, religion, colour or national origin and to provide for equal pay 
for female employees. In 1965, the Canada Labour (Standards) Code became law. The 
Code establishes minimum standards of wages, hours of work, vacations with pay and paid 
general holidays in industries under federal jurisdiction. To ensure safe working conditions 
for all employees in industries and undertakings coming under federal jurisdiction, the 
Canada Labour (Safety) Code was passed by Parliament at the end of 1966 and was pro- 
claimed in effect Jan. 1, 1968. 


Since 1947, the Canada Department of Labour has encouraged and assisted in the 
establishment of labour-management committees in industry and services. With con- 
siderable expansion in this work in 1966, the service was reorganized and became a separate 
Branch of the Department, namely, the Labour-Management Consultation Branch. There 
are now 2,663 (March 1970) active committees whose efforts are directed to such subjects 
as Improving work methods, safety, operating efficiency, plant maintenance, eliminating 
waste, maintaining good morale, promoting educational and training activities, and joint 
consultation on operational changes brought about by technological change. 


Research, involving regular and special surveys and analyses of economic and social 
trends affecting the labour force, is an important part of the Department’s work carried 
out by the Economics and Research Branch. It studies wages and working conditions, 
union organization, collective bargaining, industrial relations, labour standards and safety. 
Through the Women’s Bureau, it investigates the problems of women in the labour force. 
It operates a plan of workmen’s compensation for seamen on Canadian ships and arranges 
workmen’s compensation for Federal Government employees. In addition to the publica- 
tion of statistical reports and the results of research studies, the Department publishes the 
monthly Labour Gazette, maintains records of labour legislation in the provinces and in other 
countries, operates a labour lending library and provides liaison between the International 
Labour Organization and the federal and provincial governments. 


The Department of Manpower and Immiégration* 


The fundamental purpose of the Department of Manpower and Immigration is to 
further the growth of Canada through effective allocation and development of manpower 
resources in response to the changing needs of the national economy. The Department 
uses two main channels to ensure that the supply of qualified manpower is adequate to meet 
the demands of the labour market: (1) counselling, placement and, where necessary, train- 
ing and relocation of workers, and (2) introduction of new manpower through immigration. 


Operations Canada.—“Operations Canada”’ distinguishes the Department’s domes- 
tic field activities from those at head office and at offices abroad; it comprises five regional 
headquarters, some 360 Canada Manpower Centres and 90 Canada Immigration Centres. 
Regional Directors-General, responsible for both manpower and immigration activities 
in the field, report to the Assistant Deputy Minister, Operations, at head office. 


The objectives of Operations Canada are: (1) to provide, through strategically located 
Canada Manpower Centres, the facilities for an effective employment service for both 
workers and employers; (2) to help workers utilize their maximum potential through coun- 
selling or referral to manpower development progiams and obtain jobs which match their 
skills, capabilities and needs; (3) to assist employers in the recruitment of skilled workers, 
and offer advice in their manpower planning by providing up-to-date occupational and 
labour market information; (4) to help workers adapt to economic and technological change 
by encouraging employers and workers to co-operatively pre-plan, and through the use of 
departmental training and mobility programs; (5) to provide services for the reception, 
settlement and job placement of immigrants; and (6) to process international travellers 
and enforce the Immigration Act and Regulations within Canada, providing facilities to 
process applications by Canadians wishing to sponsor or nominate relatives. 


* Prepared by the Information Service, Department of Manpower and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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In the 12-month period ended Mar. 31, 1970, Canada Manpower Centres assisted 
some 723,000 persons, excluding casual workers, to find gainful employment, and referred 
more than 312,000 clients to full or part-time upgrading or skill-development training 
courses under the Canada Manpower Training Program. In the same period, some 15,000 
handicapped clients were referred to federal-provincial rehabilitation assistance programs, 
and more than 49,500 workers and trainees received moving and transportation assistance 
under the Canada Manpower Mobility Program. 


Manpower Division.—Under the Assistant Deputy Minister, Manpower, this 
Division provides functional support for the manpower areas of Operations Canada; it 
consists of three units—the Activities Development Branch, the Manpower Utilization 
Branch and the Programs Branch. 


The Activities Development Branch deals with the demand side of the labour market, 
providing guidelines in the following main areas: development and utilization of depart- 
mental services for employers; specialized information on industrial needs; and organiza- 
tion of Canada Manpower Centres to give effective employment service to employers. 
It also directs the operations of the Manpower Consultative Service which administers 
Federal Government assistance to industries undergoing manpower dislocations resulting 
from technological and other changes. 


The Manpower Utilization Branch is concerned with the supply side of the labour 
market. It formulates policies and guidelines for the provision of employment services to 
workers and promotes the use of Canada Manpower Centres; develops aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests for use in counselling and selection; advises on methods of matching jobs and 
workers; and advises on the manpower utilization of special groups such as youths, handi- 
capped persons, immigrants, migrants and indigenous people. The Branch administers 
the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act under which the Federal Govern- 
ment shares equally with participating provinces in the costs of vocational rehabilitation 
services to disabled persons, and the Operation Retrieval program which is designed to put 
Canadian employers interested in hiring new university graduates in touch with Canadians 
studying abroad. The Branch carries on a continuing educational program designed to 
create a more favourable employment climate for middle-aged and older workers, as well 
as a program to facilitate and encourage the employment of high school and university 
students during the summer months. 


The Programs Branch deals with the major programs that facilitate the matching of 
labour market supply and demand. It administers the Canada Manpower Training Pro- 
gram which provides for the training or retraining of adults in schools and industry, and 
the Canada Manpower Mobility Program which facilitates the movement of workers to 
areas of job opportunity. 


Immigration Division.—Under the Assistant Deputy Minister, Immigration, the 
Home Service Branch of the Division provides procedural guidelines for field operations in 
Canada relating to admission of immigrants and non-immigrants, apprehension of persons 
who contravene Canadian laws after being admitted or gaining illegal entry, and removal 
from the country of those liable to deportation. 


Subsection 2.—Federal Labour Legislation and Provincial Labour Legislation 


Federal Labour Legislation* 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to.all Federal Government 
contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) and later 
incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. Wages and hours 


* The Act establishing the Canada Labour (Safety) Code (SC 1966-67, c. 62), proclaimed in effect Jan. 1, 1968, 
provides for the consolidation, under the title ‘‘Canada Labour Code’’, of the Acts described under this heading, 
with the exception of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act and the Fair Wages Policy Order. 
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on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 108), as amended by an Act to amend the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, effective Apr. 1, 1967 (RSC 1967, c. 24), and by the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Regulations. Hours of work on construction contracts are limited to eight 
a day and 48 a week, except in exceptional circumstances approved by the Minister or in 
such cases as the Governor in Council may prescribe; hours worked in excess of eight in 
a day or 40 in a week must be paid for at an overtime rate at least equal to one and one 
half times the rates required under the contract; wages to be paid are those current for 
the type of work in the district or, if there are no current rates, fair and reasonable rates 
as determined by the Minister of Labour; in no case shall the rates be less than the minimum 
hourly rate prescribed by or pursuant to the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 


Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated by 
Order in Council PC 1954-2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the 
custom of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable 
hours. The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be 
less than those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is 
being performed. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Regulations and Order in Council PC 1954-2029 
both contain a clause prohibiting discrimination against any person in matters of em- 
ployment because of that person’s race, national origin, colour or religion, or because he 
has made a complaint or given information with respect to such alleged discrimination. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came 
into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
which had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
The Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications made 
under the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. However, the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the admini- 
stration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be 
certified as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are 
required, upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking 
collective bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and con- 
ciliation boards in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining 
agents at times under conditions specified in the Act, which also prescribes conditions 
affecting the duration and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are 
required to contain provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or 
violation of such agreements and, where such provision is lacking, application may be made 
for its establishment. The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with 
or domination of trade unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion 
in trade union activity. The conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout 
action are set down in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to in- 
vestigate industrial matters or disputes. The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly responsible for the provisions affecting the appoint- 
ment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to 
prosecute, and complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has failed to 
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bargain in good faith. The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions con- 
cerning the certification of bargaining agents and the writing of a procedure into a collective 
agreement for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreement. 


Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Canada Department of Labour. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect on 
July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or 
national origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered by 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see above). This law prohibits 
acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to member- 
ship or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies that practise dis- 
crimination; and the use of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment 
that express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, 
colour, religion or national origin. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956 and 
applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses coming 
within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an employer 
from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate at which 
a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially identical work. | 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code.—This Act received Royal Assent on Mar. 18, 
1965 when the administration and general provisions of Part V came into effect. The Act 
provides, in Parts I to IV which came into force on July 1, 1965, minimum standards 
with respect to hours of work, minimum wages, annual vacations and general holidays in 
industries under federal jurisdiction; the Annual Vacations Act 1958 was repealed. 


The standard hours of work are eight a day and 40 a week, with maximum hours of 
48 a week. Overtime pay at not less than time-and-one-half is required for all hours 
worked in excess of the standard hours. Permits are required in order to work more than 
48 hours a week. Where the nature of the work necessitates irregular distribution of 
hours of work, the hours may be averaged over a period of two weeks or more. 


The minimum wage is $1.65 an hour for all persons 17 years of age or over and the 
minimum wage for persons under 17 years of age is $1.40 an hour. Special rates may be 
set for persons receiving on-the-job training and for disabled or handicapped persons. 


Employees are entitled to a two-week vacation with pay after one year of employment, 
with vacation pay calculated at 4 p.c. of wages. The general holidays are eight in number 
and every employee is entitled to a holiday with pay on each of them, or substitutes for 
them. Pursuant to an amendment to Part IV of the Code, the Multi-employer Em- 
ployment (Longshoring) Regulations have been passed to provide for the granting of 
pay in lieu of general holidays to longshoremen in multi-employer employment who pre- 
viously could not qualify for general holiday benefits because they did not have sufficient 
employment with one employer. 


The Code has special and transitional provisions. Any person may make a submission 
(under Sect. 51) for deferment or suspension of Part I (Hours of Work). The Minister may 
grant deferment or suspension where it can be shown that the application of Part I is or 
would be prejudicial to the interests of the employees or detrimental to the operation of 
the business. The Minister’s order to defer or suspend may be for a period up to but not 
exceeding 18 months from the date of the order, and the order may or may not contain 
conditions on hours. A further deferment or suspension may be made by the Governor 
in Council but only after there has been an inquiry, and the order of the Governor in 
Council must contain conditions on hours of work. Regulations have been enacted to 
carry out the purposes of the Code. 
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Canada Labour (Safety) Code.—This Code, which received Royal Assent in late 
1966 and was proclaimed in effect as of Jan. 1, 1968, is the first general safety legislation to 
be passed by the Parliament of Canada. Its primary purpose is to ensure safe working 
conditions for all employees in industries and undertakings under federal jurisdiction. The 
main features of the Code are that: (1) it provides for all the elements of a complete indus- 
trial safety program; (2) it sets out the general obligation of employers and employees to 
carry out their duties in a safe manner and authorizes the making of regulations for dealing 
with problems of occupational safety; (3) it does not override but complements other 
federal laws and provincial legislation, thus strengthening the safety movement; (4) it 
authorizes the use of advisory committees and special task forces to assist in developing the 
program, all to be done under continuous consultation among federal and provincial goveirn- 
ment departments, industry and organized labour; and (5) it provides for research into 
causes and prevention of accidents and for an extended program of safety education. 


Provincial Labour Legislation 

Because of the authority given by the British North America Act to the provincial 
legislatures to make laws in relation to local works and undertakings and in relation to 
property and civil rights in the province, power to enact labour legislation is largely the 
prerogative of the provinces. Since it imposes conditions on the rights of the employer 
and employee to enter into a contract of employment, labour legislation is, generally speak- 
ing, law in relation to civil rights. Under this authority, the provincial legislatures have 
enacted a large body of legislation affecting the employment relationship in such fields as 
working hours, minimum wages, the physical conditions of workplaces, apprenticeship and 
training, wage. payment and wage collection, labour-management relations, workmen’s 
compensation and other matters. In each province a department of labour or department 
of labour and manpower (the designations vary) is charged with the administration of 
labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners is administered by departments 
dealing with mines. The workmen’s compensation law in each province is administered 
by a workmen’s compensation board appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Minimum Wages.—As a means of ensuring adequate living standards for workers, 
all provinces have enacted minimum wage legislation. These laws vest in a minimum-wage- 
fixing board or the Lieutenant-Governor in Council authority to establish minimum wages 
for employees. In most provinces, minimum wage orders now cover almost all employ- 
ment except farm labour and domestic service. Minimum rates set by the orders apply 
throughout the province except in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan. Both Nova 
Scotia and Quebec are divided into two zones for minimum wage-setting purposes. In 
Saskatchewan, minimum rates vary between urban and rural areas. Except in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, the same rates are set for both sexes. 


Hours of Work.—Five provinces have general hours-of-work laws. Those of On- 
tario, Alberta and British Columbia set limits on daily and weekly hours of work. Hours 
are limited in Alberta and British Columbia to eight a day and 44 a week, and in Ontario 
to eight a day and 48 a week. The Ontario Act requires, with some exceptions, that one 
and one half times the regular rate be paid for work done, under permit, beyond the 48- 
hour limit. The Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts do not limit daily and weekly hours but 
require the payment of one and one half times the regular rate if work is continued after 
specified limits. The Manitoba law requires payment of the overtime rate after eight and 
48 hours for men and eight and 44 hours for women. The Saskatchewan Act requires 
payment of the overtime rate after eight and 44 hours. Some exceptions are provided for 
in all five Acts. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours in Certain Industries.—Apart from general] 
hours-of-work laws, other statutes regulate working hours in some industries. Industrial 
standards legislation is in effect in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
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New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. These laws provide that a schedule 
of wage rates and hours of work agreed upon by a representative group of employees and 
employers in an industry or trade may, upon approval by the government, be given statu- 
tory effect by Order in Council, with the result that such wage rates and hours become the 
minimum terms of employment for the entire industry or trade in the area. An advisory 
committee, usually equally representative of employers and employees, is established to 
assist in enforcing a schedule. This legislation is used fairly extensively in the building 
trades, the clothing industries, barbering and a few other industries. In Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, schedules have been issued only for certain construction 
trades in some areas. In Ontario, schedules for the garment trades, the fur industry and 
the hard furniture industry apply thoughout the province and a substantial number of 
schedules apply to various construction trades and to barbering in specified areas. 


Under the Quebec Collective Agreement Decrees Act, certain terms of a collective 
agreement, including those dealing with hours and wages, may be made binding on all 
employers and employees in the industry concerned in a defined area, provided the parties 
to the agreement represent a sufficient proportion of the industry. The standards made 
binding under this procedure are contained in a decree, which has the force of law. Ap- 
proximately 85 decrees applying to the garment trades, barbering and hairdressing, com- 
mercial establishments, garages and service stations, and other industries and services are 
in effect. Of these decrees, 14 apply throughout the province. Working conditions in the 
construction industry are governed by decrees under a separate Act, the Construction In- 
dustry Labour Relations Act, 1968. 


The Construction Industry Wages Act in Manitoba, which applies to both private and 
public construction work, provides for the setting of minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work at regular rates for employees in the construction industry, on the recom- 
mendations of a board equally representative of employers and employees, with a public 
member as chairman. Under this Act, annual schedules set the regular work week and 
hourly rates of wages for various classifications of workers in the heavy construction in- 
dustry, in the Greater Winnipeg building construction industry, and in rural building 
construction. 


Annual Vacations and Public Holidays.—All provinces have annual vacations 
legislation applicable to most industries. In Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, 
workers are entitled to a vacation of one week after a year of service; in Ontario, workers 
are entitled to a vacation of one week after each of the first three years of employment, and 
of two weeks after the fourth and each subsequent year. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, New- 
foundland and the four western provinces, the annual paid vacation required by law is two 
weeks after a year of service and, in Saskatchewan, three weeks after five years of service. 


Six provinces—Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan—have enacted legislation of general application dealing with public holi- 
days. The number of holidays named varies frcm five to eight, and the provisions for 
payment also vary. 


Anti-discrimination Laws.—All provinces have adopted fair employment practices 
laws forbidding discrimination in hiring and conditions of employment and in trade union 
membership on grounds of race, colour, religion or national origin, and on grounds of social 
origin in Newfoundland and Quebec, and political opinion in Newfoundland. The British 
Columbia, Newfoundland and Quebec Acts also forbid discrimination in these areas on 
grounds of sex. In addition, in British Columbia, Ontario and Newfoundland, discrimina- 
tion in employment and trade union membership on grounds of age is prohibited. Nine 
provinces have provisions in separate equal pay Acts or in human rights or labour standards 
legislation that forbid discrimination in rates of pay solely on the basis of sex. Quebec 
does not have equal pay legislation but, as indicated above, forbids discrimination in em- 
ployment on the basis of sex. 
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Accident Prevention.—Factory or industrial safety Acts in most provinces establish 
safeguards for the protection of the health and safety of workers in factories and other 
workplaces with respect to such matters as sanitation, hearing, lighting, ventilation and 
the guarding of dangerous machinery. Long-established laws regulating the design, con- 
struction, installation and operation of mechanical equipment, such as boilers and pressure 
vessels, elevators and lifts and electrical installations, have been revised in recent years in 
line with technological changes, and legal standards have been set in new fields involving 
hazards to workers and the public, such as the use of gas- and oil-burning equipment. 
This legislation also prescribes standards of qualification for workers who install, operate 
or service such equipment. Laws requiring safety standards to be observed in construc- 
tion and excavation work are in force in most provinces. 


Labour Relations.—In all provinces, there is legislation similar in principle to the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, designed to establish har- 
monious relations between employers and employees and to facilitate the settlement of 
industrial disputes. These laws guarantee freedom of association and the right to organize, 
establish machinery (labour relations boards or other administrative machinery) for the 
certification of a trade union as the exclusive bargaining agent of an appropriate unit of 
employees, and require an employer to bargain with the certified trade union representing 
his employees. Except in Saskatchewan, the laws require the parties to comply with the 
conciliation or mediation procedures laid down in the legislation before a strike or lockout 
may legally take place, and they also provide that every collective agreement must contain 
provisions for the settlement of disputes arising out of the agreement, and prohibit strikes 
and lockouts while an agreement is in effect. All prohibit defined unfair labour practices 
and prescribe penalties. In most provinces, certain classes of employees who are engaged 
in essential services, such as policemen and firemen, are forbidden to strike and, in lieu of 
the right to strike, have recourse to final and binding arbitration. There are provisions 
relating to hespital disputes in six provinces. 


Certification of Qualified Tradesmen.—All provinces have apprenticeship laws 
providing for an organized procedure of on-the-job training and school instruction in desig- 
nated skied trades, and statutory provision is made in most provinces for the issuing of 
certificates of qualification, on application, to qualified tradesmen in certain trades. In some 
provinces, legislation is in effect making it mandatory for certain classes of tradesmen to 
hold a certificate of competency. 


Changes in 1969.*—In the field of labour relations, amendments to the Quebec Labour 
Code in 1969 set a precedent in the administration of labour relations in North America. 
The Quebec Labour Relations Board was abolished and its functions assigned to civil ser- 
vants (designated as investigators and investigation commissioners acting under the author- 
ity of a chief investigation commissioner, all of whom are officials of the Department of 
Labour and Manpower) and a Labour Court. The role of the investigator, which is mainly 
administrative, is to issue certification in clear-cut cases; the investigation commissioners 
handle the more complex cases and make extensive inquiries. The Labour Court has 
exclusive and final jurisdiction to hear appeal cases arising out of the decisions of the inves- 
tigation commissioners. In addition, all penal prosecutions under the Code must, in the 
first instance, be tried in the Labour Court. Another amendment to the Code removed 
“Tecognized” associations from the protection of the Code, thus permitting only certified 
unions to make binding collective agreements. 


The Quebec Construction Industry Labour Relations Act, in force from Dec. 18, 1968, 
established a collective bargaining system adapted to the particular needs of the industry. 
Certification was abolished. Associations of employers and employees recognized by the 
Act as representative are now required to negotiate a collective agreement leading to the 
adoption of a decree that will determine working conditions. Bargaining is conducted by 
region for the entire industry. 


* For 1969 changes in workmen’s compensation legislation, see p. 852. 
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Several provinces enacted or amended labour relations legislation in the public sector. 
In New Brunswick, the Public Service Labour Relations Act, which went into effect on Dec. 
1, 1969, gave public servants collective bargaining rights, including the right to strike. 
Nova Scotia brought municipal policemen under the Trade Union Act, and Ontario made 
binding arbitration procedures governing hospital employees applicable to a wider range of 
institutions, such as nursing homes. 


Amendments were made to several minimum wage Acts and the general minimum wage 
rates In six provinces were increased. New Brunswick brought part-time employees within 
the scope of the Minimum Wage Act. Prince Edward Island amended the definition of 
“wages” in its Minimum Wage Acts to exclude tips. Saskatchewan deleted from its legis- 
lation the section setting out the criteria to be followed by the Minimum Wage Board in 
establishing the minimum wage; only the Manitoba and Quebec Acts now contain any 
such criteria. 


The highest general minimum wage rates set in 1969 were provided for in Alberta: 
$1.40 an hour, effective Apr. 1, 1970, and $1.55 an hour, effective Oct. 1, 1970. 


The minimum rates in effect on July 1, 1970, for experienced adult workers in certain 
cities are shown in Table 1. 


1.—Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Adult Workers in Certain Cities, 
by Sex, July 1, 1876 


Char- P ets 
Item, Type of St. : -- | Saint | Mont- To- Winni- : Ed- Van- 
Establishment John’s, eee Sean John, real, | ronto, peg, eee monton,} couver, 
and Sex Nfld. PEI Bee N.B. Que. Ont. Man. So) Alta ai eBiG 
Maximum hours per 

week to which the M. 481 “= 48 48 48 483 48 44 44 40 
rates apply. F, 481 482 48 48 48 483 44 44 44 40 

$ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an 


hour hour hour hour hour hour hour hour hour hour 


Factories.............M. | 1.25 1,254 1.25 1.15 1.35 1.30 | 1.35 1.25 1.40 1.50 
BE 1.00 | 0.95 1.00 1.15 1.35 1.30 35 1.25 1.40 1.50 


Haandries\..0- se. M. 1.25 | 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.25 1.40 1.50 
F, 1.00 0.95 1.00 1.15 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.25 1.40 1.50 


SSLODS foc sett] yaar M. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.35 1.30 1.35 1,25 1.40 1.50 
F. 1.00 0.95 1.00 1.15 1.35 1.30 1.35 1.25 1.40 1.50 


Hotels and restaurantsM. 125 fi, Ie2D fib 1.15 1.30 135 TL 1.40 1.50 
i, 1.00 0.95 1.00 1.15 Patd 1.30 1.35 1,25 1.40 1.50 


m 


Beauty parlours...... M. 1.25 1.25 1.10 115 1.35 1.30 1.35 1.25 1.40 1.60 
F, 1.00 0.95 1.10 1.15 1.35 1.30 1.35 1.25 1.40 1.60 


Theatres and amuse- 


ment places.........M. sls 1.25 AeZo 1216 1.20 1.30 1.35 1525 1.40 1.50 
F, 1.00 0.95 1.00 1.15 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.25 1.40 1.50 
Omices anne aks esas M. 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.15 1.35 1.30 1.35 1,25 1.40 1.50 
F, 1.00 0.95 1.00 1.15 1.35 1.30 1.35 1.25 1.40 1.50 
140 hours in shops. 260 hours in food processing industry. 355 hours for seasonal workers in the 
hotel, motel, tourist resort, restaurant and tavern industry; 60 hours for seasonal workers in fruit and vegetable pro- 
cessing. 4 $1.10 an hour for male workers in food processing plants. 


Newfoundland enacted annual vacations legislation—the Annual Vacations with Pay 
Act—requiring employers to grant their employees a vacation with pay of at least two weeks 
after every completed year of employment, provided the employee has worked at least 90 
p.c. of the regular working hours in any continuous 12-month period. Vacation pay is 
4 p.c. of total wages for the year. A new weekly rest law in Newfoundland—the Weekly 
Day of Rest Act—stipulates that employees must be granted a rest period of at least 24 con- 
secutive hours in every seven days, wherever possible on Sunday. One month’s notice of 
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termination of employment is required of both employers and employees under another 1969 
enactment in Newfoundland—the Employment (Notice of Termination) Act. 


Newfoundland also adopted its first anti-discrimination legislation, a comprehensive 
Human Rights Code (to come into effect on proclamation) dealing with public accom- 
modation, fair employment practices (including trade union membership) and equal pay. 
Discrimination is prohibited on the usual grounds of race, religion, religious creed, colour 
or ethnic or national origin, with the addition of public opinion and social origin. In em- 
ployment and trade union membership, discrimination is also prohibited on grounds of sex 
and on grounds of age (between 45 and 65). Under the equal pay provisions of the Code, 
a female employee must be paid at the same rate of pay as a male employee for the same 
work done in the same establishment. 


In British Columbia, the Acts relating to fair employment practices, fair accommoda- 
tion practices and equal pay were embodied in one statute—the Human Rights Act—and a 
Human Rights Commission was established to assist in the enforcement of the Act. The 
new Act removed the exemption of employers with fewer than five employees and added 
sex as a ground of discrimination which is prohibited in employment, or in conditions of 
employment, and in trade union membership. The Nova Scotia Human Rights Act was 
revised extensively and strengthened, and the equal pay provisions were removed and 
enacted as a separate Act. 


Under a new Manpower Vocational Training and Qualification Act in Quebec, dis- 
crimination is forbidden, with some qualifications, on grounds of race, sex, religion, national 
extraction or ethnic origin in selecting candidates for apprenticeship or vocational training, 
in carrying out such training programs, or in examinations for certificates of qualification. 


In the zndustrial safety field, Newfoundland enacted an Elevators Act requiring annual 
inspection and prior approval of plans for installation and major alteration of elevators and 
other lifting devices within the jurisdiction of the province. British Columbia completely 
revised its Coal Mines Act in the light of modern techniques. In Nova Scotia, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board assumed responsibility for accident prevention, replacing an 
employers’ association. 

Comprehensive new accident prevention regulations were issued in Newfoundland, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and industrial safety 
regulations were issued by the Nova Scotia Department of Labour under the Industrial 
Safety Act. 


Several provinces also revised safety regulations applying in specific industries and 
trades, notably in construction in Nova Scotia and Ontario. Revised regulations under the 
Ontario Construction Safety Act went into effect on July 22, 1969. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—In all provinces legislation is in force providing for 
payment of compensation to workmen who are injured by accident arising out of and in the 
course of their employment or who are disabled as a result of a specified industrial disease. 
To be entitled to benefits, a workman must be employed in an industry covered by the Act 
at the time of the injury. Compensation is not payable, however, where the disability 
lasts less than a stated number of days (varying from one to four in the provincial Acts), 
or if the injury is due to the workman’s own misconduct. A workman who is entitled to 
compensation has no right of action against his employer for injury sustained during em- 
ployment. 


The Acts provide for a compulsory system of collective liability on the part of em- 
ployers. Industries covered are divided into classes or groups, according to hazard. 
Employers are required to contribute to the Accident Fund at a rate fixed in accordance 
with the accident experience of the class or group. Tach class is liable for the costs of all 
accidents occurring in that class. 


The laws apply to enumerated employments but the range of industries covered by 
each Act is very wide. The principal exceptions are farm workers (who are not covered 
except in Ontario), domestic servants, casual workers, employees of financial, insurance 
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and professional undertakings, employees of non-profit religious or charitable organizations, 
and workers in certain service industries in most provinces, for example, barber shops and 
beauty parlours. Small undertakings, j.e., those with fewer than a specified number of 
employees, are exempted from the Act in some provinces. Excluded employments may 
generally be brought under the Act on the voluntary application of the employer. 

Benefits for disability are based on 75 p.c. of earnings, subject to an annual ceiling. 
Where disability is permanent, a life pension is paid, irrespective of future earnings. Med- 
ical benefits are provided without limitation, regardless of a waiting period, and rehabilita- 
tion services are available where necessary. Where death results from an employment 
injury, fixed monthly payments are made to dependants. 


A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government em- 
ployees according to the scale of benefits provided by the Act of the province in which the 
employee is usually employed. Seamen who are not under a provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act are entitled to compensation under the federal Merchant Seamen Compen- 
sation Act. 


Changes in 1969.—Amendments were made to nine of the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts. One of the most significant developments was that Quebec became the 
second province, after British Columbia, to tie compensation benefits to the cost of living. 
As of Jan. 1, 1970, death and disability benefits are to be adjusted yearly in accordance with 
the increase in the pension index established under the Quebec Pension Plan. 


The maximum annual earnings on which compensation may be paid was raised from 
$5,000 to $6,000 in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, from $5,500 to $6,000 in New 
Brunswick, and from $5,600 to $6,600 in Alberta. The waiting period was reduced from 
three days to one day in Quebec. 

In Ontario and Alberta, a minimum pension of $175 a month was established for work- 
ers who become permanently and totally disabled. The increased rate (in Ontario, from 
$150 a month or earnings, if less, subject to a minimum of $100 on earnings; in Alberta, 
from $35 a week or earnings, if less) was made applicable to pensions already being paid as 
well as to those payable in the future. 

The minimum weekly payment for temporary total disability was increased by $5 in 
New Brunswick and Alberta (to $30 and $40, respectively) and by $10 in Ontario and Mani- 
toba (to $40 and $35, respectively). In British Columbia, as a result of the rise in the 
consumer price index in 1968, the minimum weekly payment for temporary total disability 
was increased, beginning Jan. 1, 1969, by 4.04 p.c. to $33.78, or average earnings if less, 
from a minimum in 1968 of $32.47. Three provinces—Prince Edward Island, Quebec and 
Alberta—amended provisions dealing with benefits payable in case of a recurrence of dis- 
ability from a compensable accident. 

Dependants’ allowances in British Columbia were increased, in line with a rise in the 
cost of living index, by 4.04 p.c., effective Jan. 1, 1969. A number of other provinces in- 
creased benefits payable to dependent widows and children. 


New groups of workers brought under the Acts of several provinces included: hospital 
workers in Prince Edward Island; employees of taverns and lounges in Nova Scotia; the 
fishing industry and also persons assisting a peace officer in making an arrest or in pre- 
serving the peace in New Brunswick; deep-sea fishing enterprises and some coastal fisher- 
men in Quebec, and workers engaged in janitorial services as a business in Alberta. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


Since 1946, reliable information for analysis of employment in Canada, at the national 
level and for the five major regions, has been provided through a labour force survey. 
Between November 1945 and November 1952, quarterly surveys were undertaken and since 
then the survey has been carried out on a monthly basis. The sample used in the survey 


* Prepared in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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has been designed to represent all persons in the population, 14 years of age or over, residing 
in Canada, with the exception of residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Indians 
living on reserves, inmates of institutions and members of the Armed Forces. Interviews 
are carried out in approximately 30,000 households chosen by area sampling methods across 
the country.* 


In the labour force survey, persons are classified on the basis of their activity during 
the week prior to the survey interview week. This week is called the reference week. The 
main divisions in the classification are:— 


Labour Force.—The civilian labour force is composed of that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population, 14 years of age or over who, during the reference week, were employed 
or unemployed. 

Employed.—The employed include all persons who, during the reference week: (a) did any 
work for pay or profit; (b) did any work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a related member of the household; (c) had a job, but were not at work, because 
of bad weather, illness, industrial dispute or vacation, or because they were taking time off for 
other reasons. Persons who had jobs but did not work during the reference week and who also 
looked for work are included in the unemployed as persons without work and seeking work. 


Unemployed.—The unemployed include all persons who, through the reference week: 
(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did not work during the reference week and were 
looking for work, or would have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no suitable work was available in the com- 
munity; (b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting to be called back to 
a job from which they had been laid off for less than 30 days. 


Not in the Labour Force.—Those not in the labour force include all civilians 14 years of 
age or over (exclusive of institutional population) who are not classified as employed or unem- 
ployed. This category includes those: going to school; keeping house; too old or otherwise 
unable to work; and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and others who worked 
part-time are classified as employed or, if they looked for work, as unemployed. 


The estimates derived from the labour force survey, which are based on a sample of 
households, are subject to sampling error. Somewhat different figures might be obtained 
if a complete census were taken and this difference is called the sampling error of the esti- 
mates. In the design and processing of the labour force survey, extensive efforts are made 
to minimize the sampling error; in general, the percentage of error tends to decrease as the 
size of the estimate increases. A statistical measure of the sampling error is given in DBS 
monthly publication The Labour Force (Catalogue No. 71-001). 


The Labour Force, 1970.—Data for the first nine months of 1970 indicate an increase 
in the Canadian labour force of 2.4 p.c. to a level of 8,372,000, compared with the same 
period in 1969. This increase consisted of a 3.2-p.c. (82,000) rise in female participants 
and a 2.0-p.c. (112,000) increase for males. The over-all participation rate, which is the 
ratio of the labour force to the population of working age (14+ years), remained at about 
the same record high level achieved in 1969. Employment rose by 86,000 (1.1 p.c.) to 
7,871,000 as the result of a 2.3-p.c. (58,000) increase among females employed and a 0.5- 
p.c. (28,000) increase among males. Of the industry divisions, service registered the 
largest gain (5.2 p.c. or 124,000) and agriculture and manufacturing the largest declines 
(4.9 p.e. or 27,000 and 1.6 p.c. or 30,000, respectively). Regionally, most of the increases 
of employed occurred in Ontario (53,000) and British Columbia (21,000). Total unem- 
ployment rose by 107,000 to 500,000 over the same period a year earlier. Of this total, 
females unemployed increased by 24,000 to 119,000 and males unemployed increased by 
83,000 to 381,000. All of the regions except the Atlantic, which reported no change, 
showed substantial increases in the number of unemployed. The national unemployment 
rate, at 6.0, for the first nine months of 1970 was up from the level of 4.8 recorded for the 


same period in 1969. 


*A comprehensive description of the survey is given in DBS publication Canadian Labour Force Survey— 
Methodology (Catalogue No. 71-504). 
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Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force, 1960-69.—The period 1960-69 was 
characterized by rapid expansion of the Canadian labour force, which increased by 1,750,000 
or 27.3 p.c. The greatest rise took place in the last five years of the period, when the annual 
rate of increase averaged 3.3 p.c. During the decade, the number of women in the labour 
force increased by 945,000 or 57.0 p.c., an advance that was greater, both absolutely and 
relatively, than the increase of 806,000 or 17.0 p.c. experienced by men. The participation 
rate reached a record high of 55.8 in 1969 because of the increased participation of women 
and despite the continued decline of male participation rate which reached a record low of 
76.6 compared with the 1960 level of 80.7. This decline can be attributed largely to re- 
duced participation among younger and older men; the rate for those in the 14-19 age 
group dropped from 42.9 to 37.9, for those in the 20-24 age group from 91.1 to 84.2, and those 
in the 65 or over group from 30.3 to 23.6. These declines were caused primarily by two 
factors—the increase in the number of young men delaying their entrance into the labour 
force by acquiring additional years of education, and the increased use of both government 
and private pension plans which tend to remove the former delay of retirement caused by 
financial need. 


As already stated, the decline of the male participation rate was more than offset during 
the 1960-69 decade by a strong increase in the female rate, which rose from 27.9 to 35.2. 
Increases occurred in all age groups from 20 to 64; the rate for women in the 20-24 age 
group rose from 48.0 to 59.3, for those in the 25-44 age group from 28.4 to 38.5, and for 
those in the 45-64 group from 26.6 to 35.5. This increase was very largely attributable to 
the greater number of married women remaining in or re-entering the labour force; in 1969, 
56 p.c. of the female labour force was married compared with 45 p.c. a decade earlier. The 
participation rate for married women rose during that period from 19.1 to 31.2. 


Total employment in 1969 was higher than in 1960 by 1,815,000, or 30.4 p.c.; male 
employment increased by 904,000 or 20.7 p.c., and female employment by 911,000 or 57.0 
p-c. All regions of the country shared in the increase. The gain in the Atlantic region 
was 23.0 p.c., in Quebec 30.1 p.c., in Ontario 30.5 p.c., in the Prairie region 22.7 p.c., and 
in British Columbia 54.1 p.c. 


In 1961, two new systems of coding industry and occupation data were introduced— 
the 1960 standard industrial classification and the 1961 Census occupational classification. 
Data prior to 1961 were coded according to the old classification system and are therefore 
not comparable; for this reason, Tables 4 and 5 cover only the period 1961 to 1969. The 
most notable features concerning the changes in the distribution of employment by indus- 
trial group (Table 4) during the 1961-69 period were the tremendous growth of the service 
industries whose share of the employed rose from 25.3 p.c. to 30.7 p.c. (an actual growth of 
858,000 or 56 p.c.), and the decline in the share of the employed held by agriculture from 
11.2 p.c. to 6.9 p.c. (an actual decline of 146,000 or 21 p.c.). These trends are confirmed by 
the occupation data of Table 5, which shows that the proportion of professional and tech- 
nical employed rose from 9.9 p.c. to 13.3 p.c. during the period, service and recreation em- 
ployed increased from 10.9 p.c. to 12.0 p.c., while farmers and farm workers declined from 
11.3 p.c. to 6.9 p.c. 


There was an uneven regional pattern of unemployment levels throughout the 1960-69 
decade. Expressed as a percentage of the labour force, unemployment in the Atlantic 
region, Quebec and British Columbia was consistently above the national average, while in 
Ontario and the Prairie region, unemployment rates were lower. In 1969, the average 
national unemployment rate was 4.7 and the rates for the regions were: Atlantic 7.5, Quebec 
6.9, Ontario 3.1, Prairie 2.9, and British Columbia 5.0. Unemployment in Canada during 
the 1960-69 decade followed a cyclical pattern. The rate of 7.0 in 1960 increased to 7.1 in 
1961, declined steadily from 1962 to 1966 to a low of 3.6, and after 1966 increased to the 
1969 level of 4.7. The average unemployment rate for the 10-year period was 5.1. 
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PARTICIPATION RATES BY AGE GROUP AND SEX, 
ANNUAL AVERAGE, 1946-69 
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2.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
Annual Averages, 1960-69 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 

Civilian Persons 

Popu- Employed not in the 

lation ’ mr iced 
Year 14 years * % Tota orce 

of age Non-agriculture aS ees Labour | (14 years 

or : Total per (em DIOve Force of each 
over Pai - | culture - or over 

Workers Other Pel ployed) 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 "000 000 

LOG Oras ceeee cieters 11,831 4,732 551 5, 282 683 5,965 446 6,411 5,420 
LOG TEeer cette 12,053 4,799 575 5,374 681 6,055 466 6,521 5,531 
1962 Neen seis 12,280 4,980 585 5,565 660 6, 225 390 6,615 5,665 
NGG 3M er cor vecnete 12,536 5,138 588 5,726 649 6,375 374 6,748 5, 787 
LOG Aas manera 12,817 5,368 611 5,979 630 6, 609 324 6, 933 5, 884 
LOGSsasee elo es 5,655 613 6,268 594 6,862 280 7,141 5, 986 
T1966 hoes ae 13,475 5,999 610 6,609 544 7,152 267 7,420 6,055 
LOCTHA akon 13,874 6, 206 614 6,820 559 7,379 315 7,694 6,179 
LOGS ieee crepes 14,264 6,391 601 6,992 546 7,537 382 7,919 6,344 
LOGO OS ee ee 14,638 6,625 620 7,245 535 7,780 382 8,162 6,475 


3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1960-69 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 


Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation 
Year a her Employed 
a 5 aa Women | Persons 
or over) Non- Unem- Total Keeping | Going to| Other Total 


Agri- . ployed 
agri- House School 
culture culture 
Mauss 
000 Dries p.c. p.c D.cs p.c p.c. p.c D:Ce 
TOGO ierettove ne 5, 890 10.7 63.4 6.6 80.7 7.5 WY 19.3 
196 Lee etn 5,991 10.4 62.7 6.7 79.8 8.1 12.1 20.2 
1962 Reais cietesciaascs 6,094 9.8 63.8 5.4 79.1 8.6 12.3 20.9 
UGGS ters hoses ove 6,215 9.3 64.2 5.0 78.5 9.0 1255 21.5 
1984 esi os emcee 6,351 8.8 65.1 4.2 78.1 9.5 12.4 21.9 
DOGS Wc settee: 6,505 8.0 66.4 3.4 77.9 9.9 1252 22.1 
TEE eheceneraeaoe 6,678 (iil 67.5 ahi 77.8 10.2 pei 22.3 
Ny PSS Reet: 6,876 Heit 66.9 3.6 OES 10.3 1252 Bhd 
L968 Pero ae 7,070 6.7 66.1 4.2 77.0 10.6 12.4 23.0 
1969) Rae eae 7,205 6.3 66.3 4.0 76.6 10.8 12.5 23.4 
FEMALES 
000 p.c: pie: p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
LOCO ee cents 5,942 0.8 26.0 1.0 27.9 61.0 6.6 4.5 Tek 
LOGL ae ee oe 6,061 1.0 26.6 lel 28.7 59.9 6.9 4.5 71.3 
1962 cts sntacoen ee 6,186 1.0 27.1 1.0 29.0 59.1 7.4 4.5 71.0 
L963 eiosrta c-cfows< » 6,320 1.1 Meats 1.0 29.6 58. 1° 7.9 4.4 70.4 
1964. Pe ccctae cents 6,466 eal 28.5 0.9 30.5 56.9 8.3 4.3 69.5 
OG Sr eryotos:. sens 6,623 ibsl 29.4 0.8 31.3 55.6 8.6 4.5 68.7 
1966 Fer hirose tee 6,796 1.0 30.9 0.9 32.8 54.0 8.8 4.5 67.2 
LOG TA has ncnsss 6,997 1.0 31.8 1.0 33.8 53.2 8.8 4.2 66.2 
LOGS Teenie sets 7,194 ilo) 32.3 1.2 34.4 62.2 8.9 4.4 65.6 
MOO woecethcseie ek 7,383 1.0 33.0 1.3 35.2 51.0 9.2 4.5 64.7 
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4.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Industrial Group, 1961-69 
Percentage Distribution 
7 Total 
Year a Other Trans- Finance, 
ploye Agri- * Manu- Con- portation Insurance : 
culture Ba eet facturing | struction and Other Trade and Real Service! 
us Utilities Estate 
000 p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1961.. 6,055 1152 3.0 24.0 6.2 9.3 16.9 3.9 25.3 
1962. 6,225 10.6 2.9 24.1 6.3 9.4 16.9 4.0 25.8 
LOGS Ses ah. cea 6,375 10.2 2.8 24.3 6.4 9.4 16.7 4.0 26.3 
ROG Sy St aoe rr. 6,609 9.5 3.0 25.0 6.2 8.9 16.7 4.0 26.7 
TOC he os octet eres 6, 862 8.7 3.4 23.8 2 9.0 16.7 4.1 27.6 
ASGOM i Mee 7,152 7.6 3i1 24.4 7.0 8.7 16.5 4.2 28.5 
1967... 7,379 7.6 3.0 23.8 6.4 8.9 16.6 4.2 29.5 
OBS cree cae ci ss 7,530 Mee, 2.9 23.3 6.2 8.9 16.7 4.3 30.4 
TOGO Mee see c ce cys 7,780 6.9 2.8 23.4 6.2 8.9 16.6 4.5 30.7 


1 Includes public administration and defence. 


5.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by 


All Profes- 6 
Occupa- Manan sional tere 
Year tions : id and Clerical Sales! R 
Annual en Tech- fat 
Average nical HOR 
No. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
ROG Teme SPOR, ccs alate ASA «,treidictes Sete 6,055 9.2 9.9 13.3 7.4 10.9 
GY saosek oy GRA CARO ES Monies Aap ac 6,225 9.3 10.6 13.3 7.3 10.9 
ROGG ee ets kere ons ot. ec 6,375 9.2 10.6 13.4 od 11.1 
HOGS Maen tee ae ats Oe ae nn ee ews 6, 609 9.2 10.6 13.4 7.4 7 
LOG DR aceetrm Ati One. oho tee Rees 6, 862 9.3 11.4 13.4 7.0 11.6 
TG Dee ater es Ee shercsilnvaare ais sine tee 7,152 9.4 12.2 14.1 6.7 11.4 
ROG tet nwt haktic $ iaieta MOclavre) oeicr cite 7,379 9.4 12.4 14.1 6.8 11.8 
SUBS reer ene ete he te nee vie vic 7,537 9.5 13.0 14.6 6.8 12.0 
I Seng en pane Pontes hon ae hon 7,780 9.6 13.3 14.8 6.8 12.0 
: Craftsmen, 
Farmers pions: Production | Labourers 
Transpor- Com- and Fone Process and Un- 
tation munication Farm fae 3 and skilled 
Workers Miners Related Workers 
i: Workers? 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 
SOG Er hata ido t Merotd arr erste 5.8 0.9 11.3 Rk 24.2 5.0 
1 din Paton Sarnath eter ear pernie eet ae eer 5.6 0.9 10.6 ED 24.7 4.8 
LODSE Pus acrel C5 o Min Deke Adtieas See 5.6 0.9 10.3 1.9 24.9 4.8 
Ee AN Rises bogie in eichors uate ha acaiesoeé 5.6 0.8 9.6 2.1 24.6 4.9 
NORD Sete tet NIC tee: ht ceed sean 5.4 0.9 8.7 Qe 25.2 4.9 
USS Re i er AAA cans one 5 ee 4.8 0.9 eu 2.0 26.1 4.8 
RR rm fee ree eo ae careers 4.7 0.9 7.6 1.9 26.1 4.3 
CIES Se en Ch ery MA et Raed 8 ee 4.6 0.9 7.3 1.8 25.3 4.1 
POG atcha ReGen atch ate 4.5 0.8 6.9 1.6 25.5 4.1 


1 Includes commercial and financial occupations. 


struction occupations. 


2 Includes manufacturing and mechanical and con- 
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6.—Estimates of Employment and Unemployment, by Region, 1960-69 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies British Columbia 


_—————— ee es! 


Year Employ- | Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- 
ment |ployment| ment |ployment} ment |ployment| ment {ployment} ment jployment 


"000 *000 "000 "000 *000 000 "000 "000 "000 "000 
1960.. 492 59 1,639 164 2,249 128 1,069 47 516 48 
1961.. 507 64 1,652 168 2,269 132 1,100 53 527 49 
1962.. 516 62 1,713 139 2,317 105 1,129 46 551 39 
1963.. 522 55 1,762 142 2,382 94 1,138 44 571 39 
1964.. 542 46 1,827 124 2,473 83 1,162 37 605 34 
1965.. 566 45 1,912 109 2,548 66 1,196 31 639 28 
1966.. 586 40 2,016 100 2,651 69 1,222 26 678 32 
1967. 593 42 2,080 116 2,745 89 1,238 29 723 39 
1968.. 596 47 2,082 145 2,830 104 1,280 39 750 47 
19695. 605 49 2,132 158 2,936 95 1,312 39 795 42 


Section 3.—Employment Statistics* 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Employment, Earnings and Hours 


Monthly records of employment have been collected from larger business establish- 
ments since 1921. At that time a survey was instituted to provide employment index 
numbers which would serve as current economic indicators. In 1941 the survey was 
extended to provide information on payrolls and per capita wages and salaries and in 1944 
it was further extended to provide data on hours of work and hourly and weekly wages. 
Also during the war period, separate records for men and women employees were established. 
Beginning with the January 1966 issues of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries and Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, the data compiled are on a revised basis. 
A historical series (Catalogue No. 72-504) provides, on the revised basis, monthly and 
annual data from 1961-65, The revision has involved the publishing of employment in- 
dexes on the time base 1961 =100 in place of the time base 1949=100. All data are com- 
piled on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 


The survey now covers sectors of the following major industry divisions: forestry; 
mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication 
and other utilities; trade; and finance, insurance and real estate. Also included are certain 
branches of the service industry, mainly hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants, and recreational and business services. The survey excludes agriculture, public 
administration and community services such as health and education. The coverage 
corresponds closely, therefore, to the business sector of the economy. Since the survey 
covers only firms employing 20 or more persons in any month of the year and excludes 
several industries, the employment records are published in the form of index numbers. 


The monthly employment statistics relate to the number of employees drawing pay 
in the last pay period in the month. Data are requested for all classes of employees with 
the exception of homeworkers and casual employees working less than one day in the pay 
period. Owners and firm members are also excluded. The respondents report the gross 
wages and salaries paid in the last pay period in the month, before deductions are made for 
income tax, unemployment insurance, etc. The reported payrolls represent gross remu- 
neration for services rendered and paid absences in the period specified, including salaries, 
commissions, piece-work and time-work payments, and such items as shift premiums and 
regularly paid production, and incentive and cost-of-living bonuses. The statistics on 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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hours relate to the straight and overtime hours worked by those wage-earners for whom 
records of hours are maintained, and also to hours credited to wage-earners absent on paid 
leave during the reported period. If the reported period exceeds one week, the payroll 
and hours data are reduced to weekly equivalents. 


Employment.—Table 7 shows that, over the 1965-69 period, the industrial composite 
index of employment rose by 11.0 p.c. Each sector except forestry contributed to the ad- 
vance: service increased by 36.5 p.c., trade by 19.5 p.c., finance, insurance and real estate by 
19.0 p.c., manufacturing by 6.8 p.c., transportation by 6.8 p.c., mining by 2.7 p.c. and con- 
struction by less than 1 p.c. The decline in forestry amounted to 14.8 p.c. Compared with 
1968, the 1969 composite index moved up 3.4 p.c. 


7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division, 1965-69, 
and Monthly Indexes 1969 


Nore.—T hese indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1961=100. 


Trans- 
portation, Finance, inl 
Year Mining Manu- Con- Commu- Insur- z ad 
and Forestry (inel. factur- struc- nication | Trade ance Servicet Co a 
Month milling) ing tion and and Real rae 
Other Estate DoS 
Utilities 
Averages— 
A065 os os Bee 104.1 105.1 117.2 118.4 104.8 114.3 116.6 125.9 114.3 
1966.. Rane 106.2 107.0 123.5 128.9 107.5 122.0 120.5 139.1 120.7 
JOR Ter meee cute. 102.3 109.0 123.2 122.5 111.0 125.8 126.0 153.4 122.6 
TOG hence ron 91.1 109.8 122.1 119.4 109.5 129.4 131.4 157.8 122.7 
196906 Bae oie 88.7 107.9 125.2 119.1 111.9 136.6 138.8 171.8 126.9 
1969— 
January....... 65.4 109.8 121.8 103.6 108.0 131.7 134.3 157.8 121.4 
February..... 63.1 110.4 122.5 104.8 108.1 130.9 134.9 160.2 121.9 
61.8 111.5 123.2 104.7 108.6 132.4 136.0 161.7 122.6 
58.1 108.8 123.6 111.3 108.9 133.2 136.1 163.4 123.4 
86.8 107.6 126.2 114.4 114.1 134.7 138.0 171.3 127.0 
107.3 hh bey 128.9 121.6 115.2 136.6 139.7 178.5 130.2 
111.8 105.5 125.3 ileal 115.6 133.4 141.0 181.8 129.1 
AUCUSU=. = 2 es 111.2 103.5 127.9 136.3 117.2 134.9 140.4 184.3 131.1 
September... . 108.8 101.7 127.0 134.8 114.9 138.6 140.0 179.2 130.3 
October....... 103.3 101.4 126.7 133.3 TAD ET 141.0 141.1 179.3 130.0 
November.... 96.6 111.4 126.4 126.0 112.5 145.2 141.8 175.3 130.1 
December.... 85.5 111.2 123.3 106.8 109.9 145.8 141.9 168.8 126.5 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business 
services. 


8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 
1965-69 


Nore.—T hese indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 


Industry 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

| at od 8 8 SiSBRe oni NOSE TB CUE eNO pO CORES ER OBAE TOD nOOR Ey TOCCOA 104.1 106.2 102.3 91.1 88.7 
pitestags (imel AMS) scans oo ioe cone on lane elects ois 105.1 107.0 109.0 109.8 107.9 
BE CLAIS 6 Soca aurnnscie's 2 /<p6 sisse ate. cain ats cieteterne Coe mieamo mine oo sors 103.2 103.4 105.0 103.8 97.4 
AZOLE, Sica Bastuclorhs so copy 1s Aaa air ceane «6 Sirs ong@oecie oe tree 81.0 72.1 62.7 56.4 51.1 
Copper Pold-pu Var, accepts f oll curialsis or eniams nate stick. 109.6 120.6 125.8 120.5 121.3 

ME OM ocho Vlaye ekg, eats nia oid «ints s\okioie’ obs eipisis aie aie wate WU e sig one 139.8 141.0 135.9 134.1 122.6 
DIOP aL ela cast ois a cab cross «cide Series pa silenras ieee sss 100.6 100.7 103.6 103.4 102.6 
ROR gerne cece itr -e 0% ce mtataniae Sarees came eine eye eee 91.3 87.5 83.5 78.2 69.6 


Petroleum and gas wells............0ccscceccceceeccceee 109.7 113.8 123.8 129.0 136.4 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 


1965-69—continued 
Industry 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Mining—concluded 
Non-metals' (except fuels)i25o.. oo. chic soe oc te eles od moete see 106.7 109.9 113.9 117.3 126.3 
YAS PESOS SSA tes < Grajais Mca bn ciate Neateoentae cepa serene 95.9 100.4 103.5 109.3 110.9 
Mamufactiuring .cciccctisceccc «te tee eee ree oe A 117.2 123.5 123.2 122.1 125.2 
Durable Poods asco eee aie peeks alters oot letaprve ectarcreiele 126.0 134.7 133.9 131.7 136.7 
Non-durableizoods ies 2 se teisscsdiars lars s wiciaiesetusotormaislotelereitee 110.1 114.4 114.5 114.4 115.9 
Boods' and beverages «aces «cccsentesc eee eaeeulode cant 106.6 109.9 110.4 110.2 109.1 
Slaughtering and meat processing...............+---+-5- 104.2 101.4 104.4 105.1 102.1 
Dairy produGta spss eo acc ear MO oo Poa. See 105.1 106.3 106.7 105.6 101.6 
Bish prod uctsy access earns e terctente olale sine daniels Sieesaraateaiee 117.3 127.5 121.7 131.3 129.7 
Fruit and vegetable processing..................+0+2e08- 118.8 124.8 120.9 120.8 118.4 
Gram=mill products eosin <cecas cree tena science ser 94.5 100.0 103.5 103.4 102.7 
Biscuits. cco sen tlle sacra te afeie seein cide eaaectebontoce ower 103.8 106.1 108.1 104,9 106.0 
IBAKErIGS 5 alate: sree clone edaie Laake el siawiolnve sis attaferepea geeic sis ae 102.2 103.8 99.7 96.0 95.9 
OnlEGLIONCE Yh. ec tenet ayaa til eee ee tes: 110.9 116.1 115.9 110.8 107.2 
Soft drinks 110.0 117.6 124.6 125.4 122.5 
Distilleries 98.6 108.2 115.7 113.3 117.5 
Bre Weries %: voscac bejoen tee ce ETE cP tel oCRe Te ee nee 98.9 99.1 98.9 97.3 97.8 
Tobacco processing and products...............0..eeeeeee 99.2 99.5 105.1 101.2 / 97.8 
Rubbersproductskc poses nnttc cise atsseiicelee eit ore 117.4 123.6 122.0 120.0 123.7 
heather products sce e-cne verte ok ace ne ocean oe aires 101.7 103.5 98.7 100.3 99.2 
Shoes i(exceptaubber) eis csrase dete oars Se eae are 96.0 98.3 94.4 94.9 94.3 
Luggage, handbags and small leather goods............. 126.3 129.7 123.8 127.6 123.6 
RExtile PrOGUCtS: sa s.2 ss seeds oe tates Week OS Ene sl ee 114.2 120.0 119.9 117.8 119.8 
@otton-varniand cloth k.. sosnc eae co eee ee ee eee 106.1 96.3 100.2 89.7 86.9 
Woollen*yarniand tclothsas. cass sects set eciinn. c ers ee? 111.7 110.4 97.3 90.6 89.9 
SA DUCLICWEXbIlest wera tecisto ters « cisteys io are ci iaicanehersieiaereres 136.3 136.3 136.0 131.0 136.3 
Knitting mills ce aecn fetes cece on ia boone sige anes 111.5 116.7 110.5 113.7 117.3 
I 3 feta aan ce A CORO OCCU AUT a OCU OCAO DROS CT Mn Nea 101.1 101.6 98.1 108.1 113.1 
Other knitting mills 117.9 125.5 Dye 117.3 120.2 
Clothing 25 aah tek osaticnele tes cis Mees ot wns ncrereecehels 112.5 114.5 110.9 109.2 109.2 
Mien’ siclothing saat. etnies oie e areola oar eae 118.5 120.2 116.5 113.6 114.5 
Womens clothings: soe.- ct s.cs ansied soe aes Gh onek 113.3 116.6 114.9 113.2 115.5 
Wood products same. ctp oan cen een asl ee ee see ne 113.4 113.1 108.3 108.4 113.0 
Saw, shinglejand planing;mills 7920. y ssnsceee.e ae ateee 111.6 108.9 103.9 105.4 111.7 
Burniture angi fixtures Meese ciate co sleletave + cia a sete eravare sya 122.8 132.5 128.6 126.8 134.0 
Honsohold furnitures, sac Rees ae eia dieses coectacts 126.5 137.0 131.8 130.9 138.7 
Raper ane allied:industries:: 42cci., see ee cosine oe eaten ae 1g 117.5 118.4 117.6 121.7 
Polpand paper mills s27 pe lve cep tvas ate te siawte oe hota 108.6 114.9 115.0 112.7 116.3 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 105.4 110.9 113.6 114.4 115.5 
Commercial printings... as qe ce os ot erates ae OAT OTe 105.3 110.7 114.3 116.9 117.8 
Printingand ‘publishing sasseeeesecs toe eer ee eee 105.2 100.4 110.6 109.6 110.8 
Primary.metahindustries.,.;eeocdasadeee sone siecle 118.7 125.0 124.4 125.6 123.2 
Fronandssteelamills sera tesco ease eaiecrineee 129.6 133.8 129.5 130.7 126.1 
Tron foundries. wesw alas s oe Oe ee ee 131.9 145.5 139.9 144.5 153.2 
Smeltingiand refining v0. ee aes See eee 105.5 110.5 114.8 113.2 107.3 
Metal fabricating industries) 324: asad See ae actos wertee 125.7 136.2 133.6 130.1 135.7 
Fabricated structural metals. <2. oo... 50.seccc ses ae ones 119.2 134.4 120.5 108.6 LTE 
Ornamental and architectural metals................... 125.2 130.7 123.5 119.0 125.3 
Metal stamping, pressing and coating................... 128.7 136.3 138.1 138.3 144.6 
Wire and! wire products: sic ocr. oe iicre secre ie aici ti 132.3 136.0 134.7 135.4 138.6 
Hardware, toos:andeutleryaessasnn one atte areas 138.3 149.7 148.4 150.0 160.8 
Heating iequipmient: 352° seebeo rete soe siteonie Sate alot: 107.1 110.9 109.4 104.5 106.6 
Miscellaneous metal fabricating....................0005- 127.1 137.4 134.5 130.5 130.1 
Machinery (except electrical)...............cccccce sce eeee 137.1 147.7 149.7 141.0 151.4 
‘Agricultural amplements san steccoas= ices teceo: 133.8 142.7 141.0 109.7 119.2 
Miscellaneous machinery and equipment................ 142.1 152.0 150.8 143.4 152.5 
Office’and store machinery eee eee ech ana een eien 124.6 141.4 162.2 172.8 191.2 
‘Lransportation equipment s>..cc-0 geo oe aaa eee 137.5 149.3 151.8 147.6 155.6 
‘Aqgcraft.and partaysececs.cet chk tree cee etree ince ee eee 93.4 114.1 129.1 123.0 117.3 
Motonveliiclesi2. tis. setae ot cick oie ceo ae Sie eee 163.7 Wale 168.0 169.3 183.9 
Assembling .05 oor arse eRe one FN ee ie ee 170.8 174.8 166.2 170.0 181.6 
Parts ANd \ACCESSONIES wien aioe chee oie eee cee cake 158.0 168.0 168.7 166.8 180.5 
Shipbuilding and -repainw secre ele eae 128.5 135.6 128.8 108.4 107.6 
Mlectricaliproductes <span ae onan at eee 128.1 142.0 144.2 143.6 150.4 
Major appliances (incl. non-electrical) 119.8 125.0 119.7 120.0 125.5 
Household radios and televisions....................0.. 106.9 120.6 127.9 119.9 130.4 
Communications equipment..............02cecesstevees 139.5 150.5 167.7 177.6 180.0 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 


1965-69—concluded 
Industry 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Manufacturing—concluded 
Non-metallic mineral products..............0.020eceeeeee 121.3 125.5 119.2 116.8 119.3 
KSONEFOLG DLOG UCR oc stotr ins Coster ceeenn te cans eae ee 143.1 142.9 122.2 115.8 124.4 
PRL TOC CUS Beret ene awa orm ee Oat arate re Sere es 110.0 113.0 108.5 108.1 111.3 
VISE Sisco Wied ECE Ih 4) 90 blag ee erg 121.4 124.5 125.2 128.9 129.2 
Petroleum and coal products. ............cccececceceunees 97.2 99.7 102.7 104.0 104.0 
AI PIOULE DOMNEPICN . 0tsc5e. oo oo clatersiaie e/oias/ tie ateret tee Sahay s 89.6 88.7 94.0 94.4 92.2 
Chemicals and chemical products.......................- Tit 117-2 118.8 118.7 120.4 
Pharmaceuticals and medicines.....................---- 112.9 121.9 131.2 133.4 137.9 
PAM be AINE WATMIBNEN A Secs lotion teen baie c side acme tics 99.9 105.3 108.0 106.4 109.6 
Soap and cleaning compounds...................0e0eeee: 104.1 103.1 101.8 102.5 102.3 
eRe CHOUIICHIS te Chere contin: Sa a a eeeniee 111.5 116.3 118.3 115.7 117.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...................-. 121.5 i Bgl y 133.0 137.8 149.4 
CTS ER CLE GIONN eh ors a e clone oo tacsia recto aye armies See ees 118.4 128.9 122.5 119.4 119.1 
STII ELME ete 8 oe ge xs Nc eicce ote oe Sintoee Spe OF tee Owis wine Os 120.6 131.4 127.8 127.2 130.3 
RFOMPEAMCONUACEOIBS oa, it cient erent idee een he ree 114.7 123.5 115.2 111-2 110.7 
Neen Grade: CONMACLOIS +20. chica ces tes aayaew oem 127.0 140.2 141.5 144.2 151.1 
[Drirgis te sig 110 Gear Seen Roomate rt 5. 4 ae ARES Sines area Seer Sas 112.5 124.5 113.3 106.0 99.8 
Highways, bridges and streets................2.0008 eieiliewr LOD uh 106.6 97.0 90.2 84.0 
Mphariongimeering..-« cece ae Sew ceca stones sans 6 Oe 120.3 147.0 134.2 127.0 120.1 
Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities....| 104.8 107.5 111.0 109.5 111.9 
REFANSPOELAGON See ae teeta coe oe hens vis Sores Soe 102.4 103.9 107.8 105.8 107.3 
Arrtransportiand Services .« 22). G4 x. sisine eet aoe geee a 104.2 119.1 136.0 143.7 145.2 
Wiatertransport ald SOrvaCes so ..c.1 6.5 cc scra.cteareyeo ise 105.2 106.6 102.9 99.8 101.2 
LECNT RS pen G/ N0) 4 (eee peeoene nails LARA Sh Beri eReey men ae 96.1 94.9 96.6 88.4 86.3 
ELYRCIAGTANSPOLO ones cs se cies ose oa pews ans aie e ees 118.2 119.4 129.4 133.6 138.7 
Bus transport, interurban and rural..................... 102.5 110.8 115.6 113.4 123.2 
Wiviamtransrt. . asc ne ecas se yeeioe nae see me ae rae oe 101.8 106.3 112.9 115.6 113.8 
Highway and bridge maintenance...................... 103.6 105.7 108.1 111.3 116.6 
Sipe ate I se, Sa nN e ape nine 7. Ua SM or eae eee 107.0 113.5 114.8 111.4 110.1 
Cornmnsclev AhOrs sick Cee ee eee Soe ee ee eee en 104.9 111.4 110.7 107.4 102.5 
Other storage and warehousing.......................5: 114.5 119.2 126.0 122.6 131.4 
AE OIATTNIDA LION rr a Sea SRO aR TSE PRS cetkaie: ete 108.9 116.5 118.8 116.3 121.3 
Radio and television broadeasting...................... 111.6 bey 124.0 128.3 132.7 
eclenHONG wie «cite! conta tacing + ee pees coe eras BIS es ae Be 110.9 122.0 122.2 118.2 119.0 
Mologsrapt and CADIOI ca: nat. cen pian = heck cise vce. ate 2 96.4 95.9 93.0 86.5 81.5 
ER BAA ROR re tere Seavey a1 al Brauer sche or ge area varie eon raye se 107.9 112.3 118.1 116.6 132.8 
Hilechrie POWESF, LSS ANG WALELE 240.521. «care ais-<te(eie'e'semrersiaaies 108.6 109.3 113.1 116.3 119.0 
TUIBCEEIC HOWE «co. 2 oo. Belolo Sd x Sinise oie 0 erste vrerste ocean 107.4 110.3 115.0 118.3 121.6 
(GAS GISELE DUMOND 2. x ee aster. o as aoe ae = op See ose s6 Yona 112.6 102.0 102.5 105.2 107.6 
BU AGL et trices aaa aA ane tie: a sie nieve eager te csehuiarchin ls 114.3 122.0 125.8 129.4 136.6 
PY TIS CRATG at oes 5 cle eect M on, oe cre x a rret ore. w arate viet iioaceae a2 110.8 117.5 121.1 122.5 129.0 
BON TTL aR ee eA Sera eee en ah eee eee 116.2 124.6 128.4 133.2 140.7 
HEGUEL BUOKOR se on, SF ote totais O59 Gia « « AR seem Re date e ein a 117.5 125.9 133.0 140.3 148.4 
Deparment stores. .cacdasns 2 easiest ee eee aes eee an 115.5 125.8 128.6 131.6 136.9 
TAPIOLY SUDIES 2.0% coment ess oes aoe ces <a ese wi cerepecie sland 118.7 125.1 119.5 124.7 132.5 
ARLOMOLLY G PLOGUCUSLOLES co sare Coase «fe ele ie et xcerens alelere 124.7 131.5 134.8 141.5 148.3 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 116.6 120.5 126.0 131.4 138.8 
Mmidnetad ANS COUMONSsd<..oassc are os oe cine oon cans ween ee 120.0 124.4 128.7 134.3 143.5 
Huspranice and Teal CStale ne.) ceo eve os aoe Cee e ss emsage eels 111.5 114.9 122.3 127.4 132.4 
AGSNTANCE OAIEIOE Ss nee 2 caaltes Seu aeiees le ae eoeiee depos 109.6 112.0 119.3 122.4 124.7 
POCRNICIEE ear dish PE Rea ee Ss ieeteies oS eideste ns 125.9 139.1 153.4 157.8 171.8 
TLOOTORLIGHAL ROTM ACER oo sgcin th eisai ties aie ccs boa Slee oie acres ei 116.9 127.5 135.4 144.3 158.4 
ES MIOR AOL ICED 3. oc nies int oe pts oA may ge. cine cies antes me aie 137.3 156.7 167.4 173.1 189.5 
PERBODAD GALVICES Mas ok eee ae Jaw eat rie toe ees = 120.0 130.4 141.4 145.7 157.2 
ME SOPUL ATI DOTS ROLY IGER Sek. © hina 5s: o ose eects ee ttera esp sers mes 136.9 153.9 188.3 187.6 206.7 
Tiuistzial COmpOsut6. x0. 2 cc>3...6 0s ectesitntoas aise rse, 114.3 120.7 122.6 122.7 126.9 
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§.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1865-69, 
and Monthly Indexes 1969 


Norrt.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 


Year and Month | Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ||Canada 


Averages— 
LOGBS. os doce cet 118.0 112.2 108.6 109.7 112.8 116.5 106.0 110.4 112.6 118.2 114.3 
TOGB PF vetcstccmerts 126.2 124.4 113.0 115.2 118.1 123.3 111.2 116.5 120.5 126.2 120.7 
LOGT. sta.citvere sate 121.7 124.9 113.3 116.5 119.4 125.1 115.0 119.5 126.2 128.7 122.6 
LOGS Sere rears 119.3 131.9 114.3 116.5 117.7 126.1 115.6 119.5 128.7 128.8 122.7 
LOGO tcictc eure wets 120.7 130.6 117.8 119.1 119.9 131.0 118.0 118.1 136.7 1387.5 126.9 

1969— 

January........ 110.3 111.6 113.4 111.5 115.3 127.3 112.2 112,.2 126.4 125.6 121.4 
February...... 110.6 108.7 113.3 110.8 114.9 127.5 112.4 114.2 129.3 128.3 121.9 
106.9 112.9 110.7 115.5 128.1 112.9 113.7 130.9 131.6 122.6 
113.4 114,2 110.2 116.1 129.1 D2 ea 115.5 130.5 132.6 123.4 
129.0 116.8 118.4 119.8 131.5 118.0 119.9 135.5 137.6 127.0 
142.7 122.7 124.9 122.8 134.4 120.6 122.0 140.5 140.1 130.2 
149.3 123.3 127.0 123.0 130.4 121.8 122.6 143.6 140.8 129.1 
154.6 123.1 130.1 125.1 132.0 123.0 123.7 143.2 146.4 131.1 
5 146.5 119.7 125.0 124.3 132.1 122.6 122.4 142.1 143.5 130.3 
October........ 129.0 145.2 119.8 123.5 123.8 132.8 122.3 119.7 140.7 142.2 130.0 
November....} 122.4 132.8 118.5 120.5 122.2 134.9 120.6 116.9 140.2 142.4 130.1 
December..... 113.5 126.1 115.5 115.4 117.9 131.8 117.0 114.7 137.2 139.6 126.5 


10.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area, 1965-69, 
and Monthly Indexes 1969 


Note.—T hese indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 


Year and Month Montreal | Quebec | Toronto te Hamilton} Windsor | Winnipeg fi 
Averages— 
LOGS Se stare cisrelolars vis a.cle.sicrer ove 114.0 113.0 115.8 111.5 119.8 132.7 107.6 117.9 
DOGG Aersrcroccrerecsstoermavecere ele cis 120.8 115.8 123.6 117.4 123.7 148.5 114.3 124.2 
LOG Biter cate a eleretetss atsioint ss 122.6 116.3 126.0 123.5 120.8 148.2 117.3 127.7 
LOGS crersmrre ste terecere slate eater 121.0 114.6 128.2 128.6 119.8 149.6 116.9 129.6 
POCO Maite cetietncree teers 122.7 118.1 134.3 137.7 121.2 152.7 121.2 140.0 
1969— 

JANUARY Aes ce ciete ec trateie 119.3 115.5 129.8 131.9 121.0 153.2 115.6 131.1 
Hebruarveereer eae ce 119.8 114.4 130.2 131.4 121.0 152.5 115.8 133.7 
IMianchisem, tae cnrenhnicicnis.6 120.8 116.3 131.1 131.7 122.1 149.4 116.5 136.1 
YN is Rao COMA COREE E 121.5 116.0 132.3 134.0 123.5 151.4 116.1 136.3 
IMidvarntee va tree nok ee oe 123.5 113.2 133.0 136.1 124.5 154.8 120.9 139.4 
VUNG Gee epee Wetec oness 125.4 115.0 136.3 140.0 126.1 150.2 123.1 139.8 
July eer at orion 123.3 121.6 133.3 139.4 124.1 129.1 123.0 140.3 
UN ITST EY io ARCS A TOSSED 125.7 121.9 136.1 142.5 108.9 158.6 124.3 147.2 
Septemberien ess coe oe 125.6 121.1 137.3 141.0 110.3 162.6 125.1 143.6 
Octoberyn sce: x 125.3 122.0 138.3 142.4 123.7 160.5 126.3 142.7 
November.. J 124.5 121.8 138.5 142.3 125.7 157.2 125.8 146.0 
Decembery esse ees 120.1 118.2 134.9 139.4 123.2 158.2 121.5 143.5 


Weekly Wages and Salaries.—Average weekly wages and salaries have increased 
substantially in the years for which current payroll statistics have been collected, rising 
from $23.44 in 1939 to $109.88 in 1968 and $117.79 in 1969. The upward movement gained 
momentum after the end of the War and average annual increases from 1946 to 1952 were 
more than double those between 1939 and 1946. After 1952 the rate of increase, in terms 
of year-to-year percentage changes, fell slightly, particularly between 1959 and 1962 when 
average earnings rose about 3 p.c. per annum. In the following years the rate increased 
moderately—earnings in 1968 were 7.0 p.c. higher than in 1967 and 7.2 p.c. higher in 1969 
than in 1968. 
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11.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 
by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1967-69 


Employment Average Weekly 
(1961=100) Wages and Salaries 
Industry, Province and Urban Area 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ 
Industry 
ING YEE 2) Bach aa eae ee I es SarE ar 102.3 91.1 88.7 113.64 122.04 133.60 
Dianne Minclymiiling use oven. Seiad slolstteoete Be eistetee 109.0 109.8 107.9 129.13 139.16 148.93 
[tay Mg high oes Sy Seto Eee ens ace ae ED Gem ans 123.2 27a 125.2 106.53 114,42 122.938 
Warner OOUS st ves ence cies eis ietotts xi ste.erereiats 133.9 131.7 136.7 114.07 123.30 132.18 
Nouedurable ZOOdS!s 2 s.e ccs <sea oe silo eens cases 114.5 114.4 115.9 99.95 106.16 114.14 
ROP GUISENTICHION Harteitaraie are sie x aiehs sissstesa. stots Geetateyd Aisa hal oe 122.5 119.4 119.1 130.83 137.59 150.68 
Transportation, communication and other utilities}! 111.0 109.5 111.9 113.15 122.70 131.03 
ZENG CL Age Res cone et eae Ge IPT Sea RICA Sere 125.8 129.4 136.6 81.24 86.91 93.80 
Finance, insurance and real estate................ 126.0 131.4 138.8 99.02 106.21 113.83 
IGE VACO cant soiree sa cnc odinde es Ma cee sees oersjencias 153.4 157.8 171.8 74.98 78.99 84,23 
Industrial Composite.................. 122.6 122.7 126.9 102.76 109.88 117.63 
Province 
WNowroundlan dic tees. sc sews sttot cine estes sisters seers 121.7 119.3 120.7 90.92 99.15 106.00 
IPEINCOPMOWATG ASLAN Jit ccc cjeh sito oe te erare sie steven 124.9 131.9 130.6 70.58 72.41 80.87 
ING WAS COLA Soe ac. cumine cin cis sib as etioee slatslooess 113.3 114.3 117.8 82.64 88.19 94.51 
Nowell runs wi@hevats orattca sce ses « sien 08 vives stele flee 116.5 116.5 119.1 85.25 89.55 96.80 
(AN Fe) 8a oar ARO GRE DAIS aed aeensen 119.4 er, 119.9 101.16 107.92 114.24 
COMUATIO® Soe «Meroe Solas beh a Meme oreeek Seslere seas 125.1 126.1 131.0 105.86 113.52 121.55 
IN ENV RG] OS, ee S8 Che Bo moa ane tA Cana Saar mene 115.0 115.6 118.0 91.95 100.46 107.67 
Sas KALCH OWED rs vo Sects cols so: erssele.c.eleseretots cnaiaye siarlond 119.5 119.5 118.1 95.77 102.11 107.90 
PAN bectthatie oss wntesisjeiete oS oicistaineteietes warts vite sees s 126.2 128.7 136.7 100.86 108.02 117.95 
BS rrvishs Col pisaceee te nea cee er hine sisters 128.7 128.8 13725 114.50 120.76 129.35 
Urban Area 
orner Brook IN Uden cs ces cence oer e ease ee 109.4 103.9 100.9 103.68 109.99 116.94 
BBS OILS oe NAL cet ccctslecieles voce Sele nis binieteloioe’n aslo 138.6 137.7 136.2 80.51 87.39 92.44 
Pbalateexsw NG San cataas stfaeiciew scpoien ts oleate: so’ cioavoue 114.1 116.7 121.9 84.67 91.31 98.12 
SVT GaNIN oes steleterencreraalStel vate res aie stale ote cerevstelarere ane 98.8 99.7 93.3 92.97 95.11 101.44 
GES OLOU GING Bas Sele ee teas Sea ceiaeacoeess 116.2 118.8 129.0 80.58 86.38 93.34 
Rent OUTS ING Ea a crate re cies eater aie ie usher oseePere ake evans 110.3 111.2 114.6 84.80 89.82 97.97 
Chicoutimi, Ques. cs acsol.ceies ene ae sce eee ean 109.9 106.5 112.0 121.05 125.20 133.62 
AD RUININ ONG VALLE, COU na trntaclev-s, trarstecaheleciaefor ses rotaie 119.2 W5ed 120.1 82.53 87.74 93.55 
STB QUO: so ccs oer ea eae cca eis Peed Seales ais 1122 108.3 109.3 83.28 87.18 93.69 
Montreal’: Questar csacnccc ec inmesgsoatitenii ced ie 122.6 121.0 122.7 102.40 109.63 116.71 
Ottawa, Ont. Hulls Qe ie aac soe.ccneceeecic eseie 123.5 128.6 137.7 95.86 102.74 110.36 
GueCER ONG. saci Maes ga nc. «ie ccocers ayer clavsie; salsias 116.3 114.6 118.1 87.13 93.33 100.49 
RUOUY NOLAN, QUE Bee ko nd Sera gecrears slo seine stones 108.7 101.5 104.3 101.95 104,55 113.95 
Bb. Ely ACME Gs QC: 66s ccttecme. cb ne sicielaerapesteciereies 124.1 122.6 122.7 75.98 81.40 88.72 
AIGA OUC. oy .ctoes s:cceo1s ovctevatars SM wore cla ces ae sieve cies. 128.2 129.9 127.4 85.76 91.49 98.78 
Poi LOMO NOseen a sere titre saree seo elaie set ecate tasers 100.9 103.6 114.7 83.91 89.28 94.91 
Piawinivan Ove. s.) eae ee ore eons ce cette 100.6 98.7 94.4 104.60 110.49 118.91 
Sherbrooke, Que..... 118.7 115.7 117.2 85.91 92.91 99.16 
SorehiQues: oa es ook 154.0 139.3 155.7 111.49 120.03 127.99 
Thetford Mines, Que 104.5 113.4 119.9 106.49 114.35 119.55 
ENOBARIVICKES; | QUO. sem ctciaaielerd Seca ose oe oe 115.3 111.2 114.9 94.73 100.30 108.27 
Waller held) Queso. de ncea ss sue treet scien als veto 134.1 129.0 131.0 103.38 112.94 121.13 
EXSU Psyc 1H XQ) Reon We eae ee Bg ee es 116.7 118.7 124.8 89.37 95.48 102.97 
STAID LOUSY ORGS dow cersrniate ts ig eieit-e cists eerie: stole si onsets 246.1 261.5 280.1 104.19 112,27 120.09 
Beaattord Ont ess acviacdnesen nen se o seer ate 133.9 125.6 IST 99.15 103.44 110.57 
Brocicvitle: SOnbs sos tote sees ae cen enor ee se = 140.9 130.4 128.1 101. 56 107.52 114.81 
Chaba OU. cre: sedeasle onue'-hienatingc ott cere. > 129.5 133.9 139.4 102.99 112.89 119.89 
Cornwall, (OD esta cities erec hatereaie s oein wale vik ors slot 130.0 132.7 138.5 98.55 105.96 111.70 
AERP RONG wreiarete in. siacterciale Esisieiste resis oiesa.e ctetniotete « 136.1 136.7 141.9 94.90 103.60 110.65 
TAIN SOG es on sali ordas boo cie cer shea cee 120.8 119.8 121.2 109.31 116.62 123.06 
IIOSAUON Ain vac > ok le acae ssa Vie eater reseaien ee tee + 121.7 123.0 128.3 100.76 108.30 115.28 
TCP UREM OL CONG Meee anita hisve octet Shee wets 0 2.08.2 141.9 145.3 154.9 93.16 101.53 108.41 


1 Durable goods manufacturing includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non-metallic 
mineral products; non-durable goods manufacturing includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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11.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 


by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1967-6$—concluded 


Urban Area 


Urban Area—concluded 


Londons Ontos sae eer a renee cares fonts eae 
Niagara alls #Ont tc e8 septs, ee cease fare teresa 
INortheBay Ont: aay. a.ecaloet ack ones den deen 
OshawarOntrern see oto eieas Trae meee ere. 
Peterborough Oniwes.rie sachs eee eer aoe 
StsCathariness Ont.eee ese eeerice eee oa eee 
Ste Lhomas; Ontee Ass acre ane cee eek ca aa 
Sarmmiay Ontiey airs Peete eer hee ere rae 
SaultiSte: Mane sOntsn ee ec reciaece nits a ieecoia 
Strattords Onties cae. Bae ete ho eee 
SudburnyaOntsrs oaq eee. eee ea Tae 


eDAMAMHAINS CONS en vyee ratte SAE mer eee ereters Peters ter 
Rorontoy Onticccry canister eats ere 
Welland iOntotawins ey iievccoreiere sa nee oe 
WindsoryOntitend nae etre ae eee een es 
WoodstocksOntvereas. Reeeen nom cen eee 
Winntpers Man. ae efrcs<cicd eisercetes. eetiooe o Gee 
Regina! Sas ke wy yo 5. cea ey: A sins ok eRe ace ta e 
Saskatoon™ Sask. paratc. een nn rene eae 
Calgary Altaw parett ase tr oe nee eee 
TAG MORLON A bats shoo cnn sia cenit eect coker 
Vancouver, Css ae cen wove teint eee otal 
Wiaictboriss sD Cimaset atari aer ornare erofon microti 


Employment Average Weekly 
(1961=100) Wages and Salaries 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ 

124.3 121.3 125.2 97.54 105.05 113.27 
112.3 106.9 11205 99.51 105.01 112.52 
104.4 113.0 116.0 104.50 108.40 115.53 
135.8 130.1 140.8 118.89 130.36 136.70 
134.9 132.8 141.5 107.238 114.44 122.77 
140.8 133.6 143.2 113.51 121.84 132.55 
138.1 173.1 207.5 93.64 112.40 128.50 
130.2 139.6 143.0 137.46 144.31 153.69 
119.0 119.4 111.3 117.86 124.29 130.77 
139.7 141.3 150.5 89.50 96.59 104.26 
109.8 115.7 103.2 122.96 133.73 140.11 
126.9 119.6 124.2 102.36 105.68 117.02 
83.9 75.5 72.4 96.08 100.21 106.32 
126.0 128.2 134.3 106.64 114.08 123.07 
112.2 108.4 108.1 119.99 127.58 138.41 
148.2 149.6 152.7 117.01 128.92 137.28 
144.2 149.4 158.4 96.16 103.21 110.68 
117.3 116.9 121.2 86.81 93.50 100.80 
119.4 121.7 123.0 92.31 96.75 103.55 
140.9 144.5 140.9 90.30 96.42 101.38 
134.9 136.8 147.3 100.41 106.71 117.10 
130.8 136.0 145.1 94.95 102.63 111.98 
127.7 129.6 140.0 109.69 116.29 125.21 
125.9 122.1 133.6 97.49 103.56 112.06 


12.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Division, 1965-69, and 
Monthly Averages 1969 


Mining Manu- Con- 
ene Forestry (nel. factur- struc- 
2 milling) ing tion 
$ $ $ $ 
Averages— 
LOGS See 96.81 111.53 94.78 107.92 
LOGG ee eataderne 104.78 119.55 100.13 120. 42 
LOC Tei Acre 113.64 129.13 106.53 130. 83 
is Sas Sagas 122.04 139.16 114.42 137.59 
1969 Sere eet 133.60 148.96 122.93 150.68 
1969— 

January....... 118.24 146.72 119.47 140.40 
February..... 133.60 148.07 120.80 148. 43 
Marcher.) 142.81 148.54 121.72 145.86 
EAD ELL eee 136. 80 147.02 121.84 147, 49 
Mavens tere 129.61 147.10 122.58 149.54 
AU ney aganae 127.07 145.62 122.63 147.80 
Ae tees Se Bee 131.06 146.06 122.18 153.31 
August........ 132.69 147.97 122.55 156.85 
September....| 137.54 149.80 125.62 159.67 
October....... 136. 68 153.14 125.93 158.78 
November....} 140.79 153.91 127.18 160.00 
December....| 133.27 153.28 122.47 130.09 


Trans- 
re ta- Finance, 

100, Insur- Indus- 
aes Trade pee Service! trial 
er 3 and : Com- 
gad Real posite 
Guber Estate 

Utilities 

$ $ $ $ $ 
98.7 73.49 88.29 65.76 91.01 
103.41 76.86 93.00 70.18 96.30 
113.15 81.24 99.02 74.98 102.76 
122.70 86.91 106.21 78.99 109.88 
131.03 93.80 113.83 84.23 117.63 
128.67 90.55 110.87 82.01 114.04 
127.73 91.35 111.00 82.47 115.30 
129.94 91.80 111.70 83.04 116.11 
129.76 92.68 113.58 83.16 116.43 
130.78 93.59 114.62 83.59 117.26 
131.18 95.00 115.98 84.22 117.61 
134.15 95.58 115.02 84.38 118.21 
135.65 94.63 114,24 84.89 119.07 
135.54 95.15 113.27 84.55 120.49 
136.61 95.01 114.39 84.95 120.71 
137.00 94.79 115.07 86.34 121.42 
133.50 | 94.97 115.95 86.45 116.89 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business services, 
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Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners.—The monthly survey of 
employment and payrolls covers statistics of hours of work and paid absence of those 
wage-earners for whom records of hours are maintained, together with the corresponding 
totals of gross wages paid. These wage-earners are mainly hourly rated production work- 
ers; information on hours is frequently not kept by employers for ancillary workers nor, in 
many industries and establishments, for any wage-earners. Salaried employees are ex- 
cluded by definition from the series. As a result of these exclusions, data are available 
for fewer industries and workers than are covered in the employment and average weekly 
wage and salary statistics. 


During the period 1965-69, there was little change in average weekly hours but average 
hourly and weekly wages rose substantially. For the most part, upward wage-rate revisions 
in ajl industries were responsible for the increases. Technological changes, which in many 
cases involve the employment of more highly skilled workers at the expense of those in the 
lower-paid occupations, also contributed to the advance of average hourly earnings. From 
1965 to 1969, average weekly wages rose 28.5 p.c. in manufacturing, 32.1 p.c. in mining 
and 40.5 p.c. in construction. Average hourly earnings increased 31.6 p.c. in manufacturing, 
35.0 p.c. in mining and 46.6 p.c. in construction. In construction, 1969 average hourly 
earnings of $3.71 and average weekly wages of $147.68 represented increases of 11.4 p.c. 
and 9.5 p.c., respectively, over the 1968 levels. 


13.—Annual Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Industries, 1965-69, and Monthly Averages 1969 


All Manufactures Mining (incl. milling) Construction 
Year Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average 

and Month Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 

Hours | Earnings | Wages Hours | Earnings | Wages Hours | Earnings | Wages 

No. $ $ No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Averages— 
LO ae Sg 41.1 2.12 86.94 42.4 2.43 102.92 41.5 2.53 105.11 
BOGGS sscle wets 40.8 2.25 91.65 42.2 2.60 109.77 42.2 2.80 118.06 
BOGUS aiciscs 3 | 40.3 2.40 96.84 41.9 2.84 119.09 41.3 3.12 128.76 
MOB aote mae ie sis 40.3 2.58 104.00 41.8 3.07 128.28 40.5 3.33 134.84 
BOBO ooo ars saan 40.0 2.79 111.72 41.4 3.28 135.94 39.8 3.71 147.68 
1969— 

January... ..% 40.1 2.71 108. 42 41.9 3.22 135.10 38.5 3.53 135.94 
February..... 40.3 2.72 109.65 42.2 3.23 136.37 40.4 3.61 146.09 
MMarolee. © . ot. 40.5 2.74 110.97 | 42.4 3.24 137.44 39.4 3.62 142.81 
Aerie. * | 40.3 2.75 110.87 41.4 3.23 134.04 39.4 3.66 144.38 
Maye oases 40.4 2.77 111.97 41.5 3.24 134.51 40.7 3.61 146.61 
AIG :..kayse sors. 40.2 2.78 111.83 | 40.8 3.25 132.87 40.0 3.62 144.78 
DULG? gic oon ne ae 39.9 2.77 110.57 40.7 3.23 131.55 41.6 3.64 151.35 
August....... | 40.1 2.78 111.37 41.2 3.24 133.49 42.0 3.70 155. 49 
September.... 40.7 2.82 114.89 41.6 3.25 135.24 42.0 3.78 158.81 
October....... 40.4 2.84 114.87 41.9 3.30 138.52 40.9 3.86 157.94 
November.... 40.4 2.88 116.18 41.2 3.45 142.09 40.4 3.93 158.72 
December.... 37.2 2.92 108.68 39.9 3.51 140.04 30.3 3.96 119.90 
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14.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Selected Urban Areas, 1967-69 


Industry, Province and 
Urban Area 


Industry 


Mining (incl. milling)...... 
Metal: mining Wie. carves <2 
Coalimining ssa. 


Manufacturing............ 
Durable goods!........... 
INon-durableliery cs iecieee ttre 


WB wilding Ae ee cae cele ocietecs 


Other— 
Urban transit............% 
Highway and bridge 
maintenance............ 


EAVIELTIS eyeveters otcctalels, Aetereters 


Province 
Manufacturing 


Newfoundland.............. 
IN OVA SCOULA Ne castrate 
New Brunswick............. 


Saskatchewan............... 
‘Albertasccs samc cease 
British Columbia......2/... 


Selected Urban Area 
Manufacturing 


Winnipeg niestosistesastaieinctsisieets 
WANCOUVER. is, seirtiecaiian seats 


Average 


Weekly Hours 


1967 


No. 


LNs cardl and 
noe = 


CO > ie 


OU coos 
res Sigiits! euitel 
www CO CO Ge Ows 


i CO phe 


LX) 
oO 
ao wo © © 


rs 
Nee Sore es 
NIGH 01 09 HH 00 CO 


1968 


No. 


41.8 
41.2 
41.8 
40.3 
40.9 
39.7 


40.5 


_~ 
° ry e S ° . . 
No ROR OO ~Ib9 


1969 


No. 


Average 
Hourly Earnings 
1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ 
2.84 3.07 3.28 
2.98 3.20 3.38 
2.13 2.34 2.59 
2.40 2.58 2.79 
2.58 2.79 3.00 
2.22 2.37 2.57 
3.12 3.33 3.71 
3.17 3.42 3.82 
3.03 3.16 3.48 
2.91 3.18 3.43 
2.22 2.41 2.49 
1.39 1.49 1.62 
1.40 1.51 1.62 
2.06 2.11 2.25 
1.94 2.06 2.20 
2.00 2.10 2.29 
2.16 2.33 2.50 
2.52 2.71 2.93 
2.14 2.31 2.47 
2.47 2.74 2.94 
2.45 2.64 2.90 
3.01 3.23 3.48 
2.21 2.39 2.56 
2.43 2.60 2.84 
2.79 2.96 Bally 
2.95 3.28 3.53 
2.10 2.27 2.45 
2.90 3.13 3.40 


Average 
Weekly Wages 
1967 1968 
$ $ 
119.09 128.28 
122.79 131.55 
90.68 97.66 
96.84 104.00 
105.32 113.83 
88.37 94.34 
128.76 134.84 
124.53 131.95 
137.15 140,92 
124.55 132.03 
88.71 94.97 
47.57 49.87 
54.51 57.33 
84.01 86.86 
77.37 81.80 
82.28 85.85 
88.81 95.33 
101.58 109.38 
84.045 91.20 
97.82 108.01 
96.83 108.93 
113.20 121.64 
89.28 96.52 
98.47 105.13 
111.41 118.79 
123.63 136.77 
82.59 88.77 
108.86 117.30 


1969 


135.94 
137.68 
108.58 


111.72 
121.76 
101.64 


147.68 
145.30 
153.15 


143.13 
89.89 
60.80 
52.32 


93.69 
87.85 
92.43 
102.07 
117.46 
97.33 
116.75 
114.19 
130.27 


108.00 
114.40 
125.67 
140.33 

95.59 
126.44 


1 Durable goods manufacturing includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non-metallic 


mineral products; non-durable goods manufacturing includes all other manufacturing industries. 


Subsection 2.—Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing* 


Since 1946 an annual survey of earnings and hours of work in manufacturing has been 


conducted using (since 1948) the last week of October as the survey week. 


Information 


is collected during this normal or representative working week of the year, following 
generally the same concepts, definitions and coverage as in the larger establishment monthly 


employment survey. 


If strikes or other unusual working conditions distort the norm for 


* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Earnings and Hours of Workin Manufacturing (Catalogue 


No. 72-204). 
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The number of women em- 
ployed in all industries in 
Canada rose from 1,911,000 
in 1964 to 2,508,000 in 
1969. In the later year, 
more than one out of three 
women in the country were 
in the labour force and 
over half of them were 
under 35 years of age. 


The largest number of 
women workers, over 
1,300,000, were in clerical, 
service and recreation oc- 
cupations and 436,000, 
including teachers and 
skilled technicians, were 
in the professional and 
technical category. 


this week, a more suitable week is substituted. Over the whole period, earnings and 
hours of work in manufacturing have been reported by sex and category and, since 1951, 
figures have been available for clerical and related workers as distinct from other salaried 
employees. In addition, the distribution of employees by weekly earnings has been col- 
lected periodically since 1950 and the distribution of wage-earners by hours worked or 
paid for was collected each year from 1946 to 1949 and periodically thereafter. 


Tables 15 and 16 give figures for 1963-68. It should be noted that in 1963 there was 
a break in continuity with previous years. The new establishment concept introduced 
in 1961 drew into the manufacturing universe some activity reports, such as sales branches, 
which formerly reported to other industries; these are now coded to manufacturing when 
they form part of an establishment, the principal activity of which is manufacturing. The 
survey was not carried out in 1961 and 1962 and revised figures are available only from 1963. 
The 1960 standard industrial classification is used in Tables 17 and 18. 
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15.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Employees in Manufacturing, Survey Week 
1963-68, and Percentage Increases over Previous Year 


Nore.—Survey week is the last week of October. 


This survey was not conducted in 1961 and 1962 (see p. 867). 


Year 


Male Female Both Sexes 
Increase Increase Increase 
Average over Average over Average over 
Earnings Previous Earnings Previous Earnings Previous 
Year Year Year 
AVERAGE Hourty WAGES 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
SDE GOSS 2.13 ae 1.27 ee 1.94 sie 
eA tede stares 2.21 3.7 1.33 4.7 2.02 4.1 
BON ee ac 2.33 5.4 1.41 6.0 2.14 5.9 
aie. ole Risvororsde ete 2.50 7.3 1.51 en! 2.29 7.0 
Eee ace 2.66 6.4 1.63 7.9 2.44 10.9 
Braap ue 2.88 8.3 1.74 6.7 2.64 8.2 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
$ p.c $ p.c. $ p.c 
Wists Noles 90.04 : 49.31 80.79 an 
asics seen 94.08 4.5 51.45 4.3 84.37 4.4 
a ayahak cee 99.50 5.8 54.88 657 89.39 5.9 
Sale srerenareters 105.45 6.0 58.01 Dae 94.52 5.7 
SU Ce PMS 5 5.5 61.59 6.2 99.91 Liyy! 
RAO SC 120.34 8.2 66.26 7.6 108.19 8.3 
AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIZS 
$ p.c $ p.c. $ p.c 
ee etemrae 128.67 Xe 64.24 if 111.40 St 
Satan ere 133.64 3.9 66.51 3.5 115.59 3.8 
SEBS eeeee 139.01 4.0 69.35 4.3 120.30 4.1 
Dee foncene 147.95 6.4 75.26 8.5 128.79 feat 
Be aetesae Ga 5 155.76 5.3 80.21 6.6 135.94 5.6 
Brak ksi eee 163.56 5.0 83.56 4.2 142.06 4.5 


16.—Proportions of Male and Female Employees classified as Salaried Staff, 


Survey Week 1963-68 


Norze.—Survey week is the last week of October. This survey was not conducted in 1961 and 1962 (see p. 867). 


Durable Goods Non-durable Goods All Manufacturing 
Year 

Male Female ee a Male Female soe Male Female ae 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. 
1963. 21.7 43.9 24.5 25.0 22.2 24.0 23.3 27.4 24.3 
1964 ddaccinsiex 21.4 43.6 24.2 25.2 22.1 24.1 23.2 27.3 24.2 
N96 Deane wren 21.1 42.4 23.8 25.6 22.3 24.5 23.1 27.4 24.1 
1966 Se.cceeecess a 23.1 42.9 25.8 28.0 23.4 26.5 25.3 28.8 26.1 
NY taboo Serre 24,4 44.5 27.1 29.0 24.8 27.6 26.5 30.2 27.4 
1968 Seren cco ee 25.7 46.2 28.6 34.0 30.1 32.7 29.5 34.6 30.7 
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17.Average Hours and Earnings of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing, by Industry and 
Province, Survey Week 1968 


Nore.—Survey week is the last week of October; based on the revised standard industrial classification. 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ours Earnings Earnings 
Industry, Province and 
Urban Area 
Male | Female aD us Male | Female Pe oe Male Female mee 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Industry 
Foods and beverages........ 40.5 35.6 39.4 2.49 1.70 2.32 100.94 60.52 91.52 
Tobacco processing and 
DLOCUGE nee, AEE Ae 3 37.6 36.3 37.0 3.24 2.88 3.06 121.77 104.67 113.18 
Rubber products............ 43.5 39.3 42.6 2.95 1.85 2.73 128.40 72.70 116.08 
Leather products............ 40.3 37.8 39.1 2.06 1.49 1.79 82.99 56.34 70.00 
Textile products.............|] 438.4 39.2 41.8 2.24 1.79 2.08 97.03 70.01 86.79 
Knitting mills...............] 44.0 40.3 41.5 1.89 1.44 1.59 82.92 58.13 66.13 
foto Chang RI ieee as Sy ene 38.0 37.2 37.4 2.55 1.58 Leia 97.03 58.78 65.95 
Wood products por 5 one. es 40.5 38.8 40.4 2.65 1.88 2.52 103.10 72.92 102.09 
Furniture and fixtures....... 43.3 41.0 43.0 2.19 1.68 2.12 94.98 68.82 90.94 
Paper and allied industries..} 41.8 38.3 41.4 3.24 1.82 3.09 135.16 69.70 127.95 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries........... 39.2 37.5 38.8 3.48 1.94 3.13 136.17 72.85 121.35 
Primary metal industries....| 41.5 35.8 41.5 3.24 PRIM 3.23 134.75 78.94 134.17 
Metal fabricating industries.} 41.6 40.0 41.4 2.94 1.81 2.81 122.48 72.56 116.49 
Machinery (except electrical)| 41.5 38.7 41.4 2.99 2.03 2.94 123.98 78.80 121.77 
Transportation equipment...| 43.3 39.4 43.1 3.29 2.09 3.22 142.24 82.34 138.64 
Electrical products.......... 41.5 39.1 40.7 David 2.02 2.52 115.02 79.14 102.69 
Non-metallic mineral 
IGACLS 2h as aa hes se oe 44,2 40.3 43.9 2.81 2.11 Patel 124.17 84.94 121.60 
Petroleum and coal products] 42.0 i 41.9 3.67 be 3.65 153.98 ti 153.03 
Chemicals and chemical 
PLOGUCUB) te ero nen aie ere 41.7 38.5 41.1 3.06 1.79 2.85 127.62 68.98 117.06 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
BN US TIES Fin: a/a.0i~ eye ercierereracntels 42.8 38.0 40.9 2.43 1.54 2.10 104.05 58.72 85.93 
Totals, Manufacturing| 41.7 38.1 40.9 2.88 1.74 2.64 120.34 66.26 108.19 


Durable goods!.............. 42.1 39.4 41.8 2.96 1.96 2.86 124.58 77.48 119.63 
Non-durable goods!......... 41.3 37.6 40.0 2.77 1.67 2.42 114.58 62.84 96.79 
Province 

Newfoundland.............. 40.4 32.9 39.4 2.30 0.98 2.17 92.84 32.07 85.67 
IWOGA COMA, cian nec ntitsens 39.6 36.0 39.0 2.24 1,23 2.08 88.90 44,29 80.88 
New Brunswick............- 42.0 35.0 40.7 2.30 1.20 2.13 96.69 42.09 86.51 
QODBES ac cars dna canen care 42.9 38.6 41.7 2.59 1.67 2.36 111.25 64.51 98.61 

MONnGreal Ouecon ue ocoens.. 42.6 38.5 41.3 2.72 137) 2.43 115.83 65.88 100.32 
WTEEATIOn a 5.5.4 ayes 61s wra-nisigeoaiacve 3 42.0 38.2 41.1 3.05 1.82 2.79 128.04 69.65 114.90 

OTOREO: ote aires ole cones 42.3 38.7 41.1 2.99 1.81 2.65 126.14 70.47 108.91 
WEATALODE is.si0sassiniare ore vidas nr 40.9 36.9 39.8 2.62 1.59 2.36 107.30 58.53 94.20 
Saskatchewan............... 40.4 37.4 40.1 2.94 1.82 2.83 118.90 68.10 113.78 
RII 5 2 ahs sss bo a alsin boo ve 39.4 37.5 39.2 2.84 1.78 2.70 112.17 66.77 105.81 
British Columbia........... 38.2 35.0 37.9 3.38 2.10 3.28 128.98 73.62 124.05 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non-metallic 
mineral products; the non-durable goods group includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT 871 


Subsection 3.—Estimates of Employment* 


Estimates of employees by province and industry are produced by adding together 
data from the long-standing employment and earnings survey of larger establishments, 
from a sample survey of smaller establishments, and from special surveys in the non-com- 
mercial sector. These estimates are available from 1961 on a monthly basis. 


The estimates of employees are more reliable indicators of changes in total employment 
than the large-establishment employment indexes released in the publication Employment 
and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries. However, the design of the sample survey does 
not permit the publication of extensive geographic and industrial detail and the large- 
establishment employment indexes are the only source of current information of this type. 


* More detailed information is given in DBS monthly publication Estimates of Employes by Province and Industry 
(Catalogue No. 72-008). 


19.—Estimates of Numbers of Employees, by Industrial Division, 1965-68 and by Month 1969 


Manufacturing Transpor- 
Vener Mines, tation, 
atl Forestry Quarries Construc- | Commu- 
Monbh: and Oil Durables Non- Total tion nication 
Wells be durables e and Other 
Utilities 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Annual Average— 
1965 Bods 114.2 742.3 807.5 1,549.8 356.6 616.4 
72.6 116.8 793.5 841.8 1,635.3 379.6 634.8 
Titel 118.5 794.6 847.9 1,642.5 363.4 652.1 
64.5 120.4 785.1 854.1 1,639.2 361.3 642.3 
64.9 119.5 819.9 871.5 1,691.4 377.2 662.9 
1969— 
ARATE e ols ser ae ae 47.4 120.2 796.4 839.5 1,635.9 316.1 632.9 
Hebruary:. ee cene so 47.1 120.6 803.0 847.4 1,650.4 321.8 637.6 
are tape or 44,9 Pays 812.4 845.7 1,658.1 323.9 640.0 
PAID TIL Arner on ne 43.7 119.6 817.4 850.9 1,668.3 346.7 639.2 
iN EER IE RR IPE 64.2 118.8 830.7 872.5 1,703.2 364.2 671.3 
RATIO teie ocre a meats 79.2 124.2 844.0 894.4 1,738.4 390.6 682.3 
NEL yc entite cena care 80.4 116.9 810.1 880.7 1,690.8 422.1. 673.6 
PANMUSUS as ces cere care 81.6 117.5 821.3 911.4 1,732.7 438.9 691.3 
September........... 80.3 114.2 820.7 902.0 1,722.7 432.0 685.7 
Oetopenr theses as: itll 113.6 829.4 892.8 1,722.2 428.3 672.5 
November........... 72.2 124.1 835.8 873.2 1,709.0 401.7 670.5 
Decemberic.ccssecces 60.5 122.9 817.5 847.7 1,665.3 340.9 654.6 
ms Personal Services 
ES Public Total 
Insurance Non- se en . 
Trade Commer- Admini- Specified 
ae Fives cial ee Total stration Industries 
Sector Sector 
000 000 000 "000 000 000 000 
Annual Average— 
LOCH: Soo ieee 872.5 238.9 498.0 864.1 1,362.2 362.0 5, 920.0 
TOGB AF, «os sees esh es 920.2 248.8 545.5 913.1 1,458.7 375.6 5,814.0 
MOG sae ete oyehes Sela sie 6 949.4 265.6 582.1 985.4 1,567.5 399.1 6,017.7 
LOGS oe ne ete a otevetns 984.5 280.7 611.3 1,068.0 1,679.3 408.1 6,189.3 
NOGO ecw ren ase tals 1,061.7 300.1 689.7 1,122.0 1,811.7 420.1 6,516.0 
1969— 
DARIAN. S58 oars aa Sas 1,004.5 288.8 631.1 1,118.3 1,749.4 406.7 6,207.8 
BD TNALY 7 seus see cs 1,006.3 289.7 638.7 1,121.1 1,759.8 408.6 6,248.8 
LARC DE 6 sraciphavepran aie 's 1,019.2 293.6 648.4 1,118.2 1,766.6 406.0 6,274.0 
AT ae tran iter 1,026.7 298.9 654.9 1,132.3 1, 787.2 398.9 6,329.1 
WAY Wu ttcatene sme s/s 1,052.5 298.5 686.6 1,129.5 1,816.1 408.9 6,508.5 
PUNE Pete x creas ea hice 1,071.3 301.9 726.2 1,128.5 1,854.7 422.9 6,665.9 
AMUN rd te ws atice tee co ies Sao 1,046.6 313.1 737.9 1,108.5 1,846.4 440.2 6,639.1 
PTET vis avaiase Gs Geiss 1,074.7 303.4 743.6 1,080.3 1,823.9 443.7 6,716.7 
September........... 1,093.4 301.3 720.0 1,109.9 1,829.9 433.6 6,702.2 
TSEOTIE: Me carta nes we ev 1,104.9 302.8 714.4 1,116.4 1,830.8 427.1 6,685.8 
November........... 1,126.5 304.1 699.1 1,144.5 1,843.6 422.7 6,679.4 
December ss soe es: 1,122.1 305.2 674.0 1,165.3 1,839.3 422.5 6,538.3 


LABOUR 


Subsection 4.—Estimates of Labour Income* 


Labour income, as shown in Table 20, is the compensation paid to employees for ser- 


vices rendered either as wages and salaries or as supplementary labour income. 


Wages 


and salaries include directors’ fees, bonuses, commissions, taxable allowances and benefits, 
some imputed earnings (e.g., those for persons in religious orders) and living allowances 
Supplementary labour income, 
which consists of payments made by employers for the future benefit of employees, is 
composed of employers’ contributions to employee welfare and pension funds, to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Fund and to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


considered to be an additional benefit to the employee. 


* More detailed information is given in DBS publication Estimates of Labour Income (Catalogue No. 72-005). 


20.—Wages and Salaries, by Industry, and Supplementary Labour Income, 1965-69, 


Norse.—Based on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 


and by Month 1969 


(Millions of dollars) 


Figures are unadjusted for seasonal variation. 


Year 
and 
Month 


Annual Average— 
1 


1969— 


Hebruary: eee 


PAIG USC ethene Aya ees cee. 
September........... 
October-ee sn aeek as oe 
INovembernecracsce 
December we cecees: 


Annual Average— 
19 


1969— 


AUgESt nc inbcneeees sas 


Octobersch.5 55s 0nsca: 
November........... 
December... sete. a 


Trans- 
ne 3 poeues, 
Agricul- . anufac- onstruc- ommu- 
iar Forestry Mining turing tion nication Trade 
and Other 
Utilities 
287 387 697 7,981 2,262 3,139 3,662 
298 423 765 8, 898 2,660 3,402 4,037 
327 453 846 9,517 Pee 3,830 4,402 
344 434 919 10, 167 2,855 4,106 4,847 
352 468 959 11,258 3,112 4,575 5, 482 
18.9 26.3 80.5 881.8 211.7 355.2 425.3 
18.7 28.2 81.6 896.2 225.9 351.4 426.4 
20.8 29.8 82.7 909.7 220.9 359.6 433.3 
24.3 26.9 79.6 914.6 237.6 366.8 440.2 
29.1 37.6 79.6 938.2 252.8 374.9 449.9 
34.6 43.6 80.5 958.4 255.7 396.0 462.6 
40.4 48.1 78.7 943.6 279.4 396.0 454.2 
45.2 48.6 76.7 948.1 300.0 405.7 454.2 
39.9 49.3 75.1 968.3 303.0 399.2 470.3 
32.2 47.2 76.8 964.2 296.2 393.0 478.5 
25.9 44.8 80.9 971.2 286.3 392.4 492.0 
PA 37.6 86.8 963.8 242.8 384.3 495.1 
Finance, Public Total Supple- Total 
Insurance arvice Admini- Wages mentary L b B 
and Real E stration and and Labour I nour 
Estate Defence! Salaries? Income secrete 
1,447 5,231 1,830 26,950 1230 28,181 
1,594 6,040 2,074 30,219 1,688 31,907 
1,827 7,053 2,386 33,440 1,835 35,275 
2,051 8, 067 2,637 36, 458 2,035 38, 493 
2,354 9,314 3,066 40,969 2,234 43, 203 
184.5 726.9 234.0 3,145.9 161.2 3,307.1 
185.6 736.2 243.4 3,194.5 182.6 3,377.1 
188.2 743.8 230.3 3,220.3 183.1 3,403.4 
191.7 754.3 233.5 OVA 185.3 3,456.3 
196.1 766.7 239.5 3,367.3 185.0 3,552.3 
200.9 785.5 259.2 3,481.2 205.6 3,686.8 
201.7 784.5 286.1 Saolieor 199.5 3,717.0 
199.5 781.6 276.0 3,539.6 197.0 3,736.6 
197.1 791.0 273.2 3,569.5 191.7 3,761.2 
200.7 796.6 262.6 3,550.0 188.2 3,738.2 
203.0 822.3 264.2 3,584.6 179.0 3, 763.6 
204.7 824.7 264.1 3,527.6 176.1 3.703.7 


1 Excludes military pay and allowances. 


2 Includes fishing and trapping. 
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Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and locality, with standard weekly 
hours of labour, are compiled by the Canada Department of Labour and published in the 
annual report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. The statistics are based on an 
annual survey covering some 35,000 establishments in most industries and apply to the 
last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1. Average wage rates of time workers and average 
straight-time earnings of piece workers and other incentive workers for selected occupations 
are shown separately in the report but are combined in the calculation of industry index 
numbers shown in Table 21. Predominant ranges of rates for each occupation used are 
also given; overtime pay is excluded. 


The index numbers of Table 21 measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the level 
of wages in one industry with that in another. Information on concepts and methods of 
developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 


21._Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1961-69 
(1961=100) 


Nortr.—Figures for years prior to 1961 are not available on the 1961 base; indexes for 1956-65 on the 1949 base are 
givenin the 1967 Year Book at p. 763 and indexes back to 1901 on the same base appear in the Department of Labour 
publication Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour 1966. 


Manufacturing fa ; 
Com Tans- Loca (Cone 
Year mu & | Mining | Dur- Non- ree struc- noe Trade | Service ae eral 
ging able | durable f ‘tee. tion ia =e Index 

Goods | Goods | ‘#°°UT Mee re 

ing 

LOGIE. cree ieee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ROG es Soret hxc ested 103.9 104.0 102.1 103.3 102.7 105.0 103.1 103.5 101.9 103.3 103.1 
HTL Sipe = Se 110.1 107.0 105.1 106.7 106.0 109.1 106.0 107.9 106.6 107.4 107.0 
LES 7 Oe eae 117.5 109.6 108.9 110.5 109.7 113.9 109.8 111.0 1 111.5 110.9 
LOG earch 2 noe 126.4 113.3 114.4 115.5 115.0 119.8 114.3 116.9 118.4 118.1 116.5 
AL oy eee Fee es 140.2 122.7 121.2 121.9 121.6 129.8 122.3 123.9 125.5 124.6 124.0 
TY Gasca sae 156.0 130.2 130.0 131.0 130.5 142.0 132.8 132.5 133.9 136.9 133.4 
LOGS eer earn oe 162.5 138.9 139.7 141.4 140.6 154.9 143.4 144.5 141.8 146.7 143.8 
OGG Forse teens 179.8 146.2 149.7 152.5 151.2 167.0 154.9 155.2 154.0 163.4 155.1 


22.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1969 


Saint Sher- 


Industry and Occupation ae yonn, eo oes Oe ene! foe 
$ $ $ $ $ 
per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. 
Construction (building and structures only)- 

Bripkiayerand MAaSODy oes ck case eee ae ee 4,20 3.95 3.80 4.59 5.00 4.83 
Baldozeroperatore. <n. cach eek cot ane corres 2.70 3.20 3.50 3.75 4.45 4.50 
REOMDORS ne te een ee cate roe 52 eee eeres 3.35 3.35 3.60 4.37 4.75 5.00 
Cement fNIBNEL, crassa. wiciee sae ae eee 3.00 — 3.35 4.13 4.30 4.10 
TALE OBETAROL SY So eas see clean 2.90 3.70 3.40 4.48 5.00 5.00 
SOOT MOAT ko fieyaipct tice ein to ie mge Dare eka oe 3.78 3.75 3.65 4.80 5.40 5.59 
AD OULOL eee Hee in ae ec snrechdinniiee cactus rae 2.60 2.35 S10) 3.87 3.50 3.55 
Marble and tile setter... so\ tc + + Slerree ene le face 3.85 3.95 3.70 4.59 4.12 4.00 
PAIOET A DTMBEL) on hes «intent erslee cpt ttre ne mete ge 3.00 3.00 3.50 4.37 4.10 3.80 
PASS COCD MA ice pone reh ei rechecicn0 ateGisratenenee 3.68 3.95 3.80 4.59 4.60 4.83 
PUTA SONS ah ad relele) soars dled Pag eta ater Caste 4.26 3.95 3.90 4.80 5.37 5.65 
Pheet metal worker. 2.6 .ncesecaweun vobete doth 4.00 3.55 3.90 4.58 5,24 4.85 
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22.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1969—continued 


Industry and Occupation 


Manufacturing and Other Industries— 
Generalilabourer#males. Wee i aocsmen heen 
Maintenance Trades— 

(ATP ONLERE es ore citeits He ote aie Picnics SNCS siete 
HleCtricianiys:. © oe. tosereemie hse emeere eee 
Machinistteae some trom teeter onc hii cebcarcin 
IMGCHADIC WHA a TAN ese stan thie ee he ene 
Millwrights Mee cr tiie ater coarser 
Pipefittersts: eles auyeion abs sens Des hale es 
Mooland(diemmakerayeieccinitemocieninen 
IWieldertitas ctrtctc se on enrich sorte seer ce 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy............... 
MUTUCK er pPOWSr say Se octosleise oa teieeinrsie eres 


Office Occupations, Male— 
Bookkeepernsenlor seve ces cecvewieciseislormanerer 
Clerk, intermediate 
Clerk} Senior tre tr eteaa nn te cece mete 
Clerk fordenten tc ean ne ence ai cceG ah aeans 
Draughtsman, intermediate.................5- 
Draughtsman;.seniorse.s.s oes sens ane oeerne ts 


Office Occupations, Female— 
Glerk vintermediate cr. creme sa sneenwaasieeers 
Machine Operator— 
Bookkeeping sen 5ccn seieesaer ner cine sero neers 
Caleulatingumen cscs samen ees 
Secretary Asonior. sch stk nc ene aaa 
Stenograp her wyuntor vedere secant ieteietete oieeclecare 
Stenographerysenion satus see eee tees 
Switchboard operator and receptionist......... 
(Bypist union -wrcccee es re cere eeenesese ace 
ELbypIsGSCHLOL A riers visti ts renee stars eager erica 


Construction (building and structures only)- 
Bricklayer and mason 
Bulldozer operator............ 

Carpenters eerie eoean Bois ones neice oes DIS 
Cement finisher ent vies cect oan et 
Wraneoneratoc eens saree ricci oemer cnt oye ae 
Mlectriciantecwme ene t creer eee nite 


Painter brush) tree. oct Gene eter 
Plasterer tweet mere accurate mance rn renters 


Manufacturing and Other Industries— 
Generalilabourers malomeu. 6 saadc ce eeieeeeiste 
Maintenance Trades— 

WaArpelitertarew ancien cantsitemeterien sates cleat 

leGtriciany vce tvere ae ti Mec er iin dace 

Machinistrcacnceanoce si iene 

Mechanicuprna. senate 

Millwrightiaeatecms sec 

PAPO fi GbOM se Aeicrerascta's hy sree iets 

Tool and die maker 

Welder rane cnsevies «cg. retolmecette nae ck citerrs 
Service Occupations— 

Truck driver, light and heavy............... 

PruckerypoWeDits onc anecte ieee Guia ornate 


Halifax, eae He cae Montreal,} Toronto, |Hamilton, 
N.S. NB. Que. Que. Ont. Ont. 
$ $ $ 
per hr. per hr, per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. 
2.18 2.18 2.16 2.38 2.53 2.63 
2.86 2.62 2.77 3.16 3.40 3.41 
3.09 3.27 3.18 3.49 3.70 3.74 
3.11 3.12 2.93 3.41 3.60 3.72 
2.82 3.04 2.82 3.38 3.39 3.47 
3.67 3.27 2.98 3.38 3.65 3.82 
3.34 3.45 3.19 3.62 3.78 3.63 
— — 2.86 3.48 3.94 3.63 
3.03 2.90 2.78 3.23 3.32 3.60 
2.28 2.18 2.39 2.81 3.00 2.97 
2.14 2.51 2.20 2.81 2.90 3.04 
per wk per wk. | per wk per wk per wk. | per wk. 
igh 120 123 133 140 143 
96 99 96 103 105 118 
127 122 118 134 135 147 
96 96 101 112 119 129 
117 126 128 130 137 134 
154 164 156 164 171 164 
83 86 83 89 91 91 
69 66 71 78 85 80 
70 73 64 81 86 81 
94 91 86 110 110 106 
73 77 74 82 84 85 
85 83 94 96 97 100 
68 65 72 78 84 81 
64 57 62 70 75 75 
75 71 74 83 87 83 
been . Saska- Edmon- Van- 
ee de toon, rear y ton, couver, 
Sask Alta. B.C. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
per hr per hr per hr per hr per hr per hr 
4.30 4.00 4.00 4.20 4.20 4.77 
— 3.50 325 3.80 3.65 4.60 
4.10 3.70 3.70 4.20 4.20 4.88 
3.45 2.83 3.08 3.75 3.85 4.50 
3.05 4.05 3.50 4.45 4.35 4.96 
4.40 4.15 4.15 4.55 4.55 5.45 
3.00 2.78 2.78 3.25 3.25 4.07 
3.80 3.30 3.60 4.15 4.15 4.69 
3.45 3.40 3.40 3.30 3.50 4,92 
3.80 4.10 4.20 4.15 4.15 5.25 
4.40 4.40 4.40 4.70 4.60 5.34 
3.90 4.30 3.76 4.55 4.55 5.25 
2.41 2.44 2.43 2.56 2.55 2.98 
Soul 3.07 3.08 3.60 3.50 3.71 
3.45 3.67 3.57 3.91 3.74 4.03 
3.29 3.68 3.57 3.52 3.62 3.84 
3.26 3.13 3.34 3.46 3.45 3.83 
3.35 3.56 3.36 3.57 3.68 3.95 
3.42 3.78 3.34 * 3.90 3.73 4.05 
3.21 — — 3.47 3.34 4.09 
3.25 3.49 3.30 3.55 3.49 3.93 
2.44 2.37 2.64 2.69 2.67 3.43 
2.74 2.66 PAA P 2.74 2.79 3.55 


1 “Other Industries”’ consists of logging; mining; transportation (all sectors including air transportation), storage 
and communication (including radio and TV); public utilities; trade; finance; and government and personal service. 
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22.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1969—concluded 


Pies . Saska- Edmon- Van- 
. Winnipeg, | Regina Calgary, 
Industry and Occupation y toon, ton, couver, 
Man. Sask. Sed. Alta, ieee B.C 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. 
Office Occupations, Male— 


BOGKKEOPEI; RENION, 15.5 siriars crarersinlole srowetslotovslos eee’ 125 122 126 145 132 142 
Clerk, intermediate alciaradie aiaralelclajecon rake aicisiacsica: e's 96 90 103 113 100 107 
NSIOLK: RONIOD a girs 5 cecante hoeaseee ke ON TRAE ess 128 119 122 144 135 139 
MeLeP Is OF OD areca ware 8G a ulioio ces Rae sin ote 104 107 92 106 109 122 
Draughtsman, intermediate. Mc ncace cle hen. 120 114 129 135 129 139 
Drag htaman isenlor eae ys ccc se denies ore.c'> 166 143 145 165 156 162 
Office Occupations, Female— 

Giloricwintermediate sarin. h/t eleveio.e ayoresnelets o/s 82 83 88 90 89 92 
Machine Operator— 

Bookkeeping see acetes acces tase os tonetamt res 75 74 72 77 76 83 

Saloulaving Vee aoa Secs coe ecco cee 79 86 ate 79 81 90 
SECKE CARY REMLOU: aeleerecsetaite since eect es 100 100 99 109 104 106 
Stenographer, junior aeCisiwioeetdiate stekoqrete eve artes 74 78 76 78 78 82 
Stenographer, Senior... 52... - 20 es0s20ssa ve see ees 89 85 87 92 93 94 
Switchboard operator and receptionist......... 72 71 71 77 76 82 
By ISG. JUMION wee aie oo tee eee eh 66 66 68 70 70 71 
aby PIS t, SCNIOL Jc ee leists e:sdialo cies hase ee a sister e ais 79 80 76 82 81 84 


Table 23 gives summary data on working conditions of plant and office employees in 
manufacturing industries and all industries for the years 1967-69. The percentages in 
this table denote the proportions that employees—plant or office—of establishments report- 
ing specific items bear to the total number of all such employees in all establishments 
replying to the survey; they are not necessarily the proportions of employees actually 
covered by the various items. Further details and additional information are given 
in the annual report Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, compiled and published by 
the Canada Department of Labour and based on a survey at May 1 each year of some 
35,000 reporting units. 


23.—_Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing and All Industries, 1967-69 


1967 1968 1969 


Item ; Manu- Al . Manu- All i Manu- All 
acturing . acturing . acturing : 
Industries Industries Industries Industries Industries Industries 


CovERAGE 
Non-office Employees— 
Reporting establishments... No. 9,227 21,410 9,136 21,606 8,980 21,381 
BIMPlOVCCSs cs sccheey weasels s oc 996,705 | 2,257,042 971,184 | 2,246,546 988,803 | 2,246,113 
Office Employees— 
Reporting establishments... No. 9,257 22,556 9,222 22,953 9,079 22,986 
Bimnloyees shy acne aanete: s 346, 136 1,107,209 361,993 1, 201, 492 358, 360 | 1, 234, 264 


PERCENTAGES OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


40 and under 80 79 81 80 82 81 
er 40 and under 44 6 4 6 4 6 4 
See aie he eormeere ible a /oruin wie 2 3 2 3 2 3 
tn ACME ASCERNEY 5 3 IE Te ae 6 5 6 4 6 4 
Os er 45 and under 48 1 1 1 1 1 1 
De ee ATO. PRICES RTC DIET 2 4 2 3 2 3 
Bie AN Settee nite ite Rinne eeceeeare 2 3 2 2 2 2 
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23.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing and All Industries, 1967-69—concluded 


1967 : 1968 1969 
Item Manu- | Manu- Manu- 
: Al : All : 
facturing . facturing Sian facturing . 
Industries Industries Industries Industries Industries Industries 


PrercentaGes or Non-orricke EmMptoyees—concluded 


Employees on a five-day week....... 93 87 94 88 95 89 
Vacations with Pay— 

FTSWiORW COOKS er dean usncerociiier Aisminetens 95 91 97 92 97 93 
After: 1 year or less.............. 44 60 49 64 59 69 
2) VOALS. ytanctacvarse Bysleys wiesersis 12 10 15 10 13 9 
SHVICATS aero aan niemeieton a7 16 25 14 21 12 
A-53VGarp? ia 0icatet mows ceils cise 8 § 6 8 oy 2 
Othenperiodsencue see 3 1 2 1 1 1 
iEhreeiweeksuow. cee s cake ae 80 81 83 84 83 83 
After: Less than 10 years........ 26 38 31 45 41 61 
1Oky ears oe eencainerenee 81 21 33 21 31 23 
VIVA VATS)", fee csce uerescvertis 9 10 if 8 5 3 
TSRVORTS one ceteris sides tte 12 10 10 tf if 6 
Ower 1bsyears: esate 2 if 1 a 1 i 
oursweeksinaey- cove acertem ene 57 60 61 64 64 , 66 
After: Less than 25 years........ 40 40 45 48 47 48 
DOSY CATS So ek cn tartar 13 15 11 8 6 6 

More than 25 years and/or 
other provisions........... 4 4 6 9 10 12 
Paid Statutory Holidays............ 97 96 98 96 98 96 
Glories rr sass). peat cies ancomrute 7 7 6 6 6 § 
Y fiSeicdoa 8 Sors OS GCL ee ees 7 5 6 5 4 
3 Peay MRP ono Actos ie eSclace) osavateayare 42 85 85 30 380 26 
Pratare ote pedticipststisacto sets sxervcacssat slau sphs Peavarsuare 29 23 84 28 88 82 
More thantO Weer mee taao eer 13 25 18 28 20 29 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


Underside eee 29 34 28 34 30 34 
BUG aie eT Me oe oe 43 40 43 42 44 43 
Over Ssvqand under 40.-..,.. esa. 0 5 2 4 2 4 2 
Mera oh.ce NA CHS EOE Sp SAIN RIT EO GH TR 21 22 21 18 20 19 
Oe RCO RE a eeaaonet pmaseanonee 2 2 2 2 1 2, 
Employees on a five-day week....... 98 97 98 97 99 98 
Vacations with Pay— 

EL WOLWECKBe ase ie etic 98 86 98 85 99 83 
INTTOUS OLAV. CAL OF O8Saae reac eiae 91 &2 90 82 93 80 
DN CATS nee eran see tees § 8 6 8 4 2 
SUV CATG acca e Mine nes eeree 2 1 2 1 2 1 
TAes) acl ete MC ERRAIA OBind 1 — 1 — — — 
Other periods wecscsnaeeee — — — — _ — 
Whee weeks pam wesouodc nat sins 90 92 91 93 92 94 
After: Less than 10 years........ 84 66 40 61 47 66 
TORVOSYS Fc cccie secs tern 40 23 40 21 88 22 
VIRT4evears. need ee cee 7 7 4 6 8 2 
LOEVOSES Sete etna Dever 8 6 6 6 4 4 
Over bryears eee 1 1 1 — — — 
Four weeks. . Pee ON 69 76 75 80 78 82 
After: Less than 25 years. Saat: 50 51 56 57 61 63 
20 VOalS erat oe 13 20 12 15 8 10 

More than 25 years and/or 
other provisions........... 6 4 i a 10 9 
Paid Statutory Holidays............ 100 100 99 99 100 100 
PESTERING TR ORIG Oc ero ar 4 2 2 2 i 1 1 
Ssh SAGA DR ARO ETO a or oe 8 2 8 2 2 2 
: a se ee re Serene 41 30 81 21 44 17 
RE een ee ies Bite ewan sNevakeredetoNenS 89 26 43 28 52 34 
Mowe Ghani eee ee Boe eee 15 39 a1 46 2 46 
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Wages of Farm Labour.—The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer 
farm correspondents located in all provinces except Newfoundland. The rates presented 
in Table 24 are average wages paid to all farm help regardless of age and skill. Because 
the rates reported may cover a wide range of skills, of types of work and of ages of hired 
workers, the value of the resulting data is considered to be an indicator of trends rather than 
a measure of absolute wage levels. 


24.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1968-70 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 


Popes andeyvear Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 


With | With- With With- With With-| wy, | With- With Witb- With With- 


z out out : out out out out 
Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board 


: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Maritime 

Provinces— 

1968...............] 7.00 | 9.00 | 150.00 | 201.00 || 7.40 | 9.20 | 160.00 | 205.00 || 7.60 | 9.50 | 164.00 San on 

Bot 232.00 

244.00 


225.00 
235.00 
230.00 


289.00 
300.00 
309.00 


263.00 
287.00 
294.00 


285.00 
292.00 
292.00 


280.007 
292.00 
305.00 


300.00 
331.00 
345.00 


271.00 
285.00 
292.00 


Section 5.—Pension Plans* 


Very few pension plans in Canada have been in existence for more than 25 years and 
most of the older plans were established by governments, banks and railways. The greatest 
growth in pension plans and coverage began during World War II and continued through 


* Prepared by the Pension Plans Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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the postwar years. In 1960 there were 9,000 pension plans in Canada covering some 
1,800,000 persons and by 1969 the number of plans had increased to an estimated 18,400 
covering some 2,441,000 persons. 


Up to 1948, most plans were of the insured type, being underwritten by either an 
insurance company or the Government Annuities Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour. The trust fund arrangement then began to grow in popularity and is now the 
dominant instrument for funding pension benefits measured in terms of membership and 
assets held. In 1969, contributions to trusteed pension funds alone amounted to 
$961,000,000, accounting for over 75 p.c. of all contributions to private pension plans 
excluding government plans having no invested assets. Funds of this magnitude represent 
a major medium for personal savings and the investment of these funds exerts a consider- 
able influence on the capital market. 


Table 25 shows the distribution of pension business for the years 1965-69, excluding 
the public service superannuation funds of the Federal Government and of six provincial 
governments which are nominal funds only, having no invested assets. 


Most trusteed pension plans use the facilities of corporate trustees (trust companies) 
who invest the contributions, accumulate the earnings and pay benefits to the plan mem- 
bers. Trusteed pension plan funds are also managed by individual trustees or pension 
fund societies. The designated trustee, corporate or individual, must invest the contri- 
butions in accordance with the trust agreement which sets forth the rights and duties of 
the trustee. Many of the small funds invest in the ‘pooled funds” of trust companies which 
combine the assets of many pension funds, thus providing the diversification of investments 
usually available only to larger funds. 


25.—Distribution of Pension Business among Trusteed Funds, Life Insurance Company 
Annuities and Government Annuities, 1965-69 


Life Federal 
ThemandsVoar Gees Insurance Government 
, Binds Group Group 
Annuities! Annuities 
No. No. No. 
Funds— 
1a: ABB ne aS COOSS GSAS R Oe Mee ToCIGCE SH CUCE ERC Ga aeiio cos 2,997 10, 866 1,267 
SD OG Gey reegerascctar at cteVerevaorPaceeettv cect erences iecare fo oletaleioyajeveleroyeieienste aiers. cdeitretarcteronet 3,467 11, 459 1,416 
I) Wana acter Sach GUS aD rot OOnGUCEoD Hoe Oar OnneEe bd oan anaes c 3, 789 11,718 1,398 
LOGS terrcierot arniaicretera sys cha casper ats eles oratecehess eisuete esau wy leterbieeeltecleceleleneVecoteies cess 4,065 12,891 1,365 
LOGO Re eerr to tare tssccrsrcttses thaw ace onieicne + niet neiie ute ocletasetttornrs Groves <tsaahee 4,072 13,209 1,110 
Plan Members— 
DOG Dp erctotererae wteronsscicse¥s coosysrotecicietsrs aie evsevaucee, ctoseinsote obaie absianeaesacs ceded ease 1, 467, 424 580, 984 141,579 
OGG tarmac varcrsior shar ctasetcrercy rovers ti eiso) ota ares ayers ogeue otovaceks aseietencaare arerchcherar ora 1,554,891 563,579 122,576 
LOG 7 - Pa on Nete aetretrree tattererarenie stoi wer eractonsie nicer hire vices aire eraaiie sme 1,603,079 598 , 427 116,892 
NOGS Pe eracaty cree viaratele Mis 3 cee sot stare oa aibtale i avetecoteia tale eis eee vevene cet area 1,655, 962 616,911 111,508 
MOG Ope craks ess cotetaucie Po aecet Sta aiehe al oseley duisepinveerelere poesia late rageke tyererosenavevarate ioney monte 1,719, 423 616,312 105, 187 
Glontributionus== $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
GBM ee tte tietlccreicre oratocretcter sc aeine tie eiirinetn cocks oslo eee Messer eS ore Te 674 217 ti 
LQG G circehterate css fee keae yates sreiayssatcha ven ancestor er uber nytvs cateNcrss abe csvoVatexaredavere areveretvovertiay ove 692 174 5 
EV hs conc a Oo Page rdh 6) 31 ave’ + /eveie lal gnSceieve: avs/bistaigte evoueiaial/elavess ove acefte'aiaienareere 9 acelais 7A8 177 4 
LOGS veravststeve as oeaiate caves stcbetsiakereya ae eco. lela sistebels aveveleieloters wale Selenite were/b ae 863 194 4 
LOGOS espe ht onaverorepa pares sre eheanorekesain ite lola einen nnsascnVolnsivtetahrerieeral tens 961 171 4 
Assets (book value)— 
QCD Aoetarc seis Os cine eee ee ene EOE e eee an sminanee ae 6,541 O) BBR} 634 
NOG Gis Siege eucihe tere roias etc ov yoca' inte: yeraqecevatere leave eyaeie ois Save vetera reroie ase seevereions 7,250 2,491 644 
TY (x, Ach ae eters arcana ce ACE a Ngd tr age OS RE EEENG bined SMe iat eae et 8,068 2,668 636 
LOGS: crersrcisgsecte sarc aisha apinap Meatuevepsvoredets cea vaya cate wo Muerte te cates mecwmepercnee etek ake 8,972 2,891 635 
1G es Asp nr PPP SM as OPN OY Soe I A a A On ea Ae eer, 10,003 3,062 634 


1 Excludes segregated pension plan funds, with assets of $400,507,000 in 1969. 
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26.—Trusteed Pension Funds, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1965-69 


Item 


Trust Arrangements— 
FEA OR ODA LOUBINIS LOES cities 55:9 a/inicivexely Sess ie « akelG hw ofSustele esis 
MPENUT VIC UALOLUS LEER shear cone ers cece sees peineus son 
KG) sCombinations’ of (a)rand: (b) .cuddacc seer ucecceciteoees 
Re onmOnfHnclsOClomes a tins ne aie acitauciiciaiociae ares 


PPOTAISS ML EUSGCCE. URIS Soh 4. fees ceo csc. foe eee 


Income— 

Bia MeeOn GE DEL GLOUS trace erasletorvasiara ave tearerat fe sioee isle ase scorns 
LEAT CON) Ro eA Ree Nea a op ae a 
ETD LOVEOU wicmcw verdict arcistolabiss1c/sarete austele ssoisvare es elaveid aletietas 

HRC CH ONL ICOMOS. oaaceuee ioee cetee nee cinsisiete cecintetrsicgs 

Net profit on sale of securities 

CORO rete Sete rece an Sarena setae 


Expenditures— 
- Pension payments out of funds...............20cecceceeees 
Coston pension purchasedse hos scac.s ok canis seisiere se isin a ies 
Cash withdrawals 


Assets (book value)— 
Ittvestmentin pooled funds. cece cms svicieis)ysvareinnsetess.c6 etm 
Investment in’ mutuallfunds 5324.5... 0 5 aeene os ce sewcues 
Bonds estar Ark Nea oet owes anaes oo ae TEA Dhan ete 
Bonds of or guaranteed by Government of Canada...... 
Bonds of or guaranteed by provincial governments...... 


Bonds of Canadian municipal governments, school 


DOREGS OCs. cee sc cvaerrore die con siere sreitiasiaraterecareaccieter arava <a 
Other: Canadian tse... yee cian ote anes tines Sasa esis 
Non Ganacdiames oie. sche serrate omic eveaeteratesoaue atectmarveiies 

PGOCKSE MN etme a tec se oreo haiers CH OMe UREN ont e elles 
Canadians COminaons aac sennee he wre «6 waitin esl aerasyee ie Aecerare 
OCanA CAN PreleLrré ed aos, sasiid wena caele vakew ore eeeisokin eas 
INGn-Canadian COMMON. ..50 60 sess «see were deine elie alels 
Non-GCanadian;, preferred: 3. ¢isc- caresses scree 

Mortragesnaxt ssc ssh scorn coe 
Insured residential (NHA) 
@onvenvionalr syn ene cee cole ee 

Miscellaneous— 

Cash on hand and in chartered banks...............200: 
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1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
No. No. No. No. No. 
2,306 2,530 2,737 2,962 2,996 
625 862 975 1,018 981 
32 42 46 53 63 
34 33 31 32 32 
2,997 3,467 3,789 4,065 4,072 
$7000, 000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000, 000 | $’000,000 
674 692 748 863 961 
403 431 474 557 591 
271 261 274 306 870 
306 348 386 429 475 
ll if 19 32 48 
if 19 9 7 10 
998 1,066 1,162 1,331 1,494 
197 227 257 295 333 
8 ll 11 9 11 
84 106 82 82 95 
5 6 7 8 9 
2 # 6 ll 10 
7 16 6 20 18 
303 373 369 425 476 
428 513 610 680 749 
32 36 40 45 52 
4,182 4,487 4,761 5,014 5, 285 
511 488 479 491 03 
2,014 2,218 2,368 2,587 2,707 
647 682 697 705 733 
1,006 1,090 1,207 1,269 1,326 
y 10 12 16 
989 1,217 1,514 1,954 2,425 
791 933 1,126 1,379 Wevickal 
29 49 56 66 76 
169 234 830 502 628 
-- 1 8 7 6 
623 676 724 776 863 
371 3876 366 880 437 
252 300 358 896 426 
44 41 49 51 52 
103 118 85 104 105 
18 27 44 72 100 
32 33 56 85 173 
56 64 68 75 80 
32 37 115 114 115 
2 1 2 2 4 
6,541 7,250 8,068 8,972 10,003 


Federal Government Annuities.—Since 1908 the Federal Government has sold 
annuities and industrial pension plans under the Government Annuities Act (RSC 1952, 


c. 132). 


The purpose of the introduction of this legislation was to encourage people to 


save for old age but since the need for government service in this form has decreased in 


recent years, reduction of the program became 


to solicit business was ended on Nov. 80, 1967. 


justified and the employment of salesmen 
Annuities are still available under the 


Act to those who ask for them. They are now administered by the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Commission. 
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Section 6.—Unemployment Insurance* 


During the depression of the 1930s the need for a nation-wide unemployment insurance 
program became recognized. In 1935 the Employment and Social Insurance Act was 
passed by the Federal Parliament but was subsequently declared invalid by the Privy 
Council. Later, by consent of the provinces, an amendment to the British North America 
Act was obtained empowering the Federal Parliament to legislate on unemployment insur- 
ance and in 1940 the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, making provision for a 
compulsory contributory unemployment insurance program at the national level and also 
for the establishment of a national employment service to operate in conjunction with and 
ancillary to the unemployment insurance operations. The Act came into effect on July 1, 
1941; amended on several occassions, it was replaced by a new Unemployment Insurance 
Act, effective Oct. 2, 1955. On Apr. 1, 1965, the operation of the National Employment 
Service was transferred to the Department of Labour and on Jan. 1, 1966 to the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration (see pp. 843-844). 


Legislation provides for a compulsory insurance program administered by the Federal 
Government, and requires employers to join with their insurable employees and the Govern- 
ment in building up afund. This fund is held in trust by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for the payment of benefit to eligible unemployed persons. The Act is admini- 
stered by a Commission of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom 
one is the Chief Commissioner; one Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is 
appointed after consultation with employer organizations and the other after consultation 
with employee organizations. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act applies to all persons employed under a contract 
of servicet except: the Canadian Armed Forces; the permanent public service of the 
Federal Government; provincial government employees except where insured with the 
concurrence of the government of the province; certified permanent employees of municipal 
or public authorities; persons engaged in hunting and trapping, private domestic service, 
private-duty nursing, and teaching; workers on other than an hourly, daily or piece rate 
earning more than $7,800 a year effective June 30, 1968, unless they elect to continue as 
insured persons; employees in a charitable institution or in a hospital not carried on for 
purpose of gain except where the institution or hospital consents to insure certain groups or 
classes of persons with the concurrence of the Commission. All persons paid by the hour, 
day, or at a piece rate (including a mileage rate) are insured regardless of amount of earnings. 


The amount of the employee contribution is determined by the employee’s weekly 
earnings; an equal contribution is required from the employer. The Federal Government 
contributes one fifth of the aggregate employer-employee contribution and defrays admini- 
strative expenses. Contributions became payable on July 1, 1941. Benefit became pay- 
able on Jan. 27, 1942 and by Mar. 31, 1969 a total of $6,262,000,000 had been paid. 


The following statement shows the current weekly rates of contribution and benefit 
effective June 30, 1968. The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the week, 
irrespective of the number of days worked. The benefit rates are calculated on the average 
weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks preceding claim. In order to 
qualify for regular benefit, a claimant must have at least 30 weekly contributions in the last 
104 weeks prior to claim, eight weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding 


* Prepared by the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the DBS from material supplied 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

+ Copies of the 1955 Act incorporating subsequent amendments are available from Information Canada, Ottawa 
(Catalogue No. Y X92-222/50). 

t Commencing Apr. 1, 1957, coverage was extended to persons engaged in fishing, notwithstanding the fact that 
such persons are not employees of any other person but are usually self-employed; commencing Apr. 1, 1967, coverage 
was extended to employees engaged in agriculture and horticulture. 
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regular benefit period or in the last year prior to claim, whichever is the shorter period, and 
24 weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding benefit period, or in the year 


prior to the claim, whichever is the longer period. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 


INSURANCE ACT, IN EFFECT FROM JUNE 30, 1968 


Norre.—Weekly rates in effect from Oct. 2, 1955 to June 30, 1968 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 738 and the 


1967 edition, p. 769. 


Weekly Rates of Benefit | Earnings not Deducted 
Weekly 
Range of 
Range of Employee veeH 
‘ ‘ ge Weekly 
Weekly Earnings Rees oni Contributions Person Person Person Person 
u Without With Without With 
Dependant | Dependant | Dependant | Dependant 

cts. cts. $ $ $ $ 
Less than $20............ 10! Less'than 28)°..-..-<.- 13 17 7 9 
$20 and under $ 30....... 20 28 and under 43.. 16 21 8 11 
ESOhce ks AO Ie ease 35 Ag eS 58.. 19 25 10 13 
AG So psn” BOF. cess: 50 BBiSe at 73... 22 29 11 15 
BOS a- COS: 65 oan ones 88.. 26 33 13 17 
BO ee uae 10. nceants 80 SS Sac Sl.03 30 38 15 19 
Doar ive 80.3) 55% 95 S103 ae S118 34 43 17 22 
SORE. af ‘GOR: sae. 110 S118 © S133 38 48 19 24 
90 “ cs LOO S csiccoce 125 $1533) or OVER. ceca 42 53 21 27 

LOO Or OVERS. oc 6+ cites 140 

1A half stamp. 


The Act contains a special provision whereby the regular contribution requirements 
are relaxed somewhat during a 53-month period commencing with the first week of Decem- 
ber each year. Under this provision, claimants unable to fulfil the contribution require- 
ments for regular benefit may draw ‘‘seasonal benefit’’ if they have at least 15 contribution 
weeks during the fiscal year, or, failing this, if they terminated regular benefit since the 
previous mid-May. 


Statistics on the Operation of the Act.—In order to assess the impact of changing economic 
conditions on the insurance program, provision is made for collection of current operational 
data, such as claims filed and processed and payments made. This information is published 
monthly in the Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(Catalogue No. 73-001). Current claims and payment data are useful for administrative 
purposes and are also a source of information to the public regarding financial and other 
aspects of the program. 


Persons wishing to draw benefit must file either an initial or a renewal claim. Where 
it is necessary to compute entitlement to benefit, an initial claim is taken, otherwise a 
renewal. In the main, initial and renewal claims combined are an approximation of 
recorded separations from employment during a month. However, if a claimant exhausts 
his benefit and wishes to be reconsidered for further benefit, an initial claim is required. 
Such claims, accounting for approximately 15 p.c. of the monthly volume in 1969, are 
not new cases of unemployment. The count of claimants at the month-end indicates the 
extent to which claimants maintain contact with Jocal offices of the Commission. 
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27._Amount Paid, 1956-69, and Claims Filed, Claimants and Amount Paid, by Month, 1969 


Tnitial and Claimants 


Amount Amount 
Year A Month Renewal at A 
paid Claims Filed | Month-End Paid 
$000 000 000 $’000 
1969 
L9BG cree taidaciadicgaerstietls 210,330 
TOD Ti errs wrorereisiciecorsresclosarsiare 305,076 JANUARY Maeno 267 616 61,240 
LOSS te omete be cere cmicleaese 492 ,901 iMebruarye. desc ne ere 169 631 67,394 
LOSS ake oe ada s eit 406,097 Marcher sree ees 158 594 66,441 
LOGOS eiefarnce ontereselsioveve et caraiacs 481,836 April i see crce ener: 155 527 61,891 
LOG LSet ee ee eles 493,971 Mayer nescence 125 305 52,849 
DUNES Po s.cicu sone eee 91 277 26, 496 
TOG Qe eae stave ottharnieerers axe 409 , 208 Juliyneene ee core cares 121 279 24,787 
LOGS eeravassaicts stove sects sateleretovevs 394, 163 ANPUS bac smeare eee 87 268 27,745 
LQG 4 eeeNeOE Sc) teletn tee eularets 344,390 Septembers 265. series 90 260 24,008 
LOGS Pees ve csc ccmes 312,110 October Steines .a ae: 124 280 25,527 
LOCC Ate eosemu eee: 295,301 November: :.05c2 2.0: 165 349 27,555 
December...........0¢ 301 537 33,060 
LOG Tce atetrtaiiica sees 352,645 
LOGS Be eos cece satel sievale cteta'ee 438, 128 
LOGON ee Poa ancien ces 498 , 992 Totals, 1969........ 1,855 4101 498, 992 


1 Month-end average. 


In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are compiled regarding persons employed in insurable 
employment and benefit periods established and terminated. These data are published 
in the annual report Benefit Periods Established and Terminated under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-201). Data on persons insured under the Act are obtained 
from a 5-p.c. sample of insurance books and contribution cards renewed at June 1 each 
year (10-p.c. sample prior to 1969). Included are persons engaged in insurable employment 
as well as persons on claim at that date. 


28.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Province, 1865-69 
(Sampling ratio 1965-68, 10 p.c.; 1969, 5 p.c.) 


Province 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969P 
No. No. No. No. No. 
INewioundlandtssaccceree eet erent. 81,160 92,950 97,230 90,860 85,000 


Prince sn dwardylslan dis. tteiecacropieiasrcre 15,520 15,270 16,280 15,780 27,000 
Nova Scotiasin..... ss : 147,070 151, 180 159,170 161,040 170,000 


New Brunswick. . : 111,620 118, 230 119,080 126,050 143, 000 
Quebec........ ‘| 1,235,510 1,278,040 1,326,300 1,314,940 1,539,000 
Ontario 1,675,980 1,783,670 1,890, 160 1,941, 470 2) 183, 000 
Manitoba... : 190, 530 197, 250 211,390 215,360 243,000 
Saskatchewan : 117,410 130,620 136,280 144,030 165,000 
Albeekasite (ance he 251,780 262,330 286, 120 296,740 384,000 
British Columbia, .00- 5. <ol.co. sos: 429,970 457,840 492,760 505,770 561,000 
TM otalst teh eee re 4,256,550 4,487,380 4,734,770 4,812,040 5,500,000 


Benefit.—The duration of regular benefit is related to the contribution history—one 
week’s benefit for every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum 
of 52 weeks. However, contributions more than one year old cannot be used if they have 
already been taken into account in computing previous rights. Disqualifications for 
benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which the contributor is partici- 
pating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable employment; being an 
inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of public funds; refusal to attend a 
course of instruction or training if directed to do so; residence outside Canada unless 
otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks 
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may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves 
employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses suitable employment.* 


Table 29 distributes regular benefit periods terminated by province and shows average 
weeks and average dollar benefit paid on these terminations. A claimant establishes a 
regular benefit period when he submits his claim in the prescribed manner and proves he 
has fulfilled the minimum contribution requirements. The duration of benefit and the 
weekly rate authorized, comprising total entitlement, are then calculated and the claimant’s 
benefit may be drawn upon during successive intervals of unemployment. His benefit 
period terminates either when he has exhausted the amount authorized or when 52 weekst 
have elapsed since he established, whichever comes first. 


29.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated, Duration and Average Amount of Benefit Paid, 
by Province, 1968 and 1969 


Norr.—In 1968, based on a 20-p.c. sample, except for Quebec and Ontario where a 10-p.c. sample was used; in 1969, 
the sampling ratio was 10 p.c. and 5 p.c., respectively. 


1968 1969P 

Average Average Average Average 

Province point Weeks Amount pence Weeks Amount 

Tonnnis Paid on Paid on Tani Paid on Paid on 

eter Termi- Termi- ated Termi- Termi- 

nation nation nation nation 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

Wewtoundland nce. 2scsee cee acl ene 27,255 15.1 423 26,410 15.3 490 
Prince Edward Island............... 4,845 15.5 387 4,420 15.2 417 
Nova Scotia. ..0...... isyoreaiecrersitioes 37,415 12.9 330 36, 150 13.3 385 
ING We Brunswick: 5. icc.acecdeinetiesneieeon 35,820 14.0 374 31,080 14.4 423 
CUGDOCe eae eee tics eee fe oes aten oe 298, 380 13.6 374 276,520 15.1 450 
CINETATION. hiireecncine Coen o nccerea sen 320,580 12.4 331 287,420 12.6 374 
IN AnIGODAR eRe ink ay tncoe cea vance mue 32,860 13.4 350 33,310 13.9 402 
SAS KALCHOWAlI sean eae ete % cere 24,355 1352 351 26,350 14.4 433 
NI Der tase el teva er leRe nacelle see 41,785 11.6 312 41,890 12.0 363 
British! Column bidet sceeienccse cask 104, 780 13.1 361 91,920 13.4 410 
Otals hie teen eset 928,075 13.1 353 855,470 13.8 411 


Table 30 gives regular benefit periods terminated and average weeks paid, classified 
by age group of claimant. 


* This list should not be considered exhaustive; more detail may be obtained from the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and Regulations. 

+ Under the Training Allowances Act, 1966, the benefit period of an insured person may be extended if he (or she) 
is in receipt of a training allowance. The benefit period is extended by the amount of time the person is undergoing 
training but in no event can the benefit period extend beyond 156 weeks. 


30.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 
Group of Claimant, 1968 and 1969 


Nore.—In 1968, based on a 20-p.c. sample, except for Quebec and Ontario where a 10-p.c. sample was used; in 1969, 
the sampling ratio was 10 p.c. and 5 p.c., respectively. 


1968 1969P 
Age Group Benefit Average Benefit Average 
Periods Weeks Paid on Periods Weeks Paid on 
Terminated Termination Terminated Termination 

No. No. No. No. 

Mnder 20years ss scveees ena cae conse s wee 40,925 11.4 22,650 12.0 
20—24 AIRES exh eerie alee he a ctee epirai he s 183, 780 11.6 172,500 12.3 
25—34 es eB aws Sikes EES MEE DARREN cere 215,815 11.9 210, 460 12.5 
35—44 EIT Ee Mae acalle Cale clo's hale Be haan te 183,690 11.9 161,690 12.3 
45—54 OU LIM, Soe aaeisie nat oer aaconinar ate 141,315 13.0 126, 560 13.6 
55—64 EB are AED re eRe eet 95,390 15.3 94,410 16.1 
Ga OAS OF OV ONS pie ite carnitine Si vslne in sates ecole 43 ,680 25.8 46 , 360 26.5 
MINEOCHIPE os ns octet tod dure Toate ccc ie ost 23,480 13.1 20,840 14,2 
IMOURISS oe praee deicicle Naloe oes ca ootae 928,075 13.1 855,470 13.8 
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Table 31 gives provincial distributions of seasonal benefit periods in 1968 and 1969, 
average weeks and average benefit paid. 


31.—Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, by Province, 
1968 and 1969 


Nore.—In 1968, based on a 20-p.c. sample, except for Quebec and Ontario where a 10-p.c. sample was used; in 1969, 
the sampling ratio was 10 p.c. and 5 p.c., respectively. 


1968 1969p 

Province Average Average Average Average 

epee Weeks Amount eerie Weeks Amount 
Paid Paid Paid Paid 

No. No. $ No. No. $ 

INewfoundlandigms.wigece aera eecran 21,270 13.3 355 22,440 12.4 363 
Prince Edward Island............... 6, 280 10.1 261 5,390 12.7 380 
NovaiScotisaecacasncscack sonia 19,010 10.9 281 18,020 10.6 322 
ING we BrunsWiCk:-.cenncoeen cada ie: 21,595 Ve 286 21,340 iw (BGT 345 
Quebecasisaccscic thane 1s oie lova ait erersars 81,740 9.5 249 86,720 9.5 293 
Ontariowsaers areca tends areas ates 74,010 9.8 246 68, 860 9.0 261 
MANITOD Ec cterte ere hiteth a: ete tanita te 10,210 9.4 247 10, 400 9.1 273 
Saskatchewan. sserearn «one cee cies 8,970 9.1 233 9,520 9.1 271 
HN Ore Ro 3 tt A ok ae ee 10,295 8.4 220 10,260 8.1 250 
Britishi@olumbiaenwes «<0 er ereci-10 32,260 10.0 270 29,080 9.5 316 
Totalsijc0 ern ts ee eae 285, 640 10.1 262 282, 030 9.8 298 


Section 7.—Employment Injuries and Workmen’s Compensation 


Fatal Employment Injuries.—Data on fatal employment injuries, compiled by 
the Canada Department of Labour, are obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, the Canadian Transport Commission, other government authorities and press 
reports. Of the 1,057 fatal injuries to industrial workers that occurred during 1969, 259 
were the result of a person being struck by an object, 250 were caused by collisions, derail- 
ments or wrecks, and 208 by falls or slips. Inhalations, contact, absorptions, ingestions 
and industrial diseases accounted for 103 deaths and the act of getting caught in, on or 
between objects, vehicles, etc., accounted for another 100. There were 48 deaths caused 
by contact with electric current, 46 by conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions, 
17 by over-exertion and four by striking against or stepping on objects. The remaining 
22 were the result of various miscellaneous accidents. 


32.—Fatal Employment Injuries, by Industry, 1966-69 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry 
1966 1967' 1968 1969P 1966 1967" 1968 1969 

Agricnltnre wh. docas cere ne eset cate eee 55 30 27 30 4.4 2.6 2.7 2.8 
MOTESTRVPRE Se ae hee een he oho ee 110 106 102 84 8.9 9.2 10.0 ve) 
Rishingtand! trapping... cues Merce ee cere 37 33 19 18 3.0 2.9 1.9 17, 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells............. 144 182 132 151 11.6 15.7 13.0 14.3 
Manis cturitig #2 kj Mae See hae, aaa cea 220 186 175 192 lye 16.1 L7a2 18.2 
Construction: seecet, wii eee Bae ee 293 223 a, 219 23.6 19.3 2153 20.7 
Transportation, communication and other . 

WOLItieses St te Ee er eee tie 251 237 178 205 20.2 20.5 Lied 19.4 
DP TAGe eter ho ok een ee CA anes 59 64 58 51 4.7 5.5 5.7 4.8 
Finance, insurance and real estate.......... i 5 _— 2 0.1 0.4 _— 0.2 
SSGEVICCr ier a Patra vk OR ae, 43 55 45 46 3.5 4.8 4.4 4.4 
Puplic‘administrationscs.aee cea eee ones 29 35 64 59 2.3 3.0 6.3 5.6 

Totals uth 5 teeth teeter deedaes 1,242 | 1,156 | 1,017 | 1,057 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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33.—Employment Injuries Reported and Compensation Paid by 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 1968 and 1969 


Employment Injuries Reported 


, = Compensation 
Year and Province Medical |Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total Paid? 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability eee oe 
No. No. No. No. No. $ 
1968 
INQWHOHNCIAN C.J cs cciseate as eto 6,592 5,119 105 20 11,836 3, 637, 864 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,115 1,065 17 5 2,202 490,119 
INBVAUSCOUARY vic cdisee ess cictes soe 14,753 10, 483 345 33 25,614 7,748,508 
New Brims wick fj.s0s66oohesns os 14,752 8,247 257 33 23, 289 4,761,215 
Quebec. sei ark eae Sea's 117,061 47,668 5, 639 202 170,570 56, 089, 9923 
ONTARIG 8. oe eas cco he eee 234, 968 100, 863 4,479 284 340, 594 98, 407, 8348 
INTAMIEOD AN apie ae mie sila stote oe oe 16, 142 12,822 444 39 29,447 AS 
MASKALORO WANs Grckels cate ceteiceenare 14,500 11,477 271 54 26,302 7,022,781 
TD GbaRe ate cheers for vosasscen tate ciern. ste 32,538 23,020 1,007 108 56,673 16,351,691 
Baitish: Columbia... ccc nos. one 48,166 25,902 1,282 150 75,500 32,011,914 
Motals196825. heck 500,587 246, 666 13,846 928 762,027 
1969p 
Newioundland: jamn-cte ec: 4,821 4,477 46 33 9,377 3,117,821 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,048 1,001 8 1 2,058 518,678 
Nova Scotia:.......... #e 13,449 10,444 76 45 24,014 8, 366, 696 
NewsBrunswick. 2.0... 2cessecsim cers 14,926 8,462 339 26 23, 753 5, 206, 712 
QUEDOC ay tne Pee ees 119, 643 52,543 5, 899 193 178,278 59, 784, 0233 
Ontanio, Fare Sartre eR ae eek 229,391 126, 7134 5, 1534 275 361, 532 115, 083, 9818 
MAD LOD A Weems see eter tie nee es 14,990 12,186 359 59 27,594 a 
Saskatchewany...0.s00saices cere ss 13,674 11,324 239 35 25,272 8,417,794 
Miberbarschcocteewnscc eee ee 36,558 24,445 1,165 130 62,298 19,342,180 
BritisbiColumbia.isaiscuoee ee 51,143 30,352 1,320 168 82,983 43,716, 887 
Totals, 1969.0). .40-crtda. <= 499,643 281, 947 14,604 965 797,159 


1 Injuries requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 
sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments to 
compensate loss of earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including capital 
expenditures) and pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities; the Quebec com- 
pensation figure includes pensions awarded as well as pensions paid. 3 Excludes payments by employers who 
make direct compensation to their employees; such employees come under Schedule II of the Ontario and Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 4 Estimated from a combined figure of 131,866 for temporary disability and 
permanent disability claims; these were the only figures available from the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Section 8.—Organized Labour 


Subsection 1.—Union Membership 


At Jan. 1, 1970, unions active in Canada reported a total membership of 2,173,000, 
comprising 33.6 p.c. of the non-agricultural paid workers in the country and 27.2 p.c. of the 
total civilian labour force. The increase in membership over 1969 was 4.7 p.c. and 36.7 
p.c. over 1965. 


Of the 1970 total, 1,632,000, or 75.1 p.c., were in organizations affiliated with the 
Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) and, of these, 1,111,000 were in unions also affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor (AFL) and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO) in the United States; another 207,000, or 9.5 p.c. were in affiliates of the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions (CNTU) and 15.3 p.c. were in various unaffiliated and in- 
dependent national and international] labour organizations. 


Of the total union members in Canada, 62.5 p.c. belonged to international unions; 
another 34.6 p.c. were members of national and regional unions which charter locals in 
Canada only; and the remaining 2.9 p.c. belonged to independent local organizations and 
local unions chartered directly by the central labour congresses. In recent years there has 
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been an increase in the proportion which the membership of national and regional unions 
bears to the total and a corresponding decline in the proportion represented by interna- 
tionals. This shift is attributable largely to the extension of collective bargaining rights 
in the public service sector and the concomitant inclusion of the membership of government 
employee organizations in the totals for national and regional unions. In 1965, there were 
52 national and regional unions reporting 390,000 members; by 1970, the corresponding 
figures were 64 and 752,000. 


34.—Union Membership in Canada, 1942-70 


Year Members Year Members Year Members Year Members 

*000 000 *000 000 
19425. eee 578 194912, ....... 1,006 LOS Tire nae ene 1,386 L9G A yaeearaerys 1,493 
1943 Aaicewcnece 665 LOGIE criisteine 1,029 O58 carte ote 1,454 LOGBe wentreot 1,589 
LOA Gee deraratetets 724 1952 Ssidercieas 1,146 195 D iss csraaet 1,459 196628 decies 1,736 
LUDA De A seretaaleiere's 711 LOS SIRS sects 1,220 LOGON: Sai cates 1,459 196%... See 1,921 
1OAG Oatenvacnerts 832 1954 e cteissierearet 1,268 LOGI etecheetes 1,447 1968. asi cure 2,010 
EY ic eres aes 912 O55 servers 1,268 L9G DN eer. citer 1,423 V9GO A cactifee as 2,075 
19488. rics 978 LOBOS sete eos 1,352 1963 ieee 1,449 1970... aati 2,178 

1 Figures for years up to and including 1949 are at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 2 Newfound- 


land included from 1949. 


35.—Union Membership, by Type of Union and Affiliation, as at January 1970 


Type and Affiliation Unions Locals Membership 
No. No. No. 

Internationalig Unions acca hoe Sec ee eee 102 4,888 1,359,346 
PRT OK OV KONE ORAS Ra ee nein Saenger te ohn Le en eR Me ans) 85 4,321 1,110,921 
CLEC Fon y RO ee er ee nent one eo ee ee es 6 254 143,781 
PAL @ LO ton liver aeieen ce cic er Aaeens crn ee ot Sec Re 5 9 549 
Wnatiliated minions eet ee ee Etro ntle heise eee Oe toes A 6 304 104,095 
National and Regional Unions....................ccececceeececeees 64 4,437 752,373 
CU Geant daciio one HO GREED GRA CH ey BO Dn ba da OR ee NAHE a een eae aoo sae 19 2,679 362,592 
CUNT Ul Oe aciacann Goran aisenitin craic aon UaGeenrooeancoee G 12 1,003 207,083 
Wnathliated UWnionseya.cssche nner ete ee a merioe ica eet 33 755 182,698 
Directly Chartered Local Unions..................20.0cc0ecccseces 137 137 15,248 
CTE Gr aictaiches arate soslns ov orscer saree eT Ae Toe RR tere o arom 133 133 14,959 
COINS EEG area te exec rare eke onde cioiateconie Wane tharersict te aw ntaste niece arobaier sete 4 4 289 
Independent Local Organizations....................0.c cece eee eee 131 131 46,140 
Grand Totals res .e ceco woiarcarsurejetese Ceres Be oie sie aera sara TeRTS 434 9,593 2,173,107 


Of the 166 international and national unions reporting membership in January 1970, 
more than half, including 52 internationals and 30 national unions, had 5,000 or more mem- 
bers; the combined membership of these amounted to almost 2,000,000. The United 
Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC) remained the largest union, reporting a Canadian 
membership of 150,000. Two national unions, both affiliated with the CLC, were next in 
size—the Canadian Union of Public Employees with 136,000 members (an increase of 
11,500 over January 1969) and the Public Service Alliance of Canada with 120,000 members 
(an increase of 23,800 over the 1969 figure). A list of the unions reporting 30,000 or more 
members at the beginning of 1970 follows. 
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Relative Relative 
Position 1970 Position 
tn 1970 Union and Affiliation Membership in 1969 
1 United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC)...... 150,000 1 
2 Canadian Union of Public Employees (CLC)............. 136,127 
3 Public Service Alliance of Canada (CLC)................ 119, 748 4 
4 International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (CLC).... 109, 274 3 
5 United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(AB TE-CIO/CLC) io. ase seeks sels oe ss sacle Pee eweklviavelars 72,209 5 
6 International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America (Ind.).......... 58,178 6 
ve International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
CIO (CLG) Fae tree ee cise cee see tele slovenia Qaelis s ee 56,918 Uf 
8 International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers "(AE -CIO/ CLG) iracsenores ccs cnce eee: 53,003 8 
9 Fédération Nationale des Services, Inc. (CSN) Service 
Employees’ Federation (CNTU).............cceceeees 49,362 10 
10 International Woodworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC) 48,904 9 
11 International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers; (AR M-ClO/CLC)mae... 2. neeres cee. 40,984 12 
12 Canadian Food and Allied Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC)... 40,000 11 
13 Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport, and 
General Workers: (CLG) gh anne nee cece fe teins cece 33, 330 14 
14 Labourers’ International Union of North America (AFL- 
0) (67,0) 0 ©) ea meogaccnontopacco sone naaconenecanceneontor 32,941 13 
15 Fédération des Travailleurs de la Métallurgie, des Mines, 
et des Produits Chimiques (CSN) Canadian Federation 
of Steel, Mine and Chemical Workers (CNTU)........ 32,528 16 
16 Service Employees International Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 31,232 ss 
17 United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and @anada,(AtiE-C1O/ClG)- same. ce ete cece 30,737 17 
18 Syndicat des Fonctionnaires Provinciaux du Québec (CSN) 
Québec Government Employees (CNTU)............. 30,000 18 
19 Civil Service Association of Ontario (Ind.)............... 30,000 2 
1 Fewer than 30,000 members in 1969. 2 Not included prior to 1970. 


Further details on the labour movement in Canada, including lists of individual 
unions, their membership, principal officers and the geographic distribution of their locals 
is carried in Labour Organizations in Canada, an annual publication of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour; it is available from Information Canada, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Wage Developments under Major 
Collective Agreements, 1969 


The Canada Department of Labour obtains data on wage settlements under collective 
agreements on a quarterly basis. The agreements covered are limited to negotiating units 
of 500 employees or more in all industries, with the exception of construction. The base- 
rate for a negotiating unit is defined as a straight-time hourly wage rate for the lowest paid 
qualified workers, usually unskilled or semi-skilled workers, although some contracts 
govern only skilled workmen. Thus, the wage data are not necessarily representative of 
the average increases enjoyed by the workers in the negotiating unit as a whole. On the 
other hand, the data on numbers of agreements and workers refer to all occupational 
groups in the negotiating units. 


Wage-rate data given in Tables 36 and 37 indicate that on Dec. 31, 1969, approximately 
1,431,000 workers were covered by 661 major collective agreements in negotiating units 
with 500 or more workers in industries other than construction. The average base-rate 
rose 16.9 cents, or 7.1 p.c., during the 12-month period ended Dec. 31, 1969, compared with 
an increase of 14.9 cents or 6.6 p.c. during the preceding 12-month period. During 1969, 
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the consumer price index rose 4.6 p.c. and during 1968 it rose 4.1 p.c., so that, deflating the 
wage increases by the consumer price index increase, the average hourly base-rate increased 
in real terms by 2.4 p.c. during 1969 and by 2.4 p.c. during 1968. 


36.—Employees Covered by All Collective Bargaining Agreements in Negotiating Units 
vores 500 or more Employees in Industries other than Construction, in Effect 
ecember 1969.! 


Manufacturing Industries Non-manu- All 
facturing || Industries 
Region or Province Industries except 
Dahle goat egoelen sett aCe 
Goods facturing 
No. No. No. No. No. 
AAT AIGIG ates aTatics Scapa lelscesc ape ote ie wicauiais ell corsresuor tere Sa 6,990 9,925 16,915 38,745 55,660 
IN@wioungd lands itn catia eave ciyercinelaercein Aone = 4,400 4,400 9, 400 18, 800 
Prince: Wdward Island smented-aucteeaiacen cece = = = = = 
INOVAISCOblA Ssiaienew aclae heist ce cae maser ieee 6,926 3,140 9,065 10,940 20,006 
INew Brunswick wirtasce ssc cope ae ete mantener 1,065 2,385 3,450 18,406, 21,855 
Quebec rR ets dale aisige oie ein iefereinem wee ccieroas 54,725 76, 895 131,620 259,415 391,035 
(OLE y OP Rademacn aoc Onae Gon Goon mOSa ee een Sade 127,570 64,030 191,600 163, 260 354, 860 
Pair eS sf aetscie ote oir /emstineisarebetosfarcia da tein mane ee a 3,620 3,350 6,970 93, 305 100,275 
IM anitboW arenas setae cceic rs on. e er eens 2,460 1,800 4,260 27,145 31,405 
Saskatchewan occssnvcctilie ce eritencle saci sie/ere — _ _ 19,340 19,340 
PAID OLR Ne ey ccterersietsisineceie ots ction siete lotic oe ere sisters 1,160 1,560 2,710 46, 820 49,530 
British! Columbia sweravassyasery. rece are reinne 40,475 16,800 57,275 56,020 113, 295 
IMnulitispro vancial2;ic carats creistetsie acts sere cin cre cists teres 31,960 22,540 54,500 361,355 415,855 
CaMan a iiere aie jore sone te sols serene a) Seievarsreisve, or 265,340 193,540 458,880 972,100 || 1,430,980 


1 Refer to all agreements in force, irrespective of the year of settlement. As of Dec. 31, 1969, this universe 


included 661 agreements covering 1,430,980 employees. 2 Covers agreements pertaining to workers located in 
more than one province. 


Additional data are available from the Canada Department of Labour on wage settle- 
ments under agreements newly settled during quarterly periods, including number of agree- 
ments settled, number of employees affected and duration of contracts. The agreements 
covered are again limited to negotiating units of 500 employees or more in all industries 
except construction. Details are not given here but, for 1969 as a whole, 341 contracts 
were settled. These 341 settlements affected the wage-rates of about 780,000 workers. 
On the average, the 341 settlements provided an annual percentage increase in the straight- 
time hourly base-rate equal to 8.0 p.c. over the lives of the contracts; this percentage was 
the same as the comparable percentage for the year 1968. 


Settlements during the year 1969 of one-year duration provided for increases averaging 
8.0 p.c.; those of two-year duration for increases of 8.4 p.c. and 5.9 p.c. for the first and second 
years, respectively; and those of three-year duration of 10.8 p.c., 6.5 p.c. and 5.3 p.c. for 
the first, second and third years of the contract. These increases compare with those in 
1968 as follows: one-year agreements, average increases of 7.3 p.c.; two-year agreements, 
average increases of 8.4 p.c. and 6.2 p.c.; and three-year agreements provided for average 
increases of 12.0 p.c., 6.7 p.c. and 5.1 p.c. for the first, second and third years of the contract. 
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37.—Annual Percentage and Cents-Per-Hour Increases in Base-Rates under Major 
Collective Agreements, by Month, 1969 


Nore.—Based on all major collective agreements covering 500 or more employees in force except those in the 


construction industry. Data refer to rates actually paid in the month specified; no adjustments have been made 
for retroactive wage increases. 


Manufacturing 
“es Durable Goods Non-durable Goods Total Manufacturing 
Mon 
Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year 
Increase Increase Increase 

p.c cents p.c cents p.c cents 
PRBUALV Orr oe ethers che x). Sie einen 8.2 20.1 7.0 15.4 7.8 18.1 
RRR UAE Gee se ote ea oicore aceias Sites 8.3 20.4 6.9 15.4 7.8 18.3 
March er cane a etcie aes scat oce oA. 8.0 19.8 6.9 15.4 Ged: 18.0 
AL SEES ee ices eA ak eee eee 6.6 16.6 6.6 14.8 6.7 15.8 
IM ayer Perey aia os ee PA eee: 6.4 16.2 7.5 16.9 6.9 16.5 
PURO EE Saat aoe seeteieieis ove «i savare retin 7.3 18.7 8.0 18.0 itt 18.4 
DWV SPMa Ee vote ee eee as cune onave ees Gal 15.8 8.8 20.0 7.3 17.6 
August...... Botedber\ oy ah cai s/asexare Sotiatesiieteka eee 5.4 14.0 8.5 19.4 6.7 16.3 
SEptAINDERS. ene ath oc See canien 5.5 14.3 7.3 16.9 6.3 15.4 
(O80) a oo ee Oe eee ae een 6.3 16.6 7.4 17.2 6.8 16.8 
INGYOM DEL anc pats ele hs evn. ais eles 7.4 19.4 7.4 17.3 7.0 18.5 
HO BCOMA DOL dora noe ec eine oareio eee are ieo 19.7 tee! 16.6 7.4 18.5 

Commercial Industries Non-commercial All Industries except 
except Construction Industries! Construction 
Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year 
Increase Increase Increase 

p.c cents p.c cents p.c cents 
DL ANUAY Vetinas haere oN see eh 9.8 22.1 7.9 16.8 7.4 16.8 
1 Rf) OFT ea ee Bieeeens bet EO: Oe 7.5 e574 7.3 15.7 (83 16.6 
Mian Ghien rece te oe even weras citiarare (etl 17.5 6.9 14.8 7.3 16.5 
PATA a got Pe ee cc ered sts 7.4 17.0 6.8 14.8 6.9 15.9 
11 BD oe 9 BEA a Pr 7.5 17.4 6.9 15.1 old 16.2 
TRITO ohn Aa 5 SA OCS ST I aE Rene RIO tee 8.0 18.6 6.6 14.4 7.3 16.8 
Ail ba g4 ona Te CEO Seer Ee eens 7.6 17.8 6.1 13.4 6.9 16.1 
ENV EAN ope ele Sire A hie Be aenaete One 7.4 1726 5.8 12.9 6.6 15.6 
Sentombekcre.cdaaesen ae etods 7.0 16.6 5.7 12.8 6.3 15.0 
Mchobetr eb ae cee ne cine or e 720 16.8 6.8 15.4 6.7 16.0 
INGVOUIUDET scot cn cords eres «oe ee 7.8 18.6 6.3 14,3 Wao 1.3 
December res caso sake we soe cee 7.6 18.3 6.3 14.4 ol 16.9 


1 This category consists of public administration and defence; education and related institutions; hospitals; 
welfare organizations; religious organizations; private households; miscellaneous services; highway and bridge 
maintenance; water system and other utilities. 


Section 9.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
Canada Manpower Centres of the Department of Manpower and Immigration. Table 38 
covers strikes and lockouts lasting 10 or more man-days. The developments leading to 
work stoppages are often too complex to make it practicable to distinguish statistically 
between strikes on the one hand and lockouts on the other. However, a work stoppage 
that is clearly a lockout is not often encountered. 


The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are not included. Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is 
calculated by multiplying the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the 
number of working days the stoppage was in progress. The data on duration of work stop- 
pages in man-days are provided to facilitate comparison of work stoppages in terms of a 
common denominator. They are not intended as a measure of the loss of productive time 
to the economy. 
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38.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1969 with Totals for 1965-69 


Strikes and Lockouts in 


Strikes and Existence During Year 


Lockouts 
Industry aati ——------——— 
reeena Ae Strikes and Workers Duration in 
ee Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
No. No. No No. 

A STICTGMIN OR ihe tiasc see eich are sia amass _ —_ — _ 

BOresStrysoucicsnins tee aaiic he eee Lee ee il 12 2,798 9,160 

Fishing and Trapping.....................00..eeeeee — —— — — 

hy Lic Sek ne Se ESS Oren oti ae een Rn Haare ction 26 27 31,511 2,088,940 
A CSIC oe Oe Oe SRO AER Stns PURE OOS ae meee ances 14 14 26,069 2,021,750 
Mineraliitelst conse oc nccwloeiticcac cttettantoe eee mae 3 3 2,160 8,000 
INon=me tall ioe aes teweieonreetnnon sae natiaaertes saison 6 6 3,023 42,370 
Quarries: eset cca shes Reldele sie Hoe cette Seisieeserost 3 4 259 16,820 
Incidental services ci ).c1s.5 Means saw ctw ets aarnooe es — _ — —_ 

Manufacturing }hoc 2c se cece aan ee sa eieawe ters 268 284 88,303 2,958, 630 
Pood and (beverages ss. kccrercto erties: iw persis mates theve'ss lal spare 35 38 6,863 128,650 
MODACO PLOCUCLS series leoetete Cem gemionalucintetoe site = — — _— 
Rubber sae aecerre se cities Sethes onretsvere 5 8 1,260 72,020 
Wea ther edrs sn cciecrersors elo stelsisreiinieictarors 5 5 329 4,180 
TOxtiles oe ects mids fe uot vos wae 15 15 7,620 63,860 
Knitting sm (lst sic. gatts ones «5 attrelconreeae 1 1 56 ? 10,320 
Sloth ingyen trenrceretorenterei cere erat seipererercin cre 1 1 19 100 
WOOIM, Haare siterdoe aie alsiaVotataus staate Nevaaloettyerer nun eieieeiaeee 19 20 3,953 59,920 
Hurnitureand eixtures ec nase « cevememten ese ece cece ae 4 4 654 15,520 
1B hel) ene oor hey SAEED ad CIO REM em oT ones 19 20 5,920 234,010 
Printing and publishing peradceseec ecient oats 10 11 878 17,940 
PPTIMATY ATL OtALS aerate a o.o eis lair Pie eae eeicicisin ehasiow 23 23 14,087 774,830 
Metal fabricating ts <1de nes faces ot asia acoso 29 30 16,445 885, 520 
IMEX OTYS eetians claptremep coc on ie COncat canon oe Corman nec il 11 2,432 73,220 
Mransportation equipment... neckisciecenaiiee cee cee 35 36 15,791 146,010 
Mectrical products ae. heeeeh ain coc nee. 18 20 5,873 123,730 
Non-metallic mineral products 19 20 2,729 75,350 
Petroleum and coal products...............eceeeeeee 1 1 700 68,790 
Chemicalinroducts:. fet as ssl ole ose cere ee cites 10 10 1,512 49,210 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..................000008 8 10 1,182 155,450 

Constrer Chom ys erin sore c Gusset aiateslslncieisiels siete atolese 115 118 79,748 1,994,050 

Transportation and Utilities......................... 45 46 30,312 568,890 
ADPATIS POLE LION Gere oars cleats cislevsiexezolatetaleranicieiars enaiee sas he ons 29 30 14,753 308, 980 
SLOLA ZO a Soe eae eiicTsineisiole onl siaiere Cie baie iebieeiie Sona, 1 il 35 320 
GWommunica tion tere nck cca cocci n teenie toe 6 6 9,193 202,170 
IPOWer, PAS ANd WAGED a ascic ssh aides cisere s SaaneGhieeieea.e 9 9 6,331 57,420 

PTA h © rare eines Ne sTasartaaslo sas wleis svasesgre dws: ayprerernce. ha wrene eters 41 44 7,052 274,990 

EMA TCO Mes forays le riie opts ate ors) yt atau WU Pa orateea aia Ste S Seopa Tot ats _ _ — — 
Financial institutions — -~ -— — 
Insurance and real estate _ — _— _ 

SS CVA CO eyo cias cars Sore lore1 cic pre (oro jorsie eet eualereis Sire ole hie siotesere 49 51 58,147 143, 660 
Gucation rete: ace ote aes Annee ee eee 26 26 56,391 114,770 
Healthrand welfare tas feeniica exems Sosa sete etiteiesaine 5 6 544 15,380 
Religious organizationsic.saiecsccenics seeminiils nie — — = — 
Ecrea tional SErviGes way ae cs clare tcc eee stele els _ 1 3 780 
Servicesito businessianss ses. ateraw casiochire sibercteds das ae 2 Be 113 1,020 
Personal ServiCes ne aati esretes soe oie ocala 12 12 690 9,020 
Miscellaneous ServiCesi scence. ccis sateen ne coerce « 4 4 406 2,690 

Public Administration’ees. ee ete eee eee 11 13 8,928 18,740 
Hederaliadministrationsecasaccenanceet eels — = = Sa 
Provinclaliad ministravionse ses smcieindoclisiocie cloister: = = oa 
Ocal Administration ace stock rene onincine cee 11 13 8,928 18,740 
Other'governmentofices: swnanset titres cenit: aos = = a 

MD otals ie roncen eas cree actor ane eeinas 566 595 306,799 8,057,060 
559 582 223,562 5,082, 732 
498 522 252,018 3,974, 760 
582 617 411,459 5,178,170 


478 501 171,870 2,349,870 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


The important role played by transportation in the history and economic development 
of Canada has been told often and well. The history of Canadian transportation may be 
divided into three distinct stages—the early or development stage lasting up to about 1920, 
the monopolistic stage from 1920 to about 1950, and the competitive stage beginning in 
the early 1950s. 


The early settlers of Canada depended almost exclusively on transport by water. 
Long before Confederation, public works such as canals and docks were built by local 
governments for the purposes of defence and internal economic development. However, 
as the movement of goods and people became heavier, waterways and canals were found 
to be inadequate as transportation routes and the railway came into use. The first was 
opened in 1836 but the real railway boom began in the 1850s, and their construction or 
promised construction formed part of the Confederation scheme of 1867. The promised 
construction of the Intercolonial Railway from Central Canada to the Maritimes was 
written into the British North America Act of 1867. Similarly, one of the conditions under 
which British Columbia joined Confederation in 1871 was that the Dominion Government 
undertake the construction of a railway connecting it with the rest of the country and in 
1874 work started on the construction of a transcontinental line. The successful completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885 marks the end of this part of Canadian railway his- 
tory. By 1905, Canada was committed to the building of two additional transcontinental 
rail lines—the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific. The expectation that 
these railways would operate profitably proved ill-founded as both (as well as the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company) collapsed as privately owned enterprises. A Royal Commission 
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in 1917 recommended that all three railways be consolidated with other government-owned 
railways; this proposal was accepted and the present Canadian National Railway System 
was founded. In the late eighteenth century Canada was one of the largest ship-owning 
nations in the world. However, by 1900, because of stiff foreign competition and the advent 
of iron and steel ships, Canadian ocean shipping tonnage had decreased by nearly half. 


The second period of Canadian transportation history, 1920-50, was characterized by 
the rapid development of different, competing modes of transport. The motor vehicle 
emerged as one of the dominant features and not only revolutionized the transportation 
industry but became indispensable to modern living; registrations increased nearly tenfold 
from 280,000 in 1920 to 2,400,000 in 1949. Air service for the conveyance of passengers, 
mail and freight started in 1924 and later in the 1920s flying services were in operation 
between major urban centres. In 1937 the Canadian Government established Trans- 
Canada Air Lines (now Air Canada) as a national airline which, by the end of that decade, 
operated regular passenger services between the largest cities of the country. Equally 
important in the field of civil aviation was the amalgamation of a number of independent 
airlines to form Canadian Pacific Airlines. At the same time during this period, Canadian 
international sea-borne shipping in Canadian vessels had been declining due partly to the 
depression and partly to competition from other nations. High wages, depreciation and 
heavy interest charges also had a depressing effect on Canadian shipping. 


In the late 1920s, the Canadian Government attempted to rehabilitate and unify the 
various individual and often competing railway companies. Despite all these efforts the 
financial position of the railways deteriorated during the depression years and did not 
improve until the outbreak of World War II. During the war, railways assumed the main 
burden of carrying food, ammunition and troops. Railway passenger traffic reached its 
peak in 1944 when 60,000,000 passengers were carried and then began to decline with the 
increasing use of the automobile and bus for short or medium distances and of air carriers 
for medium and long distances. 


Since the end of the Second World War, the transportation field has become highly 
competitive. The growth of highway transport has been one of the most important devel- 
opments. Its amazing growth may be traced directly to the great technical advances that 
have been made in the design and operating efficiency of motor vehicles and also to the 
development of secondary manufacturing industries, the decentralization of industry and 
the growth of metropolitan areas. Long-distance highway transport became important 
in the early 1950s and the construction of the Trans-Canada Highway in the following 
years gave a further direct impetus to the growth of the industry. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway, opened 1959, has been of great economic benefit to Canada 
by permitting the low-cost movement of such bulk commodities as wheat, iron ore and coal. 
There has been some speculation that the Seaway might soon become obsolete due to 
technological progress currently taking place in transportation. There would seem to be 
little doubt that changes such as container ships, giant tankers, unit trains, etc., will certainly 
influence the future pattern of Seaway traffic. 


Pipelines came rapidly into the picture following the discovery of vast petroleum and 
gas reserves in Western Canada in the late 1940s. By 1950, there were 1,400 miles of trunk 
pipeline in operation in Canada and just six years later the total was 5,807 miles. This 
mileage has grown into a vast network which is making possible the economical exploitation 
of Canada’s tremendous resources of oil and gas. In the early 1950s resource developments 
and the building of defence projects in the Canadian North gave a great impetus to the 
growth of air freight but, more recently, the advance has been mainly in the area of inter- 
city operations. 
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The airlines’ share of intercity passenger-mile traffic carried by public conveyances 
rose to 37 p.c. by 1968, a growth attributable to the demand for fast service and to the 
revolutionary technological developments that have occurred in this industry, mainly the 
development of the turbo prop and jet engines which permitted the use of larger and more 
efficient aircraft. During this period, Canada’s two major airlines—Air Canada and 
Canadian Pacific (CP Air)—became world carriers, Air Canada ranking among the largest. 


Automobiles now account for more than four fifths of all intercity passenger travel 
and this, together with the growth of travel by air, has had an adverse effect on intercity 
bus travel which has declined more than 50 p.c. since 1950. The railways, too, have lost 
traffic in the past 20 years, especially passenger traffic, for the same reason. Nevertheless, 
important advances have been made in the rail transport field, the most outstanding being, 
perhaps, their complete conversion to diesel power. Complex programs of plant and equip- 
ment modernization were undertaken and centralized traffic control devices, electrically 
controlled classification yards, piggybacks and unit trains were developed to fight the 
competition as well as to supply better service. It should be noted also that the railways 
are repeating in the Canadian North the essential services they performed in the early 
history of Canada when great isolated areas were being opened up to industry and develop- 
ment. 


Thus, the Canadian transportation environment has changed fundamentally in the 
past 20 years and will keep changing as each mode of movement, in competition with the 
others, continues to take advantage of technological developments in its own area and 
continues to adapt to changing economic requirements. 


PART I.—RAIL TRANSPORT* 


The Canadian railway scene is dominated by two giant transcontinenta) systems, 
supplemented by a number of regional railways. The two largest railway companies 
control a wide variety of Canadian and international transport and communications services. 
The government-owned Canadian National Railway System is the country’s largest public 
utility and operates the greatest length of trackage in Canada. It serves all ten provinces 
as well as the Great Slave Lake area of the Northwest Territories. In addition, it operates 
a highway transport service, a fleet of coastal steamships, a chain of large hotels and resorts, 
and a scheduled Canadian and international air service (see p. 939). The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company is a joint-stock corporation operating a railway service in eight provinces. 
It is also a multi-transport organization, operating, in addition to its railways, a domestic 
truck network, a fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going vessels, a chain of year-round and 
resort hotels and a domestic and foreign airline service (see p. 941). The Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, owned by the British Columbia Government, operates over an 800-mile 
route from North Vancouver to Fort St. John in the Peace River area of northeastern 
British Columbia, and is currently being extended farther north toward Fort Nelson. The 
Northern Alberta Railway, jointly owned by CP and CN, serves the area north of Edmonton 
with a 900-mile system. Northern Ontario is served by the provincially owned Ontario 
Northland Railways with a 600-mile system stretching from North Bay to Moosonee, and 
by the privately owned Algoma Central Railway operating over 300 miles of line between 
Sault Ste Marie and Hearst. 


Of the total railway revenue recorded in Canada in 1969, Canadian National contributed 
52.2 p.c. and Canadian Pacific 36.7 p.c. The Quebéc, North Shore and Labrador Railway, 


* The statistical data in this Part were revised in the Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics; more detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division, 
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built primarily to transport ore and concentrates from the iron mines of the Schefferville 
and Wabush areas of Labrador and Quebec to water transportation facilities on the St. 
Lawrence River, accounted for 2.4 p.c. of the revenues. Other railways contributing 1 p.c. 
or more to the total revenue figure were the Pacific Great Eastern 1.8 p.c., the Ontario 
Northland 1.1 p.c. and the Chesapeake and Ohio 1.0 p.c. 


Even though the railways have in recent years faced strong competition from highway 
and air transport for the movement of people and much of the commodity trade, they are 
still indispensible for carrying bulk commodities and thus are necessary to the development 
of natural resources located in isolated areas of this great country. Only the pipelines have 
competed with the railways in this respect by providing an economical means of transporting 
the products of the oil and gas fields for long distances overland, and it is altogether probable 
that pipelines for transporting solids will, before long, constitute additional competition. 
(It is interesting to note that Canadian Pacific is in the forefront of research in this field.) 
The rapid growth of containerization in recent years has made the integration of the serv- 
ices of railway, highway, shipping and other modes of transport of growing importance. 
However, the two major railways of Canada, with their multi-transport interests, are in an 
excellent position to face this and other trends appearing in the transportation industry. 
Canadian railways have evolved over the past 100 years from a position of virtual monopoly 
in the movement of goods and people by rail, through a highly competitive stage to the 
present system of co-operation and co-ordination with other modes of transport. The 
latter approach permits each mode of transport to concentrate on the particular function 
it can perform most efficiently, thus establishing the most effective and economical system 
of transportation services possible. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial govern- 
ments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form of aid 
was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues came later and, 
since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that System, 
except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. During 
the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed the bonds 
of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National Railway 
System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian National 
Railways, in large measure through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with Federal 
Government guarantee. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government of Canada at 
Dec. 31, 1970 amounted to $1,042,019,500. 


As discussed on pp. 959-961, the National Transportation Act (SC 1967, c. 69), ad- 
ministered by the Canadian Transport Commission, expresses a national transportation 
policy for Canada aimed at the development of ‘‘an economic, efficient and adequate 
transportation system making the best use of all available modes of transportation at the 
lowest total cost”. This law is intended to provide the railways with greater freedom 
to meet the competition with which they are faced and to develop as an integral part of 
today’s complex transportation system. 


Under the Act, the 1966 level of Federal Government rail subsidy of $110,000,000 
a year will decline by $14,000,000 a year until it disappears at the end of 1974. The Crows- 
nest Pass rates on grain and flour from Western Canada and the rates under the Maritime 
Freight Rates Act remain in force. The so-called “bridge subsidy’’ paid under the Rail- 
way Act to the major railways for operation of lines through the light-traffic territory in 
the Lake Superior District ceased at the end of 1966 but the reduction in freight rates 
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made possible by the bridge subsidy remains in force. However, commencing on Mar. 23, 
1968, the railways were permitted to make successive annual increases for a period of three 
years to the freight rates over the territory formerly covered by the bridge subsidy, to 
yield additional operating revenues in the first year of $3,000,000, in the second year of 
$2,000,000, and in the third year of $2,000,000. 


Track Mileage.—The first railway to be built in Canada—the Champlain and St. 
Lawrence Railroad between Laprairie and St. Johns (St. Jean), Que.—was officially opened 
for service on July 21, 1836. However, the first great period of railway construction did 
not take place until the 1850s when the Grand Trunk and the Great Western Railways 
were built as well as numerous smaller lines. The building of the Intercolonial and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 1870s 
and 1880s and, in the last period of extensive railway building (1900-17), the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern Railways were constructed. 
Little change has occurred in the total track mileage in Canada since the 1920s. There 
has been some recent construction, including the CN-operated 230-mile Alberta Resources 
Railway west of Edmonton and the extension of British Columbia’s Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway to Fort St. John, with construction continuing northward, but new construction 
has been largely offset by the abandonment of unprofitable lines. 


1.—Railway Track Mileage Operated, 1900-69 


First Main Track Mizzeace! Track Mimrace By AREA AND TYPE 
Miles 
Year in Area and Type of Track 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Operation 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
First Main— 
Newfoundland............ 936 936 936 936 943 
Prince Edward Island..... 279 279 252 254 254 
Nova Scotia 1,314 1,313 1,313 1,301 1,301 
New Brunswick. 1,730 1,671 1,667 1,665 1,665 
Quebec? idaeacsss 5, 238 5,138 5, 3272 5,328 5,329 
Ontaniosseeeeenr .| 9,950 9,965 9,979 10,045 10,045 
Manitoban. cece. : 4,735 4,785 4,735 4,746 4,746 
Saskatchewan............. 8,522 8, 567 8,567 8,565 8,565 
‘All bertare.c: eee 5,723 5,680 5,680 5,650 5,950 
British Columbia......... 4,333 4,322 4,315 4,281 4,289 
Yukon Territory.......... 58 58 58 58 58 
Northwest Territories..... — — —_ a= 129 
BUGULC Wee stercsc ok x as 44,029 United States............- 339 339 339 339 339 
BOGI AE eee. etc 43,689 S| | qjgroe§eii—iom  — 
NOG2 on reece cs. biwiee 43,654 Totals, First Main...... 43,157 43,003 43,168 43,168 43,618 
ROOD ee ctastreneiee ae srs 43,623 |_| 
BUG cen obras o550's10 43,865, Second main............-.++ 2,004 1,999 1,990 1,984 1,956 
DOGD Mee eas: a-5 06 ote 43167 “Other: main. sjeees seek a 56 57 65 65 65 
IB Gs che ois oiet aera a corers 43 O0sealiindustriall sent meccamt cee oe 1,309 1,313 1,379 1,466 1,462 
NGL Siaentce woouenss 43,168 ||Yard and sidings............ 11,676 11,728 11,928 11,975 12,019 
MOOSE Seth obec ee 43,168 —|———_—  J_ec_o_]—— 
BOD wae ace-acahersiescied 43,613 Grand Totals‘..... 58, 202 58,100 58,530 58,658 59,115 
1 Defined as a single track extending the entire distance between terminals, upon which the length of the road is 
based. 2 Includes 190 miles of track of the Cartier Railway which began operations in 1963 but was not in- 
cluded in the statistics until 1967. 3 Newfoundland included from 1950. 4 Excludes joint track amount- 


ing to 55 miles in 1965, 74 miles in 1966, 143 miles in 1967, 140 miles in 1968 and 141 miles in 1969. 


Rolling-Stock.—Table 2 shows the numbers of the various types of freight and pas- 
senger equipment in operation in 1960, 1968 and 1969 revealing a generally downward 
trend prior to 1969; however, these figures do not reflect the offsetting trend toward larger, 
more efficient cars and locomotives or the steady improvement in speed of movement 
facilitated by modernized handling and terminal services. Each year hundreds of units, 
particularly freight cars, are converted and modified to make them suitable for specific 
types of traffic or are replaced by special-purpose equipment designed for distinctive hauling 
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jobs. The average capacity of all freight cars was 56.8 tons in 1969 compared with 51.4 
tons in 1960. Also, although the number of diesel-electric locomotives in service has 
remained fairly static over this period, it should be noted that an extensive program of 
power upgrading has been followed by the railway companies. The combined tractive 
power (the force exerted by powered equipment measured at the rim of the driving wheels) 
of all locomotives in 1969 averaged 61,811 lb. as compared with 55,793 lb. in 1960. 


2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1960, 1968 and 1969 


Type 1960 1968 1969 Type 1960 1968 1969 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Locomotives.................. 3,752 | 3,294 | 3,316 Freight Cars........... 191,553 | 188,254 | 188,268 
Steam— Automobile........... 7,249 3,646 3,752 
@oal-burning+s-e0e see 335 — — Ballast... ssn peaeacn 3,128 2,863 2,856 
Oilzburningees eye 68 — _ IBOxN Ta cee wore cae 111,217 | 103,903 | 101,819 
Diesel-electric.............. SSS | Spode |) SoA ||| PMR eA seks onanter 12,645 16,002 17,415 
Mlectrichy peepee es 41 19 19 Gondolaserecuenee on 20,310 20, 438 20,721 
Jako noesnadae costars 15,578 21,660 22,480 
Passenger Cars.............. bE |) PSE Pashe et Il OiDaha sk Accoboons coeds 5, 930 6,722 6, 684 
Coaches seen peace cas 1,342 811 793 Refrigerator.......... 10,076 8,074 7,549 
Combination 172 87 81 Stock Ay masperce eae 4,917 2,987 2,945 
Colonist 88 32 32 rlcan Keres caer ieee 472 538 511 
SL) nT yeas tev rtars revo ae 149 137 TOM Ocherseeeaes eerie 31 1,421 1,536 
Parlour 137 129 134 
Sleeping 861 530 520 ( 
Baggage, express and postal.| 2,218 1,125 1,105 |\Privately Owned Cars! 5,031 15,823 16,090 
Self-propelled................ 111 115 Sane ee eee 4,999 14,994 15,339 
Other eee ere: 41 33 BYTE (Oks Xs oa cara eanncoane 32 829 751 


_ | Includes those of non-rail industrial firms such as oil, chemical and railway car leasing companies which furnish 
freight cars to, or on behalf of, any railway line. 


Traffic, Employment and Finance Statistics.—Statistics presented under this 
heading are for the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and 22 other common carrier lines whose gross revenues are $500,000 or more annually. 
Excluded are the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority Railway line and the 
Cartier Railway, and lines with annual revenues of less than $500,000 annually, whose 
operations account for about 1 p.c. of the total. 


Table 3 gives traffic and employment statistics for the above railways for the years 
1965-69 and Table 4 gives similar data for the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
railways separately for 1968 and 1969. 


3.—Statistics of Total Railway Traffic and Employment, 1965-69 


(Excludes data re the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority Railway 
and the Cartier Railway in Quebec) 


Item 1965 1966 1967° 1968 1969 

Miles of road operated (monthly av.)...No. 43,960.04 43,953.16 43,917.31 44,029.91 44,131.17 
Freight— 

Tons carried, revenue!................ tons | 225,356,167 | 237,718,214 | 237,121,248 | 242,653,709 | 231,217,882 

Mon-milesrevenues.cne. ese. 7000 | 87,052,200 94,944, 223 92,239,045 93,146,935 94,690,391 

Ton-miles, revenue and non-revenue.. “ 88 , 924,992 96, 805, 689 94,229,101 95,354,482 | 97,120,326 
Passengers— 

Revenue passengers?............0.00- No. | 23,610,374 23,194,018 26, 853, 288 24, 603,634 23,699, 748 

Revenue passenger-miles............. es 2,664,380 2,587,435 3,170,889 2,626,345 2,417,586 
Gross ‘T'on-Miles— 

Hreighit.trainsmeaeeee aves ntietnenite ee 7000 | 183,692,922 | 195,421,157 | 190,337,589 | 191,238,754 | 194,679,873 

IRassengeritrain sete se can cee attr eniorbine 20, 147,373 19,380,589 | 20,957,337 | 16,859,619 | 14,918,067 

Totals, Ton-Miles............... 2000 | 203,840,295 | 214,801,746 | 211,294,926 | 208,098,373 | 209,597,940 


1 Tonnage shown is sum of tonnages carried by individual railways; thus traffic handled by more than one railway 
2 Footnote ! applies also to number of revenue passengers. 


(interline) is included more than once. 
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3.—Statistics of Total Railway Traffic and Employment, 1965-69—concluded 
Item 1965 1966 1967" 1968 1969 
Train-Miles— 
HEDIPEUSELVICOL sc. ner eke ais's)s vote te No. | 67,803,428 | 68,303,326 | 64,774,033 | 59,764,547 | 60,295,348 
PABSODREE BELVICE. 0 evince sce ogere ocr cS 29, 463, 880 27,625,417 30,072,080 28, 366, 110 27,170,887 
WS BOW ICO Ie cots cg ainew eco via a det = 1,864,877 1,921,822 1,963,041 1,851,476 2,639,940 
Totals, Train-Miles............. No. | 99,132,185 | 97,850,565 | 96,809,154 | 89,982,133 | 90,106,175 
Car-Miles— 
HBQOUANG a ck iealas «ie koe tee cis cla seayees "000 3,819,398 4,003, 515 3,840, 876 3,791,003 3,857,746 
PARSONIOR cho somite ois siaisie eee cress cc 306, 536 276,070 303 , 473 246,094 217,016 
Totals, Car-Miles............... 7000 4,125,934 4,279,585 4,144,349 4,037,097 4,074, 762 
Railway PII DLOVEGR Mee Mica aah es No. 133,812 130,790 130,712 120,627 118, 504 
Raine pA VON Sen. cehey See <8. taele aee $ 000 735,442 762,762 836,994 835, 868 881,855 
Payroll chargeable to railway operating 
DYPCUNCH weeny coe oer ce of oon eae “s 675, 750 698,318 764,081 755, 584 797,384 


4.—Statistics of Railway Traffic and Employment for the Canadian National Railways, the 
Canadian Pacific Railways and 24 Major Carriers, 1968 and 1969 


Canadian Canadian Totals, 
Thonn National Railways Pacific Railways 24 Railways 
1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 
Miles of road operated 
7 (monthly ‘av.)..h..55..: No. 22,814.20 22,903.50 16,652.00 16,597.70 44,029.91 44,131.17 
reight— 
Tons carried—revenue!.... tons} 90,915,852 | 91,560,632 | 67,993,409 | 67,240,263 || 242,653,709 | 231,217,882 
Ton-miles—revenue........ "000 | 45,427,223 47,459,616 | 34,582,187 | 36,176,496 93,146,935 94,690,391 
Ton-miles—revenue and 
non-revenue............. - 46,739,967 | 49,117,063 | 35,356,347 | 36,905,797 || 95,354,432 | 97,120,326 
Passengers— 
Revenue passengers?....... No. 13,925, 125 13,094,014 5, 287, 885 5,076, 242 24,603, 634 23,699, 748 
Revenue passenger-miles... ’000 1,980,723 1,773,748 494,212 484, 864 2,626,345 2,417,586 
Gross Ton-Miles— 
Freight train...:.......... 7000 | 95,221,941 99,753,476 | 72,055,958 | 74,482,572 || 191,238,754 | 194,679,873 
Passenger train............ aS 13, 227,528 11,512,653 2,897, 224 2,778, 588 16,859,619 14,918,067 
Totals, Ton-Miles.... ’000 | 108,449,469 | 111,266,129 | 74,953,182 | 77,261,160 || 208,098,373 | 209,597,940 
Train-Miles— 
Freight service............ No 30,309, 765 31,130,085 | 22,956,110 | 23,112,391 59, 764, 547 60, 295,348 
Passenger service.......... ee 20,234, 659 19,272,066 5, 821,965 5,679,807 28,366,110 27,170,887 
BVOUIREIVICO.f 0.22. csc ss 1,302,908 2,112,035 270,317 271,406 1,851,476 2,639,940 
Totals, Train-Miles... No.| 51,847,332 | 52,514,186 | 29,048,392 | 29,063,604 | 89,982,133 | 90,106,175 
Car-Miles— 
MUR Ure vatemsie testo owes. = 000 1,942,620 2,024, 820 1,446,227 1,475,905 3,791,003 3,857,746 
WABSENGEL. «sce saisteacc.ve> 4 Es 187, 669 162, 384 43,679 42,391 246, 094 217,016 
Totals, Car-Miles..... 7000 2,130, 289 2,187,204 | 1,489,906 | 1,518,296 4,037,097 4,074, 762 
Railway employees.......... No. 68, 833 68, 290 42,235 40, 887 120,627 118,504 
Railway payroll............$ 000 480, 462 511,060 287,074 298 , 729 835, 868 881,855 
Payroll chargeable to rail- 
way operating expenses.. “ 429,451 456,627 262, 453 272,936 755, 584 797,384 


1 Total tonnage for 24 railways is sum of tonnages carried by individual railways; thus traffic handled by more 
than one railway (interline) is included more than once. 


sengers. 


2 Footnote | applies also to number of revenue pas- 


The total tonnage of freight carried by all common carrier railways (including national 


loadings and receipts from United States connections) increased steadily for a number 
of years until 1969 when a 4.2-p.c. decline was experienced. In that year, mine products 
accounted for 41.4 p.c. of the total freight handled and the minerals carried in largest 
volume were iron ore, other ores and concentrates and bituminous coal. 
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Of the total of 207,595,448 tons of freight carried (excluding freight handled by more than 
one railway and in intermediate switching), manufactured products accounted for 35.2 p.c., 
agricultural products for 11.8 p.c., forest products for 11.0 p.c., animal products for 0.5 p.c. 
and less-than-carload lots for 0.1 p.c. 


5.—Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1965-69 


Norts.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 
counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but the 
link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of United 
States railways. Freight carried by the Cartier Railway is included from 1967 on. 


Commodity 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products................ 30,369, 784 35,165,635 29,426,151 24, 219, 775 24, 449,824 
Wiheat ten cmon tenes saisee were eae 17,173,187 21,893,103 16,025,009 12,950,506 12,012,026 
(Oli g hematiandins Gaeecocee Sona oeneaan 1,090,003 1,006, 127 826, 623 860, 134 797, 286 
(OLN CN Sora GaGa AOnRC OR EEOD aos man acne 1,344,012 1,110,485 1,113,648 697, 560 717,446 
IBY deni ccponeiarkimaougonvodooorecaadD 2,253,706 2,242,250 3,083,696 2,026, 539 2,772,625 
Other grain..... nd 338, 361 469,772 433,125 318, 567 289, 480 
Flour, wheat.......... ba00 1,528,737 1,476,035 1,214,107 1,131,483 1,072,644 
Otherumillproductese. sees eects 1,819,690 1,748,540 1,738, 258 1,613, 231 1,629, 553 
Potatoes, other than sweet........... 878,713 740,331 752,355 748 , 027 781,162 
Suga beets cemeceercrat cstttee terrasse. 509,311 492,309 463,119 567,307 594, 957 
WI] AxSee Cc cccw race ean thoes olaloa aie retess 502,697 770, 207 561,951 250,569 667,590 
Other agricultural products........... 2,931,367 3,216,476 3,214,260 3,055, 852 3,115,055 
Animal Products..............0..000 1,466,380 1,361, 228 1,378,486 1,306,519 1,109,576 
@attlerandlcalvestease oneness: 247,557 253, 250 262,494 231,790 200, 232 
@ther liviestockseaasckne seams 108, 164 79,983 82,639 65,509 58,077 

Meats and other edible packing-house 

ROGIIK Sean anouanpeos bondaOQKuSUds 635, 258 594,779 730, 753 703,319 563,855 

Other animal products............... 475,401 433,216 302,600 305,901 287, 412 

Mine Products? . sacsce eis cios eciters rele 82,458, 654 82,161, 162 91, 953, 988 97,891,910 85,875, 023 
CoalM aibuTMINOuss ee sccinetstelstelerelectctorvors 10,725, 702 9,946, 248 9,610,093 8, 263,950 7,394, 460 
Other coalvand cokes. .secce seen 2,715,381 2,696, 564 2,509, 155 2,344,375 2,235,327 
ihgenWkod- RAD ALOnen DOGO er EMO he . 5 A 29,716,750 30,322,943 42,014, 424 47, 203,408 38, 558, 820 
Other ores and concentrates.......... 11,508, 223 11,958, 267 13,697,629 14,415,298 12,692,664 
Graveltand sanducere. cer ce emeiera 7,299,497 6,926,139 5,215, 498 5,593,815 5,074,282 
Stone and rock, broken, ground and 

LUSH Ss saciicizrnes cesehte ye oeloaioeeen 6,123,381 6,079, 453 5,459, 206 5,084,953 5,674, 769 
Salt eee ee eee isosnnvecne 1,461,173 1,276,302 1,363,121 1,337, 783 1,177,790 
IPHOsp Have TOC Kneritstella seria aelarete etarore 1,425,307 1,797,824 1,892,099 1,780,205 1,563,559 
Sulphtrs.degeeeamciettaeapiteonslrsesstels 2,060, 798 1,988,338 2,257,224 2,522,056 2,673,649 
Asbestos, not further processed than 

milledien ae aoe ane oes 1,176,148 1,257,248 1,178,713 1,223,540 1,167,696 
Gypsum, crude....... ays 4,709,639 4,490,907 3,721,852 4,221,063 4,431,715 
Other mine products 3,536, 660 3,420,934 3,034,979 3,901, 464 3, 230,342 

Forest Products....................00. 18, 443, 714 20,018, 162 21, 037, 263 21, 622,273 22,865,373 
Logs, butts, bolts, posts, poles and 

Diling wooden saseestehietsiereere aa 2,728,026 2,855,912 3,036, 932 2,984, 641 3,148,788 
Pulp WOO: Jnec.soeeist lowaiee aetemte mre 7,213,616 8,830,935 9,910, 266 9,842,169 10,789,844 
Lumber, shingles and lath............ 6,871, 158 6,638, 619 6,369, 326 6,849, 195 6,972,930 
Veneer, plywood, and built-up wood. 1,061,932 1,186,997 1,160, 166 1,308, 122 1,326,814 
Other forest products... .-s8.0-0+s--: 568, 982 505,699 560,573 638, 146 626,997 

Manufactures and Miscellaneous..... 62,848,885 65,841,178 65,997,755 70,986,779 73,135, 456 
Gasoline and petroleum products..... 8,854, 208 9,390, 586 10,119,417 10,411,902 10,381, 632 
Merbilizers ticcawcresv an cacee seamen 4,557,508 5,958,329 6,468,071 7,120,022 6,705, 182 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, 

Th) Me cores NSO nebe GeaonGrostaancs 5,358,719 5,396,331 4,967,717 5, 829,676 5,875,949 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........ 2,795,878 3,079, 256 3,292,259 3,945, 885 4,560,993 
Mem entacc tecinccets.«cas caties Sairaseien 2,037,131 2,123,965 1,778,145 1,961,673 1,741,794 
Wood pulpiccishacaseesecsaee emer: 3,538, 129 3,846, 137 4,033, 064 4,669,024 5,422,117 
INGWsprinbsnda.sesman sae alvemieleteecsiels 4,772,914 5,053,177 4,975,404 5,061,511 5,524,155 
Paper products and articles........... 2,932,569 3,239,213 3,173,095 3,304,510 3,643, 008 
Mood products mr ceniates ctlt et 1,552,481 1,636, 882 1,628,060 1,614,820 1,678,997 
Feed, animal and poultry............. 1,546, 327 1,340, 487 1,310,450 1,265, 160 1,249,797 
Scrap iron and scrap steel............. 2,189,398 1,968,177 1,623,016 1,777,867 1,905,253 
Other manufactures and miscella- 

MCOUS ary tleeie eae aie te eS 22,713,623 22,808,638 22,629,057 24,024, 729 24,446,579 

Less-than-Carload Lots.............. 1,229,470 963, 702 681, 401 369,183 160,196 


Grand Totals................. 196,816,887 | 205,511,067 | 210,475,044 | 216,396,439 | 207,595,448 
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Tables 6 to 12 give information on capital liability and capital investment in road and 
equipment, and on operating revenues, expenses and net income of all common carrier 
railways operating in Canada, except that of the Cartier Railway which is not available. 
A Uniform Classification of Accounts has been in operation for the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific Railways since Jan. 1, 1956 and for other common carrier railways 
since Jan. 1, 1957. In transportation statistics, a distinction is made between expenditures 
and expenses. In the following data, the term ‘expenses’ is used as defined in the Uniform 
Classification of Accounts and refers to the expenses of furnishing rail transportation 
service and of operation incident thereto, including maintenance and depreciation of the 
plant used in such service. 


6.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1960-69 


(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total! Year Stocks Funded Debt Total! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
£960 see. 2,725, 827,684] 2,244,571,812| 4,970,399, 496] 1965....... 2,843,118, 935} 2,187,613,273] 5,030,732, 208 
POGIAE SS aes 2, 748,537,919] 2,234,316, 735) 4,982,854,654)) 1966....... 2,896,641,376| 2,205,599,116| 5,102,240, 492 
TOG2 oo cee 2,769,152, 492} 2,245,189,028) 5,014,341, 520) 1967°...... 2,867,308, 998] 2,356,146,688) 5,223, 455,686 
LOGS vase. 2,791,044,973] 2,183,556,139) 4,974,601,112]) 1968....... 2,897, 256,002} 2,403,877,606| 5,301,133,608 
L964. .222. 2,815,148,215) 2,181,454, 852} 4,996,603, 067|| 1969....... 2, 963,083,908] 2,424,904, 752] 5,387, 988,660 


1 Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland. 


7.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1965-69 


Nore.—Credit entries in this table result when the annual ‘‘write-offs’’ are greater than the annual investment in 
any category. 


Investment 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TROSG esas saaeelcininle crores leis 84,097,911 98,279,584 107,331,272 98,531,914 238, 542, 420 
HMauipmentcoeceskhie.< cs oke es 100, 984, 284 108,644, 249 95,014,300 25,377,470 44,642,509 
MRONOTAM tite sala ease ested 325,546 1,134,113 993,473 1,139,173 1,610,835 
Undistributed.....<........-% Cr. 34,923,757 |Cr. 18,946,523 7,741,646 60,709,923 |Cr. 4,333,071 
CNR non-rail property.... 4,768, 492 8,001,227 |Cr. 6,250,115 6,285,112 4,021,828 
CPR ee ee ..-(Cr. 43,698,195 |Cr. 26,876,504 11,574, 469 45,078,798 \Cr. 8,714,029 
Other “ bie Epes 4,005,946 |Cr. 71,246 2,417,292 9,851,013 359,630 
Totals. ccs. s ces sistent 150, 483, 984 189,111,423 211,080,691 185,758,480 280, 462, 693 


WJCCHOLE Pe csisaataecexe vee 


7, 780,571,655 
7,284,621,061 | 7,473,732, 484 7, 684,813, 176{ 7,785,979,6201 | 8,066, 442,313 


1 Restatement to reflect transfer of certain non-rail property of one railway to a subsidiary company. 


Capital Structure and Financial Statistics of the Canadian National Railway System.— 
In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the capital structure of the 
Canadian National Railway System is given separately in Table 8 and financial details 
in Table 9. The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps taken through the 
Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of interest undertaken by 
the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 840-847. 
Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all loans that had been made to cover 
deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain loans made for the purpose of additions 
and betterments were converted to equity capital, relieving the CNR from paying fixed 
charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital Revision Act, 50 p.c. of the company’s 
interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred stock on which, after settling income taxes, 
a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also, for a term of 10 years ended Jan. 1, 1962, 
the Railway was not obliged to pay interest on $100,000,000 of its long-term debt. The 
Government is authorized to buy additional preferred stock annually in amounts related 
to the company’s gross revenues. As a consequence, the proportion of total capitalization 
represented by equity capital in shareholders’ account was raised from 34.5 p.c. at Dec. 
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31, 1951 to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, and the proportion of borrowed capital was corre- 
spondingly reduced. By the end of 1967, the proportion represented by equity capital in 
shareholders’ account was 50.7 p.c. 


8.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1960-69 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt Government 
Capital Held by Public Loans and 
Appro- 
At Dec. 31— Government Capital Guaranteed DUA ONS Total 
of Canada Stock by Active 
’ Federal and Other Assets 
Shareholders Held by Provincial in Publi 
Account Public : TOV1nNCla. in ublic 
Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
L9G O Pe ecticctetetslstarateisic 1,721, 143, 162 4,499, 284 1,677, 209, 478 3,098,765 148,021,700 3,553, 972,389 
LOGI eee newcitah 1,744,673, 266 4,499,273 1,670,653, 176 2,423,765 164, 593, 150 3,586, 842, 630 
1962.. 1, 767,976,925 4,499, 261 1,630, 895,308 2,423,765 209 , 026, 793 3,614, 822,052 
L963 Seer ecace-o ae 1,792,380, 188 4,485,785 1,378,875, 000 2,023,764 410,354, 762 3,588,119, 499 
1964... 1,817, 243,906 4,345,185 1,367,811, 500 2,023,764 410,354, 762 3,601,779, 117 
1965. . 1,843, 209, 298 4,345,185 1,366,061, 500 2,023,764 410,354, 762 3,625,994, 509 
1966.. 1,871, 426,675 4,345,185 1,325,461, 500 2,023,764 445 , 354, 762 3,648,611, 886 
1967.. 1,888, 727,368 4,345, 185 1,196,694, 500 2,023, 764 645,994,421 3, 737, 785, 238 
L9GB ee ihitase sis ects. 2 1,919,098, 491 4,345,185 1,130,879, 500 2,023,764 786,657,445 3,843, 004,385 
1969. 1,950,991,137 | 4,345,185 | 1,049,989,500 | 2,028,764 846, 788,377 3,854, 137,963 


_——_———— 


A 100-car CP Rail train carrying Alberta coal to Vancouver for shipment to Japan. 

accommodate Canada’s revitalized coal trade with a new unit train system, CP Rail is spending 

some $35,000,000 on new coal-carrying cars, diesel locomotives and complementary robot 
power equipment, new and upgraded trackage and new servicing facilities. 


To 
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The financial details presented in Table 9 are those of the Canadian National Rail- 
way System, including both Canadian and United States operations. Revenues and 
expenses include those of express and commercial communications and highway transport 
(rail) operations. In conformity with the requirements of the Uniform Classification of 
Accounts adopted Jan. 1, 1956, tax accruals and rents are charged to operating expenses. 


9.—Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 
Canadian National Railway System (Canadian and United States Operations), 1960-69 


Income 
Year re) bacon O peal. Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash Deficit 
eae Ee oe for Fixed Charges or Deficit! or Surplus? 
Pp ; Charges 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LGU kete ae else aeeeecilhe O90 4) 106 705,818,310 1,504, 828 69,469,961 |Dr. 67,965,133 |Dr. 67,496,777 
TOD eee eer Cle CLO CUO; Lone dee, Leen 08e: 5,539,970 73,404,523 | ““ 67,864,553 | “ 67,807,772 
NOG Ieee eee Saeer- a] 108, 024;,004 738 , 882,680 23,308, 683 74,443,482 | “ 51,134,799 | “ 48,919,454 
LOGE nods aesacac| 602,000,004 752,829,782 36, 622, 626 16,262,807 | “© 3956380; 2415) << 43,013,517 
TOGA eA een ra geicia ia 822, 483,679 811,471,248 37,886, 007 74,673,809 | “ 36,787,802 | “ 38,725,904 
RODD tos terns he % ries 870, 250, 352 855, 687,971 43,547, 754 73,808,456 | “ 30,260,702 |! “ 33,414, 884 
EGGG re Mkrac oan cena) Od, clonteL 923,801,723 62,535, 164 76,983,524 | “ 14,448,360 | “ 22,155, 732 
LOG ieee sc eeccae es ses) 99557676609 986,399, 446 40,268,311 79,599,942 | “ 39,331,631 | “ 38, 306, 682 
TOC See cat rote oecatins 1,016, 445, 288 989,914,723 61,412,780 89,644,744 | “ 28,231,964 | “ 29,176,530 
1969.................|1,074, 880,692 |1,044,908, 671 73,320,769 96,908,194 | “ 28,587,425 | “ 24,646, 454 
1 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 2 Contributed by or paid to the Government of Canada. 


Revenues, Expenses and Net Income.—Total operating revenues and expenses of com- 
mon carrier railways operating in Canada (except the Cartier) continued to rise, both 
reaching peak levels in 1969; increases over 1968 amounted to 3.6 p.c. and 4.1 p.c., res- 
pectively. However, because the increase in expenses was greater than that in revenues, 
net earnings declined slightly. 


Of the total operating expenses in 1969 amounting to $1,496,126,185, “transportation” 
expenses, including the operation of trains, yards, stations, wharves, etc., accounted for 
38.9 p.c.; equipment maintenance for 21.8 p.c.; road maintenance for 18.4 p.c.; rents and 
taxes for 6.9 p.c.; expenses connected with traffic soliciting, such as advertising and informa- 
tion, ticket and freight offices, etc., for 2.8 p.c.; and general and miscellaneous expenses, 
including general overhead, accounting, dining and buffet services, grain elevators, etc., 
for the remaining 11.2 p.c. These proportions have remained fairly constant in recent 
years. 


10.— Operating Revenues and Expenses of All Railways, 1960-69 


Nore.—These data cover all common carrier rail operations in Canada and therefore do not agree with those 
presented in Table 11 which represent only 24 of the larger lines. 


io Per Mile of Line Freight- | Passenger- 
pene Train Train 
Total Total v4 the on Revenue | Revenue 
Year Operating Operating Aa Net per per 
Revenues Expenses O ti Operating | Operating O tin Freight- | Passenger- 
perating | Revenues | Expenses DETAVe Train Train 
Revenues Revenues Mile Mile 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ $ 
iO Ae 1,151,655,456 | 1,109,470, 426 96.34 25,544 24,608 936 15.54 3.46 
WOGL rear: 1,156, 480,700 | 1,114, 432,525 96.36 25,736 24,800 936 16.72 3.32 
A962. 0 3c 1,165, 296,722 | 1,119,662,072 96.08 26 , 002 24,984 1,018 16.91 3.56 
A9GB oes 5 sos 1,210,209,799 | 1,149,530, 526 94.99 27,051 25,695 1,356 17.04 3.51 
ROUGE Aes ae, 1,324,422,492 | 1,241, 258,655 93.72 29, 857 27,982 1,875 17.51 3.64 
1 a 1,372,304,959 | 1,291,840,958 94.14 30,927 29,114 1,813 17.82 3.68 
1066.5 6% Se 1,480, 822,951 | 1,374,872,316 92.85 33, 548 31,148 2,400 19.31 3.72 
SOG T cn <5 cus 1,519,392,966 | 1,448,956,115 95.04 34,355 32,649 1,706 18.74 4,28 
1068S S sineors 1,528,962,071 | 1,437, 735,624 94.03 34,484 32,427 2,058 21.06 3.85 
ee 1,583,801,797 | 1,496,126, 185 94.46 35, 680 33,705 1,975 21.98 4.13 
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11.—Rail Operating Revenues, Expenses and Net Income of the Larger Railways, 1968 and 1969 


Totals, 
CNR CPR 24 Railways 
Item 
1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Caras Revenues..... 896,671,350 | 951,000,537 | 615,529,028 | 639,694,772 |/1,702,494,018 | 1,771,672, 284 
ailway— 
iRreig ht pecaacrostets cere 617,109,139 | 663,682,246 | 479,346,542 | 504,361,837 |1,261,857,271 | 1,324, 801,834 
iPassengerieniccccscmeee 48,553,115 | 46,978,398 13,566,720 13, 733,578 66, 762,398 65,923,977 
Sleeping and parlour 
7,864,715 7,697,828 2,879,905 2,936,292 10,819, 567 10,710,710 
11,242,732 | 11,338,009 2,428, 585 2,395, 239 14,599, 236 14,270,299 
9,559,953 | 16,765,315 4,429,204 2,030,706 15, 763,656 20,188,424 
3,687,992 3,810,413 3,248,494 3, 268, 859 10,595, 086 10,343, 124 

portation Act....... 55,051,765 | 47,020,227 38,700, 556 33, 063 , 262 95,049,614 81,181,803 
Incidentalo...c2 sees 26,113,996 | 27,724,761 17,072,245 17,563,595 45,785,398 48,010,441 
lvothers. acne eesne ee 2,008,906 2,194,920 1,650, 902 1,638,770 6,414, 489 5,904,369 

Totals, Railway. .| 781,192,313 | 827,212,117 | 563,323,153 | 580,992,183 ||1,527,646,715 | 1,581,334, 981 
EXPTESS a cue awk wien 53,429,945 | 55,730,479 | 23,394,579 26,989, 450 77,095, 203 : 82,979,271 
Commercial communi- 

CAtiOnS he aacer cokes 54,576,000 | 59,161,894 28,811,296 31,713, 189 89,626,975 97,686,700 
Highway transport (rail)| 7,473,092 8,896,047 — — 8,125,125 9,671,332 
Cpeaune Expenses..... 859,492,081 | 902,987,238) 571,292,275 | 602,092,982 |/1,594,035,592 | 1,661,775, 644 
ailway— 
Road maintenance....| 142,721,173 | 153,813,890 85,847,831 83,990,741 || 261,259,567 269, 733,749 
Equipment mainte- 

NANG Fe-e eos 174,006,045 | 179,323,268 | 113,389,040 | 119,973,542 || 314,907,179 328, 233, 303 
rathiGerten ences 20,541,664 | 23,146,656 16,162,098 16, 644, 639 38, 635,677 41,817,090 
Transportation  (rail- 

Wayeline)encseceaen 295,090,629 | 311,047,348 | 202,639,829 | 221,882,545 || 547,797,677 582,322,214 
Miscellaneous railway 

operations........... 17,183,501 | 16,561,697 5,537, 261 5,364,079 22,979,188 22,315,391 
Generali eae 76,160,661 | 74,480,506 48,555, 588 53,113,945 || 188,493,609 141,794,234 
Equipment rents...... Cr. 2,391,714 609,175 |Cr. 1,782,854 87,768 5,365, 443 9,592,400 
Joint facility rents.... 236, 023 52,807 2,101,194 2,428,934 3,592,639 3, 683, 789 
Railway tax accruals..| 29,595,189 | 32,478,044 49,347,693 42,619,059 99,991,149 89, 281,332 

Totals, Railway. .| 753,143,171 | 791,513,391 | 521,797,680 | 546,105,252 |/1,433,022,128 | 1,488,773, 502 
TOXPLOSSseecmiec ee eee er 52,361,007 | 54,338,311 23, 252,079 26,799,450 75, 886, 122 81,397,103 
Commercial communi- 

CAtIONS eee ee 46,774,360 | 47,775,787 26, 242,516 29, 188, 280 77,361, 885 81,609,821 
Highway transport (rail)} 7,213,543 9,359,749 — — 7,765, 457 9,995, 218 
Net Operating Income...) 37,179,269 | 48,013,299 44, 236, 753 37,601,790 || 108,458, 426 109, 896, 640 
Railwayse cence en 28,049,142 | 35,698,726 41,525,473 34,886, 881 94,624, 587 92,561,479 
ENZpreSs)jyecosioeit els cnaver 1,068, 938 1,392, 168 142, 500 190,000 1,209,081 1,582,168 
Commercial communi- 
CALLONS ce secrraajoen cscs 7,801,640 | 11,386,107 2,568,780 2,524,909 12,265,090 16,076,879 
Highway transport (rail) 259,549 |Dr. 463,702 _— — 359,668 |Dr. 323,886 


Railway Accidents.—Accidents shown in Table 12 (for all common carrier railways 
operating in Canada) include all those in which railway trains were involved and accidents 
on railway property; all passengers injured are included but, for employees, only those 
who were kept from work for at least three days during the 10 days following the accident 
are recorded. The classification of accidents used in reporting other DBS statistics treats 


collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle accidents. 


Therefore, care 


should be exercised when compiling total accidental deaths of all kinds or when com- 
paring results of accidents of different kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 
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12.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1967-69 


1967 1968 1969 


Item 
Killed | Injured Killed Injured Killed | Injured 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
MoveMENT or TRatns, Loco- 
MOTIVES OR CARS 
Class of Person— 
EZABSOUG OTS chase iatol sic eresoi0e, oj0.0)si¥ 3) ajncardl als viasdra eveteaoies — 209 6 235 4 165 
BIER PIO SOCH ee Sse tena te seis Vessic sieeve tesa ie. 23 1,265 25 1,168 21 1, 182 
MIRPCADHSSOIS erat sssaicveree ore oso nar sinieraraneis;oru asec cotere 56 54 50 47 48 58 
INion=hrenpassers s.j0) loo rnin ae breccia ctiioe Wacol 192 461 134 454 121 432 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etC...............055 — 19 -- 6 1 15 
TROtAISS SE Am Becca Set ek eons 271 2,008 215 1,910 195 1,852 
Description of Accidents (employees and 
passengers only)— 
Coupling and uncoupling................ tale _ 58 1 81 — 82 
@ollistons ie. sees cee ac.cs of 8 141 5 102 5 78 
Derailments 1 22 9 68 3 74 
Falling from trains or cars.. 3 57 — 30 1 37 
Getting on or off trains...........+-...+0+ : 1 280 1 304 2 317 
Shruckibyrtrains; (tC: sciesdoce ae acantems seerenione 9 18 8 16 3 19 
AOMEHOE QAUSCS Setter Popo tee i ceeecSieyarese eres cetera 0: 1 898 if 802 11 740 
POUAIS Fas bekek et tae ie oe Oo erties 23 1,474 31 1,403 25 1,347 
ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 
Class of Person— 
Bimiployees tate Sie ctihs. ie get eitet ee tiae catered 10 2,597 9 2,343 12 2,571 
IRASSEND ETS o ecte sia ccate/eaisie Avecreave eniasreanes —_— 95 —_— 122 _ 86 
Opera weeeserkc ey aentaes raed, reese alee nantes 1 58 1 44 uf 57 
AT OURNS we ctl os lore vssciee rans heehee il 2,750 10 2,509 19 2,714 


PART II.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Section 1.—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies within 
the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. However, the 
Federal Government has recently passed legislation establishing motor vehicle safety 
standards. This legislation is outlined below, followed by summaries of motor vehicle and 
traffic regulations common to all provinces and territories. The source of information on 
detailed regulations for each province and territory is given at pp. 907-908. 


Federal Safety Regulations 


The Motor Vehicle Safety Act (SC 1969-70, c. 30), which was passed by the House of 
Commons on Mar. 11, 197C and received Royal Assent on Mar. 25, 1970, became effective 
Jan. 1, 1971. The general objective of the Act is to establish mandatory safety standards 
for new motor vehicles for the purpose of protecting persons against injuries or death and 
the impairment of health by exhaust emission and possibly noise. The legislation is 
directed to all new motor vehicles and components thereof manufactured in or imported 
into Canada. The safety of vehicles in use continues to be a provincial responsibility to 
be discharged under existing provincial legislation. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, most of the material in this Part has been revised in the Transportation and 
Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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The safety regulations currently include 29 standards relating to the design and per- 
formance of passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles and trailers, five standards limiting 
motor vehicle exhaust emissions and ten standards applying to snowmobiles. These regula- 
tions will be subjected to continual review and additions or revisions will be incorporated to 
keep pace with engineering or technical advances. The regulations require all Canadian 
motor vehicle manufacturers or distributors to apply the national safety mark to every 
classified vehicle produced after Jan. 1, 1970 and this mark must be accompanied by a label 
certifying compliance with all applicable federal motor vehicle safety standards. Vehicles 
imported for commercial or individual use must comply with the Act and Regulations. 


Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations* 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and 18 for class A licence in Alberta), and must carry 
a licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests. Such 
licence is renewable annually in Saskatchewan, in the Yukon Territory and in the North- 
west Territories; in Alberta it is renewable every two years; in Quebec, operator and chauf- 
feur permits expire on the holder’s birthday and the odd-numbered year following the issue 
of renewal thereof; in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick it is renewable every two 
years and expires at the end of the licensee’s birth month; in Newfoundland and Ontario 
a licence is issued on a three-year basis and expires on the licensee’s birth date; and in Nova 
Scotia a licence is issued on a three-year basis and expires at the end of the licenseé’s birth 
month. Special licences are required for chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfoundland. 
In most provinces, a motorcycle operator is required to pass a special examination and have 
his driver’s licence endorsed authorizing him to operate such vehicle or, if he has no driver’s 
licence, he may be issued a licence to operate only this class of vehicle. In Alberta a 
person under 16 but not under 14 years of age may be issued a licence to operate a scooter, 
which is defined as a motor vehicle with a speed limit not exceeding 30 miles an hour. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—All motor vehicles and trailers must be registered 
annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration plates, one 
on the front and one on the rear of the vehicle (one only for the rear of trailers; in New 
Brunswick two licence plates are issued for all vehicles other than commercial tractors, 
trailers and motorcycles; in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia one plate is issued for motorcycles, to be mounted on the rear; in Saskatchewan, 
motorcycles and snowmobiles carry one plate on the rear and truck tractors carry one plate 
on the front). 


In most provinces, in event of sale the registration plates stay with the vehicle but in 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the plates are retained by the owner. In 
Nova Scotia, vehicles pass from owner to owner by due process of law and title must be 
secured before issue of plates and permit. A change of ownership of the vehicle must be 
recorded with the registration authority. However, exemption from registration is granted 
for a specified period (usually at least 90 days, except in Quebec where the maximum is 
three months for non-residents; in Ontario where it is six months for vehicles from other 
provinces and three months for vehicles registered outside Canada; in Manitoba where 
residents may use registration plates from other jurisdictions for 90 days, visitors are exempt 
from registration provided the vehicle is not used for business purposes, and an out-of- 
province student is exempt from registration provided he obtains a student sticker to be 
affixed to his windshield and provided the vehicle is properly registered in his home Juris- 
diction; in Saskatchewan where an out-of-province student may on application extend the 
period of exemption from registration requirements for the whole school year, provided the 
vehicle is properly registered in its home jurisdiction; in Alberta where non-residents may 
operate vehicles currently registered in their home province or state of the United States 
for a period not exceeding six months and in British Columbia where it is one month or six 


* Revised according to information received from the respective provincial and territorial authorities concerned. 
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months for tourists and where an out-of-province student may extend the period of registra- 
tion requirements for the whole school year, provided the vehicle is properly registered in 
its home jurisdiction). Regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism 
of the vehicle and of its brakes and stipulate that equipment include non-glare headlights. 
a proper rear light, a mufHer, a windshield wiper, a rear-vision mirror, and a warning device, 
In Ontario, under a 1968 amendment to the Highway Traffic Act, a certificate of roadworthi- 
ness is required for a vehicle sold on the second-hand market before a permit is issued 
for its operation. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right- 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in Prince Edward 
Island, unless otherwise posted, is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 55 at night; in Manitoba, 
the basic speed limit is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 50 at night unless otherwise posted— 
speed limits may be raised to 70 miles an hour or modified in semi-built-up areas; in Alberta 
it is 60 in daytime and 50 at night, with the exception of a few selected sections of four-lane 
highway where higher speeds may be posted; in Nova Scotia the limit is a ‘reasonable and 
prudent” speed, with a maximum of 60 miles an hour except where 65 miles an hour is 
authorized; in New Brunswick, maximum speeds vary from 50 to 60 miles an hour depending 
on type of highway; and in Ontario and Quebec maximum speeds vary from 50 to 70 miles 
an hour, depending on type of highway. In the other provinces the maximum speed 
permitted is normally 50 miles an hour; in Saskatchewan and British Columbia where 
higher speeds are in effect they are posted. In Yukon Territory the speed limit for all 
vehicles is 60 miles an hour, unless otherwise posted. In the Northwest Territories, the 
highway limit is 60 miles an hour for all vehicles, day or night, except as otherwise posted, 
and in municipalities it is 30 miles an hour except as posted. Slower speeds are required 
in cities, towns and villages (in Nova Scotia and British Columbia when passing schools and 
public playgrounds), at road intersections, railway crossings or at other places or times where 
the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. In most proy- 
inces, truck speed limits are at least five miles an hour below automobile speed limits, 
although in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia they are the same as for 
passenger vehicles. In most provinces, accidents resulting in personal injury or property 
damage in excess of $200 ($100 in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) must be reported to a police officer 
(in Nova Scotia to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles or to a police officer; in Quebec to a police 
officer or to the Motor Vehicle Bureau) and a driver involved must not leave the scene of an 
accident until he has rendered all possible aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Driver Licensing Controls.—All provinces and territories impose penalties for 
infractions of driving regulations, ranging from fines for minor infractions to suspension of 
the operator’s driving permit, impounding of licence or imprisonment for more serious 
infractions. In most provinces penalties have been linked to a driver-improvement pro- 
gram, the aim of which is to correct faulty driving habits, not to take drivers off the road. 
The most common driver-improvement program includes the demerit-point-system. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province (other than British Columbia) 
has enacted safety responsibility legislation (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility 
legislation). In general, these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s 
licence and motor vehicle registration of a person convicted of a serious offence (impaired 
driving, driving under suspension, dangerous driving, etc.). It also provides for the auto- 
matic suspension of a person’s driving licence and registration of the owner whose uninsured 
vehicle is involved directly or indirectly in an accident resulting in damage in excess of $200 
or injury or death to any person (in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia, 
the Northwest Territories and Alberta the amount is $100). In Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and Quebec, if a Judgment is rendered for damages against the driver or owner, the driver’s 
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licence and registration remain suspended until the Judgment is satisfied and proof of 
financial responsibility for the future is filed. In Saskatchewan, the Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories uninsured motor vehicles may be impounded following an accident 
of any consequence, i.e., an accident resulting in personal injury or death, or property 
damage in excess of $100 ($200 in Saskatchewan). In the Province of Quebec, furthermore, 
pursuant to the Code of Civil Procedure, the plaintiff may seize before Judgment the motor 
vehicle which has caused him damage whatever the amount of property damage whether 
covered for third-party insurance or not. In Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia the non-resident motorist is not required to carry or produce any form of proof 
of insurance. In Manitoba, proof of insurance must be supplied at the time of registration 
but if such insurance expires or is cancelled registration of the vehicle is not suspended unless 
the vehicle is involved in an accident. 


In the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, proof of insurance must be 
supplied before vehicle licence is issued, and when the insurance expires or is cancelled 
vehicle licence plates must be returned to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles. By order, the 
Yukon Commissioner and the Northwest Territories Commissioner may exempt certain 
areas from the insurance requirement. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Fund.—Legislation has been enacted in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan and in the Yukon Territory, usually in the form of an amendment to the 
motor vehicle laws of the province or territory, providing for the establishment of a fund, 
frequently called an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund (in New Brunswick, the Unsatisfied 
Judgment Fee; in Ontario, the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act; in Alberta, the Motor 
Vehicle Accident Claims Fund; and in British Columbia, the Traffic Victims’ Indemnity 
Fund), out of which are paid Judgments awarded for damages arising out of motor vehicle 
accidents in the province which cannot be collected in the ordinary process of law. In 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia the 
fund is maintained by insurance companies. In all the other provinces, except Saskatch- 
ewan where insurance is compulsory, the funds are obtained by the annual collection 
of a fee from the registered owner of every motor vehicle or from every person to whom a 
driver’s licence is issued. . The fee usually does not exceed $1 per annum; in New Brunswick 
the fee is $3 a year; in Ontario a fee of $25 is paid by the uninsured motorist (in the absence 
of the fee being paid the uninsured, if apprehended, is liable to a fine) and, in addition, the 
fund is subsidized by a $1 annual charge from each licensed driver; in Alberta $20 is collected 
from each uninsured owner of a motor vehicle at the time of registration or transfer; and 
Manitoba collects an additional $25 from each uninsured owner at the time of registration. 


A feature of this legislation, which is contained in some provincial statutes, is the 
provision for the payment of Judgments in hit-and-run accidents. When these occur, 
if neither the owner nor the driver can be identified, action may be taken against the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles (the Minister of Finance in Newfoundland and the Admini- 
strator of the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Fund in Alberta); any Judgment secured 
against the responsible authority is paid out of the Fund. All of these laws contain a 
provision limiting the amount that can be paid out of the Fund on one Judgment. In 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, the limits are $10,000 for one person, $20,000 for two 
or more persons injured in one accident and $5,000 for property damage. In Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, the limit is $35,000 in respect of any one accident. In Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec, the limit is $35,000 for all damages in the same accident, subject to a 
deduction of $200 from all damage to the property of others; damages resulting in bodily 
injury or death are, up to $30,000, payable by priority over damages to property and the 
latter are, up to $5,000, payable by priority over the former out of the amount of any 
insurance or other guarantee of indemnity. In British Columbia, the limit is based on 
the single amount of $50,000 for any one accident with the provision that not more than 
$5,000 may be paid on a property damage claim until injury claims up to $45,000 have 
been satisfied; the $50,000 limit exists for hit-and-run accidents but does not apply to 
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payments for property damage. In Alberta, the limit is $35,000 for death or personal 
injury to one or more persons and $5,000 for damage to property, subject to a limit of 
$35,000 in any one accident; where in one accident claims result from bodily injury to or 
death of one or more persons and loss of or damage to property, claims arising out of bodily 
injury or death have priority over claims arising out of loss of or damage to property to the 
amount of $30,000, and claims arising out of loss of or damage to property have priority 
over claims arising out of bodily injury or death to the amount of $5,000. In Manitoba, 
the limit based on one accident is $35,000, with Judgments arising out of bodily injury or 
death having priority to the extent of $30,000 over claims resulting from loss of or damage 
to property; and Judgments arising out of loss of or damage to property having priority to 
the extent of $5,000 over Judgments resulting from bodily injury or death; the maximum 
amount payable for a single Judgment resulting from loss of or damage to property is $3,000, 
subject to a deduction of $200. 


In Ontario, the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act passed in 1962 replaced the Un- 
satisfied Judgment Fund which had been in effect since 1947. The new Act was stream- 
lined to adjust promptly and efficiently all those claims incurred by the uninsured motorist. 
Claims could be adjusted much the same as by the insurance companies. The limits under 
an amendment to the Act of September 1969 are $50,000, inclusive of $5,000 for any property 
damage claim. Many small claims are handled by the Ontario Department of Transport, 
subject to a $50 franchise clause in respect to property damage, but the procedure is such 
that claims can be settled under Sect. 5 of the Act without resort to litigation. Sect. 6 
covers Judgment cases and Sects. 11 and 14 cover the hit-and-run cases in which a Judgment 
is necessary and property damage is not payable. A 1968 amendment to the Act gave the 
Minister of Transport power to act where the defendant is an infant. 


Sources of information on provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations:— 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—The Minister of Highways, St. John’s. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1962 (amended 1964). 


Prince Edward Island 
Administration —The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (SPEI 1964, c. 14). 


Nova Scotia 
Administration.—Registry of Motor Vehicles, Department of Highways, Halifax. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (SNS 1967, c. 191, as amended) and the Motor Carrier Act 
(1967, c. 190, as amended). 
New Brunswick 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Provincial Secretary, Fredericton. 
Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (RSNB 1955, as amended). 


Quebec 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Department of Transport, Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. 


Legislation.—The Highway Code (RSQ 1964, c. 231, as amended) and the Highway Victims 
Indemnity Act (RSQ 1964, c. 232). 


Ontario 


Administration—Ontario Department of Transport, Toronto. 


Legislation—_The Highway Traffic Act (RSO 1960, c. 172, as amended), the Public Vehicles 
Act (RSO 1960, c. 337, as amended), the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (RSO 1960, c. 319, 
as amended), and the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (SO 1961-62, c. 84, as amended). 


Manitoba 


Administration.—Minister, Department of Transportation, Winnipeg. 


Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (SM 1970, c. H60) and the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
Act (SM 1970, c. U70). 
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Saskatchewan 
Administration.—Highway Traffic Board, Saskatchewan Power Bldg., Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1965. 


Alberta 


Administration and Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (SA 1964, c. 56) and 
the Highway Traffic Act (SA 1967, c. 30) are administered by the Motor Vehicle Branch, 
Department of Highways, Edmonton. The Public Service Vehicles Act (RSA 1955, c. 265) 
and the Rules and Regulations are administered by virtue of authority vested in the High- 
way Traffic Board, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 


British Columbia 


Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Commercial] Trans- 
port Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
the various municipal police forces. The Motor Carrier Act is administered by the Public 
Utilities Commission, the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles and 
the Commercial Transport Act by the Minister of Commercial Transport, Victoria, B.C. 


Yukon Territory 


Administration Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Legislation —T he Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances 1958, c. 77, as amended). 


Northwest Territories 
Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, Yellowknife, N.W.T.- 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Ordinance (1967, c. 9, second session). 


Section 2.—Highways, Roads and Streets 


Highways and Roads.—The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with 
highways and roads. Access to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads 
built by logging, pulp and paper, and mining companies, although these are not generally 
available for public travel. At the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely 
settled and are virtually without roads of any kind. 

At the end of 1968, the reported mileage of highways and rural roads was 476,603 
miles, a figure that includes all roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads and local 
roads under municipal jurisdiction other than the roads and streets in census metropolitan 
areas and urban centres of more than 1,000 population. Mileage for the latter is given 
separately under the heading of ‘‘Urban Streets’’. 


1.—Highway and Rural Road Mileage classified by Type and by Province, 1968 


Surfaced 
Province or Territory Riki i Earth Total 
gid Flexible 
Pavement | Pavement Gravel 
miles miles miles miles miles 
Wewfoundland san trae mocnecenen — 1,168 4,192 874 6, 234 
Prince Hdwandsland... aes seen eee 595 837 1,200 648 3, 280 
INOVAIS CO LIBS Ae enh ee eee eee na 4,675 67 4,373 6,523 15, 638 
New Brunswitkoeese eee er eee — 5,181 8,136 14 13,331 
GTS, oie SHEE ON Raia ette ete Coe ine cotainn eran meen 14,326 1,276 31, 706 9,240 56, 548 
OnTArIO ee ee a ee ce he Be pee ee 1,309 19,379 55,811 3,577 80,076 
Manitobarwe nce cheese oe eee 269 3,785 27,581 13, 136 44,771 
Saskatchewan! pers ease ont ey mre erence 3 6,936 57,083 63,471 127, 403 
Allbentacerertn ce traces tee irri car tiee aeeene 13 5,472 59,383 32, 283 97,151 
Britishi@olumbia weer ne ramet 14 7,196 14,713 7,057 28,980 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 2 4 3,095 — 3,101 
Canada yet. 5 eae eens eee 21, 206 51,301 267,273 136,823 476,603 


1 Includes road allowances. 
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Expenditure on highways and rural roads in the year ended Mar. 31, 1969, totalled 
$1,330,965,000, little changed from the previous year; construction expenditures decreased 


by 3.3 p.c. and maintenance costs rose by 5.3 p.c. 


2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Highways, Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969 


Item and Province GARE ¢ Item and Province : 
or Territory 1968 1969 or Territory 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

Constracuons.cc.. 0... 50 ce eeens 892,541 | 862,857 ||Administration and General'.... 81,650 85,432 

Newroundland 209° 5204.00. ts 33, 206 37,034 ll Newfoundland). 2)... 8.2.5. os- 929 1,186 

Prince Edward Island........... 10,407 9,168 || Prince Edward Island............. 422 430 

Noma PCObA ecohe saainesne. Ne mare 43,797 HOE A Oa NOV a SCObiae mar aa meagre. eke 2,930 1,868 

ING i eS TORS WICK « ism sc.caa om aeieieis 49, 367 $2,360 || New Brunswick..................5 2,739 3,156 

CONG Eek toi asic iniates? eile nis 191,628 1933 390NWQuebecs sy oe eee cee oe 9,664 10,177 

RONUATIO Sires Settee cismisteeen nar OTP tce ye PAIDEVOAS IIb Olinger sae Sunes ooduamanoaaeie 50, 268 52,679 

MiaGO ttre fermen once eke 30, 102 D2 22le||pManitob Agere cee: ance aaeecisins oe 3,911 4,513 

MASK ACCHE WADI aude caracisenns once 66,925 63,28¢ | Saskatehewan.....csa. ci oeeene 2,829 2,722 

PME OLGA Neer cite tee nerescmacec tte 79,811 66-Z90K| SA berta Sess. soa eee 957 1,162 

British:Golumbia.iin.oacccmeo sce 85,786 82,93 7i*britishi@olumbpia ss seee eee oe 5,669 6,137 

Yukon and Northwest Terri- Yukon and Northwest Terri- 

POTIOS Res CER A eats rte anitan tee 14,129 14, 663 TOTLes trey anc ee ere ae ee ee 1,056 12 

MaAlNICCMANCO sc voces: tee Cah 363,578 | 382,676 Totals sac. 25. ee eee 1,337,769 | 1,330,965 

Newioundland sg. nccecccce. cue 13,188 13,562 — | 

Prince Edward Island.......... 3,856 3,505 

INOWALS COLA anemia a enwiee 16,638 18,109 

NGWeDTUNSWICK | c.ccuciecs cc ec 15,275 17,076 |Distribution of Expenditure— 

Quehecd wee. ce coe ee 96,599 97,122 

Ontario saa eee ece LODRA989 | e108 1060) whedera lien es ease e ean eee 152, 404 133,957 

INFANICODS ooo cs ee oe ene 12,763 14, 883 

Baskatcherrvaninas: selec meres cert 20,004 Wb eerie Javon GUO Ess A neaciooonss Akepdoons 1,048,515 | 1,057,729 

AI DOr brite | ecned anaes ne recht 31,888 32,790 

Brieish Columbia aoe eee 41,697 AbM 69m PVEUNICID al sac ee eee eect 125,671 133, 588 

Yukon and Northwest Terri- 

LORIE Rey ron NS soy ieee 9,172 10428! || COUner eee ey. see ae ee eres: 11,179 5,401 


1 Includes federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to $276,000 in 1967-68 and $290,000 


in 1968-69. 


Urban Streets.—Information on urban streets is obtained from the local administra- 
tions of all areas with populations of over 1,000, all areas located within census metro- 
politan areas, improvement districts with over 1,000 population and rural municipalities 
with over 15,000 population. Brief statistical data are given in Table 3; more detail may 
be obtained from DBS annual report Road and Street Mileage and Expenditure (Catalogue 


No. 53-201). 


3.—Statistics of Urban Streets, 1966-68 


Item 1966 1967 1968 

Mota Mxpenditaure Reported: ns... tee aoe noe aon a erten cen $7090 378,692 386,591 406, 756 

New COUSTrUCHIONC aoe bates oo ak eet aaa ton tes etae nce s 202,685 191,801 206, 812 
Reconstruction, repair, cleaning, sanding, snow removal, 

AGIIMINELA LION CUCL Ie Chee cee cee ee, ore nina baits Me 176,007 194,790 199,944 

AUTTUN i DW UC ee a Bane ne oe Sie A ge No 44,930 45,988 48,130 

PRAIA VOI OU atts acct dc ae sien te See ere OTM eT otras « eecithare. deere: seers S 7,374 6,697 6,617 

RTI DIS DH VEIT byte rey oe een ee ah oct ohne mach ne Oe vie tele hams aa s 21,640 23,555 25,399 

Gravel and other surfaces................4. ef 14,258 13,978 14,156 

LOGO aare Sane WARES Gr ne 1,658 1,758 1,958 


1 Includes expenditures on sidewalks, footpaths, bridges and ferries. 
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Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Motor Vehicle Registrations.—Registrations continue to increase year by year, a 
record of 8,254,160 being reached in 1969. Of that total, 6,433,283 were passenger cars. 
Registrations by province are given in Table 4 and types of vehicles registered by province 


in Table 5. 


4.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1960-69 


Nore.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 


trailers or dealer licences. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. N.B Que. Ont, 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1960526. 61,952} 30,147] 187,065 | 138,469] 1,096,053) 2,062,484 
MOG ree ess 65,270) 32,166) 206,691 | 145,951] 1,183,978) 2,126,270 
1962...... 74,119] 33,888] 206,370 | 151,360} 1,281,180} 2,177,148 
VO63%5 20 79,422! 35,314] 212,034 | 156,768] 1,381,801) 2,268,320 
1964...... 87,990) 35,062) 222,827 | 165,311) 1,441,201) 2,381,219 
OGD reac < 92,885] 33,849] 233,653 | 174,428] 1,480,743] 2,516,680 
19665 3: 95,704} 35,299] 234,532 | 183,676] 1,556,342] 2,643,474 
OG Vase. 100,322) 36,844] 246,384 | 188,617] 1,769,154) 2,736,366 
19680588 108,220} 37,152!) 276,6097| 198,406] 1,888,934) 2,869,588 
L969 eee, 112,027] 38,812) 314,547 | 199,980) 1,998,001] 2,953,789 


1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and 
spectively. 


285, 689 
299, 998 
312,272 
324,806 


335, 148 
349,817 
372,219 
382,190 
339,509 


342,335 
356, 693 
371,077 
380, 488 
394,975 


396, 742 


418,606 
438 , 558 
467,495 
464,017 
472,363 


486,370 
509, 298 
535,459 
560, 490 
583,713 


606,754 
638, 852 
676,270 
703,151 


5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1968 and 1969 


Year and Province or Territory Siraas fo 
No. 
1968 
Newloundland senses sce neoeniteice ser 81,459 
Prince edward Islandusesscoreenman ce 27,752 
INOVAESCOtIA AS nei.ors sin elem arsscteretnettalea’ 207,477 
INEWABIUNS WICK 7a. ceeinee cs saeco t 157,444 
QuebDeCr teria rertins Merton oonrces sree 1,448,120 
Ontario: ieanr arctan os sateen siewicieeee 2,424,916 
Manitobarsngitee siencaccce ses euiionine 288,750 
Saskatchewan-t.c.cier se aces celecie eee 287,611 
JN o\s) si tah teat Ree SORE CICRID DS SOC OO EC anor 486,401 
British Columbiaweseeetccceane ee 740,979 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 8,664 
Canada, 1968 23-5 scenes 6,159,573 
1969 

INewioundlande-fae.. ca aecioaseccrene 85, 667 
Prince Edward Island.................. 29,229 
INOV aS COULA mask ciaryae cites aresiscnaclolcee inne 232,940 
New: Brunswick." °. 0.0 osm see 156, 102 
Quebeesen tances sisytaes tstviccciciee aeeises 1,534, 682 
OUtATIO? hohe RO ene anenon cee 2,501,718 
ManitoDal ste crnce ee cae te oon ceein ees 299, 695 
DSASkatche wana s-.caee aya eesti. 284,356 
Alberta pee ctccn ccchieniene atic 508, 835 
Brivish Columbiaseeeenwecce eeceee 790, 493 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 9, 566 
Camada, 1969. ...0.......6.n% 20% 6,433, 283 


1 Includes taxis. 


Commercial 


Cars, 
Trucks, 
etc.? 


1, 642, 760 


564,351 
588, 28015, 517, 023 
620, 426|5,774,810 
662,453 

716,644 


786, 310 
838,992 
887, 736 
941,935 
735, 729/1,014,301 


Total! 


No. 
5, 256,341 


6,074,655 
6,382,033 


6,698,778 
7,035, 261 
7,495, 203 
7,887,077" 
8,254, 160 


Northwest Territories; in 1969 they numbered 11,855 and 7,781, re- 


Motor- 
Buses cycles Total 

No. No. No. 
713 985 108, 220 
206 679 37,152 
1,410 4,333 276,609 
1,127 3,554 198, 406 
14, 420 40,623 1,888,934 
11,604 47,826 2,869,588 
242 4,953 380, 488 
4,115 3,865 464,017 
4,649 14,208 703,151 
8 18, 464 941,935 
128 797 18,577 
38,614 140, 287 7,887,077 
806 1,156 112,027 
231 652 38, 812 
1,327 4,595 314, 547 
1,169 3,430 199,980 
14,967 41,520 1,998,001 
12,040 39,875 2,953,789 
245 5,152 394,975 
4,111 3, 860 472 ,363 
4,785 16,370 735,729 
3 20,905 1,014,301 
74 847 19,636 
39,755 138,362 8,254,160 

3 Included with trucks. 


2 Includes service cars, road tractors, farm tractors, etc. 
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Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in Canada 
in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of the production 
and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of motor vehicle sales are 
given in Chapter X XI on Domestic Trade and Prices. 


6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1960-69 


Cars Made for Car Re-exports of Apparent 
Sale in Canada Imports Imported Cars Bupply. 
Year 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial | senger mercial | senger | mercial || senger | mercial 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
SOG Mergen rer Rarnesieidilexcrs aine:s 307,499 66, 293 170,653 9,376 179 56 | 477,973 75, 613 
AAG Pee eters a 5 cate srereie ereioge ovale’ 312,599 60,332 106 , 865 9,487 700 35 || 418,764 69,784 
LAE Oa 5 ten et ae Sg mi le i ea 412,120 78,094 94,655 4,413 194 67 506, 581 82,440 
POG Seicivie athe cote nore aster 513,785 93,912 59,634 3,193 391 38 573,028 97,067 
LOGE atemstieaelsisiists isin sc008 520,743 104, 446 92,490 3,160 1,277 17 611,956 107, 589 
DQG Oe eyes 6 ote acecoxe scayeve ols 636,738 119,917 136, 446 6,675 1,192 41 771,992 126, 551 
POG O Serer sols hate cree nisrels oys-0-8-5 506,111 115,192t| 188,667 16,172 379 45 || 694,399 131,319* 
LOD Te ates Mlarcicctcs: sys scs7eielo cum eqs, 365,521 99,818") 313,692 32,100 745 59 678, 468 131, 859° 
LOGS ee clea sels tile crale nrecciaceis 379,344 101,912 436, 964 48,031 1,054 60 || 815,254 149, 883 
DOGO SB Prrie ce ofa aisascicieretversistess 328, 658 88,096 | 457,670 65, 304 1,058 64 785,270 153 , 336 
Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of motive 


fuels, motor vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial 
government revenue. In every province, licences or permits duly issued by the provincial 
authorities are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid 
chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1969, the average cost 
per motor vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $169 compared with $162 
in 1968. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 7. Motive fuel tax rates are given in the Public Finance 
Chapter, Section 2, Subsection 2 on Provincial Taxes; Federal Government revenue from 
excise and sales taxes is given in the same Chapter, Section 3, Subsection 3 on Revenue 
from Taxation. 


7.—_Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969 


Truck, Bus 2 
’ } Chauffeur Public : 
Year and Passenger Trailer 5 : Motive 
Province or Automobile | and Other Motoreyale eS and ae Fuel Total? 
Territory Licences Denice ropes Li ie cael Tax Taxes 
icences 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1967-68 
Newfoundland........ 1,505,021 | 2,078,177 8,871 479, 580 347 | 13,925,000 18,736, 106 
Prince Edward Island 518,518 373, 760 2,366 119,735 1,000 | 4,046,480 5, 130, 667 
Nova Scotia.......... 3,540, 458 3,570,953 3 685 , 827 142,352 | 28,439,134 37,057,211 
New Brunswick...... 3,501,675 3,054, 200 23 , 288 449,214 — 24,117,141 81,723,294 
eo Ce pare tn 29,057,372 | 31,462,980 133,084 7,235,739 1,966,586 |214,796, 146 287, 083,996 
OEATIO APs 6,0 0.5 deities 46,401,341 | 45,566,614 449,304 | 3,946,209 | 4,812,931 /304, 741,335 411, 859, 457 
MVEATITEOD Asse sce cies oe 5,754, 868 4,934,948 27,374 2,284, 890 1,603,748 | 39,982,341 55,529, 453 
Saskatchewan........ 4,088, 202 5, 453, 431 4 614,607 = 35,975,213 47, 346, 638 
JS aor gf Somepapene ates orere Parsi 7,117,072 | 10,080,305 5 1,632,417 278,830 | 49,463,686 70, 230, 783 
British Columbia....| 13,728,244 | 11,667,004 78,526 | 1,189,905 401,910 | 65,080,043 94,159, 553 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 90,947 110, 262 1,691 32,167 101,310 | 1,246,473 1,665,827 
Canada, 1967-68.|115,303,718 |118,352, 634 724, 5045 18,670,290 | 9,309,014 |781,812,992 || 1,060,522, 985 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 912. 
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7._Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969—concluded 
Truck, Bus, . 
Year and Passenger Trailer Motoravels eee eae Motive 
Province or Automobile} and Other | ~ Li 2 ik Denice Wahicle Fuel 
Territory Licences Vehicle a Li 1 T Taxes 
Tacs icences ax 
2 3 $ $ 3 3 
1968-69 

Newfoundland........ 1,685,561 | 2,291,668 9,758 538, 082 36,366 | 18,067,682 23,478, 692 
Prince Edward Island 599,929 414,598 2,580 164,116 33,095 4,974,934 6,297,950 
Nova Scotia..........] 4,237,916 | 4,027,040 3 627, 232 176,056 | 31,300,909 41, 257, 850 
New Brunswick...... 3,676, 762 3,117,796 21,317 473,328 = 26,251,328 34,291,341 
Quebecis.fae seuss cs 43,472,626 | 33,840,641 406, 230 4,110,185 2,336,818 |262, 761,398 350,417,311 
ONbATION cameos 65,644,782 | 52,595,259 374,034 4,294,824 4,764,247 (363,579,715 509, 030, 531 
Manitoba... dectcc. cca 5,953,481 5,036,575 27,122 217,627 1,578,267 | 41,448,756 55, 215, 483 
Saskatchewan........ 5,694,273 | 6,456,261 4 1,126,746 — 46, 141,878 60, 742,076 
Alberta kee ccc. es 9,762,806 | 10,972,051 5 692,324 246,718 | 68,512,086 92,393, 490 
British Columbia....| 14,755,477 | 13,253,336 87,089 | 1,148,379 445,342 | 69,413,791 101,457,508 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 129,278 151,604 1,955 43,435 132,406 | 2,835,114 3, 402,687 

Canada, 1968-69. 155,612,891 |132,156,829 930,0855) 13,436,278 | 9,749,315 935,287,591 || 1,277,984, 919 


1 Operators’ licences are issued for different periods in different provinces; see p. 904 for provincial regulations. 
2 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and fines for 
infractions of motor vehicle laws. 3 Included with other motor vehicles. 4 Included with miscella- 
neous revenues and therefore in total. 5 Included with passenger automobiles. 5 Not complete. 


Sales of Motive Fuels.—In order to estimate the total amount of motive fuel pur- 
chased in Canada for use in motor vehicles on public streets and highways, it has been 
necessary to eliminate from the total the amount of motive fuel used for other purposes. 
Thus, from the total or gross sales, including imports and exports, the following are sub- 
tracted to obtain net sales: tax exempt sales to the Federal Government and other con- 
sumers, exports, and sales on which refunds were paid. Net sales are thus defined as 
sales on which a tax or taxes have been paid in full and are considered to approximate 
the actual amount of motive fuel purchased in Canada for use on public streets and high- 
ways. As shown in Table 8, consumption of taxable gasoline, which is used almost entirely 
for automotive purposes, rose 4.7 p.c. in 1968 and net sales of diesel oil 8.1 p.c. 


8.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1964-68 


Province or Territory 1964 1965 | 1966 1967 1968 
GASOLINE AND LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES 

gal. gal. gal. gal, gal. 
Newioundland)..o22sac.s02% 51,205, 828 59,214,001 64,865, 831 68, 156, 858 74,291,782 
Prince Edward Island........ 20,758,975 21,625,345 23,912,161 23,979, 138 26,035, 262 
INoVaiScolia soe eens eee 129,977,561 136,170,762 145, 158, 633 150, 583, 472 163, 869, 289 
New Brunswick-.... 112,124,074 120,279,985 128,029,906 | 134,780, 888 142,285,107 
Quebec ss ei ica 938, 822, 568 1,060,362,285 | 1,144,022,116 | 1,200,647,032 1,258, 472,161 
Oniarie eta yas ac oie 1,594, 284,345 1,673,758, 797 1,769,013, 364 1,852, 182,953 1,957, 921,413 
Manitoba finn rao ee - 225,783,740 232,410, 160 241,251, 953 247,161, 278 259, 581,074 
Saskatchewan... csseees oan 318,863,410 351,479, 362 370,163,766 | 368 955,997 348, 403, 199 
Ail bertacer eo eee eee cone: 439, 543,671 457,092,775 481,041,874 497,666,777 523,684,614 
British Columbia............ 422,975,317 441,806,409 492,890,837 534,953,600 558,722, 384 
Warkontand jNAWADesen. Sonne 8,478, 347 8,739,575 9,742,794 11,130,271 13,993,531 
Totals, Gross Sales..... 4, 262,812,836 | 4,562,939,456 | 4,870,093,235 | 5,090,198, 264 5,327, 259, 816 
Refunds and exemptions...... 551,673,174 563,554,501 598, 126,797 610,109,931 569, 183, 882 
Totals, Net Sales........ 3,711,139,662 | 3,999,384,955 | 4,271,966,438 | 4,480, 088,333 4,758,075, 934 

Dreset Or 

gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 

Totals, Net Sales........ 210,642,160 | 259, 943, 441 299,389,896 317,757,198 343,414,011 
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Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the common carrier segment of the inter- 
city and rural motor carrier industry have been collected on a continuing basis since 1941. 
Statistics of contract carriers are available from 1958. 


9.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1967 and 1968 


Item 


Carriers; Reporeings. 2.35502. ssh.cace meee ee ee No. 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (Motor 
ATTACH DUSINESS))|2.5)..5, A eticea es. «+ seek ees 
Cesetne RCVEMUCS 02 teks acne eons $ 
reight— 
RnierciGy And Tur alee. ove coe. Seles. chasse $ 
1B NE a rc eee A ite ee ieee Oe $ 
(CUN eG eae ae Sr ono OE Ae BE CIS IGE PRRE Eero APE 3 
Cpperacing BOX CMSCS fn tee oa sees ee ats $ 
MATHLCNANGO AI aes Sco meee ce cae roe fees $ 
Wages of drivers and helpers $ 
Other (fuel, insurance, fuel taxes, rents, depre- 
ciation and purchased transportation)....... $ 
PRCEHCE EXPENSE: .. oe Linseed oe Cees seule $ 
Administration and general................... $ 
Net Operating Revenues...................... $ 
Fuel Consumed— 
ASONIN Gc be Uh ite siers. ois ¢ dios Baers onic epee ack 000 gal 
LB EI Weel [ee naa cea NN cent ta ee eee) eS 
Liquefied petroleum gases.................. < 
Employees— 
Average employed during year................ No. 
otalisalarles and! WAGES, sis. ccna slice eee ale $ 
Workmg proprictors 25-8 Slee Bees No. 
Withdrawals of working proprietors........... $ 
Equipment— 
Trucks with gasoline engines.................. No. 


Trucks with diesel engines.................... 
Road tractors with gasoline engines........... 
Road tractors with diesel engines.......... or 
SIOTEE GrAMler sae co oe sateen coat ae eee Oe 
PLYSUCTBa: 2b aan asat cos do -eavat Basa + ae Ae 


Common 

1967 1968 
2,631 2,787 
461,761,519 517, 023,335 
689, 095,785 786,394, 487 
663, 088, 144 755,534,173 
10, 432, 952 11,927,282 
15,574, 689 18, 933, 032 
652,369,491 738,594, 206 
84,276, 480 94,708, 863 
141, 185,349 166, 162,795 
244,839, 608 270,506,477 
19, 406, 506 20,764, 593 
162,661,548 186,451,478 
36,726, 294 47,800, 281 
94,468 98,922 
71,218 81,572 

278 = 
42,918 45,281 
253,989, 426 298, 350, 557 
1,656 1,628 

7,494,661 7,885,714 | 

12,373 13, 054 
859 847 
8,301 8,006 
6,296 7,144 
23, 082 24,810 
3,520 3,809 


Contract 
1967 1968 
1,631 1,635 
135,079,880 147,799,125 
154, 685, 643 174, 790, 255 
144, 471,683 163,165,994 
4,868,572 5,089,111 
5,345,388 6,535, 150 
144,783,888 163, 064,319 
23,736,749 27,136,252 
33,614,607 42,152,487 
60, 120, 203 61,336,069 
4,632,240 5,298,381 
22,680,089 27,141,130 
9,901,755 11, 725,936 
29,795 30,668 
18,323 20,958 
44 a 

7,955 8,922 
45,836,546 57, 264, 334 
1,057 1,028 
5,486, 864 6,221,675 
4,580 5,041 
433 484 
1,762 1,822 
1,498 1,906 
4,295 4,670 
772 753 


Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators.}—Statistics of household 
goods movers and storage operators, summarized in Table 10, were first presented sep- 
arately in 1960; before that date, they were included either with motor carriers—freight 
or with warehousing, depending upon the predominant source of operating revenues of 


the companies concerned. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Carriers—Freight, Part I (Catalogue No. 53-222) 


and Part II (Catalogue No. 53-223). 


+ Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Moving and Storage, Household Goods (Catalogue No. 


53-221). 
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10.—Summary Statistics of Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators, 1964-68 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Companies Reporting.................... No. 228 222 246 287 316 
Inyestment in Land, Warehouses, 
Welticles; 0t¢.5c5: cerjcc sistas cnn $ 33,828,214 | 36,677,325 | 44,415,161 | 52,408,118 | 55,737,683 
TROVOMUOS eieletercts aie o = nis.0.0 4 wiofe ieee oiarcrsnceleiale $ 45,565,248 | 50,829,107 | 69,010,938 | 77,893,273 77, 988, 766 
Cartage tote. ne sce: Acai S 30,532,243 | 33,405,626 | 46,260,871 } 52,858,891 51,642,606 
Storagotes ae eee $ 5, 558, 646 6,716,600 8,707,749 9,600, 643 9, 848, 532 
IPS CKAND Way erae Seeaicton cicero svcioissiere siteevone $ 4,615,712 5,432,317 6,128,807 | 7,582,976 8, 265, 647 
(O)5 (ASAE Gon onnnne no conAcrusrcarancanpts $ 4,858, 647 5, 274, 564 7,913,511 7,900,763 8,231,981 
Operating Expemses....................5. $ 43,395,634 | 47,918,103 | 65,822,360 | 75,447,004 75,808, 295 
IMRINGENATICO ssa tes aee ets e eee ee eer $ 3,206, 190 3,412,197 4,907,822 4,733,003 5,195,969 
Salaries and wages (charged to operations) $ 13,935,847 | 16,437,937 | 21,695,553 | 24,467,961 | 23,266,638 
Wartagelexpenses! vis. cissiisen ean te ews eerns $ 3,332,249 3,117,692 5,461,210 5,501, 160 5,832,441 
Storage expenses... osawcee cae cha te epsie onare $ 2,641,829 2,865,304 | 3,945,071 4,947,441 4,626,319 
Other operating expenses................ $ 20,279,519 | 22,084,973 | 29,812,704 | 35,797,489 | 36,886,928 
Net Operating Revenues................. $ 2,169,614 | 2,911,004 | 3,188,578 | 2,446,269 2,180,471 
Employees— 
Average employed during year........... No. 4,450 4,864 5,927 6,520 6, 296 
Salaries and Wages.........cceccsecsecees $ 19,355,843 | 21,725,734 | 28,578,027 | 33,863,279 | 34,043,804 
Storage Capacity— / 
ousehold!goodsiyeuecie csc cence saee: cu. ft.| 33,888,412 | 35,333,750 | 46,616,388 | 49,165,489 50, 227,473 
Other/shiacw asa ost ee oe aes Thweeleioa seas ce 7,650,548 | 12,630,680 | 15,764,910 | 15,921,747 14,794,663 
Vehicles— 
FUTUCKS Hone replete saw te ota eavete te ee ois f 1,718 1,785 2,082 2,401 2,298 
FP TACLOIS:: cose Sea acts. «foe 797 848 1,037 Ei OG 1,063 
Semi-trailers soe 867 898 1,167 1,212 1,168 
PDPAALODS Meta an ae eee lace ise koe eee tee 26 39 51 145 81 


Passenger Buses.*—The operations of companies predominantly engaged in pas- 
senger bus service are summarized in Table 11. Data refer to the for-hire segment of the 
industry. Only firms engaged in intercity and rural operations and having an annual 
gross revenue of $6,000 or over are covered. Operators predominantly involved in the 
provision of school bus service are not included nor are airport servicing and urban transit 
bus operators. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Passenger Bus Statistics (Catalogue No. 53-215). 


11.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1964-68 


Notr.—Only carriers with annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are included. 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Carriers Reporting.....................65 No. 165 162 158 157 159 
Property Account—Fixed Assets.......... $ 75,007,987 | 73,864,251 | 78,653,611 | 89,301,064 | 94,031,132 
WRCVEMU OS fafa stisscvels Solosiieleeissa aed wom $ 63,170,601 | 68,841,256 | 80,429,354 | 96,017,923 | 92,864,788 
Regular Passenger Service— 
iitercity, andirural eeseoes seceuniioe ae $ 47,945,483 | 52,304,349 | 60,769,147 | 71,417,039 | 67,809,886 
iUrbanvandisuburbantennien.e sce $ 752,507 891,364 | 1,068,730 881,959 1,268,847 
Chartered ‘service ..oie ot et tesicowe en ee $ 7,498,220 | 8,068,519 | 10,101,725 | 14,126,041 | 12,846,385 
Other transportation revenue............. $ 6,974,391 7,577,024 | 8,494,752 | 9,592,884 10,939,670 
Operating Expemses..................0005 $ 57,782,444 | 61,737,884 70,170,546 82,381,236 | 83,746,881 
Aintenance sh. seeicc ¢ haae oe eee ee $ 11,270,499 | 11,573,622 | 12,287,006 | 14,329,270 | 15,176,371 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers. $ 14,875,560 | 16,343,963 | 19,522,951 | 23,326,326 | 22,608,114 
Other transportation expenses............. $ 11,512,062 | 12,851,723 | 14,728,273 | 17,699,664 | 17,935,046 
Operating taxes and licences.............. $ 4,658,792 | 4,578,880 | 5,254,826 | 6,286,545 6,514, 764 
Other operating expenses................5 $ 15,465,531 | 16,394,696 | 18,377,490 | 20,739,431 | 21,512,586 


Net Operating Revenues................. $ 5,388,157 | 7,103,372 | 10,258,808 | 13,636,687 9,117,907 


URBAN TRANSIT SYSTEMS 
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1i.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1964-68—concluded 


Item 


Traffic and Employees— 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
Entercity and turalese ccs .cocet sone: 
Wrpaniand suburban. .....<s.ccesc. +s ss 
Special and chartered service........... 
Bus Miles— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercity and rural. oi... <2 22000060 
Wirban/and suburban dete scislc.c ereeas 4 
Special and chartered service......... 


Gasoline consumed..................0000% gal. 
Dieselcoll Consumed... cscs ccisecercececse 
Employees— 
Average employed during year......... No. 
Total salaries and wages.............+% $ 
IWOKKANE NEOPLICLOFB). S..ckicte -'ereesiecles's No. 
Withdrawels of working proprietors....... $ 
Equipment— 
BRCB em Renee sett eisllonte oes vos <ioielcrs No 
NGRSOLUNG (ooarnc soem sacs Pcie Sines nae ee oe 
ESIEBOL Solace oo ae bile c Peis Coes cwleisiewielees Si 


1964 


46,646,418 
4,571,884 
6,121,076 


94, 124, 250 
1,712,294 
12; 009, 902 
3,703,651 
9,312,916 


4,650 
23,984,134 
48 

117, 859 


2,513 
1,089 
1,424 


1965 1966 1967 
45,606,246 | 49,840,586 | 51,977,079 
4,570,831 | 4,759,006 | 4,011,541 
6,504,753 | 9,053,905 | 11,133,244 
90,704,870 |107,560,495 |122,270,117 
2,062,317 | 2,783,341 | 2,335,233 
12,203,870 | 14,749,766 | 18,351,327 
3,677,222 | 3,551,898 | 3,332,326 
11,040,793 | 13,204,813 | 16,531,222 
4,738 5,192 5,651 
25,854,643 | 30,512,856 | 36,149,606 
53 46 35 
152,718 197,050 133, 872 
2,622 2,746 2,906 
1,086 1,100 1,087 
1,536 1,646 1,819 


1968 


48,697,347 
4,739,623 
11, 291, 166 


112,384, 646 


8 
126,779 


Urban Transit Systems.—The collection of statistical information on urban transit 
systems has been extensively reorganized in recent years because of major changes made 
in the types of vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres. The current 
series, which was started in 1956, includes operations of motor buses, trolley coaches, 
streetcars and subway cars carrying passengers in urban and suburban service. 


12._Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1964-68 


Item 1964 
oe Fares! riipee tae 

OCor buss kane 690, 881, 295 
Trolley coach. 133,197,665 
Streetcar...... 122,023,961 
ereehed ee ees ae ae 38,055, a 

Artored eo oncee ee ek eas 9,662, 1 
Intercity and rural ser- 

vices (all types of ve- 

hiclesywe. oc. thik. ae e 418, 380 

erase lange Runs... No. etek 

ator bus. 7.) 2 ,118, 
Trolley coach............ “6 28,748, 408 
a Pee eS Nie F 20,118,497 
Chartered. 0) « | Sepeizi9 
Intercity and rural ser- 

vices (all types of ve- 

PCR) oe 5 SEC Pa = 721,656 

Fuel Consumed— 
tsi, ua! rat oe eae gal, ee 

BAGIING: 5 cccren eee 7c x ,874,9 

Liquid petroleum gases.. “ 277, 333 
Passenger Vehicles in Ser- 

WAC aces de stn eecure 2s 0. 7,641 
Risier ns 2. oe ae ocs ss os “s 5,609 
Trolley coach... ae 1,122 
Streetcar.... Oe 4 740 
Baway CAP oss 5. scscace Mz 170 


1965 


985,164,840 
678,017,653 
130, 414, 263 
124, 787, 132 
41,373,620 
10,332, 687 


239, 485 


213,779,503 
152,806, 059 
27,654,912 
19,912,282 
9,644,797 
3,495,176 


266,277 


23,149,602 
7,565,509 
256, 069 


7,939 
5,774 
1,096 
735 
334 


1 Tnitial reyenue passenger fares, excluding transfers 


1966 


1,036, 423, 243 
706, 647,281 
116,005, 602 

96,826,090 
104,754,424 
9,852,174 


2,337,672 


240,317,620 
166, 857, 144 
24,545,355 
14,612,818 
30,309,257 

3,502,820 


490, 226 


26,217,292 
6,544,005 
246, 863 


8,483 
6,103 
989 
683 
703 


1967 


1,084, 790,597 
701,378,163 
117,036, 832 

86,038,913 
166,767,061 
11,417,371 


2,157,257 


254, 012,565 
168,948,801 
24,597,530 
13,792,939 
40,630,393 
5,510, 258 


532,644 


28,820,610 
5.857 , 092 
189, 366 


8,737 
6, 384 
975 
675 
703 


1968 


1,055, 636, 787 
693, 882, 668 
113, 794, 199 

76,513,018 
160,670,290 
9, 069, 626 


1,706,986 


257,674,340 
174,305, 754 
24, 231,728 
12,741,032 
41,418, 888 
4,435,569 


541,369 


29,513,200 
4,528,850 
158,386 


8,649 
6, 436 
967 
543 
703 
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12.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1964-68—concluded 
Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Finances— 
Total assets!............. 8 262,078,164 | 288,415,768 318,872,629 335, 141,232 340,413, 655 
Long-term debt!......... $ 145,993,895 | 161,536, 125 177, 127,897 182,564, 138 182,677,670 
Capital stock and surplus! $ 80,824,236 | 82,276,931 87,980, 805 89,744,518 92,392, 244 
Operating revenues....... $ 151,851,962 | 164,054,532 182,551,307 217,835,451 222, 563, 348 
Operating expenses....... $ 151,389,907 | 166,745,551 186, 873, 252 220, 189, 545 230,055,914 
Ratio of expenses to rev- 
CNUCHS Wes Aa een tee p.c. 99.70 101.64 102.37 101.08 103. 36 
Employees............... No. 17,961 18,645 19,694 20,814 21,459 
Salaries and wages....... $ 95,759,397 | 106,345,817 121,270,890 135,387, 582 158,969, 321 


1 Excludes British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 


There are two subway systems in operation in Canada; the Toronto subway was 
officially opened on Mar. 30, 1954 and the Montreal subway went into public use on Oct. 


17, 1966. 


Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents.—There were 484,436 motor vehicle traffic acci- 


dents reported in 1968 compared with 452,759 in the previous year. 


Deaths from such 


accidents numbered 5,429 in 1967 and 5,318 in 1968 as against 3,118 in 1958. Statistics 
for 1968, reported by place of occurrence, are given by province in Table 13 but it should 
be noted that, although motorists are required by law to report accidents, complete statistics 
of these accidents are not available for all provinces. 


13.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1968 


Ye dle 
Item Nfld./P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.) Alta.| B.C. | and_ |/ Canada 
N.W.T 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
Accidents Reported...... 7,083} 1,931|14, 179|11, 005/147, 749/155, 127|19, 526/21, 987/46, 616/58, 300 933)| 484, 436 
Ma tall ndnctacg etna 61 33 206 186} 1,397] 1,346 160 211 351 460 11 4,422 
Non=fatal ean eee sees 1,647| 485] 2,688) 2,607) 29,953] 47,719] 5,839] 4,340] 6,613]13, 299 216] 115,406 
Property damagel....... 5,375) 1,413}11,285) 8,212)116, 399/106, 062/13, 527/17, 436/39, 652/44, 541 706|| 364, 608 
Persons Killed........... 74 39 237 232) 1,672) 1,586 199 264 430 574 11 5,318 
IDriversteeee merece: 20 13 93 68 563 643 81 127} 161} 240 3]| 2,012 
Passengers... cain cee 27 15 67 83 491 491 71 95 155 206 4 1,705 
Pedestrians jets cen est ee 26 9 67 66 463 336 38 32 59 98 4 1,198 
Bicyclists incase — 1 5 12 69 47 4 3 4 ll — 156 
Motorcyclists and 
passengers... sciese aes = 1 4 3 86 65 4 4 16 19 — 202 
Others ic peheacctes se as 1 — 1 =| — 4 1 3 35 — _— 45 
Persons Injured......... 2,490} 789] 3,797) 3,978) 44,510) 71,520) 8,527| 7, 106/10, 467/20, 371 346) 173,901 
Drivers eacre ceca seer 725| 349] 1,378] 1,581] 12,887) 30,968] 3,880] 3,088) 4,338) 8,363 124] 67,681 
Passengers.............. 1,018 324] 1,491] 1,688] 18,806} 28,315) 3,512! 3,383] 4,549) 9,520 172)| 72,778 
Pedestrians..).5. 4. ose 630 80 626 470| 7,992) 7,302 671 429 854} 1,408 27|| 20,489 
Bey Clsts-nadan eects 51 13 99 102} 2,089} 1,736 157 101 164 363 2 4,877 
Motorcyclists and 
passengers............. 51 22 195 129} 2,736} 3,085 284 80 287 697 20) 7,586 
Othersesnecmeritdcen. 15 1 8 8 — 114 23 25 275 20 ] 490 
Total Property 
Damage?........... $000) 3,903} 953) 7,266] 6,563] 83,224) 89,634) 8,863)12, 656/24, 466/33, 281 708) 271,517 


1 All reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 


2 Estimate. 
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PART III.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding shipping is consolidated in the 
Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1952, ¢. 29). Under the Act and its amendments, the Parlia- 
ment of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All Canadian waterways including canals, lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so that 
Canadian shipping must compete with foreign flag shipping. 


Within the region from approximately Havre St. Pierre on the St. Lawrence River 
upstream to the head of the Great Lakes, the carriage of goods or passengers from one 
Canadian port to another Canadian port, commonly known as the coasting trade, is re- 
stricted to ships registered in Canada. Elsewhere in Canada, the coasting trade is open 
to all Commonwealth ships. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, ships in excess of 
15 tons net register and pleasure yachts in excess of 20 tons net are required to be registered; 
ships of lower tonnage may be registered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be 
operated under a Vessel Licence if powered by a motor of 10 hp. or more. Sect. 6 of the 
Act restricts ownership to British subjects or bodies corporate incorporated under the law 
of a country of the Commonwealth or of the Republic of Ireland and having their principal 
place of business in those countries. Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, all Commonwealth ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’, and 
a ship that should be but is not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to 
British ships. Ships in the planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded 
before registry by a Registrar of Shipping at one of the 75 Ports of Registry in Canada. 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services and marine services by the Ministry of Transport and the National Harbours 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; canal traffic and statistics of shipping by 
the Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and shipping subsidies by the 
Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Water Transport Committee, Canadian Transport Commission. 


1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1967-69 


1967 1968 1969 
Province or Territory —————_———_——————. 
: Gross : Gross : Gross 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
DES LOUNCIAN Sean. oe wit hie he a iolostnhod Me eerate. os 163,044 | 1,091 159,707 | 1,063 156,373 
Prince Edward Island 24,721 1,146 38,044 1,197 39,079 
BY Oey COUR So sO aaloa Pinel airetttoe tee nota a PeIOe has 7 201,696 | 7,560 189,722 | 7,042 193, 569 
New Brunswick 151,014 | 2,720 152,561 | 2,790 161,380 
RSREDEG. >... ck os: = 1,091,011 | 3,059 1,066,489 | 3,034 1,023,670 
TCO Te, Bal eee oe toe etn ari Maa SaaS AR tone een 1,100,931 | 2,641 1,108,683 | 2,669 1,110,023 
Manitoba 19,465 109 55,366 112 57,059 
Saskatchewan 108 2 123 2 123 
BEMNAET ERA dot oe eo Se ot ch eT eet oc da ORG 873 15 873 25 2,423 
British Columbia 914,096 | 8,614 945,990 | 9,131 1,049, 224 
Yukon Territory 1,470 ve 1,470 if 1,470 
RL OLAS ae ceee tance rch bitoni ahide ower et erate 26,451 | 3,668,429 | 26,964 | 3,714,028 | 27,072 3,794,393 
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Shipping Traffic.—Table 2 shows the number and tonnage of all vessels (except 
those of less than 15 registered net tons, naval vessels and, for 1962-68, fishing vessels) 


entering Canadian customs and non-customs ports. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1959-68 


Year 


Vessels 


No. 


33,251 
33,397 
31,832 
30,269 
29,169 


29,809 
28,792 
28,871 
27,025 
26,761 


In International Sea- 
borne Shipping 


Registered 
Net Tons 


No. 


67,526, 464 
74,805,002 
77,140,524 
81,942,501 
87,385, 238 


92,799,912 
98, 128,231 
99, 852, 760 
97,488,757 
102,055,092 


In Coastwise 


Shipping 
Registered 
Vessels Net Tons 
No. No. 
110, 702 85,536, 408 
120,125 88, 493,116 
115,339 91,157,708 
112,325 87,767,018 
107, 232 87,257,470 
105, 186 91,007, 726 
99, 153 89, 363, 142 
102, 400 96,648, 426 
95,999 88,639,451 
89, 154 90,767,420 


Totals 

Registered 

Vessels Net Tons 
No. No. 

143,953 153 , 062,872 
153, 522 163,298,118 
147,171 168, 298, 232 
142,594 169,709,519 
136,401 174,642, 708 
134,995 183 , 807, 638 
127,945 187,491,373 
131,271 196,501, 186 
123,024 186,128, 208 
115,915 192,822,512 


3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in International 
Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1968 with Totals for 1967 


Nortre.—Only ports handling over 300,000 tons are listed. 


International Coastwise 
. Total Total 
Province and Port 1968 1967 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 

Newfoundland..................... 1,652,061 | 1,517,520 | 1,549,483 | 2,030,348 | 6,749,412 5,418,210 
HO lyROOd ee eet pen ae eee 530 643, 864 448,740 152 1,093, 286 692,209 
OLDE BLOOK Waa teeter o see oer 352,974 208, 417 42,593 406,964 1,010,948 902,082 

St MOMDIS nes Rien or act citeitccra 11,312 278,418 98,587 487,595 875, 912 897,021 
Bellis land arrevocctvig: <a oonevoret 271,723 _ 250, 533 4,809 527,065 21,069 
IBOU WOO astra e nema toes ions 359, 567 48,194 262 113,595 521,618 632,085 
Rortiaux Basques: sc... seceectee cies: 363 95 45,756 408,845 455,059 387, 460 
Stephenvailleso.sa.cmn come eye 6 365, 069 270 52,166 20,369 437, 874 409, 526 
Prince Edward Island.............. 67,103 140,099 249,096 396,475 852,773 806,967 
Chanlottetownesesseae arate nee 20,529 140,099 239 , 272 367 , 397 767 , 297 663, 293 
IN OVA SSCOUD cL ae recite aes 5,310,807 | 6,108,889 | 4,006,005 | 2,011,240 | 17,436,941 || 15,700,672 
Halilaxtsonaiemn tc seein eiceatetinaaes 2,191,929 4,934,386 2,049,174 475,194 9, 650, 683 9,068, 113 
SVGNCY. eee ena ccn eR as ahoos 139, 319 1,088,752 980,380 | 1,101,942 | 3,305,393 2,348, 857 
Elantsporteer seen ae eee eee 1,752,538 1,873 — -- 1,754,406 1,694,698 
Port, Hawkesbury. eect 526,114 64,379 59,105 40,973 690,571 638, 317 
INOrbheSydney...9. se aieeieccterccrs crs 9,503 126 431,655 53,959 495, 243 404, 608 
itilosNarrows sec. secrete acc ae 200, 269 _ 263, 149 = 463,418 338, 967 
New Brunswick.................... 1,938,252 | 3,472,411 976,943 | 1,080,871 | 7,468,477 7,412,234 
SEEDNHE (GIA suman aoe cdnn nus soem Oe 1,068,114 | 3,076,595 931,012 400,172 | 5,475,893 5,589,741 
Dalhousie eres se ete ee ee 631,584 57,880 — 4,600 694, 064 681,071 
Onehecrentnnen coe Oba 43,099,141 | 15,985,282 | 13,123,492 | 14,359,957 | 86,567,872 || 80,549,577 
Sept fles-Pointe Noire............ 20,782,138 ,422 | 3,878,515 593,913 | 25,946,988 |} 22,665,183 
Montrealers cee ter are 3,418,268 | 5,777,673 | 5,202,313 | 2,975,479 | 17,373,733 || 18,558,103 
Port Cartier. 10,990, 733 742,168 30,712 844,271 | 12,607,884 9,542,085 
Quebeerewnne se orale nocomntne. 2,003,512 1,545,529 136,311 2,979,595 6,664,947 7,045, 488 
Baie Comeau 2,187,075 | 1,147,720 208,608 | 1,212,663 | 4,706,066 4,478,922 
Bore) ee Seer nia a eerivite ace 1,395, 868 820,001 4,317 | 2,314,827 | 4,535,013 4,172,717 
PortwAlivedtiet.ccscsccatotose came 438,658 | 3,440,019 27,088 483,749 | 4,389,514 4,207,351 
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3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unioaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in International 
Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1968 with Totals for 1967—concluded 


Province and Port 


Quebec—concluded 
ATOR -EULVIPTOR: 55.c5- 0 5'eieus elaeieios ceiareta 
Reaves be PICITO a. Perce nce welt oiere 
RontreCoeur,s cr rieieecalc nee esau’ 


Hamilton 


SESS, Scere area 


CURE BODME ven Mee ecctcavele.ss-< deer wre. s 
Colhorme See eorce cae as cso: : 


Thorold ances... >. eee 
ROS LON es nareit crite cho tkccsleotyreens ois 


Wis clin 3: Bo tateteiers «(ejnistae er 
Port Stanley 
Michipicoten Harbour............. 
OMEN SOUR aac wers score arsievecrsrarne 
Osha waster aocpanascteleer econ 


LA EW TET ie 28 Se ee en es oe 


PINCH LUUPCE Gra. oe encase kates ate sisi 
IO WOM EVOL. sooo erndn Socormerclreer 


(Ce ee eee ee coe 


ELOXAGL At reentry acts ceih s 5.00 


PASTS DEN oe arene wins eeeniades 
FReaorner ATM sre, ones asec eres « 
MB PIEL POLE Ny caine. aleve crncis saree amare 
Deca Rallsy scons ae eeeacdeee 
PUAMIAXIION gp hatG cores vac eerie soe 


Northwest Territories.............. 


International Coastwise 
Total Total 
1968 1967 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1,080,964 888,784 28,881 | 1,100,917 | 3,099,546 3,056, 456 
62,820 — 1,748, 456 19,930 | 1,831,206 1,804,625 
410,170 746, 674 104, 126 84,625 | 1,345,595 1,227,677 
— _— 848,374 33,702 882,126 723,962 
3,379 64,929 4,279 572,335 644, 922 579, 922 
10, 257 35, 881 50,038 418,709 514, 885 549,104 
9,604,706 | 22,626,893 | 16,489,285 | 16,517,754 | 65,238,638 | 63,038,430 
3,726,301 241,131 8, 457, 580 1,037,939 | 13,462,951 15,270,424 
257,812 | 7,150,808 489,091 | 4,100,713 | 11,998,424 || 10,593,080 
205, 657 3,305,040 154,419 2,044, 936 5,710,052 5,758,745 
263,349 3,095, 638 187,475 1,698, 826 5, 245, 288 4,604, 223 
209, 807 1,324,519 2,291,739 433, 590 4,259,655 3,912,345 
aa 3,026,029 267,244 225,927 | 3,519,200 || 3,245,609 
595,138 1,412,623 679,572 514, 489 3,201,822 2,950,381 
1,380,705 207 , 323 221,833 558,516 2,368,377 2,272,877 
= 5,525 415,514 1,613,729 2,034,768 1,647,611 
= _ 1,433, 962 = 1, 483, 962 881,734 
423,340 46,094 539,294 317,492 | 1,326,220 1,408,691 
793,292 98,077 288,771 12,230 1,192,370 1,134,508 
570,999 479,119 14,061 fale 1,115,310 1,041,986 
9,912 150,805 132,092 436, 659 729,468 832,191 
728,979 _— — _— 728,979 722,693 
126,333 300,319 267 254,300 681,219 667,099 
29,738 140,862 | 15, 464 340,786 526, 850 480, 508 
= 14,904 _ 413,150 428, 054 396, 691 
— 29,735 39,039 353,212 421,986 540,424 
= 98,727 13,258 253,994 365,979 335, 828 
122,849 1,590 192,258 45,110 361,807 305, 559 
_ 39,196 39,010 268,701 346, 907 372,005 
468 198, 397 — 142,871 341,736 273 , 462 
668,221 43,941 14,133 93 726,388 667,771 
668 , 221 43,941 14,133 93 726 , 3888 667,771 
24,371,015 4,224,703 | 19,721,105 | 19,705,407 | 68,022,230 66,467,965 
12,955,584 2,400,032 5, 483, 821 4,951,621 | 25,791,058 24,084,527 
1,467,702 215,501 1,946,003 1,435,216 5,064, 422 5,266,770 
490 , 366 89,791 285,151 1,980,306 2,845,614 2,615, 637 
932 , 247 59,072 224,560 1,502,059 2,717,938 2,709,471 
1,310,555 113,125 366, 200 656,719 2,446,599 2,544,878 
755, 662 51,660 62, 937 1,067, 683 1,937,942 1,644,998 
76,570 — 1,157, 167 677,073 1,910,810 2,223,299 
723,984 401,787 157, 264 408 , 340 1,691,375 1,457,815 
261,102 73,472 387,052 708,618 1,480,244 1,547,062 
897 , 227 33,719 30, 633 434,314 1,395,893 1,345,288 
192,572 => 884, 226 30,588 1,107,386 992,232 
134,701 575,541 106, 253 83,226 899,721 773,107 
28, 427 1,624 39,645 821,057 890,753 1,117,976 
1,800 —_— 119,172 712,724 833, 696 845, 288 
377,310 _ 393,061 5, 883 776, 254 627,548 
425,959 13,747 108, 807 121,696 670, 209 764,062 
523,194 _ 33, 673 477 557, 344 685, 592 
532,376 _ 12,498 5,152 550, 026 695, 168 
— _— 535; 322 13,589 548,911 491,777 
—_— _ 10,641 510,394 521,035 536,194 
_— _— 353,301 65,978 419,279 698, 117 
1, 488 —_ 319,380 30, 984 351, 852 418,773 
30, 206 40,231 150,610 112,130 300, Lae 645, 854 
10, 282 27,512 230, 263 60, 650 328, 657 494,361 
_ 10,131 1,174 53,147 64,452 60,052 
86,711,306 | 54,129,869 | 56,130,716 | 56,155,292 |253,127,183 | 240,121,878 
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The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. These 
include cargoes for or from foreign countries and cargoes loaded and unloaded in coastwise 
shipping, i.e., domestic freight moving between Canadian points. There is, as well, the 
in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without loading or unloading 
and the movement from one point to another within the harbour, which in many ports 
amounts to a large volume. 


Shipping statistics, which cover traffic in and out of both customs and non-customs 
ports, do not include freight in transit or freight moved from one point to another within 
the harbour. Table 4 shows the principal commodities loaded and unloaded in foreign and 
coastwise shipping at the 12 ports handling the largest cargo volumes in 1968. These ports 
handled 66.8 p.c. of all Canada’s international shipping and 45.0 p.c. of the coastwise trade. 
The specific commodities shown are those transported in volume and often in bulk form. 


4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 


the Largest Tonnages in 1968 
Note.—Only commodities totalling over 50,000 tons are listed. 


International Coastwise 
Port and Commodity Total 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 

tons tons tons tons tons 
Montreal tscsesntte constr ee A ae 3,418,268 | 5,777,673 | 5,202,313 | 2,975,479 || 17,373,733 
WHat moment Si eee: 0) 2 email 1,121,593 039 = 1,642,917 || 2,794,549 
Bel Olle eee Me. ee ND mnt ip 126,604 | 1,734,863 | 3,012,714 65,412 || 4,939,593 
Gasoline ad 285,022 | 1,401,777 = 1,686,799 
-= 689,759 ~- — 689,759 
26 105,079 5,940 350, 189 461, 134 
55 369, 521 10 — 369, 586 
34, 183 304, 293 3,743 3,798 345, 967 
qi — 21 312,258 312,356 
154 306, 221 — —- 306, 375 
43,422 160, 427 15,561 36, 443 255, 853 
216,127 4,767 17 300 221,211 
195,711 30 5,094 3, 665 204,500 
Lubricating oil] and’grease............-...0-+.:: 978 56, 280 137,821 8,974 204,053 
Scoucturalishapessscceeer eee nce ao eee ee 19,751 143,778 21,947 1,801 187,277 
IB Che cant orn ori: GeO act tomar OR eae ee 30 -- — 180, 987 181,017 
Cement rns oats oo ee 277 15,881 122,002 _ 138, 160 
Petroleum coal products, n.é.8...............05: 9,567 3,471 93,194 26,011 132,243 
Copperjandialloyst-eews aoe oe ere 123,118 15332 704 2,773 127,927 
Ia ChIMEry Aias esse Sense eh ita hte Oe eee 28,033 51,874 37,811 6, 427 124,145 
Oatsrer ce ae Bots cuidate ote ad soo va salen w Sue keene ete kane 15,044 —_ —_ 98,625 113, 669 
Organie;chemicalsn:e:e sa: hice pee 43,625 65,556 945 30 110, 156 
DOV beans ate Om aise eh ordoracsacds Mee reine 50,902 21,098 34,284 106, 284 
Miscellaneous food preparations, 7.€.8........... 15,332 10,635 62,959 9,107 98,033 
Molasses jerudeye,. fa en ae canoes _ 95,374 — _— 95,374 
Passenger auto and chassis.................00:: 16, 823 62, 884 466 1,301 81,474 
INickel-coppemmores nse ena aoe tant 81,087 341 -- — 81,428 
Personal and household goods.................. 10,347 41,446 23,670 487 75,950 
Crude non-metallic minerals, n.€.8.............- 62, 623 4,705 44 — 67, 372 
Other commodities not listed.................. 1,202,829 | 1,212,997 255, 973 189,690 2,861,489 
WV AIRCOUVER = Bar het csc teh. ha ee ee 12,955,584 | 2,400,032 | 5,483,821 | 4,951,621 || 25,791,058 
Wiha (Saereeu hie <7. hae iie ix” ener dye alae 4,343, 192 112 22,635 = 4,365,939 
Pulp wooden amencnic<tretmesaniat it ees 286,159 — 2,343,285 413,113 3,042,557 
Sand and eravelogentscncteee ase eee are cars ee 14,500 463, 360 28,265 | 1,885,455 2,341,580 
ium beranattim bern. seeks. disse eee 1,281,188 19, 432 153, 960 177, 465 1,632,045 
Bota bt yes atc icine deb tcianc MOT Me robe 1,617,685 197 852 310 1,619,044 
[Boy gets Ne Og OCIS GA RERANCH ea ha One 156,048 4,374 150,988 | 1,193,962 1,505,372 
Bie Mt eee ok tien 0 Sete tar case Pee eerie ev 95, 336 176,977 1,018,977 1,291,323 
Coal Mbibuminouss..acee setae dee eee ee. 1,091, 869 5 142 — 1,092,016 
Sal phupin’ Oress eased ee on ae ee 1,037,518 _— 21,907 — 1,059, 425 
Bul Men ano Nae oo Rees tele cae ecscee a 506,786 36 5, 000 343 , 837 855, 659 
Hogerediuel oe Vie eee een: = ak ae ee eae 52,900 = 694,520 11,100 758,520 
BATION ata erteictsc tek Mon siti hen ea oe Ee 542,890 — 1 _— 542,891 
Dalit emerentaettt nc cis starderdiyeie neti te qaeteee teeter — 321,559 93,592 508 415,659 
Gasoline ert Pitter mata dee on ee 23,575 534 374, 203 298 398,610 
TAMEStONGM ocetrore ca toc on ara wale Meee 44,224 = 51 340,491 384,766 
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4,—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1968—continued 


International Coastwise 
Port and Commodity — Total 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons 

Vancouver—concluded 
PBospliace nGcks soy ack at ose cnn ree OR Mee ae — 383 , 092 — — 383 , 092 
ROMS TLE eee se ase MIA tains vaintens atanie oattetes hrs 27,181 - 59 355,141 382,381 
EL ADOSCOU Moen Ne are ere ae ection hier 330,991 _- — -- 330,991 
PRO pAT O COCMIICRIS acid @ Meanie oe amram 3,746 55,315 195,370 43 254,474 
Copper ore and concentrates.................05. 208, 096 23,990 _- 3,100 235, 186 
As Dastos memes cers ctine sia chew cateeaen bans 77,703 125, 238 507 _— 2038, 448 
Retroleum coal productss..0.ssanccc vse enasmeu st 174,193 118 6, 858 — 181,169 
SU STTSTT Ts aah cae AR Oe ae See nen Sr Par 18,451 5,846 7,114 121,575 152,986 
[PL SSI Ca) AJ A aan 145,279 — = = 145,279 
URE ACL Tan ee eet Oe ae ee See SOT 1 92,387 — — 92,388 
TiS ce AEA VB e, Samet olates ainee geet bor OM Mena 79,607 — _ _ 79,607 
HeruiliZers sec ccwge kes ted since dey een e Welton 63,757 3, 866 6,321 39 73,983 
SUPOLULHLIS HADES calories caaeicisnire cee iee aMiee 11,603 52,324 8, 884 449 73, 260 
Miscellaneous food preparations, 7.@.8........... 14,500 20,186 35, 909 18 70,613 
Mir raniahomy Calico. a. sess semen ce ane eis ss 7,748 7,809 54, 857 65 70,479 
Pinueanu sheet Steel inns nos yance sans fess cakes 59 68, 302 463 400 69,224 
IMAGhinerny Sirens mines 5 Abe. oe cone le mane 3,348 23, 853 30, 423 9,540 67, 164 
BVENECC ALG: Phy; WOOU aN.G shes ccm. teisninke wee ooke 28, 433 30,220 2,171 184 61,008 
Other commodities not listed.................. 667,018 520,900 226,507 144, 495 1,558,920 
Septlies=Pomte Nore.) o4.0455. 456 tae 20,782,138 692,422 | 3,878,515 593,913 || 25,946,988 
Front Gre ANG CON CENGTABES 4. <:<:5j04n, 10.0 10% capaho alee aes 20,777,996 _ 3,719, 866 — 24, 497, 862 
GWOT Oe eee SPE oh ore wicties cure. — 485,505 2,829 205, 580 693,914 
PSELCOUTUC Ca ee ns tees ee ten See aah ee = 163,257 — — 163, 257 
Other commodities not listed.................. 4,142 43 , 660 155, 820 388, 333 591,955 
AMAT GS WEN gee ie SR enn aaa oe naoe 3,726,301 241,131 | 8,457,580 | 1,037,939 | 13,462,951 
MLE ey oma Os cas eG an Oe ee Tee eae 263,819 _ 5,429,740 _ 5,693, 559 
Fron:ore and Concentrates. 00... csecce cece es 2,655,972 —_— 1,687, 204 — 4,343,176 
NB ATER HP cae ara Si ee EERE o cartes ETHERS Cue SNORT RCH 150, 657 _ 576,255 —_ 726,912 
(ORR 2 tere Ae be SE US Bee ne reece ee, ae 17,772 —_— 328, 102 _— 345, 874 
PAWL WOO eevee Lice seo e rte sao eo Rene we 63, 800 -- 37,500 157,500 258, 800 
Vive Goh vay IEE, 8 Agere tat earn eee A es PRP — — — 186, 587 186,587 
GGal a DIPUTHINOUS ais os Seles Sacelel as ose aera beet _ 169,817 — — 169,817 
BARS RCO. Pee Hee Lm Cieysin hoe ee IE Stewie repens aoe 92,705 — 67,368 — 160,073 
DUCTUS DEM Uae materia chee ee CONE « oulae oe np loomeke 149, 808 _— 1,998 _— 151, 806 
MEAAOLIN ON Aare ee Aton va rae cane ale _ —_ — 139, 434 139, 434 
EAborana sneet Steclon. cou jute sods Senieoe eee — 342 87 126,751 127, 180 
Hulls screenings: and Chaff. .)..o..<cec00+s0808 81,650 _— 43 , 908 a 125, 558 
ebas hier ete oe aoe h raeioes (acmasieabee wen 113,885 -— — — 113, 885 
Ulin ee mete cca ey ttn Pee aR ets = _ = 105, 280 105, 280 
RMR OA DILGER e nce carnation ee nltaneh nei 26,975 — 70,695 170 97,840 
WWEALG cert MAUL AL OTIS Saye, ce ois hb ace eters voxeietiee hiere — — — 72,415 72,415 
LR eV hs mobiiern Sire eRe EL ee ioe ree re ECT aOe 58, 604 — 27,648 —- 86, 252 
Other commodities not listed................-- 50, 654 70,972 187,075 249, 802 558, 503 
POPe CAQtleryce tae os tee a eo seis hate ato To 10,990,733 742,168 30,712 844,271 || 12,607,884 
TOM ONE CONCEMUTALES: ssa psthiceaec oe ose snnasen ae 9,620,879 — 29,792 — 9,650, 671 
VERO Ge tattee es Necten Soin, nck hap totals iat te ast Reale 1,162,461 414,157 —_— 811,040 2, 387, 658 
TENG Te) BGT eclh elt SR INS ie ao AP one — 86,068 — 11,110 97,178 
Other commodities not listed................-- 207 , 393 241,948 920 oto 472,377 
AMET MLAADTR eet eaten Techs aslo laac Ce Nee, sine wlsiale 257,812 | 7,150,808 489,091 | 4,109,713 || 11,998,424 
Tron ore concentrates = 2,371,395 — 3,538,441 5,909, 836 
CO GODA DUAN OLS patron ee 6 tela acc aieicctthcieitincs slaences _- 4,143,500 — — 4,143,500 
ERIE OILE teeny or meee eae: Sean dies eines Se csieteei — 218, 256 _— 302, 246 520, 502 
Plate anc sheet Stoel s..se s ceras.e > asia islels’ es maine pad 78,755 12,935 199,540 2,782 294,012 
WY esa fin ecto nieve, dieteteicloicd <frcartt h siaiclasacteieietals alaihie — _ 73,488 104, 732 178, 220 
Pus nite 7 en Se te ke ae chee tee o 56 124, 806 — — 124, 862 
Other commodities not listed...............05. 179,001 279,916 216,063 152,512 827,492 
MEMES SO ortietic ete ee RG tet tacinta stats actors 2,191,929 | 4,934,386 | 2,049,174 475,194 9,650, 683 
rile pettolenin mays cance te ati ca tiger ines. — 3,146,052 — = 3, 146,052 
TEES Wes BERNESE AEA arb oe ed 37,001 1,404,075 1,419,034 113,627 2,973, 737 
Mee RTE wy eee etic ones oaleee sae ete wie et 1,542,409 _ 6,831 — 1,549,240 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1968—concluded 


International Coastwise 
Port and Commodity Total 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Malifax—concluded 
Gasoline Aaeow. pie sae oo raieioae soe eee 368 25,327 586, 149 107,069 718,913 
VICES acaaent ey Meratats slassttrost ity eter sun stare eisiane ote oases 218, 482 — _ 158, 126 376,608 
Wien UilOUTS uae ctaceirs meer yon ee nea 72,241 2 2,548 = 74,786 
Other commodities not listed.................. 321,428 358, 930 34,617 96,372 811,347 
QU CCC ian. deeeras seis cies ko ee asi ete susiaree 6 2,003,512 | 1,545,529 136,311 | 2,979,595 6,664, 947 
Rael oles eect waits Rakes, diets het ee sorte _— 874,597 88,372 622,193 1,585, 162 
WW iG Gi ee yento ora ars abt tetecess Mate eho tatene a tes 598,275 121,895 — 521,520 1,241,690 
Pil Dp WOO GMa tive nice anon rehtese hie oes erie 6,719 — — 903,178 909, 897 
GasOlineeae cei ne te mctite Renee _ 94,307 20,146 594,998 709, 446 
Zine Ore:concentratess. .aaeee ahora 482,297 — — _— 482,297 
(CORD rnc etree ee eee a Crake 124, 268 281,429 15 _ 405,712 
INewspritite ee: Nestsnstaucie ces arene: 311, 204 a = = 311,204 
BS ALLOY: Hee eee eee Cone eee ees 6,905 7,600 — 153,362 167, 867 
INGER OS 0 Ronan aOe IC OOREGD GOUT OMOL Tee CONC RATE 161,458 — — — 161,458 
Oates oe easy Mee at aiaiak MeO EE ees — — 249 62,888 63, 137 
Goals bibuminousie + terse ae Oe noes ee eee _— 12,1738 1 46, 709 58, 883 
Other commodities not listed.................. 312,386 153, 528 27,528 74,752 568, 194 
TorontOsn cece Pion eae eee oes Be eae 265,657 | 3,305,040 154,419 | 2,044,936 5,710, 052 
Coalfiibuminouss:. mate eee eos 153 | 2,018,590 — 602,145 2,620,888 
ueloi as weer eae me docace sete mies 36 137,734 80, 492 454, 829 673,091 
GOMION UE ecsyerael ae dione ies srenehe are urls oo ene torn ae Nere 54 670 — 360,517 361,241 
SOVDGANS. aoc teen te tenis aeieare 800 247,999 _ 24,134 272,933 
SS ini ten eit SAIS See eRne re as — 72,067 _ 195,515 267, 582 
Wiltearteporin cccmation set neces — — 13,334 155,819 169,153 
Raw sugar _— 142,712 — — 142,712 
GasOlING te tet teen cae ea eaeee —_ — 60,135 73,789 133,924 
Soybeantoily meal and cakey..sceeey cccnss sce 57,500 —_— — — 57,537 
Other commodities not listed. ......00.0....+-< 147,077 685, 268 458 178,188 1,010,991 
SALV tr UO NIM ee ret ee cece hile cere cca cecuminrers 1,068,114 | 3,076,595 931, 012 400,172 5,475,893 
Grudepetroleutn ss nhac s raeearee ccaee. clone. _ 2,047,603 “= — 2,047,603 
TATEN GSU etatas acer eene caehen Ree Bios orctar a Rosen h HORROR 21,730 540, 785 630, 566 203 , 682 1,396, 763 
(GAS OME Hers sete hacen Meee ees ite eee — — 261,529 147,366 408, 895 
Wea sir ctr ete eras to fuel rocich see mule et suite ace tes 262,343 _ —_ = 262,343 
RA WABUSAT Soto tale oe piece crsctrous s buieteastelstes este rev atarers — 250,518 _ _ 250,518 
Wiheatalour yim sac smo emcee cat ncaieiien cen 167,491 — 5,374 — 172,865 
ING wSpPLIn bacon Hector a iiuccectn ancien a ret aroma nec: 101,719 — —_— — 101,719 
Other commodities not listed.................. 514,831 237, 689 83,543 49,124 835, 187 
Sanlt:Ste Maries nos. seek cera cic. 263,349 | 3,095,638 187,475 | 1,698,826 5, 245, 288 
CoalPbituminouse hotecceoe nena eae ae ae eects — 2,453, 438 — — 2,453, 438 
Tron'ore and concentrates.....0...0.ssse-0cccces _— 122,342 —_— 1,252,471 1,374, 813 
DAMES CONG ee nave yare Giee emaie cena sea ert te ero ne — 487,964 —_— — 487,964 
ECMO er re peat Nore, er care arate strate: ins crete ieee ns — 8,333 2,748 292,251 303, 332 
Plate and! sheet steely). sess. cack Uemasscnewes 42,568 _ 88, 565 517 131,650 
Gasoline weenie a siecle inracal toot eee re os —_ — = 117,976 117,976 
PAGATOM Me eC er roe aie ie cee ene 114,962 _ — — 114, 962 
Primary iron and steel, 7.€.8...........000000005 72,398 — 13,670 — 86,068 
Other commodities not listed.................. 33,421 23,561 82,492 35,611 175, 085 
Bate Comeau sno cen oc one 2,137,075 | 1,147,720 208,608 | 1,212,663 4,706, 066 
Wi OevG a. crite tee rusctotao cei r sacra ae 1,121,681 295,849 765 903,819 2,322,114 
(CO NaREGane Abo AGaOOR nee ec cairn eae cacaes 366, 334 417,556 _ _ 783,890 
INGWADIINGE, centric. sateen haan ote 835,141 _ — _— 335, 141 
TRAN ay q3teXe Se iqasad tram ei ascrnee Gltto duke ene 99,921 — 176,645 1,002 277,568 
TNT Osh tee cio a eee ae aE Cen CRM BORO arta dene — 110, 293 — 81,367 191,660 
Soyibeanse.ter cerns ake eee ed 88, 563 88, 566 _ _ 177, 129 
ATumina and bauxite OLresansssaecaeeeeoeei snes — 118,853 a — 118, 853 
ements eo ie a hon See oon — 15 _— 79,906 79,921 
SAVIN ANTI Hees ts ie ae eee eric Reema oe 52,998 125 24, 426 50 77,594 
Other commodities not listed.................. 72,442 116, 463 6,772 146,519 342,196 


large transport companies, facing increasing competition in 
satisfying present-day demand for fast and efficient move- 
ment of commodities and people, have become multi-transport 
and production operations. Canada Steamship Lines, for 
instance, is a mover by water and by land. It operates a large 
inland fleet of bulk carriers.and fast package freighters built 
in its own shipyards, a trucking fleet with heavy-haulage 
trailers fanning out in every direction across the continent, 
intercity bus services moving thousands of people daily, and 
all the necessary terminal facilities. 
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Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses for 
handling of general cargo, and special equipment for bulk freight of all kinds. Facilities 
may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain 
elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, vessel repair docks. 


Nine of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board and 11 other major harbours are administered by Harbour Commissions, which 
include municipal as well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are 
some 300 public harbours under the direct supervision of the Ministry of Transport, admini- 
stered under rules and regulations approved by the Governor General in Council. Harbour 
masters are appointed by the Minister of Transport for these harbours, their remuneration 
being paid from fees levied on vessels, under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 


Throughout the country there are several thousand wharves and breakwaters admini- 
stered by the Ministry of Transport under the Government Harbours and Piers Act. 
These facilities are for the accommodation of cargo ships and commercial fishing craft 
and are under the general supervision of the Ministry of Transport District Marine Agents. 
Wharfingers, whose remuneration is determined as a percentage of wharfage fees collected, 
are appointed for the direct supervision of these public wharves and floats. The wharves 
are designed to accommodate the smallest fishing or pleasure craft or the largest ocean- 
going vessels, according to local requirements. At many ports, in addition to public 
harbour works operated by the administering authority, there are extensive dock and 
handling facilities owned by private companies including railway, lumber, pulp and paper, 
coal, steel, iron ore, petroleum, grain, fish and other industries moving large volumes of 
bulk materials. 


In 1969, the harbours of Canada handled more than 245,609,000 tons of cargo in 
223,000 vessel arrivals and departures in international seaborne and coastwise shipping. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of St. John’s (Nfid.), Halifax, 
Saint John (N.B.), Belledune (N.B.), Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Rivitres, Montreal, 
Churchill and Vancouver; grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne in Ontario; and 
the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal. 


The installation of full container-handling facilities at several of the ports under NHB 
administration highlighted 1969 activities. During the year 38,000 full containers passed 
through the Port of Montreal following the opening of the first full container terminal there 
in late 1968. Interim container services were also available at Halifax, Saint John, Quebec 
and Vancouver while work continued on the provision of permanent facilities at the four 
ports to be in operation in 1970. The first outerport in the Americas, the Roberts Bank 
development at Vancouver, was completed and in operation in April 1970. This 50-acre 
facility for the bulk-handling of coal was created mainly from material dredged from the 
area and is connected with the British Columbia mainland by a three-mile causeway. 


Facilities at the larger harbours are listed in Table 5, and summary traffic statistics 
for 1968 and 1969 in Table 6. 
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5.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1969 


Nore.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 


National Harbours Board. 


Item Halifax Saint John Quebec noe Montreal Vancouver 

Minimum depth of approach 

CARS DOC Pp ee ee 5 eee ft. 70 30 30 35 35 39 
Harbour railway............ miles 104 64 26 5 61 78 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc. No. 88 34 40 18 135 109 
Length of berthing.......... ft. 35,445 24,931 23,500 9,188 74,000 40, 632 
Transit-shed floor space..... sq. ft.| 1,451,902 938, 000 754,000 482,365 3,725,000 1,748,600 
Cold storage warehouse 

(ON TING Aye Jane ne a See cu. ft.| 1,719,000 900,000 500, 000 — 2,900,000 3,633,297 
Grain Elevators— 

AS aHOLL yaract seme eins cross bu. 5, 152,500 3,000,000 8,000, 000 9,300,000 22,262,000 21,775,500 

Loading rate.......... bu. per hr. 102,000 150, 000 60,000 55,000 728,000 280,000 
Floating crane capacity...... tons 80 65 80 — 365! 130 
Coal dock storage capacity “ — -- 250,000 400, 000 175,000 110,000 
Oil tank storage capacity.... gal. |271,280,000 | 41,346,500 |180,502,083 | 44,634,550 |1,279,000,000 | 320,636,236 


1 Includes a St. Lawrence Seaway crane of 275-ton capacity. 


The capital values of the fixed assets administered by the Board at Dec. 31, 1969, 
amounted to $404,558,351; this figure includes expenditure on all buildings, machinery and 
durable plant improvements less deductions for depreciation, and therefore represents a 
fair approximation of the present value of the properties. The total amount advanced by 
the Federal Government to the National Harbours Board for capital expenditure during 
1969 was $7,980,245, distributed as follows: Halifax, $2,279,000; Saint John (N.B.), $16,084; 
Quebec, $1,740,000; Churchill, $81,000; Vancouver (Roberts Bank), $1,993,167; and Van- 


couver (Burrard Inlet Crossing), $1,870,994. 


6.—Summary Traffic Statistics for Harbours Administered by the National Harbours 
Board, 1968 and 1969 


Grain 
Vessel Vessel Cargo 
Port or Elevator Arrivals Tonnage Tonnage wings 
No. No. No. bu. 
Bue ba Ss eNEee eG. dors «cies cles arn eetclovs.e crakeerecetercie 1968 1,908 1,979, 683 789,178 

1969 1,964 1,992,937 879,793 ace 
RLM AR So Ie Nit NOI o ale ose as are Oot lstaeis cient ee 1968 3,245 6,498, 523 9,938,916 10,437,281 
1969 2,995 6,713,657 10,553, 997 15,572,825 
PSP G Nd OMIA, Sytner eta tera arate oa caer arersiess.c s eleiatorstntereiars 1968 1,875 4,101,951 5,728,954 9,227,858 
1969 1,687 4,272,844 6,282,729 13,039, 236 

(Gl ROSS a Ces Net cepa A Oe dae er ee on eR 1968 146 310,918 659, 530 ere 

1969 126 278,942 641,772 AD 
TEES OI ee hs Es ec area b kak cP a olaral cokes seit 1968 2,286 6, 568,000 6,796,275 47,178,218 
1969 2,406 6,537,000 7,439,871 54,027,672 
ISVS EE hat les ae ae ar 6 pA ros ARE RRS ae ene CISION 1968 1,482 3,281,690 3,499, 226 27,391,553 
1969 1,445 3,281,559 3,733,060 30,063,537 
CUTEST a Soe geld Ae GAR tt ci aoc GRICICerS eee 1968 5,657 22,289, 839 20,270,698 93,032,215 
1969 5,309 21,995, 112 20,538,174 86,771,535 
EER EOG Lae. th che tomeaate dio bee a oe eee nis ly Sarees 1968 2 : 10,428,735 
1969 10,345, 937 
L101 99 Got ave) 1 Oe a IRE aotl RCS TRIS Creo 1968 4,666,835 
1969 os, ee 3,630,173 
ROPEMATOLEUNL 5.05 wh c/s ads a cave Ricoh ee Cen eter. Se ese 1968 76 309 , 538 752,303 22,974, 446 
1969 86 282,577 720,044 22,305,084 
OST TS IRAE. Pe RS ee 1968 21,104 22,348,013 24,173,764 189, 528, 114 
1969 19,105 21,283,905 23,080, 469 162,292,838 
TU OURIG oe ein Patni ha oe Oe a oe 1968 37,794 67,761, 634 72,781,405 414,865, 255 
1969 35,144 66,743,440 74,099,525 398,048, 837 
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Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Transport, together with those under the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland 
from salt water. 


Those included under the two classifications—Seaway canals and Ministry of Transport 
canals—are listed in Table 7 with their locations, lengths and lock complement. In 
addition to these, the federal Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrew’s 
Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at 
Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few small locks are operated by provincial 
authorities. 

During 1969, 97,357,234 tons of freight and 19,710 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 108,274,370 tons of freight and 20,378 vessels during 1968. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 
Vessels locking at Sault Ste Marie during 1969 carried 192,891 passengers as compared 
with 138,011 in 1968. 


7.-—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or the Ministry of Transport 


Locks 


Length Ane ‘i 4 
Name Location of Minimum Dimensions 
Channel | No. |———————__—_- 
Length | Width | Depth 
roiles ft. {t. ft. 
Seaway Canals! 
Main Route— 
South Shoresss. ......eeees Montreal to Caughnawaga............ 20 2 766 80 30 
BeaUharnoisscencaleieee i sicle Melocheville to Lake St. Francis..... 15 2 766 80 30 
Froquois then scteosta cent TroquolsuPointrmascrmeceeeee caer 1 1 766 80 30 
Welland sansccsisan ctetecncos Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, Lake Erie............... 27.60 8 859 80 30 
Non-toll— 
Lachine (not through 
Canal) Saeirereaereretiloeeee Montreal to Lachine................++ veo 2 270 45 14 
Sault Ste Marie........... ; St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste Marie. . 1.38 1 900 60 18.25 
Ministry of 
Transport Canals 
Atlantic Area— 
@ansoiCanaliie.n. sss sec Canso Causeway, N.S..............6. 0.78 1 820 80 32 
StwPotersan5.e.cPaeciec St. Peter’s Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, 
CapeibretongN..S:.5 eases 0.50 1 300 47.4 17 
Richelieu River— 
S6xOurs sche enoucnoacer StvOutsy Queseeeeona ace soe atteee 0.12 1 339 45 12 
@hamiply excesses Chambly to St. Jean, Que............ 11.76 9 PBI || PRR 6.5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
SlesANNS Mensa tenceenee Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa ; 
IR EVGr Saw aetiensan ance ere 0.62 1 200 45 9 
@arillon greece sates Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River....... 0.50 1 200 45 9 
idea. ates Ottawa to Kingstonseccrs..2..+- sen ne 123,53 47 134 33 5.5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch). 6.12 2 134 33 5.5 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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7.—_Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority or the Ministry of Transport—concluded 


Name 


Ministry of 
Transport Canals— 
concluded 


Lake Ontario to Georgian 
Bay— 
Trent 


ee es 


1 Minimum depth of Seaway canals is 27 feet and minimum width 200 feet. 


Location 


Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
borough 
Peterborough lock to Big Chute 
Big Chute Marine Railway........... 
Big Chute to Port Severn 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Branch) 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
Branch) 


Locks 
Length Minimum Dimensions 
fo) 
Channel No. 
Length | Width | Depth 
miles ft. ft. ft. 
88.74 18 175 33 82 
. aeeete 143.71 22 134 33 c 
NOSE Eee ee 8.11 1 100 25 6 
10.00 1 142 33 6 
25.00 — — — 4.5 
7.53 _ _ _ 8.53 


Wiley-Dondero canal and two locks 


near Massena, N.Y., are in United States territory; dimensions are approximately the same as those of Canadian 


facilities, 
elevation of 243 feet. 


2 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six-foot draught. 


3 With Lake Ontario at 


8.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Registry of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1960-69 


Norz.—Figures include duplications where vessels pass through two or more canals, 


Canadian United States United Kingdom Other 
Navigation 

Season F 5 4 i 

Registere Registere Registere . | Registere 

Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

POD) Sorin ge cotistels sioeine sonnet. 19,816 | 28,963,294 | 5,046 | 3,660,931 | 1,303 | 3,971,587 | 3,464 9,455,739 
MOGI Petes te te ace cates utes 17,332 | 32,531,256 | 3,307 | 2,515,262 | 1,845 | 6,294,753 | 3,496 | 10,065,901 
Da Zeca cis dananvatssactrsaia aletonafe vere 13,836 | 31,677,612 | 3,524 | 4,045,470 | 1,988 | 6,679,909 | 3,538 | 11,017,809 
Pabadod ak situa sites @ oe ceria 13,821 | 38,040,238 | 38,106 | 4,016,111 | 1,637 | 6,932,454 | 3,247 10,248,060 
MOE seo Releeeirl tes esi oe 14,256 | 40,025,355 | 2,906 | 5,461,310 | 2,048 | 9,494,484 | 3,950 | 13,176,847 
LLG eee AE ory cree 12,959 | 42,704,703 | 2,827 | 3,966,615 | 2,399 | 10,852,520} 5,171 14,963, 462 
BENOIT «at cess cies Mittal. Siotaten a 15,151 | 53,019,538 | 2,553 | 3,971,446 | 1,470 | 6,270,454 | 4,292 | 16,875,582 
ROOT sick Ss vial SMe hha be ee 12,894 | 49,093,644 | 2,902 | 4,985,462 | 1,350] 5,506,251 | 3,900 | 15,141,400 
Ss Ne rae PEIN PRICES 13,084 | 52,826,261 | 2,305 | 4,274,677 | 1,170 | 4,962,991 | 3,819] 17,321,245 
RT PRE as ntaste @ oben snr 12,324-| 50,864,524 | 2,503 | 1,719,253 | 1,179 | 4,824,414] 3,704] 17,199,095 


eee 
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9.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
1 


0-69 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Canada United States Britain Other Total 
Navigation 
Season ie . I 

Tons ee Tons tee a Tons ey Tons cae a Tons 
RLS ees Siar 28, 886, 228 54.6 20,993, 117 39.6 332,794 0.6 2,734,744 Dawe 52,946, 883 
LOGI 3. oe Saer 31,487,898 55.1 23,175,964 40.5 315,991 0.5 2,242,843 3.9 57, 222,696 
L962 Tae eae 33,972,361 | 53.4 | 26,228,794 | 41.3 805, 831 iG 2,561,305 4.0 63,568, 291 
1963 sea gaeneys. 41,976,843 56.3 28,431,960 38.1 1,054,929 1.4 3,121,695 4.2 74,585,427 
ay Sear coset 56, 298, 982 60.3 31, 488, 638 33.8 1,089,385 1,2 4,399, 845 4.7 93 , 276, 850 
19Gb tae 56,008,416 | 56.3 | 33,747,380 | 34.0 2,088,813 Del 7,550,508 7.6 99,395,117 
DOGG) hice arene ce 66,478,706 60.1 34,146,570 30.8 1,256,946 al 8,820,312 8.0 110, 702,534 
LOG TE ciweion: 58, 928,929 59.1 29,391, 183 29.5 1,222,411 1.2 9,231,051 9.3 98,773,574 
LOGS Sees 60,025, 640 55.5 33, 824, 186 31.2 1,834, 4382 Lod. 12,590,112 11.6 108, 274,370 
V9 GO)s cesar atitersns 47,676,306 | 49.0 | 38,108,480 | 39.1 1,233,780 1.3 10,343,668 | 10.6 97,357 , 234 


10.—Tonnage of Products Carried by Canal, classified by Commodity Section,! 


Navigation Seasons 1968 and 1969 


Norte.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Food, 
Feed, Crude Fabricated End Miscel- Domestic 
Year and Canal Beverages | Materials, | Materials, | Products, laneous Package Total 
and Inedible Inedible Inedible Freight Freight 
Tobacco 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1968 

Sault Ste Marie........ 67,846 96,924 503,210 4,153 —_— 357, 208 1,029,341 
Welland Aes oc Sasackee 13,080,817 | 34,624,900 9,541,796 350, 098 80,424 426,759 58, 104,794 
St. Lawrence River....| 12,728,555 | 23,605,647 | 10,501,399 441, 087 188, 952 480,261 || 47,945,901 
Richelieu River........ = — 16,879 = 3,733 = 20,612 
Ste eeter seems 46 — — _ 12 — 58 
Murraya stern cisco cess — _ — — — _— — 
Ottawa River.......... — — —_ — 12 — 12 
Rid Ga traee nna atone _ = — — c= — — 
APTen beac tesae see ost = = = 95 = = 95 
StreAndrew Si. case one 1,258 — 935 822 — — 3,015 
(CansOre nore eel e 174,459 110,444 845,534 — 40,105 —_— 1,170,542 

Totals, 1968........ 26,052,981 | 58,437,915 | 21,409,753 796, 255 313,238 | 1,264,228 || 108,274,370 

1969 

Sault Ste Marie........ 86,180 153,942 658 , 804 63 79,144 449,708 1,427,841 
Welland: fen .ckie casa 12,165,774 | 31,906,687 | 8,623,425 347, 442 91,392 438,580 || 53,573,300 
St. Lawrence River....| 11,586,737 | 18,056,952 | 10,332,986 455,327 194, 865 440, 499 41,067,366 
Richelieu River........ _— — 15,534 — 3,248 — 18,782 
Pt Peters et aeiteoer ol 894 — a 10 50 — 954 
Murray atria oe — — _ 30 —_ — 30 
Ottawa River.......... — = — 696 — — 696 
Rideall eee eee ee — — — —_ — _ — 
rents aeckam wenc se er == = — 62 — — 62 
StesAndrewisteces aacee 1,043 — 854 _ 168 — 2,065 
(GETEORE aaacnaseeecaneoe 258, 034 88, 190 876,818 520 42,576 — 1,266,188 

Totals, 1969........ 24,098,662 | 50,205,771 | 20,508,421 804,150 411,443 | 1,328,787 || 97,357, 234 


1 Standard commodity classification. 
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11.—Freight Traffic through Canadian waar eg Direction and Origin, Navigation Season 
196: 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo 
Canal United Oth Ga 
ni er argo 
Up Down Canada States Countries 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste Marie.......... 659, 756 768, 085 1,251,821 175,367 653 1,427,841 
Welland........ see OC ESE 19,361,535 | 34,211,765 || 22,588,518 | 25,967,801 5,016,981 53,573,300 
St. Lawrence River 22,464,909 | 18,602,457 || 22,547,240 | 11,960,212 | 6,559,814 || 41,067,366 
RUIBBONIEWURGIVEK iin oki samt aces cease 15,560 3,222 3,248 15,534 = 18,782 
PR CUOLE ay eee gs oa Serene kx 480 474 954 — 954 
INT SIRE ANCME A OSE re a cis yighereferncenilw Aes _ 30 30 — = 30 
OHTA WURIVEDS ic bas fp oiees css caves 671 25 696 — — 696 
EAS EAT a ee ope a ee — -- -- — -- — 
Cain. | OP AO Once eee 22 40 62 — — 62 
SUMADUTOW AR sree. eee. tees 592 1,473 2,065 “= 2,065 
Gansh Pemeaks tne asia Meee s 8 ee 875,460 390,678 1,199,971 23,312 42,855 1,266, 138 
HOtaisaeers ee ee 43,378,985 | 53,978,249 || 47,594,605 | 38,142,326 | 11,620,303 || 97,357,234 


—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault Ste Marie 
Canals, 1968 and 1969 


Nore.—Duplications eliminated wherever possible. 


1968 1969 
Canals Used Upbound |Downbound Total Upbound |Downbound Total 
Freight Freight OY Freight Freight o 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian St. ian 
rence-Great Lakes System.. 33,769,733 | 33,531,428 | 67,301,161 || 25,811,178 | 36,149,056 | 61,960,234 
St. Lawrence only................. 7, 206,573 1,216,359 | 8,422,932 || 6,024,660 1,361, 123 7,385,783 
St. Lawrence and Welland......... 23,191,197 | 16,309,053 | 39,500,250 || 16,430,008 | 17,197,411, 33,627,419 
St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault 
Ste: Maries eases sor cee esa 8, 333 14,347 22,680 10,241 43, 923 54, 164 
Wellandonl yt. teteanar ore trea 2,881,337 | 15,467,301 | 18,348,638 || 2,696,754 | 16,822,437 19,519,191 
Welland aed Sault Ste Marie...... 143, 206 89,961 233, 167 225, 871 147,994 373, 865 
Sault Ste Marie... 2... ...sceceeens 339, 087 434, 407 773,494 423,644 576, 168 999,812 
Traffic using United States Locks 
at Sault Ste Marie............. 10,040,627 | 78,272,213 | 88,312,840 | 9,734,294 | 87,344,852 | 97,079,146 
MOURNS foe ociwec nc gn nee 43,810,360 |111,803,641 |155,614,001 | 35,545,472 |123,493,908 | 159,039,380 


Cargo passing through the Canadian lock and the United States locks at Sault Ste 
Marie during 1969 totalled 98,506,987 tons, more than the 89,342,181 tons during the 1968 
season but appreciably less than the record 128,489,170 tons reported for 1953. The United 
States locks, because of their larger facilities, accounted for all but 1,427,841 tons of the 
total. Iron ore, grains and coal normally contribute more than 90 p.c. of the combined 
tonnage moving through the Canadian and United States locks, most of it downbound. 
Because upbound transits are often in ballast, the 1969 upbound cargo accounted for only 
10,394,050 tons of the total and consisted mainly of coal, gravel, liquid fuels and manufac- 
tured goods. Iron ore mines alone contributed 74,583,888 tons or 75.7 p.c. of the total 1969 
traffic as against 65,681,543 tons in 1968, and wheat shipments were 7,960,799 tons as 
against 8,430,960 tons in the same comparison. A relatively small volume of wheat moves 
directly overseas—most of it is carried by the laker fleet to elevators along the St. Lawrence 
River to await trans-shipment to ocean-going vessels. Bituminous coal recorded a second 
consecutive decline in 1969 to 6,571,324 tons from 6,702,220 tons in 1968 but larger tanker 
cargoes of gasoline and fuel oil more than offset that loss. 


Canadian Use of the Panama Canal.—The use of the Panama Canal as a transport 
facility for the movement of goods from one Canadian port to another is of relatively minor 
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importance. Of the total of 5,966,547 long tons of cargo leaving the West Coast of Canada 
in the year ended June 30, 1969 and passing through the Panama Canal, none were destined 
for eastern Canadian ports. Similarly, of the 1,313,554 long tons of cargo leaving eastern 
Canadian ports and passing through the Panama Canal, none were destined for western 
Canadian ports. The total tonnage passing through the Panama Canal and arriving in 
Canadian West Coast ports from any origin, Canada or elsewhere, amounted to 1,668,443 
long tons in the year ended June 30, 1969; the total from any origin arriving at eastern 
Canadian ports after having passed through the Panama Canal was 666,764 long tons. 


Subsection 4.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Events leading up to the beginning of the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the pro- 
gress made during the years of its construction are covered in the 1954 to 1959 Year Books. 
The 1956 edition (pp. 821-829) gives detailed information on Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
waterway traffic immediately prior to the beginning of construction on the project and 
the 1960 Year Book (pp. 851-860) relates the story of the Seaway during the second year 
of its operation. The first decade of Seaway development and operations is discussed in 
the 1969 edition (pp. 841-845). 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, constituted as a Corporation by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1951 (RSC 1952, ce. 242), undertook the construction (and subsequent maintenance 
and operation) of Canadian facilities between Montreal and Lake Erie to allow 27-foot 
navigation, concurrently with the construction of similar facilities in the International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River by the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation of the United States. The Seaway was opened to commercial traffic on Apr. 1, 
1959 and officially opened on June 26, 1959. With the opening of the Seaway certain 
ancillary canals were transferred to the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
for operation and maintenance purposes. These include the Lachine, a section of the Corn- 
wall Canal, a portion of the third Welland Canal and the Canadian locks at Sault Ste 
Marie. Tolls are not assessed against vessel movements on these waterways and traffic 
data for them are not included in this Subsection. Major construction undertaken in 
1967 was on the channel to bypass the city of Welland, scheduled for completion by the 
navigation season of 1972. 


Seaway Traffic.—Tables 13 and 14 give combined traffic statistics of the St. Lawrence 
and Welland Canals for the years 1968 and 1969. Duplicate transits are eliminated so 
that the figures show the actual total movement of goods through the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


13.—Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1968 and 1969 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Upbound Downbound 
Tient 1968 1969 1968 1969 
No. of Cargo No. of Cargo No. of Cargo No. of Cargo 
Transits Tons Transits Tons ‘Transits Tons Transits Tons 
Type of Vessel 
Ocean— 
Garg oumertnccnueseactadenr 1,128 | 7,382,576 | 1,121 | 5,854,794 |) 1,117] 7,046,793 | 1,130 7,877,021 
MPAnkertace teste ce eet 66 597,327 80 736,166 67 246,510 86 277, 420 
Inland— 
Carron det rates 2,248 | 21,597,483 | 2,007 | 15,021,395 || 2,279 | 24,504,730 | 2,009 | 25,882,532 
Rig andi barges. sce act. s 34 7,933 35 8,604 47 53,386 37 67,612 
PATEK OL Seen ng ceston ata secaats 600 | 2,569,685 680 } 2,959,811 604 765,915 681 860,321 
Coastal— 
Cargo ateka reek ceien o cor 95 838 , 223 76 358,955 101 248, 962 85 313,644 
Tug and barge........... 104 224, 807 90 189,679 115 219,745 98 217,834 


PATO ctor ratetators eoteretatcteiets 7 95,353 19 185,070 7 2,142 14 5,134 
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13._Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1968 and 1969—concluded 


Item 


Upbound 


1968 


No. of Cargo 


Transits Tons 


No. of Cargo 
Transits Tons 


Downbound 


1968 


No. of Cargo 


Transits Tons 


1969 


No. of Cargo 
Transits Tons 


Type of Vessel—concluded 


122 — 
306 = 


91 = 
202 == 


Non-cargo— 
Tug and barge........... 113 _ 
POR ROMS se ls die as vis nies Ste 160 _ 
Totals ich. 5556000 as 4,555 | 33,313,387 
Type of Cargo 
GLE So ee cia tice wicis-clelaest 2,177 | 25,884,934 
Generale Ocie sta tastes seals 888 | 6,253,594 
MixOd core eet tes sisasersianiae 333 | 1,174,859 
PASSED RET ents cote the ivisisseiclsice = _ 
In Ballast— 
OUGANIEE RC Riser wees cos 34 _ 
Palen es Seles aig s Sessa he 825 _ 
G@ioantal cess cscs leateieiiees 25 — 
Others ees. Ges os ces nee 273 _ 
Type of Traffic 
Domestic— 
Canada to Canada....... 1,428 | 7,641,516 
Canada to United States.}| 1,663 | 17,347,776 
United States to Canada. 10 22,106 
United States to United 
Stateseys 224 oe «de svete 258 312,520 
Foreign— 
Canada— 
Hn Otboeeisis cies sto es 203 995,876 
SE pPOGU se eels tele ates soc _ _— 
United States— 
Ta pPOVE Hs Sees crete Perce 993 6,993, 593 


1 Includes naval vessels. 


4,536 | 25,314,474 


1,891 | 19,693,222 
808 | 4,778,622 
288 842,630 
104 == 
112 _— 

980 — 
33 oS 
320 = 


1,455 | 5,980,119 
1,494 | 12,364,839 
18 104,799 


368 273,757 
266 | 1,023,764 


935 | 5,567,196 


4,630 | 33,088,183 


2,461 | 30,827,795 
109 219,004 
533 | 2,041,384 


<a) 

ie) 

i>) 
es 


1,655 | 8,384,958 


14 28, 467 
1,488 | 16,793,687 
288 610,904 


“930 | 749,330 


“955 | 6,520,837 


4,558 | 35,501,518 


2,475 | 32,731,680 
211 1,001, 418 
473 1, 768, 420 


ie) 
tS 
a 

Lal 


1,628 8,902, 123 


16 3,617 
1,304 | 17,856,575 
391 584,762 
292 740, 254 


“go7 | 7,414,187 


14.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1967-69 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Commodity 


4 Sores Products yeas. tc. Gee ee: 


APIO yc eetenin 
Flour, wheat..,.... 
Flour, edible, other 
Soybeans.......... 


Soybean oil, cake and meal... 


Beans and peas..... 


HUATNBAC +, a5 02 2 es 


1967 


Cargo P.C. of 
Tons Total 


_ 
or 
. 
ao 
3 
ry 
8 
a 
Leow \ 


Ss Seienis 
"anrwonnr 


=SBOCOCOW! CWNOOCOWKWNA 
nh. watle oa ee 
RSI NOw 


Cargo P.C. of 
Tons Total 


14,958,798 | 22.5 
7,146,996 | 10.8 
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14.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1967-69—concluded 


1967 1968 1969 
Commodity Cargo P.C. of Cargo P.C. of Cargo P.C. of 
Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total 
Animal Products 5. fccccesess an oece ncaa e 401,131 0.6 366, 488 0.6 347, 422 0.6 
Packing house products, edible................ 76,409 0.1 68,478 0.1 79,156 0.1 
Hidesyskinsand peltswayda-ccenesceee ise cee 83,123 0.1 82,928 0.1 100,768 0.2 
@theranimal productsina-ee,. ees 241,599 0.4 215,082 0.4 167, 498 0.3 
Mineral’ Productss.0ac. ke coe sea tcc sae 32,391,224 | 53.3 || 36,028,416 | 54.3 || 30,367,581 | 49.9 
Bituminous coal’. cos sen actee sack aes ee wie ete eee 9,483, 403 15.6 10, 586, 944 15.9 11, 043,334 18.2 
(Gia) Fain Hae ARCS ih HEE RIOR BG Oe TS 259,949 0.4 347,031 0.5 392,780 0.6 
Mage) Words haceHento Gene ae Gath coenn a Ge roemecodaaae 19,338,227 | 31.7 || 21,315,886 | 32.1 15,300,264 | 25.2 
Aluminum ore and concentrates................ 92, 466 (D3 100,651 0.2 142, 408 0.2 
Clayiand bentonite re... qcsncon cs oats aise 215,057 0.4 253, 422 0.4 245, 489 0.4 
Gravellandisandass). 225 aeoeniisceras cece ene 22,817 -- 61,599 0.1 105,904 0.2 
Stone, groundor crushediass.--ss-mecesneeeee 1,063, 833 1.8 1,486, 626 2.2 1,321,273 a2 
Stoner TOUs hes: cata aN herinste ea ee ete mwe 88, 758 0.1 16,309 -- 3,530 -- 
Wetrolewmnerud creer en eco eee eee. 128,385 0.3 122,361 0.2 102,130 0.2 
Seal Gerri een slates siecre iets saoatcee aeisiewe aie oetels 875,370 18 1,038, 957 1.6 821,358 1.3 
Phosphaterock serge clothe weer eines 27,116 -- — _— — _ 
Suilphorstpetr era tts ae accrte ome aeriervas 24,121 -- -- — — — 
Other mineral’ products ce acest cece 771,722 1,4 699, 130 eal 889,111 1.4 
ForestsProducts. j.iccccctesvcckecae ee cclenaaes 392,541 0.6 422,327 0.6 355,346 0.6 
PUl pwOOG oncnie score aeteieerdee ae ars oecreociterecentys 279,675 0.4 291,102 0.4 199, 958 0.3 
Other-forestiproductsincees1. csene rere eee 112,866 0.2 131, 225 0.2 155, 388 0.3 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous.............. 11,590,412 | 19.0 || 18,734,509 | 20.7 || 14,659,464 | 24.1 
Gasoline. . 608, 817 1.0 563,515 0.8 762,923 13 
pelos Mat tee. Ae. ie ‘| 2,791,944 | 4.6 || 2,905,935 | 4.4 || 3,357,422 | 5.6 
Lubricating oils and greases 73,196 0.1 141,745 0.2 126,210 0.2 
Petroleum products, other...................6 154, 634 0.2 135,006 0.2 71,205 0.1 
Rubber, crude, natural and synthetic.......... 152, 469 0.2 166,719 0.3 170,349 0.3 
@hemicals. ee gee als aeeeren ae ecient 394,313 0.6 310,433 0.5 406,075 0.7 
Soditumiproductstena cee ere rae erect 109,875 0.2 109,505 0.2 170,396 0.3 
Mar, pitch’and creosote. - <2... eee. rsee ea ise 139, 597 0.2 138 , 737 0.2 176,060 0.3 
[Pig LON ete eens tie ci Mirae icine ori 250,078 0.4 259,316 0.4 248,936 0.4 
Iron and steel, bars, rods, slabs................ 102,525 0.2 131,027 0.2 75, 827 0.1 
Jrontand steelinails, wirel........0 6... chess 108,248 0.2 164,177 0.2 138,745 0.2 
Tron and steel, manufactured.................. 3,294, 069 5.5 5,191,857 7.8 4,268, 408 7.0 
Machinery and machines...................0:- 108, 461 0.2 136, 326 0.2 96,471 0.2 
Cement aye ene e aie ue Hosts yeti male obs Sete aor 93,393 0.1 40,376 0.1 146,027 0.2 
Wioodipulpa rem ccc seein ome ieee ecnrcieieit: 57, 453 0.1 62,317 Ost 38, 848 0.1 
IN GBD Lin GH Sere ee nee ase an iatrneie corrals 472,903 0.8 356, 868 0.5 322,080 0.5 
Svruprand molassese, qin eeeese cic arene 132,893 0.2 143, 168 0.2 131,314 0.2 
Uae ee oe ec ooo ahs tat ce eee 168,546 0.3 184,815 0.3 206,815 0.3 
terre lay ue WIN. SooasnaaoccccsskanososegosoReo. 309, 355 0.5 364,016 0.5 309, 287 0.5 
Scrap iron and steel Pence aeere eee 460, 196 0.7 436, 348 0.7 1,353, 857 2.2 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous......... 1,607, 447 2.7 1,792,303 Past 2,082,149 3.4 
Package'Freight?.tcc. 3. sree eee cee eae 584,859 1.0 891, 032 1.3 849,771 1.4 
Package freight—domestic.................... 559, 553 1.0 868, 286 1.3 827,125 1.4 
Package freight—foreign.....................5- 25,297 -- 22,746 -- 22,646 -- 
Motalst so nator en 60,923,456 | 100.0 || 66,401,570 | 100.0 || 60,815,992 | 106.0 


In 1969, 4,536 ships carrying about 25,314,000 tons of cargo moved upbound through 
the Seaway and 4,558 vessels carrying 35,501,000 tons moved downbound. Ocean-going 
ships carried 24.2 p.c. of the total cargoes and lakers 75.8 p.c. Of the total tonnage carried 
upbound in 1969, 18,723,000 tons were domestic cargo and 6,591,000 tons were foreign 
traffic; downbound, 27,347,000 tons were domestic freight and 8, 154, 000 tons were carried 
to and from foreign ports. 


On the Montreal—Lake Ontario section, upbound traffic amounted to 22,445,000 tons 
in 1969 and downbound traffic to 18,569,000 tons, a decrease of 14.5 p.c. from 1968. Almost 
51.5 p.c. of the former was accounted for by iron ore shipped from St. Lawrence ports to 
Hamilton and Lake Erie, and the latter consisted largely of overseas shipments of wheat. 
There were 72 fewer upbound transits and 112 fewer downbound transits in 1969 than in 
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1968, indicating a slight decrease in the number of vessels using this portion of the Seaway. 
Bulk cargo comprised 82.8 p.c. of the total traffic through the section in 1969, the principal 
commodities through the St. Lawrence canals being iron ore, wheat, corn, fuel oil, soybeans 
and scrap iron and steel. Traffic patterns show that 25.8 p.c. of the total movement was 
between Canadian ports, 38.0 p.c. moved between Canadian and United States ports and 
35.9 p.c. consisted of foreign trade to and from Canada and the United States. The small 
remainder was traffic between ports in the United States. 


There were 6,863 transits through the Welland Canal in 1969, with a cargo volume of 
19,379,000 tons upbound and 34,153,000 tons downbound; bulk cargo accounted for 88.4 p.c. 
of the traffic. Although many vessels pass through both the St. Lawrence and the Welland 
Canals on “through’”’ trips, there is a substantial amount of local traffic between Great 
Lakes ports which involves only the Welland Canal. These movements are largely of 
iron ore, grain and coal. The Welland Canal traffic was 12,518,000 cargo tons greater than 
that reported for the Montreal—Lake Ontario section. 


Income of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for 1969 amounted to $20,601,270, 
comprising toll revenue of $18,138,610 assessed for transits through the Seaway locks 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario and sundry revenues (rentals, wharfage, bridge rev- 
enue, etc.) of $2,462,660. Total expenses for 1969 amounted to $17,544,146, of which 
operation and maintenance expenses amounted to $11,929,907, regional headquarters, 
headquarters administration and engineering expenses amounted to $4,798,851, and con- 
struction to $815,388. 


15.—St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Expenditures, 1966-69 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ $ 
Administration— ; 
ICAU QUATbOIS Scteaidakictee cneis ah since eae cee SUPP AS TG) 1,583,978 1,850, 183 2,285,904 
Lev eriato) 1624 AP aon Gite cho netic oe Eeereic oO aa Lae oor 1,426,065 1,565, 116 1,212,996 1,402,586 
BIN GINCOLING. sw chock ete rea elas tareere tae ens 538, 406 788, 132 1,171,734 1,160,361 
Constmction: branchite-p cdot ree aike eee teretee _ 197,564 703,219 815, 388 
Operation and Maintenance— 
Salariesandiwages ts thats awl cibyes ee aeeare 5, 883,554 6,132,316 6, 228, 868 6,924,685 
PMpPlOVeeMeneMts. once sesieg eee erecsssnie ess 632,612 703,651 659, 806 781,397 
Maintenance materials and services................ 4,704,574 3,420,826 3,765,857 3,018, 200 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes................... 488 , 664 530,695 597,697 684, 466 
Other operation and maintenance expenses......... 651,475 319, 857 552,974 521,159 
MOGs bare: sistele ster ahesint axa dapemrs aun hin ootuns 15,498,125 15, 242,135 16,743,334 17,544,146 


Section 2.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The Marine Services of the Ministry of Transport comprises four Branches—Marine 
Works, Marine Regulations, Marine Operations, and Marine Hydraulics—each headed by 
a director responsible to the Administrator, Canadian Marine Transportation Admini- 
stration. 


The Marine Works Branch responsibilities include provision and maintenance of aids 
to navigation, maintenance and management of Canada’s secondary canals, administration 
of public harbours and wharves, and general supervision of harbour commissions. It has 
three Divisions—Aids to Navigation, Canals, and Harbours and Property. 


The Marine Regulations Branch, with two Divisions—Steamship Inspection and 
Nautical and Pilotage—is responsible for the administration of those parts of the Canada 
Shipping Act that relate to the operations of Canadian ships and ships within Canadian 
waters. It is charged with the registry and licensing of ships, the certification of ships’ 
officers and the engagement and discharge of ships’ crews. Other responsibilities include 
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pilotage, safety inspection of ships, handling of dangerous cargoes, prevention of oil pollu- 
tion of Canadian waterways and air pollution by ships, and the investigation of marine 
accidents. It is also responsible for the co-ordination of Canada’s participation in the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, a United Nations body charged 
with the promotion of marine safety on an international basis. 


The Marine Operations Branch is responsible for operating the departmental fleet, the 
Canadian Coast Guard, which consists of 146 ships of various types including both heavy 
and light icebreakers, an icebreaking cable repair ship and two weather-oceanographic ships, 
the CCGS Vancower and CCGS Quadra, which alternate in manning Weather Station 
“Papa’’ in the Pacific Ocean. 


A principal duty of the fleet is tending lighthouses, buoys and other aids to navigation 
in Canadian coastal and inland waters. Coast Guard ships, including icebreakers, take 
part each summer in the Ministry’s Arctic re-supply operations, moving some 100,000 
tons of cargo to more than 40 ports of call in the Far North. These ships work in con- 
junction with a number of chartered commercial vessels which carry most of the cargo. 
During the winter, the icebreakers operate in support of commercial shipping in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence from Cabot Strait to the Quebec North Shore. They also operate in the 
St. Lawrence River to break ice jams and prevent flooding, particularly in the section 
between Trois-Riviéres and Montreal. 


The Coast Guard ships assist with projects of other Canadian Government depart- 
ments, such as scientific programs carried out by research teams based aboard various 
ships ranging from the Great Lakes to the High Arctic in such fields as oceanography, 
hydrography and related sciences. Departments concerned with the development of the 
Canadian Arctic and with the welfare of its population also carry out their undertakings 
with the aid of Coast Guard ships. 

A Canadian Coast Guard Officer Training College, officially opened in September 
1966 at Sydney, N.S., provides a four-year course for students, who will graduate as junior 
engine-room or deck officers. Upon acquiring the necessary sea experience, they may take 
the examinations to earn the rank of engineer first-class or of master foreign-going. 

The Marine Hydraulics Branch comprises three Divisions—Marine Hydraulics, the 
St. Lawrence Ship Channel, and Marine Traffic Control. Marine Hydraulics deals with 
the hydraulic and engineering aspects of providing navigable channels for marine trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. Maintenance and improvements 
of the St. Lawrence River below Montreal and of the Saguenay River are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Ship Channel Division, which is located in Montreal. 


In the interests of St. Lawrence River traffic safety, a Marine Traffic Control Service 
was established on Apr. 3, 1967, as a result of studies initiated by the Ministry in 1964. 
Using very high frequency (VHF) radio equipment, the Service keeps track of ship traffic 
in much the same way as the air traffic controllers watch over the busy sky lanes. The 
information needed to assist ships’ masters in the safe conduct of their vessels comes from 
two main traffic control centres—one at Quebec and the other at Montreal—six shore 
stations and 18 reporting points along the river between Montreal and Les Escoumins, 
Que. All ships navigating the river must be equipped with the required VHF equipment 
to take advantage of the service. 


Field Organization.—In the field, a regional management organization within the 
Marine Services is being developed. This system will provide the Ministry with more 
efficient means of matching resources to workloads in all areas. Included in the completed 
system will be the 11 district marine agencies that have existed'for many years, and some 
15 other Marine Services field offices that in the past have been reporting individually to 
Marine Services directors or to the Administrator, Canadian Marine Transportation 
Administration. 


The first step was completed in May 1967 with the establishment of the Maritime 
Region. This covers the Maritime Provinces and their cutlying islands including Sable 
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Island and the Magdalen Islands, and embraces all Marine Works, Marine Operations and 
Marine Regulations activities in the three provinces. In July 1968, the Western Region, 
including the Pacific Coast, western and northwestern Canadian waterways and the western 
Arctic, was established with the same responsibilities as the Maritime Region. Other 
Regions will be formed as reorganization progresses. 


Aids to Navigation.—The Canadian system of aids to navigation is similar to that 
of other North American countries. Such aids maintained by the Ministry of Transport 
for Canadian and contiguous waters consist of buoys, lightships, lighthouses, day beacons, 
radio beacons and two electronic networks operating on the hyperbolic principle—Loran 
and Decca. The numbers of danger signals maintained during the years ended Mar. 31, 
1968 and 1969 were:— 


Type of Aid 1967-68 1968-69 

No. No. 
EEE DRS is hates SS tec tassic bl fer osatel veoh ga Maa claherayer Sia as siciayol ubstedete eves ett srats 3,757 3, 853 
Meir be EMT EAs cecas pcs torers caverta lets arses ava ¢ Cieiel sistance eiste ome) eiarehie aioe sateleishe eyivass 1 1 
PROP BIONAIS eco te. totals rcs wee oahe a acres olan eiaraione s crn Siore tote eicisteiavevent 390 384 
Ba gGhted, DUOWS vreisaco: alata sicterwaye averarars) sistas sore eiteiaitra ajatalascdoyeGhSeldsvele ayia 2,199 2,300 
Winlig bed oWOvs aN G DCACOUS: an. cr cris reie intctexcretere iesuetotwinssieteieye\siole se 13, 448 15, 842 


- All aids incorporating light or sound devices are listed in the Ministry of Transport 
annual publication List of Lights and Fog Signals. Information on the radio beacons and 
on Loran and Decca is published in Radio Aids to Marine Navigation. 


Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. 


St. Lawrence Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles below Quebec 
City to Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. About 130 miles of this distance is dredged 
channel. In the Montreal—Quebec reach, the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at 
extreme low water and a minimum width of 800 feet. Below Quebec the limiting depth of 
dredged channel, about 15 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. 
An average tidal range of 15 feet in this area provides sufficient depth for any vessel using 
the St. Lawrence route. Above Quebec, maintenance requirements as a result of silting 
in this dredged channel are relatively minor but below the city silting is more pronounced 
because of tidal action. 


The Ship Channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season. Year- 
round navigation from the sea to Montreal is made possible for reinforced ships by con- 
tinuous icebreaking operations in the Ship Channel. The movements of ships, weather 
and ice conditions and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway are 
made available through the Marine Traffic Control Service (see p. 934). 


Saguenay River —The Saguenay River constitutes a naturally deep waterway up to 
Baie des Ha! Ha! on which lie the ports of Port Alfred and Bagotville. A dredged channel 
is maintained from St. Fulgence up to the port of Chicoutimi, providing a limiting depth of 
20 feet at lowest normal tide and a minimum width of 250 feet. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service was established by 
authority of the Canada Shipping Act. Its functions include the formulation and subse- 
quent enforcement of regulations concerned with the approval of design of hulls, machinery 
and equipment of ships; inspection during construction; periodic inspection and issuance 
of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under which dangerous 
goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers employed in 
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loading and unloading ships; the protection from pollution of Canadian territorial waters 
by oil, chemicals, garbage, sewage or any other substances from ships; control of pollution 
of the atmosphere by smoke emitted by ships; control of the powering, equipment and load 
limits of small vessels; and the certification of marine engineers. The Board also prepares 
correspondence courses in marine engineering for use in Marine Engineering Schools now 
controlled by the Department of Labour. 


The Chairman and the Board of Steamship Inspection are located at Ottawa and 
field offices are maintained in the principal ocean and inland ports. A total of 1,803 
vessels of Canadian ownership or registry, including 449 passenger ships, 141 new ships 
built in Canada, nine ships built outside Canada for registry in Canada, and 14 converted or 
reconditioned ships were inspected during the year ended Mar. 31, 1969. 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI and Part Vla 
of the Canada Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Gov- 
ernor in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. 
There are in Canada 24 pilotage districts, in nine of which the Minister of Transport is 
the pilotage authority (see Table 16); in each of the other districts the authority is a local 
body appointed by the Governor in Council. There are also three districts that are 
administered jointly by Canada and the United States; and one area in which the Ministry 
of Transport provides qualified pilots. 


16.—Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, 1968 and 1969 


1968 1969 
District : Net : Net 
aa Registered Eee: Registered 
P Tonnage pS Tonnage 
No. No 

PTAs GiOr Makes NUS scans cto cetiaeetinets oiiclen so aerteeer 236 1,087,155 267 1,405,174 
OAC eN A INES Bae Sua pone Sa SOuM rt AD amaO erect cade cheiric | tina 552 2,118,995 551 1,906,605 
pati axe Nie Stacciveleectaitarromerne eres’ Sah Bare 4,160 12,911,606 4,246 13,393, 304 
end Kody, UNEIEYEL on an dopobom ove Maas Jats 1,356 5,409,028 1,540 6, 108, 663 
Quebec .Ouerrencoutcne ema ceoek oni sae eon eae sea 8,405 49,359, 531 8,022 46,698, 952 
Montreal i@ res rec mace rintrcsitcit nrccten ae raster cactus 9,880 53,196, 454 9,049 48, 426, 568 
CorwallMOnty' Ste tere cions be coment eerie secre es 2,778 11,586, 353 2,817 12,160,811 
@GhurchilllManverray ne reed certo teeter ae eee or 137 590,941 131 520,903 
BrivishiColumbiauear concave recat viaceernan sete tite 7,180 42, 266, 906 6,742 41,377,751 
Totals Ft gok wan cuts hte eerste tte itor eee eee 34,684 | 178,521,969 33,365 | 171,998,731 


PART IV.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


Section 1.—Civil Aviation Administration and Policy 


Administration.—Civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and is administered under the authority of the Aeronautics Act and the 
National Transportation Act and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three 
parts. Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising 
matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance 
of airports and facilities for air navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and 
the safe operation of aircraft. This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of 
Civil Aviation under the supervision of the Assistant Deputy Minister, Air Services, 
Ministry of Transport. Part II of the Act deals with the economic aspects of commercial 
air services and assigns to the Canadian Transport Commission certain regulatory functions 
of commercial air services (see p. 959). Part III deals with matters of government internal 
administration in connection with the Act. 
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International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation as 
well as its geographical location makes imperative its co-operation with other nations of 
the world engaged in international civil aviation. Canada therefore took a major part in 
the original discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. In 1970, Canada had 
air agreements with 25 other countries. 


During 1969, two countries—the Netherlands and New Zealand—abrogated their air 
agreements with Canada. CP Air was required to cease services to New Zealand but 
both CP Air and KLM continue to operate between Canada and the Netherlands under 
special authorities issued by the respective governments. 


Federal Civil Aviation Policy.—The intent of Federal Government concern in 
civil aviation is to provide an efficient and stable service for the Canadian public and the 
best possible economic framework for the orderly development of commercial aviation. In 
formulating its aviation policy in 1964, three principles were accepted by the Government 
as basic. The first related to the international field and stated that air services provided by 
Canadian airlines should serve the Canadian interest as a whole; that these services should 
not be competitive or conflicting but should represent a single integrated plan which could be 
achieved by amalgamation, by partnership or by a clear division of fields of operations. 
By a further policy statement in June 1965, the Minister of Transport defined more precisely 
the respective areas of operation of Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
(CP Air) and additional international air services have since been introduced consistent 
with Government policy. 

The second principle concerned the domestic mainline services and stated that, although 
competition was not to be rejected, development of competition should not compromise 
or seriously injure the economic viability of Air Canada’s domestic operations which 
represent the essential framework of its network of domestic services, and in the event that 
competition continues, opportunity should be ensured for growth to both lines above this 
basic minimum. In accordance with this principle, the Government has authorized the 
Canadian Transport Commission to permit CP Air to operate additional transcontinental 
alr services, and to serve Calgary, Edmonton and Ottawa in addition to Vancouver, Win- 
nipeg, Toronto and Montreal which were already being served. 


The third principle concerned the role of regional air carriers providing scheduled 
service and their relationship with the mainline carriers. Recommendations were prepared 
by the two major airlines and the larger regional carriers which resulted in a “Statement of 
Principles for Regional Air Carriers’”’ tabled in the House of Commons on Oct. 20, 1966, 
by the Minister of Transport. These principles are summarized as follows:— 


(1) Regional carriers will provide regular route operations into the North and will operate local 
or regional routes to supplement the domestic mainline operations of Air Canada and CP 
Air; they will be limited to a regional role. 

(2) Greater scope will be allowed regional carriers in the development of routes and services 
by the following means: (a) where appropriate, limited competition on mainline route 
segments of Air Canada or CP Air may be permitted to regional carriers if this is consistent 
with their local route development; (b) in a few cases, secondary routes at present operated 
by Air Canada and CP Air may become eligible for transfer to regional carriers; and (c) a 
larger role will be allotted to regional carriers in connection with the development of do- 
mestic and international charter services, inclusive tours and new types of services. 

(3) Greater co-operation between the mainline carriers and the regional carriers will be devel- 

oped in a variety of fields, ranging from technical and servicing arrangements to joint 

fare arrangements. 

A limited policy of temporary subsidies for regional routes will be introduced, to be based 

upon a ‘‘use it or lose it’’ formula. 

Firmer control will be exercised over the financial structure of regional carriers in connec- 

tion with new licensing arrangements. 

Regional carriers will be assisted with the acquisition of aircraft by development of a 

scheme for consultation between government and the carriers regarding plans for new air- 

craft, and by a special investigation designed to explore the possibility of developing a joint 
approach to this problem on the part of the carriers. 
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In a statement made on Aug. 15, 1969, the Minister of Transport defined more pre- 
cisely the regions in which each of the five regional carriers would be permitted to supple- 
ment or authorized to replace mainline operations as circumstances warranted, and author- 
ized the Canadian Transport Commission, in consultation with the mainline carriers and 
appropriate regional carriers, to give urgent consideration to the application of the regional 
policy. During 1969, the Air Transport Committee issued a number of decisions authorizing 
new services by regional air carriers in accordance with the Regional Air Policy, and the 
Committee is continuing an orderly application of this policy in consultation with the main- 
line and regional carriers, and in accordance with the procedures of the Canadian Transport 
Commission. 


Thus, in the international field, the joint approach to the provision of world-wide 
service by the two major Canadian carriers is intended to strengthen their position in a very 
competitive field and provide a better over-all service to the travelling public. In the 
domestic field, a degree of competition remains to provide the public with the advantages 
that can result from a competitive atmosphere but avoids excesses of competition that 
could be ruinous to the operators and unsatisfactory to the public. 


Section 2.—Current Air Services 


The Canadian flag carriers operating on international air routes are Air Canada and 
CP Air, which together earn 77 p.c. of the total operating revenues of Canadian com- 
mercial air carriers; the five regional carriers (Eastern Provincial Airways, Nordair, 
Quebecair, Pacific Western Airlines and Transair) earn 12 p.c. The remaining 11 p.c. is 
earned by some 400 smaller airlines operating scheduled and non-scheduled services, many 
of them in Canada’s hinterland which is relatively inaccessible by surface transport. On 
international routes, the Canadian flag carriers provide scheduled services to Europe, the 
Soviet Union, Japan and Hong Kong, Central and South America, the Commonwealth 
Caribbean, Australia and the United States (including Hawaii). Twenty-nine Common- 
wealth and foreign airlines have scheduled services between Canada and other countries 
(see p. 944). 


The Canadian Transport Commission (Air Transport Committee) in its Directory 
of Canadian Commercial Air Services classifies commercial air carriers into two major 
groups—domestic and international—and divides these groups into nine classes:— 


Domestic AlR CARRIERS— 


(1) Scheduled Air Carriers—which offer public transportation of persons, mails and/or goods by 
aircraft, serving designated points in accordance with a service schedule and at a toll per 
unit; 

(2) Regular Specific Point Air Carriers—which offer public transportation of persons, mails and/ 
or goods by aircraft serving designated points on a route pattern and with some degree of 
regularity, at a toll per unit; 

(3) Irregular Specific Point Air Carriers—which offer public transportation of persons, mails and/ 
or goods by aircraft, from a designated base, serving a defined area or a specific point or 
points, at a toll per unit; 

(4) Charter Air Carriers—which offer public transportation of persons and/or goods by aircraft, 
from a designated base, at a toll per mile or per hour for the charter of the entire aircraft, 
or at such other tolls as may be permitted by the Air Transport Committee; 

(5) Contract Air Carriers—which do not offer public transportation but which transport persons 
and/or goods solely in accordance with one or more specific ‘contracts; 

(6) Flying Clubs—which are air carriers incorporated as non-profit organizations for the purpose 

of furnishing flying training and recreational flying to club members; 

Specialty Air Carriers—which operate for purposes not provided for by any other class such 

as aerial photography and survey, aerial distribution (crop dusting, pest control, seeding), 

aerial inspection, reconnaissance and advertising (forest, fire patrol, pipelines), aerial control 

(fire, water-bombing), aerial construction, and air ambulance and mercy services. 


(7 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR CARRIERS— 


(8) International Scheduled Air Carriers—are commercial carriers designated by the Government 
of any state to operate international scheduled air services between Canada and any other 
state, pursuant to an international agreement to which Canada is a party; and 


(9) International Non-scheduled Air Carriers—are carriers which are permitted by the Air 
Transport Committee to operate, between Canada and any other state, any commercial 
air service that is not a scheduled service. 


Canada’s International Flag Carriers 


Air Canada.—The high standards of technical excellence coupled with a route network 
of 89,000 unduplicated route miles in domestic and international commercial air services 
extending to 62 destinations in Canada, the United States, the British Isles, Europe and 
the Caribbean, have made Air Canada a major asset to the Canadian nation. The years 
1968 and 1969, the 3lst and 32nd of Air Canada’s operations, were characterized by modest 
increases in passenger traffic and lower load factors when compared with 1967 during which 
year, under the stimulus of Canada’s Centennial celebrations (including Expo 67) and the 
Pan American games, traffic growth was exceptional. In general, the orderly growth of 
passenger traffic in 1968 and 1969 was adversely affected by labour and other social unrest 
in various areas of the world and by a decline in immigration to Canada. 


Passengers carried on all services by Air Canada numbered 6,400,000 in 1968 
and 6,600,000 in 1969, representing marginal increases of 1.0 p.c. in 1968 over 1967 and 
3.1 p.c. in 1969 over 1968. Available seat-miles on scheduled services were up 
4 p.c. to 10,100,000,000 in 1969 from 9,700,000,000 in 1968, while revenue passenger- 
miles on scheduled services reached 5,700,000,000, up 2 p.c. in 1969 from 5,600,000,000 
in 1968. Passenger load factors on scheduled services continued to decline, from 66 p.c. 


furniture leaving London Airport by Air Canada DC-8 Jet Trader aircraft for Toronto, to be 
later sold by auction by the world-famous Sotheby's of London. 
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INDEX OF AIR CANADA AVERAGE YIELDS vs 
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in 1966 to 65 p.c. in 1967, to 58 p.c. in 1968 and to 57 p.c. in 1969. Operating revenues 
in 1969 rose a modest 4 p.c. to $405,000,000, of which passenger revenue on scheduled 
services was $333,000,000, an increase by only 1 p.c., over the operating revenues for 
1968. There was a phenomenal 73-p.c. increase in revenues from charter operations to 
$8,800,000 in 1969 over the previous year; freight revenues increased by 14 p.c. and mail 
revenues by 10 p.c. Net income after taxes was $1,500,000 in 1969 compared with 
$8,200,000 in 1968. 


1.—Operating Statistics of Air Canada, 1960-69 


Nore.—Some of the figures in this table have been calculated from the monthly reports of Air Canada but most 
of them are from the audited annual reports of the corporation; there are slight variations in a few of the figures but 
the degree of error is less than 1 p.c. 


Traffic 
Operating Revenue 
Revenue 
Revenue : : ; 
rae : Com- Mail Operating |Operating Net 
Year Passengers! modity? Expenses | Profit Income 
Freight’ 
N Passenger-| Ton- Ton- | Passenger and Total! 
wb miles miles miles Mail 
*000 000 "000 "000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
1960...} 3,440 | 2,050,600 20,868 | 11,593 127, 596 19,307 | 148,987 | 147,934 1,052 (2.6) 
1961...) 3,712 | 2,481,122 24,091 11,934 143,301 19, 466 165, 436 168 , 292 2,144 ‘6.4) 
1962...} 3,865 | 2,659,578 29,827 | 12,862 158, 792 21,914 | 183,473 | 176,078 7,395 (8.5) 
1963...] 3,967 | 2,887,239 35,781 | 13,859 167,653 24,088 | 199,390 | 188,122 11,268 0.5 
1964...| 4,189 | 3,150,956 45,590 | 15,781 177,091 27,684 | 213,910 | 208,527 10,383 | 1.4 
1965...) 4,753 | 3,715,685 61,662 | 17,287 209, 926 31,839 | 250,126 | 237,401 12,725 4.0 
1966...| 5,294 | 4,331,583 80,917 | 19,081 243,877 36,924 | 289,948 | 275,990 13,953 2.9 
1967...] 6,393 | 5,341,223 92,427 | 21,529 295,553 40,230 | 345,611 | 329,731 15,880 3.5 
1968...} 6,469 | 5,752,774 | 130,805 | 22,860 328, 187 50,854 | 387,628 | 359,610 28,018 8.2 
1969...] 6,563 | 6,018,297 | 155,900 | 25,151 332, 727 57,315 | 404,652 | 386,188 18, 464 1.5 
1 Scheduled and non-scheduled services. 2 Freight, express and excess baggage. 3 Freight in- 
cludes express and excess baggage. 4 Passenger, freight, excess baggage and mail, plus all other operating 


revenue, 
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During 1969, Air Canada acquired six DC-8-63s and two DC-93s; at the year-end the 
corporation’s fleet consisted of 112 aircraft comprising 32 DC-8s, 33 DC-9s, 12 Vanguards 
and 35 Viscounts. Jet travel continued on the up-trend; in 1969 jets accounted for 85 p.e. 
of total available seat-miles compared with 75 p.c. for the previous year. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited (CP Air).—This private airline was established 
in 1942 by integrating a number of small bushline air carrier companies and has since 
developed into a major national flag carrier for Canada. In 1969, CP Air carried 1,300,000 
revenue passengers 2,216,000,000 passenger-miles; of this total, 1,200,000 passengers were 
carried 1,985,000,000 passenger-miles on scheduled flights. Operating revenues for the 
year reached $134,000,000, an advance of 25 p.c. over 1968; revenues from charter operations 
rose spectacularly from $300,000 in 1968 to $6,100,000 in 1969, while passenger revenues 
rose from $88,000,000 to $107,000,000. 


CP Air’s network radiates from the company’s systems headquarters at Vancouver, 
serving Japan and Hong Kong over the Great Circle North Pacific Route; Holland over 
the Polar Route via Calgary and Edmonton; Honolulu, Fiji and Australia via the South 
Pacific Route; the Azores, Holland, Portugal, Spain, Italy and Greece via Toronto and 
Montreal on the North Atlantic Route; Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina via Montreal 
and Toronto on the South American Route; and regular West Coast flights between San 
Francisco, Hawaii and Vancouver. The airline’s operations in the Far East are extremely 
important to Canada’s relations with the developing nations in that area. Within Canada, 
CP Air transcontinental air services link Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal, and the company also operates interior services in British 
Columbia, Yukon Territory and northern Alberta. 


CP Air became an all-jet airline in 1969, operating 20 aircraft—seven Boeing 737s, 
one Boeing 727, 11 DC-8s and one DC-3. 


Regional Airlines 

Regional airlines comprise five domestic companies (Eastern Provincial ‘Airlines, 
Nordair, Pacific Western Airlines, Quebecair and Transair-Midwest), which provide 
north-south scheduled services linking Canada’s northern regions with the metropolises 
of the south. In addition to their scheduled services, the five regional airlines operate 
charter air services within Canada as well as between Canada and other countries. 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Ltd.—This company is the regional carrier for 
the Atlantic Provinces. In 1969 it carried 162,000 revenue passengers 61,000,000 passenger- 
miles, and 7,495 tons of freight 3,000,000 ton-miles. Operating revenues were $11,800,000, 
30 p.c. higher than the 1968 revenues of $9,100,000. Scheduled services are operated to 
Charlottetown and Summerside in Prince Edward Island; Moncton—Chatham and Charlo 
in New Brunswick; New Glasgow and Halifax in Nova Scotia; Deer Lake-Stephenville— 
Corner Brook, Gander, St. John’s and St. Anthony in Newfoundland; Goose Bay, Wabush— 
Labrador City and Twin Falls—Churchill Falls in Labrador; and Montreal, Sept Iles and 
the Magdalen Islands in Quebec. In addition to its scheduled services lifting passengers 
and freight in the four Atlantic Provinces and in eastern Quebec, the airline provides air 
services for mineral exploration, hunting and fishing, forestry and ambulance, seal and ice 
patrol, aerial photography and for other purposes, thus making a significant contribution 
to the development of areas in Canada relatively inaccessible by surface transport. 

The company’s mainline fleet comprises three Boeing 737s; three Handley Page Dart 
Heralds; one DC-4; two Convairs; and four DC-3s; its bushline fleet consists of five PBY 
Cansos; six DH Beavers; six DH Otters; two DH Twin Otters; one Beech Baron; and two 
Piper Super Cubs. 


Nordair Ltée-Ltd.—Nordair with head office at Dorval, Que., was established in 
1957 by the merger of Mont Laurier Aviation and Boreal Airways. Since its formation, 
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Nordair has enjoyed a steady expansion and operates scheduled services in Quebec, Ontario 
and in the Northwest Territories, as well as extensive domestic and international charter 
flights throughout Canada and from Eastern Canada to the southern United States and 
Caribbean islands. 


Scheduled services are operated between Montreal and Hamilton, between Montreal 
and Great Whale and Fort Chimo in Quebec, and Frobisher Bay and Resolute Bay in the 
Northwest Territories. Nordair also maintains an extensive air service based at Frobisher 
Bay in the Northwest Territories supplying numerous Arctic settlements in the Baffin 
Island area, such as Clyde River-Cape Christian, Broughton Island, Pangnirtung, Cape 
Dyer, Cape Dorset, Coral Harbour, Hall Beach, Igloolik and Pelly Bay. Applications 
are now (mid-1970) before the Air Transport Committee to extend Nordair’s services to 
Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania, Ottawa in Ontario and Alert in the Northwest Territories. 


Nordair’s charter flights accommodate inclusive tour travels and group travel. 
Nordair’s northern charter operations are based at Fort Chimo and Frobisher Bay from 
which points a variety of aircraft, including DC-3s on skis, are available. 


Nordair’s fleet is composed of three Boeing 737-200Cs, five DC-38s, three C-46s, one 
DC-4, one Twin Otter and one Short Skyvan. 


Pacific Western Airlines Ltd.—Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., with head office 
at Vancouver International Airport, operates over more than 11,000 route-miles; its services 
include scheduled mainline local regular unit toll and charter flights in British Columbia, 
Alberta, the Northwest Territories and Saskatchewan. 


Regularly scheduled mainline services are operated north-bound from Edmonton to 
Prince George, Prince Rupert, Dawson Creek (B.C.); Peace River, Fort McMurray, 
Rainbow Lake, Fort Chipewyan (Alberta); Uranium City (Saskatchewan); Fort Resolu- 
tion, Hay River, Fort Smith, Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Norman Wells, Inuvik, Yellowknife, 
Cambridge Bay and Resolute (Northwest Territories). The only no-reservations-required 
AirBus service in Canada operates daily between Calgary and Edmonton in Alberta. On 
the Pacific Coast, mainline services are operated from Vancouver to Comox, Powell River, 
Campbell River and Port Hardy. In the interior region of British Columbia, Pacific 
Western operates scheduled services from Vancouver to Kelowna, Penticton, Cranbrook, 
Kamloops and through to Calgary in Alberta. The company also operates international 
charter passenger services. Large aircraft charters are operated from major centres of 
Vancouver, Edmonton and Calgary. Pacific Western operates extensive freight services, 
both scheduled and chartered into the Northwest Territories. Three Lockheed Hercules 
provide charter freight services throughout the free world. 


In 1969, 701,000 revenue passengers were carried, revenue passenger-miles totalled 
395,000,000 and cargo ton-miles 20,000,000. Aircraft miles flown were 10,000,000. Com- 
parable figures for 1968 were 427,000, 226,000,000, 10,000,000 and 6,000,000, respectively. 


Aircraft operated by Pacific Western number 23, including two Boeing 707s, three 
Boeing 737s, four Convair 640 jet-props, three Lockheed Hercules (freight), six DC-6s, 
three DC-4s and two DC-8s. 


Quebecair.—Quebecair, with head office at Montreal, offers scheduled services in 
Quebec and Labrador. The company dates from 1946 and was founded under the name 
“Le Syndicat d’Aviation de Rimouski’. In 1947, the name was changed to Rimouski 
Airlines and the company inaugurated an air transport service between the shores of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, linking Matane, Mont Joli, Rimouski, Forestville, Baie Comeau 
and Sept Iles. Until 1953, service was limited to towns and small centres located between 
Rimouski and Gaspé on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River and between Forestville 
and Sept Tles on the north shore. In 1953, with amalgamation of Gulf Aviation, the name 
“Quebecair’? was adopted. With the expansion of mining and industrial activities, it 
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extended its network to Quebec City and Schefferville in 1955, to Montreal in 1957, to 
Gagnon and Riviére du Loup in 1959, to Wabush in 1960, to Manicouagan and Saguenay 
in 1961 and to Murray Bay in 1962. During 1965, Quebecair acquired Northern Wings 
Limited and Northern Wings Helicopters Limited and merged their scheduled services. 
In 1967, Quebecair acquired A. Fecteau Transport Aérien Ltée, thus extending its opera- 
tions to the Abitibi region and eastern bank of Hudson Bay. Quebecair was purchased 
at the end of July 1968 by Sogebry Ltée, a Montreal private holding company. 


Quebecair is responsible for the operation of the scheduled services and the subsidiaries 
handle flights by light aircraft, charter and contract services. Scheduled services are 
operated over 6,000 miles serving some 43 localities in nine economic regions of Quebec 
and Labrador. Points linked are Montreal, Quebec City, Murray Bay (Charlevoix), 
Baie Comeau (Hauterive), Churchill Falls (Twin Falls), Gagnon, Wabush (Labrador City), 
Mingan, Mont Joli-Rimouski, Riviére au Tonnerre, Saguenay (Bagotville), Schefferville, 
Sept Iles, Senneterre, Mistassini, Temiscaming, Lac Doda, Lac Caché, Lac Mistassini, 
Rupert River, Fort George, Obedjiwan, Oskelaneo, Manouane, Val d’Or, Amos, Lebel-sur- 
Quévillon, Rupert House, Chibougamau, Matagami, Blane Sablon, Saint Paul, Old Fort 
Bay, St. Augustin, La Tabatiére, Téte 4 la Baleine, Harrington Harbour, Gethsemani, 
Kégaska, Natashquan, Aguanish, Baie Johan Beetz, and Havre St. Pierre. Quebecair 
also operates group charters within Canada, to the United States and to the Caribbean, 
using 79 passenger jet aircraft. 


Revenue passengers transported by Quebecair in 1969 numbered 211,000 for 79,000,000 
passenger-miles compared with 189,000 for 56,000,000 passenger-miles in the previous year; 
24,300 tons of goods were hauled 13,400,000 ton-miles in 1969 compared with 2,200 tons 
for 818,000 ton-miles in 1968. There was a substantial increase of 46 p.c. in operating 
revenues in 1969 to $9,200,000 from $6,300,000 in 1968. 


At the end of 1969 the combined fleet of Quebecair and subsidiaries totalled 50 units: 
two BAC-1-11s, four F-27s, two DHC-6 Twin Otters, four DC-3s, one C-46, five DHC-3 
Otters, 12 DHC-2 Beavers, two Cessna 185s, seven Cessna 180s, seven Bell 47-G-4As, three 
Hughes 300s and one Hughes 500. 


Transair-Midwest.—This company was formed in November 1969 through the merger 
of Transair Limited and Midwest Airlines Ltd., both of Winnipeg. With headquarters 
at the Winnipeg International Airport, the company operates scheduled services in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario and the Northwest Territories and charter flights 
throughout Canada and from Canada to the United States. The company’s scheduled 
services are operated in four areas: (1) the Prairies—from Winnipeg to Regina—Saskatoon— 
Prince Albert and return; from Winnipeg to Yorkton and return; (2) Manitoba—from 
Winnipeg to The Pas—Flin Flon—Lynn Lake-Thompson and return; from Winnipeg to 
Gillam—Churchill and return; from Winnipeg to Thompson—Churchill and return; from 
Winnipeg to Norway House and return; from Winnipeg to Brandon and return; from 
Winnipeg to Dauphin and return; (3) Eastern—from Winnipeg to Thunder Bay—Toronto 
and return; from Winnipeg to Kenora—Dryden—Thunder Bay-Sault Ste Marie-Toronto 
and return; from Winnipeg to Red Lake and return; and (4) Arctic—from Churchill to 
Eskimo Point-Rankin Inlet-Baker Lake and return; from Churchill to Coral Harbour— 
Repulse Bay—Hall Beach and return. Several other points in the Northwest Territories, 
including Yellowknife, are also served by flights from Churchill. 


The diversity of Transair-Midwest’s aircraft fleet, which is comprised of 58 aircraft, 
including 14 helicopters, supports the company’s claim of being Canada’s “most versatile’’ 
and ‘‘most complete” airline. The fleet ranges from small, single-engined aircraft equipped 
with wheels, skis or floats for access to remote hinterland and short-airstrip areas, to 34 multi- 
engine aircraft, including two Boeing 737 twin jets and four recently acquired Argosy 222 
freighters capable of carrying 28,500 lb. Most of the fleet is stationed at Winnipeg but a 
DC-4 and a C-47 are usually positioned at the company’s major base at Churchill, Man., 
in support of its arctic and DEW-line operations. Since 1961, under contract with the 
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United States Air Force, Transair has operated, from Winnipeg and Churchill, the vertical 
re-supply flights to the four main sites in the Canadian sector of the DEW-line in the 
extreme Arctic. 


Major company developments in 1969 were: (1) the merger of Transair Limited and 
Midwest Airlines Ltd.; (2) the start of scheduled service from Winnipeg to Kenora—Dryden— 
Thunder Bay and return which replaces the former service between Winnipeg and Thunder 
Bay via Red Lake although Red Lake continues to be served by daily flights from Winnipeg; 
(3) the revision of the company’s northern Manitoba route system to provide service between 
points on the two routes which were formerly entirely separate; and (4) a marked expansion 
in the number of charters operated, one for the Admiral Richard E. Byrd Polar Center to 
several points in the high Arctic including a flight over the North Pole, being particularly 
noteworthy. 


During the first half of 1970, developments included: (1) receipt of two Boeing 737 
twin jets; (2) authority from the Air Transport Committee of the Canadian Transport 
Commission to inaugurate on Apr. 26, 1970, a daily Boeing 737 service from Winnipeg to 
Thunder Bay—Toronto and return and a daily YS-11A service from Winnipeg to Kenora— 
Dryden—Thunder Bay—Sault Ste Marie-Toronto and return. 


In 1969, Transair flew 4,090,550 miles and carried 180,000 passengers for 72,000,000 
passenger-miles, compared with 134,000 revenue passengers for 58,000,000 passenger-miles 
in 1968; 9,500 tons of goods were hauled for 5,000,000 ton-miles as against 4,400 tons for 
3,000,000 ton-miles in 1968. Operating revenues of $8,500,000 in 1969 were 35 p.c. above 
the revenue of $6,300,000 in 1968. Employees numbered 451, including 73 pilots. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services 


At the end of 1969, there were 29 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding valid 
Canadian operating certificates and licences issued for the following international scheduled 
commercial air services into Canada:— 


Aeroflot, operating between Moscow (U.S.S.R.) and Montreal (Canada) in transit to New York. 

Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A., operating between Montreal and Toronto (Canada) and Mexico City 
(Mexico). 

Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France), operating between Paris (France) and Montreal 
(Canada) and beyond to Chicago (U.S.A.) with traffic rights, and to other points beyond 
in transit to Los Angeles and New York. 

Airwest Inc., operating between Calgary (Canada) and Spokane (U.S.A.). 

Alaska Airlines Inc., operating between Ketchikan (U.S.A.) and Prince Rupert (Canada). 

Alitalia (Italian International Airlines), operating between Rome and Milan (Italy) and Montreal 
(Canada) and beyond to Chicago (U.S.A.) with traffic rights, and to other points beyond 
in transit. 

Allegheny Airlines Inc., operating between Erie (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 

American Airlines Inc., operating between Toronto (Canada) and New York/ Newark (U.S.A.) 
and between Chicago (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada), and between Los Angeles (U.S.A.) 
and Toronto (Canada). 

British Overseas Airways Corp., operating between London and Manchester (England), Prestwick 
(Scotland) and Montreal and Toronto (Canada), beyond Montreal with traffic rights to 
Chicago and beyond in transit to Boston, New York and Detroit (U.S.A.) and between 
London (England), Prestwick (Scotland), Gander (Canada), Bermuda, Nassau, Montego 
Bay, Barbados and Trinidad. 

BWIA (British West Indian Airways), operating between Port of Spain (Trinidad), Antigua, 
Barbados and Toronto (Canada). 

Deutsche Lufthansa Aktiengesellschaft (Lufthansa German Airlines), operating between Germany 
and Montreal (Canada) and beyond in transit to Los Angeles (U.S.A.) and Mexico City. 
Eastern Airlines, Inc., operating between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal (Canada), and 
New York (U.S.A.) and between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal (Canada), and 
Washington (U.S.A.) and between Tampa/Miami (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada) and 

between Buffalo (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 

Iberia (Lineas Aereas de Espana), operating between Madrid (Spain), Montreal (Canada), Mexico 
City (Mexico) and Guatemala. 
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Irish International Airlines (Aerlinte Aireann Teoranta), eres beige Shannon (Ireland) 
and Montreal (Canada) and beyond in transit to Chicago (U.S 


Japan Air Lines Wee yee operating between Tokyo (Japan) and pe ais (Canada) and San 
Fransisco (U.S.A.). 


KLM Royal Dutch “ip lines, operating between Amsterdam (Netherlands) and Montreal (Cana- 
da) and beyond in transit to Houston (U.S.A.) and Mexico City (Mexico) and for cargo to 
New York (U.S.A). 


Mohawk Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto (Canada) and Buffalo (U.S.A.) and Rochester 
(U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada) and between Burlington (U.S.A.) and Montreal (Canada). 


North Central Airlines, Inc., operating between Thunder Bay (Canada) and Duluth/Superior 
(U.S.A.) and between Detroit (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., operating between Montreal (Canada) and Boston (U.S.A.) via Concord, 
Montpelier-Barre, Burlington and White River Junction (U.S.A.) and between Tampa/ 
Miami (U.S.A.) and Montreal (Canada). 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., operating between Minneapolis (U.S.A.) and Winnipeg (Canada). 
Olympic Airways, S.A., operating between Athens (Greece), Montreal (Canada) and New York 
(U.S.A.). 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., operating between Sydney (Australia), San Francisco (U.S.A.) 
and Vancouver (Canada). 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines, operating between Brusse]ls (Belgium), and Montreal (Canada) 
and beyond in transit to New York (U.S.A.) and Mexico City (Mexico). 


Scandinavian Airlines System, operating between Stockholm (Sweden), Bergen (Norway), 
Copenhagen (Denmark) and Montreal (Canada) and beyond in transit to New York and 
Chicago (U.S.A.). 


Seaboard World Airlines, Inc., operating between points in the United States, Gander (Canada) 
and points in Europe. 


Swiss Air Transport Company Ltd. (Swissair), operating between Zurich and Geneva (Switzer- 
land) and Montreal (Canada) and beyond in transit to Chicago (U.S.A.). 


United Air Lines, Inc., operating between Vancouver (Canada) and Seattle (U.S.A.) and between 
Chicago (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


Western Air Lines, Inc., operating between Calgary (Canada) and Great Falls/Denver (U.S.A.) 
and between Los Angeles/San Francisco, Portland (U.S.A.) and Vancouver (Canada). 


Wien Consolidated Airlines Inc. 2 operating between Whitehorse, Y.T. (Canada) and Fairbanks 
and Juneau (Alaska, U.S.A.). 


Personnel Licences 


At Mar. 31, 1970, the total number of personnel licences in force in Canada was 37,492, 
compared with 35,378 on the same date of 1969. The 1970 licences were constituted as 
follows, with comparable 1969 figures in brackets: glider pilots, 1,356 (1,190); private 
pilots, 23,748 (22,824); commercial pilots, 4,677 (4,525); senior commercial pilots, 698 (544); 
airline transport pilots, 2,676 (2,206); flight navigators, 216 (210); air traffic controllers, 
948 (937); flight engineers, 95 (114); aircraft maintenance engineers, 3,074 (2,825); and 
gyrocopter pilots, 4 (3). 


Air Traffic Control 


The primary functions of Air Traffic Control in the Ministry of Transport are to prevent 
collisions between aircraft operating within controlled airspace and between aircraft and 
cbstructions on the manceuvring area of controlled airports, and to expedite and maintain 
a safe, orderly flow of air traffic. These functions are carried out by Air Traffic Controllers 
situated in Airport Control Towers, Terminal Control Units and Area Control Centres. 
The services provided by these units are described below. 


Airport Control Service is provided to aircraft operating on the manceuvring area or in 
the close vicinity (5-10 nautical-mile radius) of civil airports where the volume and com- 
plexity of air traffic indicate its need in the interest of flight safety. Service is also pro- 
vided to other traffic, such as vehicles and maintenance equipment, on the manceuvring 
area of an airport. Radio is the prime means of communication in the provision of the 
service, although light signals may be used where radio is not available. Airport Control 
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Towers are in operation at: Gander International, St. John’s, and Wabush (Labrador) in 
Newfoundland; Halifax International and Sydney in Nova Scotia; Fredericton, Moncton 
and Saint John in New Brunswick; Baie Comeau, Cartierville, Montreal International, 
Quebec, St. Hubert, St. Jean and Sept Iles in Quebec; Buttonville, Hamilton, London, 
North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa International, Sault Ste Marie, Thunder Bay, Toronto 
International, Toronto Island, Waterloo—Wellington and Windsor in Ontario; Brandon, 
St. Andrews and Winnipeg International in Manitoba; Regina and Saskatoon in Saskat- 
chewan; Calgary International, Edmonton International, Edmonton Industrial, Lethbridge 
and Springbank in Alberta; Abbotsford, Fort St. John, Kamloops, Penticton, Pitt Meadows, 
Port Hardy, Prince George, Vancouver International and Victoria International in British 
Columbia; and Whitehorse in the Yukon Territory. 


Canada’s air traffic control facilities, although 
ranking in quality among the world’s best, are 
in course of being automated and refined in 
response to adyances in electronics and ex- 
tended to overcome gaps in present coverage 
including the far northern areas. Installation 
of two systems, expected to be the nucleus of 
the total computerized nation-wide system, 
will be completed in 1971 on a test basis. It 
will provide for the ‘remoting’ of radars any- 
where they are needed, eliminate the control- 
ler’s manual operations and give instantly all 
information that could be needed on an air- 
craft in flight. 


The Montreal area contro! centre showing 

flight strips recording flight information posted 

on the master boards. These must be updated 

constantly by the controllers, a time-consuming 
task subject to error. 

> 


Prototype of the new fully automated system, 
which will leave the controller free to manage 
aircraft in his control zone. When an aircraft 
moves from one radar screen to another, the 
operator can alert the new controller by making 
the aircraft blip on and off. 
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Terminal Control Service is provided to aircraft which are ‘climbing out’ after departure 
from or ‘letting down’ for a landing at an airport. It is a service provided to such flights 
operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules in order to separate them from 
one another and from en route aircraft operating through the Terminal Area which normally 
is an airspace within 30-50 nautical miles of an airport and which, in some cases, may 
encompass more than one airport. Radar is normally used, in conjunction with direct 
controller-pilot radio communication, in the provision of this service. Procedural means 
are used at some remote locations where radar is not yet available. The service is provided 
from all Area Control Centres but separate Terminal Control Units are installed at high 
traffic density airports where no Area Control Centre is located. Such separate units 
have been established at Halifax in Nova Scotia; Quebec City in Quebec; North Bay, Ottawa 
and Thunder Bay in Ontario; Regina and Saskatoon in Saskatchewan; and Calgary in 
Alberta. 


Area Control Service is essentially an aircraft separation and flight-following service 
provided to aircraft operating en route between airports. All flights that elect to file 
flight plans are given flight-following service, and separation is provided to all aircraft 
operating in accordance with the rules for instrument flight or controlled visual flight 
within dasignated controlled airspace, i.e., all airways below 23,000 feet above sea level 
(ASL) and all airspace in Canada south of 70° North latitude above 23,000 feet ASL. In 
addition, the service is provided north of 70°N to all aircraft operating above 29,000 feet 
ASL, and to aircraft operating above 5,000 feet over almost all of the western half of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. Separation is provided using both radar and procedural means, 
with direct and indirect communication between controller and pilot. An extensive land- 
line communication system links an Area Control Centre with all affiliated Airport Control 
Towers, Terminal Control Units and communication stations and with adjacent Area 
Control Centres in Canada and adjoining States, as well as with other agencies providing 
supporting and auxiliary services or having a need to deal directly with the centre, ie., air 
carrier operation agencies, military operation agencies, etc. Additional services provided 
by Area Control Centres are: 


Aircraft Movement Information Service which assists the Department of National Defence in 
establishing the identification of all aircraft operating in specified areas. 


Customs Notification Service which facilitates the notification of the appropriate customs agency 
by pilots planning to cross the Canada-United States border at certain designated customs 
airports. This service is provided when requested by a pilot in his flight plan. 


Alerting Service which ensures that the appropriate search and rescue organization is notified of 
an aircraft which may be in need of its aid. 


Flight Information Service which provides pilots with advice and information useful for the safe 
and efficient conduct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition 
reports, data concerning aids to navigation, traffic information and other information of use 
to the pilot in planning and conducting a flight. 


Area Control Centres are located at Gander in Newfoundland; Moncton in New Brunswick; 
Montreal in Quebec; Toronto in Ontario; Winnipeg in Manitoba; Edmonton in Alberta; 
and Vancouver in British Columbia. 


Airspace Reservation Service provides reserved airspace for specified operations within 
controlled airspace and information to other pilots concerning these reservations and mili- 
tary activity areas in controlled and uncontrolled airspace. The Airspace Reservation 
Coordination Office, located in Ottawa, is responsible for provision of the service in all the 
airspace of Canada and in the Gander Oceanic Control Area. 


Ground Facilities 

Canadian aerodromes are listed in Table 2, classified by administrative agency as 
licensed or unlicensed land facilities or seaplane bases, or military azrodromes. Licensed 
aerodromes are those that are inspected by Ministry of Transport inspectors at regular 
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intervals and meet specific standards. In addition to aerodromes, a network of radio aids 
to navigation is maintained to facilitate en route navigation and safe landings under 
instrument conditions. 


2.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 


as at April 1970 
Type of Facility and) Nad,|P.E.L| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.|Alta. | B.C. |N.W.T. | Y.T. [Total 
perator 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. || No. 
Licensed Airports— 
Ministry of Transport. 3 if! 3 3 10 17 4 4 7 18 13 3 86 
Miinicipaly, eae. sctee 2 _ 1 5 33 27 9 20 3l 20 1 4 153 
IPHIVate Pecemecirs ier 3 1 3 5 30 49 6 10 18 9 i! 1 136 
Heliports— 
Ministry of Transport.| — 1 1 1) — — — — = = a = 3 
PRIVATE pono eee — _— — _— 6 11 1) — 2 16 2 1 39 
Unlicensed Airports— 
Ministry of Transport. i — — 4 3 1}; — _ 9 6 3 27 
Municipal sss.ssce cer. 4 = 2 _ 10 1 2 33 78 20 2 4 156 
Private: cnercce ooicce 3 1 3 8 23 37 34 86 51 76 15 3 340 
Abandoned or opera-~ 
tor unknown........ 5 1 1 9 21 4 6 A 20 13 3 87 
itelinortsseas.aaseree _ _ _ — _— il _ - _ 2 — ,| — 3 
Licensed Seaplane 
Bases— 
Ministry of Transport.| — _ _ — _— _ _ _— _ 5 1) = 6 
IMiumieipalleanaene ser: = = 1 _— 3 12 —_ 1 1 8 1 2 29 
Privatewi rte ccs 4} — 2 1 80 91 46 26 1 55 30 3 339 
Unlicensed Seaplane 
Bases— 
Ministry of Transport.| — — — — 1 = — — = 25 — — 26 
Miunicipaleeereeenbien ct == == = = _ 29 1 3 9 4 — 1 47 
BTV Ate wine cee 9 == = 2 20 21 15 1 4 25 9 _— 106 
Abandoned or opera- 
tor unknown........ 8 1 2 4 6 14 15 7 8 10 16 5 96 
Military Aerodromes— 
DIN a (land) eae 1 1 2 2 3 7 5 1 3 1 1} — 27 
DND (seaplane)...... _- — 1 — _ 1 — -- — 1 1 — 4 
WESINaV yor eee 1 — — — — 1} — 2 
US SAur Worcesss ssa 1}; — — — — — — — _— —_ 17 2 20 
Totals, All Aerodromes| 45 6 22 32 | 2388 | 342 | 143] 198 | 217] 324 130 35 || 1,732 
Land Bases............ rat 4 14 23 | 125) 167 61 | 159 | 191 | 190 53 22 || 1,030 
Seaplane Bases........ a1 1 5 7] 110] 167 77 38 23 | 1382 57 iB 649 
Military Aerodromes. . 3 1 3 2 3 8 5 1 3 2 20 2 53 


Airport Activity.—In 1969, aircraft movements at the 159 airports reporting such 
movements totalled 5,850,000, of which 1,326,000 were reported by airports without 
control towers and 4,488,000 by the 51 airports with towers operated by the Ministry 
of Transport (see p. 945). Of the latter, the 46 airports with Ministry of Transport towers 
registered 4,325,000 aircraft movements and the five Department of National Defence 
airports reported 163,000 movements. 


The following chart shows the growth of aircraft movements at airports with Ministry 
of Transport towers during the decade ended in 1969. 


For the second consecutive year, Toronto International Airport led in itinerant activ- 
ity. Montreal International Airport retained second place after leading from 1964 to 
1967; the exceptionally high movements at Montreal in 1967 were attributable to the 
influx of visitors to Expo 67. Vancouver and Winnipeg International Airports occupied 
third and fourth positions, respectively, in 1969, unchanged since 1965, and Ottawa was 
in fifth place, having replaced Cartierville which held that place from 1965 to 1968. 
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AIRCRAFT MOVEMENTS BY CLASS OF OPERATION 


noyenents AT AIRPORTS WITH MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT bine 
4,500 — AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWERS, 1960-69 noe 
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SIMULATED APPROACHES 3 


NUMBER 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
OF CF) 26 31 32 32 33 33 33 39 42 46 


TOWERS It 
“LANDING OR TAKE-OFF BY AIRCRAFT THAT REMAIN AT ALL TIMES WITHIN THE TOWER CONTROL ZONE. 


2LANDING OR TAKE-OFF BY AIRCRAFT THAT ENTER OR LEAVE THE TOWER CONTROL ZONE 
3MISSED INSTRUMENT OR PRACTICE INSTRUMENT APPROACHES WITHOUT LANDING. 


Rankings of the five leading airports in itinerant movements for 1965, 1967 and 1969 
were :— 


1965 1967 1969 
International Airport Rank  Itinerants Rank Itinerants Rank  Itinerants 
No. No. No. 
PL OTOULOM ene erce eden spastic tom: crnaeintetnak oareme eters 2 99, 958 2 141,477 1 165, 426 
INE ONET CAN stance orien ow ciote tine ee eee 1 107, 255 1 151, 202 2 148,027 
WAT OOLV OR eee ce cc eas Maes onee eens eten oe sees 3 84, 879 3 124,748 3 142,120 
Winn pee eee hc tc. eee ee ee eee eee 4 74, 787 4 106,776 4 114,161 
OEE wy eee eat Se os ieee BM ae Sn ae es 7 62,845 6 82,705 5 93,194 


At the Ministry of Transport airports with air traffic control towers, aircraft weighing 
less than 4,000 lb. accounted for 46 p.c. of the itinerant movements in 1969 and those 
weighing over 39,000 lb. for 30 p.c. Aircraft in the heaviest weight group (over 314,000 
lb.) recorded a phenomenal growth from 41 itinerant movements in 1965 to 4,027 in 1967 
and to 29,666 in 1969. 

In 1969, international movements rose 8.4 p.c. over 1968 to reach 199,089 and 41.5 
p.c. of them were reported by Toronto and Montreal International Airports. Toronto 
handled 66,892, of which 59,343 were ‘‘transborder’’ (to and from the United States) and 
7,549 were “other international” (to and from points outside Canada and the United 
States). Montreal International reported 49,645 international movements, of which 
35,241 were transborder and 14,404 were other international. 
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During 1969, airports without towers, of which there were 108, handled 1,362,000 
movements, 6.8 p.c. fewer than the 1,462,000 movements reported by the 102 airports 
in the 1968 survey. Itinerant movements were 397,000, up 12.1 p.c. over the 354,000 in 
1968, and local movements, which were mainly training flights, numbered 965,000, 12.9 
p.c. fewer than the 1,108,000 movements in the previous year. 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Operation Statistics 


In Table 3 the statistics in respect of commercial air services in Canada for the period 
1965-69 relate to foreign airlines (including those of the United States and to Canadian 
airlines that earned annual gross flying revenues of over $100,000 in 1965-68 and over 
$150,000 in 1969. The figures for Canadian airlines cover both domestic and international 
operations; the data for foreign airlines cover miles and hours flown only over Canadian 
territory and exclude passengers and goods in transit through Canada. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Commercial Air Services, 1965-69 


Nors.—Most of the figures in this table are from the audited annual reports of commercial air carriers; where 
preliminary figures have been used there are occasionally slight variations from the audited figures but the degree 
of error is less than 1 p.c. 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 


= Z 


Canadian Carriers, Revenue Traffic Only— 
Unit Toll Transportation— 


Departures wren meter cmea oe orcas omer te No. 270 300 344 401 ae 
iEVours flown pene carey eet ee by 335 377 448 487 489 
IMilesiflown. sree crn mitre oes ss 86, 334 100, 159 123, 838 139,393 148, 275 
Passengers Carried yan. fice. acaveiecneile ss 5,939 6,737 8,157 8, 429 9,153 
IPASSeNg er=Miilesi eis. e rane neicann Mite reer s 4,731,305 5,606, 619 6,935, 143 7,525,660 8,174,041 
Cargo and excess baggage ton-miles.... “ 88 , 228 111, 563 128,039 177,139 215,009 
Mailiton=riil es arp n ented sertetterietesy erie ss 21,002 24,844 28,725 30,716 35,350 
Cargo and excess baggage.............. tons 74 91 95 118 125 
Miailicarric diye anti 15 Pete ican oe 25 25 28 30 31 
Bulk Transportation—2 
[Departures sam merracds vacate oe No. 281 321 336 380 389 
FLOUrSs; 1 OW eee eeeer Crna ae ie 320 376 398 428 478 
Miales*lown' Sos Asante ane cee atone “f 30,904 34,900 36, 654 42,138 50,994 
iPassengersicarriedc- nee eee ce 631 724 791 876 Loh 
Passenpgersmiles Asya ce ceo ee Aspe a 464, 826 398, 594 392,104 643,969 1,309,725 
Goodstton-amilesin pr cn cee eee 13,507 12,759 13,330 18,265 65, 209 
Hroighticarried geen watek eto cenins tons 54 63 60 76 119 
Other Flying Services—3 


ELOuIsptlownueee er here merece itorer No. 126 188 256 244 230 


Canadian Carriers, All Services 
Revenue Trafiic— 


Departures erte sae enn wees See. No. 552 621 680 781 “% 
FEL CUTS TOW Ieee on ee oe se 782 940 HetOL 1,158 1,196 
Milesifl own Sea tactician eee: oe 117, 238 135,059 160, 493 181,531 199, 269 
Rassengersicarricd ene en merrier “ 6,570 7,462 8,948 9,305 10, 264 
iRassenger-nalles’ pees hte ep itae wo 5,196,131 | 6,000,213 | 7,327,247 | 8,169,629 9, 483,766 
Goodsiton-miles serie eee: ss 123, 508 149, 166 170,095 226,121 315, 569 
Goodsicarniediernr cs] i rreenraaen tere tons 153 179 183 224 275 
Non-revenue Traffiic— 
Hlourspflowme ian te nescke readies No. 30 43 45 43 40 
iPassenger-milesmy ent eed eee s 224,746 254,033 290,276 405.322 ng 
(Goodsiton-1ileg seer ee tater eee Ss 7,996 8, 650 8,746 9,488 e, 
iHueliconsumedsasiarin pute screens gals, 249 , 337 292,926 348, 328 397, 609 443,414 
Oilconsumedi ty sneer rea Sr ree fy 395 456 482 499 455 
Average employ eesinn. <wacceden coaisierare No. 19 21 25 27 29 
Salaries and wages paid...............00% $ 129,775 151,138 186,902 214,643 245, 434 
Operating Treventes tase encarta $ 392,807 460,556 543,610 716,377 702,659 
Operatingiexpenses!)....5), sass ecaeeeuee $ 368, 208 429,795 516,076 576, 529 665, 578 
Canadian and Foreign Carriers, All Services— 
loursyfl owns. ayce-tnioerne nnn oye No. 801 963 1,129 1,188 1,229 
Males: flownpcenr tee tie ndeciice ec ie oe 124, 448 143 , 589 171,195 192,891 211, 883 
assengersicarried a-cemen came neertentc sf 7,839 9,024 11,596 11,875 13,219 
Goodsicarried sma weit cents tons 173 207 218 269 337 
1 Transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per unit. 2 Transportation of passengers or goods at a toll 
per mile or per hour for the entire aircraft. 3 Comprises flying training, aerial photography, and aerial patrol 


and inspection. 
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Table 4 gives comparative figures of domestic and international traffic in 1969; for 


coverage, see text preceding Table 3. 


4.—Comparative Statistics of Domestic and International Traffic, 1969 


Norse.—Figures in this table are preliminary and subject to a degree of error of less than 1 p.c. 


Canadian Airlines 


Item 


Domestic 
Services 
000 
Unit Toll Transportation,! Revenue Traffic 
Only— 
MVD AEGHUCH 5 danectte ark aa< S08 Foote sire Biv-siss 6 No. 
EFOUESWLOV IU ere animiaieaieicie Scere tele esis < 355 
NISC HOWE eee. teraik cote tile chs tiniabve siete og 91,872 
PEsSOUgOIn CAITICU enna sehr te eer on 6,751 
IPASBENGEI-MUES. eee ccs Savini cee oe se 4,422,889 
GOOAS GON-INTES feet oars seereroe ecient a aiere <4 119,900 
IQOOUS CATTIC cn eines e ctor dc tie oe /eis: «ois lb. 212,756 
Bulk Transportation,? Revenue Traffic Only— 

DIGDATUURES eee oettasctem cic mnee ve oe No. 381 
ILO MIST OWM er acter onic salen ate nes i 454 
Milesthowis sett. temic cicehione ce nieabicn oe > 40,967 
IPHSSEN EIS! CATIICG ys cree ceioonen niciere s 770 
Passenger-les sere ne ane eiotiece Occ S 110,230 
(ROGUS TONNES aan ocala sis eon selene sf 38,561 
MrencneCarrieds vas naan anion anaes Ib. 233,608 


Foreign Airlines 


Inter- < Total 
national Uae e ther 
Services ca Crete ly 
000 7000 000 *000 
51 
134 9 24 521 
56, 403 2,896 9,276 160, 447 
2,402 2,284 594 12,031 
8, 751, 152 118, 807 499, 926 8,792,774 
130, 459 1,568 24,172 276,099 
99,528 52,556 69,317 434,157 
8 a 
24 _ —_ 479 
10,027 37 4053 51, 436 
341 11 65 1,187 
1,199,495 
26,648 we 
4,958 1,929 


1 Transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per unit. 
toll per mile or per hour for the entire aircraft. 


2 Transportation of passengers or goods at a 


3 Hours and miles flown are those flown only over Canada. 


5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Ministry of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967-69 


Item 


Expenditure 


Air Transport Board.......... 
Air Services Administration 


Construction Engineering and Architectural Branch, Admin- 


ASE A MLO re ere aia ie he Soe eo AAS ie mera 


RIM T PALO MONGOL. cts Mane Cinveaiece elk relae shai euelaretageye eo atetmeters 


Payments to other governments or international agencies for opera- 


tion and maintenance of airports and airways facilities 


Contributions to assist in the establishment or improvement of 


local airports and related facilities..................06% 
Subsidies toward operation of municipal and other airports 
Grants to organizations for development of civil aviation... 


Exchequer Court Awards 


Airports and Field Operations Branch...................... 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch............... 
Radio Aids to Air and Marine Navigation................. 
RadioA Chand Fes iAbIONSs <i a 5cjurde Oe ae aaisieite elon sewn deaies 
Payment to CNR re deficit telecommunication facilities... 
MAELEOTOLOMICA BOFARICIRS coo accls hose acre ctoss oinawoyoeidolan overs viee toe 


VOLSISS PX DCNGIUUIC cocks rasa csi es so sols ea eats 


Revenue and Receipts 


SETAE VICCR A CINIMMSCERELON oc5 5-0 e0 rive s else 8 cla av slcesiore oles 


1967 1968 1969 

$ $ 3 

934,350 500, 261! 1 
25884, 416 4,828,463 5,409, 434 
Soe 5,003,516 5,742,940 6,357,586 
SSSOGr 21,864,860 25,574,010 29, 482,342 
erOner 7,741,178 9,872,153 10,540, 434 
de 12, 128,357 13, 136,561 15, 871,293 
nae 282,085 317,052 257,651 
Gaguoe 948,914 1,356,361 1,908, 455 
184,687 218, 839 219,509 
Soaan 579,639 665, 000 685, 000 

oogoee — 8,044 = 
seine sis 28,892,106 33,490, 194 39, 963, 994 
Sere 30,154,515 33, 726, 046 28,341, 931 
Banuay 25,771, 227 28,904, 984 28,341,931 

ae aerate 4,208,241 4,519,521 = 

eae 175,047 301,541 = 
“nese 24,197,715 25,543, 986 26,967, 797 
anotc 113,931,478 | 129,405,900 | 136,523,084 
esate 9,971 13, 568 1,725 


1 As at Sept. 20, 1967, the Air Transport Board was consolidated under the Canadian Transport Commission. 
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5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Ministry of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1967-69—concluded 


Item 1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ 
Revenue and Receipts—concluded 

Construction Engineering and Architectural Branch............ 3,351 2,157 32 
Civil Aviation Brancliss ic. ancs ees cae «teclcctesipeciee alee ena seine 256,371 301,539 717, 960 
Aviation ‘personnel liGEnGeS sees: siorsre, ere ee eles eee etek iil @ sieves 68,370 79,298 223, 738 
Aurport licence f6es: sane aaoee. ccliete taste se stem nenrreinieme nia 6,007 8,144 12,641 
Aircraft registration and airworthiness certificates............... 101,175 113,600 298, 557 
Wines: Aeronautics Ach. Nise cucine Wace sorssinck trailor asec eas 4,332 7,413 7,110 

Aire raimc.@ontrolDivisioneme sapien aden oc nte meena ere 2,701 6, 906 — 
Miscellaneous s!yoccoe dn ccltesbane oukedaihivicien inet One bereenen are 57,557 68,660 130, 986 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure.................0ceeeeeeee 16, 229 17,518 44,928 
Airports and Field Operations Branch............................ 26,352,852 32,806,807 40,799, 686 
‘Aurcraft: landing féea Whar aera roaclore ato keine etnies ey etre aes 12,087, 524 15,221,123 17,364,945 
Aarcratuparkingjand handling... -caaconee noc ren eee: 168,612 231,124 309, 810 
Joint user terminal facilities charge............ ip alvaiRiere sielevsis othe areie 684, 902 1,018, 486 2,920, 203 
andiren tales eee ee canss cc eheeons ta eet pee 739, 502 823, 369 1,000, 280 
Officetand' shop rental® y..c26 wank ceanccce coe eaters riceiie eee eee 2,456,020 2,538, 865 2,879,818 

Other rentals (living quarters, hangar space, equipment, restaur- 
ANTS OCG!) ee eae tetera oie eee note ee aia or toes erator Ra 1,183,981 1,222,442 1,958, 881 
Concessions (gasoline and oil, taxi, restaurant, telephone, car ren- 

tals siparkings/@tCs)s aside rinsiocatiee ae dee eis nomics: 7, 058, 549 9,202,871 11,831, 468 
Sales (land, buildings, water, gasoline and oil, heat, power, etc.)... 905,689 977,359 1,185,898 
Car'narking meters'saisace aceon soda sie Sah ate aera wake 297,901 233, 518 270,861 
Observation-roof-turnstiles. «542. ci amie deine «aes elem e eueeoiee euee 155, 063 175,384 157, 665 
M@SSITECEIPUS rear eters terre Ginn ate elie eh ane 110, 428 185,305 270,769 
Sanitary fees (garbage disposal)...............ccc eee eecseteeeees 39, 966 43, 238 29,329 
Registration fee—mobile equipment................. ee cee eee eee 100, 229 167,701 137,973 
Sundry services, sundries and miscellaneous....................0- 284,753 398,005 406, 836 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure................0.cc eevee 79,733 368, 017 79,950 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch..................... 5,095,337 4,992, 260 3,672,102 
Air-ground radio services sh epee eis Se onesion aoe een ens 1,438,457 1,787,409 2,772,148 
FVAGIOMESSALO COIS: jah oiestshsttler alors ee eis vlaie Bare Sis alte aero leit iverson 322,214 346, 189 322,215 

Private commercial broadcasting station licence fees............. 1,990,479 1,664, 661 _ 

Radio operators’ examination fees............0...eeeseeeeeeeeees 7,359 8, 202 — 

Radiowstationilicence fees 13. och ons sacar neiawatoccomeeeneite 738, 298 568,301 = 
Rentals—living quarters. snnsesca ce wsee roe Melee clare eerie on 370,346 358, 005 396, 550 
Othertrentals ees va ces ete eee te ae teu ateroeeee nh oie aoe 65,512 53, 156 64,709 
Sales (land, buildings, power, publications, etc.).................. 56,331 78,768 26,493 
Miscellancousmer ean ck ee eee ar ee eee Eeeoeene 69, 853 112,118 73,409 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure.................00ceeeeees 36, 488 15,451 16, 583 
Meteorological Branch....... Ado pond TESUSUOR DUCE aren Goad Gane 215,171 177,567 202,598 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts.....................00eeees 31,933, 053 38, 293, 898 45,394,108 


PART V.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


Oil Pipelines.—Since the late 1940s large capital expenditures have been made 
each year for oil pipeline construction. In 1969 they were estimated at $52,600,000 and 
were forecast at $25,500,000 for 1970, raising the estimated cumulative total for the period 
1950-70 to $1,001,900,000. 


The prime components of the network of Canadian oil pipelines are the trunk lines 
of the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company and the Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Com- 
pany. The bulk of domestic crude oil is carried in these lines. Refineries that do not 
rely on these systems are located in the oil producing regions such as Calgary and Edmon- 
ton. The Interprovincial system carries crude oil eastward from Edmonton, receiving 
and discharging oil at various locations along its length. The Trans Mountain system 
operates similarly westward from Edmonton. Supplying these two trunk lines are pipe- 


* Prepared in the Mineral Resources Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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line systems funnelling oil from hundreds of fields into storage tanks at the pipeline ter- 
minals. Some of these feeder lines are impressive in themselves, not only in size of pipe 
and in length of route but in the volumes of oil that they transport. Most of the feeder 
lines are in Alberta, which is to be expected because of the pre-eminent position of that 
province in oil production. 


The main pipeline terminal at Edmonton has 10 crude oil feeder lines, including the 
Interprovincial extension to Redwater, as follows:— 


Total General Area 
System of Supply Related 
Pipeline Length Capacity to Edmonton 

miles bbl./day 
Canadian Industrial Gas and Oil Ltd................. 82 15,000 southeast 
Maderabederine Lines Ltd. ..< sc. ecccsicne cee ets sx ese 529 175,000 northwest 
Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited.................. 266 50,000 north-northeast 
Gulf Alberta Pipe Line Company Limited........... 410 40,000 south-southeast 
Pamerial Pipe. Lane: Ooms bt 0) cs ais 'ov.cdore steioirrncane sts 378 72,000 southwest 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Co...........cqe0neseescens 31 110,000 northeast 
Peace River Oil Pipe Line Co. Ltd................... 1,240 95,000 northwest 
Renibiia eine Line Utd seoeee ss oct c ce once eect o ee 931 154,000 west-southwest 
Rainbow Pipe Line Company, Ltd................... 605 110,000 northwest 
Texaco Exploration Company.................s000005 173 111,000 south 


In addition, three pipelines are connected to the Interprovincial at Hardisty, some 
100 miles southeast of Edmonton. Here, Gibson Associated Oil Ltd. makes deliveries 
of up to 15,000 bbl. daily of oil from fields just south of the pipeline terminal. Husky 
Pipe Line Ltd. operates a multiple-line system in which one line is used to transport con- 
densate from Hardisty to mix with the heavy, asphaltic crude found at Lloydminster. 
The condensate-crude blend is returned to Hardisty through an eight-inch line, and a 
new 10-inch line which was completed in 1969. Total capacity of these lines is 72,000 
bbl. daily. The third pipeline connection, Bow River Pipe Line Ltd., carries crude from 
the most southerly oilfields in Alberta, near Taber; this line has a capacity of 27,000 bbl. 
daily. Home Oil Limited operates a pipeline serving refineries in the Calgary area with 
oil from fields north of the city; the line also has connections with the Rangeland pipeline 
which, in turn, is linked to the Texaco line going north to Edmonton. 
Also serving Calgary is the oldest pipeline in Alberta operated by Valley Pipe Line Com- 
pany, which carries crude from the historically important Turner Valley in quantities up 
to 15,000 bbl. daily. 


The Trans Mountain pipeline has a second receiving terminal in Alberta at Edson 
where the Peace River pipeline makes deliveries to Trans Mountain from fields to the 
north. In British Columbia, the Western Pacific Products and Crude Oil Pipelines Ltd. 
carries crude over a distance of 500 miles from fields near Fort St. John in northeastern 
British Columbia to the Trans Mountain pipeline at Kamloops; this line has a capacity 
of 66,500 bbl. daily. 


Three main pipeline systems carry crude oil from Saskatchewan fields to the Inter- 
provincial pipeline. The largest is the Westspur Pipe Line Company-Producers Pipelines 
Ltd. network, with a capacity of 175,000 bbl. daily, which delivers crude from the important 
southeast Saskatchewan producing area to the Interprovincial terminal at Cromer, Man., 
and also carries crude delivered to it by Trans-Prairie Pipelines Ltd. from fields in the 
Midale area of southeast Saskatchewan. In 1969, Producers Pipelines built a 56-mile 
line in southwestern Saskatchewan to connect the new Plato oilfield with Interprovincial 
at Kerrobert. The South Saskatchewan Pipe Line Company, with a capacity of 115,000 
bbl. daily, takes medium-gravity crude from fields near Swift Current in southwest Sas- 
katchewan to the Interprovincial pipeline at Regina. The third system is the mid-Sas- 
katchewan pipeline of Royalite Oil Company, which has a capacity of 10,000 bbl. daily 
and carries crude oil from the Coleville-Dodsland area to the Interprovincial terminal at 
Kerrobert. 
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The Manitoba System of Trans-Prairie Pipelines Ltd. is the only pipeline in Manitoba 
serving the producing fields in the general area of Virden. It carries crude to the Inter- 
provincial terminal at Cromer and has a capacity of 27,000 bbl. daily. 


Interprovincial Pipeline—The system of Interprovincial Pipe Line Company is 
Canada’s longest oil pipeline. It incorporates the wholly owned subsidiary in the United 
States, Lakehead Pipe Line Company Incorporated, and has a right-of-way length of 
2,025 miles including a 95-mile lateral to Buffalo, New York. In a major expansion 
program undertaken in 1969, 170 miles of 34-inch pipeline were added in Western Canada, 
thus completing three complete lines between Edmonton and Superior, Wisconsin. In 
addition, 290 miles of 30-inch line were laid from the Chicago area to Sarnia, thereby 
providing two pipelines from Superior to Sarnia, one north of Lake Michigan and one 
to the south. The pipeline can deliver 30 grades of crude oil. Year-end capacities of the 
various sections of the pipeline are shown below for 1969 and for 1970. 


Section 1969 1970 
bbl./day bbl./day 
Hidmonton=Regina jn sadeccc clea aiern srorsistacsiavars toes holee a insets calcite ot asleters 633,000 1,001,000 
Regina-Cromer... ome ee 823, 000 873,000 
@romer; Gretna. anus eee eons Bees ae 862,000 1,027,000 
Gretna-Superiors aces casi «eiis caren ssle + hee Ae 821,000 983,000 
Superior—Sarnia via Straits of Mackinac............ccecccececccvececceees 536,000 538,000 
Superior- Chicago tec ctetcccaeeieaiiane tects sities erro ereleiesvea ears ie aOR ele aie eee 204,000 , 331,000 
(Qpaltecl footers) g Nt ReOROrt aa trotaUnor ADOC Onn BCEDOtE SEneeC Sorc OCan em riGnterT at — 306, 000 
Sarnia=Porti Credit sre soereccrccin ss cei oe cis eek ere aeloia ie arecrstsior er ereaiistetions 281,000 287,009 
Wiestovers-B ula) ose semactet fi ttotecs/are siete use Aaretererstoreronetorstovecmiereneierarcie Venter 79,000 90,000 


Interprovincial serves 34 refineries: three at Edmonton; one at Lloydminster via the 
Husky pipeline; one at Saskatoon via Saskatoon pipeline from Milden; one at Moose 
Jaw via B-A Saskatchewan pipeline from Stony Beach; two at Regina; two at Winnipeg 
via Winnipeg pipeline from Gretna, 17 in the United States either directly or through 
connecting carriers; three at Sarnia; two at Oakville; one at Clarkson; and one at Port 
Credit. 


Trans Mountain Pipeline.-—The system of Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company 
extends from Edmonton to Vancouver via Jasper and has a right-of-way length of 780 
miles, including a section of 57 miles in the United States which belongs to a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Trans Mountain. Trans Mountain serves eight refineries: one at Kamloops; 
four at Vancouver; and three in the Puget Sound region of Washington State. Under 
a contract with Gulf Oil Canada Limited, facilities were completed at the Vancouver 
terminal to handle storage and transfer of liquid propane from railway tank cars to refrig- 
erated Japanese tankers. First loading under the 10-year contract was made in October 
1966, and in 1969, 3,276,000 bbl. were delivered to tankers. Capacity of various segments 
of the system at the end of 1968 were:— 


Section 1968 Section 1968 
bbl./day bbl./day 
Eidmonton-Hdson........00+..00++.« 310,000 Sumas—lerndalessasanma. nese 220,000 
Edson-Kamloops.............++000% 285,000 Sumas—Anacortes 1. coc cece oe ve cine oe 235,000 
Kamloops-Sumas......0.....+-600-% 335,000 Sumas-Sburnabyereneeeeen eee nree 335, 000 


Montreal—Portland Pipeline—The Montreal refinery centre is served by a 236-mile 
pipeline which is a joint system of Montreal Pipe Line Company and its wholly owned 
subsidiary in the United States, Portland Pipe Line Corporation. This line takes delivery 
of tanker-borne crude from Venezuela, the Middle East and Africa at Portland, Maine. 
In 1965, the company completed a 24-inch pipeline alongside the existing 18-inch and 
24-inch crude oil lines. An additional 24-inch line was completed under the St. Lawrence 
River in 1967 to serve the refineries in Montreal and, at the same time, 16- and 20-inch 
lines were installed for future use. Present capacity of the system is 504,000 bbl. daily. 
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Product Pipelines—Traditionally, a product pipeline carries refined products from 
oil refineries to truck terminals in large consuming centres. However, with the growth 
of natural gas processing in Canada, which results in large volumes of products such as 
propane, butane and pentanes plus being produced, a new type of product line has emerged 
which carries these products to markets or to refineries. 


There are three product lines in Eastern Canada, all supplying markets in Ontario 
with refined petroleum products. Two pipelines, Sun-Canadian Pipe Line Company 
and Sarnia Products Pipe Line, run from refineries at Sarnia to bulk plants in London, 
Hamilton and Toronto. Trans Northern Pipe Line Company, once a pipeline carrying 
products from Montreal to markets in Ontario as far west as Hamilton, now has a two-way 
flow. Products from Montreal are now delivered only in the area east of Brockville, 
including the Ottawa Valley; products from refineries west of Toronto are carried eastward 
as far as Kingston. 


In Western Canada, the Petroleum Transmission Company pipeline carries propane, 
butane and pentanes plus from a plant at Empress in Alberta to Winnipeg in Manitoba, 
a distance of 578 miles. The predominant product carried is propane which is also mark- 
eted at various locations along the line. Elsewhere in Alberta, the Rimbey Pipe Line 
Company transports condensate from the Rimbey gas plant and takes deliveries from 
the Rangeland condensate pipeline to serve areas north of Calgary as far as Edmonton. 
Also going to Edmonton from the Leduc gas conservation plant are three pipelines owned 
by Nisku Products Pipe Line Company Ltd., one each for propane, butane and pentanes 
plus. Near Calgary, Home Oil Company operates a condensate pipeline to serve refineries 
there and also to make deliveries to the Rangeland condensate pipeline. In 1969, a 186- 
mile, 8-12-inch pipeline was built by Dome Petroleum Limited to transport mixed natural 
gas liquids from the Alberta Natural Gas Company’s new gas reprocessing plant at Coch- 
rane to Interprovincial’s Edmonton terminal. The liquids will be transported to plants 
at Superior, Wis., and Sarnia, Ont., where they will be fractionated into propane, butane 
and other products for use in the surrounding market areas. There are other condensate 
pipelines in Alberta, most of which are associated primarily with production and do not 
serve end-users. 


Pipeline Tariffs —Typical of the charges to move crude oil are the following pipeline 
tariffs :— 


Charge Distance 

cts./bbl. miles 
Hamionton to: Vancouver see. sas sciceoente oa sari seen eolete: ete nari a toes 40.0 718 
Hdmiontonbor Reena. csvercczc. ole is o,ciuisieiciateso' arses elpea otis Mite ee alee eieraerere 20.7 438 
MA MOntonsGo' WINDIPO Ls sic srecele iso's sinein.aye'e'e.a cist tele wieless/oretnie ereisrateieteie sie trae term ete 32.7 847 
MadmMonton- boi SaLniasicce daeae els sete emcs hinak wees pieeleiicre + ois eeeeiae eee 48.0 1,743 
Hdmontonito: Port: Credit sceaswos cievecrore.cievereee cle otetsistaters (sate ccc eysle Sisiete storetele eless 51.0 1,899 
PortlandtouMon trealy ccc cs Sete cocoa satis ot aise ee ie ahernye elec arerele sete coiane negate 10.5 236 


Natural Gas Pipelines.—Natural gas now accounts for about 19 p.c. of Canada’s 
energy requirements and, in addition, large volumes are delivered to markets in the United 
States. Relatively small amounts of natural gas have been transported in other areas 
of the world as a liquid under refrigeration, and this method was utilized for the first time 
in Canada in 1967 to supply gas to the distribution system of the town of Squamish, B.C. 
However, most of the gas used in Canada, as well as in North America as a whole, is moved 
by pipeline. There is an extensive network of pipelines serving most centres of population 
from Vancouver to Montreal and delivering gas to several points of export on the United 
States border. 


Since the mid-1950s when large-volume gas removal was authorized from Alberta, 
capital expenditures in gas pipeline construction have constituted a significant proportion 
of the country’s total outlay for transportation facilities. In 1969, capital expenditures of 
$279,000,000 were made and forecast expenditures for 1970 amounted to $345,100,000, 
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bringing the cumulative expenditures for the period 1955-70 to an estimated $1,934,500,000 
for gathering and transmission systems, with an additional $1,217,700,000 for distribution 
systems. 


Pipelines are usually categorized under three headings—gathering lines, transmission 
lines and distribution lines. The gathering lines are those that take gas from the wells 
or separators to the field gate or some other specified point. Transmission lines are nor- 
mally the large-diameter pipelines that take gas from gathering lines and deliver it to the 
distributors principally at the ‘city gate’. In total, there were 54,942 miles of all types 
of gas pipeline in operation at the end of 1969, of which 6,549 miles were gathering, 17,197 
miles were transmission, and 31,196 miles were distribution. 


Unlike oil pipeline companies which are common carriers that transport oil for a 
fixed charge, gas pipeline companies, with few exceptions, own the gas that is transported. 
The principal exception is the Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company which delivers virtually 
all of the gas exported from Alberta to the provincial boundary where main transmission 
companies accept delivery. This is an important exception because most of the Canadian 
gas reserves are in Alberta. The Alberta Gas Trunk system contains 2,778 miles of 
pipeline. 


Some details of the main transmission systems are contained in the following para- 
graphs. Like oil pipelines, there are two trunk lines serving Canada. One is the Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines Limited system and the other is that of Westcoast Transmission Com- 
pany Limited. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited.—The Trans-Canada pipeline, originating at the 
Alberta border near Burstall, Sask., follows a route eastward to a point near Winnipeg, 
Man., where it branches into two lines. One continues eastward into Ontario through 
Thunder Bay, then arches through the clay belt before swinging south via North Bay to 
Toronto, where one branch goes westward into Ontario and another follows the shore of 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River to Montreal and the United States border. A 
number of lateral lines extend from the main transmission line to serve communities along 
the route. The second line from Winnipeg goes south to the United States boundary at 
Emerson where it connects with the Great Lakes Gas Transmission Company system, 
which is jointly owned by Trans-Canada and an American company. ‘This pipeline 
follows a route south of Lake Superior through the Straits of Mackinac and east of Lake 
Michigan to reconnect with the Trans-Canada system at Sarnia, Ont. The Trans-Canada 
system is Canada’s longest pipeline, having a total mileage of 3,638 miles including loop 
lines. The maximum daily gas delivery through the system in 1969 was 2,298,000 Mcf. 
Export sales averaged 428,000 Mef. daily. 


Westcoast Transmission Company Limited.—The supply of gas for Westcoast comes 
mainly from fields in northeastern British Columbia but significant quantities are gathered 
in northwestern Alberta. The main line from Fort St. John runs in a southerly direction 
to Vancouver and to the United States border at Sumas, B.C. An extension to its system 
from the Fort St. John area to the Fort Nelson area permits the pipeline system to pick 
up gas from the main areas stretching from Dawson Creek to the Kotcho Lake area, north- 
east of Fort Nelson. Total pipeline in the Westcoast system exceeded 1,400 miles in 1969. 


Alberta Natural Gas Company.—Although the Alberta Natural Gas pipeline is only 
107 miles long, it forms a vital link in a major gas export scheme which carries Canadian 
gas as far south as California. The pipeline connects with Alberta Gas Trunk pipeline 
at Crowsnest Pass on the Alberta border and extends across southeastern British Columbia 
to the international border near Kingsgate where it meets the Pacific Gas Transmission 
Company system, which transports the gas in the United States. 


Other Gas Pipelines.—There are many other natural gas pipelines operating in Canada. 
Some systems are devoted exclusively to gathering gas in producing fields, while others 
receive gas from the main transmission lines and distribute it to gas customers. Several 
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large systems combine elements of gathering, transmission and distribution. Among 
the larger systems, Inland Natural Gas Co. Ltd. distributes gas to a number of centres 
in interior and southern British Columbia. In west-central British Columbia, the Pacific 
Northern Gas Ltd. pipeline services communities and industries along a 435-mile route 
between the Westcoast main line at Prince George and the Pacific Coast cities of Prince 
Rupert and Kitimat. Canadian Western Natural Gas Company Limited and North- 
western Utilities, Limited serve markets in central and southern Alberta with a total of 
more than 7,200 miles of pipeline. The Saskatchewan Power Corporation delivers all gas 
sold in Saskatchewan; the 5,968-mile system transports and distributes gas to most of the 
populated areas of Saskatchewan. The Northern and Central Gas Corporation Limited 
has probably the most geographically widespread distribution system in Canada, as it 
distributes gas to industries and communities adjacent to the Trans-Canada system from 
Winnipeg as far east as the Montreal area. Two large utility companies serve the highly 
populated and industrialized areas of southern Ontario. The Consumers’ Gas Company 
operates in the Toronto area, the Niagara peninsula and eastern Ontario while the Union 
Gas Company of Canada, Limited serves the southwestern corner of the province. These 
and many other systems make up the growing network of gas pipelines which serves domes- 
tic, commercial and industrial customers in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


Oil Pipeline Statistics.*—There were 45 oil pipeline companies operating in Canada 
at the end of 1969. Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 were made to non-pipeline 
carriers, foreign pipelines, and terminals including refineries and distributing centres. 


1.—Pipeline Movements of Oil, 1966-69 


Item 1966 1967" 1968 1969 
; bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Receipts 
Crude Oil and Pentanes Plus— 
AGAR AC TATN cee et hie oe ear tceta a asia aiveinssste lel susetats 344, 853, 598 376, 466, 430 407 , 395, 598 444,514,275 
ETE OL US See ree cence sector ninic ie setae 112,389, 899 115,712,556 133,353,477 142, 584, 753 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
(ESHA 12 Case pe cI AIRE RTISG PIES MEI OSISEREA 78,509, 586 80,739,717 86,655, 118 88, 647, 238 
LEAT OU LSE whedon oes whe Ge cin Sees 406 , 824 777,045 1,695,561 1,142,133 
Totals, Net Receipts... ....:.-025.... 536,159, 907 573,695, 748 629,099, 754 676,888,399 
Deliveries 
Crude Oil and Pentanes Plus— 
GENEVE thea, (aac pein OCI HAee ARO EE DOG 329, 186,093 336, 877,897 365,771,371 381,576, 598 
ELD OLLS bah Ah ee ete eet oes 126,591,959 150, 601,709 169, 032, 483 202,534, 888 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
Canadian mercer eee lene ete hse oot: 75,035, 182 78,396, 933 84,380,794 84,947,050 
POM es exis eh oar eis sie tate) wiacs aeRO ES 3,169,153 3,213,579 3,785,007 5, 052, 811 
Totals, Net Deliveries............... 533, 982,387 569,090,118 622,969, 655 674,111,347 


Revenue and employee data shown in Table 2 are not complete; both revenue and 
employee figures have been omitted for some companies, since pipeline operation forms 
only a part of the activities of these establishments and the data are not separable. Daily 
average of net deliveries by trunk lines in 1969 was 1,846,880 bbl.; trunk lines barrel miles 
amounted to 319,983,661,000 and the average miles per bbl. to 475; other data for 1969 
were not available at the time of printing. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report Oil Pipe Line Transport (Cata- 
logue No. 55-001). 
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2.— Operating and Financial Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1966-68 


Item 


Pipeline Mileage— 
Trunk lines 


Daily Av. of Net Deliveries— 


Trunk lines 


Barrel Miles— 
Trunk lines 


Av. Miles per Barrel— 
Trunk lines 


Property account 
Long-term debt 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses 


Net income (after income tax) 


Av. employees 
Salaries and wages 


i er 


1966 1967 1968 

8,681 9,622 10, 266 

So 4,314 4,533 4,566 
1, 455, 059 

rf 881,537 1,559,151 1,702,103 

228,125, 498 255, 065, 842 282,529,273 

429 448 454 

723 ,038, 574 781,599, 987 842,865,433 

344, 162, 634 333,417, 502 342,697,617 

160, 180,889 176,330,320 184,730,341 

38,139,905 42,557,614 45, 582, 852 

AGononOCS $ 55,593,017 59, 958, 766 57,573,570 

1,437 1,543 1,459 

11,512,205 13, 067 , 526 13,218,733 


Gas Pipeline Statistics.—As already stated, the natural gas transport industry 
became a significant factor in the Canadian economy in 1957 with the completion of the 
first of several extensive pipelines constructed to transport natural gas from the field or 


processing plant to distribution outlets. 
greatly increased deliveries to consumers from that time. 


sion for the years 1966-69. 


3.—Receipts and Disposition by Natural Gas Utilities, 1966-69 


Consequently, the distribution industry also 
Table 3 illustrates this expan- 


Item 1966 19677 1968 1969 
Mef, Mef. Mcf. Mef 
Receipts 
(Rransportis ystems ena ticneancsaiocms cists nie 858,625, 620 950,653,601 | 1,091,493,113 1,290,673, 477 
Distribution systems... . 247,969,783 266, 478, 233 292,336, 054 315,795, 988 
IDI NO HES, seanguaccn AeOeo Oba Oe 44,606,905 70,462, 853 81,554,075 34,935, 563 
OH eran tet 5. cari kc waa atesreoae ei 22,397 68, 882 490, 805 883, 288 
Rotals,tNeteRecelp uss. srisiiseie terete 1,151,224,705 | 1,287,663,569 | 1,465,874,047 1,642, 288,316 
rom storag eee cee crecronehie ee con cee ie 35, 485, 236 47,767,513 55, 727, 387 65,024,170 
Totals, Sup Ply er asieisiec cee steiner 1,186,709,941 | 1,335,431,082 | 1,521,601, 434 1, 707,312, 486 
Disposition 
Sales to ultimate consumers...........0..0005 635, 514, 622 695, 106, 183 766, 004, 594 844,713,385 
EXPOLts Pe pose eek loan enass 431,818,191 518, 231, 383 604, 445, 221 680, 109,395 
OUHErE ste eee ouete on ele ince es beets 2,781,338 1,018,769 6,801,914 13, 297, 187 
Totals, Net Deliveries............... 1,070,114, 151 1,209, 356, 335 1,377, 251,729 1,538,119, 967 
ZROSCOLAL On a. arece note Nec a ee aera cece 52,550,350 52,663,942 57,757,675 66,300,359 
Mine pack iluctuations wr saie sent yn eeeere 366, 229 —362, 352 2,749,246 3,621,619 
Gasiusediinisystemip es mee eep actinic 50, 353, 672 55,449, 312 62,403,117 75,325,254 
Line losses and unaccounted amounts.......... 13,325,539 18,323, 845 21,439,667 23,945, 287 
Totals> Demands nat noeecoeoerres 1,186,709, 941 | 1,335,431,082 | 1,521,601, 434 1,707,312, 486 
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PART VI.—GOVERNMENT PROMOTION AND REGULATION 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government plays a twofold role in the development of transportation 
services. One is the promotional role, ensuring the growth and development of the kind 
of transportation appropriate to the times; the other is a regulatory role, including economic 
regulation of rates and services and also technical regulation to meet safety requirements 
and for other purposes. Examples of promotion are the building of canals from the time 
of Confederation to the recent constructing of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the underwriting 
of railway development and branch-line extension, the establishment of Air Canada, the 
large investments in airports and aeronautical installations, and the building of the Trans- 
Canada Highway. 


The Ministry of Transport and the various Crown agencies reporting to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport have jurisdiction over canals, harbours, shipping, civil 
aviation and interprovincial and international railways. Interprovincial or international 
pipelines for carrymg gas, crude oil or petroleum products are under the jurisdiction of 
the National Energy Board. Jurisdiction over for-hire interprovincial or international 
highway transport also rests with the Federal Government but these powers are at present 
exercised by the provincial highway transport boards under the federal Motor Vehicle 
Transport Act of 1954. 


Railway regulation was developed in a period when railways enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of transport in the country. Measures to protect the public against excessive 
charges, unjust discrimination and other objectionable monopoly practices, together with 
measures to ensure safe operations, have over the years subjected railways to the most 
comprehensive regulation of any Canadian industry. In the intervening years the rapid 
growth of road, air and pipeline services has ended the railway monopoly for a large part 
of the total traffic available and has placed the railways in a highly competitive situation. 


A Royal Commission was appointed in 1959 to inquire into the railway rate structure 
and other problems. Its findings indicated a need to shift from regulating monopoly to 
maintaining a balance between the several competing modes of transport. Legislation 
based on the findings of the Royal Commission was passed by Parliament and received 
Royal Assent on Feb. 9, 1967. The statute, called the National Transportation Act, 
defines a national transportation policy for Canada looking to the achievement of an 
economic and efficient transportation system making the best use of all available modes of 
transportation at the lowest total cost. It established the Canadian Transport Com- 
mission to carry out the functions formerly performed by the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for Canada, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission. 
In addition, the Act creates a framework within which the pipeline carriage of commodities 
other than oil and gas and the interprovincial and international motor transport under- 
takings can be regulated by the Canadian Transport Commission. 

The general purpose of the Act is to create a situation in which the development of 
the transportation industry and the protection of the public against excessive or discrimi- 
natory charges are accomplished in the main by competition between modes rather than 
by regulation and control. The railways are relieved of some of the more onerous and 
outdated restrictions on their freedom to meet competition. On the other hand, a shipper 
who has no practical alternative to rail shipment can apply to have a maximum rate fixed 
for his goods by the new Commission. The Act also provides a procedure to allow the 
railways, under safeguards for the public interest, to abandon lines and withdraw passenger 
services where they are no longer needed. 


The Canadian Transport Commission.—The Commission, created by the 
National Transportation Act (SC 1967, c. 69), was organized on Sept. 19, 1967 and 
succeeded to all the powers and duties of its predecessors, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for Canada, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission. 
The Commission is a court of record. It consists of a maximum of 17 members, of whom 
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one is president and two are vice-presidents. One of the vice-presidents is charged with 
the superintendence of the work of the committees of the Commission and the other is 
charged with the superintendence of the programs of study and research of the Commission. 
For the purpose of performing its duties the Commission must establish committees, any 
of which may, in accordance with the rules and regulations of the Commission, exercise 
the powers of the Commission. Three of these committees—the Railway Transport 
Committee, the Air Transport Committee and the Water Transport Committee—are at 
present functioning in respect of these several modes of transport. The finding or 
determination of the Commission upon any question of fact within its jurisdiction is 
binding and conclusive and no order or decision may be questioned or reviewed except on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question of law or a question of jurisdiction 
with leave of that Court, or by the Governor in Council. However, a party to an applica- 
tion for a licence under the Aeronautics Act or the Transport Act may appeal to the 
Minister of Transport from a final decision of the Commission. 


The Commission has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, 
including the Railway Act, the Aeronautics Act and the Transport Act, over transporta- 
tion by railway, by air and by inland water, and over communication by telephone and 
telegraph. 


Railway Transport.—Under the Railway Act the jurisdiction of the Commission is, 
stated generally, in respect of construction, maintenance and operation of railways that 
are subject to the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada, including matters 
of engineering, location of lines, crossings and crossing protection, safety of train operation, 
operating rules, investigation of accidents, accommodation for traffic and facilities for 
service, abandonment of operation and uniformity of railway accounting. The Commis- 
sion also has certain jurisdiction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of 
the telephone tolls of Bell Canada and over tolls for the use of international bridges and 
tunnels. 


Except for certain statutory rates, and subject to certain powers of the Commission 
to deal with rates that it finds to be contrary to public interest, the railways are free to 
charge rates as they wish. However, rates must be compensatory, and the Commission 
may prescribe tolls for captive shippers if such tolls take undue advantage of a monopoly 
situation favouring the railways. 


Air Transport.—The Commission is responsible for the economic regulation of com- 
mercial air services in Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport 
in the exercise of his duties and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation, The 
regulatory function relates to Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to 
foreign air services operating into and out of Canada. It involves the licensing of all 
such services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of their economic 
operation and the provision of service to the public. The Commission issues regulations 
dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air services, accounts, records 
and reports, traffic tolls and tariffs, and various other matters. All regulations, rules and 
orders issued by the former Air Transport Board continue in force until repealed or amended 
by the Canadian Transport Commission. 


On Oct. 20, 1966, the Minister of Transport tabled in the House of Commons a 
“Statement of Principles for Regional Air Carriers’’, which assigns to the Commission the 
responsibility for initiating measures to implement the policy set out therein. In this 
connection, the Commission has under review the route structures of regional air carriers. 

The Commission takes an active part in the work of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization and, when appropriate, undertakes bilateral negotiations for the exchange 
of traffic rights. At present, Air Canada and CP Air are Canada’s designated interna- 
tional scheduled carriers. 


Water Transport.—Under the Transport Act, the Commission entertains applications 
for licences for ships to transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in 
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Canada on the Great Lakes and on the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in 
bulk on waters other than the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence, the Commis- 
sion must be satisfied that public convenience and necessity require such transport. The 
Commission also has regulative powers over tolls for such transport. 


Shipping Subsidies.—The Canadian Transport Commission also administers subsidies 
paid by the Federal Government for the maintenance of certain coastal and inland water 
shipping services. Table 1 shows the net amount of steamship subventions paid in con- 
nection with contracts made for the maintenance of essential coastal and inland water 
shipping services in the years ended Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969. 


1.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969 


Service 1968° 1969 
$ $ 
Western Local Services— 
GoldeRiver and Zeballos B.C. wacuweacle cies Sone oe om anne eerie eee ene 28,940 33, 480 
Vancouver and northern British Columbia ports...............ccceeeeeceeeeeeee 270,000 393, 800 
Vancouver and west coast of Vancouver Island, B.C............:ce cece eee eee ees 130,000 130,000 
Eastern Local Services— 

Burnside andist-brondans Nil doesn acciies ctsla sieiere Mle viete ic we vere sestefeminiere WePAeras 14,500 15,000 
Carmanyilleand Hogo island «Ni Gea. acieies sla vane shat etn sterelelv ace nyereleaiarsrs 27,500 40,000 
Wobp sArm and Changeilslands, (Nfld oo, see nets oie eee mee eu ce area nes 17,500 10,750 
Dalhousie, IN.B;,.and: Miguasha,' Quer 225 sets dacs ote esieeinveis « areyele srs evel craieharits 37,500 37,500 
Grand Manan and the mainland PN: Besser caine stein ererelore vide cians ieie’ siecle s erererente 259 , 000 259, 000 
iqneenspondvand: Badgers Quay. INil de versccccm rina cemtainoteislstaineisielolare cisielste steratnern sists 53,750 27,000 
Halifaxs Nos. cand CupidsreNid. sree are ncwaccent moc tre chit nels AOaen rote ee 40,000 40,000 
altar pes anda stad ONS) NALG ea tei corr miicraccre sierrets nreierereniere aieheie mista stecehe ae 263, 639 281,500 
leovaux: Coudres‘and Toes’ Mboulements, (Ques co) seceveceress nese s)spnotsce ra ores oie slovertcoisneleie ole 35,900 70,500 
lonnx Grues.and, Montmagny, Que, (Suimmenr))\ joc scc ema caccalicsls occie ne cele 6,500 9,000 
le aux Grues and Montmagny; Que) (winters .00. .. cso. see ee icieves ets elaleriee 1,700 1,700 
les de la Madeleine, Que., Cheticamp and Halifax, N.S.............0.. cece eee 35,000 _ 85,000 
Jes. dela Madeleme and Montreal, Ques. o. csjercc oleaieieye'sisss asco tie sieisyeisisyeits seetace.e s 100,000 130,000 
Montreals Que and Boowood, NAG th eaiinonleea ete costae cae tales tale te steeraane 95,600 95,600 
Montreal, Quebec, Rimouski and north shore ports to Blanc Sablon, Que........ 770,000 770,000 

Malsrave., Canso and Arion, IN Soaccjacc teeciasiec rae cleo eraciereracoiotesteiete ee stejecserenete oie 52,400 ~ 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services............0.cceeceeeccececeeesenecs 6,829,914 7,690,352 
Owen Sound and ManitoulinJIsland) Ontsile var ee + cas ole hein se nals esi oclomavance 185,700 201,905 
Pelee isiandsand whe mainland: Ontas venom crete ais as 6 onsls clotoe este Oran oleate 88, 695 88,695 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown (Souris), P.E.I. and fles de la Madeleine, Que...... 304, 160 389,900 
Portugal Cove and Belli Islands ING dyircrynes. vache tery cans ecereres crete sternietes atshaccts 267, 925 265, 234 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland..............0-2ccecceccccecceeeceues 108, 600 102,900 
Prince Edward Island and north shore of St. Lawrence River, Que.............. 35,000 35,000 
Prince baward island: and) Nova. SCObiaicc ice nec hte ars ct pleie clecora. operd avalefoiouwrbse fare nal 870,699 912,624 
RAvaer Oa UALOUN Andis bs SUMEODs QUO: wr els iere cc oie nee arises isos eine olsloseleiatelele' ovetsseisripi slo 21,000 21,000 
St. Lawrence River and Gaspé ports to Chandler, Que..............e0 eee eee ees 43,000 43,000 
Sorel and wWleiStslenacet Ques css cs cto see eo ias Srarwlage onlay e etna) otorenios ide crag ete eels 43,000 43,000 
SE WALLIN EATS ANC. INOW VWiOrLGsIaIANGs ING) Cl siirs 5octqsisioters cincer noua ries) iniedoreisiriniciewi ois 63, 400 63, 400 
Wnt als peter, Pe sles es ew ain RAS as: Seen Mi isewpeasinone: 11,100,521 12, 236,840 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Act (SC 1959, c. 46) pro- 
claimed Nov. 1, 1959, provided for the establishment of a five-member Board charged 
with the duty of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. In the performance 
of this function, the Board is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and 
the export of electric power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is 
transmitted. The functions and operations of the Board are covered in the Domestic 
Trade and Prices Chapter of this volume, Part II, Section 4. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Telecommunications 


Subsection 1.—Telecommunications Media* 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 
Great networks of telephone, telegraph, radio and television facilities, inextricably bound 
together, provide adequate and efficient service which, in this era of electronic advancement, 
is under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges of the 
country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have reared 
their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the field of tele- 
communications. That these have been met is evidenced by the fact that today Canada 
possesses communications facilities and services which are second to none in the world and 
which are somewhat unique in structure. On the one hand there is a group of telephone 
companies acting in concert to provide national services and on the other there are two 
railway companies providing services, each of which is national in scope. These companies 
provide a most comprehensive total telecommunications network and almost all Canadians 
from the Arctic Coast to the 49th parallel and from St. John’s in Newfoundland to Van- 
couver in British Columbia can communicate with each other and with the rest of the world 
by the simple action of twisting a dial or pushing a button. Messages are carried by micro- 
wave, tropospheric scatterwave systems, land lines and high frequency radio bands. The 
great advancement in telecommunications during the past few years indicates that machine- 
to-machine communications will, within a very short time, surpass the volume of man-tu- 
man communications. The use of computers is becoming more and more commonplace 
and the ability to transmit computer data from one location to any distant location across 
the country is a tremendous boon to industry and commerce and a benefit to every Canadian. 


The vital importance of telecommunications to Canada was recognized in the creation 
of the federal Department of Communications in 1969. This brought together into a single 
ministry the Telecommunications Policy and Administration Bureau (formerly with the 
Department of Transport), the Defence Research Telecommunications Establishment, the 
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Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation and the Canada Post Office. Initially, 
the Department has concerned itself with a comprehensive inquiry into all aspects of 
Canada’s information system. This ‘“Telecommission’’ study, as it nears completion, is 
providing the Department with guidance for the formulation of national communications 
policies and programs. 


Public Telephone Service.—Telephone service, local and long-distance, is provided 
by telecommunications companies serving a total of almost 10,000,000 telephones across 
Canada. The largest serving organization is the Trans-Canada Telephone System com- 
prising eight telephone companies, either privately or publicly owned—the Newfoundland 
Telephone Company Ltd., the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company Ltd., The 
New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited, Bell Canada, the Manitoba Telephone 
System, Saskatchewan Telecommunications, Alberta Government Telephones and the 
British Columbia Telephone Company. In addition, there are almost 1,900 independent 
telephone companies providing private service in smaller communities across the country, 
many of which link into the Trans-Canada Telephone System for world-wide telephone 
access. Each company has a monopoly within its own territory and is subject to government 
regulations at the appropriate level—federal, provincial or municipal. 


CN Telecommunications, the largest single telecommunications system in Canada on 
the basis of area served, provides telephone service for residents in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories, in parts of Newfoundland, and in northern sections of British Columbia. 
In all, there are some 35,000 subscribers on the CNT telephone network. Without excep- 
tion, all CNT exchanges are of the automatic dial type. Subscribers in the Far North 
have access to the outside world via CNT-operated long-distance toll centres at Whitehorse, 
Y.T., Fort Nelson, B.C., and Hay River and Inuvik, N.W.T. In some areas, such as the 
Mackenzie River delta, short-haul long-distance calls are handled by automatic toll ticketing 
similar to that used by the large telephone companies in the major southern Canadian 
centres. A $3,000,000 expansion program in Newfoundland will include 10 new telephone 
exchanges, extensions of 22 existing exchanges and the expansion of transmission facilities; 
many isolated settlements now have as modern a telephone service as any in Canada. 


The latest telephone innovation is the electronic switching system and the touch-tone 
telephone, developed in the United States. The dial is replaced by push-buttons, each of 
which, when pressed, emits a tone that activates the exchange to contact the desired party. 
Electronic exchanges are now being used in many areas by the Trans-Canada Telephone 
System and CN-CP Telecommunications are using a similar touch-tone application in 
their Broadband Exchange Service (see p. 965). 


Public Telegraph Service.—Canada’s telegraph systems are operated by CN-CP 
Telecommunications. These companies operate telegraph offices, often amalgamated, in 
all 10 provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and messages can be sent to 
and from any point in Canada or throughout the world via the overseas cable services 
(see pp. 979-980). At one time, much of the CNT and CPT revenue came from telegraph 
message traffic but the proportion now accounted for by such traffic is only about 20 p.c. 
Even so, the reduced telegraph message traffic is handled by the most up-to-date facilities. 
Messages are transmitted by teleprinter and facsimile equipment, and telegraph networks 
over which public messages flow are controlled by computers. In other words, messages 
are taken in and forwarded automatically in accordance with special programs stored in 
the computer’s memory. The computer determines where the message is to be sent and 
sends it as soon as the circuits are free. 


A recent experiment by CNT using cathode ray tube displays (CRT) in Toronto 
proved so successful that CRT display units were installed during 1970 at the larger centres 
of Edmonton, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Quebec City, Saskatoon, Moncton and Halifax. Even- 
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tually, units will be installed in all medium-sized centres and the Toronto centre will 
be expanded to include four more displays, bringing the total to 16. Basically, CRT 
displays have television-like screens placed above a keyboard similar to a typewriter which 
is connected to the message switching computer. As the operator receives a telephoned 
telegram message, she types it on the keyboard and it appears on the screen at the same 
time. She is able to read the message back to the caller and, with editing capabilities built 
into the displays, may make changes to the text if required. When the message is con- 
firmed, the push of a button sends it into the message switching computer for transmission 
to its destination. 


The cathode ray tube 
display system is being 
installed in all the large 
and medium-sized 
centres across Canada. 
A telegram message 
typed on the keyboard 
shows up on the screen 
and the push of a 
button sends the mes- 
sage on to its destina- 
tion. 


Telex Service.—Telex, by far the largest teletypewriter service in Canada, is provided 
by CN-CP Telecommunications. Its network of 20,000 subscribers in Canada intercon- 
nects with the Western Union Telex network in the United States and with European and 
world-wide networks of more than 372,000 subscribers. Telex is a direct distance dial 
teleprinter system which permits a subscriber to directly dial any other subscriber on the 
network. ‘Two speeds are offered to customers—66 words a minute and 100 words a minute 
—at costs determined on a time-used and distance basis; there is no minimum charge. 


TWX, similar to Telex, is provided by the major telephone companies. One transmis- 
sion speed of 100 words a minute is offered on this service, the network of which consists of 
some 2,700 subscribers in Canada and interconnects with the American Telephone and 
Telegraph network of some 50,000 TWX subscribers and also with the European and world- 
wide Telex network outside the North American network. 


A medium-speed Telex service is offered exclusively by CN-CP Telecommunications, 
operating in the speed range of up to almost 300 words a minute. The subscriber may own 
his computer or data sending-receiving equipment or may lease it from CN-CP. This 
service provides a direct dial interconnection with subscribers anywhere in Canada to 
achieve a medium-speed range transfer of data from one location to another. The monthly 
rates to subscribers are the same as the stand-speed Telex service, that is, are based on time 
used and distance. A six-level code, an eight-level code and punched computer cards can 
operate on the medium-speed service. 
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Broadband Exchange Service.—In 1967, CN-CP Telecommunications introduced 
an automatic switching system of the most advanced design, known as Broadband Exchange 
Service, which has moved Canada into a new era of extremely high quality and very rapid 
communications. It is the first such system to operate in Canada and the second in the 
world. Broadband has more than tripled the fastest conventional machine-to-machine 
transmission. Furthermore, it has the capability, upon customer demand, of transmitting 
computer data at 51,000 words a minute, or more than 50 times faster than the top speed 
reached by conventional switched networks. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police was 
the first organization to be tied into this supersonic network, using it for intricate and high- 
quality transmission of fingerprints, photographs and documents between headquarters 
at Ottawa and divisional headquarters at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Regina, 
Vancouver, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s. 


The name, Broadband Exchange Service, is derived from the actual system since 
subscribers eventually will be able to select various bandwidths, depending upon their 
communications needs. The broader the bandwidths, the faster the speed of transmission. 
CN-CP will offer four bandwidths: four and eight kilocycles for voice, facsimile and data 
(from 1,000 to 3,000 words a minute); 16 kilocycles for high fidelity radio program transmis- 
sion and facsimile; and 48 kilocycles for high speed computer-to-computer data exchange 
(51,000 words a minute) and high speed facsimile. The four-kilocycle bandwidth is now 
operational and the other bandwidths will become available upon customer demand. 


Transmission is carried by the CNT-CPT microwave system using frequency diversity 
techniques to provide a high degree of reliability. In other words, the transmission is 
carried twice both ways over different circuits at the same time, one being the back-up 
system for the other. 


Each subscriber has in his office a voice-data subset—a most advanced telephone 
instrument which, with the flick of a button, can change from voice communication to 
transmission of computer data. The subset features push-button “dialling” and the 
customer, to reach a distant point, simply pushes the buttons in a series of seven digits. 
The first three digits pressed designate the distant exchange, the fourth digit indicates the 
desired bandwidth and the last three digits are for the line of the desired party. A re-ring 
button is included so that the customer may signal the distant party to revert to voice 
communication during or after sending computer data. A feature of Broadband is abbre- 
viated keying, where customers may contact frequently called stations by pushing a two- 
digit code instead of the normal seven. Broadband will make distant connections, including 
keying time, within five seconds, or two seconds on the special “hot line’”’ service. Actual 
connection time after keying or ‘‘dialling’’ is less than two seconds. Another feature of 
Broadband is conference calling, where a subscriber, by pushing a two-digit code, will 
automatically contact a pre-determined list of parties needed for the conference. Sub- 
seribers are charged on a “‘pay-as-you-use’’ basis. 


Multicom Service.—This Service, offered by the Trans-Canada Telephone System 
beginning in 1969, is a medium-to-high-speed data transmission system designed for the 
data processing industry. It transmits data at a variety of speeds from 2,400 to 50,000 bits 
a second—or as high as 60,000 words a minute. Transmission speeds can be increased as 
the need becomes evident. The data may be prepared in the form of either punched cards, 
punched paper tape, magnetic tape, disc storage or facsimile for optical scanning. As in 
Broadband Exchange Service, the caller presses the first three numbers to identify the 
serving office and the class of service. The last four digits identify the station being called. 
The initial system is made up of three high-speed switching centres at Calgary, Toronto 
and Montreal and five medium-speed switching centres at Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Toronto and Montreal. These switching centres are located in existing telephone switching 
centres but are more sophisticated than the regular telephone exchanges. 


Data-Phone Service.—The major Canadian telephone systems operate Data-Phone 
Service which transmits data from punched cards, tape or magnetic tape between two or 
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Communications _ cir- 
cuitry is now micro- 
logic and a resistor 
may be a minute im- 
purity requiring the 
attention of an elec- 
tronic engineer. 


more machines or computers. It takes pulses from punched cards or tape-data machines 
and transforms them into tones which are sent over telephone circuits or leased private 
lines. The subscriber pays for the line used at regular long-distance rates. Data-Phone 
transmits at a speed of 1,200 bits a second or 1,000 words a minute. 


Data-Line Service.—Data-Line Service was put into operation by the Trans-Canada 
Telephone System in late 1968, primarily for customers who wished to be connected to time- 
sharing computers. Using the normal telephone lines and exchanges, this service has the 
capability of transmitting computer data from 1,000 words a minute to a new offering in 
1969 of 50,000 words a minute. The subscriber may use his own send-and-receive equip- 
ment or he may lease the equipment from the Trans-Canada Telephone System. Charges 
are based on a flat rate and depend upon the bandwidth used. 


Wide Area Telephone Service.—Wide Area Telephone Service (WATS), operated 
by the Trans-Canada Telephone System, provides dial-type telephone communication 
from one WATS zone directly to another long-distance zone. In other words, the subscriber 
has a wider area that he may call directly without going through the long-distance operator 
or Direct Distance Dialling, and he may select any or all of the WATS zones he wishes. 
The customer has an access line to a dial exchange office for use only in originating WATS 
calls. INWATS, the reverse series to WATS, was introduced in 1969. Subscribers are 
charged a measured time-period rate and an additional hourly rate. The measured time- 
period is 10 hours of accumulated time in each month and the additional hourly rate applies 
to the time used above the measured time. 


Hot-Line Service.—A new service offered in 1969 by CN-CP Telecommunications 
and Western Union is the Hot-Line Service where companies in Toronto or Montreal may 
talk to their offices in New York City by simply picking up the handset of the telephone. 
When a customer picks up his handset, the exchange equipment will seek out the proper 
telephone at the other end. If all the circuits are in use at the time of calling, the caller 
will hang up and as soon as a circuit is free the equipment will make the connection and 
ring the telephone set at each end. Subscribers are charged on a time-used basis. 
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Private Wire Teletype Systems.—A transformation has been gradually taking place 
in private wire systems. Most major Canadian firms with large communications require- 
ments in years past found that private wire systems best suited their needs—that is, their 
own private teletype network rented to them by telecommunications companies. Although 
private wire services are still a significant part of business for the telecommunications in- 
dustry, prime communications users who must communicate with many stations across 
the country have been moving to the newer computer-controlled transmission systems. 


Computer-Controlled Transmission Systems.—CNT, CPT and the Trans- 
Canada Telephone System all have in operation store and forward message switching 
computers which control the flow of message traffic. CNT pioneered in the uses of message 
switching computers in Canada, having operated in this field since 1964. Trans-Canada 
Telephone System inaugurated a computer-controlled system in late 1968 and CPT put 
their system in operation in 1970. The telephone companies have switching centres located 
at Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Montreal and at Toronto, their 
primary centre. This computer-controlled system converts transmission codes and speeds 
and also determines where messages are to be sent. 


CNT’s system provides a switching medium for Air Canada, CP Air and CN administra- 
tive message traffic and also controls and transmits information on CN’s reservation 
system. When a railway customer wishes to make a reservation, a computer card is 


A section of CNT’s Data Central at Toronto, where store and forward message switching 
computers control the flow of message traffic for Air Canada, CP Air, the CN, and com- 
mercial users, 
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marked and inserted into a card reader. Within seconds, a reply will return via a tele- 
printer confirming the reservation. Air Canada’s “Notice to Airmen” (NOTAM) project 
is also handled by this system; particular flight plans, runway conditions and navigational] 
aids are stored in Air Canada’s computer and given out to pilots across the country when 
a special code is dialled on teletype machines. A third-generation computer installed for 
CNT in 1968 is performing major store and forward message switching functions for the 
Canadian Meteorological Service. When the computer finds a weather report from any 
one of the 175 DOT weather stations throughout Canada, it will tell the station equipment 
to transmit the report into the computer and it then determines where and at what time 
of the day the information is to be sent. 


Commercial telegrams are switched across the country by CNT’s third-generation 
message switching computer. This undoubtedly is the most important development in 
telegraph service since Morse. 


A new service, introduced by CN-CP Telecommunications in 1970 and called TeleNet, 
uses central message switching computers. The TeleNet system concept is a number of 
subscriber networks controlled by these central computers. The message switching com- 
puter centres will handle many customers but each customer’s network will be completely 
private. In its initial phase, TeleNet offerings will be confined to message switching and 
related features such as speed and code conversions, message storage and retrieval, high- 
speed data handling, interface with customer-owned computers and message refile. A single 
message may be transmitted for delivery to as many as 64 destination stations by one group 
routing indicator at one time. Two levels of priority are recognized by the computers. 
Messages marked ‘“‘quick”’ are handled immediately by the system. 


Message switching computers are located at CNT offices in Toronto and CPT offices 
in Montreal and all Canadian subscribers’ switching requirements will be routed by one 
of these centres. Future plans call for switching computer centres at Vancouver, Edmon- 
ton, Winnipeg and Halifax. Three classes of service will be offered with TeleNet between 
customers with light, medium or heavy traffic volume requirements. Subscribers using 
the heavy and medium classes will have full access to the Telex network. Various options 
and capabilities of TeleNet will enable CN-CP to custom design a system to meet specific 
needs of individual subscribers. 


Domestic Commercial Satellite Communications Facilities.—Increasing activity 
in the Canadian Arctic and sub-Arctic, where communities are being expanded and new 
ones formed, as well as forecasts of the telecommunications needs of all of Canada, prompted 
the telecommunications industry and the Federal Government to consider a domestic 
satellite system. In 1966, a proposal from Niagara Television Limited and the Power 
Corporation of Canada Limited was submitted to the (then) Board of Broadcast Governors 
for a satellite system to distribute television programs for a third national television net- 
work. In March of 1967, the Trans-Canada Telephone System and CN-CP Telecommuni- 
cations proposed to the Government a domestic satellite telecommunications system to 
carry television, telephone calls, data and other telecommunications services. In that 
same year RCA Victor Company Limited issued a proposal giving definite design criteria 
for a communications satellite within the capabilities of Canadian industry. In 1968, the 
Northern Electric Company announced an agreement with Canadair Limited and Hughes 
Aircraft of California, to form a group interested in designing and building equipment for 
satellite communications. For some time this subject was also under study by the Depart- 
ment of Transport and the result of this study was presented to the Government in 1967. 
By July of 1967, an intense interest had developed in the potential of a domestic satellite 
system and the Prime Minister announced the creation of a Task Force, under the direction 
of the Science Secretariat, to advise on satellite policy in general and, in particular, on the 
use of satellite technology for domestic communications. 
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Following the release, on Mar. 28, 1968, of a White Paper based to a large extent on 
the recommendations of the Task Force on satellite policy, the Government of Canada 
established Telesat Canada by Act of Parliament (SC 1969, c. 51), which came into force 
by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1969, to establish Canadian Domestic Satellite Telecommunica- 
tion Systems providing telecommunications services on a commercial basis. Telesat Canada 
is not a Crown corporation but is designed to be a commercial company to be owned jointly 
by the Government of Canada, the Telecommunications Common Carriers, and the general 
public, according to the provisions of the Act. The annual report of the company is tabled 
in the House of Commons by the Minister of Communications. 


Plans are proceeding for a target launch date in 1972 of the first satellite, to be named 
Antk, an Eskimo word meaning “brother”. The initial system, consisting of some 36 
ground stations and two satellites, will be designed to provide television distribution in 
both English and French to many parts of Canada not now served by terrestrial facilities; 
to provide telephone communications in Northern Canada; and to supplement existing 
microwave systems serving Southern Canada. The satellites will be capable of simultaneous 
transmission of all these services from stationary orbital positions to virtually all of Canada 
in association with the ground stations. Present plans are to lease services to the Trans- 
Canada Telephone System, CN-CP Telecommunications and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


When present plans materialize, Canada will be among the first nations in the world to 
operate a domestic commercial satellite communication system. The whole of Canada is 
visible in space from that part of the equatorial orbital plane lying between 96° and 116° 
West Longitude. ‘This forms a 20°-arc and contains the satellite positions most desirable 
for Canadian domestic service. The satellite or satellites maintain a stationary orbit at 
an altitude of 22,300 miles which means that they will rotate with the earth every 24 hours 
and therefore at any particular time of the day be over the same spot on earth. 


Basically, satellite communication is just one long microwave link. The clarity and 
strength of transmission provided by a satellite will be comparable to that of existing 
microwave systems; only with respect to time required for transmission from an originating 
earth station to a satellite and back to another receiving earth station will there be a notice- 
able difference. Because of the 22,300-mile altitude of the satellite, the two-way transit 
time will be about 600 milli-seconds or six tenths of a second. This delay will be of no 
concern for one-way transmission services such as television, but it must be taken into ac- 
count in the case of two-way voice circuits. To minimize the time effects, there must be 
an avoidance of tandem connections on space facilities and, wherever possible, the operation 
of voice circuits with one direction via satellite and the other via ground facilities. 


These first-generation satellites will end their life cycle about five years after they are 
put into operation and undoubtedly additional satellite capacity will be required by then. 
The scope, capacity and design of the second-gsneration Canadian satellite will depend on 
technical developments and traffic requirements during the intervening years. Canada’s 
microwave, land-line and troposcatter systems will continue to be the backbone of tele- 
communications services for many years to come but satellite communications, properly 
integrated with land facilities, will make it possible to reach all areas to which service has 
not yet been economically feasible. 


International Satellite Communications.—Since the Telstar satellite was launched 
in 1962, Canada has made use of international satellites to connect to broadcast systems 
in other continents. In 1964, Canada became one of the 20 charter members of Jntelsat, 
the International Telecommunication Satellite Consortium, which now numbers 68 coun- 
tries. Thus, Canada is a joint owner of Intersat satellites and participates in the global 
satellite system established by Jntelsat. 

Acting through the Crown-owned Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corpora- 
tion, Canada is currently using the Intelsat satellites for intercontinental telephone, data 
and television relays to and from the domestic communications systems of CN-CP Tele- 
communications and the Trans-Canada Telephone System. 
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Public and Private Commercial Microwave Facilities.—Canada, because of its 
population distribution and the vast areas served by microwave communication links, ranks 
second highest among the world’s users of microwave communications systems on a per 
capita/per mile basis. Increasing demand for television outlets has necessitated the ex- 
tension of microwave routes to provide interconnections for the CBC English and French 
and private networks and these routes have been extended to permit the transmission of 
colour television. With the use of more automated equipment by industry and various 
services, associated data and control information must be transmitted at rapid speeds over 
microwave radio-relay to widespread areas throughout the country. 


Railways——The Telecommunications Departments of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Companies have placed in operation a microwave system ex- 
tending from Montreal to the Pacific Coast, which is used for television, telephone and data 
relay purposes. They also operate microwave facilities linking the Province of Quebec with 
the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland, and a major expansion of microwave facilities 
in Newfoundland has been undertaken by Canadian National Telecommunications (CNT). 
In addition, CNT has installed a microwave system between Alberta through the Yukon 
Territory to Alaska which carries telephone and data traffic and serves both civil and military 
organizations in the area. In co-operation with Alberta Government Telephone, a com- 
bination microwave and tropospheric scatter system connects Alberta and the Northwest 
Territories. This system also provides communication for civil and military use. A 
$3,000,000 construction program was undertaken in 1970 by CNT which will provide a 
combination microwave-scatterwave system linking the Yukon Territory with the North- 
west Territories. Microwave will be used from Whitehorse to Keno and a tropospheric 
scatterwave system will bridge the Richardson Mountains from Keno to Arctic Red River; 
from there, microwave will be used north to Tuktoyaktuk. A scatterwave system hurls 
transmissions up to the troposphere where they are bounced back to the next station some 
600 miles away. 


The Quebec North Shore Labrador Railways has developed a microwave system ex- 
tending into northern Quebec to provide communication for mining operations and to serve 
some civil communication purposes. Ontario Northland Railways operates a microwave 
installation connecting northern Ontario and James Bay, also for purposes of military and 
civil communication. The Pacific and Great Eastern Railway makes extensive use of 6,000 
Mc/s microwave facilities linking Vancouver with Prince George and Dawson Creek, 
B.C. 


Telephones.—The Trans-Canada Telephone System consists of eight provincial and 
private systems collectively providing a transcontinental microwave system for the purpose 
of carrying telephone, television, data and other types of communication services. Ex- 
tensive microwave systems are utilized within the respective provinces for civil and military 
communications or television relay purposes. Major expansion has taken place in each 
province, greatly increasing the number of areas served and system capacity for all types 
of communication requirements. Tropospheric scatter systems are employed to provide 
beyond-line-of-sight transmissions, especially to the Far North; these are used for both 
civil and military applications. 


The telephone companies of the three Prairie Provinces are constructing a major micro- 
wave system extending from Winnipeg to Edmonton, to form part of a projected second 
transcontinental microwave system operated by the telephone companies. The British 
Columbia Telephone Company has installed a major trunk system from Prince Rupert to 
Prince George, which is linked through Prince George with the transcontinental system 
in the southern part of the province. A microwave system links Mill Village communica- 
tion satellite earth station, near Liverpool, N.S., with the trunk route system of the Mari- 
time Telegraph and Telephone Company. 


Television.—The two main television interests in Canada—the CBC and CTV 
Television Network Limited—lease private microwave facilities for the relay of television 
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programs from coast to coast. In addition, studio transmitter links are used by various 
television stations where the television transmitter is situated some distance from the studio 
and interconnection is required. In sparsely populated areas, off-the-air pick-up signals 
from primary television stations are sometimes relayed via microwave to rebroadcasting 
sites. Microwave facilities are also used in connection with portable and mobile television 
pick-up where program material is intended for the main studio. Both network facilities 
and local studio transmitter links have been upgraded to enable the transmission of colour 
television. 


Industrial.—Although many firms utilize public communication facilities on a lease 
basis, some organizations have installed private microwave systems to provide voice, 
teletype and control data for various purposes. The British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority, the Calgary Power Corporation, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission and Manitoba Hydro use a considerable 
number of microwave relay systems for important control and communication purposes. 
For example, Hydro-Quebec has greatly expanded its hydro power generating capacity 
and new microwave routes have been added to permit a central control of the various generat- 
ing stations. The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority has installed facilities 
to link the Vancouver area with Peace River, Mica Creek and the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration in the State of Washington, and also for system control in the Vancouver area. 
Ontario Hydro is constructing an extensive microwave system to provide important 
control, monitoring and communications with all their facilities in southwestern Ontario. 


Expanded facilities at the Vancouver Stock Exchange, prompted by recent record-breaking 

trading, included the installation of ultra-modern sophisticated electronic communications 

equipment which provides a greater amount of information more accurately and much faster 

than was previouly possible. Transaction information is now available only seconds after the 
trade takes place on the floor. 
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Instructional—The Department of Communications has opened the 2,600 MHz. 
microwave band for use by the various educational authorities in Canada for an instruction- 
al TV system. Some systems have now been licensed and others are being planned. The 
largest system is located at Calgary and it provides TV communications to 24 schools. 


Miscellaneous Radio Communication Services.—In addition to radio communica- 
tion services provided by the Federal Government, extensive radio communication systems 
have been established in the provinces and territories, mainly for police, highway and 
forestry protection purposes. Municipal government departments continue to increase 
their use of radio to facilitate operations, particularly as a medium of communication with 
vehicles—police, fire, engineering, hydro, etc. Such services as taxi, heavy construction, 
ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline construction and operation, veterinarian and rural medical 
also make extensive use of radio for communication purposes. 


Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 
mineral development organizations have expanded considerably their use of radio in both 
mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 


The telecommunication companies provide an extension of land telephone service, by 
radio, to suitably equipped vehicles. This service is available in all major cities in Canada 
and along many of the nation’s arterial highways. Restricted common-carrier mobile 
radio service (which does not permit interconnection with the over-all telephone system but 
only with specific dispatchers) is available in most major cities in Canada as well as in a 
number of smaller urban centres. It is provided by telephone companies as well as by other 
organizations. Low-power radio stations may be licensed to permit short-distance personal 
and private business radio-telephone communications. 


Subsection 2.—Telephone and Telegraph Statistics 


Telephone Statistics.—In 1969 there were 1,888 telephone systems operating in 
Canada compared with 2,067 in 1968; of these systems, 1,618 reported in 1969 and 1,772 
in 1968. Co-operative systems in rural districts decreased in number from 1,615 to 1,486 
in the same comparison and incorporated companies from 109 to 92. The largest of the 
incorporated companies, Bell Canada, which operates throughout the greater part of 
Ontario and Quebec and in Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories, served 62 p.c. 
of all the telephones in Canada in both years and the British Columbia Telephone Company, 
also shareholder-owned, served 9.9 p.c. of the total in 1969. The number of telephones in 
use continues to increase at the rate of about 6 p.c. annually. 


1.—Pole-Line and Wire Mileage and Number of Telephones in Use, 1960-69 


Telephones in Use 


Vien oysters Aue Lanse 5s 
eporting ileage of Wire : . : er 100 
Business | Residential Total Population 
No. miles miles No. No. No. No. 


2,558 274,855 | 25,333,802 | 1,673,915 | 4,054,252 || 5,728,167 32.2 
2,509 306,167 | 26,986,478 | 1,729,599 | 4,284,416 || 6,014,015 32.6 
2,430 314,523 | 28,930,413 | 1,816,895 | 4,512,553 || 6,329,448 33.7 
2,296 284,202 | 31,267,977 | 1,910,178 | 4,746,485 || 6,656,613 34.9 
2,421 281,086 | 33,731,622 | 2,016,182 | 5,003,192 || 7,019,374 36.1 


2,330 283,478 | 36,666,557 | 2,142,256 | 5,302,815 | 7,445,071 38.1 
2,130 290,986 ; 40,586,184 | 2,286,753 | 5,595,875 || 7,882,628 38.9 
2,057 295,532 | 43,958,453 | 2,423,308 |. 5,935,115 |} 8,358,423 40.5 
1,772 298,000 | 48,110,000 | 2,557,059 | 6,260,787 || 8,817,846 42.1 
1,618 297,000 | 53,138,000 | 2,719,317 | 6,576,731 || 9,296,048 43.7 
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2.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1969 
Denvinccon On Individual Lines On 2-and 4-Party Lines On Rural Lines Public Pay 
Territory Telephones 
Business | Residential} Business | Residential| Business | Residential 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.......... 11,745 49,609 1,393 27, 820 33 1,360 998 
Prince Edward Island. . Asya 11,914 73 1,882 231 ih 750 221 
Nova Scotia............ 16,009 125, 929 817 13,858 929 28,998 3,394 
New Brunswick........ 17,848 86, 896 500 22,027 557 20,885 2,039 
COWETISO ears isis s:ficjet oc2 208,310 | 1,144,863 4,669 198,311 4,427 106,759 22,217 
Onbariose a sck acs sean: 285,418 | 1,547,656 4,147 338, 467 6,901 176,720 26,612 
Wag GoDa race oes oon orsie 39,251 202,291 237 16,336 2,546 40,100 3,012 
Saskatchewan.......... 32,900 175,964 1 242 2,913 58,074 3,171 
Albertasee...84. 40k + « 63,101 348,185 1,365 33,142 897 17,694 5,546 
British Columbia....... 79, 252 284,840 101 214,349 3,001 79, 338 6,605 
Yukon Territory........ ilps 895 199 1,832 —_ 71 
Northwest Territories... 1,415 2,565 200 1,366 _— — 108 
@anada .. teases. 5s 758,737 | 3,981,607 13,702 869,632 22,435 537,678 73,994 
Private Branch : 
: Extensions Telephones 
Exchanges Mobile Total per 100 
Population 
Business | Residential} Business | Residential 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.......... 7 13,232 — 9,057 11,804 139 127,190 24.6 
Prince Edward iebead. : 2,215 _— 3,050 2,650 — 82,357 29.4 
Nova Scotia.. Rae Se 27,810 _ 26,135 28,813 43 272,735 35.7 
New Brunswick. . One Bie 22,194 _ 15,550 25, 366 1,671 215,033 34.6 
Quebeotes ie eet ees 332,448 19 179, 988 305, 733 2,485 2,510,229 41.8 
Onitariowmecnsws see 515,109 92 232,979 533,018 1,510 3,668, 629 48.5 
MAM CODA eee ae be esse 46,583 — 25,557 41,510 152 417,575 42.7 
Saskatchewan. Siac deer bets 32,795 = 19,600 32,975 246 358, 881 37.9 
Alberta.. aiaare 89,509 — 51,243 82,029 3, 387 696, 098 43.9 
British Columbia....... 119, 508 — 70,381 123,178 2,678 983, 231 46.5 
Yukon Territory........ 783 — 688 264 35 5, 884 36.8 
Northwest Territories. . 855 —_— 778 363 56 7,706 23.4 
Canada. 60: ele as 1,203,041 iil 635,006 | 1,187,703 12,402 || 9,296,048 43.7 


The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 


to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. 


are included for the smaller systems. 


Estimates 


3.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Capita and per Telephone, 1960-69 


Local Long- Total Colts 
ca. rats ‘ota alls 

Year Calls Reece Calls per 
boa Capita 

000 000 000 No. 
DOW) ORR toe Crees co ste Be Re 9,364,586 215,275 9,579, 861 537 
LOGE ets a Aoi Moras saci kee 10, 242,657 226, 258 10,468,915 568 
| ET VAG A Re a eats as 10,558,129 250, 239 10, 808, 368 576 
TORR ee ood tals bituiae sree aye 11,065,030 257,548 11,322,578 593 
LUE Ne NS eRe eine eee 11,658,113 281,239 11,939,352 614 
a, os a ae a ee 12,138,243 301,614 12,439,857 628 
RN eS cs acu nig Rovorees 12,846,178 323, 325 13,169,503 650 
UE Se Se eI ae 13,053,115 357,414 13,410,529 650 
SPOS Saw die aot ees oe 13,993,601 388,007 14,381,608 687 
PON Jy ae ee gia 3 Soise alone 14,596, 659 434,292 15,030,951 707 


Average Calls per Telephone 


Long- 


Local Distenca Total 
No. No. No. 
1,635 37.6 1,672 
1,703 37.6 1,741 
1,668 40.0 1,708 
1,662 39.0 1,701 
1,661 40.1 1,701 
1,630 40.5 1,671 
1,630 41.1 1,671 
1,562 42.7 1,605 
1,587 44.0 1,631 
1,570 47.0 1,617 
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The steady increases in capitalization, revenue and expenditure of telephone companies 
together with the figures of number of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown 
for the years 1960-69 in Table 4. Provincial figures for 1969 are given in Table 5. 


4,—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1960-69 


Full-Time] Salaries 


Capital Long-Term Cost of ‘ 
Year Revenue Expenditure Em- and 
Stock! Debt Plant ployees Wages? 
$ $ $ $ $ No. $ 

1960 acer 758,291,439 | 1,068,399,476 | 2,692,484, 052 627, 982, 847 549, 042,848 57,670 | 247,128, 467 
IO, oosaes 879,424,405 | 1,134,866,419 | 2,926,527, 459 679,306, 194 590, 428, 169 56,322 | 254,207,734 
1962) cian 1,012,220, 461 | 1,151,169,891 | 3,192,229,994 733,294, 451 636, 542,442 58,091 | 269,284, 720 
19630 eae a 1,207, 147,639 | 1,144,518,306 | 3,510,479, 137 787,374,716 687,272,971 58,416 | 288,772,585 
1964. Sei ore. 1,328,991,574 | 1,241,015,012 | 3,808,675, 460 860, 207, 384 746, 503, 960 60,829 | 306, 454,089 
1965. cose cr< 1,380, 189,560 | 1,348,911,971 | 4,127,386,680 948,177,117 821,204,894 63,467 | 335,364,967 
1966 Tecan 1,575, 983,073 | 1,667,390,608 | 4,544,521,877 | 1,048, 837,049 912, 452,623 68,154 | 374,372,064 
Wioounar 1,624, 202,963 | 1,898,269,911 | 5,010,998,761 | 1,163, 855,575 975, 438, 821 68,431 | 408,066, 433 
LOGS eiccieters 1,657,588, 452 | 2,089,385,565 | 5,467,325,999 | 1,268,387,079 | 1,095, 762,627 66,699 | 436,542,971 
1969 prsercte 1,702, 556,224 | 2,233,048,410 | 5,988, 210,845 | 1,404,325,403 | 1,227, 420,272 66,578 | 479,067,517 

1 Includes premium on capital stock. 1 Full-time and part-time. 


5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1969 


Full-Time} Salaries 


Troe | tae | ree Revenue Expenditure Bree é Wats ; 
$ | $ $ $ No. $ 

Newfoundland............. 22,856, 351 55,379,535 13,957,328 12,806,013 859 5,028,415 
Prince Edward Island..... 5,181, 260 16,776,678 3,599,176 3,149,205 198 995, 493 
INOVa SCOUIAS soc cse'.c0s 53,212, 848 172,329,029 38,795,530 33,581,109 2,494 14,078, 546 
New Brunswick........... 47,058, 431 159, 593,679 35,653, 503 31,149,903 2,029 12,447,031 
Quebec rwecmcccisiavacereseresre 1, 293,132,770 | 3,772,048, 872 902,718, 450 784, 746, 323 17,746 | 131,543, 462 
Ontario ccircsccoutce sce cee 28,470,260 65,031,904 18,779,908 15, 246, 285 20,752 | 158,208,543 
Manitoba aacraseecuesesises = 278,546, 146 54,321,749 52,314, 264 3,991 26,076,758 
Saskatchewan............. 48,045, 633 263, 335, 832 54,681,891 43,871,381 2,661 17, 422,828 
Al bertaceccsnocu tens sace cle 2,216,190 532,125,261 121,655,201 110,017, 884 7,270 | 52,327,700 
British Columbia......... 202,382, 481 673,043, 909 160, 162, 667 140,537,905 8,569 | 60,848,087 
Northwest Territories..... == — — = 9 90,654 

Canadazee ee 1, 702,556,224 | 5,988,210,845 | 1,404,325,403 | 1,227, 420,272 66,578 | 479,067,517 

1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 


Telegraph Statistics.—There were nine telegraph and cable companies operating in 
Canada during 1967 but, as already stated, telegraph service is provided mainly by the 
telecommunications departments of the two major railway companies (see also p. 964). 
The number of telegrams sent continues to decline year by year, giving way to other types 
of message transmission, but the number of cablegrams sent has been rising. The business 
of telegraph and cable companies appears to be changing from one of handling messages 
directly to one of leasing equipment for the transmission of messages by others. Revenues 
from the latter source have been rising over the past several years and have been the 
main factor in the steady advance in total operating revenues. Total cost of property 
and equipment for all telegraph and cable companies was $545,694,618 in 1969, increasing 
from $519,949,814 in 1968. 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1960-69 


- : Net Pole- : 
> Operating | Operating . 3 Wire Em- Cable- Money 
Year | Revenues Expenses porting Mine 2 Mileage |ployees! Telegrams grams? Transfers 
$ $ $ miles miles No. No. No. $ 
1960..... 58,546,167 | 45,538,063 | 13,008,104 | 48,159 510,640 | 10,279 | 15,546, 292 2,533,014 25,134,534 
196T 5055 64,053,626 | 51,735,006 | 12,318,620 | 48,675 524,720 9,997 | 15,138,706 2,662,931 25,041, 156 
1962..... 71,379,074 | 56,451,679 | 14,927,395 | 48,381 534,074 ; 10,069 | 14,451,416 2,606, 103 28,060, 157 
1963..... 73,611,349 | 60,256,828 | 13,354,521 | 49,536 §32, 551 9,826 | 13,338,941 2,668,796 30,133,340 
1964.....| 78,743,332 | 63,865,422 | 14,877,910 | 49,730 537, 438 9,431 | 12,946,062 2,751,623 32,378 177 
1965..... 86,087,398 | 68,869,393 | 17,218,005 | 49,623 544, 759 9,270 | 12,788,585 | 3,037,939 38, 865, 118 


1966.....| 95,478,146 | 74,684,229 | 20,793,917 | 50,5388 | 547,652 | 9,161 | 11,455,849 | 3,232,073 | 36,139,334 
1967.....|104,504,533 | 78,715,818 | 25,788,715 | 50,161 | 557,354 | 8,961 | 10,474,908 | 3,575,806 | 36,014,438 
1968.....|116,665,518 | 86,425,655 | 30,239,863 | 49,497 | 573,276 | 8,687 | 9,672,993 | 4,056,505 | 45,163,493 
1969... 126,567,928 | 92,770,393 | 33,797,535 | 49,294 | 563,229 | 7,860] 7,618,280 | 4,234,632 | 41,654,407 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes wireless messages and transatlantic Telex messages. 


Subsection 3.—Federal Control over Telecommunications and 
Federal Civil Telecommunications Services* 


Federal Control over Telecommunications 


The Department of Communications was established on Apr. 1, 1969, under the au- 
thority of the Government Organization Act of that year. The duties, powers and func- 
tions of the Minister of Communications extend to and include all matters relating to 
telecommunications over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, not by law 
assigned to any other department, branch or agency of the Government of Canada; and 
the development and utilization generally of communications undertakings facilities, 
systems and services for Canada. He is responsible for the administration of the Telegraphs 
Act, the Radio Act, and the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act. 


Telephone and telegraph companies incorporated under the Federal Parliament are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Canadian Transport Commission in the matter of rates 
and practices under the provisions of the Railway Act. Previously the CTC regulated 
rates only in those cases in which a charge was made to the general public; recent amend- 
ments to the Railway Act extend the jurisdiction of this body to cover rates charged for 
private wire services as well. International telegraph and telephone communications are 
handled subject to the International Telecommunication Convention and its Regulations, 
or under regional agreements, or both. Overseas cables landed in Canada are subject to 
the External Submarine Cables Regulations under the Telegraphs Act. 


Radiocommunications in Canada, except for those matters covered by the Broad- 
casting Act, are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations, and the Canada Shipping 
Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations. Amendments to the Radio Act in the past year 
provide for the licensing of Canadian earth and space stations engaged in space communica- 
tions services. Radiocommunications in Canada are administered in accordance with the 
International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; 
the International Civil Aviation Convention; and the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea. A number of Canadian—-United States conventions and agreements 
are also in effect, such as: the Convention for the Promotion of Safety on the Great Lakes by 
means of Radio; the Convention relating to the operation by citizens of either country of 
certain radio equipment or stations in the other country; the Agreement relating to the 
Co-ordination and Use of Radio Frequency above Thirty Megacycles per Second; and the 
Television and FM Agreements. In addition, Canada is a party to the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


*Prepared by the National Telecommunications Branch, Department of Communications, Ottawa. 
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Under the Broadcasting Act of 1968, the Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
issues licences for broadcasting undertakings. However, the licences are not issued unless 
the Minister of Communications certifies to the Commission that the applicant has satisfied 
the requirements of the Radio Act and regulations thereunder, and has been or will be issued 
a Technical Construction and Operating Certificate under that Act. Broadcasting under- 
takings include radio (AM and FM) and television broadcasting stations, community 
antenna television (CATV) systems, and network operations. The technical rules and 
procedures for the allocation of frequency channels and installation and technical operation 
of broadcasting station facilities are set forth in the Department’s Broadcast Procedures 
and Radio Standards Specifications. ‘These documents form the basis for determining the 
acceptability of applications for Technical Construction and Operating Certificates and 
for the control of the technical operation of broadcasting undertakings. The availability 
of the technical facilities for broadcasting is subject to the terms of the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, the Canadian—U.S.A. Television Agreement and the 
Canada-U.S.A. FM Agreements. 


Telesat Canada, a Corporation created by an Act of Parliament, June 27, 1969, is 
responsible for Canada’s proposed domestic communications satellite. It has a unique 
form of financing—the Government, designated Common Carriers, and the general public 
will each be offered about one third of its shares. The Corporation reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Communications. (See also p. 969.) 


Licensing and Regulation of Radio and TV Stations.—Licensing is the Federal 
Government’s method of maintaining control over radiocommunications in Canada. Under 
the Radio Act, radio stations (other than those used in broadcasting undertakings) em- 
ploying any form of Hertzian wave transmission, including television and radar, are re- 
quired to be licensed by the Department of Communications, unless exempted by regulation. 
There are six classes of radio station licence: Coast, Land, Mobile, Ship, Earth and Space. 
Various categories of service may be authorized under each of these classes; for example, 
Public Commercial Service, Private Commercial Service, Amateur Experimental, etc. The 
number of licences in force for radio stations in Canada in the year ended Mar. 31, 1969 
was 229,785 compared with 219,590 in 1967-68. These figures include stations operated 
by federal, provincial and municipal government departments and agencies, stations on 
ships and aircraft registered in Canada and stations in land vehicles operated for both 
public and private purposes, but they do not include stations in the broadcasting service. 
Following are comparative figures for the licensing periods 1967-68 and 1968-69 :— 


Item 1967-68 1968-69 
INew: applications received Jissciaee ve dae ciecs selects oatele sales cscyerdietorsice 30,878 28, 823 
Authorization :eranted: 2 aaswsice vetlel cece dsleelaa se cleteetelcnis aeerieales 28,279 27,454 
Woicenes amend MEN sac. ccisioese) leis (el oleiaisiel Sevelsieleie nee esaterare wsielsioieieciens 34,985 24,431 
Micence:cancellations:r season eke ho sen ieee ae hee eae 10,970 17,093 
Totallicences: in forcess.aatoss as eeeniae eles ee eee wee bee oes 219,590 229,785 
Net increase in licences in force over preceding year.............. 27,741 10,195 


Radio Standards in general are drawn up in consultation with the electronic industry 
and users of radio, taking into account such technical factors as those which affect fre- 
quency spectrum utilization, reliability of apparatus, and compatibility under conditions 
of service. To facilitate the development of standard specifications, and for testing 
necessary to determine whether apparatus complies, the Department of Communications 
maintains an engineering laboratory. 


Licensing involves the assigning of specific frequencies to each station. Bands of 
frequencies are allocated for various types of services, often on a shared non-interference 
basis. Frequency selection, compatibility evaluation, recording and notification with the 
International Frequency Registration Board (IFRB) of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union at Geneva are carried out to ensure efficient use of the spectrum. Assignments 
are made in keeping with international and domestic statutes and regulations, regional 
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agreements and domestic policies. The IFRB is notified of frequency assignments for 
technical examination and for inclusion, with appropriate ‘in-service’ dates, in the inter- 
national frequency list so that Canadian assignments will receive international recognition 
and be given protection from interference by foreign stations. ‘In service’ dates are 
necessary when determining prior right to the use of particular frequencies. 


The enforcement activities of the Telecommunications Regulation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Communications, include the technical inspection of all radio stations including 
the monitoring and measurement of their radiated signals to ensure compliance with the 
regulations and conditions of licensing; the location and suppression of radio interference; 
the technical examination of candidates for the various classes of certificates of proficiency 
in radio which must be held by the operators of radio stations; and the direction of prosecu- 
tions in the courts. These functions are carried out through personnel located at 34 radio 
regulations inspection offices, 10 fixed monitoring stations, seven mobile monitoring vehi- 
cles, and six regional spectrum observation centres across Canada. Through decentrali- 
zation, the six regional offices share with headquarters in the direction of day-to-day acti- 
vities of the Telecommunications Regulation Branch, and the development of suitable 
programs and facilities for the recruitment and training of necessary technical personnel 
for the Department. 


Federal Civil Telecommunications Services 


The Department of Communications is made up of the Communications Research 
Centre formed from the Department of Defence Research Telecommunications Establish- 
ment, the Telecommunications Management Bureau transferred from the Ministry of 
Transport, and the Policy, Plans and Programs Branch. The work of the Research Centre 
ranges from fundamental studies on materials and circuits to the design of advanced high- 
reliability avionics and aerospace electronic systems. The Telecommunications Manage- 
ment Bureau is responsible for: (1) development of policy and plans with respect to national 
and international telecommunications by satellites, cables and other media including 
relations with the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation and participation 
in the work of the International Telecommunications Union and its subsidiary organs; 
(2) establishment and review of the telecommunications requirements of the Federal Govern- 
ment departments and agencies throughout Canada, and co-ordination of the planning 
and provision of faculties to meet these needs; (3) planning of emergency measures and 
administration of the Emergency National Telecommunication Organization (ENTO); 
(4) development and maintenance within the Bureau of a centre of competence in the latest 
telecommunications technology; and (5) administration of the Radio Act and Regulations 
including allocation and assignment of radio frequencies, radio provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act, Ship Station Radio Regulations, the Telegraphs Act and the Regulations 
thereunder covering the licensing of transoceanic cables. 


Radio Aids to Marine and Aeronautical Navigation.—Federal services in aid of 
marine and aeronautical navigation are outlined in the following paragraphs; details may be 
obtained on request from the Ministry of Transport, Ottawa. Six regional offices, located 
at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., 
and Moncton, N.B., carry out the construction and operations of the facilities. 


Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided for radio-equipped 
Canadian vessels and foreign ships using Canadian waters. This safety and communications 
service for shipping covers the East and West Coasts, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
River and Gulf, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait and includes regularly broadcast weather 
reports, storm warnings and notices of danger to navigation. Ships at sea may obtain 
medical advice from any coast station. The stations carry out communications by radio- 
telegraph and/or radiotelephone and most of them provide connections to land telephone 
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lines. Halifax (VCS) and Vancouver (VAI) stations provide long-range radiotelegraph 
and radiotelephone services to ships. Coast stations on Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, 
in addition to their regular services, provide commercial communications for posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and various prospecting and development organizations, make 
weather observations, handle administrative traffic and assist aircraft with information, 
landing conditions, etc. 


Automatic radiobeacon stations are maintained on the East and West Coasts, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay and Strait, giving navigational 
aid to mariners by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken. These stations 
are arranged, where possible, in groups up to a maximum of six stations transmitting in 
sequence on a common frequency, the sequence being repeated continually regardless of 
weather conditions. 


Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation providing accurate fixes 
at distances up to 750 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. Two Loran stations operate 
in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West Coast. These stations, in 
conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast Guard, give service to ships 
and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Decca is a short-range radio 
aid to navigation providing accurate fixes at distances up to 250 miles. Four chains of 
Decca stations are in operation—the Newfoundland chain, the Nova Scotia chain, the 
Anticosti chain, and the Cabot Strait chain—giving service to ships off Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia and in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. 


It has become general practice to equip merchant ships with radar and important 
buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to increase their radar visibility. A shore-based radar 
installation is in operation on the Lion’s Gate Bridge across the entrance of Vancouver 
Harbour. <A radar transponder beacon is in operation during the navigation season at 
Tuktoyaktuk, N.W.T. Low power transceivers are provided for use in emergencies at 
lighthouses, particularly at locations that would otherwise be completely cut off from 
assistance in case of illness. 


Aeronautical Navigation.—Radio aids to air navigation are provided by the Ministry 
of Transport from coast to coast and from the United States border to the Arctic regions 
for use by Canadian aircraft and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian territory. 


Low frequency radio aids operating on the frequency band 200-415 KHz are generally 
located within a distance of 50 to 100 nautical miles of each other to form the low frequency 
airways system. A few are located ‘‘off airways’’ in remote regions and a number of low 
power radiobeacons serve major airports as terminal and landing aids. The Ministry of 
Transport operates 275 en route, low frequency aids (28 of which are the older type radio 
range class) and 56 low power terminal radiobeacons. These facilities are used primarily 
in association with airborne direction finding equipment. Voice channels on a number of 
low frequency aids are also used for aircraft communications and weather broadcast 
purposes. 

Operating on the higher frequency bands VHF (very high frequency) and UHF (ultra 
high frequency), the Ministry of Transport operates 55 VHF Omni-directional Ranges 
(VOR), 56 Instrument Landing Systems (ILS) and 30 Tactical Air Navigation Systems 
(TACAN). 

The VOR stations form the VHF airways system which closely parallels the older low 
frequency airways system. Use of the VOR permits a pilot to select any desired course. 
Additional VOR stations are being constructed on a continuing basis. 'TACAN stations are 
collocated with the VOR at 30 locations. The TACAN provides the pilot with a readout 
of the distance of the aircraft from the VOR station. The complete station is called a 
VORTAC. 

Instrument Landing Systems (ILS) provide radio signals which permit aircraft landings 
during periods of low visibility. Radio transmitters provide lateral and slope guidance to 
the approach end of the runway and also provide an indication of the distance to the runway 
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threshold. For air traffic control purposes, there are three main classes of radar in operation 
at Canadian airports consisting of: 16 airport and airways surveillance radars (AASR) 
with a range of 150 nautical miles; seven airport surveillance radars (ASR) with a range of 
50 nautical miles; and nine precision approach radars (PAR), which are short-range radars 
used for landing at major airports. 


Radiotelephone communications are provided by 117 ground stations. From these 
stations, a pilot may obtain weather data, air traffic control instructions and other informa- 
tion concerning flight safety. These stations operate for the most part on the very high 
frequency (VHF) band but in the north and on international routes high frequency (HF) 
is utilized to provide the necessary long-range coverage. Fourteen of the 117 stations 
engage in international communications services for Canadian and foreign air carriers. 
All these ground stations are connected to a fixed teletype network with over 48,000 circuit 
miles provided to meet aeronautical communications needs. 


Meteorological Communications.—Weather stations operated by the Canadian 
Meteorological Service of the federal Ministry of Transport are linked coast-to-coast by 
means of teletype and, in the remote northern areas, by radio or radioteletype. These 
and other services provided by the Meteorological Service are described in detail at pp. 30-34. 


Subsection 4.—Overseas Telecommunications Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was established in 1950 to 
maintain and operate external telecommunication services for the conduct of public com- 
munications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and any other means of tele- 
communication between Canada and overseas points; to make use of all developments in 
cable and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; and 
to conduct investigation and research with the object of improving and co-ordinating such 
telecommunication services with the telecommunication services of other nations. 


The services currently being provided are as follows: direct telegraph, telephone and 
telex communications between Canada and Argentina, Australia, Austria, Barbados, 
Belgium, Bermuda, Brazil, Britain, Chile, Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hong Kong, the Irish Republic, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, the Soviet Union, Sweden, Switzerland and Trinidad 
and Tobago; direct telephone and telegraph services with the Islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon; direct telephone with Antigua, South Africa and Spain; and direct telex with 
Portugal and the Philippines. Datel 600 service is in operation between Canada and 
Britain and Switzerland. International telex service is provided with 160 countries. 


The first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post Office, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the Corporation, was brought into service in 1956. Since 1961, the following cables 
have been brought into service: the Canada—Greenland-Iceland 24-circuit telephone cable 
(ICECAN )—a two-party enterprise of the Great Northern Telegraph Company of Denmark 
and COTC; the Canada-Britain 80-circuit telephone cable (CANTAT); the Common- 
wealth Trans-Pacific 80-circuit cable—a four-party enterprise of Canada, Britain, New 
Zealand and Australia, connecting Vancouver and New Zealand and Australia via Hawaii 
and Fiji (COMPAC); the South East Asia Commonwealth 80-circuit cable—a six-party 
enterprise of Canada, Britain, New Zealand, Australia, Malaysia and Singapore, connecting 
Australia, Hong Kong, Singapore and Kuala Lumpur via New Guinea and Guam (SEA- 
COM), the CANTAT, COMPAC and SEACOM cables collectively forming part of the 
round-the-world Commonwealth Telephone Cable System; and a number of circuits for 
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Canadian purposes have been acquired in telephone cable systems connecting Bermuda and 
the United States and Jamaica and the United States. Currently under construction is a 
large-capacity telephone cable between Nova Scotia and Bermuda (CANBER). 


The Corporation also operates direct circuits via the Atlantic satellite with Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Britain, Chile, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, the 
Irish Republic, Israel, the Netherlands, Peru, Spain and Switzerland. The earth station 
constructed for the Ministry of Transport at Mill Village, N.S., for research and experi- 
mentation with respect to satellites was brought into service in 1966 for commercial use and 
carried 240 telephone circuits for North American—European traffic via INTELSAT I 
(Early Bird). The Corporation’s own earth station, Mill Village 2, came into service in 
March 1969 and operates with the larger capacity satellites of the INTELSAT III series, 
which have replaced INTELSAT I. The experimental station serves as a standby for 
commercial operation purposes. The Corporation at present operates direet circuits via 
the Pacific Satellite with Australia, Hong Kong and Japan through the American-owned 
earth station at Jamesburg, California, pending the erection of its own earth station on 
Vancouver Island. 


Apart from normal use of its system for public telephone, telegraph message traffic and 
telex service, capacity is available for private leased circuits. 


Canada, represented by Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, is a 
member of the Interim Communications Satellite Committee (ICSC) set up by the partici- 
pating nations for the development and operation of a global communications satellite 
system. The Corporation also represents Canada on the Commonwealth Telecommunica- 
tions Council. 

The Corporation, under a long-term agreement, has under charter from the Ministry of 
Transport the CCGS John Cabot, a combined ice-breaker /cable repair ship, used mainly for 
repairing the cables in the western North Atlantic Ocean. The Corporation also operates 
a cable depot at St. John’s, Nfld. 


7.—External Cables Landed in Canada, 1970 


Company and Station Cables Nene 
No. No 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC)— 

Port Alberni, B.C. to Sydney, Australia via Hawaii, Fiji Islands and New Zealand...... 1 8,232 

Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!....... aoe 2 2,280 

Hampden, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland (CANTAT)........ 0.00. .ccccc sue ct eeessseeeetcess 1 2,010 

Hampden, Nfid. to Vestmannaeyjar, TcelandivaalGreenland yin scacseecmacie eee 1 1,657 
Western Union International Inc. (WUI)— 

Bay-Roberts, Nid. to: rammil SNe Ys seme. deck cis stele derteleie olocicreiers es rikerarairortrieiee Re 2,778 

Baysktoberts; Nil datopa ZOres ia. tontititon sakes ncistete arelseeioraieiatheees or aisiak ote eamee ap ase eae 1 1,348 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company (ET&T)— 

Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!.....................00005. 2 2,280 

Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Penmarch, France. Seen veces ieee eee 2 2,400 
New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited (NBTEL)— 

CampobellolIsland #Ni By toluubecw Mer Ue ScAcmee meats crretes cre sieretietetstorn erotereie ercrateretetate 1 0.3 


1 Twin cable from Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland, and single cable from Clarenville, Nfld. via Terrence- 
ville, Nfid. to Sydney Mines, N.S. 2 Licensed for operation by two carriers—COTC and ET&T. 


Increased use of all types of overseas telecommunication services resulted in the 
COTC reporting a net profit of $6,132,444 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1970. Income for 
the year amounted to $33,155,103. 
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Section 2.—Radio and Television Broadcasting* 


Since the opening program from the first radio station was beamed into a few Montreal 
homes in 1918, radio and television programming has become a prominent part of daily life 
of almost every Canadian. To have become such a force in the life of the nation, broad- 
casting had to learn the needs of the people and how to serve them. Two official languages 
forming two distinct cultures had to be served independently and dozens of other smaller 
groups, distinct in culture and frequently dwelling in the same radio or TV coverage area 
but in separate communities and with divergent program interests, also had to be served. 
Physical problems of distance and geography had to be overcome. It requires some 
hundreds of radio transmitters and TV stations and satellites to reach a population dis- 
tributed across a 4,000-mile southern frontier, through seven time zones and a variety of 
topographical and climatic regions, and scattered northwest through thousands of square 
miles to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Not only do these people have local service that 
is a reflection of life in their own districts but, by means of thousands of miles of land-lines 
for radio networks and microwave circuits for television, nearly every Canadian may, at 
the same time, listen or watch as an event of national or international interest takes place. 


The broadcasting system in Canada comprises public and private components. The 
basic principles for broadcasting, both radio and television, are laid down in the Broad- 
casting Act of 1968, with the direction of broadcasting in the hands of the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission (CRTC). The Commission, established in 1968 to replace the 
Board of Broadcast Governors, regulates and supervises all aspects of the broadcasting 
system, except for technical matters relating to the planning for and the construction of 
broadcasting facilities for which the Minister of Communications is responsible. An 
applicant for licence to establish and operate an AM, FM or TV broadcasting station, a 
community antenna television system (CATV) or a network files completed application 
forms with the Secretary of the CRTC. If found technically acceptable by the Commission, 
a public notice is issued in the Canada Gazette and in one or more newspapers of general 
circulation within the area served or to be served by such station or system. The same 
procedure applies to an application for renewal or amendment of an existing licence. The 
CRTC is composed of five full-time Commissioners and ten part-time Commissioners 
representative of the various regions of Canada. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, a publicly owned corporation established by 
Act of Parliament, provides the national broadcasting service in Canada. Its radio and 
television facilities extend from Atlantic to Pacific and into the Arctic Circle. The CBC, 
created in 1936 to replace an earlier public broadcasting agency that had operated since 
1932, is financed mainly by public funds voted annually by Parliament but supplementary 
revenue is obtained from commercial advertising (see p. 986). Head office is in Ottawa 
and the main production centres are in Toronto for English networks and in Montreal for 
French networks. Regional centres operate across the country. 


Radio.—Despite the impact of television, radio remains an important means of com- 
munication for Canada’s population, although its role has changed considerably. The 
CBC networks continue to provide a wide variety of programming to a national audience 
but much of the listening is concentrated on the large number of private local stations. The 
focus of attention has shifted from the group-listening that prevailed in pre-television days 
to the individual listener in the home, the automobile or out-of-doors. Programming has 
also changed, much attention now being given to music, news and weather and to a style 
that is intimate, relaxed and spontaneous. 


Of all households in Canada, 97.4 p.c. are equipped with radio. In about half of them 
there is more than one set and often, in addition, there is a radio in the car and one or more 
portable transistor sets. It is estimated that there is about one radio set for every two 
persons. To serve this audience, there is an English-language and a French-language radio 
network, both operated by the CBC, and also a considerable number of privately owned 


* Prepared by the Canadian Radio-Television Commission. 
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radio stations, some affiliated with the CBC networks and some serving an entirely local 
function. Of the 312 AM stations in operation, 34 are owned by the CBC and 278 are 
privately owned. The English network consists of 26 CBC stations and 61 private stations 
affiliated with it; the French network is made up of seven CBC stations and 34 private 
affiliates. The more than 200 unaffiliated private radio stations perform a basically local 
community service. Of the 77 FM stations, six are operated by the CBC and 71 are 
privately operated. The private stations are financed entirely from advertising revenue. 


In addition to a coast-to-coast English network and a French network that reaches a 
large proportion of the country’s French-language population in eight of the ten provinces, 
the CBC provides regional and local services. Its networks extend over more than 21,000 
miles. It has its own news service and offers a wide variety of programs in information, 
public affairs and entertainment. Three special services—the international service, the 
northern service and the Armed Forces service—are outlined on pp. 984 and 985. 


Television.—Television programming began in Canada in 1952. Of 5,460,000 house- 
holds in the country, 5,250,000 are equipped with one or more television sets. Colour 
broadcasting, which began in 1966, is rapidly gaining in popularity. Of three television 
networks, two are operated by the CBC, one in English and one in French. The 5,000-mile 
microwave network that links St. John’s in Newfoundland to Vancouver Island and the 
Pacific Northwest is one of the longest in the world. The second English network, CTV, is 
composed of 16 privately owned stations and 30 affiliated stations; it reaches over half of 
the homes that have television in Canada and continues to increase its coverage. 


As of June 1970, Canada had 128 originating stations, including 18 frontier package 
stations, and 232 rebroadcasting transmitters. The CBC owned and operated 59 stations 
and 52 rebroadcasting transmitters and provided a substantial proportion of its national 
nrogramming service thiough 48 privately owned stations which, with their 144 rebroad- 
casting stations, were affiliated with it. Six private stations are not affiliated with any 
network. 


From the start, the development of Canadian television was complicated by geographi- 
cal and language factors. About 50 p.c. of the people of Canada live near the United States 
border and have available to them programs broadcast by one or all of the major United 
States networks. This fact and the need to maintain a Canadian identity and to articulate 
Canadian interests contributed to the rapid development of Canadian television services. 
It was also important that French-language television services be quickly developed for 
that considerable portion of the Canadian population whose mother tongue is French. As 
a result of this rapid development, Toronto and Montreal rank among the world’s principal 
television production centres in the English and French languages, and Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Ottawa, Quebec, Halifax and St. John’s have become regional production centres. Of the 
17 CBC stations, 12 broadcast in English and five in French. Of the 59 private stations, 
33 English-language and nine French-language stations are affliated with the CBC. There 
are 12 private English-language stations affliated with the CTV network and one English- 
language and three French-language stations operate independently. 


Canadians at present view live television programs from overseas by means of United 
States communication satellites but in 1969 Telesat Canada, an organization jointly owned 
by the Government, the common carriers and the public, was established for the purpose of 
putting a Canadian satellite in space (see p. 969). 


Cable.—Basically, cable television is an antenna system linked to the individual 
subscriber’s set by cable through a series of amplifiers, making it possible to bring the sub- 
scriber signals he could not otherwise obtain. Cable systems are also capable of carrying 
FM and AM radio signals. For this service the subscriber customarily pays an installation 
fee and a monthly rental of about $5 a month. Systems range from those with a few 
hundred subscribers to several with more than 30,000. Annual revenues of the cable 
systems at present run between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 a year and are growing rapidly. 
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Cable television is recognized as part of the Canadian broadcasting system and policies 
and regulations that concern it must take into account the effects on other aspects of the 
system. Cable systems (CATV) are operated by private companies each of which must be 
approved technically by the Department of Communications and licensed by the CRTC. 
The Commission recently decided to not license broadcasting receiving undertakings based 
on the use of microwave or other technical systems for the wholesale importation of pro- 
grams from distant United States stations and thereby the enlargement of the Canadian 
audience and market areas of United States networks or stations, but to give particular 
attention and help develop original programming. This decision rested on the conviction 
that there is in Canada the talent and the ability in the various fields of expression and 
knowledge to make effective use of a complex communication system. 


According to CRTC policy, cable television systems must give priority to Canadian 
network signals, independent Canadian stations and locally originated programming, 
including educational broadcasts. Non-Canadian channels have a lower priority. Adver- 
tising is not permitted on cable systems, except advertising that is part of TV station 
broadcasts picked up by the system. The expenses of local programming must come from 
subscriber revenue. 


As of Sept. 1, 1969, there were 317 cable television systems operating in Canada, 
serving 22.6 p.c. of all urban households in the country. This coverage represented a 
45-p.c. increase over the preceding year. 


Operations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1969-70* 


Programming.—In 1969-70 the CBC began to implement plans for an increase in 
Canadian programming. Although CBC schedules had always been predominantly 
Canadian, the rising costs of television had led to a greater dependence on commercial 
revenue, and thus to prime-time scheduling on the English network of many of the mass- 
appeal United States entertainment programs which are attractive to advertisers. The 
1970 schedules of the CBC’s English television network included an additional seven hours 
a week of Canadian production, more than meeting the new ‘‘Canadian content’ require- 
ments announced by the CRTC. The CBC planned to continue providing additional 
Canadian programs throughout its schedules over the next five years. 


Among programs of particular interest during 1969 and 1970 were sports events such 
as the NHL hockey playoffs, CFL football, the Canada Summer Games, Montreal Expos 
baseball and the Commonwealth Games in Edinburgh; wildlife and conservation programs 
both in regular series and in specials such as ““The Dying Waters’”’; news and documentary 
features on China, Viet-Nam, the Canadian North, the Quebec Liberal leadership convention 
and the Quebec provincial election; live coverage from Japan of Canadian participation in 
Expo 70; and programs on the Manitoba Centennial celebrations and the Royal visit to the 
Northwest Territories and Manitoba. Special events relayed through other broadcasters 
included the Apollo moon missions and landings, and the investiture of the Prince of Wales. 
Colour telecasting was increased during the year to an average of 55 hours weekly on the 
English network and 51 hours weekly on the French network. 


In radio, the CBC conducted a comprehensive study of its French and English services, 
and recommendations for changes to meet the needs of the 1970s were submitted to the 
CBC Board of Directors. 


The CBC continued to be the major employer of Canadian talent. During 1969, the 
Corporation’s programs involved almost 30,000 Canadian artists, musicians, commentators, 
actors, actresses, and other performers. For these engagements the CBC paid out about 
$20,500,000 in talent fees. 


The CBC Northern Service continued its medium and shortwave radio service to the 
people of the Canadian North, and steadily increased its special programming for Indians 


*Revised by the Supervisor of Audience Services of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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and Eskimos, much of it in their own languages. Television in the North remained limited 
to the larger communities, served by means of videotaped program packages until the 
launching of the first Canadian communications satellite, Anik, expected to take place 
within a few years (see p. 969). The CBC Board of Directors visited Northern Service 
stations at Inuvik and Yellowknife in July 1970 and held public meetings to discuss the 
CBC service with local residents. 


The CBC Armed Forces Service provided radio and television programs for Canadian 
forces personnel in Europe, Cyprus, Northern Canada and ships at sea, and arranged a 
number of visits to Canadian Forces bases in Canada and abroad by groups of Canadian 
entertainers. Parts of the stage shows presented at these concerts were recorded and 
filmed for later broadcast. 


Facilities and Coverage.—Nearly all Canadians are within reach of the CBC’s 
national broadcasting service; CBC radio is available to about 98.6 p.c. of the population 
and CBC television to about 96.6 p.c. The total number of public and private stations 
making up the CBC radio networks was more than 360 at Mar. 31, 1970. Outlets for the 
CBC television networks totalled more than 300. In those communities still unserved, 
the CBC hopes to provide service as quickly as financial and technical resources permit. 


During 1969-70, the CBC put into operation 17 new television transmitters, including 
nine Frontier Coverage Packages providing taped service to isolated northern communities, 
and 19 new radio transmitters. Privately owned television stations were purchased in 
Moose Jaw and Regina, enabling the CBC to provide full English network service and some 
local programming in southern Saskatchewan. Stereo broadcasting was introduced on 
CBO-FM, the Ottawa station of the CBC-FM network. French-language television service 
was extended to Edmonton with the opening in March 1970 of CBXFT, which also leased 
part of its program time for local educational programming in English. French-language 
radio service was introduced in the Windsor area of Ontario through CBEF, which opened 
in May 1970. A licence was granted for the CBC to provide and operate the technical 
facilities for a UHF television station in Toronto, opening in the fall of 1970, which would 
transmit educational programs supplied and paid for by the Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Transmission and studio facilities were improved at a number of CBC locations, and 
work was in progress on a new production centre at Moncton. Construction was well 
advanced at Place de Radio Canada, future site of the CBC’s scattered Montreal facilities. 
Plans for the expansion of shortwave transmission facilities at Sackville, N.B., were changed 
in the light of financial circumstances, and only two of the planned five new transmitters 
were expected to be operational by the original target date of 1971. 


Negotiations were pursued with the newly created corporation Telesat Canada regarding 
the technical and financial aspects of CBC use of the planned Canadian domestic satellite 


system. 


Organization.—As part of a gradual administrative reorganization, CBC began the 
consolidation of its domestic broadcasting eperations into two main language divisions: the 
French Services Division, centred in Montreal and responsible for domestic French-language 
operations in all locations; and the English Services Division, centred in Toronto and 
responsible for all domestic operations in English. Formal implementation of the change 
began in Apri! 1970. The heads of these two divisions, and of the External Services Division 
formed earlier, report to the Executive Vice-President at the CBC head office in Ottawa. 
Another organizational change in progress was the design of a computer-based Management 
Information System and a complementary PPBS (planning, programming and budgeting 
system) to increase the efficiency of CBC operations. In March 1970, CBC employees 
numbered about 8,950, a reduction from the previous year. 
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External Services.—During 1969-70, the CBC International Service (IS) marked its 
25th anniversary. Daily shortwave broadcasts in 11 languages and totalling about 
90 program hours a week were beamed to Eastern and Western Europe, Africa, Australasia, 
Latin America, the United States and the Caribbean. They attracted an increasing 
volume of audience mail. and the quarterly program schedule was distributed to some 
160,000 listeners. For the third consecutive year, the German broadcasts cf the IS were 
voted the most popular in the world by the Association of German Shortwave Listeners. 
Work was in progress on the Sackville development project, which provides for the eventual 
installation of five new 250-kw. transmitters. Recorded and taped programs of Canadian 
music, documentaries and drama were distributed to radio organizations in more than 
130 countries. About 49,000 program hours of musie were distributed by the transcription 
department of the IS and some of these recordings were also released on the commercial 
market in co-operation with various recording companies. 


Sales of CBC programs to other countries included drama and ballet productions to 
NET television in the United States; programs from the radio series ‘‘The Art of Glenn 
Gould” to stations of the Educational Radio Network in the United States and to New 
Zealand; popular drama and science series to television networks in Holland and Sweden; 
a-number of music and drama programs to Britain, and the historical drama series 
“D Iberville” to various French-speaking countries. ‘Cinderella’, a 1968 CBC television 
production with the National Ballet of Canada, won a United States Emmy Award as the 
best classical music program of the year after its 1970 showing on the National Educational 
Television network in the United States. 


During 1969 and 1970, the CBC was represented at the annual meeting of the Asian 
Broadcasting Union, was host for meetings of the Communauté des télévisions francophones 
and the Communauté radiophonique des programmes de langue frangaise, and participated 
in the 8th Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference held in Jamaica. Radio and television 
co-productions were arranged with several foreign broadcasters in the areas of children’s 
programming, variety, music, opera, drama and documentary. A number of training 
attachments with the CBC, some of them in co-operation with the Canadian International 
Development Agency, were arranged for foreign broadcasting students. 


The CBC acted as broadcasting consultant to the Canadian delegation attending a 
UNESCO world meeting on satellite broadcasting in 1969, and continued to contribute to the 
joint studies on satellites being prepared for the United Nations by Canada and Sweden. 
CBC liaison continued with other broadcasting organizations engaged in satellite broad- 
casting projects. 


Finance.—Total operating expense for the year ended Mar. 31, 1970 was $208,033,000, 
an increase cf $11,500,000 or 5.9 p.c. over the previous year; this amount included 
$10,182,000 for depreciation and amortization not recoverable from the Parliamentary 
payment. An amount of $48,909,000 was obtained from revenue (mostly advertising 
revenue which grossed $47,033,000), a significant increase over the previous year. Of the 
total Parliamentary payment of $166,000,000, an amount of $148,942,000 was applied to 
meet net operating expenditures, and $5,065,000 was applied to repayment of capital loans; 
the surplus of $11,993,000 was carried forward to meet future operating expenditures. 
Capital assets, after accumulated depreciation, totalled $115,000,000. 


As a Crown corporation, the CBC was affected by Government budget restraints 
during 1969 and 1970. The Parliamentary payment for operating the national broad- 
casting service in 1970-71 was frozen at the 1969-70 level, leaving commercial revenue as 
the CBC’s only means of increasing its income to meet rising costs and provide for additional 
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Canadian production. The problem was partly eased when the Government agreed to a 
wording in the Appropriation Act for 1969-70 which made it possible for the Corporation to 


carry over into 1970-71, as a reserve, the $12,000,000 it was able to save in 1969-70. 


8.—Financial Statement of CBC Operations, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1969 and 1970 


Item 1968-69 1969-70 
$000 $000 
Expenses— 
Production and Distribution— 
COSTIOMPrOCTAMS Sac eeoraNe esis ne eas HIG cielo EE eT Canes ete 124,066 128,012 
INetworkidistribntiont ren aime. conc ite ce tine ann scien Mein amen 15,086 16,695 
Statronitransmissione se seers 8,924 9, 886 
Payment to private stations............ 5,332 5,725 
Commissions to agencies and networks. 4, 788 5,383 
xtermalisenvices: sartr ira acee ec ccs 3,953 4,326 
Hmergzencys broad Cas bing. tye cine wales aes aoe ee ee eee 506 418 
Operational/supervasionand: services-ne tec aerate otic eerie eee 16,562 17, 865 
Selling and Administration— 
Selling expenses. senor ek arte caro bias aoe erie Merete eee 3,010 ShOwe 
Hngineering and development sci sastiien seine a aae scale denen leet ae 1,703 1,675 
Management and central servacesaqsseseee. seeeeiaein ee ie een eeete 7,795 8,605 
Tnterest.onsloans ii cen. caste in cee wate gana soot fe SRP Re here Oa are ae anes 4,762 6, 068 
Totals -EXPeNses .scccitya erect: Meera oie caer see TERR In nore eee 196, 487 208,033 
Income— 
IParkamentaryopaymenvenr cmos cer ce ee etree Cent ee eee errr einer eee 144,374 160, 935 
‘Advertising revenue) (eross) fend ac oe cee re ee eee oe eee 39, 566 47,033 
NLErESt ODN V EStMMENtsie merc ae men ionicercsie cen Eee a meee eee 954 1,120 
Miscellancoussseee tec te sce eae ee ee ee en te 1,016 756 
Totals IMCOMeC ls cc. setts oe cee Neo oe een PeaiA re elo semnne see ree 185,910 209, 844 
Depreciation and amortization included with total expenses............0.ce0eeeeeees 10,577 10,182 
196,487 220,026 
Surplusiforithexy carr yn eis eee ee etre ete eee ledc nts oer aeitnete cractne 11,993 


Statistics of the Broadcasting Industry* 


Financial and other statistics of the radio and television broadcasting industry are 


obtained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission; summary figures for private and CBC sectors are given in Table 9 
for the year 1969. 


In 1969, 329 private radio stations and 67 television stations reported to DBS. The 
operating revenue of the broadcasting industry for the year amounted to $252,506,891, an 
increase of 12.0 p.c. over 1968. Of the total, radio broadcasting accounted for $110,066,435 
or 43.6 p.c. and television broadcasting for $142,440,456 or 56.4 p.c.; in 1968, radio received 
$97,543,936 or 43.2 p.c. and television $127,987,695 or 56.8 p.c. Revenue from national 
and network time sales represented 61.4 p.c. of the total broadcasting revenue and revenue 
from local time sales 38.6 p.c.; national and network time sales increased by 11.1 p.c., 
local time sales by 15.5 p.c. and other incidental operating revenue by 1.0 p.c. over 1968. 
Operating expenses in 1969 at $381,953,728 were 11.9 p.c. higher than in 1968. The growth of 
revenues exceeded the growth of expenses and resulted in an operating profit of $36,623,163 
in 1969 compared with one of $29,901,202 in 1968. After adjustment on account of other 
income and expenses and income taxes, the final net profit of the private sector of the broad- 
casting industry in 1969 was $17,744,962 compared with $17,107,000 in 1968. 


* Prepared by the Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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9.— Operating Revenue and Expenses and Employee Statistics of the Radio and Television 


Broadcasting Industry, 1969 


Radio Stations Television Stations Total 
—|| Radio 
Item and 
Private CBC Total Private CBC Total {Television 
Stations 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Operating Revenue— 

Salestor ain timels W200 ites cs ce were ve 105,679 1,963 | 107,642 93 , 932 35,130 | 129,062 236,704 
ROCA eh np eciichid ees cite vies c.cccoavets 64,678 679 65,257 24,175 2,001 26,176 91, 433 
IRENE UGR iT Uk ae ey oe tO 40,603 693 | 41,931 | 68,562 | 11,936 | 69,798 || 111,030 
Not WORK SS 1.00: Ss sider senteleleies 498 656 1,154 11,194 21,893 33,087 84,242 

Incidental operating revenue........ 2,409 15 2,424 12,643 736 13,379 15,802 

Totals, Operating Revenue...| 108,088 1,978 | 110,066 | 106,574 35,866 | 142,440 252,507 
Parliamentary grants?...........-..06: — 37,068 37,068 — 129,002 | 129,002 166,070 
Totals, Operating Revenue 
and Parliamentary Grants..| 108,088 39,046 | 147,134 | 106,574 | 164,868 | 271,442 418,577 
Operating Expenses— 

Direct remuneration 40,590 18,954 59,544 27,567 69, 204 96,771 156,315 

Fringe benefits 1,733 1,450 3,183 1,433 5,293 6,726 9,910 

MAlont fees of.) ckooeccacdcn tae sea 2) 412 4° 673 7,085 4,312 | 17,063 | 21,375 28, 459 

Raw film and audio tape, studio sets 
and props, and other materials and 
SUP Dlcs et ee Bethe ha ene teh 347 416 763 1,887 8,122 | 10,009 10,773 

Remote facilities.................5: 343 — H 343 346 — 346 689 

News service, music recordings and 
transcriptions, and program rights 
andl rovaltiesia. samciee ence ies ro 3,357 292 3,649 1,080 2,910 3,990 7,638 

Amortization of feature films, syndi- 
cated and other programs......... 118 ~- 118 12,788 13,081 25, 869 25,987 

Program distribution and customs 
BXPCNSES oy. sieve sore miele ble eke seeks eyeleie ernie 33 — 33 898 _ 898 931 

Network assesgments...........++-- 20 — 20 1,835 — 1,835 1,854 

Other direct program expenses...... 1,114 772 1,886 1,103 3,317 4,420 6, 306 

Transmitter, studio and mobile unit 
TILDES CXPOUSESeP coe ornare vir leiese cies 410 152 562 804 557 1,361 1,923 

VTR heads, and tape expenses...... 82 _ 82 979 = 979 1,061 

Equipment parts and supplies, and 
other technical expenses........... 760 375 1,135 1,021 1,727 2,748 3,883 

Wermei Charges. 2 tar. eek elocies Otic eK 565 2,822 3,387 251 9,393 9,644 13,031 

Advertising, promotion and publicity 3, 682 510 4,192 1,192 1, 860 3,052 7,244 

ECB OI IS SOLY ICES voc titan ben iaasele s leselm sxals 431 138 569 380 502 882 1,450 

Sales representatives commissions. . 10,092 60 10,152 OVOL 221 5,592 15,744 

Other selling, promotion and pub- 

Higity#Oxpenses cs tote tece ners lone 771 — 771 557 — 557 1,328 

Travel, entertainment, membership 
dues and subscriptions............ 2,540 609 3,149 1,511 2,225 3,736 6, 886 

Motor vehicle operating expenses... 1,018 112 1,130 517 407 924 2,054 

Rent of premises, and light, heat and 
BUM CL eee ae nt eae een tract ts 2,913 961 3,874 2,091 3, oll 5, 602 9,476 

Depreciation and amortization...... 4,582 2,366 6,948 6,984 9,464 16,448 23,396 

Maintenance and repairs..........-- 1,178 306 1,484 941 1,116 2,057 3,541 

Legal, audit and other professional 
= BISCUIT TORSO CO COR OOO Soe Irn 1,137 43 1,180 439 158 597 1,776 

DOOD MUL ACCOUNTS: ofa apots «is «clos otaisiers 804 2 806 249 8 257 1,064 

Station and music licence fees....... 3,414 333 3,747 3,155 1,216 4,371 8,118 

Erg iipMmaent LENtAl. 446.610 seis ereiesans 385 105 490, 432 382 814 || 1,303 

Interest on obligations.............. 1,343 1,138 2,481 1,160 4,157 Oyold 7,798 

Other operating expenses............ 7,220 2,457 9,677 3,364 8,974 12,338 22,015 

Totals, Operating Expenses... 93,393 39,046 | 182,439 84,646 | 164,868 | 249,514 351, 954 

Net Operating Profit including 
Parliamentary Grants............. 14,695 -- 14,695 21,928 — 21,928 36,623 
Average monthly number of employees 6, 292 1,827 8,119 4,114 7,308 11,422 |) 19,541 


1 After deducting advertising agency commissions and trade discounts, 


charges. 
Parliamentary grants. 


3 The CBC charges its operations with depreciation. 


2 After deducting line and service 


The charge so made has been added to the 
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Statistics of the Community Antenna Industry.—In 1967, for the first time, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics published statistics on the CATV industry in Canada, 
summary results of which are given in Table 10. The industry registered an increase in 
revenue in 1969 over 1968 of 19.5 p.c. from $31,285,513 to $37,379,909. Of the 1969 total, 
revenue from monthly service charges accounted for $33,440,283 or 89.5 p.c. A $4,844,252 
increase in operating expenses in the later year was attributable mainly to an increase of 
$2,178,136 for salaries, wages and bonuses. However, operating revenue exceeded expenses, 
resulting in an operating profit of $6,101,492 as compared with a profit of $4,851,348 in 1968. 


10.—Revenue, Expense and Employee Statistics of the CATV Industry, 1967-69 


Item 1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ 

Operating Revenue— 
Installationicharg es caestesce noe ener ese ne Socios 2,030,944 2,448,015 2,870, 203 
Month yiserviGe: Charges sya cccecrose sat kiran meee na enon 19,092,900 27,917,186 33, 440, 283 
@therioperating revenue session eerie ier catns een en iar 990, 846 925,312 1,069, 423 
Totals, Operating Revenue...............-.....0..00 eee ee 22,114,690 31, 285,513 : 37,379, 999 

Operating Expenses— 
Mnterestieharg es si ae.e cystine byetaereerei ss ante nee ere nelereieieis owisior eel 1,529,552 1,715,728 2,427,795 
MOP KE CIA DION Me cy.stte reovettra-dafeatstsctayhce cqshers Mtoe etcna aPeisteieConeint ar AUTRE ATCT 5, 233, 908 6, 158, 668 6,603, 342 
Rent, repairs, maintenance and electricity.............0.200+e000> 3,643,380 4,641,383 4,954,595 
Salariesandi wares anctvescicae eet ss oe ies ios noe oe od ore aee hates 5, 202,641 6,940,514 9,118,650 
S batt hen etitaerccyicrere nate sternc irons ietragsts scapsinso stersta a YerRvoreyaisisin «2a wmieraiers 164,964 214,998 350, 452 
Professional services, management fees, and other outside services| 1,216,666 1,186,714 2,040,325 
Advertising spromobionl and navelac asian ie meiamiecss + emai 709, 830 1,076,116 1,754,796 
Taxes (excluding income tax) and travel................0c0000e00 193, 220 449, 447 458, 825 
Office and other operating expenses............2.ceecee cere eeeeees 2,568, 866 4,050,597 3,569, 637 
Totals, Operating Expemses...................0....000e0eee 20,463, 027 26,434,165 31,278,417 
NetioperabingsinCome sean sactece eeu oe soeeaeecior rE RIO seer: 1,651, 663 4,851,348 6,101,492 
Netiototherincomeand expenses seca ails cnsainete ets ecient reesei —46, 602 85,118 —442,080 
Isesss provaston Lor INCOME AXES) qayerie aeiisisiole ecssomuie slaserareiere ere els eieierars 1,131,380 3,133,071 3,381,513 
Netineomeratter taxes ire crts:eletaserser aetna lave oh et arse coer iace ke snes nies 473,681 1,803,395 2,277,899 
Average monthly number of employees..............000ceeceeeeeeeee 1,057 1,367 1,601 


Section 3.—The National Film Board* 


The National Film Board, an agency of the Federal Government, was established by 
Act of Parliament in 1939 and reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950—its function, 
“to initiate and promote the production and distribution of films in the national interest’. 
The Board’s films are produced in Canada’s two official languages and, during the thirty 
years of production, have made a considerable contribution to the country’s culture and to 
the national identity. 


* Statistics relating to the over-all motion picture industry in Canada are given in Chapter X XI, pp. 1019-1021. 
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In addition to 35mm and 16mm films, the Board produces and distributes other visual 
aids materials—filmstrips, 8mm loop films, slide sets, overhead projectuals, multi-media 
kits and photo stories. 


The growing sophistication of film audiences and the increasing importance of film as 
a means of communication are reflected in the nature of films produced—features, documen- 
taries, informational films, films for the specific needs of government departments, and films 
designed for particular social purposes. The Board strives to serve as innovator of new 
cinema techniques, as well as a recorder of the nation’s day-to-day evolution. Thus, new 
needs and greater public sensitivity have encouraged the Board’s film-makers to explore 
new filmic styles and to experiment in new areas of film production. There have been 
corresponding new departures in the distribution and use of films, as more people turn to 
films as a matter of course for information and assistance in many activities. 


In Canada, the Board’s productions are distributed through community outlets, 
schools and universities, television stations, theatres and commercial sales. In all of these 
areas annual figures show a steady, in some instances a marked, increase. A large part of 
the 16mm community film audience is reached through film libraries, film councils and special 
interest groups. The growing appetite for films can be attributed to the wide range of 
subject matter available. The Board’s catalogue, produced by its Publicity Division, lists 
some sixty main and sub-categories. Original films are shown regularly over English- 
language and French-language television networks in Canada as well as in cinemas, mainly 
through the Columbia Pictures chain. 


Distribution outside Canada has also continued to increase. Films abroad may be 
obtained through the Board’s offices in London, Paris, New Delhi, Tokyo, Buenos Aires, 
New York, and from posts of the Departments of External Affairs and of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce. Recent figures show a total world audience exceeding 60,000,000 from 
the latter sources alone, and exhibition in cinemas in over 100 countries. Films are 
versioned in more than 40 languages to increase their usefulness in foreign countries. Part 
of the Board’s external distribution program is in support of Canada’s tourist industry and 
to this end it distributes, particularly in the United States, films produced by provincial 
governments and companies engaged in the travel industry. 


The Board, in its mandate to “interpret Canada to Canadians and to the rest of the 
world”’, seeks to reflect the interests of the Canadian people and those shared with other 
people around the world. That demand for the Board’s films grows by about 33 p.c. a 
year would indicate that this mandate is being fulfilled. 


Section 4.—Postal Service 


The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey and deliver postal 
matter with speed and security, for which duties it maintains thousands of post offices and 
utilizes air, rail, road and water transportation facilities. Associated functions include the 
sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the registration of letters and other mail for 
dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting of COD articles and the transaction of 
money-order business. Also, because of its transcontinental facilities, the Post Office 
assists other government departments with such tasks as selling unemployment insurance 
stamps and hunting permits, collecting government annuity payments, distributing income 
tax forms and Public Service employment application forms, and displaying government 
posters. 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural areas 
and small urban centres transact all the functions of a city office. In larger urban areas, 
postal stations have full functions similar to the main post office, including general delivery 
service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. Much sophisticated automatic 
equipment has been installed in Canada’s larger post offices, which could be described as 
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complex semi-automated plants. Such devices include conveyors and chutes, parcel and 
bag sorting machines, photo-electric counters, intercom systems, observation gallery 
telephone systems and industrial music. Outside the post office building, mailmobiles, 
automatic stamp-vending machines and curbside mail boxes are in use. 


The operating service cf the Post Office Department is organized into four regions, 
each headed by a General Manager reporting directly to the Deputy Postmaster General. 
The regions are further divided into districts, each headed by a District Director. The 
operating and support functions required in the provision of postal service to the public are 
the responsibility of the local postmasters who receive technical and administrative assistance 
from district and regional offices at strategic points. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Vancouver 
Island and from Pelee Island, Ont., in the south, to settlements and missions far into the 
Arctic. Canada’s airmail system utilizes most transcontinental flights, supported by many 
branch and connecting lines, and links up with the United States domestic and other inter- 
national airmail systems. First class domestic mail is carried by air between Canadian 
points, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. Air stage routes provide an all-class mail 
service to many northern areas which can only be served by air. There are over 46,000 miles 
of airmail and air stage routes. 


At Mar. 31, 1970, there were 9,575 post offices in operation; letter-carrier delivery was 
being provided in 245 urban areas and 5,220 private contractors were delivering mail to 
731,544 rural and suburban households. In 1970, there were 644 city mail services trans- 
porting mail between post offices and postal stations, collecting mail from street letter boxes 
and delivering parcel post, and some 441 side services were transporting mail between post 
offices and railway stations, wharves and airports. Intercity transportation of mail by 
highway motor vehicles was being conducted by 626 major services, complemented by 1,117 
feeder or stage services operating to and from smaller centres. Although many of the 
highway services have replaced rail for the transportation of mails, rail remained the principal 
mode for long-distance movements of other than first-class matter. 


Revenue and expenditure of the Post Office Department for the five years ended 
Mar. 31, 1970 are shown in Table 11; gross revenue receipts are received mainly from postage, 
either in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter and postage 
register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without stamps, stamped 
stationery or meter and register impressions. 


11.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-70 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
$ $ $ 
LOG ernmetetee eat che ants ac biccias cieremate ss ace sess esimversieretece see ae oete 285, 100, 000 315,800,000 30, 700, 000 
LOG (ee pecte ites slersnsie ee: ast sfx ste wystavoriana vel chatat suave Palavais @ Ata eTasetaveva: cae iebes vote tasscatens 305, 400, 000 353, 100,000 47,700,000 
Lapa eae Goo DOE CoD SED ReEE er CoM OCC eR NE OO AGOSS ronan 337, 023, 000 404, 214, 000 67,191,000 
OOO eRe tots ta). Sie. s ia ied vmlasd tered ange tectele Guauase aco erattote douereeleatsiate 374, 902,000 465, 233,000 90, 331,000 
DY Us pat een 1Oe OER OOOO ER TA AA CN eCCra Ani FOROS OR ETIE BOO OCC OS 444,069,000 497,017,000 52,948, 000 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1970, post office money orders, issued for any amount not 
exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, were sold at 9,078 post 
offices and money orders payable in Canada only, for amounts not exceeding $15.99, were 
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sold at some 427 additional post offices. During the year, 50,656,428 money orders were 
issued having a value of $1,005,774,964, of which $978,491,340 was payable in Canada and 
$27,283,624 was payable in other countries. The value of money orders issued in other 
countries and payable in Canada was $8,234,306. 


Section 5.—The Press* 


The freedom of the public in Canada is strenuously exercised by an omnipresent press. 
Daily newspapers published in the country in 1970 numbered 120, counting morning and 
evening editions separately. Combined circulation was about 4,572,000—84 p.c. in 
English and 16 p.c. in French. Publishers’ surveys show that each newspaper is read by 
an average of three persons. 


Daily newspaper advertising revenue in 1968 was $260,072,060 and circulation revenue 
was $97,259,000. By comparison, advertising revenue of 319 private radio stations in 
Canada in 1968 was $93,389,000 and of 68 private television stations $88,566,000. In 1970, 
there were 14 daily newspapers with circulation in excess of 100,000, accounting for about 
56 p.c. of total circulation. There were 12 dailies published in the French language, 10 of 
them located in Quebec. Although the circulation of daily newspapers blankets the more 
populous areas well beyond publishing points, smaller cities and towns and rural areas 
are also served by 818 weekly newspapers catering to local interests and exercising important 
local influence. The Canadian society is also evriched by 89 ethnic daily or weekly news- 
papers published in many languages, often sprinkled with English. 


About 60 p.c. of Canada’s”daily newspapers are privately owned or independent. 
There are three major newspaper chains in the country, owned by Southam Press Ltd. 
(10 dailies), Thomson Newspapers Ltd. (27 dailies) and FP Publications Ltd. (eight dailies). 
Both Southam and Thomson Newspapers are publicly owned companies with shares traded 
on Canadian stock exchanges. Papers in the Thomson chain are concentrated in the smaller 
cities. FP accounts for about 19 p.c. of total daily circulation, Southam for 18 p.c. and 
Thomson for about 8 p.c. 


In addition to their own news-gathering staffs and facilities, Canadian newspapers 
subscribe to a number of syndicated agencies and wire services, the largest being The 
Canadian Press which is a co-operative agency owned and operated by Canadian dailies. 
Largely by teletype and wirephoto transmission, it provides its 102 member newspapers with 
world and Canadian news and also serves weekly newspapers and radio and television 
stations. CP has its own news-gathering staff and each member newspaper provides the 
agency with important local news for transmission to fellow members and members share 
the cost in ratio to their circulations. 


CP carries world news from Reuters (the British agency), from Associated Press (the 
United States co-operative) and from Agence France-Presse (of France) and these agencies 
are offered CP news on a reciprocal basis. CP maintains a French-language service in 
Quebec. 


United Press International of Canada, the second major news wire service in Canada, 
is a private company and a part of United Press International World Service. It provides 
Canadian and international news and pictures to about 40 subscribers in Canada and is an 
outlet for Canadian news through United Press International facilities throughout the world. 
Certain foreign newspapers maintain bureaus in Ottawa and elsewhere in Canada to collect 
and interpret Canadian news. 


* An article in the 1957-58 Year Book traces developments in Canadian journalism from their beginnings in 1752 
to (circa) 1900. A second article appearing in the 1959 edition brings that account up to 1958. 
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Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. Circulation figures are given for daily English-language and French-language 
newspapers only. Such circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain because, in their 
own interest, newspapers qualify for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
For these, ABC ‘net paid’ figures have been used; ‘controlled’ (free) distribution news- 
papers are not included. On the other hand, circulation data for foreign-language news- 
papers, weekly newspapers, weekend newspapers and magazines are incomplete and there- 


fore not usable. 


12.—Kstimated N umbers and Circulations of Reporting English-Language, French- 
Language and Foreign-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1969 and 1970 


1969 1970 
Province or Territory Daily Weekly! | Weekend Daily Weekly! | Weekend 
No Circulation? No. No. No. | Circulation? No. No. 
EneuisH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Newfoundland............. 3 37,724 5 1 on 41,685 5 1 
Prince Edward Island..... 3 29,667 — — 3 28,813 — _ 
Nova Scotia....... 6 162,523 31 _ 6 160,212 33 _ 
New Brunswick... 5 102,123 15 —_ 5 102,780 14 —_ 
Quebe@ sa cse Sanjs cen ae ee 4 341,193 18 2 4 327,607 18 2 
Ontariods, Seen es ae 47 | 1,906,446 244 5 48 | 1,928,251 242 4 
Manitobaje seen ccaeeiok 7 235, 102 62 — 7 239, 548 60 — 
Saskatchewan............. 4 124, 888 96 - 4 132,574 92 — 
“Alberta aot sec tes wee 7 314, 235 80 — 7 332, 832 84 ~- 
British Columbia.......... 15 525,127 95 — 15 536, 032 98 —_ 
Yukon and Northwest 
Perritories’: casace arene 1 2 _ — 3) _ 
Motals.. Wega. ec 102 | 3,779,028 648 8 102 | 3,830,334 649 | q 
FRENCH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Nova Scotian. sanaoseencre — — ik _— — —— 1 ~ 
New Brunswick............ 1 7,633 3 — 1 7,920 3 oa 
Quebeei seas ke eens eeke 10 725,135 151 17 10 698, 455 150 18 
Ontariowseeotecse ties 1 37,566 5 _ 1 34,951 5 — 
Manitobayes ene ian ate —_ — 1 — _— — 1 — 
Saskatchewan............. — — 6 — — — 6 _ 
Alibertarcn ncn, vcreiie secre _ _— 2 — —_ _— 2 _ 
British Columbia..... _— — _ _ _— — 1 _ 
Totalsivcos.0..-5%. 12 770,334 1695 17 12 741,326 1694 18 
Forrragn-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS® 
QUE DOC amctrscersite tietiotere Gass = — 13 — _ — 14 — 
Ontario ss. 6.66 S hoses 2 49 — 3 53 = 
IManitobacsentset cements — a= 14 = ie = 11 = 
AIDErtae eo osoe eee eee aes ae = 2 _— — aa 1 _ 
British Columbia.......... 3 4 a 3 4 a 
Totals............. 5 = 6 | aa) ee 
1Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and bi-weeklies. 2 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 


8 Includes 47 bilinguals—New Brunswick 2, Quebec 39, Ontario 2 and Saskatchewan 4. 


4 Includes 50 bilinguals— 


New Brunswick 2, Quebec 42, Ontario 2 and Saskatchewan 4. 5 All daily and weekly foreign-language pub- 


lications given here are considered to be newspapers. 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting English-Language and French- 
Language Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1969 


and 1970. 
1969 1970 
Households|—-_—_| 
S966)" Dail Week] 
ai ee Dail Weekl 
Urban Centre * 4 _ x3 
No. No. | Circulation} No. No. | Circulation] No. 
ENnauisH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Sp cava Ta tO Mire c ate cesales Syaicram Sblsieys. crate 9,287 1 15,658 — 1 16,138 1 
PES TEMEVIP GUNG OLUsE stares iolefele:sisisiais.s.« oe'e sisi 9,184 1 eran 1 1 7,590 1 
PMANUOY Uy ONUseehc cen. Newnes Haass ae 17,395 1 25,716 -— 1 26, 6,287 — 
Parlin elon OD bse. dereciadeis(s(esheraects one een 17, 171 a a= 2 — 2 
Calearys eh ltacsaeciaet rots caves eee cts dis. sfe 94,941 2 130, 458 1 2 137,040 l 
Wa H NATIT SONG pecs vers ele ais aresyeltie gona otelavess 9,304 1 14,816 — 1 14,777 — 
Woarniwalls Onten as. < ere + cists wrstee ats wees 11,783 1 14,186 _ 1 14,516 — 
WP AEEMOWUNOUN cnn c ssias.s sieve atalntinis a's wleisacs 13,937 = = il _— _— 1 
Edmonton, Alta 105,016 1 142,051 1 1 153, 588 2 
RRALIRGOTEE, SEG IEE atateleres inten s 8 Seen ee sie an 9,308 1 13, 467 _ 1 13,413 —_— 
Granby, Que.. 8,622 — = 1 _ — 1 
Guelph: Onts=- ccs. anciiors 13,876 1 16,788 — 1 17,519 — 
EAL EA NES 5 fect merces ninginvete sie misrcletetelertelore 21,617 2 117,240 3 2 114,524 2 
Flamm toni Ont: .tecapiraisies cists stcjerereis 0» ale, 84,540 1 124, 152 2 1 125,524 2 
KeinestondOnitys.. qed ce sins pitis walsais siete 16,419 1 27,640 1 1 28,249 1? 
Kitchener, Ont......... n Ieataalets Maitehaiavete 26,192 1 50,479 _— 1 52,604 — 
PeahlED rid Os ANH. ocx earsroiece/orsleis arene releisse16 10,644 1 19,766 — 1 20, 108 — 
Tirahrte tang (Oth Se Aviqa RAB OES Goad min ecnees 56,368 2 122,546 1 2 119,851 os 
Moncton; NUD ee, seis ae eclestusateheie cieiste sie 11,605 2 32,470 _ 2 32,866 — 
Monbreals QUE) f--iss ce seis ese ses oie sewers 368, 669 2 327,811 32 2 315,330 3? 
IMGoseu Aw, asics sso cele catia uct a slclss. 10,087 il 9,153 _ 1 8,944 — 
New Westminster, B.C............0000- 12,281 1 26,219 1 1 25,876 1 
DNaagara Halls.) OM. so de sets s:c1s.c cisweiecs/es,sis18 15,725 1 17,934 _ 1 18,216 — 
RO MOM GIRS slalel © cleie arsieierelele oSescisleye 13, 452 1 7,580 23 1 7,634 1 
Tee Oi ba cttietac aelonaleratars. cne-eietorn oye wireless 21,751 1 23,090 _ 1 23,274 —_ 
Ottawa, Ont.......... 81,703 2 158, 839 — 2 161,425 t 
Peterborough, Ont. 15, 456 1 26,354 il 1 24,421 L 
(Apel a eME TGR” AROS OS CODER P GOUUTDCIMGOS 44,589 1 4,749 _ 1 4,214 _ 
VOR ID AAAS Kat ere cieierclesinis coere o1sieless sieeve 37,314 1 60,345 _ il 65.426 — 
SEs @atnartnes Anta. cvasernsoucieu sees 27,203 1 34, 268 — 1 34,086 -- 
Bite PAIRS MUTI ON ne sale nieretateoretncisicie.o nieve 9,918 _— —_— —_— _ — 1 
RPA MOOT BENG een cco since ocsines'scass 16,563 2 30,880 abt 2 34,278 2» 
Saint John, INGE eiwasicliciersrace stm csames ces 14,075 2 53, 186 1 2 53,387 1 
Sarnia, Ont eI AES Oe SONOS a TO OE 15,058 1 18,274 1 1 18,565 if 
Bina SPOUT ADB Ks avi eiteeealccievafisteacisae se 33,224 1 47,304 — 1 50,094 — 
Sapnle Sve arie; Ont. cc sccm > scteleeins sists 18, 626 1 20,800 _ iH 20,927 _ 
Sha WiWISAT, QUC. caves er eens sceeesces 7,320 _— — 1 — — L 
HEL DTOOKEs OUOs sissies ete ays o's'es sien ey 19,101 1 8,633 — 1 8,063 _ 
Shilo Ae CRAs oon oeone Sab eaaemOoout 21,486 1 33,584 _ 1 34,331 _ 
PV OME SNe vrs oii tienieisis a) ]oie eyeisleisieiaiarees 7,615 1 27,137 1 1 27,145 Tt 
Mabini gs FxoN SAO Ge cick: ERO moe none 26,051 2 82,008 — 2 31,927 — 
OTOnKG ACU. = Sevan eisiepriecser 178, 525 4 861,558 g4 4 876, 632 104 
Trois-Riviéres, Que 14,123 — — 1 — _ 1 
ManCouyver, ib Oion scl «sincsinde 138, 449 2 359, 730 3 2 369,569 4 
UNCLOUIA IS -\orc ge Note aevcavalore sian ereea ae sie > 20,795 2 69,504 Dy 2 70,662 4 
Bp BAL OO eres aitiaceie's evs feisivi eters arvieleiy's oir 10,625 1 19,054 _— 1 19, 202 _ 
Mires Toco) ght @) aa A OOS ocr 53, 687 1 87,722 1 1 85,410 — 
Marat or WLAN ns jasiswe ae avicee suse ae 77,930 2 207,861 2 2 212,218 2 
Frencu-LaANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
IC OUPAINS (UC. asacic)- ence lorie neitelereiele'ere 6,377 = 2 = = 2 
orn alls Ontecscenndeme pe deren es hae 11,783 _ _ 1 —_ _— 1 
Edmonton, Pe ee Sos otra nek. 105, 016 _ _— 1 _ _ 1 
Granby, Que i Rats WAP SEES eo eae OEM 8, 622 1 11,217 1 1 11,207 1 
WMI EDNO: F  uce ints Gv ada clean cies: 14,654 _— — 23 — — 23 
Jacques-Cartier, Que.. 11,574 = = 1 =e = = 
Machine, Que... sinc... 11,775 5 <a = art a 
Reeds: CG., te t.cddeeddet sass ae sie.ae 2 13,232 _ _ 15 == =o 1S 
RUS, | irate eae ON ee alee 44,831 — _— 26 — = 26 
MENGE IN. Diactte cs ositrn cient 6 tida.s s deduce 11,605 1 7,633 — 1 7,920 _ 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 99 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting English-Language and French- 
Language Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1969 


and 1970—concluded. 


| 1969 1970 
Households 
(Census 
1966) Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Urban Centre 
No. No. | Circulation] No. No. | Circulation] No. 
FRENCH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS—concluded 

Montreal = Queysen yas skies er eee cree 368, 669 4 443 , 589 297 4 434,945 308 
OuCawanOntee mena nana tienen 81,703 1 37,566 = 1 34,951 — 
Quebecw@uc Me cal coo ese obiiinosenn 44,589 3 186 , 423 33 3 169,801 33 
StBontiacow Manse. tryacie cece tee ate 11,205 — = 1 == — 1 
Stem Hoy Quer sec aacwsse sie asecrnett 11,021 = — 1 == — 1 
Stlaurent4Ouesncs< nes weeeteeiss cess 15,865 ad = Te = _— 15 
Shawinigans Ques seen oncce accent eee 7,320 = a 2 = — 2 
Sherbrooke: Quemeovcne nh oaceceaen 19,101 1 36,731 1 1 37,656 — 
Sudbury, Ontssece. ncseonuenttesearenaers 21,486 m— om 1 = = 1 
Rroisshvivicness QuONe rene pe enn 14,123 1 47,175 1 1 44,846 1 
WancoverS: Cotas totitnrnaee ere ee 138, 449 a = = = od 1 
Verdun; Questo. ee oe rostes 22,405 == al 1 = > 45 


1 Weekend newspaper. 
4JIncludes three weekend newspapers. 


lingual weeklies and 15 weekend newspapers. 


2 Includes two weekend newspapers. 
5 Bilingual. In I 
8 Includes 13 bilingual weeklies and 16 weekend newspapers. 


6 Includes one bilingual. 


3 Includes one weekend newspaper. 


7 Includes 14 bi- 


14.—Estimated Numbers of Foreign-Language Publications, 1969 and 1970 


Language 1969 1970 Language 1969 1970 
No. No. No. No. 
ATEN: oapascnnpgoocgaobaesooo0s. 1 1 Latvian. ...........22seee eee e eens 1 1 
iS VelOonussianteen Temata ee 1 1 Lithuanians ech cease aeons 3 3 
Chinese. . 4 4 Maltese stiestee on sncrresenice teenies 1 1 
Croat.. 3 4 Nome Eirens SoUeae SoDOCUnOCneT 4 1 
Ge Cb ee ates tarts cats Se slater oiopaieislate alors 2 2 olisbyicciesc pisctereus cineiacnecresrercint 3 
eee Pe ceepla sana ebe: ees sees i i ele sae Stee e eee settee terse ees § : 
UECING yee Mranite cata yenite <a win et niate ss ELDIAN. .. ee eee rere eee 
STON IAN Sstes de ier eueision sce ona 2 2 Slovak.... ‘ 2 3 
SIMS hire eer aoreren toca nyornce ae mec 2 2 Slovenian............ 1 1 
Gorman cree ceninctivancesetine 11 11 Spanish: soronvcklae ssi leeon oleereoe 1 1 
Greek gremlins enae ras esGerine ak 8 8 SWVECUS IY rerclar tsfotos e-oye! sterols ioretotelvereln= 3 & 
Hungarian yee eee 10 8 Wikeravin tant sctavejanetaveresteteersretecseererstorrers 20 19 
eeltindiGs serv mei nae ce eke 1 1 Viddishit kasuns-roneresme ace ote ce 4 4 
Dtalizinvaetecseaeecieerccwsieielce 11 12 SS 
DADANGSO ee ecient sole Haine oe coe 2 2 Totals. .jcctiec ovens eee 116 116 
15.—Estimated Numbers of Magazines and Related Publications, by Broad 
Classifications, 1969 and 1970 
Classification 1969 1970 Classification 1969 1970 
No. No. No. No. 
Agricultural and rural............. 56 58 Professions (engineering, architec- 
Construction 19 16 ture, law, accountancy, photog- 
et eg ON Ge Ce TAP HYAOUC!)). ket peretetelsistarcieverersretsts 31 29 
Haucationaleeaqeeemeeece asc tee 123 124 Religious........... Sua 30 27 
Finance and insurance............. 19 20 Bony ices end Gineceones : ae 8 ie 
ports and entertainment......... 
Soren ane goverment 93 23 Trade, industry and related publi- 
H Ee i eae ee OPS hyd Cations Rev ciah se ae etinceees cakes 205 200 
L His social and welfare. ........ e * Txensportation and travel......... 47 44 
UID OUT, fare ei sissaia tele. cls siereigiesreterarcteuete fe NS COllanGOuUSe acarceicelactetetoteleleiieteies 21 uly 
Pharmaceutical, medical, dental 
ANG MUISINE Lee eee eerie 59 60 Totals jasees sie solvates 877 867 
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Revenue from Printing and Publishing.—One of the industrial groups for which 
information is collected by the DBS in its annual Census of Manufactures is the printing, 
publishing and allied industries group which includes establishments engaged piimarily in 
the publishing and printing of newspapers, magazines, periodicals, books, almanacs, maps, 
guides and the like, as well as establishments printing such publications for publishers, 
publishing firms that do no printing, and engraving, stereotyping and allied industries. 
Of interest in connection with press statistics is the amount of revenue received by these 
industries from advertising and from subscriptions or sales, which is given for the years 
1967 and 1968 in Table 16. Additional data on manufacturing activity of this industrial 
group are included in Chapter X VI on Manufactures. 


16.—Revenue from Advertising and from Subscriptions or Sales of Newspapers, 
Periodicals and Books, 1967 and 1968 


1967 1968 
Net Revenue! from— Net Revenue! from— 
Classes 
Subscrip- Subscrip- 

ayer tions and| Total Adver- tions and] Total 

ing Sales tising Sales 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

Newspapers and Periodicals— 

PEOMHDADCES Call Vmeminecevceirc secre craw cle, «(stertelers 239,810 89,214 | 329,024 260,072 97,259 357,331 
RELAY Sette ior tires atatate erckcterninietartiatens tiers # isle tre 126,705 S06 O'S 142,056 a arte 
CGIAR INO Sey Bee catia cotta renerotaiazctelanaiobnrcierticle $4,183 tot ie 61,605 
INACIONAL Ss percitesicine se cie oc 8 cries sists gs siocem care 58,972 eee ais 66,411 wand 

Newspapers, national weekend................- 17,886 9,830 27,716 eeu 8, 826 26,053 
POCA er ctetcrateys.t 6 sec sotconiavarsivcels seers Oleinysiara ein tevers © 1,838 BoA ares 1,412 te Ret 
Na GIORAL as ts atic cicaeiesdie esos nae cue 16,047 Se this, 16,816 

Newspapers, weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly, : 

CLO at Rena caw whias sino wacte smaraavoe meee ces 40,970 13,183 54, 153 46, 608 15, 063 61,672 
Local 83, 180 neers mete 85, 844 oma siete 
National 7,839 ADS aes 10,765 

Controlled distribution weekly newspapers..... 1,815 231 2,046 3,294 195 3,489 
JUG te, sh ab cee santaace Sraphnne Teng Tae 1,583 ore dG 8,057 BES SH 
IN ALTOMAL Ie ats 2 iaaislal rei ews'e slelleine ees 6 232 we nee 287 ae 

Magazines of general circulation................ 22,940 12,739 35,679 23,765 14, 804 38, 568 

Telephone and city directories?................ 40,150 2,393 42,544 43,330 2,671 46,001 

Trade, technical, professional and financial 
PUDMCA LONE eee Meee ie shen comatte tec 32,429 7,133 39, 562 28, 067 7,061 35, 129 

Agricultural] publications. .......0....0ecee00- 6,036 1,034 7,070 5, 893 1,954 7,847 

REM P IONS, PULICATIONS MM a ates Ss jacinytiee Qe sens 484 4,372 4,857 517 4,809 5,326 

School and collegiate publications............. 147 1,018 1,165 246 455 701 

Fraternal publications rigs Aecccsice sie lene casa © 340 366 ae 352 387 738 

PUVENUC DUPLICATIONS: © cecletiaabis aeecps Serle cece 12 205 217 |i 

All other periodicals....0..00202IIIN! 2,717 | 3,322] 6,039 |f 2339 | 3,175 5,515 

Totals, Newspapers and Periodicals..... 405,736 | 145,041 | 550,778 || 431,710 | 156,659 588,370 

Books— 

Books published and printed...............055 see 20,775 20,775 Fink 17,410 17,410 

Ba0ks nublishéd. only fea. ase lcpnls.aisaelolerels aie on 31,487 31,487 a 36,392 36,392 

Totals; BooksS2250 shsacseee P ese tee tenant ee 52,261 52,261 hint | 53,802 53,802 


1 Net revenue from advertising excludes commissions paid to recognized advertising agencies and all cash dis- 
counts; net revenue from subscriptions and sales excludes commissions paid to indirectly employed sales agents who 
are not regular employees. 2 Includes telephone directories published by telephone companies. 


CHAPTER XXI.—DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 
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PAGE PAGE 
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of Commodities !?.. sae see 996 AND CORPORATE AFFAIRS........+---. 1041 
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HSTABDISHMENT Soci aebes cceieiete ee ane 997 HOLIC/ BHYVPRAGES smc cae cicero ste 1045 
Subsection 1. 1966 Census of Merchandis- Srecrion 4. MiscettaNrous Arps or Con- 
INTIANGVSCHVACES aie. meets cieisieniee aes 997 TROLS 1048 
Subsection 2asintereensal Surveys OLeC-aem Ween tn) MMMM Meise meni les is Ot enna malas 
tail, Wholesale and Service Trades.... 1005 Part II1I.—Bankruptcies and Commercial 
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of Domestic Trade.:............-.. 1036 Section 3. CoNSUMER PRICE INDEX....... 1059 
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KETING OF FARM PRODUCTS........... 1036 DIFFERENTIALS ; 1062 
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TICUSObhner. han Grain qe sree cient 1038 Section 6. Securiry Prick INDEXES...... 1067 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING 
OF COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad in terms of scope, complex in terms of activity, and volatile 
in the forms it takes. It encompasses all values added to commodities by agencies and 
services connected with the warehousing, distribution and sale of goods within each province 
as well as between provinces. Domestic trade is engaged in or facilitated by manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail establishments, mail-order houses, service trades, warehouse operators 
and other distributors, and by such ‘outside’ agencies as banks, insurance companies, 
railway and trucking companies, advertising agencies and market research houses. 


In recent years, a considerable degree of interest and speculation has been focused on 
the service trades, which embrace a wide spectrum of activities engaged in by professional, 
business and personal service establishments. Included also are the amusement and recrea- 
tion services, which include regular and drive-in movie theatres, bowling alleys, health: 
clubs, golf courses, race tracks and other sports activities, and the fast-growing accommoda- 
tion and food service fields, comprising hotels, motels, tourist facilities, restaurants and 
drive-in “fast food’’ outlets. 


The degree of interest being shown in the services field is further indicated by the num- 
ber of trades to be surveyed for the first time in the 1971 Census. These include, in the 
amusement and recreation services group, marinas, ski facility operators, driving ranges 
and miniature golf courses; and, in the business services group, computer services, media 
representatives, architects, professional engineers and other ‘engineering and _ scientific 
services, lawyers and notaries, and management and business consultants. However, 
services provided by doctors, dentists, nurses, hospitals and educational institutions remain 
outside the scope of the Census of Merchandising and Services. 
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Only certain phases of the broad and ever-widening field of domestic trade (mainly 
the retail, wholesale and service trades) are covered in this Chapter but, wherever possible, 
references are given to related material appearing elsewhere in this publication. The 
arrangement of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity 
of interpretation from various perspectives. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 


Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


Data on merchandising and service establishments are derived principally from a 
periodic census (or full-coverage survey) of such business establishments. The first census 
was taken in 1931, followed by similar censuses in 1941, 1951 and 1961. The reports for 
1961, which provided a wider range of data than any previous census, contained information 
on sales, inventory and credit; gross margins and operating expenses; small geographic area 
data; and, for ‘‘establishments”’ only (definition below), an analysis of sales by commodities. 


The 1961 Census marked the end of the decennial census program. Commencing with 
1966, the censuses of merchandising and service establishments became part of a quin- 
quennial series in order to provide more frequent survey benchmarks and to enable publi- 
cation of more up-to-date statistics than was previously possible. Subsection 1 gives 
summary results of the 1966 Census, covering retail and service trades. 


Each census, as it is completed, forms a new base for the various intercensal (monthly, 
quarterly and annual) surveys of retail, wholesale and service trades; some are sample 
surveys and others are carried out on a full-coverage basis. Subsection 2 contains current 
intercensal information obtained as a result of these surveys, relative not only to the dis- 
tributive trades but to other statistical series (i.e., consumer credit) as well. It should be 
noted that most of these data have now been converted from a 1961 to a 1966 base. Where 
revisions have not yet been completed, the data may be secured, as they are compiled, from 
the Merchandising and Services Division. 


Subsection 1.—1966 Census of Merchandising and Services 


Retail Tradet 

The results of the 1966 retail trade census, particularly in the smaller geographic areas, 
reflect the changes—both institutional and definitional—that took place between 1961 and 
1966 in the structure of retailing. The advent of new shopping areas, whether in the form 
of planned multi-purpose establishments or as single, highly diversified stores, had a signifi- 
cant effect on retail trade. So, too, did urban redevelopment and the construction of new 
retail outlets outside the corporate boundaries of cities and towns.{ 

Although no classification changes were made during the 1961-66 period which could 
have altered the scope of retailing, there were a number of definitional changes within 
the retail universe that affected the comparability of certain statistical series (see Table 1) 
in 1966. In addition, two new classifications were created, further complicating 
the problem of direct comparison with earlier data. Details of the changes are as follows:— 


1. In order to more accurately describe the realignment of activities that had taken place 
within retail food stores during the mid-1960s, a new classification of ‘‘grocery, confec- 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ 1966 Census of Canada, Vol. V1, Retail Trade (location series, Catalogue Nos. 97-602 to 97-606; establishment 
series, Catalogue Nos. 97-607 and 97-608). For the purpose of the census, a location is defined as ‘‘a recognizable place 
of business in which the principal activity is the display and sale of goods to the general public for personal or house- 
hold consumption’’. In other words, the location series provides aggregate data on the physical locations in which 
retailing activities actually take place. The establishment, on the other hand, is ‘‘the smallest unit which is a separate 
operating entity capable of reporting those elements of input and output necessary to the calculation of gross margin, 
as well as employment, wages and salaries’. The location is not dependent on the system of accounting; the estab- 
lishment is. 

t For purposes of analysis and research, the reader is referred to DBS Market Research Handbook, 1969 ed. (Cata- 
logue No. 63-514), published by the Merchandising and Services Division. This volume contains detailed informa- 
tion, particularly for small geographic areas, on population, housing, income, agriculture, manufacturing, and the 
retail and service trades. 
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tionery and sundries stores’’ was introduced. This classification largely replaced the old 
“confectionery stores’’ category (the remainder of which was then combined with ‘‘candy 
and nut stores’’) and encompassed as well an unknown number of stores formerly classified 
as ‘‘grocery stores, without fresh meat’’. Although this change affected the internal distri- 
bution of ‘‘food stores’, the group as a whole remains comparable with the 1961 results. 


. A major change in definition occurred in the department store category, details of which 


may be found in 1966 Census of Canada, Vol. VI, ‘‘Retail Trade: Introduction and General 
Review’’, Catalogue No. 97-601. Briefly, the data now reflect a ‘‘pure’’ department store 
concept, both at the location and establishment levels. All non-department store activities, 
including mail order and catalogue sales offices, have been reclassified to more appropriate 
kinds of business, i.e., general merchandise stores, women’s clothing stores, etc. An im- 
portant change in treatment was accorded the sales of concessions located in department 
store outlets. Prior to 1966, concessions were tabulated and counted as separate ‘‘stores’’ in 
their own kind of business; as a result of the new definition, however, sales of concessions 
were generally included in the total business of department stores in which they were situated. 
These changes make direct comparison with related trade results in 1961 either difficult or 
impossible. 


. Another new census classification introduced in 1966 was ‘‘home and auto supply stores’’, in 


which no one commodity group can account for more than 50 p.c. of total sales. These 
stores can be added to the more specialized classification from which they stemmed, 


“accessories, tire and battery stores’’, in order to achieve comparability with 1961. 


Table 1 shows the growth in retail trade from 1961 to 1966, stratified by kind-of- 
business groups (used in intercensal surveys) and giving a comparison of 1966 data (1) 
when calculated using 1961 definitions, (2) as published, and (8) with post-censal correc- 
tions included. Table 2 gives summary data on retail trade by kind of business in 1966; 
figures for urban centres of 30,000 population or over are published in DBS Bulletin 1966 
Census of Canada, Retail Trade, (Catalogue No. 97-602). 


1.—Value of Retail Trade and Percentage Change, by Kind-of-Business Group and 
by Province, 1961 and 1966 Censuses 


(Location series) 


: : 1966 Census | Percentage || 1966 Census | 1966 Census | Percentage 
Kind es Business and 1961 Census (1961 Change (1966 (post-censal} Change 
AON AEES) definitions) 1961-66 definitions)| corrections)} 1961-66! 
$000 $'000 $’000 $7000 
Grocery and combination stores..... 3,703,787 | 5,207,5502) -+40.6 5,351,6143) 5,351,614 \ 435.1 
Allvother food Btoresii serie ceeelseterenie 594, 453 698, 3042 +17.5 553,744 553, 744 : 
Departmentistoress.. «ass sees oe ee 1,550,618 2,143,616 +38.2 1,973,727 1,973,727 é 
Generalistores 2 epaesciis CNet en 607,368 510, 287 —16.0 557 , 884 557, 884 nec 
WariOby 8 LOLS cmp. -sce claro ere se oitite eterass 373,879 589, 634 +57.7 494, 202 494 , 202 nee 
Motor vehicle dealers..............- 2,598,816 | 4,337,819 +66.9 4,337,822 | 4,337,822 +66.9 
Service stations and garages......... 1,492,121 1,873,758 +25.6 1,873,544 1,873,544 +25.6 
Men's clothing stores...........-++.- 246, 904 379,863 +53.9 357 , 363 357 , 363 +44.7 
Women’s clothing stores............. 315,017 421,497 +33.8 418, 883 435, 088 +38.1 
Family clothing stores............-. 250,942 393, 161 +56.7 398,001 337, 544 +34.5 
Shoe stores eek peels seee tae ates 195,179 268,891 +37.8 251,971 251,971 +29.1 
Handwarelstores sam nner teionten oe 299,619 359,945 +20.1 357, 409 355, 837 +18.8 
Furniture, TV, radio and appliance 
BUOTES mations mal Sareea 572,451 733,850 +28.2 739 , 835 739 , 835 +29.2 
uelidenlersee secre eee cere 346, 691 475,217 +37.1 475,216 475,216 +37.1 
Drugstores aa een arene ee ieee 467,281 674,351 +44.3 648 , 223 649,795 +39.1 
Jewellervastoresen cc aeek eine tarae 144,922 193,755 +33.7 191,635 191,635 +32.2 
Aochenistoress ner retro commer. 2,312,902 3,416,561 +47.7 3,705,345 3,749,597 nae 
Totals, All Stores.............. 16,072,950 | 22,678,059 +41.1 22,686,418 | 22,686,418 441.1 
Newfoundlandi....cceeeereeee ce: 285,568 405,607 +42.0 405, 607 405, 607 +42.0 
Prince Edward Island............... 78,801 107,644 +36.6 107,642 107,642. +36.6 
INOVAlSCObla actif cree sinectete se: 580,335 752,979 +29.8 752.989 752,989 +29.8 
NewiBrunswickisccnn oe seeciecasseern ne 435, 806 594,679 +36.4 594, 806 594, 806 +36.5 
QuebeCatsesssieiics.sesende cnimaarinnese 4,107,953 | 5,880,561 +43.1 5,882,111 | 5,882,111 +43.2 
Outanlos ees sias dain nce nce oben 6,206,685 | 8,621,924 +38.9 8,625,423 | 8,625,423 +39.0 
Manitoba avartrscettiok ict oiots oislehoisiwied 766,711 1,005,708 +31.2 1,006,480 | 1,006,480 +31.3 
Saskatebewan yer cers seca eect 734,493 1,046, 646 +42.5 1,046,647 1,046,647 +42.5 
Al bertals hacaroe coroner ante tee 1,272,394 1,757,352 +38.1 1,758,076 1,758,076 +38.2 
BritishyColumbiat inne se iets 1,604,204 | 2,504,959 +56.1 2,506,637 | 2,506,637 +56.3 


1 Using the corrected data. 
group using estimation procedures. 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


3 Includes ‘‘grocery, confectionery and sundries stores’’. 


2 Sales of ‘‘grocery. confectionery and sundries stores’’ were allocated to each 


4 Includes 
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2._Summary Statistics of Retail Trade, by Kind-of-Business Group and Selected 
Trades, 1966 Census 


(Location series) 


Paid Employees 
Inventory Working = |—________ 
Kind of Business Stores Sales at End Pro- Last Total 
of Year prietors Week of Payroll 
November | for Year 
No. $’000 $’000 No. No. $000 
OOD aie ei kore hes estes trpeeera« 3 46,220 | 5,905,358.2 332, 803.3 42,208 138,636 | 379,793.3 
Bakery products stores.......... 3,148 110,398.6 1,517.0 2,390 6,254 13, 381.8 
Candy, nut and confectionery 

BROLER Cie cee cssrerstieteersiisiersis © 959 26, 934.3 1,606.5 612 1,677 2,710.4 
Dairy products stores........... 953 43, 487.5 2,079.2 738 1,814 4,522.9 
Egg and poultry stores.......... 83 7,484.2 143.3 89 154 408.9 
Fruit and vegetable stores....... 681 46, 659.0 1,948.5 734 1,042 2,540.0 
Groceries, confectionery and 

BiMALIES SCOTES . ooo eleicicsie1s cse.> 10,709 329, 582.2 30,017.1 10,765 5,931 10, 230.0 
Grocery stores, without fresh 

ShAETY tan oe oat ec amen 13,468 583, 403.2 53, 507.4 13,597 9,373 18,728.7 
Grocery stores, with fresh meat. 12,748 | 4,438,628.7 233,091.1 9,897 104,678 | 303,441.3 
Meatimarkets ie. o..00cc..e<sns sis ss 2,622 271, 269.4 5,864.6 2,579 6,188 20,114.4 
ish markets: s..scis.-.%« ne 187 8,047.0 309.6 186 181 467.4 
Delicatessen stores ne 474 31,438.2 Tedoine 456 1,055 2,598.2 
Other food stores... or. «3.00 188 8,025.9 981.8 165 289 649.3 

General Merchandise............ 9,231 | 3,626,300.4 565, 886.5 5,898 184,409 | 453,491.9 
Department stores.............. 270 | 1,973,726.6 302, 933.7 _ 119,586 | 304,949.9 
General merchandise stores. .... 1,875 600, 487.2 80,019.4 859 16,741 43,401.7 
General stores, more than one 

CHIT OOd seems rock eeennne 5,392 557, 884.2 103, 856.3 4,436 13,367 36, 803.9 

WRITE DY BtOLOS crew acacia eels aciserecace-s 1,694 494, 202.4 79,077.1 603 34,715 68, 336.4 

ANT COMMOUVO rine cas acs ole csietsivie.s:s 36,262 | 6,943,448.1 748, 458.6 31,438 155,350 | 661,959.4 
Motor vehicle dealers........... 3,935 4,337,821.7 565, 438.3 1,457 76, 842 378, 473.7 
Wsed car dealers) ct.ceauce os oes 1,336 194,992.4 21,636.8 1,029 2,847 13,156.1 
Accessories, tire and battery 

ADGOUS mee se te ere een: 1,362 175, 085.2 30,592.9 814 5,186, 22,928.1 
Home and auto supply stores.... 526 148, 902.1 27,729.8 280 5,105 18, 855.5 
Service stations............ Se 18,720 1,671, 426.8 75, 054.0 17,966 43,166 140, 946.4 
RAL AOR ete steele ecierrice ciclesni 5,570 202,117.2 17,044.1 5,601 7,855 29, 357.5 
Paint and body shops 2, 858 120, 689.9 4,044.9 2,703 7,393 33, 754.9 
Other specialty repair shops..... 1,310 62,120.0 5,868.8 1,077 3,307 15,066.7 
(CATESVABNIGR ete can ohh aieeeteciors 452 22, 146.3 357.1 339 3,227 7,985.1 
Other automotive businesses.... 193 7,146.5 691.9 172 422 1,485.4 

Apparel and Accessories......... 19,816 | 1,625,415.4° 426,491.45 13,068 67,207 197,954.1° 
Men’s and boys’ clothing stores. . 2,817 285, 951.4 87,196.4 EOE 8,607 34, 621.9 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings stores 439 32,181.1 9,549.5 309 845 2,962.7 
Women’s and misses’ ready-to- 

RU CAR SUOLES ecg ts eee eth sis 4,180 386, 946.2 79,061.4 2,464 17,440 47,386.7 
Lingerie and hosiery stores...... 743 26,512.7 7,923.4 602 1,139 2,581.4 
Millinery Stores. ...0c00de.ce5 sess 559 10,023.1 1,598.4 510 527 1,238.4 
PIIDSUOYER ee coir dh arte ces 698 &5, 269.1 19, 003.6 451 2,579 9,071.9 
Women’s apparel and accessories 

RLOUCH ae Aneto ce ch cette: 126 5,423.8 IER BY) 98 256 650.7 
Children’s and infants’ wear 

REORES SE het ins cc cete ete es > 1,097 53, 743.7 16,155.9 923 2,280 4,711.6 
Family clothing and furnishings 

RON ERS ai acacn Ae oie teas, tetas ascte ee Gros 2,690 398 ,000.6 95,994.1 1,703 18,755 49,018.6 
Men's SHOE StOLeB. oo. aec cere say 112 5,478.7 1,934.7 94 143 621.9 
Women’s shoe stores............ 267 27,875.7° 6,063.7" 101 841 3,662.77 
Children’s and _ infants’ shoe 

EGU CR Ree ae micas s obtains eerie 73 4,178.5 1,235.8 39 161 542.0 
Family shoe stores..........-++- 2,870 214, 437.7 69, 717.3 1,333 8,579 26, 221.8 
AS HBGORY TAIOTAs oo osc arcane ata aa cance 1,014 39, 230.2 7,042.7 934 1,792 6,547.2 
Second-hand clothing stores..... 398 8,681.9 1,036.1 258 535 1,089.9 
Piece goods stores............... 1,610 64,036.0 19,719.5 1,437 2,390 5,952.0 
Other apparel and accessories 

210) 92 Peet be eS An SO Bae ee 123 7,445.0 1,925.0 85 338 1,072.7 

Hardware and Home Furnish- 

Saag ree oe er oe oak 15,921 | 1,480,774.2 322, 742.1 11,729 43,829 | 174,116.4 
Hardware Stores... «. 2. a0 000000 3,786 357, 408.8 102, 226.3 2,887 11,108 37,848.2 
Paint, glass und wallpaper stores. 807 47, 638.9 8,675.7 550 1,446 6,004.1 
Piurniture stores sons hss 5 =e te at 2,208 370,§83.5 74,068.7 1,168 9,245 40,659.5 
Household appliance stores...... 1,145 116, 487.5 22,013.6 693 4,027 16, 848.2 


Television sales and service shops 711 30,733.0 6,463.2 667 1,012 3,733.1 
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2.—_Summary Statistics of Retail Trade, by Kind-of-Business Group and Selected 
Trades, 1966 Census—concluded 


Paid Employees 
Inventory Working 


Kind of Business Stores Sales at End Pro- Last Total 
of Year prietors Week of Payroll 
November | for Year 

No. $7000 $000 No. No. $000 


Hardware and Home Furnish- 
ings—concluded , 
Furniture, television, radio and 


appliance stores............... 1,154 252, 464.2 51,886.9 525 6,161 26, 252.0 
Television, radio and hi-fi stores. 737 65, 842.7 13, 692.8 547 1,714 7,672.7 
Television and radio repair shops 2,154 41,953.9 7,024.0 2,061 1,733 6,700.0 
Household «appliance repair shops 714 21,465.1 3,460.0 633 1,298 5,127.8 
Electrical supply stores.......... 205 11,534.5 2,606.9 152 434 1,495.3 
China, glassware and kitchen- 

WVALTEISFOLEG ia enc oeoeeeeteninates 116 6,479.6 2,144.5 96 305 877.4 
Floor coverings, curtains and 

drapery: StOres sneer ale ate 952 125, 684.2 19, 433.2 577 4,252 17, 461.1 
Picture and picture framing 

SCONES: cake ceaecs eh ncieuee iosls 97 yi ys) ee | 525.2 91 146 437.1 
AMEVOUG SLOLESS. we c.geteayeete ates 521 12, 783.5 5,300.0 505 369 1,314.9 
Second-hand furniture stores..... 513 10, 463.6 We HPall 500 340 886.3 
Other home furnishings stores. .. 101 6,370.1 1,448.4 77 239 798.7 

Other Retail Stores.............. 26,170 | 3,105,121.9 420,655.1 18,115 79,534 | 283,404.3 
Drug stores without meals or 

MiNGhes jieimiace cata toes aciete 4,745 615, 023.6 117,432.4 2,754 24,342 85, 493.5 
Drug stores with meals or lunches 160 33,199.1 5, 758.8 66 1,582 5,076.6 
Patent and proprietary medicine 

SPOLEB cs Maia mearnraniiaie eeistelsimterorne ae 251 21,387.5 3,593.7 185 643 1,573.5 
Huelvoilkdealens: eters ac atone: 1,664 391, 564.4 12,083.6 1,204 rib 32, 247.2 
Fuel dealers, other than oil..... 533 83,651.2 7,930.1 217 2,256 10, 224.5 
Government liquor stores....... 1,112 765, 254.1 49, 021.2 2 6,472 29, 973.5 
Brewers’ retail stores or agents. . 364 160,179.9 56.2 25 1,210 6,744.3 
IWANGISUONES mh hiaevas seosetens be 51 5,577.9 253.4 — 214 882.7 
Tewellenystores.se en ereeieiee oi 2,809 191,635.2 64, 935.5 2,152 7,992 25, 273.4 
Jewellery repair shops........... 609 6,834.6 1,503.3 611 218 674.4 
Sporting goods stores............ 1,132 86, 082.4 23,973.7 863 2,326 8,397.6 
Boats, motors and accessories 

GALES dt Oey ne sie A enn 440 46, 250.5 8,940.6 305 997 4,367.3 
Bicycle shops, (incl. repairs). ... 419 9,149.0 2,450.2 415 239 676.4 
Motorcycle dealers.............. 179 21,082.7 4,344.9 137 462 1,883.5 
Tobacco stores and stands.,..... 2,145 124, 465.9 11,731.9 1,775 3,239 6,881.6 
Book and stationery stores...... 1,080 81,623.1 20,219.1 732 3,448 9,347.5 
INewsGcalengeeenn caer creases 204 10,350.9 1,074.0 149 333 713.7 
UO MISUS) Se eee setae etn oe ett 1,673 72, 225.0 4,043.7 1,454 4,038 11,977.8 
Gift, novelty and souvenir stores 1,691 63, 169.4 16,195.3 1,467 2,600 5,847.9 
@amenaietonestt.t. nese erie tec 331 30), (7200 7,470.3 199 1,060 4,089.0 
Piano and organ stores.........- 128 16, 420.0 3,967.9 69 490 2,234.9 
Musi cistoresieacecmnc scdesiats srl: 427 28,425.8 7,602.2 336 1,016 2,995.3 
Opticians sas sess coencehesocians 379 19,109.0 1,807.2 134 877 4,712.4 
Luggage and leather goods stores 177 11,866.5 3,279.8 108 503 1,370.6 
Health appliance stores.......... 170 7,039.5 640.2 118 287 1,347.8 
Monumentidealers.2...a.ce.cc. « 204 9,591.7 1,646.9 165 399 1,825.7 
Toy and hobby shops........... 319 15,734.9 3,795.1 232 770 1,638.2 
Record pansiesc.ccrce caste Sasrieieies 210 13, 480.0 3,259.6 148 453 1,158.0 
Petstares fh. peedetac: hae clechieectes 212 4,822.1 935.0 210 174 363.9 
Religious goods stores........... 58 2,749.8 1,078.0 38 165 408.4 
WiOOl Storesitece.. sauecteatann ies 250 5,022.8 1,861.0 236 258 478.7 
Other'retail stores.........+-.++ 2,044 146,380.8 27,770.38 1,609 3,359 12,524.5 

Totals, All Stores........ 153,620 | 22,686,418.2"| 2,817,037.0° 122, 456 668,965 |2,150,719.47 


The establishment series, as noted earlier, is based upon record-keeping and the capa- 
bility at the reporting unit to provide certain minimum types of: information not normally 
available at the location level. Because it is based on the accounting entity rather than on 
the existence of a certain number of physical retailing locations, the establishment series 
is related to other series within DBS and can be utilized as part of the system of national 
accounting. Table 3 provides information on sales of retail establishments by class of 
customer for kind-of-business groups and selected trades. 
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3.—Retail Sales by Kind-of-Business Group and Selected Trades, and Percentage 
Distribution of Sales by Class of Customer, 1966 Census 


(Establishment series) 


Sales by Class cf Customer 
Kind of Business aetet powekos oe Others 
Personal mercial R oF 1 
Users Users CeEe 
$000 p.c. p.c p.c 
OTT A seach teat Doe aCe ae HOO REET OER ara Tecra 5,840, 264.4 99.4 0.3 0.3 
PBAKERY NUOCMUCUS:S VOLES Ser eras. culos in ere tae wae anecsien 34, 222.9 97.9 0.2 1.9 
Candy, nut and confectionery stores............0000eeee: 26,681.7 99.4 0.1 0.5 
WIA Y PIOAUCtS SUOLES Ne soa ase ls Gas eae Nene o eleiveinte wee ad 42, 831.5 97.9 0.5 1.6 
ENTU ANU SVE RETADLE SLOLES. cic ankoccnhamie rites s wraciewecie 46 ,599.2 98.5 0.5 1.0 
Grocery, confectionery and sundries stores.............- 328,576.7 99.6 0.3 0.1 
Grocery stores, without fresh meat..............0e00 eee 582, 855.8 99.8 0.1 0.1 
Guwroceryssbores, withiresh meats. s6.csuss secs oheterce oes 4,453,119.1 99.5 0.3 0.2 
TEAL MALIK OUS SAT a ate eT eae rl cromcn Peinexerrenisinnekesaiaaes 270 ,520.4 96.8 1.9 1.3 
BRIS TIT ADK US pers ciate este savers seein fraeae raters la niateve Maclin seeks 7,947.0 96.9 1.5 1.6 
POI GA GERSOTIS VOLES etre dante Gate a Sete iarerravese claveueereat Se eee ees 31,391.1 99.4 -- 0.6 
General Merchandise fos hoe ws ost ocen seas 50s pO eeee pos 3,679,512.5 96.1 3.0 0.9 
Departmen tS tOress wos tacos ceanin nic oeremiaeke tins ron ahalaveeisrachs 2,263, 294.0 96.4 3.6 -- 
General merchandise stores 287, 467.7 92.7 4.9 2.4 
KS OHOLALBUOLES ooo eet dais ae Giie i  scs'e usa eor ners 600,100.2 96.1 2.9 1.0 
ATI UVAS COTES scat cote o's iors yess oss MS ose ered eco ocs ER seers 528, 650.6 96.4 0.1 3.5 
BE COMO GIG serv ctorec sisted enw SS Take DENT e SI OR anes eras 6,956,550.7 93.1 4.6 2.3 
MaLoreveliGle GCaAlers.tees.wek sion eeiiaitas sereapstumeiote aioe 4,366,574.8 92.2 4.9 2.9 
Wsadtoariaenlersy keene cer tines Lote cocoa aret 194,899.4 97.3 0.7 2.0 
Accessories, tire and battery storeS..............eeeeees 174, 936.5 86.7 7.6 Be 
Homejand| auto\supply stores... <o..-s00scie cone nere nen 153, 689.3 92.2 5.0 2.8 
DEL VICA BOA LIONS J ors cassioseccter eerste oiewloalate Heletantessecats oi steree 1,651,655.8 95.3 4.3 0.4 
SCA D CRN DO cent re eMetrics oie see ts wiles a eS 200, 853.0 95.5 3.8 Od 
Paintand. bOGy SUOPS scam naire cove cere sicle’s sicleseeinasiressce 121,016.6 93.4 4.6 2.0 
Othemspecialtyrepair Shops) sancman sees te Geers Re 62,915.0 92.0 4.4 3.6 
RO eT VAR NOS Ya terol eae place Grciekore evs <) sae erat ice a me bre.c Medhonae wee 22, 863.8 96.7 2.0 1.3 
Apparel and Accessories.................- Sanwa! ds ached 1,656, 013.6 99.3 0.3 0.4 
Men's and boys’ clothing stores...........000cessseeeees 295,121.5 99.5 0.3 0.2 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings stores. ............0++--000- 43,199.4 99.6 0.1 0.3 
Women’s and misses’ ready-to-wear stores.............. 383, 062.2 99.9 -- 0.1 
PANFELIOAN QuOS1ETVES LONER orc cco te ache ee cere, oPeeveiasairenn ears sn ahs 26, 337.1 99.9 0.1 -- 
MUM Cry SLOPES: Lon arose dace on Pe ect as oe 11,545.8 99.9 — 0.1 
ONES TONES) oot eee Ho Peete NTT ololacose nial ace ata tices Eee 55, 161.0 99.3 0.1 0.6 
Children’s and infants’ wear stores...............020005- 52,816.6 99.8 0.2 -- 
Family clothing and furnishings stores...............05- 398, 404.8 98.8 0.4 0.8 
NECN’ S BHO BLOLER: co eee oe acini n as es cies reierneeee exe ene 5,268.1 99.5 0.5 -- 
WOME 8 BHOS -BLOLES\ caascacisee de eer heya sists cimeoeraaiea ian 27, 9382.2 99.9 -- 0.1 
PRINT YEH OOS COLES Yh i cleresate conte ere LA ep eae 230,619.9 99.4 0.1 0.5 
CGACAST CTE Lo) pie, SEEN ae re ne ee Ro ere eae ie | 39, 230.6 99.4 0.2 0.4 
PIPER LOOUS BS UOLER Te a it ae shar oie tar raise he eaers or enero eter etal Rta 62,748.0 98.4 0.7 0.9 
Hardware and Home Furnishings........................ 1,440, 735.5 95.3 3.3 1.4 
TIAPOMAT ORS OLES Saas of he etian heer nste ania cere ne aeen aes 344,990.1 92.1 6.4 1.5 
Panty class and wallpaper stores. ...se- + <oonacemive © siee 44, 265.6 88.8 8.2 3.0 
Bir Ue SOLES detente eer eer ek ls carota eek raena otcte aieys 82 373, 497.4 98.4 1.0 0.6 
Household appliance stores so 2860 ociee sade dois Mae dee eoines 110,691.8 95.8 Sal ill 
Television sales and service Shops.............+.eeeeeuee 30,894.1 97.7 1.5 0.8 
Furniture, television, radio and appliance stores......... 230, 160.6 97.4 1.4 152 
Pelavision, radio and hich Stores. <heeeerencarcaaeeee ce 66, 387.2 96.6 1.9 1.5 
Television and radio repair shops. ............-.+e+.000% 41,511.8 97.4 NBG Ve 
Household appliance repair shops.............-0eeeee- 21, 217.8 85.4 2.7 11.9 
Hilectrical supply SiOres. seeds labs acse es anecsaenewahenss 11,534.6 90.4 3.3 6.3 
China, glassware and kitchenware stores...........+..5 6,328.9 96.3 2.7 1.0 
Floor coverings, curtains and drapery stores............. 126, 341.8 91.9 6.7 1.4 
PAPC HESLOLOS... pose ae tee dn niRaloa sd cttes a OE Cerne Pinel pity 12,798.4 96.1 0.6 Shae 
Second-hand furniture stores... 2.62060. eee eee ee ccna 10, 616.1 95.5 1.8 2.7 
APEeP Metall Stores! ass eise eae des Rom eels ec bide cals 3,299, 426.7 89.0 2.1 8.9 
Drug stores without meals or lunches................... 645, 868.8 98.7 0.9 0.4 
Drug stores with meals or lunches..................200++ 28,900.9 99.2 0.3 0.5 
Patent and proprietary medicine stores................+- 22,255. 1 99.9 0.1 -- 
ReroGUl od Bras eis itis. aac Ua tacet cdl ata dita nese 377, 492.8 91.3 i fe 1.5 
Huchdenlers, obber thanioil a jasc edes vb veld vlewlets ale 8 76, 393.4 80.3 15.4 4.3 


: Includes alcoholic beverage stores, brewers’ retail stores and wine stores. 
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3.—Retail Sales by Kind-of-Business Group and Selected Trades, and Percentage 
Distribution of Sales by Class of Customer, 1966 Census—concluded 


Sales by Class of Customer 
Zo : Total Household | Industrial 
Kind of Business Sales Or anaiGlom Oskera 
Personal mercial R ae 
Users Users sa ane 
$000 p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Other Retail Stores—concluded \ 

JewelleryiStOresn coc ek ere eae. dak eae nea opeatapey sete 194,774.8 98.8 eO 0.2 
Jewellery; TepalmvShOpss cic cuits visiesecinaiaen nisiecle ciecisserete-e 6,820.5 99.4 0.1 0.5 
Sportineveoods storesasee ae eer te dace sean 86,322.8 94.5 4.0 1.5 
Boats, motors and accessories dealers..............00005 46, 281.2 95.8 1.9 783 
Bicycle shops (incl. repairs) 9,149.0 96.4 1.3 2.3 
Motorcycle dealers............ 18,906.5 95.3 1.2 3.5 
Erobacco storesand (stands. crt <u carers eer ecielate 128, 497.5 99.7 0.1 0.2 
Books and stationery Stores ac.ecs sales danse iss: 78,740.3 93.0 6.1 0.9 

ING Waclealersacncstice tite ce teievevcisisteterryathtotas islet leseuscsre 10,310.0 99.7 -- == 
LOTIGts mere inet rn un eee cceey cloner irene 71,850.1 95.3 2.8 1.9 
Gift, novelty and souvenir Stores......-. 64s. +se ences 61,890.7 98.4 0.3 13 
@ameraistoresimerasc tee cnecisls walesietiee meres ae tere cei 38,609.4 90.5 8.1 1.4 
Pianotmndlorgan stores sane cet ins closet exuer Gerais 15, 567.6 91.8 7.8 0.4 
IME TISTG STORES: oa tereiere Oreo More otal osierk onecoverene tora tay teva aha Siig Sailer ace 28,919.2 94.2 2.1 See 
Opticians Meare aes ee ee ocleere savoeonioetneraca orticeteat 20,610.9 99.1 Ost 0.2 
Luggage and leather goods stores. ..........-000e-eeeeee 11,410.2 98.3 0.8 0.9 
EL OVZANG AOD D ys SHOPS s,s. istelcsrerarelertte aonertessi sete leis fevelacalese A o.+ 15, 937.8 98.6 0.5 0.9 
IReCOrdibarsee er emerece c rece ene te ee 13 ,321.8 93.2 3.2 3.6 
Totals; All St0reS. aces «ccc cuascasiaeses foe eccus 22,872, 503.4 95.2 2.5 2.3 


Service Trades* 


Changes within the service sector of the economy can best be measured and analysed 
by comparing the results obtained in each census of merchandising and services because, at 
present, intercensal surveys provide only partial coverage of this large and diversified field. 
Consumer expenditures on services—at least, those considered within the scope of the census 
—have increased rapidly in recent years. Examination of the 1961-66 rates of change 
within the following key economic areas shows that the service trades have developed at a 
faster rate than most other important indicators :— 


Rate of 

Change 

Indicator 1961-66 

p.c. 

Gross nationaliiprOdue tame. :c teres cieyerenclee eas tet Pe aie eee keto rearoTe eich alo aeis rele orton ee + 57.2 
Personal in GOO sere. «, aco: svetetavayero ese: ote orators to Wye, a1 leyaitelats ofan etel ele) o1 0) sYeseleleteysfaveyanwsi s/ssaye siasevekeseuniare syste + 55.4 
Bervicetradessocation Series) sctmaconcmaiese qt aes Mole wae calaisianriocine sreracioreelee tierce + 53.9 
Personal disposable incom: ch sfotetera svelote xis io) ties: are/esaivie: olor asevorayevere sveveiaseiaiarette cnsyansyarsrsteroueiens + 60.7 
Personaliconsumer expenditure: snc. sinersccs siskie wararaleleln crsteis stteels aticinicls einen mcaiee me tlomeiere + 43.5 
Per-capita personal INCOMES ..czscacwiels casas cle aeisTnnae «neal, dole gators omer + 41.6 
Retaili:trade: (locationisSeries)) ave secrececlocs «ore aheiee ie cote are aioia ia arc ronaele arsine state tmmcte teat canna + 41.1 
Pericapita personal disposal! einCOmme seme icisieijesein resclelnteascveversie cieieiers)ateioveiecteroneiersiclsteiionietnete + 37.3 
er capita personaluconsumer expen Gibure, cescissasletarre alse a aeketervieielatetatelereate tetera rehts ire + 30.8 


At their present rate of growth, the receipts of service trades covered by the census 
will have more than doubled in the period 1961-71. The areas showing the greatest poten- 
tial for growth during this decade (Table 4) include services of business management, 
amusement and recreation services, and the hotel and restaurant group. 


* 1966 Census of Canada, Vol. VIII, ‘‘Service Trades”’ (location series, Catalogue Nos. 97-642 to 97-645; establish- 
ment series, Catalogue No. 97-647). For explanation of the terms “‘location”’ and ‘‘establishment’’, see footnote ¢ 
p. 997. 
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4.—Number and Receipts of Service Trade Locations, by Kind of Business and by Province, 
1961 and 1966 Censuses 


(Location series) 


Locations Receipts 
Kind of Business 
Percentage Percentage 

1961 1966 Change 1961 1966 Change 
1961-66 1961-66 

No. No. $’000 $’000 
Amusementand Recreation Group| 5,835 7,422 + 27.2 253, 290.5 441,905.5 + 74.5 
Motion picture theatres. .......... 1,340 1,228 — 8.4 74, 231.4 101, 258.9 + 36.4 

Halls used for motion picture ex- 

PUDIRIONONAAcEM ego ciniin tek ata 253 54 — 78.7 1,858.1 634.5 — 65.9 
Motion picture drive-in theatres. .. 238 253 + 6.3 9,558.1 17,720.9 + 85.4 
Legitimate theatres, auditoriums, 

SLO a Ne STS ERI aie ones 9 55 + 511.1 718.4 2,572.7 + 258.1 
Theatrical producers, road compa- 

SIGS NE LO Linea tad Vertes rte alice 7 17 + 142.9 1,243.3 3,155.9 + 153.8 
Bands, orchestras and entertainers. 52 33 — 36.5 878.8 640.8 — 27.1 
Hilimrexchanzes fs.cem sacniod) seee ee 117 154 + 31.6 34, 769.6 57, 164.0 + 64.4 
Theatrical booking agencies....... 18 18 _ 986.9 716.8 — 27.4 
Motion picture production......... 53 116 + 118.9 6,868.8 15,172.6 + 120.9 
Motion picture laboratories........ 13 18 + 38.5 3,808.6 5,779.4 + 51.7 
Other theatrical services.......... 14 27 + 92.9 592.9 1,553.9 + 162.1 
Bi iwird parlours ycsecicsc gece 1317 1,492 + 13.3 13, 425.1 19, 932.6 + 48.5 
Bowling mllevs sens. ss.500. 5 snes es 883 1,027 + 16.3 33, 216.7 32,532.1 — 2.1 
Bowling and billiards............. 137 205 + 49.6 4,789.6 8,303.5 + 73.4 
Dancehalls, studios and schools... 250 394 + 57.6 3,757.5 6,524.4 + 73.6 
Athletic clubs, arenas, stadiums, 

RI a Sa ee 68 79 + 16.2 11,396.2 16,017.0 + 40.5 
Bathing beaches and swimming 

ROO LR eae oie Sates islet teirerlase pele 45 89 + 97.8 461.2 1,512.8 + 228.0 
Boat and canoe rentals............ 149 138 — 7.4 15375.3 1,389.1 + 1.0 
Ol COUTSES Re eaten s cases 199 578 + 190.5 6,951.9 39,001.0 |, + 461.0 
Race track operation 28 54 + 92.9 24,272.4 56, 440.5 + 132.5 
Riding academies...... 120 197 + 64.2 840.7 1,917.4 + 128.1 
Skating rinks, ice...... 140 56 — 60.0 1,491.9 1,459.2 — 2.2 
Skating rinks, roller............... 14 24 + 71.4 259.8 868.0 + 224.1 
Amusement parks ccc cee« oes aes 28 47 + 67.9 3,484.7 3,478.6 — 0.2 
Coin-operated amusement device 

BEL VICES! Pome es Neetelne tea eee 42 88 + 109.5 2,190.0 4,150.2 + 89.5 
Coin-operated machine rental and 

FEAL. oF. seems Wienenase ee 8 25 + 212.5 941.2 2,173.7 + 130.9 
Miscellaneous A and R services.... 206 956 we 8,921.4 39, 835.0 a) 

Business Services Group ......... 4,024 5,072 + 26.0 272, 684.0 492,387.6 + 80.6 
Advertising agencies.............. 222 264 + 18.9 46, 827.3 69, 942.7 + 49.4 
Outdoor display and billboard ad- 

VELUISIU Sot toa hence cedeeae ee 87 56 — 35.6 12,347.6 14,521.9 + 17.6 
Sign painting shops................ 365 464 + 27.1 6,972.0 10,616.9 + 562.3 
Window display services.......... 12 19 + 58.3 1,013.2 800.0 — 21.0 
Other advertising services......... 318 351 + 10.4 26,998.8 38, 683.8 + 43.3 
Chartered and certified accountants} 1,099 1,495 + 36.0 73, 603.9 137,290.9 + 86.5 
Other accounting and bookkeeping 

BOUUACES Yoo nat ee eh ee Lae 568 461 — 18.8 11,552.6 9,225.0 — 20.1 
Addressing, duplicating, mailing 

and typing services............+- 238 326 + 37.0 16,348.3 49, 960.2 + 205.6 
PBC AGADCIOS «hae sje coee sassesvor 84 142 + 69.0 9,109.0 15,951.9 + 75.1 
Personnel suppliers (employment 

BPOUCICN) tho aa as Cau artentree on 52 248 + 376.9 2,644.0 35,137.7 | +1,229.0 
Other business services, 7.€.8...... 979 1,246 + 27.2 65, 267.3 110, 256.6 + 68.9 

Personal Services Group........... 32,123 35,655 + 11.0 406,974.2 596, 180.7 + 46.6 
IBATHEMEHOPS., iat oraecwce eames te 9,256 10,217 = 10.4. | 52, 755.5 72,748.7 + 37.9 
Barber and beauty salon combined 327 490 + 49.8 4,381.8 6,706.9 + 653.1 
Besity Salons. 02S sds 3 ees» 10,221 12,505 + 22.3 | 87,016.6 149 026.2 + 71.3 
Dry cleaning and dyeing (with é 

FAHROTY ) 2c Pr ccunt ot ce cet ON eee 528 985 + 86.6 43, 508.4 94, 400.8 + 117.0 
Dry cleaning and dyeing plants.... 1,238 1,141 ey) 48, 078.0 54, 861.2 ar 14.1 
Pickup offices of dry cleaners...... 993 986 = tuba | 11,087.0 13,3383.1 + 20.3 
Distributors or agents of dry clean- 

SSP Ee Sy CIE 959 847 — 11.7 I 10,806.0 12,418.5 + 14.9 
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4.—Number and Receipts of Service Trade Locations, by Kind of Business and by Province, 
1961 and 1966 Censuses—continued 


Locations Receipts 
Kind of Business 
Percentage Percentage 
1961 1966 Change 1961 1966 Change 
1961-66 1961-66 
No. No. $’000 $’000 
Personal Services Group— 

concluded 
Rug cleaning and repairing plants... 90 114 + 26.7 3,717.8 5,692.4 + 653.1 
Self-service dry cleaners........... 5 237 -- 47.6 4,076.9 -- 
and laundriestea sn. scent ekne.s 615 428 — 30.4 2,610.0 3,125.1 + 19.7 
Power laundries (with cleaning and 

yeing) Meant eee teenie 147 142 — 3.4 27,691.7 35, 123.8 + 26.8 
Rowerlaundries es cneeeentienice 180 142 — 21.1 16, 889.6 13,117.6 — 22.3 
Pickup offices of power laundries... 190 137 — 27.9 6,039.2 5,350.5 — 11.4 
Linen supply service (with laundry) 35 46 + 31.4 21,494.4 35, 448.7 + 64.9 
Linen supply service............... 46 34 — 26.1 7,849.7 4,950.1 — 36.9 
IMiapenservilGem ce sate 16 20 + 25.0 1,513.8 2,615.7 + 72.8 
Self-service laundries.............. 1,138 1,766 + 55.2 11,145.6 19,673.5_ + 76.5 
Shoe repair shops..4-.. essere 3,724 3,037 — 18.4 23, 251.8 22,717.5 — 2.3 
Shoeshine parlours................ 170 148 — 12.9 712.0 664.9 — 6.6 
Fur cleaning, repair and storage... 118 61 — 48.3 pe PAR 1,710.5 — i9.0 
Hat cleaning shops...............- 23 16 — 30.4 202.7 166.1 — 18.1 
Valet service, pressing and repair 

SHOPSER ac atioceee aie tees 896 1,054 + 17.6 7,106.7 11,483.7 + 61.6 
Dressmakersisetaactecice- cnctic coer 690 524 — 24.1 2,754.4 3,755.5 + 36.3 
Gemeteriesity arcsec ite ees 80 138 + 72.5 5,996.4 8,862.5 + 47.8 
Miscellaneous personal services. ... 438 440 + 0.5 8,204.8 14, 450.3 + 76.1 

Repair Services Group 3,446 2,828 — 17.9 64, 760.2 65,572.2 + 1.3 
Welding shops:sre ere con. aoe 1 1,069 Sc 1 26,353.5 & 
Electric motor repair shops........ 253 302 + 19.4 12,182.4 19,798.4 = 6322 
Locksmiths, gunsmiths, tool and 

Cuulery repairs cee cee 390 373 — 4,4 4,970.5 6, 4380.5 + 29.4 

Miscellaneous repair shops......... 2,803 1,084 — 48.0 47, 657.3 12, 989.8 = \12.7 

Hotel and Restaurant Group..... 34, 626 37,508 + 8.3 || 1,660,787.8 | 2,397,258.4 + 44.3 
Full-year hotels. licensed.......... 3,628 3,997 + 10.2 519,909.3 765,654.1 + 47.3 
Full-year hotels, non-licensed...... 705 311 — 55.9 21,547.8 11,309.0 — 47.5 
Seasonal hotels, licensed........... 192 169 — 12.0 14, 585.9 14,980.0 + 2.7 
Seasonal hotels, non-licensed....... 604 233 — 61.4 11,849.4 5,603.3 — 62.7 
IM OtelSemeenne eet tera tsar ae case oisiar 2,693 3,527 + 31.0 58, 700.0 126, 896.7 + 116.2 
Tourist courts, cabins, etc 2,795 1,908 — 31.7 15, 646.2 25, 357.2 + 62.1 
Tourist camping grounds.......... 335 608 + 81.5 3,110.6 5,860.1 + 88.4 
Hunting and fishing camps........ 1,243 685 — 44.9 12,508.8 11, 738.9 — 6.2 
Recreation vacation camps........ 62 170 + 174.2 2,926.6 4,930.6 + 68.5 
HMatingsplacess sah cess kane eek 13,199 16,497 + 25.0 518, 296.8 700, 995.5 + 35.2 
Eating places, licensed............ 478 1,595 + 236.7 80, 580.0 251,396.7 + 212.0 
Eating places with other merchan- 

SOWA. Sareea Aah wate, on ene 5,599 2,878 — 48.6 190, 148.7 112, 534.9 — 40.8 
Refreshment booths and stands. .. 760 786 + 3.4 14, 143.6 15, 620.9 + 10.4 
Fish and chip shops............... 449 _ Be 7,374.4 _ ae 
Take-out food shops..............+. — 874 cm — 32,277.9 - 
Cocktail lounges, bars, night clubs. 200 308 + 654.0 23,072.9 34, 455.3 + 49.3 
Taverns, beverage rooms, public 

JRO cae, a A OEE nt 1,316 1,698 + 29.0 96, 285.6 127,615.1 + 32.5 
Waterers pa 8, eae eee 368 495 + 34.5 70, 101.2 78, 936.5 + 12.6 
Industrial restaurants............. — 769 oe = 71,095.7  |- aaa 

Miscellaneous Services Group...... 4,711 5,306 + 12.6 321, 353.1 593,397.0 + 84.7 
Munerabkidinectors’. ae samen 1,533 1,706 + 11.3 69,779.8 85, 427.7 + 22.4 
Commercial photographers........ 172 295 Se (hlbetss 7,804.1 14,875.8 + 90.6 
Portrait photographers............ 998 1,050 + 5.2 18, 426.0 24,352.2 + 32.2 
Developing, printing and enlarging. 162 154 — 4,9 21, 233.4 33,049.8 + 55.7 
Auto and truck rentals (no driver) 305 287 — 5.9 40, 069.0 71,528.8 + 78.5 


1 Included with ‘‘Miscellaneous repair shops’’. 
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4.—Number and Receipts of Service Trade Locations, by Kind of Business and by Province, 
1961 and 1966 Censuses—concluded 


Locations Receipts 
Kind of Business and Province 
Percentage Percentage 
1961 1966 Change 1961 1966 Change 
1961-66 1961-66 
No No $7000 $’000 
Miscellaneous Services Group— 
concluded 
Other equipment rental 1 544 ae 1 260, 528.4 
Collection agencies............ a 141 186 + 31.9 5,084.1 8,996.9 + 77,0 
Driving schools.eiiccceeccwscesse ce 138 190 + 37.7 1,988.2 3,491.2 + 75.6 
Investigation services............. 42 45 + 7.1 5,579.8 3,088.0 — 44.7 
Disinfecting and exterminating 
BORVACES eM niras ass esc on eek 48 65 + 35.4 2,420.0 4,345.4 + 79.6 
Window-cleaning services.......... 70 61 — 12.9 Ratti eto 3,106.8 + 12.1 
Other building services............ 267 260 — 2.6 25,676.3 40,517.3 + 657.8 
Other miscellaneous services...... 835 463 a 120,520.2 40,088.7 3 
Totals, All Locations.......| 84,765 93,791 + 10.6 | 2,979,849.8 | 4,587,001.4 + 53.9 
Province 
Newionndland. soeseaccs)siocetrecaateniesi6 834 1,167 + 39.9 31,116.4 47, 155.0 + 51.5 
Prince Edward Island............... 360 362 + 0.6 6, 442.3 9,554.7 + 48.3 
NOUR COLIA a etenei te sie. sigs s fe Wee 80's 2,538 2,678 + 5.5 64, 109.0 92,186.5 + 43.8 
INGIVEDCUDA WICK. coee nc ice. ome tae 2,066 2,236 + 8.2 42, 465.9 77, 433.6 + 82.3 
Onehetrmne ccc atic cteiese remus sens 23, 803 27,232 + 14.4 821,379.38 | 1,252,882.1 + 652.5 
ONEATIO ST es oh Sas gelve ales ote Ge Rete > 32,014 34,518 + 7.8 | 1,175,641.8 | 1,839,281.4 + 656.4 
Manitobane cn sicg zaarasie asin’ 1.00 ale 3, 853 4,058 + 5.3 153, 921.0 216,718.3 + 40.8 
PARK ALCRGWAN outta citecleeerenee eons © 4,263 4,366 + 2.4 123 925.0 165,003.1 + 33.1 
PAD ORLA AEE. fe oe tates eeienes weak 5,921 6,751 + 14.0 288, 268.2 351,374.3 + 47.5 
British @ommbia: se nc cee caccn cela 8,957 10, 222 + 14.1 314, 417.2 522,931.9 |'+ 66.3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 156 201 + 28.8 8,163.7 12,480.5 + 62.9 


1 Included with ‘‘Other miscellaneous services’’. 


Subsection 2.—Intercensal Surveys of Retail, Wholesale and Service Trades 


Retail Trade 


The trend of retail trade is one of the most accurate barometers of the economic health 
and well-being of the nation. In 1969, retailers accounted for 54.2 p.c. of personal dis- 
posable income available to Canadians and 58.8 p.c. of total personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services. The value of retai} sales, estimated from intercensal sample 
surveys (and revised every five years to a new census base*), increased by 20.4 p.c. during 
the period 1966-69. 


The current retail trade series shown in Table 5 reflects the many definitional changes 
adopted for use in the 1966 Census. The new classification, “grocery, confectionery and 
sundries stores’’, is included in the “grocery and combination stores’’ series; on the other 
hand, “home and auto supply stores” and “accessories, tire and battery stores” remain part 
of the “all other stores” category. In addition, as described earlier, the department store 
definition was changed and this affected the variety store and general store series. Also, a 
new kind of business—general merchandise stores—was taken out of the miscellaneous 
stores grouping and established as a separate series, commencing in 1966. 


* Details of intercensal revisions may be found in Retail Trade, Ixtercensal Revisions, 1961-66 (Catalogue No. 
63-517—Part 1) and in Retail Trade, Post-censal Revisions, 1966-69 (Catalogue No. 63-517—Part 2). 
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5.—Retail Trade, by Kind of Business and by Province, 1966-69 


Percentage 
Kind of Business and Province 1966 1967 1968 19691 Change 
1966-69 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Kind of Business 
Grocery and combination stores................5+ 5,351.6 5, 685.5 5, 985.6 6, 422.8 q +20.0 
MALI Op erstOOGISbOLES ta lasetitesisc alae ie cere 553.7 579.2 580.7 626.8 +13.2 
Departmen tistoressene acetic ae hron necion 1 OBI f 74e Alsy{ tes 2,444.8 2,723.2 +38.0 
General merchandise stores...........2+0+:e0+0005 644.7 677.8 727.9 807.7 +25.4 
Generalistores tes stove rer: hie mae aes 557.9 Doe 572.0 601.1 Senior l 
Varietyistoress nny: seme a aestnseulae serene aoe Ne 494.2 531.9 513.2 541.8 + 9.6 
Motor vehicleidealerssseeesn eee os eee eee 4,337.8 4,433.2 4,714.1 4,808.3 +10.8 
Service stations and garages.............--e00000- 1,873.5 2,003.7 2,179.8 2,300.4 +22.8 
Menisielovhimngistores® sense tener rai seme ete 357.4 371.7 398.4 421.4 +17.9 
Womenrsiclothingistores-scteasehiel ties seein oes 435.1 484.7 501.8 536.6 +23.3 
Hamilycloching stores. seen cece ante ee 337.5 370.9 381.4 389.0 +15.3 
MNOCISEONES ayer sti Nec itis nc ne cieiem ace or eames 252.0 285.2 306.5 313.7 +24.5 
Hard wanroistores ssniamecrekitssrurcreser cere e 355.8 366.5 392.4 402.2 +13.0 
Furniture, TV and appliance stores............... 739.8 784.2 816.1 863.3 +16.7 
Huelidealersina wranee cane tee cet eat eejaiziesinaevarees 475.2 461.1 471.4 485.5 + 2.2 
PTURISLOTES snaye seers iteists aeicier ence ook el ee 649.8 702.6 736.6 784.1 +20.7 
Jewelleryistoressasen estes shoo Memes ks atte ahore 191.6 208.2 213.7 222.6 +16.2 
AlDotherstores.smers tenet aaetetrrs nee 3,104.9 3,477.5 3,774.5 4,074.1 +31,2 
Canad aver nem ct.deeae ee Osc tie see. 22, 686.4 24,154.8 25,710.8 27,324.6 +20.4 
Province 

Newfoundland aaa ania shite dtec se alent « 405.6 438.4 464.2 470.4 +16.0 

Princeidwardiislandseeeene emer nee: 107.6 113.0 121007 125.7 +16.8 

IN OV AS COLA ryote stuccrmeistoteecacstancerevate rar auncehrintententer: 753.0 792.7 862.3 893.3 +18.6 

ING warns wic kena trates cinerea 594.8 635.0 687.2 704.3 +18.4 

Quebec garrtecssworertecosiseetich vce ecore wo nace emtesaeree 5, 882.1 6,379.2 6,564.9 6, 937.8 +17.9 

OnitarioS ye. atcas actor teres teeta ene eile sor 8,625.4 9,091.0 9, 884.7 10, 639.2 +23.3 

Manitoba watcmurcccactime crs teivnercia sci voreictaar eter 1,006.5 1,073.3 1,118.0 1,159.2 +15.2 

Saskatchewan wna acssrraaccuisaeretry tae eae 1,046.6 1,081.5 1,081.6 1,054.7 + 0.8 
PN) ofc PW aa eR AERO IG 6 > ADD ae REDE oe ae. oom nate 1,758.1 1,902.8 2,066.9 2,234.7 +27.1 
British Columbia2as. aesacteetcicae sonra ces 2,506.6 2,648.0 2,859.3 3,105.3 +23.9 

1 Subject to revision, 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Chain* and Independent Stores.—Within the framework of retail trade, chains and 
independent retailers compete to achieve or retain a viable share of the total market. In 
some kinds of business, such as motor vehicle dealers, service stations and garages, food 
stores other than grocery and combination stores, and men’s clothing stores, independent 
merchants have maintained a dominant position; in others, such as department stores, 
variety stores and general merchandise stores, chains account for the largest proportion of 
sales. In recent years, changes in market share have been most pronounced among women’s 
clothing stores, grocery and combination stores, hardware stores, general merchandise stores, 
and family clothing stores. The constantly shifting balance between chain and independent 
stores is shown in Tables 6 and 7. 

* A retail chain is defined by DBS as “‘an organization operating four or more retail stores in the same kind of 


business under the same legal ownership’’. A concession located in a department store is not considered to be a store 
location for the purpose of this definition. 
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6.—Sales of Chain and Independent Stores, by Kind of Business, 1966 and 1969 


Chain Stores Independent Stores 
: : Per- Per- 
Kind of Business 
centage centage 
1966 1969 Change 1966 1969 Change 
1966-69 1966-69 
$’000,000 | $'000,000 $'000,000 | $000,000 

Grocery and combination stores............0.0005 2,400.7 | 3,122.6 +30.1 | 2,950.9 | 3,300.3 +11.8 
PTE RETO SEOTCS Sic Sele caren ese ie ae ee 48.4 63.3 +30.8 505.3 863.5 +11.5 

PVE AN TIO CNG BEOTOS ey «ane ierere ters or Taen etn ches errs L97Sen ||| 2ileone +38.0 — — _ 
General merchandise stores..............200000- 481.9 621.5 +29.0 162.8 186.3 +14.4 
CSGHELHE HEOLCS See yn cere ioe asicye ctor is vides aie oncis 90.1 85.0 — 5.7 467.8 516.1 +10.3 
ALTATE) ARSE ONO ot IR BOS eee Asn eye 428.5 467.9 + 9.2 65.7 73.8 +12.3 
Mator-vehicle dealers =o) - shi sceta Jos oe dees cns 67.1 68.7 + 2.4 4,270.7 4,739.6 +11.0 
Service stations and garages...............0e.05- 63.5 118.6 +86.8 1,810.0 | 2,181.8 +20.5 
Prom OHotbINig SLOLES: scisok sdsiinees aiden scone cee 47.1 53.6 +13.8 310.3 367.7 +18.5 
Women's clo§hing Stores. 5. «scstdoscs cece esos sen 115.3 171.2 +48.5 319.8 365.4 +14.3 
PAmt yeclOUUINE SLOPES: sole same deine ore es oe. cemen 73.9 94.4 aeeotl 263.7 294.6 +11.7 
PHOGRLOLES Mee Meee ne he. eyes os cian oor eris 113.3 138.0 +21.8 138.7 175.7 +26.7 
EVAOWALG BLOTES wan rre. aie ise oenesnince cee cen 55.3 73.2 +32.4 300.5 328.9 + 9.5 
Furniture, TV and appliance stores.............-. 141.9 149.1 I Dill 597.9 714.2 +19.5 
TUONC OASIS fetes et eee ook oe oie ccc sine ee 76.2 82.1 are (Se 399.0 403.4 + 1.1 
EDEN COLES ape Seles eis is rakeia ta le ro orereerelolere & 87.2 120.4 +38.1 562.6 663.7 +18.0 
2 ECE UE A 2a ey pte ok OE ch gS a re 64.5 74.9 +16.1 127.1 147.7 +16.2 
TE GEDEr BLOLGS mates tem oes tick wrist salts eee cee ISLGIO Mo 782 +85.9 | 1,943.9 | 2,495.9 +28.4 
Totals AM Storess..-eecc cecsee coke 7,489.8 | 9,805.9 +30.9 |15,196.6 |17,518.7 +15.3 


7.—Changes in Market Share of Chain and Independent Stores, by Kind of Business, 
1966 and 1969 


Chain Stores Independent Stores 
Per- Per- 
Kind of Business centage centage 
1966 1969 Point 1966 1969 Point 
Change Change 
1966-69 1966-69 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c 

Grocery and combination stores.............+++- 44.9 48.6 + 3.7 | 55.1 51.4 — 3.7 
Ali opheriiood stores MySs nc eeuplanen ce eet oaces aes 8.7 10.1 + 1.4 91.3 89.9 — 1.4 

DEPAartMeNn bL: StOLESs caw sle tose nites ates et ak 100.0 100.0 = aaa = a 
General merchandise stores.......-.-.eeeeeeeee: 74.7 76.9 + 2.2 25.3 Pes! — 2.2 
KONEEAL SLOLES Meee ean oe enh nai cease ee 16.1 14.1 — 2.0 83.9 85.9 + 2.0 
Variety stores oo 6. 5055s 86.7 86.4 — 0.3 1333 13.6 + 0.3 
Motor vehicle dealers. .... eG 1.4 — 0.1 98.5 98.6 => Ol 
Service stations and garages 3.4 5.2 + 1.8 96.6 94.8 — 1.8 
Men's’ clothing Stores isc. hago ies «eis oo ops Bae 13.2 12.7 3050 86.8 87.3 + 0.5 
Womien’s'clothing Stores... gacnuics web essences es 26.5 31.9 + 5.4 | tone: 68.1 — 5.4 
May Clotting SLOPES sco% coker nics Salesian 21.9 24.3 + 2.4 || 78.1 76.7 — 2.4 
PHOS SUOres Sei Ee eet arene cal meg ays cee 45.0 44.0 — 1.0 } 55.0 56.0 + 1.0 
FIGTOWATE BLOLES one Beale rn ttl es naan as 15.5 18.2 + 2.7 84.5 81.8 — 2.7 
Furniture, TV and appliance stores.............. 19.2 1753 — 1.9 80.8 82.7 + 1.9 
LAR CNG ICSN (ele tycta tale perl Seen Ce PIPED Serre rer 16.0 16.9 + 0.9 84.0 83.1 — 0.9 
MDT RULES OR ietiga st elected eae 13.4 15.4 + 2.0 86.6 84.6 — 2.0 
EWEN OLYSBUOLES ¢ bye tan Sacro h se Maia eiteaee esate 33.7 33.6 — 0.1 66.3 66.4 + 0.1 
ROOD CE BUOLER ee pean ose Rennes 37.4 38.7 + 1.3 62.6 61.3 — 1.3 
Totals, AU SCORCS oo eres sectsre aeteraencees 33.0 35.9 + 2.9 || 67.0 64.1 — 2.9 


Department Stores.—In 1969, department stores accounted for a higher proportion 
of total sales than most other kinds of retail businesses—exceeded only by grocery and 
combination stores and motor vehicle dealers. Their sales of $2,723,200,000 represented 
nearly 10 p.c. of total retail trade and 13.2 p.c. of the business done by competing firms (all 
trades other than motor vehicle dealers, fuel dealers and parts of the “all other stores” 
classification). Department store sales in 1969 were 38.0 p.c. higher than in 1966, the 
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largest increase among the 18 specified kinds of business (see Table 5). However, growth 
among the various departments within department stores has not been consistent, as 
Table 8 shows. 


8.—Department Store Sales by Departments, 1966 and 1969 


Sales? Percentage 
Department Change 
1966 1969 1966-69 
$000 $'000 

Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Clothing— 
Women’s and misses’ dresses, housedresses, aprons and uniforms........ 62,000 78,700 +26.9 
Womients and mailsses: Coats andisults:. oa, ss -mmmicidcivie cicero re ciielerete 48,100 58,700 +22.0 
Women’ siand miyisses: sportswear ce. e. scree eles) <inw cteisleieis als sieinisi lene eres 76,200 113 ,000 +48.3 
MET eae de tatescresa reer ic ele sernerans oat ale asate fous aie. 8 Slain case cornte siatchicaotcderateis ot ekcuatoiscrelersieee 13,400 15,300 +14.2 
Infants’ and children’s wear and nursery equipment.............--..0-: 55,500 77,900 +40.4 
Girlsvanditeenage girls swearcture ci stows ecpetayeis vi08 otal alolsepeeiereise wie caine ees 33,100 45,500 +37.5 
iuingerie;and women sisleep Wealyy.cien cerisien ei tee isooctane anaes 42,800 51,400 +20.1 
Tri Gila be (a PDATel tetra cepetes scar feraaie + uis.najave oh vacerscote sis ayevecetenepera’e siete soevanerarel store 33,200 39,400 +18.7 
Militar yer mis ctmetae ney oe alone arnters ti cians samnne oie eames ae else eae 8,500 12,400 +45.9 
Women 6:an Gd girls chosleryicaes et see sic seme riteee om isiniennrerrera ole 30,100 53,600 +78.1 
Women’s and girls’ gloves, mitts and accessorieS..........0...eeeeeeeee 35,000 47,300 +35.1 
Women’s, misses’ and’ children’s footwear.......-...--seseseeencecetees 63,400 85,100 +34.2 
Totals, Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Clothing. ........... 501,300 678,300 +35.3 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing— 
Miers Cho Glyin yao vay ere retee en snesans Catt Ssehetete ose vo os ke speverecescie fea ote syayeks “ecafekarevonscereyesata.e 71,500 118,100 ’ +65.2 
Mien s furnishings icc cn: ate cass ei tes os arerainte onacess opivan terete eraieteravelsrcrenerees 102,200 148,500 +45.3 
Boysacovhingcand surmishingsy. epost ereriee eerie ener: 46, 400 57,500 +23.9 
Mens anGlbO ys OOLWEAL.. 1 tracers cree nye Aresel ohare execaieietou a /sicisyereterotor ejounieberenota 30,100 52,500 +74.4 
TotalssMen sand boys. lothinganncetis sic: aeict eerste 250,200 376,600 +50.5 
Hood/andtkindredproGucts crs vascer otoconia erase are 101,200 120,000 +18.6 
Toiletries sGosmeti csian d (ATUGS veracectecicrsyeeetuuneb ies octets claiay siaivaelelateneeeerey cet 88, 800 141,700 +59.6 
Photorraphic equipmentiand suppliessaee- seer cers eee eeiela oer des 27,700 44,800 +61.7 
J SAY ep Lovors (ange Pte Ar ORO TRIE Rr oo RA ots AEG DEPTS ae ato eee OL ErOe 34,600 41,600 +20.2 
inenstandsdOmesties ence ad ccna tts sicko oo aarelateinio ite come einen 58,700 70,400 +19.9 
Smallwarestand nouonssaeycme we ore ee aeons ei ere rates 21,900 34,800 +58.9 
Ohinarandeelasswarowe one wterirr sete meine Mio cone Meee dearer 30,800 44,900 +45.8 
BOO Re OV. CHINE Str nate oe ere earns toe ei ahetretet ae hereon Oe 47,600 64,900 +36.3 
Draperies) curtains and furniture; COVErSies.me sine | hie. ctele aciseise sieralcle ee acersiciey: 36, 200 49,500 +36.7 
Lamps, pictures, mirrors and all other home furnishings.................... 17,900 27,500 +53.6 
OUR TIR Sa cod Aa eOU Oath oobiotmcanatera ene MOORE Gran C Ga Amcee on aTnaoe 110,600 133,700 +20.9 
Mla TORVADPILAT COS ye nee ersvccs< ucnenscs wv yeas eavcl one Faves Stare 6 op atonae a haLelsi av aietorarsaueroversua mutapagevon 97,200 122,600 +26.1 
PhGle vASLOn Sra cdtOvand music aeaeaxecs oak sine Aten ee osineel nr eae 80,100 113,900 +42.2 
Housewares and small electrical appliances................ cece eeeeeeeeneees 64,400 89,300 +38.7 
Hardwarespain ts, awal papery etGynce.tas cam cities eth wea lets are cis alsieelcyersleteisiensselole 51,400 73,400 +42.8 
Plumbing; heating and ibmiulding materials. (5.4. -m.e.-.--s- ects ceecemors ss: 17,300 20,900 +20.8 
PS wel Very gays tek aero aetotes Sesrtots leo ere aie artnet aera oes Mme Feat RA ier ietaiantne © 36,400 51,200 +40.7 
Moysland/ GAMES heas..)- lees + : 41,800 62,600 +49.8 
Sporting goods and luggage 54,400 75,300 +38.4 
Stationery soooks)and magazines. <.mtaccuse met «ey aiatea ction a apoca raion oe 50,100 69,200 +38.1 
Gasoline, oil, auto accessories, repairs and supplies................+.000005- 37,400 50,900 +36.1 
Hee oe meals and lunenes Rie RE Ray eA a ete ea cr Ra SRO eG 41,900 60,200 +43.7 
CCAIPLS IT ONL TODAILS AN GiSeL VICES een et eit senate ete rete te at 

Alikouheridepartiments wars cats seicaeomieaie sc chaciefe iecaete sae ate vis sxorsteroisie trees } 73, 826 105,013 +42.2 
Totals; All. Departments :3c-.h sat stenoses 1,973,726 | 2,728,218 +38.0 


1 Based on extrapolations of original published data. 


Voluntary Group Stores.—In order to stem the continuing encroachment of chains 
and department stores on their share of the market, independent retailers have turned 
increasingly in recent years to affiliation with a voluntary group organization. Through 
such group affiliation, independent businessmen were afforded the opportunity to enjoy 
many, if not all, of the benefits accruing to chain store firms—mass purchasing power, 
centralized buying, lower per-unit advertising costs and a number of important management 
services. As sponsors and/or suppliers of many voluntary groups, wholesalers also bene- 
fited, particularly through the streamlining of their selling and order-filling systems. 


The effects of voluntary group participation on the sales of retail store ownerg during 
the 1967-68 period are shown in Table 9. For a number of reasons, affiliated retailers 
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met with widely varying degrees of success (as measured by sales comparisons with non- 
affiliated independent and chain store organizations) in the course of these years. Although 
independent variety stores in voluntary groups registered a decline of 3.3 p.c. in sales, the 
over-all experience of affiliated stores—both chain and independent—was far better than 
the results recorded by their non-affiliated competitors. In three of the four specified 
trades, non-affiliated independent stores showed the largest drop in sales and, in two of 
the four trades, affiliated independent stores showed the largest rise. The most dramatic 
changes occurred in the affiliated chain store sector, where sales increased at a faster rate 
than in any previous period—particularly in the drug and hardware kinds of business. 


9.— Retail Sales in Affiliated and Non-affiliated Stores, 1967 and 1968 
| 


Sales Percentage 
Kind of Business and Kind of Store ——_—___—_——————————_| Change 
1967 1968 1967-68 
$'000 $7000 

Grocery and Combimation Stores. ................0.cccceeeeeeccnees 5,685,513 5,985,589 + 5.3 
Corporate ebaln SLOLES: atest acine cece se aetite coh nie enlocen eae 2,610,726 2,805, 616 + 7.5 
ACERT A GOCL here feria thous Sate ashe ine sola elohavs tobe WU nds aielew Mlevole sw cteyterwn enue’ 0a 831, 545 365, 916 + 10.4 
Nga ELIA COC eit tas erates crsee rdSe contacts iets asanec eevee’ ols caeea mm mieh aes 2,279,181 2,489,700 + 7.0 
Inc openden.SLOLEs hoe nov tye oe aya aie deen Ov hss eararnre ohivotaussslaterehorn emcees 3,074, 787 3,179,978 + 3.4 
ATTTIA TOOLS. slats aiatectts, 5d cetera orsiaie) arera wie stele Aieis slasieels, ameeies Saistew ates 1,579, 197 1,801,737 + 14.1 
INon=atiliated wet) chen aechtnk sods dant mewn chin isa nmin duemoeiiet 1,495,690 1,378, 286 = fel) 
MRI DS COTES eter ecclesia sen eve serene Clare erauare eter se oe 702,645 736,552 + 4.8 
Corporate chain stores 96,382 105,985 + 10.0 
Affiliated... .. Be A ORR AUN Pace athe nae Aen 8,082 12,712 +812.6 

INOM-AtHITALER Cha coats conte se oka ceee sar rears 93,300 93,273 1 
rilepen dent: s Ores iaaeiar ton Seiatrdersistoe 01a wicimeate ore velo sa aiotctsieyole: eo. siantareres 606, 263 630,567 + 4.0 
ASHIG OC rors arrose fee aya eimrce sualoyasaisle mievetoansarnkere mae eyo-sratahei nanos 849, 535 419,315 + 20.0 
AR VGTTETW CaN DET) hove Dia spay eo aap me eet “aerate lla, Soviet Aaah cin Ate ai 266, 728 211,252 — 17.7 
BRAT WArG SLOPOS cr co iccesoisciarcie ceca mets oe rartrsreree dn lale, iis warm apa leieeeoeseeete ne 366,460 392,408 + 71 
Worporatecebain StOLes oe paar ieiets wnrchss ct teteyste tote tautrevo,atoverainso eheie ater eperero evatare 63,457 69, 983 + 10.3 
DATTA RGEC ceoncsose re cere HVE sate asak 016 thie Olea Sisco, 8. LANL wl Sabyatebe ee vanes ar 8) os 9,597 11,812 , + 23.1 
NON SAIMIALCE Seeger tl esnbiosice reece mentite enc eccmetoue te 53, 860 68,171 + 8.0 
Independent stores. 2 cusses cis oyareie e staape stares orapw aodsinye aie Cloasieee 303,003 322,425 + 6.4 
HELIER YE" lt hte ced Sey Chore MCI SB DICE OIL OO eno Cae Satins 192,379 241,279 + 25.4 
Tn foya ech e a UOT: 2% [Rete eee lee Bled vein ahr Re, Rar amin clr enh 110,624 81,146 — 96.6 
WarleGy: SUOPes. ooo «ceietipier oan ss Nuke che ores ererampsine sisi wsters.< fern oseh 531,868 513,168 — 3.5 
(COLPOLAGE COANE COLES on otagers,cielshersrayeiere eee slots avaatete Ye slots einele Varo pereate 464,861 440, 220 — 6.3 
VAL 1a Geka caterers rape eters ct ieee asore ap apniaviraysletata iovaceyaletabehelsietetiaionerent tone 44, 316 46,102 + 4.0 
INOU-AIUALO 5. Pace ineonectt de een Soler ee ase eee eee 420, 545 894,118 — 6.3 
FCepen dents COLes areca <ccacter= peste ere) oes snr0yaiare esas ors varm whe) aravaya, e/atotys espeye es 67,007 72,948 + 8.9 
PA LEIATOG ere em Cie sittin teaser eolatcrercterctcessineelcin Freecom sinner mists 44,974 43,496 — $8.3 
IN Terai cd EEA rs (Ra Pee eee Se en rae MEMO EE cticcc 22,033 29,452 + 83.7 
ROCA AS DECINCd T PAQCCS 245, crs a ccc eine nah Mais de tinea aoe ee 7,286,486 7,627,717 + 4.7 
Corporate chain Stores ayc «/scsieta:sis/orsyaisioaeiv sl Aalorevs ageds ate ere arentere 3,235,426 3,421,804 + 5.8 
MATT AOC Sect cate oer bic a state GraVaiase a asa AMUSTS ¢ Bite mrone aa ea een iarelats 888,540 436, 542 + 12.4 
Novica Ee eos ais Goce dnp vac tse otchoas toga iaterare ts SOs erase Wievetsle seoe char oes 2, 846, 886 2,985, 262 + 4.9 
Trncenendent SuOTeSs tases sos. eee Cee Re Ce ea ate ale ore eae 4,051,060 4,205,918 + 3.8 
PGCE oo IAs Se See Mi SOOT OCEOCOO COOH otra OnD AciGCeRoTr ee 2,166,085 8,505, 827 + 16.7 
IN Ons -soe bedo Nc aie a oho cose as roreesl heccisectar al Peclors, sisbeuehs saps eteaanstiet 1,884, 976 1,700, 086 — 9.8 


1 Less than 0.05 p.c. 


New Motor Vehicle Sales.—The largest homogeneous group of commodities sold 
within the confines of retail outlets is embodied in the classification ‘‘new motor vehicles’’. 
In the only current* survey of retail trade carried on at the commodity level (all others 
are based on “kind of business”’), new motor vehicles are taken to include private passenger 
cars and taxis, trucks, buses, and other commercial vehicles sold at retail. As shown in 
Table 10, sales of new motor vehicles in 1969 reached a new high of $3,322,879,000, based 
on the actual cost to purchasers (prior to 1967, the data were based on manufacturers’ 
suggested list prices). 


* DBS also produces—on an occasional basis (at present, once every five years)—a comprehensive report on all 
commodities sold in retail outlets. The most recent publication, Retail Commodity Sales, 1968 (Catalogue No. 63- 
518), was released in February 1971. 
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10.— Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1960-69 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
196 Osi cree esctate’s are tare?ovoterate 7 447,771 1,289,073, 000 75,417 285, 754, 000 523,188 1,574, 827,000 
OGL raverars yetteger sieves ohsro1efes oes 437,319 1,290,026, 000 74,160 261,382,000 511,479 1,551, 408,000 
TOG 2a paticictere viatecstore eteuc 502,565 1,482, 407,000 82,645 300, 509, 000 585,210 1, 782,916,000 
LQG Srcercrstaters svete eles. aeavd aisioxe 557,787 1,716,121,000 97, 202 345 , 918,000 654, 989 2,062,039, 000 
LOG See cere ettofereforcvele Poi neiere 616,759 1,936, 258, 000 109,120 401,544,000 725, 879 2,337, 802,000 
LOG Barer caterer cen te erates 708,716 2,267,314,000 122,279 472,015,000 830,995 2,739,329, 000 
196 Gircieecaes ttanivw seis 694,820 2, 274,083,000 132,611 550, 508 , 000 827,431 2, 824,591,000 
LQG TES as seen ee cee 679,435 2,210,309, 000 135, 872 588, 057,000 815,307 2,798, 366,000 
LOGS Reenter nae irc 741,915 2,481, 141,000 147, 538 634, 648, 000 889, 453 3,115,789, 000 
L9G OR acct eters seats 760, 803 2,603, 835, 000 156, 702 719,044,000 917,505 3, 322,879,000 


In recent years, the sales of overseas-manufactured vehicles—both passenger cars and 
trucks—have been increasing at a faster rate than those of Canadian and United States 
manufacture. In addition, the share of the new motor vehicle market held by overseas 
manufacturers has been rising apace; 1969 marked the third consecutive year of growth in 
the market share of new overseas vehicles. ‘Table 11 shows new motor vehicle sales, by 
type of vehicle and by source of origin, for 1968 and 1969. It will be noted that one out 
of every seven new vehicles sold during 1969 was an overseas-built model, and that nearly 
one tenth of Canadian sales dollars went toward the purchase of such models. 


11.— Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, by Type and Source, 1968 and 1969 


Units Retail Value 
Type of Vehicle and Source Percentage Percentage 

1968 1969 Change 1968 1969 Change 
1968-69 1968-69 

No. No. $000 $'000 
Passenger CarsSincsccncc secs och 741,915 760,803 + 2.5 2,481,141 2,603,835 + 4.9 
Canadian and U.S. manufacture... 637 , 393 638 , 270 + 0.1 2,238,712 2,308,109 + 3.1 
Overseas manufacture............. 104, 522 122,533 +17.2 242,429 295,726 +220 
Trucks and Buses................. 147,538 156, 702 + 6.2 634, 648 719,044 +13.3 
Canadian and U.S. manufacture... 142,241 149,597 + 5.2 620,184 69,536 +12.8 
Overseas manufacture............. 5,297 7,105 +34.1 14,464 19,508 +34.9 
Totals, All Vehhicles................ 889, 453 917,505 + 3.2 || 3,115,789 | 3,322,879 + 6.6 
Canadian and U.S. manufacture... 779,634 787 , 867 + 1.1 2,858,896 | 3,007,645 + 5.2 
Overseas manufacture............. 109,819 129,638 +18.0 256, 893 315, 234 +23.7 


Direct Selling.—Consumer goods, in addition to being sold in retail stores, often 
reach the household user through other more direct channels of distribution—commonly 
described as ‘direct selling’. These channels are characterized by the fact that the com- 
modities handled bypass the retail outlet completely in moving from manufacturer to 
distributor to household consumer. The DBS periodically carries out surveys of two 
distinct forms of direct selling: merchandise sales of vending machine operators, and of 
manufacturers* and distributors specializing in direct-sales methods. 


Vending Machine Operators——This survey is designed to measure the value of 
sales made through automatic vending machines owned or operated by vending machine 
firms, including soft drink bottlers engaged in vending activities on a regular year-round 
basis. In 1969, such sales reached a new high of $142,909,600, 12.5 p.c. above the 1968 
total of $127,058,600. Although exact information on the number of vending machines 
and ancillary equipment used during 1969 is not available, the sample survey of that year 
indicated a possible total of 97,500 vending machines in operation—1,633 more than in 1968. 
It may be of some interest to note that there were 981 microwave and infra-red ovens, as 


* See Manufactures Chapter, Sect. 2, pp. 794-799. 
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well as 1,848 coin and bill changers, in use during 1968; if these numbers remained constant 
between 1968 and 1969, the total of all machines in 1969 would have exceeded, for the first 
time, the 100,000 mark. 


12.— Vending Machine Operators, 1960-69 


Year Firms Machines Sales 
No. No. $ 
§21 47,770 38,710,800 
579 65,028 44,959,700 
600 73,397 57,799,200 
673 78,477 67,580,000 
651 75,392 78,561,800 
ENT 8 SS AGE AAI 3 ORO OCOSLUT S ROTERAEEICES SC AIRES GRIER DS OCIS cE ariel ae eae 764 85,091 89,815,400 
NOUR eC he cravat s alas SIulart none eiars i tras Sn era ainus HGfalsl ei atauourawaiee ee eare 769 85, 880! 107,539,600 
LO pe me R ET orca vekee rere co raistencrct oie oars Chane alone siti sant'ono erstereIsTO as eeMONT ee 790 93,4411 119,650,900 
EGS eats cio rs ate cs MTORR sues Tos cee chee inye.c-eit ielale Oe w invere-elbalalegeranreueitieeteqce eiesueis « 791 98,6911 127,058, 600 
END ARC Be Re ac ci Ceet ee Beer ara che(oPaats f0,Sre Sts oj 8 Sis ee corerel tga esnivereyers eherehs BASRA 2 2 142,909, 600 
1 Includes microwave and infra-red ovens and coin and bill changers. 2 Not available; see text above re 


sample survey for 1969. 


Although vending machines can be used to distribute many types of commodities, the 
largest proportion of sales has been accounted for consistently by three main lines: tobacco 
products; hot drinks; and cold drinks vended in bottles, cans, cartons and disposable cups. 
In 1969, sales in these three product areas amounted to $114,049,200, an increase of 10.6 p.c. 
over the 1968 total. However, the over-all importance of tobacco products, hot drinks 
and cold drinks is declining. In 1960, these commodities accounted for 87.4 p.c. of all 
merchandise sold in vending machines; by 1969, this proportion had fallen to 79.8 p.c. 
Among commodities sold in vending machines, canned hot foods and canned soups, fresh 
foods and pastries showed the largest increases in market share during 1968-69. 


13.—Value and Percentage Distribution of Sales by Vending Machine Operators, 
by Product, 1968 and 1969 ‘ 


1968 1969 
Product Percentage Percentage 

Sales of Sales of 

Total Total 
$ $ 
PHOLIACCOIDTOCUGUS tae eels cforetectaonnre le cf Soletesaets ae oie es akeve wr 63,030,144 49.6 68, 236, 300 47.8 
ECRCE CATA SA Se re A aicioie Sein ee aay CDOs saree’ 329,868 0.3 290,100 0.2 
Milirrniclinail products tsa nceaed asst oeeees cuneie mice s 6 3,099,613 2.4 3,437,500 2.4 
Cold Drinks— 

Vended in bottles, cans or cartonS..............0.ee0e: 9,398,393 7.4 10,351, 400 16”? 
Vendediinrdisposableicups., voce tte oc ceases cent neeas 12,885,831 10.1 14,323,900 10.0 
Hot drinks (coffee, tea, hot chocolate and cup-vended soup)} 17,813,568 14.0 21,137, 600 14.8 
Bulk (unwrapped) confectionery...............20eeee eee ees 1,482,788 1.2 1,522,400 eT 
Pedelkaged Comtectonery des estse oe o.si00.0f's ait rns ee Riser sieve 4,942,058 3.9 5, 874.100 4.1 
EY tg oie Be, Bi cle RE etek LE et ae ee 6,040,045 4.8 7,258,900 Leet 
Canned hot foods and canned soup........02....c0ceccesaes 1,440,334 ea 1,827,200 1.3 
Fresh foods (sandwiches, salads, casseroles, hot dogs, etc.) 6, 357, 623 5.0 8,472,100 5.9 
Other foods (fruit, potato chips, etc.)...........cceceeeeees 190,673 0.2 ) 178.100 0.1 

LOCDET HODAOOR AUCINB ys Se Se holier istyelen Nearness aa eee 47,622 i i i 
POtAIS; All PYOGUCES str. race creo einen ere 127,058,560 100.0 142,909, 600 100.0 


1 Less than 0.05 p.c. 


Direct Selling by Manufacturers and Specialist Agencies.—The first annual survey of 
direct selling, covering manufacturers and selected agencies specializing in direct-sales 
methods, was taken in 1966. Table 14 shows that, over the four-year period 1966-69, such 
direct sales increased by more than 15 p.c., rising from $617,089,000 to $712,088,000. 
Among the industries surveyed, the largest share of sales was accounted for by manufac- 
turers and distributors of dairy products (23.6 p.c.); newspapers and magazines (18.0 p.c.); 
cosmetics (9.5 p.c.); books (8.2 p.c.); bakery products (7.2 p.c.); and electrical appliances 
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(7.0 p.c.)—nearly three quarters of all direct sales covered. The greatest growth, however, 
occurred primarily in other areas: direct sales of kitchenware and appliances rose 62.4 p.c.; 
clothing, 55.4 p.c.; nursery seeds, stock and fertilizer, 42.9 p.c.; and cosmetics, 34.4 p.c. 


The channels of distribution employed by direct sellers in 1969 were very similar to 
those utilized in earlier years. As shown in Table 15, door-to-door sales in that year 
accounted for 72 p.c. of total sales, mail-order requests (excluding the mail-order business 
of Canadian department stores) amounted to 19 p.c., and sales from manufacturers’ premises 
were 6 p.c.; the remaining 3 p.c. was sold by various other methods of contacting the cus- 


Percentage 
Change 
1966-69 


— 

— 
events neshednen Le ore itleku lel 16 se sey e he 
ON PTF COON ENIOWOP 


+15.4 


Through 
Other 
Channels! 


p.c, 


w 


tomer. 
14.— Direct Selling by Manufacturers and Specialist Agencies, 1966-69 
Commodities 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Meatwhishtand poultryz-ceiet cence secon anit ete 5,408 4,925 5, 873 6,672 
Hrozentiood: plaviss. (yas caer cwat otek ows oes Coe eee cele aee 21,799 23,072 27,754 24,840 
Fruits, vegetables, juices and health foods................ 5,766 5,607 4,839 5, 289 
TO EAA i eele LUC aon pes GROnO DAC) GODCOO COT COnCsOloSOOn 177,987 | 178,152 | 166,468 | 168,000 
Balcony: products: aspire heciaise otek a usuateeereeniaeloniemete ns 67,269 64, 159 56,400 51,300 
Canvas awnings. tents, ebOiossacidcecs ssiceseloes © einete veces 2,845 3,451 3,185 2,615 
Gig thin gr Rea oe success aorta sind tave tame a aalswine sare 8, 767 8,667 13,661 13, 628 
Rr POOASES: peicormec toon sien th lei lasitievaticiosiriw xeric eters 2,455 2,590 2,709 2,167 
MPRITTTEURO trons keer ete erase eae lesb eet aene oe case aero eI 5, 286 5, 523 4,969 5,764 
Stamps, coins and personal stationery..............00+e00+ 5,634 5,950 6,105 6,532 
BOOKS. ceenanettosione meni: eater ocd yelntaispsisi speraye tateterecavonzesseress 45 , 332 51,164 52,290 58, 087 
Newspapers and magazines. .cnciec one cnceccicciie nemmasnils 103,743 | 116,716 | 125,928 | 128,364 
Kitchentvare andrutensilseee soso nies ae tema aie ence 16,315 18,431 26,137 26,497 
Wlectricaltanpliances schon... 1. senate essramiovare meee sscieeites 32,279 34,617 44,626 49,778 
Nursery seeds, stock and fertilizer.............00e0ee ees 3,509 3,957 4,159 5,016 
Pharmaceuticals and medicines................seeeececees 5,377 5,219 5,423 6.491 
Brushes, brooms, soaps and cleaners............eeeeereeee 17,414 17,428 20,398 20,679 
(GORMEEICS Fat oosreice a eter once Os TTL SoerD ONE: 50,102 54,353 64,314 67,337 
WHONOFTAp lH! FECOLAS h, oss) jets svaslevr do velns #2 Hass eimere lies aoe seis 14, 453 18,140 16, 852 14,158 
Miscellaneous seen srw acs ccs ot ee oe ee aeee ata e eee 25,399 27,151 45,340 48,874 
Totals, All Commodities........................ 617,089 | 649,271 | 697,430 | 712,088 
1 Includes leather goods, jewellery and silverware, aluminum products, textiles, boats, other foods and beverages, 
etc. 
15.—Methods of. Distribution of Direct Sales, 1969 
By Door- | By Mail ree 
Commodities to-boor or factur eee 
Canvassing | Telephone Praises 
p.c p.c p.c. 
Ment itishrand (oul bry, <rereatettetiiiaee oisra les aleratsierarstats stneutatctape eleter® _ 96 
TrozenyOoOamplansyurat entetect eek Galeton crocusts CADANSREN oat reemreio rele: 1 53 46 
Fruits, vegetables, juices and health foods...................5: 98 a — 
ID ainyspro Giucts a eresersiaiceiiclete eter late ieee cleo eesiniva Magatottale areve stat ohtrs 100 _ _— 
Bakerys productse ew. cis cele verdes eters orn hehe Rea ose NS ieee as 100 — — 
@anvas awnings tents, Cbeise.caxsee acts Said te chide Haves ae Sarees oe 12 13 75 
(Gr AsV eR OAS a Oran OON oo OSA Oe mmmone orion Don ote ae a are 66 13 
WAITS OOUS reer e siete ature el ote Meese ors el aceieh Oe RRR Toh use aso tatee — _ 100 
Eritrea eae eters ee ets fo Natta cane SER ote ators Sete ae 99 
Stamps, coins and personal stationery...............0e+2ec008s 95 sf 
BOOKS 2 Gash. i ees «Gye cP solace sfetater ate che 1 atdhats, deanale Pre Sessler 43 56 1 
Newspanersian dma ga zines ak: secaereioeocictiokeiteblealeimeconmin 79 13 1 
Kitchenwareian ditensils yenuae cise Semis arceres Ser tnnereiemtoate i 81 12 de 
PMlectricalvanplinnces semen neice se cee eles aisoeeereiaioiees 61 36 3 
Nurseryseeds stockiand swerbtilizer.-)-t a.5 0 en-le toes creo ee — 78 22 
Pharmaceuticals and medicines, 2. 0.e.ecedes ses eeeenece eens 93 i 2 
Brushes, brooms, soaps and cleanerS.............ceeeeeeeeeeees 100 — _— 
COSMECLICS SE Neca ictet peecieteraleaecterttsin nl daieeofite relste tere nicistastewsiers 98 oe — 
Phonopraphirecordsy ese aon centiatek Ootios aoe oe oe eet nee ae _ 100 _— 
Mis cellancousss 4005) a sitexas sarc ich eoae rane Menem aaa Te cis 39 30 21 
Totals, All Commodities....................c0eeeeeee 72 19 6 


1 Includes roadside stands, market stalls, kiosks, off-premises shows, exhibitions, house parties and other display 


and demonstration avenues. 2 Less than 0.5 p.c. 


3 See footnote to Table 14. 
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Campus Book Stores.—As a supplement to its current retail trade series, the DBS 
has recently initiated a survey of book stores located on the campuses of universities and 
other post-secondary educational institutions. The pilot study was undertaken in the 
Spring of 1969, covering the academic years 1966-67 and 1967-68, and a subsequent survey 
produced a full range of data relating to the 1968-69 year. Table 16 provides summary 
data on the sales of campus book stores for the three years. 


16.—Ketail Sales in Campus Book Stores, Academic Years Ended 1967-69 


Academic Years Ended— 
Percentage 
Province and Items Sold Change 

1967 1968 1969 1967-69 

$’000 $’000 $’000 

Province 
AMUN GA OPEREP IONE fcc aces area oo cherercialeierieie cielo SELe Votre: 1,676 2,022 2,485 +45.3 
ING vamscOllas. meen te Mein tains ar nen aetna: 706 840 1,064 +60.7 
New: Bruns wick:t tc. astoas o cseits wateomaaneba tenis ere 636 T44 935 +47.0 
Oe DEO Ee ry emcee teste aisles va Slane wiesa es: Slate Asvere a talaew Nae ose 3,640 4,564 5,615 +54.3 
Chea LO este tated fort cic fas der, cca nyerores seins cihealags ave olstorn Maa steterene 7,318 8, 927 12,259 +67.5 
LEENA OF 55 doc 5 CBSO eRe SES Dee Ie CEE MAGE ee aN 1,198 1,346 1,556 +29.9 
Saskatchewan........... CNTR See eer ee ee 1,199 1,340 1, 505 425.5 
PAS DEM DER CEI os) neh aan wists eee oe ee eee ions 1,753 2,350 3,197 +82.4 
Jominaetatd Olal Ue ona een Se ono Sogn ee see eee re sam One 2,813 3,158 obvi +27.0 
SR OCAIS eta Siac i noe een IEA on ae 19,596 23,707 30,140 +53.8 
Items Sold 

AMS aril etoe) (ecb 2506 nappies oes SORE CORED Oe OMOEA Ee oe oe ane Ss 20, 226 
14,638 +62.9 

META SID OO KEES Matyi eR rioe tires oe raiate osc OR Cees ) 3,619 
DPoawonery anc supplies:s.a ase acicen cies nee reer 3,194 4,255 +33. 2 
Miscallancoust sere cax.cce setts ae trees Criss nero ates 1,764 a 2,040 +15.6 

1 Includes all professional and educational books, 2 Includes both hard cover and paper backs. 3 In- 


cludes newspapers, magazines, periodicals and sundries. 


Wholesale Trade 

The sales of wholesale merchants,* as estimated in the course of a monthly sample 
survey of such establishments, have increased consistently over the past several years. 
In 1969, they reached a new high of $18,046,000,000, nearly 6 p.c. above the $17,038,000,000 
recorded during 1968. Consumer goods wholesalers experienced a 6.9-p.c. increase in 
sales, compared with a 5.1-p.c. rise for wholesalers of industrial goods. Only in the latter 
category were there declines in any specific trades; the sales of coal and coke, grain and farm 
machinery wholesalers were all lower in 1969 than in the previous year. 


Table 17 shows the annual sales of wholesale merchants in 26 kind-of-business group- 
ings during the period 1965-69. These data reflect changes in the wholesale trade series 
brought about by revisions to a 1964 benchmark, updating the figures from the previous 
(1961) base. The intercensal revisions, parts of which are included here, were published 
in a special report released by DBS in April 1969 entitled Wholesale Trade, 1951-1968 


(Catalogue No. 63-515). 


* Excludes manufacturers’ sales branches, agents and brokers, primary product dealers, and petroleum bulk 
plants and distributors; see Wholesale Trade, December 1969 (Catalogue No. 63-008). 
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17.—Sales of Wholesale Merchants, by Kind of Business, 1965-69 


Nore.—Components may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Percentage 
Kind of Business 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 Change 
1968-69 
$000,000 | $'000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 
Consumer Goods Trades...................- 6,550 6,956 7,437 8,012 8,562 + 6.9 
Automotive parts and accessories............ 551 594 644 703 816 +16.1 
Motor vehicles........ Ate Eo Re OE 211 194 220 324 335 + 3.4 
Druvsmandeanrug sundries ..eeen deem anise 326 363 388 412 452 + 9.7 
@lothinganddfurnishings:.ssceeeeec cee eee 175 179 189 197 201 + 2.0 
UNO AKT atic Q Oe AEN OO er SAMA CESeS Gp 39 41 41 43 44 ae ae 
Other textiles and clothing accessories....... 306 305 315 322 343 + 6.5 
Household electrical appliances.............. 298 346 378 401 458 +14.2 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks....... 557 600 667 715 758 + 6.0 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.................- 358 370 386 431 454 + 5.3 
Meat and dairy products............0.e0e00 397 448 463 469 ‘ll + 9.0 
HIOORCOVELIN GS tren cece eanieinnrterte 105 105 109 111 121 + 9.0 
Groceries and food specialties............... 2,240 2,396 2,550 2,746 2,884 + 5.0 
EV aTrO Ware teenie aceite otenranvaciteinccetayetiie sles 454 484 491 494 513 + 3.8 
@therconsumer goods s....eccs)es-e sees eee 535 531 596 645 672 + 4.2 
Industrial Goods Trades.................... 7,858 8,594 8,814 9,026 9,484 + 5.1 
Coal and (coke Ferries tt toves Phe wis ors orsiaraiatekotn ays 97 84 82 72 68 — 5.6 
(CRE Wena navy Gonos AOL DEO HAO ORtR One ec 1,306 1,418 1, 459 1,443 1,248 —13.5 
Electrical wiring supplies, construction mate- 

rials, apparatus and equipment............ 232 277 290 298 323 + 8.4 
Other construction materials and supplies, 

HONE (iets ha NEO Ger eGo rocananegnnooadaee 1,752 1,929 2,006 2,205 2,375 ae det! 
HAT IN MIN AC HINT: erates meteferarccleiarieielemtecanvare ts 640 723 736 630 597 — 5.2 
Industrial and transportation equipment and 

SUPPLIES acca ssyoisselasoscravs or siodolevars a siayalel eso cetaatocevels 1,421 1,594 1,599 1,607 1,814 +12.9 
Commercial, institutional and service equip- 

Ment: andisippliesa seca eee Aces oe 260 309 356 377 416 +10.3 
Newsprint, paper and paper products......... 322 364 372 392 408 + 4.1 
Scientific and professional equipment........ 167 199 229 243 268 +10.3 
ronvandis teel’s @ yr enero cise siete teins 501 539 530 534 634 +18.7 
Janksandcscrap wey. marie eerie en eae 329 354 348 350 406 +16.0 
Otherindustrialigoodsi i ..cnwae eee es sr 831 803 809 876 927 Sie tats) 

Totals; All Tradesy.ccngs sass 14,408 15,550 16,250 17,038 18,046 + 5.9 


In addition to the major monthly survey of wholesale merchants, two annual surveys 
of wholesale sales at the commodity level are also undertaken by DBS—farm implements 
and equipment, and construction machinery and equipment. It should be noted that 
estimates of farm implement and equipment sales are also published monthly, in aggregate 
form, based on the data reported by a panel of major-line companies. 
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Farm Implements and Equipment.—Sales of farm implements and equipment (valued 
at wholesale prices) declined in 1969 for the second consecutive year. The sales total of 
$344,309,000 was 8.9 p.c. lower than the comparable 1968 figure of $378,131,000. However, 
sales declines were limited to the three Prairie Provinces of Manitoba (—21.9 p.c.), Sas- 
katchewan (—25.7 p.c.) and Alberta (—11.0 p.c.). Saskatchewan, which formerly ac- 
counted for the largest share of farm implements and equipment sales (in 1969, it was 
Ontario), experienced the greatest decline for the third consecutive year. Table 18 gives 
data on sales for 1965-69; sales of repair parts, not shown, were $65,751,000 in 1969, 2.8 p.c. 
higher than the record $63,955,000 reached in the previous year. 


18.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province and by Major Group, 1965-69 


Note.—Data are based on a commodity survey and therefore exclude sales of other products and receipts from 
oo activities, including repairs, carried out by respondents. The figures are not comparable with those given 
in Table 17. 


Percentage 
Province and Major Group 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 Change 
1968-69 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Province 
PA CIBNGIC ITO VANCES «),.:6,0.40e/cofors saree 29 9,049 11,259 13,101 11,727 11,808 + 0.7 
MPO OC oer eee teats ach cslujaiter apenas 31,664 38, 874 49,495 49,428 53,449 + 8.1 
CUNT TA COS 8 9 pers Ascii Cie eee ea 72,936 87,085 96,865 89,124 92, 832 + 4.2 
Manitoba... Wace seatiuslspatedovereaacetsts 49 341 55,774 50, 923 44,451 34,719 —21.9 
PAS KAUCHEWAL Nt csr et aoe cen oe on 118,768 126,201 116, 453 92,103 68, 402 —25.7 
AUIS Ss Phe a ee ek 82,218 89, 403 95,777 80,571 71,724 —11.0 
eiiis no Colm bitenn aan gcse none 7,348 8,318 9,685 10,727 11,375 + 6.0 
PP OUAIS Sor aro Seca arise ais 371,324 416,914 432,299 378,131 344,309 — 8.9 
Major Group 

Tractors and engines 122,021 149, 467 153, 064 128, 829 118,631 — 7.9 
PRCIIPLIS arte Meh s eetsok ts, eects aeee 17,228 19,659 20,864 15,967 10,903 —31.7 

Tilling, cultivating and weeding 

RUACHINGT YM ote: ce Shee ws 23,537 28,807 33,763 28,687 22,463 —21.7 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing 

THACOINELY critics nie dese ae eere ts 15,743 20,117 23,607 19,134 16,440 —14.1 
HAVING MACHINE: jiécccchewed oviereiesier 29,984 29, 853 27,9525 26,397 23,231 —12.0 
Harvesting machinery.............. 113,074 110, 032 107,213 99,042 69, 156 —30.2 
Machines for preparing crops for 

TERE Tid SCN TACOS ot (0) lt 51> BO Een Root 12,894 15,378 14,900 14,895 18,849 +26.5 
Farm wagons, boxes and sleighs..... 4,376 5,740 6,795" 7,258 8,784 +21.0 
Bare nuipMents se-c shew ase co anoee 7,387 10,078 12,775 12,702 19,540 +53.8 
Farm dairy machinery and equip- 

SIGH Se eeesba Ene nace te oercee 8,025 6,816 9,006 8,441 10,598 +25.6 
Spraying and dusting equipment..... 2,385 3,406 4,017 3,716 4,397 +18.3 
Pumps and irrigation equipment and 

miscellaneous farm equipment?.... 14,670 17,561 18, 343 13, 063 2 Bi +63.2 


1 Designated as ‘‘Miscellaneous farm equipment’ prior to 1967. 


Construction Machinery and Equipment.—This survey, which was first undertaken for 
the year 1967 and since repeated for 1969, was designed to measure the sales of Canadian 
distributors and direct sales of manufacturers to end-users in the construction machinery 
and equipment field and to assess the revenue derived from rentals. As shown in Table 19, 
total sales and rental revenue amounted to $705,724,000, almost 80 p.c. of which was 
realized through the sale of new machinery and equipment. The 1969 survey for the first 
time produced additional information on the disposal of new construction machinery and 
equipment to end-users through such arrangements as first rental, demonstration or loan; 
the value of such machinery and equipment reached $52,366,509 in 1969. 
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19.—Sales and Rentals of Construction Machinery and Equipment, by Major 
Commodity Group, 1969 


New Machinery and Equipment 


Used 
Ttem Sold Outright Supplied by Machinery Rental 
to End-Users Other Arrangement1 and Revenue 
Equipment 
Units Value Units Value 
$ $ $ $ 

Mractors .crawler-tyDe-sem see ie snails 1,776 | 75,251,568 272 | 15,091,080 | 28,117,703 | 9,598,407 

Tractors, wheel-typeGaacmnsneccccee ce ve alien 818 | 11,144,768 33 733, 328 2,634,957 980,354 

Front-end loaders, wheel-type............... 1,393 | 55,553,286 174 | 9,455,677 | 8,794,201 5, 108,003 

Tractor and front-end loader attachments... 813 | 3,270,642 ae x 709,973 182,053 

Scrapers, dig-carry-haul..5............0-.-0: 81 | 6,803,018 27 | 2,128,984 | 4,148,139 | 1,506,961 
Dump wagons, semi-trailers, heavy duty, 

Offehighwayshaulersten annette seth ane 179 | 16,529,005 14 | 1,452,800 | 1,430,150 | 1,325,706 

Excavator/cranes, crawler-mounted.......... 227 | 17,392,339 53 4,457,966 4,708,348 2,618,911 


Excavator/cranes, tire-mounted............. 213 | 15,028,385 75 | 5,144,668 2,041,223 1,873,695 
Excavator/crane attachments............... 157 586, 942 _ — 74,980 


Tower and climbing cranes.................. 26 1,082,958 Se ke 732/155 1,295,620 
Mrenchersjandiditcherss snc enone 132 | 2,146,842 32 189,816 474,351 158, 138 
Graders amotonr premiere a eines 427 | 14,167,121 43 2,006, 162 3,633,414 969, 683 
moggingiskid ders erates ce omens 1,230 | 20,387,238 he ~ 6,091,091 3,809,707 
Rollers, road, self-propelled................. 163 1, 246, 283 15 264,899 577, 252 377, 698 
Compactors svibracoLyae eee eee 67 | 1,165,919 9 169,778 662,921 993,537 
Rollers and compactors, hand-guided, motor- 
1Zecl eal lub yp esata cent ieee ee roe 540 1,329,220 182 566,615 401, 404 941,402 
Air compressors, portable................... 620 5,339, 426 88 1,448,108 2,654, 258 3,985, 463 
Rock drills ea eeeer wen eer rane 866 4, 358, 258 35 765,541 | 1,463,448 1,218,501 
lettenech Compe VOvouwearandcosonsacdaeooakedss 5,632 | 2,970,447 595 622,662 499,979 1,364,647 
Contractorstoolss-- eee hee eens ake 1,837 1,006, 052 189 122,510 152,859 523,177 
Conereteimachinerys .m...00 4s) eee eee 539 | 7,439,746 A ee 525,334 253,011 
Asp nalize quipimenttanyss item n ieee cere ieee cle 87 4,843, 688 35 = 673,995 5% 
Aggregate processing equipment............. 664 | 13,679,094 16 838,479 | 3,234,928 699, 625 
All other construction machinery and equip- 
TOYS Matis od ORO TICE a DRC eae Ree Aas 85,032,417 see 1,777,312 | 10,098,039 | 12,639,712 
All repairs and consumable parts............ we |192,636, 437 a Ass 8,276,972 ete 
Totals, AllItems................... . 569,391, 099 ee 52,366,509 | 92,812,074 | 52,520,589 


1 Includes: first rental, first demonstration and first loans. 


Service Trades 


Hotels.—In addition to its annual hotel survey (Catalogue No. 63-204), DBS also 
reports semi-annually on the trend of hotel receipts in Canada, based on results obtained 
from a panel of hotels having 50 or more rooms. Table 20 shows that the receipts of such 
hotels increased by more than 31 p.c. during the 1965-69 period. The best results were 
experienced in British Columbia and Alberta, and the poorest in Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island (combined) and in Saskatchewan. On a year-to-year basis, the greatest 
rise took place between 1966 and 1967, as Canada’s Centennial-year celebrations produced 
a significant volume of hotel business. The let-down from 1967 to 1968 was most acutely 
felt in Quebec, which had shown the greatest increase in the previous year. From 1968 
to 1969, hotel receipts in most provinces (except New Brunswick and Saskatchewan) 
increased at a faster rate than in the previous year. Alberta and Quebec, in particular, 
registered sizable increases during 1969. In contrast, hotel receipts in Saskatchewan 
have been trending downward, with successively smaller rates of growth each year from 
1966 onward. 
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20.—Percentage Change in Hotel Receipts, by Province, 1965-69 


Province 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1965-69 

Pere rourneh AN ecetee cies. aisles wcostoraversia a le ne ose naam 
Prince Edward Island...........0.-ss sess se eee, } eke Te + 1.9 gta 0.4 
NGM AICO ates itvdaac, swe ci hone a alie recs + 4.9 + 3.2 + 8.1 +10.4 +29.2 
ENG SUMS WACK esac iocrerdials Me cien/ng sel aieiea arene + 2.9 + 3.2 +10.2 + 3.3 +20.9 
ERT OR tia. SRY OSA OCIS Bie Ge GARE i or metric + 8.5 +19.9 —20.7 +12.0 +15.5 
RODENT Sere Ste Nea tale aieisinls Sas Patel SMI eu Rak Olas + 7.0 +13.3 + 2.8 + 8.5 +35.2 
REAICOD Are aR Is San oe alnc aot ance REPT Ores + 4.5 +11.0 + 7.1 + 8.0 +34,2 
SSRN GOGO TN yee 8 fers nics rs Gia tavagtenreratels eo adovaser? Sem + 2.5 + 5.5 + 3.2 + 1.6 +13.4 
EAD OUD ME SAE Sno ac«, opera vores wintnla: cM ancrorn ies aie + 7.8 + 4.5 +12.7 +14.9 +45.9 
Parise @OLUIM DIE avec ee Mare Se ocie ns momen ee +12.3 + 8.4 + 9.8 + 9.8 +46.8 
Qanad ar bi sre a. cae + 7.7 412.5 — 1.4 + 9.9 +31.3 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Restaurants.—The same forces that shaped hotel business during recent years were 
also evident in another large area of the service trades—restaurants and other eating places. 
It was these forces that produced the largest year-over-year increase in Quebec between 
1966 and 1967, and that resulted in the largest decline in the same province between 1967 
and 1968. As indicated in Table 21, restaurant receipts rose by more than $200,000,000 
(20.0 p.c.) over the 1965-69 period. The largest percentage growth took place in Alberta 
(43.2 p.c.) and British Columbia (34.1 p.c.) and the smallest in Newfoundland and Sas- 
katchewan. An absolute decline was recorded in only one province—Saskatchewan. 


21.—_Restaurant Receipts, by Province, 1965-69 


Percentage 
Province 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 Change 
1965-69 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

Wewlonndlandinmart: dete seas sink 10,736 11,704 11,691 10,541 11,205 + 4.4 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,938 3,225 3220 3,385 3,211 + 9.3 
NOVA OCOUA IN nm acene ano: cuscnu doce 24,416 25,512 27,381 28, 337 29,093 +19.2 
INGw Bruns WIC. nit: oco noe cs oacen 19,634 20,765 21,543 22,643 24,149 +23.0 
NEWCCs ccna nare sue e eon oe NERS 341,714 364, 555 403, 494 395, 228 405,358 +18.6 
HOMUATIOS Seo stoners oe eels Bie isigts 351, 502 380, 284 393,651 405, 880 409 , 306 +16.4 
MIATLOD Eker ctine ae eres Vos sravene ac: 47,161 49,676 51,453 53, 582 56,491 +19.8 
Saakatchewan, -ccsces .scisisccslente 40, 266 42,219 41,904 42,009 38, 428 — 4.6 
PRA OL Lae. Sec cis esti dials BAat he cee 69,946 77,850 85,039 92,893 100, 154 +43.2 
ribs bi @ Olam Disease sade snoe eens 90,931 102, 562 99,594 111,613 121,971 +34.1 
@anadarenc soe eee oe 999,244 | 1,078,352 | 1,138,973 | 1,166,111 | 1,199,366 +20.0 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Motion Picture Theatres.—In 1968,* the receipts of motion picture theatres, both 
regular and drive-in, reached their highest level in the past 14 years—and the highest level 
ever for drive-ins alone. The total of $113,697,252 received was 9.8 p.c. higher than in 
1967 and the amount of amusement taxes collected rose to $8,199,630, up 13.6 p.c. over the 
previous year. The increase in revenues was not evenly split; drive-in theatre receipts 
grew at a somewhat faster rate (+14.9 p.c.) than those of regular motion picture theatres 
(+9.1 p.c.). In contrast to the revenue and tax increases, the number of admissions for 
all types of theatres declined in 1968 for the fourth successive year, dropping 0.4 p.c. to 
97,188,785. As in previous years, the decline in admissions was restricted to regular thea- 
tres, which lost nearly 600,000 customers between 1967 and 1968, 


* Latest data available at time of writing. 
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22._Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1967 and 1968 
1967 1968 
Item 
Regular Drive-in Total Regular Drive-in Total 

Establishments............ No. 1,156 253 1,409 1,148 261 1,409 
Receipts from admissions... $ | 90,804,524 | 12,759,308 | 103,563,832 || 99,041,543 | 14,655,709 | 113,697,252 
Amusement taxes.......... 6, 428,709 787,325 7,216,034 7,267,592 932,038 8,199, 630 
Pardeadmissionse si. serine No. | 85,530,648 | 12,042,246 97,572,894 || 84,936,845 | 12,251,940 97,188,785 
Employees— 

Mallee ne i eitsarecires sestans No 5, 865 1,481 7,346 5,923 1,529 7,452 

Bemalemen. nn ere recn s 4,695 1,231 5,926 5,041 1,347 6,388 
Salaries and wages......... $ | 20,214,706 | 3,199,556 23,414,262 || 21,355,685 | 3,691,379 25,047,064 


Film Exchanges.—During 1968,* films were distributed by 56 companies through 
120 offices located across Canada. These exchanges had total receipts of $64,653,218 - 
compared with $56,551,239 in 1967 and paid $4,733,799 in salaries and wages to 761 em- 
ployees. (The activities of the National Film Board of Canada are not included here; they 
are covered in the Board’s Annual Report, available from Information Canada, Ottawa.) 


Receipts from the rental of films increased by $8,087,642 (14.4 p.c.) during 1968 to 
reach a new high of $64,186,740. Revenue derived from rentals for theatrical use amounted 
to $43,624,234, for television use $19,682,511 and for other (non-theatrical) use $879,995. 
In addition, $25,893 was derived from the sale of advertising and $440,585 from other 
sources. New films released for theatrical bookings numbered 1,047, of which 649 were 
feature films, 114 cartoons, 166 newsreels and 118 other short subjects. Of the 649 feature 
films, 314 originated in the United States, 121 in France, 80 in Italy, 52 in Britain, eight in 
Canada and 74 in other countries. 


23.—_Summary Statistics of Film Exchanges, 1965-68 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 

@omp antes ers access vier hale receives evanrole ee byorre re s No. 63 62 57 56 
Hxchange1o fess esc cmicn sratiescniessarteletet. Sotetes cf 128 126 116 120 
Average Employees— 

IN EN cieeiees sean ce aCe ae BO cescevatenieas aot o ote No 394 414 376 351 

Hem alle Nira thereesreictnc orsterste aw terererelarereretenaeierersts ss 373 399 387 410 
Salaries and Wages— 

LN BAM Me crssclonevs any ctosstavorenParotevel ortareseteren everett $ 2,743,629 3,049,039 3,196, 152 3,149,205 

ECE) oot: Kolar obama eat cecaeet Oeueu retreat stats ties SO yee b $ 1,268,080 1,376, 208 1,471,448 1,584, 594 
Receipts— 

iL MAMeN valS ernest ects cons eee Waites rie eee $ 46, 206,778 53,039, 160 56,099,098 64, 186,740 

Salevotiadwentising sesame echidna cletioe: $ 85, 503 40, 258 34, 494 25,893 

OtMer SOURCES: Sa aentih so orotate a iierceeaaCeer $ 844,766 309, 745 417,647 440,585 


Motion Picture Production.—In 1969, there were 89 private (non-government) 
firms engaged principally in the production and printing of motion picture films and film- 
strips for industry, government, education and entertainment purposes. These firms 
employed 1,127 persons, paid $7,680,062 in salaries and wages, and had a gross revenue of 
$26,864,914, slightly lower than in 1968. Excluded from these data are television stations 
and two private firms engaged only partially in motion picture production; the latter 
produced 21 commercial advertising films, all for television use. 


* Latest data available at time of writing. 
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24.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Production by Private Firms, 1965-69 
Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
TV ETIos ce ry Race ace No. 74 82 93 95 89 
RATIO SEES essa stare “s 891 944 1,161 1,186 1,127 
Salaries and wages!............... $ 4,687,194 4,852, 789 6,668,977 7,415,928 7, 680, 062 
RerosetrOViene fo... LAr menaee en $ | 14,257,262 | 17,943,784 | 22,734,605 | 26,901,602 | 26,864,914 
Producuioucs ete. Canes. c. $ 8,639,688 | 11,458,394 | 14,475,088 | 16,060,025 | 15,248,054 
Printing and laboratory....... $ 4,548, 402 5,110,540 7,646,162 9,917, 026 10,190,191 
OLAS ec) sane aes ate $ 1,074,222 1,874, 850 713, 855 924, 561 1, 426, 669 


1 Excludes proprietors of unincorporated businesses. 


Table 25 shows the motion picture production records of both private industry and 
government agencies during 1968 and 1969. Of the 5,515 films produced in Canada in 


1969, 5,429 were in the English or French languages. 


During that year, Canadian motion 


picture production fell significantly below the 1968 level of activity; production by private 


firms declined 31.7 p.c. and by government agencies, 13.6 p.c. 


In total, private and govern- 


ment film producers printed 4,005,200 ft. of 8mm film, 49,320,793 ft. of 16mm film and 
4,006,987 ft. of 35 mm film in black and white; and 1,201,925 ft. of 8mm film, 47,389,572 ft. 
of 16mm film and 9,702,797 ft. of 35mm film in colour. 
‘sound motion pictures of five minutes or longer duration made for other than Canadian 


sponsors. 


Included in these figures were 13 


. 25.—Canadian Motion Picture Production, 1968 and 1969 


Private Industry e eh 
Year and Type of Production NAN: am 
. Other P ment Govern- 
Quebec | Ontario pacing Total wont 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1968 
Films in English or French.................... 2,824 4,028 424 75276 549 7,825 
Theatrical feature films............0..-0.0000+> 1 1 _ 2 5 7 
Theatrical shorts spss ets onan renters ee — 4 — 4 24 28 
Television entertainment................... 555 72 21 648 _ 648 
Television information or documentary...... 345 193 32 570 28 598 
Non-theatrical (also non- TV) motion pictures 77 327 18 422 152 574 
Silentmotion piebitres<:...04.2cae een eee 6 44] 103 550 130 680 
Television commercials... .060.606.c0.s00066 412 2,180 171 2,763 28 2,791 
sheatre commercials: jia.cueeedeo cee ee ees 8 5 = 13 3 16 
Other (newsreels, news clips, trailers, titles, 
ELC Noes hehe bares cldmeae cree hela ae 1,415 701 74 2,190 176 2,366 
SMEG Au MsLrINS ser cap yeeros 1 11 1 13 — 13 
Sound flmstrips sek oe aa ee eee 4 93 4 101 3 104 
Films in Other than English or French....... 1 13 = 14 70 84 
1969 
Films in English or French.................... 1,307 3,330 328 4,965 464 5,429 
Dheatrical featire: fis ete ondeincas eens 11 — —_— 11 8 19 
bestracal shorts. sen. saeceundtecas sansa we 8 5 _ 13 38 51 
Television entertainment.................05. 376 23 5 404 _ 404 
Television information or documentary...... 102 87 28 217 27 244 
Non-theatrical (also non- TV) motion pictures 28 357 20 405 127 532 
Sent motion pictures, cesses een usttelel 9 28 46 83 109 192 
Television commercials... ....200+00000000+ 553 2,519 168 3,240 49 3,289 
Bhneatre commerciale 2. 7c es esnac iene é 10 — 11 5 16 
Other (newsreels, news clips, trailers, titles, 
CEG.) eis octets ae nates scenes tatiana Wome are 147 283 56 486 75 561 
Bulent ims trips saw at seinen laciele aero ees 15 10 1 26 24 50 
SON CLP CUISOTING eve oer earners ciate 48 17 4 69 2 71 
Films in Other than English or French....... 1 14 — 15 71 86 
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Power Laundries, Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—In 1968,* the combined 
receipts of laundries and dry cleaning and dyeing plants increased by 2.1 p.c. over the 
previous year’s level, reaching a new high of $270,628,560. Power laundries reported 
revenues of $108,714,737, 3.3 p.c. higher than in 1967, and dry cleaning and dyeing plants 
reported $161,913,823, an increase of 1.4 p.c. In total, 2,554 laundries, dry cleaners and 
dyers employed 34,488 people and paid out $124,605,691 in salaries and wages. The cost 
of materials and supplies used in their operations amounted to $26,328,214—1.4 p.c. more 
than in 1967. The upward trends reflected in these statistics provide further evidence of 
the increasingly important role that such “personal service’ trades have assumed in the 
economic life of the nation. 


26.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries and Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants, 
by Source of Receipts and by Province, 1966-68 


Power Laundries Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 
Item 
1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 

IP Tavitsteectercer cr rih eaten ass No. 363 362 378 2,107 2,150 2,176 
iimployeesiasaeacceoonkeoee ny: No. 14,054 13,961 13,734 21,379 21,204 20,754 
EIS, rs aN oa Pe teh Sere ce 4,681 4,787 4,663 7,761 7,595 7,245 
Hemialemesrrcccaeeceereesione os 9,378 9,224 9,071 18,628 18,609 13,509 
Salaries and wages............. $ 46,350,537 | 49,091,199 | 50,311,746 || 70,331,119 | 72,678,488 | 74,293,945 


Cost of materials and supplies.. $ 8,054,301 8,652, 528 8,660,336 | 16,935,909 | 17,307,595 | 17,667,878 


Receipts— 
NGAUNG GVA rea akiein eee $ 38,622,581 | 39,140,995 | 39,312,958 || 24,833,258 | 27,456,379 | 26,255, 430 
Cleaning ye ete ae $ 13,278,360 | 14,213,623 | 13,139,394 |[117,206,153 |120,916,131 |124, 120,201 
Rental services. -....+...--++ $ | 42,205,968 | 46,930,357 | 50,621,560 755,918 626,708 | 1,356,633 
“All -othersea wn) Aen cents ie $ 5,314,260 | 4,971,214 | 5,640,825 || 11,094,931 | 10,729,009 | 10,181,559 
Totals, Receipts....... $ | 99,421,169 (105,256,189 [108,714,737 153,890,260 |159, 728,227 |161, 913,823 


By Province— 


Newfoundland,.............. $ 1,663,287 | 1,652,341 | 1,778,744 
Prince Edward Island........ $ GIS; 679) 898,854 726, 255 493/142 | 514/517 | 543,917 
Nova Scotia...........0..... $ | 1,128,633 | 1,151,189 | 1,420,129 | 4,823,480 | 4,766,821 | 5, 192/159 
New Brunswick.............. $ | 1/973,172 | 2/028,063 | 1,887,854 || 2/657,287 | 2.683.145 | 3,071,420 
Cbs Re eta ee cee $ | 26,906,859 | 2819547641 | 28,419,641 || 37,991,524 | 39,358,240 | 38,709,878 
Ontatiotiee cay, Ais bac $ | 39,647,271 | 4210331247 | 44’ 784/938 | 66,255,070 | 69,865,769 | 70/554, 107 
Manitoba $ | 2,801,549 | 4/000,510 | 3,528/792 || 818307353 | 7/697,058 | 7,780/607 
Saskatchewan s | 17801564 | 1,697,308 | 1,939/956 || 5,450,998 | 5,333'895 | 5,507,184 
Alberta  $ | 7/560;050 | 8'0537486 | 8,827/685 || 12/016,450 | 12,803,680 | 13/293/346 
British Columbiat $ | 16,982/398 | 16/639.391 | 17,179/487 |] 13,699,669 | 15,052,761 | 15,473, 461 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Advertising Agencies.—Billings of advertising agencies declined marginally during 
1968* to $426,144,921; commissionable billings (for advertising placed in publications, radio, 
television and other media) and those for market surveys, research and other fees were 
moderately lower than those for 1967, but billings for production work done by agency 
staff increased 9.1 p.c. Although both gross and net revenues fell below their comparable 
1967 levels, the major decline was in net revenue (before income tax) which dropped 21.2 
p.c.; gross revenue fell only fractionally. 


* Latest data available at time of writing. 
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27.—_Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1965-68 

Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 

RRS te OE er eee ea ia er Toren ane eae No 159 165 176 171 
REIT VOCH ORE eer Nal. are wa, see otek nae gS 4,698 4,973 5, 138 4,919 
Ean 8 ons OS a Ree pact reacts CoOOISaee Maran s 2,491 2,674 2,618 2,611 
POMIALG EERE techie eee clad oat Peete ese haeette # 2,207 2,899 2,620 2,408 
IEAERORUATICH WAR OSGeo tetris ok sino eke te seneliel ce $ 37,049, 736 40,771,172 44, 034,036 44,651,258 
LET UTP TE <0 i ieee ce Smartt, © ni RPE eae MN Aes $ 362,559, 347 402,175, 869 429, 595, 237 426,144,921 
Gormirtisstonable «oa. ee coe ens eee $ 354,650,007 392,542,021 420,092, 360 416,627, 895 
Proddevionay ork s.r tence nea eet Reece $ 3,614,697 4,145, 888 4,758, 410 5,184,912 
Marker SUCVGYS; ClCsaghocjoouinncecien sneer $ 4,294,643 6,488, 460 4,749, 467 4,882,114 
SERRA OUCH NONI RINT ted oe ors cities secon Sike cee $ 60,994, 714 66,915, 185 72, 834, 604 72,476, 274 
ommiussionable: billings... 0. ¢...<..0000cc0ee. $ 52,883,006 57,082,209 63,118,282 62,648,503 
PV LOLRED SOUL CES: eee ees oinia « heats cies stints $ 8,111,708 9,832,976 9,716,322 9,827,771 
LS EXE SHE NREUT Gh Rye ya ea renS PREC RMS a i a Go $ 5,712,001 6,578, 493 6,019,603 4,744,010 


Table 28 shows the way in which commissionable billings of advertising agencies were 
allocated among the various media during 1965-68. Although radio’s share remained 
more or less constant over this period, the amount devoted to television advertising in- 
creased from 27.4 p.c. to 30.4 p.c. At the same time, billings for advertising in publications 
declined from 39.5 p.c. to 35.6 p.c. and for other visual advertising forms from 3.7 p.c. to 
2.8 p.c. 


28.—Percentage Distribution of Commissionable Billings, by Medium, 1965-68 


Medium 1965 1966 1967 1968 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 

FEZ) LRG Atel OLS apo tee Seer ter cL anrap sea youeretors YR corer each anereve nateneeieTe a 39.5 38.8 37.2 35.6 
“TREN ESTATE (0) a Tpacare 0d Sel ep aeee oe ARN ae UO ML ne a de gy Pr 27.4 27.8 29.1 30.4 
Other visual ancl. billboards:andsions.7 .cs caus ones ceuie cs Big? 3.4 3.5 2.8 
Cs Eat Se a SE eS pe Oe a ee ee eR 10.4 10.5 13 11.6 
EPO CUCH ONS ALE WO Ic OUC renee tele icici cnet cc ite neals 18.9 19.5 18.5 19.2 
(CURE ao Cla eave, Sao 0 Ce Oe IOC ees eC ane ee On aie 0.1 -- 0.4 0.4 


Funeral Directors.—A survey of funeral directors was undertaken for 1968 as a 
follow-up to a similar enquiry carried out four years earlier. It will be continued on an 
occasional basis to provide the industry (and other users of these statistics) with ratios 
and averages on the costs of funeral services. In 1968, there were 1,392 firms covered in 
the survey, with total receipts of $97,056,229. Average funeral costs ranged from a low 
of $371 in Newfoundland to a high of $689 in Quebec. 


29.—_Summary Statistics on Funeral Directors, 1968 


Average 
: ; ; Total = 
: FE € 
Province Firms Locations Receipte Ga 
No. No. $ $ 
MRP LOT CLAN LE soft ciatereis a lavosierare crecsienheti sien sae emlctontchets ee 14 15 757 , 887 371 
Prince ware l slam Ginn anys ene wii ay eis eae tancts Bers 19 22 515, 338 409 
“STL PERRST C5 9 CURR a Bh eles PLAS ae el eer eerie tie cies ieee mere 71 87 3,510, 062 457 
PEN MST UNS WOK talents Mire, Seno ren ets See a eet Nera aie toes Shere bias 49 58 2,558,517 450 
OLN aise Oe lic ee REN RR gE Rack ei RIEL og. Teneo 425 763 27,129,692 689 
BOEDATNG ce oto ee nee Tee ATR cee ete ceo een iain Mtoe heres 543 592 42,189,551 602 
ETT Eas nets 7 a oR SRE Se. ee ae te 52 63 4,300,740 453 
PROS ar, ae ae ae ee ESA Shee nic 0 One Roe 7 108 3,993, 868 441 
ui oie ah Le Oey SERS, & Sen RN pe ee Cree GE A ee SE 58 98 5,128,316 431 
British Columbia, Yukon and Northwest Territories........ 84 97 6,972,258 372 
MT ATRAO A See Serie ie doris a eerste sons ome ere 1,392 1,903 97,056,229 554 


1 Includes cost of casket but excludes vaults and extra charges. 
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Credit Statistics 


Sales Financing.—During 1969, for the second consecutive year, the value of new 
financial paper purchased by Canadian sales finance companies rose markedly. The 
$1,933,000,000 of new paper purchases—the highest value ever recorded—was 19.6 p.c. 
above the previous year’s total. The increase was felt mainly in the commercial and 
industrial goods field, both for new and used commercial vehicles (up $97,000,000 or 42.7 
p.c.) and for other commercial goods (up $132,000,000 or 44.6 p.c.). In the consumer goods 
field, new paper purchased on new passenger cars and other consumer goods rose by 11.7 
p.c. but, for used passenger cars, purchases declined 2.1 p.c. 


With the addition of a number of new companies for the first time, the outstanding 
balances of sales finance companies reached a new high in 1969 of $2,180,000,000—22 p.c. 
above the year-end 1968 total. As shown in Table 30, the increases in balances outstand- 
ing reflect those registered under ‘“‘paper purchased’, The greatest area of growth (similar 
to purchases) was in the commercial and industrial goods field, where outstanding balances 
reached $916,000,000, an increase of 38.4 p.c. over 1968. 


30.—Sales Finance Company New Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, by Class of 
Goods, 1965-69 


(Millions of dollars) 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
Class of Goods 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 


Consumer Goods.................. 1,068 | 1,058 995 | 1,093 | 1,181 || 1,181 | 1,184 | 1,105 | 1,125 | 1,264 
New passenger Cars............6++ 563 570 530 602 659 
Used passenger cars.............. 313 298 271 288 282 \ 901 949 876 907 999 


Radio and television sets, house- 
hold appliances, furniture and 


QUE E choc bonnddO ode oNBonoCOnE 192 190 194 203 240 230 235 229 218 265 
Commercial and Industrial....... 509 468 462 523 752 665 668 632 662 916 
Nevcommcet ete] TB MEY 3) | ag awe] ase] as] ae | 
(QW focdos dnesanodosemenencocas 328 270 262 296 428 449 414 397 404 553 


1 Totals are not the exact addition of the components because of rounding of the figures. 


Consumer Credit.—Although the total volume of credit extended to consumers by 
retail stores and selected financial institutions has grown progressively from the early 1950s 
to its record high level of $10,831,000,000 in 1969, the annual rates of increase have shown 
a tendency to decline during periods of credit restraint and weakness in buyer demand. 
The annual rate of increase in balances outstanding since 1963 averaged 12.7 p.c. During 
1966, 1967 and again in 1969, however, “‘tight money”’’ resulted in annual growth rates of 
8.8 p.c., 10.8 p.c. and 13.0 p.c., respectively, compared with over 14 p.c. in other years. 
The chartered banks, consumer loan companies and credit unions have been the most active 
financial institutions engaged in this sphere of financing and have exhibited the largest 
propensity to growth in recent years. The figures in Table 31 are exclusive of various 
forms of service and personal credit on which no detailed information is available. 
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31.—Consumer Credit Balances Outstanding, by Selected Holders, 1960-69 
(Millions of dollars) 


Life Credit 
Retail Sales Consumer | Insurance | Gpartereq | Unions Other 
Year Trade Finance Loan _|Companies) ~p 2 ks? and Credit Total 
Credit |Companies!|Companies| Policy an Caisses | Holders’ 
Loans Populaires 
960 828 549 344 857 433 49 4,020 
1,005 756 594 358 1,030 451 56 4,250 
1,039 801 714 372 1,183 §23 62 4,694 
1,088 874 810 385 1, 432 614 67 5,270 
1,147 1,035 904 398 1,793 705 74 6,056 
1,216 1,131 1,043 411 2,241 813 88 6,943 
1, 260 1,184 1,163 450 2,458 937 104 7,556 
1,286 1,105 1,303 486 2,977 1,094 121 8,372 
1,329 1,125 1,513 553 3,665 1, 247 152 9, 584 
1,415 1,264 1,782 645 4,147 1,401 177 10,831 


1 Credit on consumer goods only. 2 Includes personal loans other than secured loans, home improvement 
loans and mortgages. 3 Includes Quebec savings banks loans and oil company credit card balances, 


Retail Credit.—This segment of consumer credit, comprising the value of accounts 
outstanding on the books of Canadian retailers (including department stores and their 
“captive’”’ acceptance companies), has undergone a significant change during the 1960s in 
its relative position among institutions that extend credit to consumers. At the end of 
1963, retail credit amounted to 20.6 p.c. of all consumer credit extended; by the end of 1969, 
however, this share had declined to 13.1 p.c. The latter figure reflects the relatively slower 
annual growth rate (4.5 p.c.) which has characterized retail credit during the past decade, 
as compared with the rate of 12.7 p.c. for all other selected credit holders in aggregate. 


As shown in Table 32, retail store credit—including the charge accounts of motor 
vehicle dealers—amounted to $1,550,000,000 at the end of 1969. Of this amount, the 
receivables of department stores, furniture, television, radio and appliance stores and motor 
vehicle dealers accounted for over two thirds. The 1969 total was 6.3 p.c. higher than 
at year-end 1968. 


32.—Retail Credit, 1960-69, and by Kind of Business, 1969 


Accounts Receivable 
pee Fs ‘ D (at end of period) 
Year (at end Kind of Business 5 ; 
: nstal- ? 
of period) =nent Charge Total 
$000,000 $’000 000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
1969 
Grocery and combination stores.............ee20005 os 7 38.1 
Department stores... . ne oe 692.9 
General Storesia” 3.85 oP cteictia ieee cmon ete te 5 2k 44.7 
MOO At Rot cren: 1,037.6 || Motor vehicle dealerst. (0. ficccec cs cece ccc rscccecee 16.2 134.9 151.1 
TE La ae ea 1,088.2 |) Service stations and garages................00e00ees ae Be 387.4 
PN ER aed P25. Mene\clotningistoresss- erties tein arian: 12.6 18.6 31.2 
UL AE conte 1,182.8 Women’s clothing stores. -.-6 0. 0. 4s eee cree en eean 5.9 15.3 2102 
UE ee See 124265 hamuly/clothing storesy. os cece eae neriae secs 15.4 15.9 31.3 
en ae 1,323.8 PL arcdware StOLES: ceitas crassa iced in eis seas, rose arayonumio ate 7.0 38.6 45.6 
DRDO rats ees 1,373.5 || Furniture, TV, radio and appliance stores........... 173.8 40.5 214.3 
SUG a eee LAOS Hall Reltiealorss 1 seein rere ec ml ete clnwin tease ake lat) 83.2 88.2 
Los eae LeADSed. IL DOWOLOLy StOLES acanic dina teetAnenes arene hoe emcee 17.8 12.9 30.7 
ee 1,550.0 AL Gtherstoresiaet oc tee: ee heen eee taenes 39.7 83.6 123.3 
Wotals AM Prades: once nen teenies cess 1,550.0 


1 The charge accounts of motor vehicle dealers are not normally included as ‘‘consumer’’ credit (Table 31) since 
they are extended mainly to businesses rather than to consumers. 
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Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products* 


Subsection 1.—The Grain Trade, 1968-69 and 1969-70 


The 1968-69 Crop Year.—Estimated domestic supplies of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flaxseed and rapeseed totalled 2,285,300,000 bu. in the crop year 1968-69, 12 p.c. above the 
1967-68 total of 2,036,100,000 bu. Marketings of these grains in the Prairie Provinces 
during the 1968-69 crop year amounted to 583,200,000 bu., which was a 4-p.c. decrease from 
the 1967-68 level of 609,000,000 bu. and an 8-p.c. decrease from the ten-year (1957-58- 
1966-67) average of 632,800,000 bu. Marketings of wheat at 423,200,000 bu. were down 
7 p.c. and accounted for 73 p.c. of the total deliveries. Marketings of the other major 
grains, with totals for 1967-68 and ten-year averages, respectively, in brackets and in 
millions of bushels, were: oats, 41.6 (30.8, 45.8); barley, 81.8 (87.3, 93.7); rye, 3.8 (6.9, 7.3); 
flaxseed, 15.3 (7.9, 16.8); and rapeseed, 17.6 (20.0, 9.7). 


As in the preceding year, an initial quota of 100 units was in effect at local delivery 
points at the beginning of the marketing year. Permit holders were entitled to deliver a 
maximum of 400 bu. of wheat or 1,000 bu. of oats or 600 bu. of barley or 600 bu. of rye or 
any combination of these grains which, when calculated on a unit basis, did not exceed 100. 
This initial unit quota was followed by general quotas based upon bushels per specified acre. 
[Specified acreage consisted of each permit holder’s acreage seeded to wheat (including 
Durum), oats, barley and rye, the summerfallow acreage and the acreage seeded to eligible 
grasses and forage crops.] The first general quotas were established on Sept. 9, 1968. 


Unfavourable weather during the fall season resulted in a substantial volume of the 
1968 crop being harvested in damp condition. To assist producers holding large stocks of 
damp grain, and to maximize the use of drying facilities in terminals, the Canadian Wheat 
Board authorized, on Oct. 31, 1968, an advance quota delivery privilege for damp wheat, 
oats, barley and rye in excess of the established quotas, provided that the total quantity 


of grain delivered under the specified acreage quota plus this advance did not exceed a 
quota of 3 bu. per specified acre. 


Stocks in commercial positions were relatively high throughout the 1968-69 crop year 
and the movement of grain into country elevators was therefore directly related to sales 
in both the export and domestic markets. The heavy farm supply of wheat, made up of a 
wheat carryover of 233,000,000 bu. and a 1968 production of 629,000,000 bu., resulted in 


large volumes being marketed at each quota level. For these reasons the general quotas 
advanced slowly throughout the crop year. 


In the spring it appeared that, based on a normal delivery pattern, it would be possible 
to accept delivery of a 6-bu. quota. However, because of large-scale abuse of quotas, it 
became evident that it would not be possible to reach this goal and that some stations 
could not reach even a 5-bu. quota without additional car supply. The Board, therefore, 
entered into an agreement with the railway companies, under which cars were placed at 
delivery points where space was needed to enable most producers to complete delivery of 
the 5-bu. quota by the end of the crop year. On July 31, 1969, 12,406 cars were under-load 
to Thunder Bay compared with a normal under-load for that time of year of about 7,500 
cars. This movement of grain from country positions should have been more than sufficient 
to permit delivery of a 5-bu. quota but, even with the additional effort by the railways and 


the grain companies, there were still 159 delivery points on the 4-bu. quota at the end of 
the crop year. 


In July 1969, the Board instituted a policy to equalize delivery opportunities for 
producers who were not able to complete the full 5-bu. quota in the 1968-69 crop year. 
Under this policy, referred to as the Deferred Delivery Permit Policy, eligible producers 
received additional delivery privileges during the 1969-70 crop year. 


Effective Aug. 1, 1968, a delivery quota of 5 bu. per acre seeded or 250 bu., whichever 
was greater, was established for flaxseed and for rapeseed. As in previous years, the producer 


* Prepared in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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could deliver flaxseed or rapeseed within the existing quota to any delivery point at which 
space was available. On Oct. 31, 1968, the Board authorized an advance delivery quota 
on damp flaxseed and damp rapeseed in excess of the established quota, provided it did not 
exceed 8 bu. per seeded acre or 400 bu., whichever was larger. On Feb. 17, 1969 the rape- 
seed quota was increased to 8 bu. per seeded acre or 400 bu. The flaxseed quota was 
declared open at all delivery points for the balance of the 1968-69 crop year on Jan. 17, 1969 
and for rapeseed on Mar. 4, 1969. 


Wheat.*—Domestic supplies of wheat in 1968-69 were at an all-time high of 1,315,400,000 
bu., 12 p.c. above the 1967-68 total of 1,169,700,000 bu. and 5 p.c. more than the previous 
record of 1,247,500,000 bu. in 1966-67. The 1968 production of wheat was 649,800,000 bu. 
compared with 592,900,000 bu. in 1967 and carryover stocks were 665,500,000 bu. com- 
pared with 576,800,000 bu. Exports of wheat and flour in terms of wheat, at 305,800,000 
bu., were 9 p.c. below the 336,000,000 bu. exported in 1967 and 24 p.c. less than the ten-year 
average of 402,900,000 bu., but surpassed the long-term average of 304,600,000 bu. 


During the crop year 1968-69, marketing of western Canadian wheat was again con- 
ducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a one-year Pool basis, the initial payment being 
$1.70 per bu. basis No. 1 Northern in store Thunder Bay or Vancouver. There were no 
adjustment or interim payments on the 1968-69 wheat Pool but a Government payment on 
Durum wheat amounting to $6,555,614 was announced on May 12, 1970. 


_ The International Grains Arrangement (IGA) came into effect on July 1, 1968, replac- 
ing the International Wheat Agreement (IWA), which had been in effect since Aug. 1, 1962. 
The IGA consists of two legal instruments—a Wheat Trade Convention and a Food Aid 
Convention. The International Wheat Council established under the IWA remains for the 
purpose of administering the Wheat Trade Convention and of providing service to the 
Food Aid Committee. 


At the start of the 1968-69 crop year, export prices were generally at or slightly above 
IGA minimum levels, but came under severe pressure as the third successive bumper wheat 
crop was harvested in 1968, resulting in extreme competition for available markets from 
both IGA member exporters and non-member suppliers. Thus, there was a general decline 
in the prices of soft wheat which were in the heaviest supply position. In addition, quality 
wheats from Australia and the Soviet Union came on the European market in quantity for 
the first time, on a guaranteed protein basis at prices well below prices for comparable 
wheats as set out in the IGA schedule. 


Efforts were made in the Prices Review Committee to stabilize the market and prevent 
the erosion of prices below IGA minimum levels. The Committee was asked to establish 
minimum prices for new grades and qualities coming into prominence which were not listed 
in the schedule to the Convention, and to establish related prices for wheats available from 
non-member countries. This latter procedure is implicit in the agreement to enable im- 
porters to fulfil their commitment to purchase wheat from non-member countries at prices 
consistent with the price range established under Article 6. It proved impossible within 
the Committee to reach a consensus on such price levels for unscheduled wheat and, con- 
sequently, there was further deterioration in soft wheat prices due to competitive factors 
and, in the quality wheats, the new types began to take over a substantial share of the com- 
mercial market. This development affected Ganada, particularly in Britain and Western 
Europe, and in March 1969 Canada informed the Prices Review Committee that it could 
no longer strictly observe the IGA minimum prices as established for Canadian grades but 
must meet competition in the marketplace. In subsequent months, there were successive 
downward movements in the export prices of most wheats to the extent that by the end of 
the crop year wheat was generally trading at levels substantially below IGA minima. 


Following on the failure of the Prices Review Committee to cope with this situation, 
the exporters multilaterally began a series of detailed technical discussions to identify 
specific technical difficulties in price determination and to co-ordinate their policies so as to 


*The data dealing with the operation of the International Grains Arrangement was taken from the 1968-69 
Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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stabilize and strengthen the price situation to the degree possible. These meetings con- 
tinued into the new crop year, outside the venue of the IGA, and by mid-September had 
been successful in achieving a high degree of stability in the international market and a 
greater degree of co-operation and understanding of mutual problems among the major 
exporters. 


The 1968-69 exports of bulk wheat, at 280,500,000 bu., were below the preceding year’s 
total of 310,700,000 bu. and also lower than the recent ten-year average of 362,900,000 bu. 
During the 1968-69 crop year, the People’s Republic of China became Canada’s principal 
wheat customer, importing 82,000,000 bu.; Britain was Canada’s second largest wheat 
market with imports of 55,700,000 bu. and Japan third with purchases of 43,300,000 bu. 
Other leading markets during 1968-69, with quantities in millions of bushels (1967-68 
figures in brackets), were: India, 15.3 (22.4); Italy, 15.2 (10.2); Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 12.8 (17.5); Belgium and Luxembourg, 7.5 (9.9); Netherlands, 5.8 (5.0); Switzerland, 
5.7 (2.6); France, 4.4 (0.9); Poland, 3.4 (5.8); and Venezuela, 3.0 (3.1). 


The export movement of Canadian wheat flour during the 1968-69 crop year amounted 
to 10,700,000 ewt. (24,600,000 bu. of wheat equivalent), unchanged from the 1967-68 total. 
Cuba was Canada’s major customer for wheat flour, taking 5,400,000 cwt., or 12,500,000 bu. ~ 
of wheat equivalent, and accounting for 51 p.c. of the crop year total; Britain, with imports 
equivalent to some 2,500,000 bu., accounted for 10 p.c. of the crop year total and Ghana 
imported 1,300,000 bu. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 
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Other Grains—During the 1968-69 crop year, initial payments for oats, basis No. 2 
C.W. in store Thunder Bay, and barley, basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store Thunder Bay, 
were 65 cents per bu. and 106 cents per bu., respectively, the same as in 1967-68. There 
were no final payments on the 1968-69 oats and barley Pools. 


Combined exports of oats, seed oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed (including 
Customs exports of oatmeal and rolled oats, and malt in terms of grain equivalent) amounted 
to 61,100,000 bu. during the crop year 1968-69. This figure was below the comparable 
1967-68 level of 74,600,000 bu. and the ten-year (1957-58—1966-67) average of 89,900,000 bu. 


Exports of Canadian oats in bulk totalled 2,300,000 bu. during 1968-69 compared with 
3,100,000 bu. during the previous year. The major market for this grain was the United 
States which imported 900,000 bu., and other shipments went to the Netherlands, 400,000 
bu.; Egypt, 300,000 bu.; Ireland and Switzerland, 200,000 bu. each; Britain and Belgium 
and Luxembourg, 100,000 bu.each. Exports of Canadian oatmeal and rolled oats amounted 
to the equivalent of 79,000 bu. in 1968-69 against 95,000 bu. 


Barley exports, at 21,200,000 bu., declined sharply from the 1967-68 level of 36,100,000 
bu. Britain was Canada’s major customer, increasing its imports in 1968-69 to 10,900,000 
bu. from 1,900,000 bu. in 1967-68 and replacing Japan which reduced its purchases from 
15,400,000 bu. in 1967-68 to less than 1,000,000 bu. The United States purchased 7,700,000 
bu., compared with 4,400,000 bu. in 1967-68 and Israel took 1,300,000 bu., Ireland, 500,000 
bu. and U.S. Oceania, 100,000 bu. Shipments of malt were the equivalent of 5,200,000 bu. 
compared with 5,300,000 bu. in 1967-68; they went to 21 different destinations, the major 
markets being Japan, 1,100,000 bu.; United States, 1,000,000 bu.; and the Philippines and 
Venezuela, 700,000 bu. each. 


Exports of Canadian rye amounted to 4,200,000 bu. in 1968-69 compared with 4,800,000 
bu. in the previous year. The principal markets were Japan, 1,600,000 bu.; Norway and the 
United States, 900,000 bu. each; Britain, 500,000 bu.; and the Netherlands, 300,000 bu. 


During 1968-69, clearances of Canadian flaxseed moving overseas amounted to 
13,400,000 bu. against 12,600,000 bu. in the previous year. Japan was the leading market, 
importing 4,900,000 bu., followed by the Netherlands and Britain with 2,200,000 bu. each 
and the Federal Republic of Germany with 1,400,000 bu. Smaller shipments went to some 
15 other overseas destinations. Most of the exports of linseed oil, equivalent to about 
500,000 bu. of flaxseed, went to Britain. Trade in rapeseed amounted to 14,300,000 bu., 
an all-time high for this oilseed; Japan purchased 10,900,000 bu. Mustard seed exports, at 
3,160,000 bu., were also above the 1967-68 level of 2,200,000 bu. and went mainly to the 
United States, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg, Japan and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 


The 1969-70 Crop Year.—The 1969-70 crop year opened with carryover stocks of the 
six major grains (wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed) at 1,199,000,000 bu. 
Stocks of wheat at Aug. 1, 1969 amounted to 851,800,000 bu., significantly higher than the 
665,500,000 bu. held in storage a year earlier. Aug. 1 stocks of the other major grains in 
millions of bushels (1968-69 figures in brackets) were: oats, 128.7 (77.0); barley, 199.4 
(130.9); rye, 8.7 (7.5); flaxseed, 4.9 (4.7); and rapeseed, 5.1 (9.9). 


Domestic production of the six major grains reached 1,511,500,000 bu. in 1969-70. 
Wheat increased to 684,300,000 bu. from 649,800,000 bu. in 1968-69, resulting in a total 
supply for the 1969-70 crop year of 1,536,100,000 bu., an all-time high. Oats rose to 
371,400,000 bu. from the previous crop-year total of 362,500,000 bu., resulting in a supply 
of 500,000,000 bu. in 1969-70. An estimated 378,400,000 bu. of barley were produced 
which, combined with opening stocks, resulted in a supply for 1969-70 of 577,800,000 bu. 
Rye production rose to 16,500,000 bu. from 13,000,000 bu. in 1968-69, resulting in a supply 
for 1969-70 of 25,200,000 bu. Flaxseed and rapeseed production also increased to 27,500,000 
bu. and 33,400,000 bu., respectively, the supplies amounting to 32,500,000 bu. and 38,500,000 
bu., respectively. 
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Farmers’ marketings of the six grains during the 1969-70 crop year amounted to 
659,300,000 bu., an increase of 13 p.c. over the 1968-69 total of 583,200,000 bu. Deliveries 
of wheat and oats were lower than in 1968-69, but the other grains registered increases. 
Marketings of wheat at 411,800,000 bu. were down by 2.7 p.c. and accounted for 62.4 p.c. 
of all deliveries. Marketings of the other major grains in millions of bushels (1968-69 
totals in brackets) were: oats, 21.0 (41.6); barley, 168.4 (81.8); rye, 7.6 (3.8); flaxseed, 
22.1 (15.3); and rapeseed 28.5 (17.6). 


During 1969-70, Canada exported 476,900,000 bu. of the six major grains, including 
27,000,000 bu. of wheat flour in terms of wheat equivalent. Export clearances of wheat 
rose to 317,700,000 bu., some 13 p.c. above the 1968-69 total of 280,500,000 bu. but nearly 
14 p.c. below the ten-year (1959-60—1968-69) average of 369,200,000 bu. Exports of oats 
at 4,800,000 bu. were more than double the 1968-69 total of 2,300,000 bu. Barley exports 
rose to 82,700,000 bu. from the 1968-69 level of 21,200,000 bu. and rye exports declined to 
3,800,000 bu. from 4,200,000 bu. Flaxseed and rapeseed exports both registered large 
gains in 1969-70, rising to 18,600,000 bu. from 13,400,000 bu. and 22,200,000 bu. from 
14,300,000 bu., respectively. 


Total domestic consumption of wheat in Canada rose to 178,600,000 bu. in 1969-70 
from 157,700,000 bu. in 1968-69, largely as a result of increased use of wheat in livestock - 
feeding. Domestic utilization of oats rose to 352,500,000 bu. from 308,100,000 bu., of 
barley to 287,700,000 bu. from 230,500,000, of rye to 10,600,000 bu. from 7,600,000 bu., of 
flaxseed to 8,000,000 bu. from 6,000,000 bu. and of rapeseed to 12,600,000 bu. from 9,900,000 
bu. 

Stocks of wheat at the close of the crop year on July 31, 1970 stood at 1,011,000,000 bu., 
19 p.c. above the closing stocks of the previous year. Year-end stocks of the other major 
grains in bushels, were: oats, 142,300,000 bu.; barley, 201,800,000 bu.; rye, 10,700,000 bu.; 
flaxseed, 5,800,000 bu.; and rapeseed, 3,700,000 bu. 


33.—Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1968 and 1969 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed | Rapeseed 
Crop Year 1967-68 
@arryover Auge Uy lOG Te ae re.cs cists bese aaseravavesaie 576.8 109.8 131.8 8.3 18 5.8 
productioninelo6 (eapemvecite «cree in tevek ree ce stei- 592.9 304.2 248.7 12.0 9.4 24.7 
HAD OL TS Hype ls satkessbsrattarere Coles awei a ccereiss sualoaciuercrase,vioso ieee = == = = u = 
Totals; SUDDIY.¢ o.se corm aeee de noes 1,169.7 414.0 380.4 20.3 21.2 30.5 
BUXDOLtS2 aden eters rete ienpreron cement aacasye 336.0 3.5 41,4 4.8 12.6 12.3 
DOMESTIC USE? 4 Hei oie ai cletsndeed « Ce ont ale setae eaeemretr 168.2 333.5 208.1 8.1 3.9 8.3 
Totals, Disposition..................... 504.2 337.0 249.5 12.8 16.5 20.6 
(Chimaonon, Ohi Veil, G3. 5 aacbos canananGcoouoans 665.5 77.0 130.9 7.5 4.7 9.9 
Crop Year 1968-69 
@arryover) Augi 1 1OGSiacecrastcemeeie neces cise see 665.5 77.0 130.9 7.5 4.7 9.9 
iProduetiontin 1968 eecneachiasie tte: oo crieteere eee en ae 649.8 362.5 325.4 13.0 19.7 19.4 
Dimiports sacs isonte cm etessitier cre aherscestone: oie severe satahore eiereehe — — — = 1 =z 
Totals; SUPDIY;.crms ce eee ee eee 1,315.4 439.5 456.3 20.5 24.3 29.3 
EIXPOLES 2 -ccio cite rare ei er opera eae Gare reeee eee sfeveteterets 305.8 2.7 26.4 4.2 13.4 14.3 
DOMEStiC USe8 arenes ohic cata dalton secon 157.7 308.1 230.5 7.6 6.0 9.9 
Totals, Disposition..................... 463.5 310.8 256.9 11.8 19.4 24.3 
Carnyoverxsuly, ola nl o6omanmcihishieee ec enniir ener 851.8 128.7 199.4 8.7 4.9 Onl 
1 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 2 Includes seed wheat, wheat flour in terms of wheat; seed oats, rolled oats and 
oatmeal in terms of oats; and malt in terms of barley. 3 Includes human food, seed requirements, industrial 


use, loss in handling and animal feed. 
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34.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1965-69 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 

AITV ON CV MAUL. Leecccnoe en ovees ce cuces «see een: 459.4 513.0 420.1 576.8 665.5 
PAE OLUCUION An enya. ars Vaimie stave artes satanw Warmegated a tials cae 600.7 649.4 827.3 592.9 649.8 
LWETSOTS) ARTIS 2 a ky oe ed ES eR a ee ey ae 1 1 1 = = 

OLAS SUDDIY wer eee Rec eee 1,060.2 1,162.4 1,247.5 1,169.7 1,315.4 
DROS TEE. Fe eects SRO GIES GIeIORC Eo RACER EES Ee 399.6 584.9 515.3 336.0 305.8 
MD) ESEEF ORIG US Genera oh ob ieiaen oie Sarena Guidance enmner 147.6 157.4 155.4 168.2 157.7 

Totals, Disposition: . 2.0 ...5.00.0.00060-. 547.2 742.3 670.7 504.2 463.5 
GEES AW ONG ic fd Aie.33) Kir ae ean I Pe a 513.0 420.1 576.8 665.5 851.8 


1 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 


2 Includes seed wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 


Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—Total receipts of the six major grains at 
eastern elevators in the 1968-69 crop year amounted to 270,219,000 bu., 5 p.c. more than 


in the previous crop year. 


from the 1967-68 level 


of 275,190,000 bu. 


Shipments, amounting to 245,906,000 bu., were down 11 p.c. 


35.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1965-69 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed | Rapeseed) Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— 
TO GAEG tse Rare toe 332,054,894 | 34,679,472 | 26,523,625 | 1,846,451 | 5,911,068 66,799 || 401,082,309 
NOGH-6 Giza aici seins oa as 440,515,042 | 36,369,468 | 36,727,865 | 3,590,874 | 6,341,684 196,514 || 523,741,447 
LOOG—O lini dyes nnare de ceias 402,638,556 | 34,803,584 | 42,994,922 | 3,627,532 | 5,609,823 479,835 |} 490,154,252 
LOGT-OSioe eee saci 2 a 191,627,275 | 29,229,428 | 30,053,168 | 2,457,441 | 4,582,264 255,197 || 258,204,773 
TOG S60 ae oh ek terre tae 213,824,847 | 19,866,603 | 30,331,129 | 1,113,240 | 4,665, 247 417,482 || 270,218,548 
Shipments— 
POGARO Dineen 2th aco ate 292,152,053 | 33,899,769 | 26,520,419 | 1,641,919 | 6,174, 167 66,799 || 360,455, 126 
TOG G-OO. Ketan anata scoot v'- 464,113,311 | 35,130,369 | 35,506,689 | 3,489,923 | 6,057,491 196,514 || 544,494, 297 
LOOO=O fetes iets ce ccemes 379,129,920 | 35,713,589 | 43,463,558 | 3,688,086 | 5,298,936 479,669 |) 467,773, 758 
LOG FBS cers acorns cee wins 206,975,805 | 29,543,851 | 30,873,957 | 2,819,070 | 4,771,788 205,219 || 275,189,690 
TIGSEOO esas aoe os 188,251,551 | 20,389,413 | 30,359,559 | 1,145,481 | 5,363,779 396,235 | 245,906,018 


Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1969 navigation season opened at the Canadian 


Lakehead on Apr. 11 and closed on Dee. 23. 


During the season, shipments of wheat, 


oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, rapeseed and mustard seed totalled 263,921,000 bu., an increase 
of 6 p.c. over the 247,978,000 bu. shipped during the 1968 navigation season which opened 
on Apr. 10 and closed on Dee. 19. 


36.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Thunder Bay, 
Navigation Seasons 1968 and 1969 


1968 1969 

Grain To To To Total To To To Total 

Canadian U.S. Overseas Ship- Canadian U.S. Overseas Ship- 

Ports Ports Ports ments Ports Ports Ports ments 

bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

Ryd car ene nee 176,505, 731 _ 8,784,926] 185,290,657|| 169,419,677 558,780] 2,201,622) 172,180,079 
POU oe ste ne 20, 293,917 — 801,463] 21,095,380) 20,444,743 — 515,492] 20,960,235 
Barley 24,575,033] 5,834,786] 1,048,057) 31,457,876] 48,148,757] 7,043,966) 1,941,902) 57,134,625 
Or oi reise aunnts 987, 505 630,093) 1,443,829 3,061,427 1,295,959 529, 264 266, 843 2,092,066 
OTRSHOOG EE. a teice 2,405,111 —_— 3,312,621 5,717, 732 6,685,229 — 2,061,964 8,747,193 
Rapeseed.......... 531, 432 — 90,408 621,840 890,344 — 1,281,998 2,172,342 
Mustard seed..... _ _ 733,377 733,377 — _— 634, 790 634,790 
Totals..6.3. 225,298, 729| 6,464,879 16,214,681) 247,978,289] 246,884, 709| 8,132,010) 8,904,611) 263,921,330 
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Licensed Grain Storage.—Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under 
the provisions of the Canada Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
amounted to 700,349,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1968, the increase over the same date of 1967 being 
6,975,000 bu. Greater capacity in Western country elevators and Pacific Coast elevators 
more than offset decreases in interior private and mill, and Georgian Bay and upper Lake 
ports. Table 37 gives the amount in storage at three dates during the year. On July 31, 
1969, 77.3 p.c. of the licensed storage capacity was occupied as compared with 70.8 p.c. 
on the same date of 1968. 


37.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1967-68 and 1968-69 


Crop Year Licensed Canadian Grain! Proportion of 
and Storage in Licensed Storage 
Storage Position Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 29,| Apr. 3, | July 31, | Nov. 29,} Apr. 3, | July 31, 
1967 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 
000 bu. | 7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1967-68 
Wiesternicountriygerecm incase series eras 390,701 283,976 308, 827 315,901 ioral 79.0 80.9 
Interior private and mill.............. 14,578 6,889 6,917 6, 106 47.3 47.4 41.9 
Interiorierminalspe as seers 17,100 15, 487 15,609 16,601 90.6 91.3 97.0 
IRacihici@oastscen aamicemcisirocary rer 24, 846 16,793 13, 235 15,079 67.6 53.3 60.7 
Churchill pane saa ee tenner eiae ae 5,000 4,581 4,581 4,202 59.2 91.6 84.0 
EEDUNGeR Ba Yana etre aude tes tenis artes 107, 321 63,525 95, 381 80, 332 59.2 88.9 74.9 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports... 36, 566 33, 272 19,396 20,258 91.0 BAW) 55.4 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
ID OLGS  oceylateh sytem cers otens enor lst aoistouss teks 19, 100 13, 532 11,000 7,703 70.8 57.6 40.3 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............. 69, 932 42,645 32,294 20, 833 61.0 46.2 29.8 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 8,229 7,148 2,276 4,095 86.9 27.7 49.8 
Totals, 1967-68............... 693,374 | 487,848 | 599,516 | 491,110 70.4 73.5 70.8 


Decl eNove 2c sn) ApEn ose uUlyeo lal NOV. 2 ale Ap Gere mel mOuvasie 


1968 1968 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 
7000 bu. | 000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1968-69 

Western (country. .1a.csctonte..o ster cists afer, 394,279 312,356 314,341 351,710 79.2 79.7 89.2 
Interior private and mill.............. 14, 408 6,210 6,012 5,881 43.1 41.7 40.8 
nterioriberminalsime cietes serie ae 17,100 15,796 9,274 14,178 92.4 54.2 82.9 
PacificiCoastae ene deans eaes 29, 668 14,848 18,707 15,971 50.0 63.1 53.8 
C@lnirchill Geer cock ore eee ares 5,000 4,639 4,739 4,548 92.8 94.8 91.0 
(hun dertBayeccccinie jasc 107,321 44,931 69,815 72,105 41.9 65.1 67.2 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports... 35,316 28,531 14, 469 25, 898 80.8 41.0 73.3 

Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
PDOLUS eros seve eroln ce Seathens wisvare avelets sishensve 19,100 10,700 7,273 10, 193 56.0 38.1 53.4 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............. 69, 932 39,565 27,720 35,544 56.6 39.6 50.8 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 8,229 6,055 1,842 5,594 73.6 22.4 68.0 
Totals, 1968-69............... 700,349 | 483,631 | 474,192 | 541,622 69.1 67.7 77.3 


1 Wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. 


Production and Exports of Wheat Flour.—Production of wheat flour in the 1968-69 
crop year amounted to 37,621,000 cwt. and wheat milled for flour totalled 85,049,000 bu., 
the figures being little changed from those for 1967-68. Of the wheat milled for flour, 
approximately 71,010,000 bu. were Western Canadian spring wheat (other than Durum) 
and the remainder was made up of 8,309,000 bu. of Ontario winter wheat, 4,572,000 bu. of 
Durum wheat and 1,158,000 bu. of other types. Utilization of milling capacity, based on a 
daily operating potential of some 174,000 ewt., averaged 73.9 p.c. in 1968-69 compared 
with 80.2 p.c. in the previous year. Exports of wheat flour in 1968-69 amounted to 
10,705,000 cwt. compared with 10,735,000 cwt. exported in 1967-68. 
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38.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, Five- Year 
Averages 1945-65 and Crop Years Ended July 31, 1966-69 


Wheat Flour Exports 
Wheat Wheat 
Crop Year oe for oe! 
our Production Pi iot 
Amount Production 
000 bu. cewt. ewt. 
Be een =4 i OA OT 35 csehas als caysroventiova ere vate ca via etal evereiexets 107,330 47,011,540 25,819,721 54.9 
Ee LODO 1 IOSD rare cre ey avers arsiaie ava shir’ clare aVevaveyejare aera 100, 446 43, 847,894 21,812,041 49.7 
EET OHO -OO—— 1 950-60), pcos aisat aa 1: fole-sannains Sen anion te.0 nual 90,148 39,752,589 16,349,155 41.1 
OTR GOOG — LOO AOD res alate erenciclc cart acs Mie moe EAe oh wheat SO 91,128 40,834, 088 15,769,805 38.6 
{OWLS ID. 2.8 ane aaa a TO Ge Bar TAD GAOT Gene EeSeS 97,926 43,531, 263 16,576,117 38.1 
IRIS IG Wah a oboe moda aan an a SACRO cee ane mner 90,085 39,978,571 13, 848, 208 34.6 
DENN OG eo Ss fel (alleen Neabarese oot Meneses ara d wreteneratere fo. Si 84,769 37,755, 841 10,734, 857 28.4 
1958-69 orem Sante «jake itele's Scie "eieles Rien bie oie MEG emai hte es 85,049 37,621,151 10,705, 452 28.5 


Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


The main feature of the livestock market in 1969 was the rise in prices in all depart- 
ments of the trade to produce an all-time record value of commercial marketings at 
$1,422,000,000, an increase of 10 p.c. in sales revenue over the previous year. Reduced 
production, heavier weights and somewhat better quality contributed to the rise in prices 
and strong domestic demand ensured good weekly clearances despite limited export trade. 


Marketings of cattle sold through public stockyards, shipped directly to packing plants, 
on export and to country points in another province numbered 3,330,729 head, down 4 p.c. 
from the total of the previous year. All western provinces contributed to the decline, 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan showing the sharpest reductions at 14.6 p.c. and 14.3 
p.c., respectively. On the other hand, all eastern provinces except Newfoundland had 
heavier marketings, Quebec recording the greatest increase at 20 p.c. Calf marketings 
followed a similar pattern. The volume of sales at 1,206,685 head was 10.4 p.c. lower than 
in the previous year and the lowest in the previous five years, with Quebec establishing an 
all-time record output of 415,867 head. Cattle slaughtered in federally inspected establish- 
ments averaged 566 lb. per carcass, more than 6 lb. heavier than the 1968 average; 62.5 p.c. 
graded choice and good quality compared with 56.8 p.c. in the previous year, representing 
the best quality turnout since the inception of official beef grading. Prices for all classes 
and grades of cattle at $26.65 averaged $3.45 per cwt. higher than in 1968; choice steers and 
heifers rose $2.45 and $2.25, respectively, with corresponding gains in lower grades of 
both classes. Throughout the year demand was keen for fed cattle which, coupled with 
an abundance of feed grain available in Western Canada, resulted in a strong market on all 
classes of replacements. Good feeder steers at $31.20 showed an increase of $4.50 over 
1968, and good stock steer calves, which made up 24.5 p.c. of total calves marketed through 
public stockyards, at $37.55 were $7.55 above the 1968 price. Prices for veal and butcher 
calves were also sharply higher—$4.00 to $5.00 above the previous five-year averages— 
with supplies usually not sufficient to meet the demand. 


Marketings of hogs in 1969 at 7,481,479 were 8 p.c. lower than in 1968. Of the western 
provinces, only Manitoba showed an increase in production with 3.5 p.c. over the previous 
year, and Alberta had the sharpest reduction at 16.6 p.c.; all Atlantic Provinces recorded 
minor increases but production in both Ontario and Quebec also declined. There was a 
complete change in hog classification in 1969, so that quality figures for that year given in 


* More detailed information is available from DBS annual report Livestock and Animal Products Statistics (Cata- 
logue No. 23-203), and the Canada Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of 
livestock and poultry production and disappearance are given on pp. 582-585. 
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Table 39 cannot be compared with those of previous years; however, indications are that 
it was at least equal to that of 1968. Manitoba had the lowest quality grading and the 
Atlantic Provinces, following the pattern of recent years, produced the highest percentage 
in the top grades. The average price for hogs with an Index of 100 was $35.20 in 1969, an 
increase of $6.40 per cwt., and the value per carcass was correspondingly higher at $57.40 
compared with $46.35 in 1968. 


Sheep and lambs shipped to public stockyards, packing plants and on export during 
1969 totalled 267,098, a reduction of 19.3 p.c. from the previous year, the lowest ever 
reached since collection of these statistics was begun in 1920. Although quality remained 
relatively equal to the previous year’s grading and the average price of good lambs was 
$30.45 compared with $26.85 in the previous year, prospects for improvement in the sheep 
and lamb trade are not indicated. 


39.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1965-69 


Livestock 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
“ue No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattlerinancteccercctire ccrncstasrere.s acter: 3,412,043 3,318,109 3,199,171 3,328,888 3,231, 754 
Steers—! 
Choice 716, 082 760,416 746, 825 790,792 883,601 
(Good snd ues nent 292,940 308,920 331,212 350, 426 328,874 
Medium 208, 793 178,325 180, 448 172,618 140,064 
Common 93,732 54,720 51,924 56,657 47,630 
Heifers—! 
@hoice yas. tiascaneh telecaster. 167, 166 195,352 215,474 242,073 304,311 
OOM crostetie cstera pia capateis ive eckoee ahs 169,994 183, 809 188,171 227,147 225,108 
IMediumyatc ees caine ducetiee. 160,974 141, 458 136,145 137,374 93,146 
(@loreevenYeyle naahonacomnb Le Food COG 90, 286 62,514 54,969 58,402 37,191 
COWS etre ener sib ie stuiciavarave eater th wars 845, 352 823,093 708 , 869 Ve lplee, 636,058 
Ul serepeier ices vate meni creareatcierny oars 78,977 67, 808 60, 758 64, 249 61,863 
COG OrISCCOLS) actaxterarielshere rior sisi 435, 847 393,315 376,611 353,191 348, 369 
Stock and feeder cows and heifers... . 151,900 153,379 147,765 138,777 125,539 
Cally es vectra cette icctartietas eels Sekine 1,182, 623 1,106, 616 1,109,565 1,025,857 888, 861 
Choice and Good— 
Wiealsyrratie crac cook onesies caries 208 , 543 232,991 193,650 152,047 148, 483 
Bucchernseee wesc trance setae 53, 466 40,870 45,382 38,519 20,315 
Medium and Common— 
PAU WIG MUGS cesfarecsteteieciseesersie ent aren ers 565, 252 442,623 472,240 470,600 421,429 
SHOCKS sratscaic ba aerate vepopere sunscreen scart 355, 362 390, 182 398, 293 364,691 298 , 634 
Hog Carcass Gradings................ 7,077,126 6,860,030 8,186,356 8,145,147 7,481,479 
COT NGG get acted GRC NICE: REN SRS COSC 2,814,675 2,792,351 3,001, 001 3,388, 214 138,035 2 
BAS! GPa Prarie terete ener tele Mehta date oats 3,065, 538 2,917,008 3,434,215 3,394,608 3,040, 9302 
OE ORS Le. ae orice nt ores 469,325 425,598 508 , 853 506,177 1,264,9292 
a) Od 2 ava ard, SAE RS eS ae a a 35, 406 26,024 34,076 39,712 2,157, 2602 
Di gh trace tiara ast eh arent tetas 154, 264 112,744 150,702 159, 484 134,9702 
leaviy ees rice aon. cai sre nae 199,619 257,791 300, 621 269,421 488, 132 
Ux Ca WAV eer an eatin crane suerte 67,321 81,811 100,241 84,893 + 
SE Laie ier Sets rels ae taevanin ain rir inexicn eer 50, 084 49,085 58, 137 54,142 45,171 
SOWSi in Mhiccs at eo nsteteh hear 220,894 197,618 268, 160 248, 496 212,052 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive...... 59,248 53,573 73,695 69,005 67,144 
Lamb and Sheep Carcass Gradings.. 359,328 285,774 275,076 240, 282 179,637 


1 Includes fed calves. 


cludes injured hogs, ridgelings and stags. 


2 Under the new classification (see text above) quality ‘‘A’’=Indexes 112, 109-110; 
“*B”’ = Indexes 105-107, 102-103; ‘‘C’’=Index 100; ‘‘D’’=Indexes 97-98, 92-95, 88; Light=Light and 80. 


3 In- 
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40.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1969 


: Atlantic : . Saskat- British 
Livestock Prowse Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ahora Alberta olan bia Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ot Cee ARs Ser es aes 36,151 | 141,564 | 997,920 | 298,667 | 542,678 |1,240,074 73,675 || 3,330,729 
Totals to stockyards..... 2,269 68,075 444,753 159,343 269 , 672 545,994 9,110 || 1,499,216 
Direct to packers........ 29,668 69,870 | 513,255 | 137,485 | 247,774 | 684,078 50,408 | 1,732,538 
Direct for export......... 3,715 3,619 39,779 383 1,484 5,201 7,683 61,864 
Country points in other 
MEOWIMNCES Read aa cicie tice 6 499 _ 133 1,456 23,748 4,801 6,474 Sibu 
Galvesswerus eee sess wees 10,712 | 415,867 | 214,921 93,697 | 221,643 | 220,167 29,678 || 1,206,685 
Totals to stockyards..... 4,706 81,508 | 100,486 77,026 98,950 | 148,939 4,195 515,810 
Direct to packers........ 4,299 | 240,285 91,644 9,815 8,285 14,397 4,326 373,051 
Direct for export......... 477 93,991 22,693 325 545 476 207 118,714 
Country points in other 
DPLOVINCESE. oe cass. ees 1,230 83 98 6,531 | 113,863 56,355 20,950 199,110 
MOBS rice ck erase exasie weet = 318,647 |1,717,929 |2,655,881 | 777,708 | 553,782 |1,415,526 52,753 || 7,492,226 
Totals to stockyards..... 6 6,545 418,399 201,230 18,382 71,482 28 716,072 
Direct to packers........ 317,964 |1,711,383 |2,233,747 | 570,380 | 585,236 |1,344,042 52,655 || 6,765,407 
Direct for export......... 677 1 3, 760 6,098 164 2 70 10,747 
Sheep and Lambs........ 11,884 24,975 94,424 9,992 31,015 89,476 18,390 280,156 
Totals to stockyards..... 1,548 5,298 70,755 5,821 6,896 21,245 812 112,375 
Direct to packers........ 9,845 19,676 23,506 3,622 16,956 44,134 16, 667 134, 406 
Direct for export......... 281 1 163 82 1,309 18,471 10 20,317 
Country points in other 
Provinces! sic ac sss 210 — _ 467 5,854 5, 626 901 13,058 
Total Inward 
Movement—2 
LG AKA RS AAAS Neer aoe: 243 1PM el 26, 127 58,208 81,828 | 226,214 733 494, 469 
GET Rigo et sa ph a a — 1,427 309, 118 10,445 33, 239 121, 088 741 476,058 
Sheep and lambs......... 455 222 12,998 1,729 382 9,674 145 25,605 
1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to 


farms from stockyards and plants, and shipments on through-billings from country points in one province to country 
points in another province. 


Section 3.—Co-operative Organizations* 


Business volume of co-operatives dropped during 1968 with the slowdown of Canadian 
wheat exports. Total revenue of 2,469 local co-operatives amounted to $2,132,900,000, 
a decline of $47,000,000 or 2 p.c. from 1967, and included farm product marketings 
$1,332,700,000, sale of merchandise and supplies $720,100,000, service revenue (trucking, 
cold storage, grazing, etc.) $66,100,000 and miscellaneous income (rent, interest, dividends, 
etc.) $14,100,000. Total assets of the co-operatives amounted to $1,177,200,000 and 
members’ equity therein was 45 p.c. Continuing the trend toward consolidation of units, 
the number of associations declined during the year to 2,469 while reported membership 
rose by 35,000 to 1,723,000. Marketing and purchasing co-operatives, which market 
members’ produce and retail merchandise and supplies to members, have always been the 
dominant types of co-operatives and have for many years accounted for more than 90 p.c. 
of co-operatives’ business volume, with service and fishermen’s co-operatives contributing 
the remainder. 


Total revenues of marketing and purchasing co-operatives at $2,039,900,000 eased by 
$51,000,000 or 2 p.c. in 1968, due to a decline in western grain marketings which more than 
offset gains in most other revenue items. Total revenues consisted of: farm product market- 
ings, $1,285,600,000; retailing of merchandise and supplies, $715,000,000; service revenue, 
$27,100,000; and miscellaneous income, $12,200,000. Farm product marketings declined 
by $87,000,000 or 6 p.c., with a sharp decline of $104,000,000 or 19 p.c. in Prairie grain 
marketings far outweighing a modest aggregate gain of $17,000,000 in marketings of other 
farm products. Livestock marketings were down slightly due to a substantial decline in 


* Prepared in the Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Ontario, while a mixture of higher poultry meat prices and lower egg prices resulted in a 
negligible over-all gain of less than 1 p.c. in co-operative marketings of these products in 
1968. Co-operative dairy marketings rose 3 p.c. to $344,000,000, although Canadian 
dairy production and producer returns were almost unchanged during the year. Fruit 
and vegetable marketings rose 6 p.c. to $51,000,000 based on a combination of record apple 
production and good prices for the crop year 1967-68. Wool and miscellaneous marketings 
declined but honey and tobacco registered increases. Sales of merchandise and supplies 
by co-operatives were up a modest 5 p.c. in 1968 as compared to a jump of 12 p.c. in the 
previous year. Machinery sales were down in the Prairie Provinces and feed sales slipped 
in Ontario where a bumper grain crop lessened purchases of western feed grains. All other 
sales categories rose including food products and petroleum which posted their usual steady 
gains while the growth rate of fertilizer levelled off somewhat as compared to the preceding 
four-year period in which sales more than doubled. Assets of the marketing and purchasing 
co-operatives recorded a huge increase of $154,000,000 or 18 p.c., attributable mainly to 
the accumulation of Prairie grain inventories, a stepped-up program of modernization and 
expansion of facilities by the wheat pools, and a rationalization of the dairy industry in 
Quebec involving the consolidation of plants into a smaller number of larger, more efficient 
units. Three quarters of the increase in assets were financed by liabilities to the public, 
almost all of it in the form of short-term loans. 


Service co-operatives provide services to their members such as trucking, cold storage, 
grazing, medical insurance, rural electrification, etc., and, in conjunction with their main 
function, some service co-operatives are engaged in the marketing of farm products and 
the sale of supplies. For 1968, total business volume of 1,071 service co-operatives with a 
membership of 316,000 amounted to $65,100,000 and included service revenue of $38,427,000, 
sales of farm products and supplies of $24,971,000 and miscellaneous income of $1,727,000. 
Assets of the service co-operatives totalled $129,709,000 at year-end of which members’ 
equity represented 62 p.c. Fishermen’s co-operatives, of which there were 86 reporting 
for 1968 with membership of 8,000, had a total business volume of $28,302,000, including 
fish marketings of $24,220,000, fishing and other supplies of $3,191,000, and service revenue 
and other income of $891,000. Assets amounted to $17,600,000. 


Wholesale co-operatives are federations of local co-operatives which act as central 
marketing agencies and distributors for the farm products and supplies of the local co- 
operatives. Their sales are reported separately from those of the local co-operatives, since 
they are largely a duplication of the sales made by the locals. Sales volume of the eight 
co-operative wholesales for 1968 was $560,200,000, a modest increase of $18,000,000 or 3 p.c. 
over the previous year. Supply sales came to $363,100,000, of which the largest items were 
food products $106,000,000, feed $80,800,000, and petroleum $63,900,000. Marketing of 
farm products totalled $197,100,000 including livestock $88,200,000 and dairy products 
$52,200,000. Assets for the eight wholesales and one wholesaler for the other wholesales 
amounted to $213,700,000 at year-end 1968. 


The first Eskimo co-operative in Canada was incorporated in 1959. Twenty-seven 
co-operatives and two credit unions have since been formed in the Northwest Territories, 
with another nine co-operatives and a caisse populaire in northern Quebec. Primarily 
production organizations, they have helped to preserve and to promote native arts and 
crafts, and are now engaged in a multiplicity of activities. Their combined trading figure 
in 1968 approximated $2,500,000 and their assets were valued at $2,136,000, of which 
members held a 42-p.c. equity built up within ten years from literally nothing. Over the 
same period an additional $5,000,000 was earned by members in wages and by marketing 
their products through co-operatives. These amounts probably represent a more substan- 
tial return to local people than that generated by any other business organization in the 
North. The transfer of the responsibility for the co-operative development program from 
the Federal Government in Ottawa to the Northwest Territories Government in Yellow- 
knife in 1969 brought supervisory and advisory services much closer to the co-operatives in 
the Territories. Since 1967, co-operatives in northern Quebec have been serviced through 
their own federation, which was formed in that year. 
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41.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 1964-68 


and by Province, 1967 and 1968 


Share- 


Sales of 


; : Associ- Sales of : Total 
Year and Province ations fe ee Products We Je Business! 
No. No. $’000 $’000 $’000 
Ree ee ea crisis alae ads wiele. oe saidte ds sro tesa sinodele 1,546 | 1,305,000 | 1,234,000 522,800 || 1,780,600 
IU reer cc hecsin hase csesefor ei. valores sieucta. oa, a7ha¥ayoresantca i lets 1,495 | 1,307,000 | 1,201,700 549,400 || 1,774,600 
EUOU EMI A OU cone actin siatieed ooo ee 1,420 | 1,329,000 | 1,238,600 609,500 || 1,882,900 
TUV EGG 5.8 ci RC COOrTERS Cleo tE CREE: TERT ICT TCR TR aE re 1,357 1,363,374 1,372,842 681,356 2,090,976 
EMU ee or ee ctor hoc e aici terete trereitserece rae mne 1,312 | 1,399,000 | 1,285,600 715,000 || 2,089,900 
Province 

IN Gurdon et itin Ge teem. same atate ie cinne Makin 1967 38 9,448 414 7,538 7,999 
1968 36 10,000 200 9,000 9, 200 
Wrince Hd wardoISland |: sce. cto ciehes sesnes 1967 15 9,672 4,546 7,348 12,031 
1968 18 10,000 4,300 8,300 12,800 
INO WAN SCOULE. Aeniies oe cdiieicse haiines sem etee 1967 82 30,811 30,704 21,718 53, 088 
1968 83 32,000 33, 400 24,700 59,000 
INGWABTUDS WICK aattccst cuicece since nee etoecicen 1967 49 16,399 14,251 15, 662 30,332 
1968 47 16,000 12,700 16,900 30,100 
MSUODEGs ae cece oe chars a SiS ayelaeiee ae acs als De 1967 401 84,949 183,032 151,739 340, 522 
1968 397 105,000 185,900 166, 200 357, 500 
AOTIUET TO Mee terete crsirvent aiase eral Sr ecsete sits e wise: 1967 156 105, 122 110,860 110, 476 225, 208 
1968 147 108,000 106,500 108, 900 220,100 
Meni POD A ens. esas wien ey eae De eeioea 1967 96 190,579 57,019 51,379 120,392 
i 1968 91 186, 000 51, 000 58, 000 120, 300 
BASKAEOHOWAN: merase ee aoc as.e gh cerneeareeteuies 1967 282 447,111 478,065 143,876 631, 583 
1968 271 459, 000 421, 900 145, 800 578, 800 
AID ELLA SR ek sister eae etn seh soto keene 1967 141 276,510 268, 355 89,963 360, 652 
1968 131 276,000 253,700 95,400 351,800 
Bratighy COMMA: Aceecorent jooaies seme ecen 1967 92 55,271 92,173 48 325 141, 834 
1968 86 56,000 97,800 51,100 150,500 
ENtErprovaneial coe snien © eiereetteeaacts seh eels 1967 5 137, 502 133, 423 Soncogn, 167,335 
1968 5 141,000 118,200 30,700 149, 800 

1 Includes other revenue. 

42.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, 1966-68 
Value of Sales 
Product 
1966 1967 1968 
$’000 $’000 $’000 

Wi RY d Cope eRpoe oc aaneMen CH ARE ae Denon COCSA aE GeO COnar ORT oeea h 1, 238,600 1,372,842 1,285,600 
DP AIPY DEOGUCIR es Sater Comes cee ee icaab cree cricstencainn 306, 900 332,610 343, 900 
Hrnitstand vegetables. pan. en cntnio rence neato cele lon emonrenn 42,400 47,877 50,600 
STAINS ATIC BOGEN, Cemrer Merri. Icy ccoichats cic cetc teat cacao eee 587,000 672,303 573,500 
Livestock and livestock products..............ssscecececvecceees 230,900' 248 , 902 246,900 
EQas And POULbry news Meets eee cae ee se He eaten aoAiooeteae 57,500° 57,200 57,500 
LONG Varna ae cia sete Bec oi SS cloe ayere se ioe hale CO Rees 5,200 3,616 4,900 
MLODBCCO aE NR oars etsy eterno DoT pte aed cia estate ican eneioser Tate 700 1,485 1,700 
Mo 2a aaa Se Bt sae Re ere AER ORE oof IME POO MAE CLIDD On oO EN 1,300 1,105 1,000 
DIASCOILATICONIS Mert eae (Pe eter eae trae ee tea reat reine: 6,700 7,744 5,600 
LETT CESS S| Se ee oe eo ne See MPR eOn ae Oae aa ee 609,500 681,356 715,000 
EDOM PLOUUCIS Ha eer Ace She erherte he oisiat cok miiame teristic aerate 166,900 189, 472 208, 100 
Clothing and home furnishings. ese oe kes. pee eee ore ae 21,500 21,924 23,300 
FLAK WAC 1 OSE cde ty ota rod tanec ein ameaiande- ots ake te emai ni 41, 500 50,011 52, 500 
POCO USUI PLOGUCUS eras arena ne erat taye trom Ute Neto acts irerctate ven Moree ereere 94,600 99,277 106, 900 
i crores IAS Cn Seen ae ee Ae a ee ee ot ae een on eee 142,200 153, 307 150,000 
RETHIPOE ANG SDTAy MMALETIAL: coc it wc at ctucis eet cusuniom 5 oleae Fria 39,900 55,276 56,900 
MACHNery and Od WiIDMenbed cman cua rAnen ie ese nado se rue 38, 300 40,131 39, 600 
PORT IURUIN BR PORTAL eter oc ase Oth es hs aut eA Aaah ialctisterette ayes 35, 400 37, 230 40, 600 
MA SSURILEN OU Mette LISS ach ster ok Tad AA ee oa Nelo opniciasiaee 29,200 34,728 37,100 
UE OLMES Seeonte tata ae ace eet Ace ate aie he icle 1,848,100 2,054,198 2,000,600 
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PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Marketing of Farm Products 


Subsection 1.—Control of the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada which, since 1912, has administered the provisions of 
the Canada Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners was established in 1912 under the authority of the Canada Grain Act, 1912 (RSC 
1952, cc. 25 and 308 and amendments). It is a quasi-judicial and administrative body of 
three—a chief commissioner and two commissioners—reporting to the Minister of Agri- 
culture. 


The Canada Grain Act has been called the Magna Charta of the Canadian grain 
trade or, more particularly, of the Canadian farmer, and the Board’s chief duties are to 
ensure that the rights conferred on the different parties by the provisions of the Act are 
properly protected. Transportation of grain is restricted except from or to licensed ele- 
vators, and restriction is placed on the use of established grade names. The Act does not 
provide for any control or supervision of grain exchanges and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has no power or duties in the matter of grain prices. 


The Board manages and operates, under semi-public terminal licences, the Canadian 
Government elevators situated at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Sask., Lethbridge, Edmonton 
and Calgary, Alta., and Prince Rupert, B.C. The Executive Offices of the Board and 
other principal offices are situated at Winnipeg, Man., but branch offices are maintained at 
numerous points from Montreal in the east to Victoria in the west. Total personnel is 
approximately 1,000, including Canadian Government elevator staff. 


On a fee basis, the Board provides official inspection, grading and weighing of grain, 
and registration of warehouse receipts. All operators of elevators in Western Canada 
and of elevators in Eastern Canada that handle western-grown grain for export, as well 
as all parties operating as grain commission merchants, track buyers of grain, or as grain 
dealers, are required to be licensed by the Board annually and to file security by bond 
or otherwise as a guarantee for the performance of all obligations imposed upon them by 
the Canada Grain Act or by the regulations of the Board. 


To protect the rights of the different parties, the Board has jurisdiction to inquire 
into and is empowered to give direction regarding any matter relating to the grading or 
weighing of grain; deductions made from grain for dockage; shortages on delivery of grain 
into or out of elevators; unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; refusal or 
neglect of any person to comply with any provision of the Canada Grain Act; and any 
other matter arising out of the performance of the duties of the Board. 


In the Prairie Provinces, the Board maintains four assistant commissioners—one in 
Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba. These assistant commissioners 
investigate complaints of producers and inspect periodically the country elevators in their 
respective provinces; all elevators with their equipment and stocks of grain are subject 
to inspection by officials of the Board at any time. 


The Board sets up, annually, Committees on Grain Standards and also appoints 
Grain Appeal Tribunals to give final decisions in cases where appeals are made against 
the grading of grain by the Board’s inspection officials. To assist im maintaining the 
uniform quality of the top grades of Red Spring wheat handled through terminal elevators, 
the Canada Grain Act provides that wheat of these grades shall be stored with grain of 
like grade only. 
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The Board’s Research Laboratory, located at Winnipeg, is the main centre of research 
on the chemistry of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service 
required to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
The Laboratory collects and tests samples to obtain information on the quality of the 
various grain crops grown each year and on the quality of grain shipped. Basic research 
is also undertaken, the program being directed toward better understanding of what 
constitutes quality in cereal grains and toward improvement in the methods of assessing 
quality. 

In addition to its duties under the Canada Grain Act, certain other duties are per- 
formed by the Board. Under the provisions of the Inland Water Freight Rates Act (RSC 
1952, c. 153), the Board maintains records of rates for the carriage of grain from Thunder 
Bay, Ont., by lake or river navigation and is empowered to prescribe maximum rates for 
such carriage. Under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 213 
as amended), the Board collects from licensees under the Canada Grain Act 1 p.c. of the 
purchase price of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed purchased by such licensees. 


The Canadian Wheat Board.—The Canadian Wheat Board was established under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act of 1935 for the purpose of “the marketing in an orderly 
manner, in interprovincial and export trade, of grain grown in Canada” and now operates 
under RSC 1952, c. 44. as amended. ‘The Board accomplishes its objective through regula- 
tion and agreement. It owns no grain handling facilities but, by entering into agreements 
with the owners of these facilities, it attempts to bring about an orderly flow of grain through 
each of the steps involved in merchandising the grain from the producer to the domestic 
or overseas buyer: 


In the selling of wheat, the Board utilizes the services of shippers and exporters. 
In its sales operations, the Board endeavours to meet the wishes of overseas buyers and, 
on occasion, enters into direct contracts. When an exporter completes an export sale, 
in his capacity as an agent of the Board, he is responsible for the transaction; he completes 
the transaction with the buyer and settles with the Board for the purchase of. the wheat 
from the Board. 


When the commercial storage facilities are inadequate to handle all the grain pro- 
duced, it is necessary for the Board to regulate the flow of grain from the producer to these 
forward positions. The first step is accomplished by the use of producer’s delivery permits 
issued annually by the Canadian Wheat Board. Every delivery of grain made to country 
elevators by a producer is entered in his permit book. By regulating the amount of grain 
delivered by the producer to the country elevator by the use of a quota system and, by 
apportioning shipping orders to country elevators according to the needs created by sales 
commitments, the Wheat Board regulates the amount of grain coming into the marketing 
channel. 


The next step is the handling of the grain by the country elevator. The maximum 
charges for the handling and storing of the grain are set by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, but the actual charges are subject to negotiation between the elevator companies 
and the Wheat Board. 


The third step in the marketing process—transporting the grain from the country 
elevators to large terminal elevators in Eastern Canada, Churchill or on the West Coast— 
is carried out by the railways. The Wheat Board determines the kinds and grades of grain 
that are required at the different terminal destinations to meet its sales commitments and 
informs the elevator companies and the railways of these needs. The maximum tariffs are 
set by an agreement between the railways and the Government of Canada. 


The fourth major step—storing and handling of the grain at terminal elevators— 
is done in privately or co-operatively owned elevators. Maximum charges are established 
for this service by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


In the case of oats and barley, the Board’s operations are less extensive than those 
relating to wheat. These two grains are sold in store positions at the terminal elevators 
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at Thunder Bay and Vancouver. Oats and barley are marketed either on a straight cash 
basis at prices quoted daily by the Board or on the basis of exchange of futures concluded 
through the facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The Board controls the movement 
of coarse grains to Thunder Bay. The private trade is responsible for the movement of 
oats and barley from Thunder Bay or Vancouver positions. 


The producer receives payment for his wheat, oats and barley in two or three stages. 
An initial payment price is established early in the crop year by Order in Council. The 
initial payment price less the cost of handling grain at the local elevator and the trans- 
portation costs to Thunder Bay or Vancouver is the initial price received by the producer. 
This price is a guaranteed floor price in that if the Wheat Board, in selling the grain, does 
not realize this price and the necessary marketing costs, the deficit is borne by the Federal 
Treasury. However, with very few exceptions, the Wheat Board has operated without 
financial aid from the Federal Treasury. 


After the end of the crop year, but prior to the final payment being made, if the Wheat 
Board can confidently foresee a surplus accumulating and if authorized by Order in Council, 
an interim payment is made to producers. This interim payment is the same amount per 
bushel to all producers of the same grade of grain. When the Board has sold all the grain 
or otherwise disposed of it in accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board, 
if authorized by Order in Council, makes a final payment to producers. 


Under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, administered by the Board, pro- 
ducers may receive, through their elevator agents, cash advances on farm-stored grain in 
accordance with a prescribed formula. The purpose of this legislation is to make cash 
available to producers pending delivery of their grain under delivery quotas established 
by the Board. Cash advances are interest-free as far as producers are concerned. 


Western Canadian producers receive the price for their grain that the Wheat Board 
receives, less its operating costs including carrying charge, and the general level of prices 
received by the Board is determined by competitive conditions in world markets. The 
only subsidy received by the farmer in the Canadian wheat marketing system is the part- 
payment of storage costs for wheat made by the Government of Canada. Under provisions 
of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the Minister of Finance, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, pays to the Wheat Board the storage costs on wheat in storage at the end 
of the crop year in excess of 178,000,000 bu. 


Subsection 2.—Controls Over Farm Products Other Than Grain* 


The Government of Canada and provincial governments have, through legislation 
and in other ways, given marketing aids such as those related to research, education, 
information, inspection, grading and many other service measures of this type, designed 
to assist in making adjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture 
and the remainder of the economy. Closely related is regulatory action designed to protect 
the consumer. 


Producers have been concerned about another type of market control, namely that 
which will give either their organizations or a government agency influence over the price 
received. In a highly specialized commercial agriculture such as Canada now has, the 
producer is dependent on the price of his product for his livelihood. Canadian farmers 
have long attempted to obtain some measure of market control through voluntary organi- 
zations, mainly marketing co-operatives. All provinces have made provision for the 
incorporation of such co-operatives and most, if not all, have provided other assistance 
to them. In the federal field, the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act 
encourages marketing under a co-operative plan. 


Other legislation provides for legal control over the marketing of agricultural products, 
either by a producer board or a government agency. Legislation of this type includes 


* Prepared in the Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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that pertaining to milk control boards, to producer marketing boards and to industry 
marketing commissions. Measures pertaining to grain marketing have been reviewed in 
Subsection 1, pp. 1036-1038, and the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which provides price 
support for certain key products is discussed in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 557-558. 


Product Controls.—The federal and provincial departments of agriculture co-operate 
in establishing and enforcing grades of quality standards for various foods. Some control 
over size and type of containers used for distribution of agricultural products is exercised 
by the Canada Department of Agriculture and the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs enforces regulations pertaining to weights and measures (see p. 1050). 


Controls related to health and sanitation in food handling are developed and enforced 
at all three levels of government—municipal, provincial and federal. Examples of pro- 
vincial and municipal action include laws pertaining to the pasteurization of milk, inspection 
of slaughter-houses and sanitary standards in restaurants. At the federal level, inspection 
by the Health of Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture of all meat carcasses 
that enter into interprovincial trade is required. The Food and Drug Directorate of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare has wide control over the composition of 
foods and over misleading advertising of foods and drugs. 


Marketing Controls.—The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act.— 
In the late 1930s, the Federal Government decided to assist orderly marketing by encourag- 
ing the establishment of pools which would give to the producer the maximum sales return 
for his product, less a maximum margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. 
Thus, the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative 
Marketing Act were passed in 1939. The latter was used in one year only but the Agri- 
cultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, which covers the marketing of all agricultural 
products, except wheat produced in the Canadian Wheat Board area, has served agricultural 
producers continuously since 1939. 


The purpose of this Act is to aid farmers in pooling the returns from sale of their products 
by guaranteeing initial payments and thus assisting in the orderly marketing of the product. 
The Government may undertake to guarantee a certain minimum initial payment to the 
producer at the time of delivery of the product, including a margin for handling; sales 
returns are made to the producer on a co-operative plan. The guaranteed initial payment 
may be up to a maximum of 80 p.c. of the average price paid to producers for the previous 
three years, the exact percentage to be recommended by the Minister of Agriculture who 
enters into an agreement with the selling agency for the product. During 1969, agreements 
were made for the marketing of apples for processing in Quebec and beans in Ontario. 


Milk-Control Legislation —Most of the provinces enacted milk-control legislation prior 
to 1940. Most provinces finance these milk-control agencies partly from public funds and 
partly through the collection of licence fees and assessments from those engaged in the 
fluid milk industry. The Ontario board is now financed wholly through licence fees. 
Milk-control agencies have the authority to license those engaged in the fluid milk industry 
and can revoke licences for failure to conform with the orders of the milk-control board. 


In all provinces with such boards, the milk-control board or similar agency sets the 
minimum price which distributors in specified markets may pay producers for Class I milk, 
that is, milk actually sold for fresh fluid consumption. In British Columbia, a formula is 
used as a guide in determining minimum prices to producers. Most provinces set either 
minimum or maximum wholesale and retail prices for fluid milk. Quebec sets a minimum 
and maximum price range. Saskatchewan sets minimum prices applicable to all retail 
milk sales and maximum prices applicable to milk sales from retail wagons, as well as a 
minimum-maximum price range at the wholesale level. Minimum prices are in effect in 
Alberta, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Maximum prices are set in Manitoba and no 
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control is exercised over milk prices at the wholesale and retail levels in Ontario and British 
Columbia. In these three provinces some degree of price competition has developed 
between store sales and home delivery. 


The powers given to or requirements made by milk-control boards include: (1) author- 
ity to inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry, to define market areas, 
to arbitrate disputes, to examine the books and records of those engaged in the industry, to 
issue and revoke licences, and to establish a price for milk; and (2) authority to require a 
bond from distributors, periodic reports from distributors, payments to be made to pro- 
ducers by a certain date each month, distributors to give statements to suppliers, distrib- 
utors to give notice before ceasing to accept milk from any producer, and producers to give 
notice before ceasing to deliver milk to any distributor. 


The Ontario Milk Marketing Board, a producer-controlled agency, was officially 
established by the Milk Commission of Ontario on Noy. 1, 1965. The Board was delegated 
certain powers by the Commission in respect to the production, marketing and transporta- 
tion of milk and has the power to set the price that milk distributors must pay to their 
suppliers. 


The Canadian Dairy Commission.—The Canadian Dairy Commission was established 
by Federal legislation and commenced operations on Apr. 1, 1967. This is a new departure 
in the area of agricultural marketing because it is the first national marketing board to be 
established since the Canadian Wheat Board was created in 1935. The Commission has 
the power to purchase any dairy product and package, process, store, ship, insure, import, 
export, or sell or otherwise dispose of any dairy product purchased by it. The Commission 
may also make payments to producers of milk and cream for the purpose of stabilizing the 
price of these products. 


The objects of the Commission are to provide producers of milk and cream with the 
opportunity of obtaining a fair return for their labour and investment, and to provide 
consumers with a continuous and adequate supply of high-quality dairy products. The 
Federal Government, through the Canadian Dairy Commission, supports the income of 
manufacturing milk and cream producers by means of “‘offer-to-purchase” programs for 
certain dairy products and direct subsidy payments. 


In the 1967-68 dairy support year, the Federal Government introduced a global subsidy 
eligibility quota which was directly related to the domestic consumption of milk marketed 
by manufacturing milk and cream shippers. Individual quotas were allocated on the basis 
of the shipper’s deliveries during the previous dairy support year, with certain exceptions. 
The quota policy, with slight modifications, remained in effect through the dairy support 
years 1968-69 and 1969-70. 


Producer Marketing Boards.—During the 1930s strong support developed for legislation 
whereby agricultural producers could exercise legal authority under certain conditions to 
control the marketing of their produce. The Natural Products Marketing Act of 1934 
attempted to provide this power at the federal level but proved ultra vires. The Natural 
Products Marketing (British Columbia) Act, 1936 was intra vires of provincial government 
powers and provided the model from which marketing board legislation has evolved in all 
10 provinces. 


While marketing board legislation has been revised from time to time on the basis of 
experience and there are variations in detail from province to province, the same basic 
powers are given to producers in all provinces. These powers include authority for a duly 
constituted producer board to control the marketing of 100 p.c. of a specified commodity 
produced in a designated area. A producer board, in at least some provinces, may set 
production quotas for each farmer. One producer board may control the marketing of 
several related commodities and the designated area may be either the whole or part of a 
province. A producer vote is usually required to establish a producer marketing board 
whose powers are delegated either by a provincial marketing board, which has certain 
supervisory authority, or by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
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The powers of a producer marketing board provided by provincial legislation are neces- 
sarily limited to intraprovincial trade. Under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 
the Federal Government may delegate to a marketing board with respect to interprovincial 
and export trade similar powers to those obtained with respect to intraprovincial trade 
under provincial authority. This Act also gives the Governor in Council the right to 
authorize a provincial marketing board to impose and collect levies from persons engaged in 
the production and marketing of commodities controlled by it for the purposes of the board, 
the creation of reserves and the equalization of returns. 


In 1968, there were 119 producer marketing boards operating in Canada, including the 
Canadian Wheat Board which was established at the federal level. All of the provinces 
except Newfoundland had one or more boards established under their jurisdictions, with 
Quebec accounting for 64 and Ontario 22. It is estimated that approximately 46 p.c. of 
1968 farm cash income was received from sales made under the control of producer market- 
ing boards. Commodities sold through the boards included wheat, hogs, milk for factory- 
made dairy products, fruits, potatoes and other vegetables, tobacco, poultry, wool, soy- 
beans, honey, maple products and pulpwood. As at Nov. 1, 1968, 55 of the provincial 
boards had received an extension of powers for purposes of interprovincial and export trade 
from the Federal Government; six boards had received authority with regard to ten com- 
modities to collect levies in excess of administrative expenses. 


Section 2.—The Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 


Legislation that received Royal Assent on Dec. 21, 1967 (SC 1967-68, c. 16), trans- 
formed the former Department of the Registrar General of Canada into the new Depart- 
ment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. The duties, powers and functions of the Minister 
extend to and include all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, 
not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency of the Government of 
Canada, relating to consumer affairs; corporations and corporate securities; combines, 
mergers, monopolies and restraint of trade; bankruptcy and insolvency; and patents, copy- 
rights and trade marks. 

The Department has three main divisions—the Bureau of Consumer Affairs, the 
Bureau of Corporate Affairs, and the Office of the Director of Investigation and Research 
under the Combines Investigation Act. The Bureau of Consumer Affairs co-ordinates 
government activities in the field of consumer affairs. Branches within the Bureau include 
Consumer Services, Consumer Research, Operations and Standards. Regional Offices have 
been established at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Branches of the 
Bureau of Corporate Affairs include Bankruptcy with Regional Offices in Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver, Corporations, Trade Marks, the Patent and Copyright Office, the Registra- 
tion Division, and the Corporate Research Branch. Branches under the direction of the 
Office of the Director of Investigation and Research under the Combines Investigation Act 
include the Combination Branch, the Merger and Monopoly Branch, the Trade Practices 
Branch and the Research Branch. The Director also has special investigators in each of 
the five Regional Offices whose job is investigation of cases of misleading advertising. The 
Restrictive Trade Practice Commission (Combines Investigation Act) is also domiciled in 
the Department and reports directly to the Minister. 


Branches which serve the Department as a whole are Financial and Administrative 
Services, Personnel and Information and Public Relations. 


Combines, Mergers, Monopolies and Restraint of Trade 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. ‘To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade that serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 
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By amendments that came into force on Aug. 10, 1960 (SC 1960, c. 45), all the pro- 
visions of the anti-combines legislation which previously had been divided between the 
Combines Investigation Act (RSC 1952, ec. 314) and the Criminal Code were amended 
and consolidated in the Act. The substantive provisions now are contained in Sects. 2, 
32, 33, 383A, 33B, 33C and 34 of the Combines Investigation Act. The Act was enacted 
in 1923 and was amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952 as well as 
in 1960. On July 31, 1969, Sect. 306 of the Criminal Code prohibiting false or misleading 
advertisements was transferred to the Act as Sect. 33D. 


Sect. 32, generally speaking, forbids in Subsect. (1) combinations that prevent or lessen 
“unduly” competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, 
rental, transportation or supply of an article of trade or commerce or in the price of insur- 
ance. Subsect. (1) derives from Sect, 411 of the Criminal Code which was enacted ori- 
ginally in 1889. Although Subsect. (2) provides that no person shall be convicted for 
participation in an arrangement relating only to such matters as the exchange of statistics 
or the defining of product standards, etc., Subsect. (3) provides that Subsect. (2) does not 
apply if the arrangement has lessened or is likely to lessen competition unduly in respect 
of prices, quantity or quality of production, markets or customers or channels of distribu- 
tion, or if the arrangement “‘has restricted or is likely to restrict any person from entering 
into or expanding a business in a trade or industry”. Subsect. (4) provides that, subject 
to Subsect. (5), no person shall be convicted for participation in an arrangement which 
relates only to the export trade. Subsect. (5) provides that Subsect. (4) does not apply 
if the arrangement has had or is likely to have harmful effects on the volume of export 
trade or on the businesses of Canadian competitors or on domestic consumers. 


Sects. 2 and 33 make it an offence to participate in a merger that has or is likely to 
have the effect of lessening competition to the detriment or against the interest of the 
public. These Sections also make it an offence to participate in a monopoly that has been 
operated or is likely to be operated to the detriment or against the interest of the public. 


Sect. 833A deals with what are commonly called “price discrimination” and “predatory 
price cutting’. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice of discriminating 
among those of his trade customers who come into competition with one another by giving 
one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second is willing to buy in 
like quantities and qualities as the first; it also forbids a supplier from selling at prices lower 
in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, if the effect or tendency of 
such policy is to lessen competition substantially or eliminate competitors or the policy is 
designed to have such effect. 


Sect. 33B provides that where a supplier grants advertising or display allowances to 
competing trade customers he must grant them in proportion to the purchases of such 
customers; any service he exacts in return must be such that his different types of customers 
are able to perform; and if such customers are required to incur expenses to earn such 
allowances, such expenses also must be proportionate to their purchases. 


Sect. 33C makes it an offence for any person, for the purpose of promoting the sale or 
use of an article, to make any materially misleading representation to the public concerning 
the price at which such or like articles have been, will be or are ordinarily sold. 


Sect. 33D makes it an offence to publish an advertisement containing a statement that 
purports to be a statement of fact but is untrue, deceptive or misleading or is intentionally 
so worded or arranged that it is deceptive or misleading if the advertisement is published 
to promote a business or commercial interest or the sale or disposal of property. 


Sect. 34 prohibits a supplier of goods from prescribing the prices at which they are to 
be resold by wholesalers or retailers or from cutting off supplies to a merchant because 
of the merchant’s failure or refusal to abide by such prices, i.e., the practice of “resale 
price maintenance”. The Section also provides that it shall not be inferred that a person 
practised resale price maintenance simply because he refused or counselled the refusal 
of supplies to a merchant if there were reasonable cause to believe and the supplier did 
believe that the merchant was making a practice of using articles of such supplier as ‘‘loss- 
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leaders” or as bait advertising or was making a practice of engaging in misleading adver- 
tising in respect of such articles or of not providing services that purchasers of such articles 
might reasonably expect. 


The Director of Investigation and Research is responsible for investigating combines 
and other restrictive practices, and the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission is respon- 
sible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the parties under 
investigation, and for making a report to the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 
When there are reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged 
in, the Director may obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, 
search premises, or require written returns. After examining all the information available, 
if the Director believes that it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits 
a statement of the evidence to the Commission and to the parties believed to be respon- 
sible for the practice. ‘The Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argu- 
ment on behalf of the Director in support of his statement, and hears argument and receives 
evidence on behalf of any persons against whom allegations have been made in the state- 
ment. Following this hearing, the Commission prepares and submits a report to the 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, ordinarily required to be published within 
thirty days. 


Under the provisions of the Act, general inquiries may be made into restraints of 
trade which, although not forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. The 
courts, including the Exchequer Court of Canada,* in addition to imposing punishment 
for a contravention of the legislation, may make an order restraining persons from em- 
barking on, continuing or repeating a contravention or directing the dissolution of a merger 
or monopoly as the case may be. Application also may be made to the courts for such 
an order in lieu of prosecuting and convicting for a contravention of the legislation. Pros- 
ecutions for offences against the substantive provisions of the legislation (other than 
Sect. 33C which is punishable only on summary conviction) may be taken either in the 
provincial courts or with the consent of the accused in the Exchequer Court of Canada.* 


In July 1969, following a reference by the Government, the Economic Council of 
Canada submitted its Interim Report on Competition Policy which recommended substan- 
tial changes in the Combines Investigation Act. The recommendations are under study 
before revisions to the Act are introduced to Parliament. 


In the period Jan. 1, 1967, to June 30, 1970, the following reports of inquiries under the 
legislation were published :— 


(1) ‘Specials’ in Eggs, Kingston Area, Ont. 
(2) Glued-Laminated Timbers. 

(3) Cast Iron Soil Pipe. 

(4) Resale Prices of Corning Glassware. 

(5) Dairy Products, Montreal. 

(6) Resilient Flooring, Toronto. 

(7) Prices of Gasoline, Sudbury. 

(8) Road Paving in Ontario. 

(9) Business Forms. 
(10) Business Forms, Quebec. 


These reports and copies of the annual reports under the Act may be obtained from 
Information Canada or the office of the Director of Investigation and Research, Combines 
Investigation Act, Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, Ottawa. 


Patents 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act (RSC 1952, c. 203, 
as amended) and Patent Regulations have been proclaimed to carry into effect the objects 
of the Act. By an amendment that came into effect on July 1, 1969, an abstract of the 
disclosure of the application is required with each application for patent; by an amend- 


* Now the Federal Court of Canada. 
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ment effective June 27, 1969, Rules were added dealing with applications for licence under 
Sect. 41 of the Act; and by an amendment effective Oct. 1, 1969, all fees previously found 
in Sect. 75(1) of the Act and Schedules B and C of the Rules were consolidated into a new 
Schedule B of the Rule, and certain fees were changed. Applications for patents and re- 
quests for information about patents should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Ottawa. 


The number of patents granted each year has increased steadily from 4,522 at the 
beginning of the century to 28,981 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1970. Approximately 
5.0 p.c. of the patents granted resulted from inventions made by residents of Canada, 
7.5 p.c. by residents of Britain and other Commonwealth countries and 66.0 p.c. by resi- 
dents of the United States. 


Printed copies of Canadian patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948 to date are available at a 
nominal fee. The Patent Office Record, published every week, contains an abstract of each 
patent, information about the services available in the Patent Office, and information for 
the patent profession. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. British 
patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to date and United States patents 
from 1845 to date are available, as well as many patents, indexes, journals and reports 
from Australia, India, Ireland, New Zealand, Pakistan, South Afiica, Austria, Belgium, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. A list of the foreign patents avail- 
able is published in the Patent Office Record. 


1.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-70 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

Applications for patents............2....0.. No. 30, 093 29,618 29, 586 31,091 31,360 
IPAbentseTanted pen cncams pier ares ari eeie ss 24,241 24,432 25, 836 27,703 28,981 

Granted to Canadians he.e. senacnee ast ca eto 1, 827 1,591 1, 433 1, 461 
Caveats oranteduennen cna rate ok center 275 258 304 303 229 
Petitions under! Sect..41, 67.00. 0.0....0.0..6 sf 6 3 10 11 64 
EN Gs1 ona OM isiens ts are Scaete een orate ereiotonseete Miers aisle se 27,795 27,864 29,614 28,006 28, 2535 
NEES NSPE ere eitete arate eich eens ese nae $ 2,249,582 | 3,550,685 4,345,015 4,491,408 5,195, 126 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks 


Copyright protection is governed by the Copyright Act (RSC 1952, c. 55) in force 
since 1924. Protection is automatic without any formality, although a system of voluntary 
registration is provided. Application for registration should be addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: “Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada. .. in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the 
author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of 
a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional Proto- 
col... or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright 
shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the 
author and a period of fifty years after his death.” 


Canada belongs to the Universal Copyright Convention. This means that the works 
of Canadian authors are protected in the United States without formality of compulsory 
registration or the obligation of printing in the United States, provided that, from the first 
publication, the work bears in a prominent place the following identification: ©, followed 
by the name of the proprietor and the year of publication. 
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Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States. Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded 
under the Industrial Design and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers 
of such designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office. 


2.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1966-70 
Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
@opyrishts registerede. <5....-0edeGsece cedar No. 7,720 W000 7,875 8, 067 8,611 
Industrial designs registered................ cs 1,030 1,088 1,197 902 1,026 
Timber marks registered..................- se 3 — 1 1 — 
Assignments registered..................05- U3 2,421 1,948 2,288 2,310 2,032 
Mees eCOlVyEd) neta. scssdesshns se oaen Joona $ 37,651 37,212 39,737 38, 768 43,994 


Trade Marks 


The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Consumer and Corporate Affairs Department, 
administers the Trade Marks Act (SC 1952-53, c. 49) which covers all legislation concerning 
the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from July 1, 1954, former legislation 
enacted under the ‘Unfair Competition Act, the Union Label Act and the Shop Cards 
Registration Act. Correspondence relating to an application for registration of a trade 
mark should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 


Applications are advertised for opposition purposes in the Trade Marks Journal, a 
weekly publication that also gives particulars of every registration of a trade mark and 
every registration of a registered user. The required fee payable on application for reg- 
istration of a trade mark is $35, for advertisement of an application $25 and for registration 
of a person as a registered user of a trade mark, $35. 


3.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-70 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Trade marks registered. ...05...0c000000088 No. 5,097 5,704 6, 462 5,976 6,646 
ransiers.TegiStored a. dee <c- eek idie eee oe ae ge 3,508 4,155 4,917 5,449 4,860 
Trade mark registrations renewed.......... cs PONE 2,914 8,356 3,504 2,432 
Copies Preparedar. we ok Ah aya tes atelas ce 24,137 32,610 44,818 56, 631 65,875 
PGES TECEIVER eNOL sac dac.c han te oes aioe es $ 412,568 429,658 476,138 671,743 869,319 


Section 3.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by most 
of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, in 
some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers or 
to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1969, provincial government 
liquor authorities operated 1,208 retail stores and had 197 agencies in smaller centres of 
population. 


Government revenue specifically related to alcoholic beverages and details of sales by 
value and volume for each province are given below. DBS report, The Control and Sale 
of Alcoholic Beverages in Canada (Catalogue No. 63-202) shows further detail as well as 
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volume figures of production and warehousing transactions, the value and volume of 
imports and exports and the assets and liabilities of provincial liquor commissions. 


4.—Revenue of Provincial and Territorial Governments Derived Specifically from the Control! 
and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969 


Nore.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from general retail sales taxation with the exception 


of the 1969 figures for Quebec, which include $10,140,000 in sales tax collected at outlets. 


1968 1969 
Sales Tax, Sales Tax, 
Province or Territory Licences Licences 
Net Income Net Income 
and Total : and Total 
from Sales! Penis: from Sales! Pec 
and Other and Other 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 

iINewtound lan Geeeseen ce aaa eae 5,539 4,998 10,537 6, 296 5,510 11,806 
Prince Hidward Island............... 2,309 760 3,069 2,582 834 3,416 
NOVAS COMMA aye ers Nexcrrstorteene 16,879 289 17,168 19,737 303 20,040 
iNew Bruns wickiess meee tdci 12,823 537 13,360 16,999 634 17,633 
@pebeciensase ante saci tials anae 74,153 24,434 98 , 587 43,268 32,273 75,541 
OULAIO Remi hehe Cone nek. 116,789 33,843 150,632 153, 641 40,372 194,013 
Manitoba mracctnccsn tate aciiete 20,093 3,608 23,701 22,071 3,718 25,789 
Saskatchewan eerie errant 23 , 934 655 24,589 25,046 708 25,754 
Al bortamanmerict rice piers artes 37, 847 is 39,359 39,930 1,582 41,512 
British olum bia aes see 49,952 759 50,711 55,360 820 56,180 
Wirkonwlernttoryc.cmiea unk treet: 1,125 167 1,292 1,383 283 1,666 
Northwest Territories............... 1,636 71 1,707 1,827 81 1,908 
@anaday.cattede ca. 363,079 71, 633 434, 712 388,140 87,118 475,258 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets and capital expenditure met out of operating income; includes 
commission on general sales tax collections. 


Revenue of the Federal Government derived specifically from the control and taxation 
of alcoholic beverages comprising excise duties, excise taxes, import duties and certain fees 
and licences in that connection is shown in Table 5. 


5.— Revenue of the Federal Government Derived Specifically from the Control and Taxation 
of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-69 


Norr.—Figures exclude revenue from the general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

$7000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
COTS DIVIES Frat rs oe coon ase ner ee cle 165,638 193,159 199, 024 223,018 227,055 
Excise duty 134,716 156,942 158, 157 180,401 185, 367 
ICENCESH ais wean 8 9 9 10 10 
Import duty 80,914 36, 208 40,858 42,607 41,678 
OTB Cer ee pice ae races rede a oe Ore ees 105,685 108, 234 113,609 120,902 135,581 
WIXCISG GUY Meeecmite at thei en ete 105,386 107,917 113, 254 120,239 134,970 
THiGen. COs aaAe PEL eee ee tye 3 3 3 3 3 
Him pon (uu vance inte tee Me hae ome et 296 314 352 660 608 
OD Wine errata Sickie RO here Nee oe ae 6,634 7,203 8,231 9,081 9,166 
EU XCISOUUAXES mc atn> athe cain emotes Srey te te ay toe ee 4,092 4,402 4,752 5,327 5,860 
Import duty seen aetna 2,542 2,801 3,479 3,754 3,306 
OCAIS Eade erate teers ae ieiec menace ere 277,957 308,596 320,864 353, 001 371,802 


1 Drawbacks and refunds of duties and taxes have not been deducted. 


Table 6 shows the value of sales of alcoholic beverages in 1967-69 but it should be 
noted that these figures do not always represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic 
beverages to the consumer because, when sold to licensees, only the selling price to licensees 
is known. 
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6.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967-69 
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Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
$'000 $’000 $000 $000 $'000 $’000 
Dew LOUNGLAN Go. 2. car. c¥e bjalavere Sears 11,210 12,362 13, 239 677 730 834 
Prince Edward Island............... 3,993 4,491 4,853 401 436 479 
EGU SCO UL 1 erete ge enn cine bre nsienact Sais 23,512 25,788 29,459 3, 166 3,414 3,876 
DN Gavel DONS WOK ciasas onsen tracete sravarayes 17,469 18,373 24,913 2,870 2,906 3,520 
ETE ONS Teo en iy Sige Aaa 144, 284 160,220 110, 853 31,427 35, 056 26,792 
OUR IETIION BoA cs Aenea ane a 257,759 291,653 359, 442 35,291 41,342 54,407 
Manitoba........ 32,342 34,622 BIGOUL 4,471 4,908 5, 583 
Saskatchewan.... 29,299 32,431 34,441 4,399 4,813 5, 288 
PREIS Speck NG, Pate cys’ si oe atorsncavehe-a 54,810 60,675 66, 640 7,780 8,778 10,249 
British Columbia 83,665 90,551 99,656 12,867 14,815 18,227 
Yukon Territory J,377 1,527 1,800 225 265 292 
Northwest Territories............... 1,562 1,675 1,960 237 286 324 
Canad atric deacon 3 661, 282 734,368 784,833 103,811 117,749 129,871 
Beer Totals 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Merron linda emer eines eevee et cake 17, 226 18,667 18,936 29,113 31,759 33,009 
Prince Edward Island............... Depot 2,854 3,254 6,909 7,781 8, 586 
ING Wan SGOhIAy Nee sa teas anne chest 20,725 22,195 25,316 47,403 51,397 58,651 
WNewabrinsywicl. 72.4 <9 606 oaantebiiws 16,128 16,941 19,346 36, 467 38, 220 47,779 
CV EDEC ee a tertelnea ics omaitiatt vke ou aimee: 144,698 158,173 174,339 320,409 353, 449 311,9841 
OMAR O Me Reet, ety eee ee ee 218,179 226,764 240,651 511,229 559, 759 654, 500 
EAR G Oy ere Sige AREAL DS DCO One 33,914 34,130 35, 680 70,727 73,660 78,840 
DASKALCHOW ANN oats cena e cornts 29,047 31,676 32,096 62,745 68, 920 71,825 
INEDGrUsee te eer bein heii 6 sina 42,898 46,753 48,900 105,488 116, 206 125,789 
Brvtissi@olum bias, 5; an pect ceh o a 59,420 63,720 67,105 155, 952 169, 086 184,988 
NWTKORMECITIGON Nios oy. 2 ceikcecceaisntee: 1,280 1,298 1,634 2,882 3,090 3,726 
Northwest Territories............... 1,344 1,502 1,698 3,143 3,463 3,982 
Canad are Fi csndisaoes acer 587,374 624,673 668,955 || 1,352,467 | 1,476,790 | 1,583,659 


1 Includes the 8-p.c. sales tax collected at outlets, amounting to $10,140,000. 


Volume of sales, as shown in Table 7, is a more realistic indicator of trends in con- 
sumption, although, as a measure of personal consumption by Canadians, it is subject to 
the same limitations as value sales in respect of purchases by non-residents. 


7.—Volume of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967-69 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
000 gal 000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. "000 gal 

Newiowmdland 5). cee Meecedosoh ss 336 364 347 57 58 59 
Prince Waward sland 5. cae ss aelecne 122 130 134 46 49 53 
BONA SOOUM tes ceed sak ca until 764 819 872 394 420 458 
Dew: Bruns with. leases aleclae sees 518 538 701 343 341 398 
GCN ay ERO SBOE DO ee 4,552 4,892 2,969 3,579 3,769 2,599 
MALU ten ere eee one rae 8,474 9,383 10,836 4,119 4,652 5,861 
Memb ee shou Acacia te ea oleae 999 1,046 1,078 568 611 698 
Bank atone ans. sccise tastes anise 949 986 968 615 633 648 
BRP OMiGL fo eer eer bers iat 1,625 1,724 1,811 1,054 1,138 1,314 
PIERGIS TS (OLIN DIAG cig Gra wine oe sp0.0:0 2,860 2,987 35 L106. 1,868 1,998 2,349 
AUCOR WETTIbONG +15 an od ier eaele's 37 40 45 21 23 25 
Northwest Territories............... 39 37 45 19 22 25 

MEAMIAGLN Ss choos tt bic Ficieiete ares 21,275 22,946 22,916 12,683 13,714 14,487 
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7.—Volume of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967-69—concluded 
Beer Totals 
Province or Territory 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 

000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. ’000 gal. 
INewioundland teririsna ie atts reer = 4,372 4,700 4,494 4,765 Bpleg, 4,900 
Prince Edward Island............... 814 781 967 982 960 1,154 
INOW SOUR oo ona cuaaoosane Upton 7,973 8,653 8,879 9,212 9,983 
New Brunswick Ae 5,592 5, 884 6,237 6, 453 6, 763 7,336 
Quebec.... 88, 850, 94,580 99, 150 96,981 103, 241 104,718 
Ontario.... 112,347 113,476 110, 658 124,940 127,511 127,355 
Miamnitobaznamrcesmtarsictee. 13,917 13,920 14,151 15,484 15,577 15, 927 
Saskatchewanweere: csscme crs s eae 11,971 12,333 11,847 13,585 13,952 13,463 
A libertarian sa ern. cee oeen Mate Ge 20,131 21,478 22,255 22,810 24,340 25,380 
Brivishw@olumbiawsorsaeeeneseches 28,193 29,660 29,936 32,921 34,645 35,395 
Naukon MenncOoryeeneen prictecin create 313 321 394 371 384 464 
Northwest Territories............... 323 805 855 381 364 425 
Canad axee ie osan4 Peace: 294,544 305,411 309,097 328, 502 342,071 346,500 


Section 4.— Miscellaneous Aids or Controls 


The National Energy Board 


The National Energy Board was established under authority of the National Energy 
Board Act, 1959 (SC 1959, c. 46), for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy 
resources in Canada. The Board is responsible for adjudicating upon applications for 
licences to export and to import natural gas, applications to construct and operate inter- 
provincial and international pipelines for the transportation of petroleum and its products 
and of natural gas, and applications for licences to export electric power and energy, and 
for certificates to construct and operate international power lines. It is responsible for 
regulating the rates, tolls and tariffs of oil and gas pipelines under its jurisdiction, a field 
in which it is becoming increasingly active. The Board reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


In addition to its regulatory responsibilities, the Board has an advisory role. In this 
capacity it is required to keep under review all matters relating to energy within the juris- 
diction of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend to the Minister any measures 
that the Board considers necessary or advisable to undertake in the public interest to en- 
sure proper use and development of energy and its sources. 


In early 1970 the National Energy Board Act was amended, bestowing on the Board 
certain additional responsibilities. The Board was given jurisdiction over international 
power lines constructed and operated for the purpose of importing power into Canada on 
a basis comparable to the jurisdiction it had exercised previously over export power lines 
only. The existing authority of the National Energy Board to license the import of gas 
was extended to include the licensing for import of liquefied natural gas. Certain other 
amendments dealing with the construction of pipelines through municipal and private 
farm areas provided the Board with the authority to direct the pipeline company to divert, 
relocate or otherwise reconstruct the appropriate portions of its pipeline so as to remove 
an existing interference or impairment or to otherwise facilitate reconstruction or relocation 
of drainage systems. In addition, because of the increase in the Board’s workload arising 
out of its existing regulatory and advisory functions, the membership of the National 
Energy Board was increased from five to seven. 


Also in 1970, as a result of certain regulations made under Part IV of the National 
Energy Board Act, the Board is responsible for the licensing of the importation into Canada 
of motor gasoline or motor gasoline blending components. 
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The Board is also charged with the administration of the federal Oil Policy, which had 
as its initial short-term aim the attainment of higher production targets for oil, including 
natural gas liquids. The basic intent of this policy has not changed. 


The National Power Policy, announced in 1963, encourages the development of large- 
scale power sources at lowest possible cost; the distribution of the benefits thereof as widely 
as possible through interconnections between power systems within Canada; and the long- 
term export of large blocks of power where such exports will induce early development of 
Canadian power resources. This policy also encourages the export of various classes of 
power under suitable interconnection agreements to provide for mutual assistance in emer- 
gencies and for other economic benefits that can be derived by both parties through co- 
ordinated operation and development. In pursuance of these aims, the Board co-operates 
with other agencies in the consideration of interprovincial and international interconnec- 
tions of electric power systems. In this context it is worthy of note that now almost all 
electrical utilities in Canada and the United States are interconnected with neighbouring 
systems and are operating as part of one vast power network. 


The Board is empowered to regulate the tolls charged by oil and gas pipeline companies, 
subject to its jurisdiction to ensure that such tolls are just and reasonable. To date, this 
power has not been invoked but, in anticipation of the commencement of formal rate 
hearings, the Board has ordered into force Part IV of the National Energy Board Act 
which concerns such matters. 


The unique characteristics of regulated enterprises, of which pipelines form a part, 
necessitate specialized accounting procedures to enable the Board to create uniform stand- 
ards for the measurement and control of financial and rate matters. Accordingly, Uniform 
Accounting Regulations are a prerequisite to any systematic regulation of rates, tolls and 
tariffs and provide the means by which financial information can be compared. Regular 
audits and investigations are conducted of pipeline companies’ accounting records to en- 
sure that Board regulations are followed and to extract essential financial information 
that is not disclosed in periodic financial statements. In carrying out its statutory respon- 
sibilities, the Board must be satisfied that the rates of a company under its jurisdiction are 
just and reasonable and, in addition, that a pipeline’s revenues will provide a fair rate of 
return on its capital. 


The Board conducts continuing studies of energy matters in order to maintain a bank 
of current knowledge which is necessary for the Board to perform its regulatory and ad- 
visory functions. Energy supply and demand forecasts are a continuing function of the 
Board’s work. Studies include both the Canadian and foreign markets since fuels and, to 
a more limited extent, electric power are traded internationally. 


During 1969, a long-term energy forecast produced by the Board’s staff was published 
entitled Energy Supply and Demand in Canada and Export Demand for Canadian Energy— 
1966 to 1990. Copies are available from Information Canada. 


The Standards Council of Canada 


The Standards Council of Canada was established by Act of Parliament (SC 1969-70, 
c. 73), which received Royal Assent on Oct. 7, 1970. The Council will act as a national 
co-ordinating institution through which organizations concerned with voluntary standard- 
ization may co-operate in recognizing, establishing and improving standards in Canada and 
develop a broader and more energetic Canadian standards program to meet both national 
and international responsibilities. Its structure is intentionally designed to make maximum 
use of those organizations already in existence and functioning efficiently. The aim is to 
broaden the range of activities and to co-ordinate them in order to obtain a more complete 
coverage of standards needs. 


The objects of the Council are to foster and promote voluntary standardization in 
fields relating to the construction, manufacture, production, quality, performance and 
safety of buildings, structures, manufactured articles and products and other goods, in- 
cluding components thereof, not expressly provided for by law, as a means of advancing 
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the national economy, benefiting the health, safety and welfare of the public, assisting and 
protecting consumers, facilitating domestic and international trade and furthering inter- 
national co-operation in the field of standards. It will be responsible in the private sector 
for encouraging preparations for change to the metric system in a manner to achieve opti- 
mum benefits at minimum cost and will ensure that, in the process of rewriting standards 
to metric terms, there will be an opportunity to update the standards themselves where 
appropriate. 

The Council will consist of not more than 57 members, headed by a president and a 
vice-president. The seats of the Council, other than the 16 assigned to government repre- 
sentatives (six federal and ten provincial), will be occupied by representatives of national 
organizations. Membership will be broadly representative of all levels of government 
(federal, provincial and municipal), primary and secondary industries, distributive and 
service industries, trade associations, labour unions, provincial associations, consumer 
associations and the academic community. 


Trade Standards and Regulations 


In its consumer program, the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs is re- 
sponsible for the administration of broad legislation which affects the business community. 
Policies and programming are determined by the Standards Branch, and the necessary 
field supervision by the Operations Branch. 


Hazardous Products.—General regulations issued under the Hazardous Products 
Act provide for the banning or the regulated sale of a variety of dangerous products which 
are toxic, flammable, explosive, or corrosive. These relate largely to household products. 
Toy Regulations are directed to eliminating dangerous toys. 


General Commodity Field.—The National Trade Mark and True Labelling Act 
provides a framework for the development of National Standards and true labelling in 
order to prevent deception in labelling and advertising. The Garment Sizing Regulations 
were developed as a National Standard for sizing of childrens’ garments. The labelling 
provision has been used for regulation for fur garments, watch jewels, textiles, etc. Textiles 
will be subject to special new requirements which are being established under a new Textile 
Products Act. (See p. 1345.) 


Control of marking of precious metal articles is maintained under the Precious Metals 
Marking Act. This Act will shortly be replaced by a revised statute passed by Parliament. 


In the packaging and labelling field, a Packaging and Labelling Bill is before Parlia~ 
ment for consideration (December 1970). This is umbrella legislation to give uniformity 
to packaging practices in Canada, to reduce packaging and advertising deception, and to 
contro! proliferation. 


Food.—In areas of health, grading, standards and composition, the Food and Drug 
Act, the Canadian Agricultural Products Standards Act and the Fish Inspection Act are 
generally applicable. The Consumer and Corporate Affairs Department is charged with 
administration of the economic fraud aspects in distribution. This area is concerned 
mainly with labelling, and advertisement in any segment of the news media. 


Advertising.—Most legislation has particular requirements to ensure against mis- 
leading advertising. Notice should be taken of Sections 33(c) and (d) of the Combines 
Investigation Act administered in the Corporate activity of the Department; these include 
general provisions against misleading advertising practices. 


Measurement.—The Weights and Measures Act prescribes the legal standards of 
weight and measure for use in Canada; it also requires control of the type of all weighing 
and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and their periodic verification and 
surveillance directed toward the elimination of sales by short weight or short measure. A 
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replacing Bill is at present (December 1970) before Parliament. The fundamental objec- 
tives of existing legislation are unchanged. The new Bill is an updating, and complements 
the proposed packaging and labelling legislation. 


The Electricity Inspection Act and the Gas Inspection Act control the approval before 
sale and use of devices used for the sale of electricity and gas. It also provides a frame- 
work for continual in-use inspection. 


Government Financial Assistance for Coal* 


The Canadian coal mining industry is faced with the problem that the producing mines 
are not located near the main consuming markets in Ontario and Quebec, which markets 
lie in close proximity to the more economic United States coals. Transportation subven- 
tions, which have been maintained in varying degrees since 1927, were designed to further 
the movement of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid-down costs of 
imported coals in various market areas and, since 1962, the laid-down costs of imported 
residual oil in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec. From inception in 1927 to Mar. 31, 
1969, $320,999,665 was paid in subvention aid by the Federal Government. 


As a result of federal-provincial agreements and the establishment of the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation in Nova Scotia and the Grand Lake Development Corporation 
in New Brunswick, subvention aid was discontinued in 1968 in Hastern Canada. In 
Western Canada, authority for paying subventions expired on Mar. 31, 1970, with the 
exception that a one-year extension (to Mar. 31, 1971) was continued with respect to aid 
on two export contracts with Japan. 


As a result of these changes, subvention payments were reduced from $12,800,000 in 
1968 to $3,500,000 in 1969. Of the latter figure, $3,200,000 was used to assist British 
Columbia and Alberta mines exporting coal to Japan and $250,000 was used to move 
British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan coals to Ontario. Consequently, after 
Mar. 31, 1971, subvention payments will cease entirely. 


Although the Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which implemented one 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926), was de- 
signed to assist the Canadian steel industry, it also was of benefit to the Canadian coal 
industry, particularly in Eastern Canada. It provided for the payment of 49.5 cents per 
ton of bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted into coke to be used in the Canadian. 
manufacture of iron and steel. Payments by the Dominion Coal Board under the Canadian 
Coal Equality Act ended on Mar. 31, 1968, and the Act was withdrawn on May 1, 1970 by 
proclamation of the Governor in Council. Payments were made on 54,768 tons in the 
amount of $27,108 during January, February and March 1968. Shipments to which these 
payments applied were made during the latter part of November 1967 through March 1968. 


PART IIJ.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


Two series of figures are included in this Part which, although closely related as far 
as subject matter is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and com- 
mercial failures. The first, under the heading of ‘Administration of Bankrupt Estates” 
is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the administration 
of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act); it gives information on the amounts realized from the assets as established by 
debtors and indicates that values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower 
than such estimates alone would imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in 
even greater degree to the more extended fields covered in the second section under the 
heading of ‘Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Act” which is compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This series is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies 
made under federal legislation and includes business failures only (see p. 1053). 


* Prepared by the Mines Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 
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Administration of Bankrupt Estates.*—The Bankruptcy Act, which was last 
revised in 1949, was amended by SC 1966, c. 32. These amendments were instigated by 
exposures and suggestions of illegal and improper practices in connection with bankruptcy 
proceedings or administration. They do not constitute a complete revision of the Bank- 
ruptey Act but were designed rather to provide, as an interim measure, remedies to the 
most urgent areas of complaints. They provide the Superintendent of Bankruptcy with 
direct and immediate authority in the field of investigation and inquiry, and tighten the 
procedures and requirements in a number of areas, such as that of proposals which an in- 
solvent person may make to his creditors. In other words, these amendments were intended 
to provide remedies in situations where it had been shown by experience that abuses of the 
bankruptcy process are most likely to occur. The amendments also contain a new Part X 
entitled ‘““The Orderly Payment of Debts” which may come into force in any province at 
the request of the provincial authorities concerned. This Part came into force in Alberta 
on Apr. 17, 1967, and in Manitoba on June 1, 1967. 


A report issued annually by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy gives statistics and 
comments on various activities in the field of bankruptcy, such as prosecution for offences, 
issue of licences for trustees in bankruptcy, number of estates reported and closed during 
the year, and costs of bankruptcy administration in Canada. 


* Revised by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Estates Closed during 1969 under the Bankruptcy Act 


BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 
Province 
or 5 orate : : 
; Assets as Liabilities Realization Costs of Costs as 
Territory Bee Estimated | as Estimated by Adminis-_ | Percentage of 
& by Debtors | by Debtors Trustee tration Realization 
No. $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 p.c. 
LN Galto ht aan eran eGo RG RaS i 2 18 23 11 1 9 
PE i Sieereg totes tel peror cigeas 7 179 189 20 6 22 
INS ete ete etteretcce a 21 482 863 144 41 28 
INE Be erniniconis renee 35 1,309 910 709 241 34 
Queer cee ncneanaiee 4,057 101,153 114,026 12,828 7,144 56 
Ont ewentee non nae eee: 1,843 33, 980 56,021 6, 864 3,103 45 
IA at nae Oe ce So emo 103 1,148 2,021 315 127 40 
Saskacercrniccne an ceux ot 55 346 1,149 110 48 44 
VAIL Gaa ae aubrey arian nee 143 1,485 4,245 425 222 52 
13 Os Sao edeoesanettiene 146 3,795 7,270 1p135 421 ay 
Totalss ayes 6,412 143,845 186,717 22,568 11,354 50 
Pave peeing UNDER CANE Re PROPOSALS UNDER Sect. 27 (1) (a) 
: 5 Average Unsecured : 
Paid to Retained Seer Paid to 
Unsecured | by Secured re ee Ercpones A . es a Unsecured 
Creditors Creditors CEN oI Creditors 
by Creditors by Debtors 
$'000 $000 p.c. No. $000 $000 
Nid ere aaannrec sce met 10 _ 43 = — — 
PEED ST ctere een citetneig waster ait 21 72 11 — — — 
INS ae praeaetclacneve misses 103 84 12 2 136 1 
NGBiiate enim eek es 468 601 51 1 68 23 
Queries niiiecen errs 5,684 62,350 5 539 32,131 4,625 
Ont tpt sol na ciemn tae 3,761 17,999 7 53 13,518 1,520 
Manieracstaar at esters 188 633 9 3 279 101 
Sask accuse tiereasene 62 123 5 1 5 4 
AN Gareeranee ch ota srinetneioc Res: 203 1,768 5 ii 1,346 389 
1 OF Sn eechis itasermb aoe 714 i eyar 10 11 1,233 311 
Totals asics: 11,214 84,957 6 615 48,716 6,974 
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Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts.*—The DBS statistics 
concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies cover only the failures coming under federal 


legislation, i.e., 


the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. 


The figures of Table 2 


cover business failures only, excluding failures of individuals such as wage-earners, sales- 
men and executive personnel. 


* Prepared by the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1960-69 


Year ue Que. Ont. Man Sask. Alta. B.C. Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
TORO ee trae Tei e cee sine ee 48 1,638 914 34 28 46 120 2,828 
POG) weer tates es ce Grea ew os 47 1,450 932 39 25 62 104 2,659 
UO S tee re eer oiocse ac 33 1,694 LUA IZL 47 36 94 109 3,190 
TDG Spateictattin Soxerexscavats wees ara. 60 1,987 1,389 45 37 67 92 3,677 
ADGA eee enn osiersiien, s/ecasase 67 1,872 1,281 53 30 80 116 3,499 
LSGD ce Sept take ane S oes 43 1,748 1,248 4] 22 103 90 8,295 
LOG Werte Pevorc cect ost wie eieratsc 40 1,698 1,022 55, 29 79 84 3,007 
UNI ate aco GOCE aE eee te 43 1,446 893 60 35 64 90 2,631 
DOGS coh closro ie hrrs toieeia ses /eiove 39 1,248 921 64 50 73 121 2,516 
MND, coc tomapn ob otaoe oa 52 1,424 895 60 64 87 117 2,699 

3. mesukruptcles and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1960-69 
Transpor- 
tation, Finance, 
Primary | Manu- Con- Commu- Insurance 
Year In- fac- struc- | nications} Trade and Service Total 
dustries turing tion and Real 
Other Estate 
Utilities 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
POCO Se oe oes cis teeta 100 823 619 129 1,229 65 363 2,828 
NOG ade nts coma taedteaealolest 86 285 470 113 1,234 69 402 2,659 
TOG2 co ehh ne Be eiceke ms 93 326 573 143 1,496 82 477 3,190 
LOB e cok Gets oe Sve snc beaten 111 365 714 166 il, 634 110 Sul SOLE 
OSA Saar Soe aad ie Pernice 146 327 706 181 1,492 92 555 3,499 
LOGO eee tent 2c Fs Sista ayers or stal’s 151 346 628 193 009 115 503 3,295 
LOG SAA So ete cctilhsis tne 156 323 559 168 1,236 95 470 3,007 
LL ees SA es ae 138 272 451 186 1,055 122 408 2,631 
1 te Tere ERNE We ee crea 3 eee 110 267 442 168 1,061 86 382 2,516 
DOGG Soe rs ek ie sainte a ers 111 278 440 203 1,150 100 417 2,699 

4.—Estimated Liabilities! of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1960-69 
5 Atlantic : Prairie British 

Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Total 

$7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 
RUG ceteys ole siete ocBiee a epee oie cise tue ores 3,568 61,851 91,090 Galion 10,307 174,548 
LL CME A SAO eee caer eo eihs prs B 4,714 49,133 48, 352 7,075 7,246 116,520 
GD eres reels aaah enn atond anal eld coca t ever, sic 2,566 77,002 55,946 6, 843 7,083 149, 440 
ORS Pie 215 fans’ ce enh tronics Bera 5 Mes mote 3,788 91,467 84, 260 8,330 Teo 195, 602 
WIGS ee Rie Rots nc Petra ask Ae TS sae 5, 863 110, 172 71,193 12,144 8,362 208,734 
BGO Meet eS eral ais aucs tae etry Fees ION 2,513 107,182 258, 934 15,234 9,787 393, 650 
MA eet tae ro cite « Dea Govt oes atte ee pe Sani 5,242 112,681 108, 631 10, 989 9,924 247, 467 
PO tts = fee pttnte thee anieevatiaicns aie 6,772 123,457 60, 422 21,344 6,069 218,064 
RUSE o5e A TRG coc aees Sse Seer 1,868 89,771 62, 883 16,403 9,810 180,735 
OGD Bere et neha. Seen ee. su ate a oats 3,137 118,534 51,078 13, 208 25,148 211,105 


1 Estimated by debtors and therefore should be accepted with reservations. 
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5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industry and Economic Area, 1969 


Atlantic : Prairie | British Total 
Industry Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia Total Liabilities 
No. No. No. No. No. No. $7000 
Primary Industries................. 1 44 42 17 7 ili 5,609 
Manufacturing...................... 3 159 88 19 9 278 40,071 
Foods and beverages..............- 1 12 8 3 1 25 3,373 
pRextibes teeters sae aan ua te poe — 4 55 — _— 9 3, 269 
Clothing cee se aeiseraiterchean wero a ae — 31 8 _ — 39 4,185 
Niioroye le en seein nee toe odie eee ae HMR oe 2 38 18 4 3 65 4,899 
Paper and allied industries.......... _— 19 11 1 1 32 3, 432 
Primary and fabricated metal, 
machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, electrical products and non- 
metallic mineral products......... = 33 29 10 4 76 16,989 
@he imi call Pash. Aare noes ete eens — 2 _- — _ 2 49 
Othersincusties ameter — 20 9 1 — 30 3,875 
Constructions 5.50 yeh sac: i 224 131 43 31 440 35,959 
General contractors......... 4 90 46 15 13 168 15,962 
Special trade contractors 7 134 85 28 i 272 19,997 
Transportation, Communications 
and Other Utilities............. 2 85 83 24 9 203 7,798 
VAC rere nee oo aticy-oe ATee 23 612 394 88 33 1,150 50,700 
JENOYOR6 bean oicrd & nagceets Daa AO cee 4 152 65 6 8 235 9,229 
General merchandise............... 1 23 13 9 3 49 2,670 
Automotive products............... 8 109 100 28 7 252 9,923 
mpparelandshoes=sen asses halen 4 106 46 5 4 165 6,313 
ible d wanes ee teers he oct ee 1 33 24 5 3 66 4,824 
Household furniture and appliances. . 1 65 49 4 4 123 5,017 
DTU SS fae erate Bhs eee kone eee — 8 1 2 iH 12 591 
Othersivadest ter chs eee tacts 4 116 96 29 3 248 127133 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 2 62 25 2 9 100 47,058 
SCrviceee eater rea see eras 10 238 132 18 19 417 23,910 
Education, health and welfare...... _— Alf 6 1 1 25 1,067 
Recreational mrrn.vinccirc sce acca 3 24 11 — 3 41 1,262 
IR Uisinessmeerpn cs iieetreea ee Mee gen _ 33 24 — 3 60 6, 290 
ROrsOnalan cater or tee Ree oe ce nee 5 145 Lie 12 11 250 13,253 
OUR CT rescr soc ectntae Caen e te 2 19 14 5 1 41 2,038 
TO tals yeactet icy ane cteoanats 52 1,424 895 211 117 25699 || 211,105 


PART IV.—PRICES* 


Price statistics primarily take the form of indexes which express prices in each period 
as a percentage of prices in a designated base period. The indexes measure the movement 
of prices from period to period. Another less frequent type of price index expresses prices 
in one location as a percentage of prices in a base location, which is set equal to 100, and 
measures the comparative levels of prices between places (Table 13) at a point in time. 
In addition to indexes, price statistics may take the form of price averages (Table 10). 
Price averages reflect the structure of prices at a given period of time. 


Summary tables of available price statistics are presented herein relating to general 
wholesale prices, prices of capital goods and construction, consumer prices, and prices of 


* Prepared in the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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common and preferred stocks. In addition, statistics on patterns of family expenditure, 
by income group, are provided in Section 5. For further details, including indexes of selling 
prices of each of some 100 Canadian manufacturing industries, the reader is advised to 
consult the monthly DBS publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 
In addition, price indexes relating to merchandise exports and imports (Chap. XXII) are 
published monthly in Catalogue No. 65-004 and No. 65-007, respectively. Similarly, 
implicit price indexes for gross national product and its main components (Chap. XXIV) 
are published quarterly in Catalogue No. 13-001. 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term ‘wholesale prices” refers to transactions that occur below the retail level. 
It has more of a connotation of bulk purchase and sale than of any homogeneous level of 
distribution. Wholesale price indexes and individual price series have numerous uses, 
one of the most important of which is in escalator clauses of contracts where prices quoted 
are linked to movements of specified price indexes. They are also of major importance in 
studies of replacement and construction costs in investment projects; analyses of price 
movements of both individual items and commodity groups in relation to purchases and 
sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuations for tax purposes and inventory 
analysis; and studies of changes in physical volume. Foreign companies also utilize the 
indexes in assessing the competitive position of Canadian goods. 


General Wholesale Index.—The general wholesale index mainly includes manufac- 
turers’ prices but also incorporates those of wholesalers proper, assemblers of primary 
products, agents and operators of other types of commercial enterprises which trade in 
commodities of a type, or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
Prices are grouped according to a commodity classification scheme based on chief com- 
ponent material similarities. Indexes classified according to degree of manufacture are 
also available. In Table 1, the general wholesale index is presented for the period 1946-69. 
This index is used as a conventional summary figure against which to observe the behaviour 
of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials and building materials, for 
which separate price indexes have been constructed. Table 2 gives, for the years 1960-69, 
the general wholesale price index and two of its integral classifications—raw and partly 
manufactured goods, and fully and chiefly manufactured goods; also presented are two 
related systems—industrial materials and Canadian farm products. 


1.—General Wholesale Index Annual Averages, 1946-69 
(1935-39 =100) 


Year Average Year Average Year Average Year Average 
EDSG Snares PBB) Oi OQ ees mic..tatevers DOG OM LODS wc cruncrsierave rots 2278 NLOCare actrees 245.4 
POETS oaks utd.iis « 165 poy | LODGeia as pote eee 220s CMe NP LOGO moe etepersie och 23056) i MOGDsenaeseteen 250.4 
MOAB SS oe oetise ots ROS24. ODS Bere soc PL OPN LOGO: Per wes eete 23079] 1966: cconniee tee 259.5 
BODE hay tee se EOS. On > LOD D acs ances ZASTO MPL OG ee ers: 238.8% | LOGT iccousteteme 264.1 
BEN eis gctele's MAL Lo Die LODO sd cate y atacaisrete 220 AG LOO Ze news vaca 24010" MOOS een oceenter 269.9 
USERS Bact see 20, SRO LOO Ss hate siete DOTA LOGO nouniel getters 244.65 1969. cece wheres 282.4 
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2.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1960-69 
(1935-39 =100) 


‘é : ey aud yay aid Canadian Farm Products 
enera. artly iefly . 
Year Wholesale || Manufac- | Manufac- dndust A 1 

Index tured tured BUCTIBES: Field Animal Total 

Goods Goods 

LOGOS Rica stecrtoeie seine 230.9 209.6 242.2 240.4 189.1 264.1 226.6 
LOG eincntrcsintse scones noe 233.3 212.6 244.5 243.2 191.7 270.0 230.9 
HOG2 ee oe rieccceieie cere 240.0 223.8 249.0 248.0 195.5 286.0 240.8 
LOGS inti rso ner el onc 244.6 226.9 254.2 203n0 197.2 275.4 236.3 
LOGS EAs ct laeute eos 245.4 225.7 256.4 258.3 198.2 267.3 PRY AAT 
TOG D Sota S rare vatevavetate 6 eiers 250.4 231.2 261.3 258.7 210.3 289.3 249.8 
LOG Ge Aatoterstasioiciere Soave 259.5 242.7 268.6 261.4 209.7 321.5 265.6 
TOG (eepisiok on ee nroctietstas 264.1 246.1 274.2 253.1 202.5 325.3 263.9 
LOGS eis crste eirectene stearate tous, 269.9 249.1 281.6 254.0 186.3 329.3 257.8 
LOGO Rete eminent cisenteiec 282.4 260.0 294.9 267.7 184.0P 357.9P 271.0P 


The ‘Economic White Paper’ tabled in the House of Commons on Mar. 12, 1970, 
stated that inflation was the most pressing economic problem in 1969. Throughout the 
year, demand had fluctuated around a high level while monetary and fiscal policies had 
been directed toward restraint. The year was marked by a notable acceleration in the 
rate of price increase, as measured by the general wholesale price index. For example, 
this index rose by 4.3 p.c. through the year in contrast to an increase of 2.8 p.c. a year 
earlier. The gross weighted index of industry selling prices displayed a similar pattern, 
having increased by 4.2 p.c. between December 1968 and December 1969 and by 2.3 p.e. 
in the earlier 12-month period ended December 1968. 

Major groups of the general wholesale price index showed diverse movements during 
1969. Non-ferrous metals rose 18 p.c., while chemical products increased by 4 p.c., non- 
metallic minerals 2 p.c., animal products 8 p.c. and iron products 7 p.c. Wood products 
prices, influenced by the trend in housing starts, reached a peak in March 1969 after climb- 
ing steeply but declined for the remainder of the year so that, on balance, there was only a 
fractional increase. Vegetable products also increased fractionally but textile products 
showed a slight decline. 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes with 
those of other countries are given in Table 3. 


3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1967-69 
(1963 = 100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Builetin of Statistics, June 1970. 


Country 1967 1968 1969 Country 1967 1968 1969 
Belgvume 2:7) Bones soe On 107 107 ee INGA, tas tert Gres ieiae earn 154 153 156 
(Brazile eee syne cet 497 517 i par eRas rahi eer eee os 106 107 ae: 
Britain. Se. Sesto kee eer aaa 107 117 121 Trelandiacrsanet ce centers 116 123 132 
j Korea, Republicioiaenccs ser. 172 185 198 
Canadair ean aa cece 108 110 115 WeNetherlandsier cmeeeesre ene 115 116 117 
New Zealand........ is oe 107 115 121 
(Chile Fe AAU eR oes aie Aaee 274 358 489 Nor wayiia carte wee ene 112 113 117 
Wenmiark sions tee santarateroees 110 114 117 Sweden: 27 ..iiuem ane oneee 112 113 118 
ARGANG eS aga nerd a phe aa ote meat 105 106 115 Switzerland erm ieecien 104 104 107 
Germany, Federal Republic TUR Key ec ach coe ee 123 129 ea 
OL ere ee a eh ee 104 99 101 United Arab Republic....... 130 127 126 
Greccete ses! caine 109 109 118 United Statesm-n.-. cece 106 108 113 
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Section 2.—Price Index Numbers of Construction and Capital 
Goods 


This Section covers price indexes currently available for residential, non-residential 
building, and engineering construction. Further details concerning these series or de- 
velopments under way in other areas are available from the Prices Division of DBS. 


Residential and Non-residential Building Construction Indexes.—Two series 
of indexes are produced by DBS measuring price changes for residential and non-residen- 
tial building construction. These are base-weighted indexes of materials and labour, and 
are presented in Table 4 for the years 1956-69 (figures from 1935 are available in the May 
1970 issue of Prices and Price Indezes). 


The building materials price indexes are drawn from the system of industry selling 
price indexes (Industry Selling Price Indexes 1956-1968, Catalogue No. 62-528) and relate 
to a selection of building materials derived from a sample of buildings surveyed after the 
Second World War. Some modifications have since been introduced into the series (de- 
scribed in Prices and Price Indexes for March 1969 and May 1970) and the federal sales 
tax has been added to the materials indexes as appropriate. The wage rate component 
is derived from surveys conducted by the Department of Labour for construction trades 
in various centres; these are base rates and usually reflect union scale or collective agree- 
ments. The combined indexes of materials and wage rates do not reflect changes in profit 
margins or in productivity; implicit price indexes from gross fixed capital formation re- 
flecting these factors are available from the National Income and Expenditure Division 
of DBS. 


4.—Price Indexes of Residential and Non-residential Building Materials and Wage Rates, 
19 


(1961 =100) 
Nore.—Figures from 1935 are available in the May 1970 issue of Prices and Price Indezes. 


Price Indexes of Composite Indexes of 

Building Materials Construction | Materials and Wage Rates 

Year = Wess x 

. . on- ates . . on- 

Residential residential Residential renidGntial 
ODO RED Sars cnlcarcentear so erewarioelseanacrelats 6 ¢ 100.1 97.7 75.4 88.2 87.6 
EYL 3 seta tages Secs DRA e ae Se one enea twee 100.1 99.2 79.9 90.4 90.6 
RODS emer rere pears pees Sareea Ie Sau eee 99.2 99.0 85.7 92.7 93.0 
ROG Dement amie okie chaise ete nisiorea aie 101.3 100.5 91.1 96.4 96.3 
WAGON er tieer. nrctercemeoreccca seen RR a tecisielsis Go 100.7 101.0 97.0 98.9 99.2 
UG Merete Be wn tater vcleraretdtcnie have cra ePorelaeiaie see) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
DG e Pela derckoveMpudt ate viwislerere eteratettltere asin 100.7 99.1 104.4 102.5 101.5 
MANS pe crea he she Aicieraiore, tc ale aw le te SII 104.1 101.8 108.1 106.0 104.6 
Teter ey tate 1. RPA Pvc Sin oytako Ey clei) ocois 109.5 106.6 113.1 111.2 109.5 
STC ie ee Be Gr nhs Ser cert a eer 115.8 PUES 118.6 ile 114.7 
AIO cobras Sak sek ecto cce, sxe eee we, pitts Buohaca ses 120.5 115.4 128.1 124.2 121.1 
POG eee SANE ei tc iets Melis a orcides 125.3 117.8 140.8 132.8 128.2 
MGs tei tvs Miexetaivtabisinc otiek wae es oie siststeets 132.1 120.7 152.8 142.0 135.1 
Ocoee Setetent Rupee reso ole celecel of eydve sak eet 139.2 126.1 164.5 151.4 143.3 


Highway Construction Indexes.—The price indexes of highway construction in 
Canada express prices paid by provincial governments each year in contracts awarded for 
highway construction as a percentage of price paid in 1961. The base-weighted indexes 
measure the effect of price change on the cost of specified programs of new highway con- 
struction represented by contracts of approximately $50,000 or more awarded by provincial 
governments. 


The all-items indexes and their components are useful in planning and budgeting for 
highway construction programs, in updating previously costed projects, in estimating 
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replacement cost of previously completed road work and in measuring historical price trends. 
Prices contained in the index are for units of construction work put in place, such as a cubic 
yard of earth excavation or a ton of bituminous hot-mix paving. Also included are prices 
of some materials, such as culvert pipe, usually supplied to the contractor by the highways 
department. (Prices and Price Indexes for December 1967 contains details of the problems 
of estimating price change for highway construction.) 


5.—Highway Construction Price Indexes for All-Etems and Major Components, 
Seven-Province Composite, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-69 


(1961 =100) 
Major Components 
Year Ended Mar. 31— All-Items a 

. Granular Surface 

Grading Base Courses Courses 

US actos POEL Eom OteT OCC IO OTC OG ROC ro MME. coe nner ERE 131.6 139.1 126.1 126.1 
TOD Meera tsfe cyevtsscersinss oie cvviels ecctcs s apesue ehabisie eciasslemiene 122.1 123.2 117.6 127.5 
VOSS eree tec ayers Cree aeons raie ictone ve ata ere = ecu Anna pi tieeae 114.3 105.2 114.8 
SOR ea Seto nctr see a eee ache RG A, ois EER ORe ern clehy eo emt oes 112.2 113.7 109.5 113.7 
OO) Saas As cao ert CI RI RCRD Cro C eI, GM gere Mic ri rs 110.6 113.1 104.5 116.1 
UGG M ptr ity caSGcaresctere sect tineis orenc aes ese veekereas in nto 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOGA hoe reve srectects creas CITE GH Rago RG rae AE oer 103.7 107.6 97.6 106.2 
MO Te ete d ath ot COCR nee an corer ARCS Eaten ae al Oe ORCS er 110.6 118.1 103.7 107.4 
OG a rene eeveterckstar font ateus!steaewerecitea nn iene We leaaseae meee 113.5 118.6 109.6 109.8 
UCT Ad reed oso LDA OO OE OS Citroen LATE A OReE eT encIOs f 130.9 137.3 131.3 117.6 
LOGO pte erste ee ere one Heke cimine Givoicce eteianed erectieate eiseetee 140.1 147.3 140.1 126.0 
LOG (ees ccten cin oat, Spotomepeieee. Meroe casacia orbs SeunhiG oe § heres 135.1 141.6 133.7 124.8 
NO GS erarccctteic ocuateinas suawsns erersuessie sleateve Sora’ Gia aehaie an aransehoce arate 132.9 140.6 129.5 123.4 
LOGO Res oS azermctele. Souste cio aiaistete iahea orate iors abies tecsyefene, Sarak ales 138.0 146.4 136.5 123.9 


6.—Highway Construction Price Indexes, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-69 


(1961=100) 

ae . bs New- Nova New ee Boa Saskatche-| British 
Year Ended Mar. 31 foundland Scotia Brunswick Ontario! Manitoba wan Columbia 
NO SG rece ices nc notes > 136.2 115.1 99.9 134.2 133.1 152.5 142.4 
QO Texter Metereccterbasteletaiel aiics 114.6 104.5 97.1 LA TRO, 149.1 156.7 132.6 
OSS aero Sacer aren corer 130.3 103.7 103.2 109.2 111.5 121.5 111.6 
WOSO Rees cette Peruse atone 118.9 110.0 102.5 113.8 109.7 111.0 114.1 
LOGORRERN act ce ernie tate 124.7 118.4 96.8 107.2 116.4 105.3 113.7 
LOGI cra etch setae crete 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOG Lear aaNet ntrageemeteS 109.1 98.2 99.3 110.2 108.0 98.4 95.2 
NOG Se tetrvats cette scotavcies 101.1 95.9 102.2 126.5 120.2 102.7 96.9 
AGG4 Ree cies ceciaiscteorrt 108.4 96.4 103.7 123.57 123.7 116.8 106.1 
LOG Moonen arches Seeslor ct iter 11955 116.8 103.2 144.0 133.3 144.4 12 7a 
DOGG eps Set ee tres ears ae 129.6 116.1 103.6 157.4 152.9 168.1 129.7 
UOC Tete sre amrtineracine wea 115.2 122.7 103.0 156.3 153.8 137.6 119.4 
MOOS 7 cates. staaGiaeareay eee 120.8 119.9 101.8 151.5 140.8 124.9 126.6 
LOGO Repesa str re tie niciewerk 116.5 123.1 102.2 154.0 144.6 132.1 143.2 


1 Direct comparisons should not be made between this index and the highway index published by the Ontario 
Department of Highways; the item content is substantially different. 


Electrical Utility Construction Indexes.—The price indexes of electrical utility 
construction, which include those of distribution systems, transmission lines and trans- 
former stations, give some idea of the impact of price change on the cost of materials, 
labour and equipment used in constructing and equipping electrical utilities in a specified 
base period. The index provides an estimate of how much more, or less, it would cost to 
reproduce the base-period program of construction in another period, using the same con- 
struction technology as in the base period and assuming rates of profit and productivity 
in construction are the same in both periods. 
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Major uses of the index relate to the estimation of reproduction costs or the deflation 
of capital formation. Fixed-weighted national input indexes have deficiencies for this 
purpose which may be alleviated by the use of detailed deflation techniques and through 
the utilization of specifically appropriate productivity adjustments. (These problems are 
discussed in DBS Occasional Paper Price Indexes of Electric Utility Construction, Catalogue 
No. 62-526.) 


Prices used in the indexes are, for the most part, selling prices reported monthly by 
manufacturers for materials or equipment. The price reported is for units and terms of 
sale representative of the volume sales of the manufacturer. Federal sales tax changes 
are reflected in the index but no adjustments have been made for provincial tax changes. 
Until December 1964, wage rate data were supplied by the Department of Labour and rep- 
resented minimum hourly rates paid to construction workers in major cities employed on 
Federal Government contracts. In 1965, union basic wage rates reported by major utilities 
and some contractors were incorporated into the index. The sample selected provides an 
estimate of wage rate change for urban own-account and contract electrical utility con- 
struction. 


7.—Price Indexes of Electrical Utility Distribution Systems, Transmission Lines and 
Transformer Stations, 1956-69 


(1961=100) 
Distribution Systems ieee Transformer Stations 
Year 
Structures 
Construc- | Equipment Total Total and Im- | Equipment Total 
tion provements 
POD Pratrstet sts ote wis cis sant ate 92.7 100.4 95.1 92.1 110.1 127.9 115.2 
DOD de Bae torssavebletcveieyo- arate 91.9 106.6 96.5 94.4 105.6 132.6 118.1 
DOGS retsistede sore aia so atv redone 93.5 92.5 93.2 95.7 101.3 118.4 109.0 
DOGO See ae eyes ssa: afe ee 96.3 97.9 96.8 97.0 102.6 123.2 113.5 
AOC eMac torats te cherseratee te 98.5 104.3 100.3 98.9 103.3 115.7 109.8 
POG setae slr piste ete elses sale 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOG Woes Ae Aue sletie niaisistnes 102.5 100.4 101.8 100.9 102.6 105.1 104.5 
DOGS hee ote) eine estate ots orate 01 105.2 96.4 102.5 102.3 109.0 106.7 107.2 
LGA a etaeries Celeste. arsvsiscototafaes 107.7 97.6 104.6 102.7 113.1 111.5 ily th Beri 
DOOD so saisarctates-s qjere etarece ae 112.3 95.4 107.1 108.5 124.4 117.9 118.7 
POGG Resp itwae ne cisco 118.4 99.0 112.4 113.0 131.4 22-1 123.7 
MOGI oa care ieee s © 125.3 95.7 116.1 118.7 125.2 117.4 122.5 
LOGSie ceeds cece a 126.3 91.8 115.6 121.9 122.9 107.2 117.3 
ADB C2 cian emotes le 133.3 91.7 120.5 128.7 129.9 105.9 119.9 


Section 3.—Consumer Price Index* 


The purpose of the consumer price index is to measure the movement from month 
to month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of 
the Canadian urban population. For a particular article or service, a price index number 
is simply the price of the article in one period of time expressed as a percentage of its price 
in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes for individual goods 
may be combined to form indexes representing prices of broad groups of goods and services. 
Thus, the consumer price index relates to the wide range of goods and services bought by 
Canadian urban families. The index expresses the combined prices of such goods each 
month as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1961. 


The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the index “basket” 
and “weights’’ are assigned to the price indexes of individual items for purposes of com- 


* A comprehensive description of the index is contained in the publication The Consumer Price Index (1949=100) 
—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures (Catalogue No. 62-518). A description of the change in the base period from 
1949 to 1961 appears in the January 1969 issue of Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 
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bining them into an over-all or composite index. The weights reflect the relative impor- 
tance of items in expenditures of middle-size urban families with medium incomes. The 
basket is an unchanging or equivalent quantity and quality of goods and services. Only 
prices change from month to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of changing 
prices on the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. The basket and weights now used in the 
index are based on expenditures in 1957 of families of two to six persons, with annual 
incomes of $2,500 to $7,000, living in cities of 30,000 population or over. 


8.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1946-69 


(1961=100) 

Year Index Year Index Year Index Year Index 
OA Grete: sores GOROM | PLOS Dee aaa CROP Ate ee as Sane e 96S ai 1964: ee enenteeers 104.8 
QA (rtreseterc totes arse 65.6 TODS Nive seers neers 89.4 LGDO i en teers Fee 97.9 OGD Aes coe 107.4 
OAS terete (BU? 7) Ie ph eoceeecos 89.9 LOGO vate ote 99.1 1966 sae ce. 111.4 
OS Oi Rinne sites 77.4 OSD ee cenicnes hates 90.1 OTA eet ealmumete LOORO Biel 9 6 Teer reer: 115.4 
1950S Soni ons LOCO 195 Gaara 91.4 WEG Semis eee LOUD EL 96S tees 120.1 
IR ete coe eee SSEOR 1957 aracecmcar G4 53) NLOGS Se ede LOSE OSLO CONN rere. 125.5 


The behaviour of the consumer price index during the years of almost continuous 
economic growth following the end of the Second World War up to 1959 is discussed in the 
1962 Year Book at pp. 928-929, and the movement during 1959-68 in subsequent editions. 
Between 1968 and 1969, the annual consumer price index rose 4.5 p.c., marking the largest 
annual increase since the Korean War. In the five-year period ended 1969, the annual 
index advanced 19.8 p.c., which represented a drop of 16.5 cents in the purchasing power 
of the consumer dollar. 


The 4.5-p.c. rise in the index between 1968 and 1969 compares with an average in- 
crease of 3.7 p.c. over the period 1964-69. Since 1964, the average annual increase of the 
two most important components—food and housing—paralleled closely the advance in the 
all-items index by rising, on average, 3.6 and 3.7 p.c., respectively. The other major com- 
ponents registered five-year average increases of from 3.3 p.c. for clothing to 4.4 p.c. for 
health and personal care. 


9.—Consumer Price Indexes for Specific Groups, 1960-69 


(1961 =100) 
Health | Recrea- 
: Tobacco 
2 P Trans- and tion Compos- 
Year Food Housing | Clothing portation | Personal and era 1 ite Index 
Care Reading Cone 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 

CENTAGE OF TOTAL......... 27 32 11 12 7 5 6 100 
LOGO croteetecesarere srcies ess Saks 6 OAR: 98.5 99.6 98.6 99.8 99.5 98.8 99.6 99.1 
UO GU Rern anche saci steueeveccs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LCD aeteen eatice eh valet ctaes 101.8 101.2 100.9 99.9 102.0 100.8 101.3 101.2 
LOG Bn kA tests ctctevsls ante tieeaicere 105.1 102.3 103.4 99.9 104.6 102.2 101.5 103.0 
TOGA: orers srartciaiteonerte< nieasnat er 106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.0 103.9 103.4 104.8 
LG GBivanceite t.allate.dessietelahs fa 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 107.4 
TOGO terse ten arsremicrorhh a aheinte 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 111.4 
OCT peer Stace sk er ss 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 115.4 
L9G Bree either eeaetiioee tues ne 122.0 118.6 IPA I 114.7 127.4 . 119.7 120.4 120.1 
Ue Se are ee a eee 127. 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 125.5 


Between 1968 and 1969, annual average food prices rose 4.2 p.c., food at home in- 
creasing 4.0 p.c. and restaurant meals 6.8 p.c. The housing index advanced 5.1 p.c. over 
the same period, which was the largest of five progressive increases made by this component 
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since 1964. Clothing, on the other hand, after registering a peak rate of increase of 5.0 p.c. 
between 1966 and 1967, showed an annual rise of 3.0 p.c. in the subsequent years; its ad- 
vance of 2.8 p.c. between 1968 and 1969 was the smallest among the major components. 
The recreation and reading index advanced 5.9 p.c. between 1968 and 1969, which was the 
highest rate of increase among the major components; health and personal care prices in- 
creased 4.9 p.c., transportation prices 4.6 p.c., and average tobacco and alcohol prices 
3.8 p.c. 


Table 10 gives single-commodity price relatives for a number of important items enter- 
ing into the food component of the consumer price index. 


10.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1960-69 


(1961=100) 

Beef, Pork, Butter, IBA, Milk, 

sirloin, rib chops, creamery, fresh, fresh, 

per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. per qt. 

Year 
Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 

OBO oer cot aa 97.7 100.6 69.8 95.9 69.8 99.8 54.5 96.8 Don 100.8 
OG Lee aerate 97.1 100.0 72.8 100.0 69.9 100.0 56.3 100.0 Dano 100.0 
ip ee nace Seen 107.4 110.5 74.9 102.9 62.1 88.7 53.2 94.5 23.6 100.3 
1903 Pet ee, 103.7 106.8 74.4 102.3 58.5 83.6 58.4 103.7 23.8 101.5 
1 a eee 99.9 102.8 (Ben 100.3 58.9 84.3 50.7 90.1 24.7 104.7 
LOG Faceless aes a 106.6 109.7 81.4 111.9 61.4 87.8 54.3 96.5 25.0 106.4 
UOGG Shales sews 116.7 120.1 91.0 125.1 67.1 95.9 64.1 113.9 26.8 114.0 
LOG Tat cds. «sate 123.7 127.2 85.1 116.9 70.4 100.7 54.1 96.2 29.0 123.4 
TOGS eiiger cre c eas 126.5 130.1 88.2 121.1 70.9 101.5 55.6 98.8 30:7 130.5 
LOGO ere aanitck 135.4 139.3 102.4 140.8 1202 103.0 61.8 109.9 32.2 137.1 

Flour, ey Potatoes, ae d Bread, 

cae 28-oz. tin gO 1P: per lb. , peu 
Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 

cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 

MOBO Soe tiewe.es.ae's 8.8 97.4 27.8 102.8 58.0 121.4 9.4 98.0 15.6 98.0 
BIG Ue ote oie eis 9.0 100.0 27.0 100.0 47.8 100.0 9.6 100.0 15.9 100.0 
OD e een ran cores cr 9.8 109.4 26.6 98.7 47.3 99.1 9.5 99.6 16.4 102.9 
DOGS Sos Avertas sc 10.3 114.4 Pa 100.4 51.4 107.7 15.7 163.9 17.2 108.1 
Ne ee Si ee 10.8 121.0 31.5 116.6 59.6 124.7 14.1 147.5 18.1 113.4 
TOGD Scat scree are 10.9 122.0 34.5 127.8 76.7 160.6 9.8 102.9 18.1 113.6 
BYGG scodisirye.n.n'atareie 11.4 127.2 35.8 132.8 64.0 133.9 9.5 99.5 19.0 119.5 
ROOT ects sen 65 i Mt beta} ny dd 35.5 131.7 56.1 IONE) 9.4 97.6 19.0 119.8 
LOCH Sasi sar. tae 12.0 133.5 33.9 125.7 62.7 131.3 9.4 98.7 19.6 123.3 
UT eas Geer en 12,1 134.3 34.1 126.7 58.8 123.1 10.9 113.0 19.8 123.8 


Table 11 presents regional consumer price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. 
These indexes do not show whether it costs more or less to live in one city than in another 
and should not be used for such comparisons. Their function is to measure percentage 
changes in retail prices—over a certain time in each city or city combination—of a fixed 
basket of goods and services representing the level of consumption of a particular group 
of families. Indexes which compare price levels among major Canadian cities are shown 
on p. 1063. 
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i1.— Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities, 1960-69 
(1961=100) 
St. Edmon- 
, ; ; Saska- 
John’s, F Saint | Mont- ., | Loron- | Winni- a ton- Van- 
Year Nfld. eae Seal John, real, a a to, peg, no “i Cal- couver, 
(1951 hee N.B. Que. coh Ont. an. | Gea’ | gary B.C 
=100) : Alta 
LOGO R rreraretere ee 99.0 99.0 99.2 98.9 98.8 99.4 98.5 99.2 99.3 99.7 
NAS epetonetoe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1962 sc.csuosanciec 100.8 101.3 100.9 100.2 101.2 100.9 101.3 101.7 101.0 100.3 
1OGS Repreeses 102.8 102.3 102.5 102.9 102.9 102.6 102.2 102.5 102.1 101.9 
1964 ee rkaaes 103.9 102.7 103.5 104.5 104.5 104.3 103.8 103.5 102.6 102.6 
LOGS ee wteteis aite< 105.5 104.6 105.1 106.7 106.3 106.9 106.1 105.2 104.1 104.5 
1S Seog oto 108.0 107.4 107.8 109.9 110.4 111.6 109.3 108.3 107.5 107.0 
WOOT aa etaacstees's 110.9 109.9 Ih la 114.2 113.1 114.9 113.3 io tea 111.8 111.0 
MOG Bes iscerereaaicvoe 115.9 114.2 115.1 118.1 118.4 119.3 118.2 115.8 116.7 15.1 
LOGO etrestem eect 119.3 119.5 119.8 121.8 128 ek 124.1 123.1 119.7 121.5 119.0 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place movements in Canadian retail 
prices into perspective, they should be compared with price changes occurring elsewhere 
in the world. This is done in Table 12, which indicates the percentage changes over the 
previous year in the consumer price index for each country specified. For purposes of 


comparison, countries are listed, alphabetically, by region. 


percentages are rounded to the nearest whole number. 


It should be noted that all 


12. Percentage Changes in Consumer Price Indexes in Canada and Other Countries, 
1968 and 1969 


Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, July 1970. 


Change over 
Previous Year 


Change over 
Previous Year 


Country Country 
1968 1969 1968 1969 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c: 
North America— Africa— 
Canadatiascoiete sce ome aces 4 4 Congo! CKainshasa) isan neers oe. 53 14 
Mexico (Mexico City)...............- 2 3 Kenya (Nairobi) tea. ane ede em — — 
WinitedsStates irre me wens comer er 4 5 South Africa (European population). 2 3 
South America— Nei 
Argentina (Buenos Aires)............ 16 8 
Brazil (Sao Paulo).......00.000000.. Toe oy ean eEMn mCP ToS 
@halei (Santiago) err riostreil ees stele 27 31 Indonesia (Djakarta)............... 125 6 
Europe— Korea, Repuplicioter retiree 11 12 
Belgium satackscc bec ate aces: 3 4 ESTA ESE Oo Gaile aco Saar = 
Denmark (1964 = 100)............... 8 4 : 

TANCE PAN ech ee seit one, sy eee ays 5 6 Australasia— . 
Germany, Federal Republic of....... 2 3 Australia...... 0.0.00... ee sees eee. 3 3 
(Greeces eee ete rete een -- 2 New Zealand..................0005- 4 5 
Trelandia.sare. socom come nese Db uf 
INétherlands:e sconces cece 4 11 Middle East— 

Sweden teen. aecaeies anne: 2 3 Nighi beep comtees ccc RR EURO as CIE BIR ee 1 3 
Switzerland! tx.g.) (ne ee a etna 2 3 Usreiell 2 atie Sena by hy ree tins deere 2 3 
Wnited King domyss5 ssceeedeeemran: 5 5 Purkey-(latantoul) heer mea 6 4 


Section 4.—Intercity Retail Price Differentials* 


As noted on p. 1061, the regional city price indexes given in Table 11 measure the move- 
ments of consumer prices from month to month within each city and cannot be used to com- 


pare levels of prices between cities. 


Indexes that do compare levels of prices among 11 


* A fuller explanation of the study from which these indexes were derived, including more details of the price 
comparisons, is given in the November 1969 issue of Prices and Price Indexes. 
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major Canadian cities are given in Table 13. These indexes express prices in each city as 
a percentage of prices in Winnipeg at May 1969, with Winnipeg prices at that date set 
equal to 100. The selection of Winnipeg as the base city has no special significance; the 
indexes may be expressed on the base of any of the individual cities included. The selected 
commodity groupings shown make up about three quarters of the average urban consumer 
budget, the most important omissions, for technical reasons, being shelter (rented and 
owned), fuel, light and water, and restaurant meals. 


The retail prices from which the indexes were derived are largely those collected in 
each city for production of the consumer price index. Comparability between cities was 
achieved by matching, as far as possible, quotations for similar qualities of goods and ser- 
vices and types of retail outlets. Since prices compared include sales and excise taxes as 
applicable, variations between provinces in the scale of sales taxes imposed on a wide range 
of non-food commodities can be of significance in explaining intercity price differentials 
for these items. 


13.—_Intercity Indexes of Retail Price Differentials for Selected Groupings of Commodities 
and Services, as at May 1969 


(Winnipeg, May 1969=100) 


Commodity Grouping | J ore fotte- ce : i aah mil, as aks one: eae Rilees 

Nfld. | pry. | N-S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Ont. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
Food at home............ 108 101 102 102 95 100 96 101 99 101 
Household operation!..... on 113 112 a 110 106 106 100 100 112 
OIOEHINGS ho Gis cleiese-s ova is'e ar 102 100 ar 99 99 96 102 98 101 
Transportation........... - i 103 a 109 101 102 100 99 101 
Health and personal care. ee 90 98 ae 91 101 100 101 106 107 
Recreation and reading... aS 105 105 AB 108 107 105 98 100 106 
Tobacco and alcohol...... 123 105 109 ae 100 95 95 100 89 94 


1 Excludes fuel and lighting. 


Section 5.—Consumer Expenditure 


Household surveys of family expenditure provide information on consumer spending 
that can be related to family characteristics, such as geographical location, family size, 
income level, etc. A primary purpose of such surveys is to provide information for con- 
structing, reviewing and revising the weights of consumer price indexes. Initially, the 
small-scale sample surveys carried out in Canadian urban centres since 1953 were designed 
to follow changes in the spending patterns of a well-defined group of middle-income urban 
families known as the target group of the consumer price index. However, in the years 
from 1953 to 1968, during which seven survey programs were conducted, a growing demand 
for expenditure statistics to serve other needs of government, business, welfare organiza- 
tions and academic research resulted in a widening in the scope and size of the surveys in 
recent years, and in a decision to expand the 1969-70 survey programs to provide a large- 
scale national survey for the first time since 1948-49. 
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The more restricted surveys (1953, 1955, 1957 and 1962) consisted of two phases—the 
collection by means of monthly record-keeping surveys throughout the reference year of 
detailed information on food expenditures, and the collection of information by annual 
recall of all family expenditure, income and change in assets and liabilities. In the other 
three surveys (1959, 1964 and 1967), the monthly surveys were omitted and the annual 
recall surveys were enlarged in scope to refer to all families and individuals, regardless of 
family type or income. The sample size was doubled in order to obtain about 2,000 usable 
annual records. The 1959 survey was unique in the series in that it was designed to re- 
present population in all urban centres of 15,000 or over, whereas the 1964 and 1967 surveys 
were identical in city coverage, referring to 11 major regional cities. 


Detailed results of the surveys have been published in two series of occasional publica- 
tions covering food expenditure and all family expenditure, respectively: Urban Family 
Food Expenditure 1962 (Catalogue No. 62-524), Urban Family Expenditure 1962 (Catalogue 
No. 62-525), Urban Family Expenditure 1964 (Catalogue No. 62-527), and Urban Family 
Expenditure 1967 (Catalogue No. 62-530). 


The family expenditure survey program undertaken for 1969 was national in scope, 
with considerably larger samples than previously. In monthly surveys throughout 1969, 
approximately 10,000 families and individuals kept detailed records of expenditures on food 
and selected non-food items, including quantities acquired. Harly in 1970, the same time 
period was covered in an annual recall survey of all family expenditures and income. About 
17,000 family records were obtained which are expected to yield at least 15,000 usable 
schedules. Both surveys will produce information for small urban, rural non-farm and 
farm populations as well as for the urban population and individual urban centres. Initial 
results are expected from the food expenditure survey in late 1970 and from the complete 
expenditure survey in late 1971. 


Table 14 presents a summary of family expenditure patterns in 11 Canadian cities in 
1967, classified by family income for families of two or more. 


Camping is a pleasant 
and economical way to 
spend a summer holiday 
and therefore one of 
the most popular forms 
of family recreation in 
Canada. The average 
expenditure of a family 
on recreation, regard- 
less of size of income 
and number of persons, 
is estimated at a little 
over $300 a year. 
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Section 6.—Security Price Indexes 


Security price indexes measure, through time, the effect of price change on the value 
of a portfolio of stocks bought and held by a hypothetical investor (as opposed to the 
more speculative trader). The portfolio represents stocks of Canadian companies listed 
on the Toronto, Montreal and Canadian stock exchanges. In the case of the mining 
index, eligible issues are for producing mines only. The number of shares held for each 
issue is in proportion to the total number of shares outstanding. Prices in the common 
stock indexes (investors and mining indexes) are Thursday’s closing quotations each week, 
averaged over weeks. [or the monthly preferred stock indexes, prices are monthly weighted 
averages of the daily closing prices in which weights are daily total sales. The indexes 
express current prices as a percentage of prices in 1961. Monthly and certain weekly in- 
dexes appear in the DBS monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 
62-002) and a weekly DBS report gives indexes on a weekly basis for all groups and sub- 
groups. 


The investors index is comprised of three major groups, with relative importance 
indicated by percentage weights as follows: industrials, 67.5; utilities, 18.6; and finance, 
13.9. Each major group is further divided into industry sub-groups corresponding to the 
standard industrial classification. The mining index is composed of two groups: base 
metals with a weight of 64.6 p.c. and golds with a weight of 35.4 p.c. The index of pre- 
ferred stocks is not divided into component groups. 


15.—iIndex Numbers of Common and Preferred Stocks, 1961-70 


(1961=100) 
Investors Index 
Vows Mining Preferred 
AAGaMoneEh Index! Stocks 
Total Industrials | Utilities Finance 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

96.4 96.6 97.9 94.3 103.7 101.5 

103.1 103.4 108.1 96.4 98.3 104.6 

120.8 125.9 12252 98.9 109.3 105.8 

132.8 139.8 136.3 100.7 122.5 105.1 

125.3 132.9 129.4 89.9 L211 94.1 

IBIS: 140.4 133.4 92.4 110.9 89.9 

13552 143.7 131.8 104.1 119.5 79.9 

149.8 157.7 142.0 126.4 12753 S3 

150.0 162.2 127.4 124.8 124.8 73.3 

147.1 159.4 122.9 123.6 121.5 CANE 

150.3 162.6 125.7 127.2 124.3 70.9 

146.1 158.2 124.0 121.1 124.1 70.2 

128.3 136.8 114.3 108.8 110.8 64.2 

126.1 132.1 115.8 113.4 107.0 64.1 

125.4 131.2 117.6 110.4 107.0 63.7 

129.0 134.3 123.8 112.7 107.4 64.9 

Reptem pensar tan. oceans toa 134.6 139.4 130.6 119.4 108.5 66.5 
OCTODEY nn Se een aspen ner 137.2 142.3 134.2 118.8 113.1 66.9 
INOVEMDEr) Sateacaeetncoe tenbe 135.5 140.1 135.6 115.7 108.7 66.3 


1 Not included in Investors Index. 


Wire ingots from a British 
Columbia aluminum plant 
being unloaded at Osaka, 
Japan. 


Canadian telephone cable being used in Manila. “‘Communi- 
cations equipment and parts” is second in importance among 
Canadian exports to the Philippines, the most valuable item 

being “Motor vehicles and parts”. Ly 


Although Hong Kong regards Canada as 

o supplier of raw and_ semi-finished 

materials, a much broader market is 

being developed there for finished 

products such as garments, foodstuffs, 

pharmaceuticals, cosmetics and_ scientific 
instruments. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of exports and imports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, foreign trade is made up of 
the total international interchange of goods, services, securities and other financial transac- 
tions, all of which are presented in their appropriate relationship in this Chapter and in 
Section 4 of Chapter XXIV. Part I contains specially prepared information on Canada’s 
trade with the Pacific Rim Countries. Part II gives detailed statistics of total foreign trade. 
Part III outlines the various ways in which the Federal Government promotes and en 
courages trade relationships, and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. 
Part IV contains a review of the extent of travel between Canada and other countries in 
1969, with estimates of the amount of money expended for that purpose. 


PART I.—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE PACIFIC 
RIM COUNTRIES* 


The “New West’, as Prime Minister Trudeau has called the Pacific Rimf area, has 
emerged as one of primary interest in Canada’s trade. The Federal Government’s recent 
white paper on foreign policy places as much emphasis on the Pacific as on Latin America. 


Canada has been experiencing shifts in trading partners in recent decades, as a result of 
differing rates of economic growth, the alignment of countries into regional trading blocs 
and the evolution of transportation facilities such as air freighters, bulk carriers and con- 
tainerization. The major shift has been toward expansion of Pacific trade. Even though 
this should greatly broaden Canada’s trade in the 1970s and provide balance and outlets for 

* Prepared by Dr. M. P. Mathew, External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+‘‘Pacific Rim”’, as defined here, includes all the countries in East Asia, Southeast Asia and Oceania, but excludes 
the United States, the Soviet Union and Latin America which border on the Pacifie Ocean. 
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more of its products, Pacific trade involves several important facets to be considered.* 
First, it involves products requiring specifications different from those Canada is accustomed 
to produce for the North American and European markets. Secondly, there are two kinds 
of customer countries—those which are industrializing rapidly and have consumers with 
rising incomes and new tastes to satisfy, and those which require food but have shrinking 
opportunities for trade owing to inadequate resources and products. Thirdly, there are 
customers like the People’s Republic of China, the requirements of which fluctuate greatly 
because of such factors as internal crop conditions or trading and political considerations. 


Half the world’s population borders on the Pacific Ocean. The world’s fastest growing 
country (Japan) and its most populous country (China) are members of the Pacific bloc. 
A growing and balanced trade means prosperity, independence, stability and improved 
quality of life in the whole region. Trade between Canada and the Pacific area has increased 
phenomenally during the past decade (Tables 1 and 2) and that area is now Canada’s third 
largest market, after the United States and Western Europe, and its third largest supplier. 
Canada has also been an important net direct investor in the region, having invested some 
$500,000,000 more there than Pacific investors have placed in Canada.t 


In the period following the conclusion of World War IJ, Canada, particularly Western 
Canada, has benefited from growing merchandise trade with the Pacific area, especially 
with Japan. Of the 54 principal commodities of Canada selling in Japan in 1969, which 
accounted for some 93 p.c. of Canada’s exports to that country, as many as 48 were pri- 
marily of western Canadian origin. A similar development has occurred in trade with 
certain other Pacific countries. 


The value of exports to the Pacific countries in 1969, at $1,100,000,000, was double 
that of 1962 and represented 7 p.c. of Canada’s total exports; imports at $857,000,000 were 
more than double the value in 1965. The favourable balance provided foreign exchange 
with which to offset Canada’s payments deficits with the rest of the world, especially the 
United States. Canada is an important supplier of foodstuffs needed by countries with 
rapidly growing populations, and also in recent years of industrial materials and capital 
goods. Sales of wheat and wheat flour continue to dominate export figures, followed by 
such raw materials as copper, aluminum, wood pulp, newsprint and lumber. Japan took 
the major portion of these exports in 1969, followed by Australia, the People’s Republic of 
China, New Zealand, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Malaysia, South Korea and Taiwan. 


Canadian trade relations with several Pacific Rim countries—Japan, Hong Kong and 
South Korea—are governed by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
In addition, Canada has bilateral agreements with Japan and South Korea providing for 
the exchange of most-favoured-nation (MFN) treatment, but the latter maintains control 
on many imports. In Japan, licences are required for most imports and quota restrictions 
are maintained on a substantial group of items. Canada grants MIN facilities to Hong 
Kong and receives preferential treatment on a small range of products, but imports into 
Hong Kong are admitted relatively freely. A modus vivendi signed in 1946 governs Canada’s 
trade relations with the People’s Republic of China. Canada’s trade with Australia and 
New Zealand is governed by the Commonwealth preference system. Canada and the 
Philippines provide MFN treatment to each other without any contractual agreement. 
Although the Philippines import regulations are quite liberal, credit restrictions are extensive 
and provide an effective barrier to imports. From one Pacific country to another, the 
composition of Canadian exports and imports, the opportunities for their growth, and the 
problems of access tend to vary widely. Canada’s trade relations and the exchange of 
important commodities with the individual countries of the ‘region are discussed below. 
Canada’s principal exports and imports to and from the region as a whole are given in 
Tables 3 and 4. 


*T. 8. Rackham, ‘‘World Agricultural Trade and Merchandising Opportunities in the 1970’s’’, Canadian Journal of 
Agricultural Economics, 18 (February 1970), 36-44. 


{Pacific: Foreign Policy for Canadians (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1970), p. 14. 
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1.—Total Exports to the Pacific Rim Countries, 1960-69 
(Millions of dollars) 
Country! 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
AOS Re ROBO ear 179.5) |) 282.4) 21556 |) (29759 | 88252) 37.2 394.9 574.0 608.2 626.2 
PATS TALIA 64-08 casas sie 99.8 79.4 | 106.5 | 101.7 | 149.6] 143.6 119.2 161.4 191.5 168.6 
People’s Republic of 
China Serre aon 8.9 | 125.4} 147.4 | 10477 | 186.3 | 105.1 184.9 91.3 163.2 122.4 
New Zealand......... 24.2 31.4 27.2 31.1 34.1 olee 42.1 41.3 32.4 37.8 
Philippines... .......5. 16.6 15.8 18.7 21.5 28.5 26.8 18.8 25.6 34.8 32.5 
Plone sKong..c- cc oss RS 19.9 14.6 17.7 PA 17.0 15.9 17.9 17.0 18.6 
MGISVSItn. oss. ens ale’ 5.1 6.22 6.02 7.12 8.4 9.62 15.92 14.0 11.1 16.0 
KG KeAMeG et tiie eee 3 3.9 2.1 1.5 3.8 Vet 1.0 15.7 7.8 13.2 15.7 
Taiwan 2.9 POP} 4.5 3.8 6.2 6.7 8.5 PAY 17.0 T287 
PB aMANG. <5 ahcwe ss 2nd 3.0 3.5 2.9 3.8 5.7 6.8 7.0 7.2 8.7 
Singapore............. 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 2.9 3.2 5.0 
ERGONESIA.. hose ciesise = Die, 2.6 2.1 1.5 0.9 Ta 0.4 2.9 2.5 3.1 
Viet-Nam............ 0.5 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.8 0.8 2.6 1.9 2.2 Pesik 
U.S; Oceania......... 0.6 1.3 Sel el 18 0.9 0.7 0.8 1.0 1.9 
TENT anit YS Pao ek a eri 0.9 1.4 1.4 0.7 0.8 0.7 1.2 0.5 0.8 1.5 
LDU ee oo. see eee 0.8 0.6 ORG 0.8 0.9 iia 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.9 
French Oceania....... 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 1,2 Lest ORF 
Cambodia and Laos.. 0.2 0.1 -- -- -- 0.2 ORL -- -- 0.2 
British Oceania....... 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 -- 
Totals, to Pacific 
Rim Countries....| 371.7 | 524.6 | 553.7 | 599.6 | 728.4] 676.1 829.4 964.0 | 1,108.4 | 1,074.8 
Totals to All 
Countries. .......... 5,386.8 |5,895.2 |6,347.7 |6,980.1 |8,303.4 |8,766.7 |10,325.3 |11,420.0 |13,605.0 | 14,869.2 
Percentages to Pacific 
Rim Countries...... 6.9 8.9 8.7 8.6 8.8 rer 8.0 8.4 8.1 Uv 
1 Listed in order of rank in 1969. 2 Includes Singapore. 3 Included with Malaysia. 
2.—Imports from the Pacific Rim Countries, 1960-69 
(Millions of dollars) 
Country! 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
DADA Peace erent deenra-s 110.4 | 116.6 | 125.4} 130.5 | 174.4] 230.1 253.1 304.8 360.2 495.7 
PNA straliades cetera knee 35.5 36.6 45.2 55.7 59.8 47.4 59.6 64.5 76.0 96.3 
DB Rojer-atd \@o) 1) Sen Rae 15.5 14.1 18.9 21.2 26.3 31.0 38.9 51.0 58.4 72.9 
PERI WATS nen cles cierss Wee 1.9 2.9 5.9 9.1 9.3 13.1 23.6 34.4 42.5 
New Zealand......... 10.1 10.5 12.0 14.1 14.1 14.9 15.0 15.3 18.6 41.2 
MAIAGSIO Shins cecee' 28.4 23.92 28.32 31.62 34.6 40.32 41.52 22.3 26.0 32.8 
People’s Republic of 
CORT A sete s.-(ciex Sele 5.6 3.2 4.5 5.1 9.4 14.4 20.6 25.1 23.4 27.4 
DIUPADOLG: see cncwiass 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 11.2 iisseat 22.0 
i] a ARR cine 0.4 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.5 1.5 1.8 4.6 11:2 1222 
(DUNES ge ss ae ete 6.5 2.5 3.1 8.6 7.4 4.8 Disk 3.8 3.6 Dall 
Philippines........... 2.0 165 1.4 2.0 3.0 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.8 4.5 
French Oceania. -- -- -- -- 3.6 5.1 6.6 6.1 7.5 2.8 
‘Thaand.... . ... 5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.6 0.6 0.9 2.4 4.9 2.0 lee 
IONE IA ee ce. croes = 0,5 0.3 0.2 0.2 1.4 2.4 1,2 eal 0.4 0.3 
Barua a caceee ere -- -- -- 0.1 0.3 -- 0.1 0.1 -- -- 
DAS, Oceanias.. oes acs -- -- 0.2 -- -- 0.1 -- 0.1 0.1 -- 
VIGt- NAN. betes eee -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - 
Cambodia and Laos.. -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
British Oceania....... -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
Totals, from Pacific 
Rim Countries....| 217.0 | 212.0 | 243.3 | 275.9 | 344.4 | 405.9 459.9 541.3 640.0 857.4 
Totals from All 
Countries + 27.6556 .«1. 5,482.7 |5,768.6 |6,257.8 |6,558.2 |7,487.7 |8,633.1 | 9,866.4 |11,075.2 |12,358.0 | 14,201.6 
Percentages from 
Pacific Rim 
Countries: .....-.0.. 4.0 3.7 3.9 4.2 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.9 5.2 6.0 


1 Listed in order of rank in 1969. 


2 Includes Singapore. 


3 Included with Malaysia, 
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3.—Principal Domestic Exports to the Pacific Rim Countries, 1960-69 


Commodity! 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

$7000 $000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Wile Gi ete et serrate tances cinsici Me corattciniate ire Garo 86,076 192,376 236,701 215,345 242,332 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap............ 8,914 5,945 23,479 34,379 39, 232 
Woodtpulpaemeeer «teeth rete one aor nants 9,449 11,216 12, 206 26,591 28,595 
Auminumsanciuding alloys--een merken ccc 30,135 26,024 21,262 18,575 22,344 
NeWwsprintipapers merce ocn fons eee eden 25,479 22,437 17,684 16,700 34,229 
Tixima b er Brsaas ee eaptcrsrat ct ee ieee eee eee 12,234 20,471 19,991 33,011 30,127 
Asbestos unmanutacuured eerie catecnieterdon 13,099 16,838 14,092 14,071 17,998 
RIAD ESCCU EEL erratic tte sme monic cteimiletctacs torent 4,884 2,221 4,894 12,259 7,398 
Tron ores, concentrates and scrap...............0-. 14,859 25,721 16, 806 26,886 23,870 
Sulphurvcerudeorretined +s neeee varie = 296 851 2,474 5,502 
laxsced are. Memes Mae Mia tate mea ere ae 9,406 14,470 11,369 13,565 12,244 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials................ 1,274 1,196 15233 6,605 9,920 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap............. 728 3,179 2,501 8,375 3,683 
Communication and related equipment........... 563 1,881 2,838 1,509 1,077 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap............... 101 63 15 515 3,510 
Lotals tan cme seo ah eens 217,201 344,334 385, 922 425,860 482,061 

1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Wiheatananr mernckeote siranitnn 4 Aacomacintee etens ealac elaalers 210,701 305,981 200, 583 259,173 241,309 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap............ 36, 484 56,514 99,759 117,952 133,517 
Woodtpulp a. Micros eee orn c a ciocien oe ceeiicmar 35,847 40, 863 49,537 60, 102 76,117 
Aluminunonincludingwaloys-eeereaee aeceeeeetee 19,904 24,909 61,849 59, 664 74,075 
INewanrine papor eens we etna k cee Ooinenriat 27,431 28,504 36, 601 46,772 55, 305 
uma erste eran evar asa ter Re Pn Rete ae cis tel 27,795 32,006 49,697 61,581 55,117 
Asbestos, unmanufactured....¢).0....acccue cs -eass 18,150 19,290 24,414 25, 183 34,699 
IRApeSee ee Ante ey, Mb irc eo, ce MN SSeS 12,913 21,380 27,065 29,242 25,985 
Iron ores, concentrates and scrap...........0-e0005 20,413 19,333 22,419 21,524 25, 823 
Sulphursenicderornretine deren yaar eemre i eriere ie 8,461 10,007 17,785 25,122 21,954 
Rlaxsecd sasweerre ta eta ei ie ae nee nee 13,413 14,618 13,822 14,798 19, 168 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials................ 13,842 13,944 14, 262 19,101 18,325 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap............. 3,207 2,624 13, 468 14,432 We? 
Communication and related equipment........... 1,195 1,024 7,205 7,141 9,977 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap............... 798 2,670 9,702 12,080 9,271 
TD OCRIS aise foes acest tnaccete Andee eats 450,554 593, 667 648,168 774, 467 812,414 

1 Listed in order of rank in 1969. 
4.—Principal Imports from the Pacific Rim Countries, 1960-69 

Commodity! 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Apparel and apparel accessories................... 28,665 24,644 24,435 22,758 28,499 
Communication and related equipment........... 7,803 9,357 9,281 10,437 13,084 
Road motor vehicles and parts................... 324 455 631 1,072 4,262 
Meat and meat preparations 9,426 13,622 16,901 21,622 15, 508 
Textile fabricated materials 14,605 12,841 17,652 21,319 31,013 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel..... 2,510 2,998 3,250 5, 148 6,925 
Blywoodtandivencersn.0-en vn iee cine eee ie 4,023 4,871 6, 863 6, 223 10,712 
Crude natural rubber (excl. latex)................ 20, 403 13,117 17, 730 16, 285 15,423 
Fruits and fruit preparations..........-......:..-- 12,317 12, 487 13,919 17,007 19,253 
iNon-farmimachineryaeraaeetecr me certs ead 1,126 1,875 2,864 2,708 
I AWASULAT ries ieatcis eearae os iceman Ors sana aan 19,196 14, 669 14,927 26,140 25,541 
I OOt WERT) nee eee tir arn oAtanich ee tote ee eee 6, 600 7,761 7,302 gooo: 8, 242 
Games, toys and children’s wagons.............-. 4,555 4,476 5,082 5,776 8,187 
Tin blocks, pigs and bars........................- 4,327 4/009 4/030 8, 669 14) 464 
Rhotograpnic ?0ods sayy ee teen ener rete 3,579 3,809 3, 884 3,477 4,860 
TL Otals so 5: Mea. coe ee en ee 139,510 130, 242 147, 762 176,152 208,681 


1 Listed in order of rank in 1969. 
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4.—Principal Imports from the Pacific Rim Countries, 1960-69—concluded 


Commodity! 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Apparel and apparel accessories................... 36, 648 45,081 61,374 85,512 102,094 
Communication and related equipment........... 19,020 23,081 37, 768 52,793 79,763 
Road motor vehicles and parts.................... 16,951 14,342 13,005 32,164 71,620 
Meat and meat preparations...............0..000% 12, 834 21,018 23,295 29,752 65,589 
Textile fabricated materials...................205 34,341 34,440 45,527 53,665 58, 166 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel...........0.....0.0085 17,312 13,708 11,804 11, 402 28,977 
Pkyvwood and. veneers. 224 ccs secant v es ae e. gents 9,139 12,037 16,585 17,582 23,524 
Crude natural rubber (excel. latex)................ 14,745 17,045 12200) 13,756 22,941 
Fruits and'fruit preparations..................00+: 19,685 20,337 20,974 22,371 21,954 
INDNsAr Ka ANA CHINE Yt ehsc. p< kee lace truer 4,715 8,408 13,025 15,729 21,407 
TReay ALN TOE eed Se ay HE DE re ESET Te EI eo 10,996 9,121 11,073 9,931 20,752 
OOMNORE Mee Fete Ee Se len Nicci ceana ne 7,858 9, 660 11,503 15, 187 17,575 
Games, toys and children’s wagons............... 9,348 9,130 10,624 12,864 15,072 
tin LOCKS, igs and DALE 4, 4.<cecine ore oats vince © caieierse 18,503 13,604 14,222 11,449 13,194 
IBRoroperan OIC: 2 O0GS sete is. eitursees Rech ee eee IE 6,291 7,247 10,709 10,675 13,003 
SOURIS ee ee arse ee i I tose Nee 238,386 258, 259 313,745 394, 832 575,631 


1 Listed in order of rank in 1969. 


East Asia 


Japan.—A notable development in the Canada—Pacific Rim trade has been the growth 
of the Japanese market. Immediately following World War II, Japan’s trade was pre- 
ponderantly with the United States. In the 1960s, however, that country turned more 
and more to Canada, becoming third in importance to Canadian exporters, after the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Even though Japan is Canada’s largest market and 
supplier in the Pacific, Canadian sales to that country are limited to industrial raw materials 
and foodstuffs, while finished goods make up the bulk of Japanese sales to Canada. A large 
proportion of the shipments of unprocessed materials is derived from direct Japanese in- 
vestment, particularly in Western Canada, where more than $100,000,000 has been invested 
to ensure sources of supply for rapidly growing industry. Work is also being done in 
Alberta to foster economic co-operation in the development of coal, copper and other 
commodity resources. Although this investment is advantageous to the development of 
Canadian resources, it still involves the export of these materials in the crudest and least- 
profitable form. 


Domestic exports to Japan rose 250 p.c. from $179,000,000 in 1960 to $626,000,000 in 
1969, and imports rose 350 p.c. from $110,000,000 to $496,000,000. Canada’s access to 
the Japanese market for manufactured goods, as well as opportunities for investment, is 
limited by a broad range of direct and indirect restrictions, notwithstanding a movement 
toward liberalization in stages. Further efforts are required to lower or remove the existing 
non-tariff barriers to Canadian manufactures and to open up fully opportunities for Cana- 
dian investment. In the meantime, Japan’s demand for all types of goods, especially 
industrial raw materials, continues to grow. Shipments of many Canadian goods rose 
significantly in 1969, particularly of commodities such as flaxseed, copper, aluminum, iron 
ore, wood pulp and newsprint. 


Japan must import much of the raw materials required by industry and prefers, like 
the United Kingdom at a similar stage of economic development, to import these in the 
crudest possible form. In consequence, basic foodstuffs (mostly grains) and unprocessed 
materials (ores, fuels and forest products) have accounted for something like 94 p.c. of 
Canada’s exports to Japan in recent years. Minerals alone accounted for 42 p.c. of total 
commodity shipments in 1969 of $626,000,000 to Japan, compared with 26 p.c. a decade 
ago. The rise in mineral exports to Japan contrasts with the diminished importance of 
Canadian grain shipments—13 p.c. in 1969 against over 40 p.c. ten years previously. 
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Canada’s relative proximity to Japan and the construction of new port facilities are 
encouraging low-cost bulk commodity exports, and Canadian political and economic 
stability has encouraged Japanese customers to enter into long-term contracts for the de- 
velopment and supply of mineral resources. 


At $133,000,000, following a 21-p.c. rise over 1968, copper concentrates represented 
the largest single commodity in Canadian exports to Japan in 1969. It should be noted that 
while Canadian copper exports to the Japanese market showed a sixfold increase in value 
from $20,000,000 in 1962, they rose by considerably less than three times in volume, indi- 
cating a more than doubling in the price of copper during the 1962-69 period.* The share 
of Canada’s total copper production that is shipped to Japan almost doubled during the 
1962-69 period from 10 p.c. to nearly 20 p.c. Despite the increase in projected copper 
exports to $570,000,000 (850,000 tons) by 1973, it is expected that Canada will still rank 
second in importance to the Philippines. In addition to copper, Canada also supplies 
40 p.c. of Japan’s requirements of zinc concentrates as well as substantial quantities of 
molybdenum, uranium, iron ore, lead and aluminum. 


Impressive improvements in the standard of living are changing Japan from traditional 
to contemporary consumption patterns. For example, the per capita rice consumption 
dropped from over 200 lb. in 1960 to 160 lb. in 1969, but that of fruits and vegetables and 
prepared foods increased considerably and bread has become an important consumption 
item. Thus, Japan has recently had a surplus of home-grown rice and has had to import 
15 p.c. more food yearly. In addition, internal production of some agricultural commodi- 
ties like rapeseed is being abandoned in favour of imports. During the past decade, 
Canada’s three largest agricultural product markets—the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the European Economic Community—grew little, whereas exports to Japan 
doubled and those to other countries tripled.t{ Currently, annual exports of agricultural 
products to Japan are only slightly behind those to the United States and are well ahead of 
those to the EEC. Wheat and flour exports going to that country have amounted to 
almost $100,000,000 yearly for several years and it has become Canada’s leading market for 
rapeseed and flaxseed; 300,000 tons of rapeseed were shipped to Japan in 1969, a tenfold 
increase in the decade. Japan’s per capita meat consumption, including poultry, while 
still less than 30 lb. a year, is rising rapidly so that, because of its limited supply of arable 
land, the importation of large quantities of feed grains will become necessary. Canada, 
already an important supplier of barley, has an opportunity to expand its exports of that 
grain in competition with other producers such as France. Prospects also exist for in- 
creased shipments of Canadian beef and pork. 


Canada has become one of Japan’s fastest growing overseas markets, increasing 38 p.c. 
in 1969 over 1968. As stated previously, almost all major Canadian exports to Japan to 
date have been primary commodities and imports have been mostly processed goods, in- 
cluding capital equipment for the power and oil industries, commodities for transportation 
requirements, and consumer goods. The wide variety of manufactured goods imported 
from Japan in 1969 included: communication and related equipment, $74,600,000 ($7,700,000 
in 1960); motor vehicles and parts, $71,400,000 ($300,000); textile materials, $51,900,000 
($14,800,000); iron and steel products, $45,200,000 ($6,400,000); apparel and accessories, 
$31,600,000 ($20,300,000); non-farm machinery, $19,900,000 ($1,000,000); photographic 
goods, $12,200,000 ($3,400,000); plywood, $9,100,000 ($3,500,000); footwear, $8,300,000 
($5,700,000); games and toys, $7,300,000 ($4,000,000); and sporting and recreation goods, 
$7,100,000 ($1,300,000). 


Although total imports into Canada from all countries increased 159 p.c. from 1960 
to 1969, those from Japan rose 349 p.c. from $110,400,000 to $495,700,000; automotive 


* The Canada—Japan Trade Council, Canadian Minerals and the Japanese Market (Ottawa: 1970), p. 3. 


tCanadian Agriculture in the Seventies, Report of the Federal Task Force on Agriculture (Ottawa: Information 
Canada, 1969), p. 46. 
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products and equipment showed the most spectacular increase. Canada has had a sub- 
stantial trade balance with Japan for many years, rising irregularly from $69,000,000 in 
1960 to $130,000,000 in 1969. 


The People’s Republic of China.—Foreign trade, a monopoly of the State, is 
conducted through China’s 13 State trading corporations. In recent years, China, with 
a population of 750,000,000, has been a major market for Canadian wheat under a long-term 
agreement which came into force in August 1966. In 1968, sales of $158,000,000 represented 
15 p.c. of Canada’s total wheat exports, and in 1969 wheat accounted for over 98 p.c. of 
Canada’s total exports to China. While the Canadian Wheat Board concluded a contract 
in late 1969 for the sale of 2,200,000 tons for delivery up to October 1970, valued at approxi- 
mately $135,000,000, the outlook for continued sales beyond 1970 is difficult to assess on 
account of dramatic advances in China’s agricultural productivity. Other commodities 
exported to China in 1969 were scrap iron and steel, totalling $2,000,000. 


Canada’s imports from the People’s Republic of China amounted to only $27,000,000 
n 1969 and consisted of a wide range of products including: apparel and accessories, 
$8,200,000 ($200,000 in 1960); green peanuts, $4,600,000 ($300,000); house furnishings, 
$3,300,000 ($600,000); cotton fabrics, $2,800,000 ($45,000); and walnuts, $2,500,000 
($2,700,000). Thus, the favourable trade balance with the People’s Republic rose from 
$3,000,000 in 1960 to $95,000,000 in 1969, 


Korea.—The South Korean economic boom which continued in 1969 was reflected 
in greater demand for imports. Even though the internal economy has been under restraint 
for some time, the real growth rate in gross national product exceeded 15 p.c. Although 
the United States and Japan continue to be the main suppliers to South Korea, Canadian 
sales have risen considerably in the past few years from $7,800,000 in 1967 to $13,200,000 
in 1968 and $15,700,000 in 1969. The major exports in 1969 were: sulphur, $4,600,000; 
asbestos, $3,000,000; potassium chloride, $1,800,000; pulp and cattle, $1,500,000 each; and 
newsprint $450,000. Imports from South Korea also increased from $4,600,000 in 1967 
to $12,200,000 in 1969. The latter included: apparel and footwear $7,800,000; textile 
fabrics, $1,500,000; plywood, $600,000; tungsten, $300,000; and transistor radios, $200,000. 
Canada’s trade balance with South Korea improved from $2,000,000 in 1968 to $3,500,000 
in 1969. Trade with North Korea has been marginal; exports, mostly of pig iron, amounted 
to only $253,000 in 1969. 


Taiwan.—Bolstered by heavy foreign investment and energetic drive, the industriali- 
zation and real economic growth of Taiwan, with its highly concentrated population of 
14,500,000, ranked among the highest in the world in the postwar period. As a consequence, 
its international trade expanded rapidly. At present, food processing, textiles and elec- 
tronics are the key sectors of the economy. Canada’s trade with Taiwan is buoyant in 
foodstuffs, raw materials, certain manufactures and capital equipment. Of the total 
exports to Taiwan of $12,700,000 in 1969 ($2,900,000 in 1960), sulphur accounted for 
$3,900,000; wheat, $2,000,000 ($100,000 in 1960); rapeseed and wood pulp, $1,500,000 each; 
and aluminum $500,000. There were substantial exports of potash in 1967 and 1968. 


Of the total imports from Taiwan of $42,500,000 in 1969 ($1,100,000 in 1960), veneer 
and plywood accounted for $12,600,000 ($300,000); apparel and accessories, $12,000,000 
($500,000); footwear, $5,500,000; canned vegetables, $2,500,000; and communications and 
related equipment, $2,400,000. 


Generally, throughout the 1960s, Canada has had an unfavourable trade balance with 
Taiwan, the mounting deficit reaching nearly $30,000,000 in 1969. 


Hong Kong.—Essentially a free port with no tariffs except on liquor, tobacco, petro- 
leum products and motor vehicles, Hong Kong with its population of 4,000,000, has enjoyed 


carved in dus expansion and a profitable tourist trade. 
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The pattern of Canada’s trade with Hong Kong is somewhat similar to that with 
Taiwan, providing growing opportunities for Canadian exports as well as problems with 
respect to the importation of textiles, which continue to rank among the colony’s most 
important manufactures. Canada had a trade surplus with Hong Kong in 1961 and 1962, 
but has since been running a deficit which amounted to $54,000,000 in 1969. Canadian 
exports to Hong Kong ranged between $17,000,000 and $19,000,000 in the three years 
1967-69, somewhat below the level of $22,000,000 in 1960. The principal exports included 
wheat and flour, aluminum, newsprint, plastic materials, pharmaceutical products and 
medicinal plants. 


Imports in 1969, valued at $72,900,000 against $15,500,000 in 1960, included: apparel 
and accessories, $34,200,000 ($7,600,000 in 1960); toys, games and dolls, $7,000,000 
($500,000); communication and related equipment, $2,300,000 ($100,000); cotton fabrics, 
$2,100,000 ($41,000); artificial and ornamental flowers, $1,900,000 ($33,000); footwear 
$1,800,000 ($900,000) and jewellery, $1,600,000 ($100,000). 


Oceania 


Australia.—Trade between Canada and Australia is based on the Canada—Australia 
Trade Agreement of 1960. There are no major barriers to trade, both countries admitting 
specified goods at preferential rates of tariff. In the past decade, the course of total trade 
has been characterized by growth—nearly doubling from $135,000,000 in 1960 to $265,000,- 
000 in 1969. 


Exports to Australia, Canada’s second largest market in the Pacific area, grew by an 
average of 63 p.c. a year over the decade. Domestic exports in 1969 amounted to $168,600,- 
000 and imports to some $96,000,000, compared with $99,800,000 and $36,000,000, re- 
spectively, in 1960. Nearly 85 p.c. of the 1969 exports represented manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods, the principal items being: motor vehicles and parts, $30,700,000; 
newsprint, $22,300,000; lumber, $15,800,000; non-farm machinery, $13,500,000; wood 
pulp, $9,300,000; asbestos, $7,800,000; sulphur, $7,400,000; aircraft and parts, $4,700,000; 
nickel and alloys, $3,100,000; plastics, $3,000,000; and steel, $2,100,000. In all, Canada 
supplied some 4 p.c. of Australia’s import requirements in 1969. 


Canada, on the other hand, imports less than 1 p.c. of its requirements from Australia. 
The more important imports include primary products, mainly processed meats, canned 
and dried fruits, sugar, wine and wool, and products of agriculture and ranching. 


Canada’s substantial trade surplus with Australia rose moderately from $64,000,000 
in 1960 to $72,000,000 in 1969. Canadian technology has been of considerable interest to 
Australians in their drive for industrialization in such fields as communications, nuclear 
power, nickel refining, natural gas pipelines, fisheries and forest fire fighting. Canadian 
companies engaged largely in mining and manufacturing have invested more than $350,- 
000,000 in Australia. 


New Zealand.—The trade between Canada and New Zealand has been mutually 
advantageous to the two countries. Canadian exports in 1969 amounted to $37,800,000 
and imports to $41,200,000. Except for a small trade deficit in 1969, Canada maintained 
a surplus with New Zealand during the 1960s ranging from $14,000,000 to $27,000,000. 
The main exports to New Zealand in 1969 were: aluminum, $7,100,000; sulphur, $5,300,000; 
non-farm machinery, $4,500,000; plastics, $2,500,000; aircraft and parts, $2,000,000; 
potassium chloride, $1,900,000; copper and alloys, $1,800,000; and asbestos, $1,100,000. 
The chief imports were: beef, $29,700,000; sausages, $3, 300, 000; wool and ‘animal hair, 
$3,000,000; and mutton and lamb, $2,100, 000. 


Future exports to Australia and New Zealand could be affected not only by the in- 
dustrialization policies of these countries but also by the possible entry of Britain into the 
European Economic Community. Such a development could bring about adjustments in 
the Commonwealth preference system, together with a change in the importance of their 
trade with countries such as Japan and the United States. 
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Other Oceania.—Canada’s exports to British, French and U.S. Oceania, which in 
1969 were valued at $2,600,000, consisted mostly of wheat flour, barley, canned fish, lumber, 
newsprint and machinery; imports from these islands were valued at $2,800,000. Total 
exports to and imports from Fiji were $900,000 and $5,700,000, respectively. 


Southeast Asia 


There is considerable diversity among the countries of Southeast Asia. On a per capita 
basis, the national product of Singapore is perhaps ten times that of Burma, whereas the 
GNP growth rate, calculated at constant prices, ranges from more than 8 p.c. in Singapore 
to 2 p.c. in Burma. Again, while manufactured goods account for half of Singapore’s 
exports, primary products—including minerals—constitute the major portion of exports 
elsewhere. Improved strains of rice and wheat have produced remarkable results, creating 
new difficulties for Canada as an exporter of grains. 


Canada’s trade relations with several southeast Asian countries—Malaysia, Singapore, 
Burma, Cambodia and Indonesia—are governed by the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. In addition, Canada grants most-favoured-nation treatment to Laos and 
Viet-Nam, and exchanges MFN treatment with the Philippines. Preferential treatment 
is exchanged between Canada and both Singapore and Malaysia but the latter maintains 
licensing control on many imports. Imports are admitted relatively free into the Philip- 
pines, Singapore and Thailand. In Indonesia, Laos and Viet-Nam most goods require 
licences. 


The ten independent countries in the southeast Asian region provided a $70,000,000 
market for Canada in 1969. Imports from the region consist mostly of a wide variety of 
tropical raw materials and consumer goods. Aid programs financed by the Canadian 
International Development Agency create many openings for exports, as well as private 
investment programs by Canadian mining interests in the Philippines and Indonesia. 


The Philippines.—Canada’s exports to the Philippines, with a total population of 
37,000,000, rose from $18,800,000 in 1966 to $32,500,000 in 1969, making this country one 
of the Philippines’ leading trading partners. Among the leading exports from Canada 
are: capital equipment, especially communications equipment; construction, mining and 
forestry machinery; motor vehicles and parts; raw and semi-processed industrial materials 
such as aluminum, zinc, copper, chemicals and synthetic rubber; insulated wire and cable; 
newsprint; wood pulp; and brewer’s malt. The presence in the Philippines of subsidiaries 
of General Motors, Ford and International Harvester has led to a substantial growth in 
imports of knocked-down motor vehicles, chassis and parts; the value of automotive 
products imported from Canada rose from only $23,000 in 1960 to $9,100,000 in 1969, 
representing some 28 p.c. of all Canadian exports to the Philippines. 


The Philippine national economy relies heavily on the exports of raw materials, in- 
cluding coconut products, sugar, lumber, natural fibres and minerals. Canadian imports 
from the Philippines in 1969 included: desiccated coconut, $1,200,000; pineapple products, 
$1,100,000; chrome ores and concentrates, $600,000; and veneer and plywood, $400,000. 
Canada’s trade surplus with the Philippines nearly doubled during the 1960s to $28,000,000 
in 1969. 


Indonesia.—Canada’s trade with Indonesia, which has a population of 110,000,000, 
is still limited. Exports to that country rose from $400,000 in 1966 to only $3,100,000 in 
1969, the main items being: wheat flour, $1,200,000; newsprint, $400,000; electric lighting 
and equipment, $300,000; industrial machinery, $300,000; and skim milk and milk powder, 
$200,000. Current imports from Indonesia remained insignificant at only $284,000 in 
1969 compared with $448,000 in 1968. The major items were: spices, $118,000; tea, 
$45,000; natural rubber, $36,000; and sisal and agave fibres, $28,000. 


Malaysia.—Even though a wide range of commodities is subject to import duty and 
import licences are issued on a quota basis, the outlook in Malaysia is promising. Total 
Canadian exports to Malaysia rose from $5,100,000 in 1960 to $16,000,000 in 1969, when 
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they included aircraft, asbestos, newsprint, aluminum and wheat. Aircraft and parts, 
valued at $7,800,000, were shipped in 1969 under a special assistance program. Canadian 
imports from Malaysia, valued at $32,800,000 in 1969 ($28,400,000 in 1960), included: tin, 
$13,200,000; natural rubber, $9,300,000; palm oil and coconut oil, $2,300,000 each; lumber, 
$1,400,000; and raw sugar, $1,000,000. Canada’s trade deficit with Malaysia, which was 
$16,800,000 in 1969, ranged between $8,000,000 and $31,000,000 in the 1960s. 


Singapore.—Although Singapore is a city state of 220 sq. miles and 2,000,000 people, 
Canada’s exports to that country amounted to $5,000,000 in 1969, mainly in the following 
categories: wheat, other foodstuffs, tobacco, asbestos, metals, potassium chloride, sulphur, 
newsprint, non-farm machinery, motor vehicles, and communication and related equipment. 
Imports from Singapore, valued at nearly $22,000,000 in 1969, included: crude rubber, 
$13,600,000; canned pineapple, $3,100,000; and apparel and accessories, $2,500,000. Canada’s 
trade deficit with Singapore rose from $8,300,000 in 1967 to $17,000,000 in 1969. 


Viet-Nam.—Because of the unsettled political situation in Viet-Nam, trade between 
Canada and that country is of minor importance. Exports to that country in 1969 were 
valued at $2,100,000, comprising: newsprint, $515,000; whisky, $439,000; cod, $299,000; 
asbestos, $255,000; milk powder and skim milk, $205,000; medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products, $132,000; and sugar, $117,000. Imports were negligible. 


Cambodia and Laos.—Canada’s trade with Cambodia and Laos has been insignifi- 
cant. Exports to that area were valued at $204,000 in 1969 compared with $60,000 in 1967, 
and consisted mainly of: newsprint, $162,000; asbestos, $24,000; and building paper, 
$10,000. Imports were again negligible. 


Thailand.—Canada’s export trade to Thailand increased from $2,700,000 in 1960 to 
$8,700,000 in 1969, the latter including foodstuffs, metals, asbestos, newsprint, machinery, 
motor vehicles, electrical equipment, hand tools, and aircraft. Imports changed little 
during the 1960s, being only a shade under $1,000,000 in 1969, and including lumber, kapok, 
jute, and sago and cassava starch. Canada’s favourable trade balance with Thailand 
accordingly rose from $1,900,000 in 1960 to $7,700,000 in 1969. 


Burma.—Commercial links with Burma have been rather tenuous. Canada exported 
$1,500,000 worth of goods to that country in 1969, consisting of: wheat flour, $646,000; 
pens and mechanical pencils, $383,000; asbestos, $264,000; and hoisting machinery and 
parts, $25,000. Imports in the same year amounted to only $55,000, accounted for mainly 
by hardwood veneer. Canada’s trade surplus with Burma was $1,400,000 in 1969 against 
$664,000 in 1968. : 


Conclusion 


While trade development was oriented toward the Atlantic area during the immediate 
post-World-War-II period, there has been a recent shift in emphasis to the Pacific where, 
in the past ten years, exports increased by 190 p.c. compared with an increase in total 
exports of 175 p.c. An important element in this expansion has been trade with Japan. 
Raw materials—comprising coal, metallic concentrates, forestry products, and other bulk 
commodities—will probably remain most prominent among Canadian exports to Japan, but 
opportunities are appearing in relatively new fields, and increases may be expected in pro- 
cessed foods, breeding stock, consumer goods and a variety of manufactures. 

Investment will become an increasingly important factor in the growth of Canada’s 
trade with the Pacific Rim countries. Canadian business, including a number of Canada- 
based multi-national corporations, is evincing considerable interest in the opportunities for 
investment and the promotion of engineering services in the Pacific, especially in Australia 
and Southeast Asia. The Government of Canada has initiated a Foreign Investment 
Insurance Program for developing countries and is examining possibilities for the extension 
of these guarantee arrangements to Pacific countries. 
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PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 


Section 1.—Explanatory Notes on Canadian Trade Statistics 


Sources.—Canadian foreign trade statistics are compiled from information recorded 
on customs documents received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from the various 
customs ports in Canada, supplemented with energy data obtained through other channels. 
It should be noted that trade figures reflect the physical movements of goods across Canada’s 
national and customs boundaries, but do not always represent the financial transactions for 
changes in ownership of these goods. 


Coverage.—Total Canadian exports are the sum of domestic exports and re-exports. 
Domestic exports or exports of Canadian produce include shipments abroad of goods wholly 
produced in Canada together with exports of previously imported goods which have been 
changed in form by further processing in Canada. Re-exports or exports of foreign produce 
include only goods previously included in import statistics which are exported from Canada 
in the same form as when imported. Minor operations such as cleaning, sorting or re- 
packing are not considered as changing the condition of imported goods. Following the 
introduction in January 1964 of the “General Trade” system of compilation, re-exports 
have also included outward movements of goods previously imported but stored in customs 
warehouses. 


Likewise, imports, as from January 1964, include all goods cleared by customs imme- 
diately on arrival in Canada together with goods that are entered into customs warehouses. 
For earlier years, imports under the ‘‘Special Trade” system of presentation included goods 
cleared immediately on arrival plus goods cleared for consumption out of customs ware- 
houses. This meant that those goods, which crossed the national boundary into and out of 
customs warehouses without crossing the customs boundary, were excluded. 


Certain commodities have, since January 1960, been excluded from both export and 
import trade statistics but have been published monthly under “Special Transactions— 
Non-trade”. This category includes commodity movements which either have no inter- 
national financial implications or are better considered as non-merchandise transactions 
in the statistics of Canada’s balance of international payments. These are: unrefined gold, 
gold products where the gold content is 80 p.c. or more of the total value, and gold coin, 
except collections; settlers’ effects; private donations and gifts; tourist purchases; goods 
shipped back and forth across the national boundary by the diplomatic and military per- 
sonnel of Canada and of foreign countries posted abroad and in Canada, respectively; 
temporary movements for exhibition or competition, including films for processing; bunker 
supplies and stores sold to foreign vessels or aircraft in Canadian ports or purchased by 
Canadian carriers abroad; military grants to NATO member countries; ships of British 
construction and registry imported for use in Canada, and ships purchased for use as 
international carriers but not used to carry goods between points in Canada; and generally, 
all temporary exports and imports and goods merely moving in transit through Canadian 
territory. 


The series ‘“New Gold Production Available for Export’, which has been published as 
a supplement to external trade statistics, is deleted. Being an item of non-merchandise 
transactions in the current account, it is described in Chap. X XIV, Sect. 4, on the Canadian 
balance of international payments. 


Valuation.—The basic source documents require the reporting of exports at transac- 
tion values, f.o.b. place of lading (i.e., exclusive of inland freight, insurance, handling and 
other charges). Declarations denominated in foreign currency are converted to Canadian 
dollars for publication. The value of goods imported is usually that as determined for 
customs duty, and the Canadian Customs Act generally requires the valuation of goods 
f.o.b. point of shipment in the country of provenance. However, continuing effort is made 


*Prepared in the External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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to prevent the inadvertent filtering through during document processing of c.i.f. values, 
in particular for free goods or goods subject to specific rates of duty. 


Classification.—Beginning with statistics for January 1961, a new export commodity 
classification was used, based on the Standard Commodity Classification developed by the 
DBS as a tool for integrating statistical series derived from different sources. Whereas 
the classification previously used classified commodities primarily according to the material 
of which they were chiefly composed, the new classification places commodities in sections 
mainly according to stage of processing and purpose, as follows: Live Animals; Food, Feed, 
Beverages and Tobacco; Crude Materials, Inedible; Fabricated Materials, Inedible; End 
Products, Inedible; and Special Transactions—Trade. For most of the commodities of 
major importance in Canadian exports, the classes of the new commodity classification are 
substantially identical with those of its predecessor. 


As from January 1964, a new commodity classification was also introduced for import 
statistics, based on concepts similar to those embodied in the export commodity classifica- 
tion, so that there has been a closer correspondence between the two sets of statistics. The 
import commodity classification is more extensive than the export commodity classification 
and in its new form gives a comprehensive coverage of those commodities which constitute 
the bulk of Canada’s import trade. The grouping system employed in the new classifica- 
tion also makes easier the identification of other commodities which may merit separate 
specification; continuing study is being made to keep the classification both meaningful 
and up to date in the dynamic environment in which commodities entering international 
trade are becoming more sophisticated and complex. 


Trade is credited to countries on the basis of consignment. For exports from Canada, 
the country of consignment is that country to which goods are, at the time of export, in- 
tended to pass without interruption of transit except in the course of transfer from one means 
of conveyance to another. For imports into Canada, the country of consignment is the 
country from which the goods came without interruption of transit except in the course of 
transfer from one means of conveyance to another. This is not necessarily the country of 
actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be imported by a firm in another 
country and re-sold to Canada; in such cases the second country is the country of consign- 
ment to which the goods are credited. There is one exception to this rule; an attempt is 
made to classify by country of origin goods produced in South America, Central America, 
Bermuda and the Antilles and consigned to Canada from the United States. The effect 
of this procedure is to reduce slightly the imports credited to the United States and to 
increase those credited to South and Central American countries. 


The country sub-totals include trade with Commonwealth and other countries (the 
Republic of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa) entitled to Preferential rates of duty. 
Trade with Alaska and Hawaii is included in the United States statistics in all the relevant 
tables of this Chapter, even though these two areas were separately classified prior to 
January 1959 and January 1960, respectively. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics Between Canada and Other Countries.— 
Canada’s statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of its 
customers and parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Major factors contribut- 
ing to these discrepancies include:— 


(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, with 
respect to the treatment of transportation charges, fair market and transaction values. 

(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as military sup- 
plies, government-financed gifts of commodities, postal and express shipments, tourist 
purchases, bunkers and warehouse trade. 

(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 

(4) Differing systems of crediting trade by countries, notably the consignment system used by 
Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use in some other countries. 

(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 
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Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 5, it should be noted that exports and imports 
of gold are excluded from among other commodities in all tables. There are, in the main, 
three sets of tariff rates in operation in Canada: British Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation 
and General Tariff as described at pp. 1109-1110. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes 
duties on a greater proportion of manufactured goods than of raw or semi-processed prod- 
ucts. 

1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada, 1955-69 


Nore.—An adjustment has been made for ‘‘Special Transactions—Non-trade’’ to present figures on ‘‘general 
trade system”’ throughout. 


Exports Imports Balance 

of Trade: 

Year Excess of 
Domestic | Re-exports Total Dutiable | Free Total Exports (+) 
| | Imports (—) 

$’000 $’000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $°000 $’000 

BOD trea sek wayne eee ake 4,258, 328 69,448 | 4,327,776 | 2,638,037 | 1,929,718 | 4,567,754 || — 289,978 
MO GO ere rare ieeteis artis 4,760, 442 73,3385 | 4,833,777 | 3,292,516 | 2,254,485 | 5,546,951 || — 718,175 
LOBI EEE Rivas Wits a:ale-aie 4,788, 880 95,261 | 4,884,141 | 3,223,197 | 2,250,149 | 5,473,346 | — 589,205 
1 ge ORS c SOB OCT Tees 4,791, 436 102,907 | 4,894,348 | 2,952,707 | 2,097,785 | 5,050,492 || — 156,150 
OGD cetera ints vice ce ols 5,021,672 118,628 | 5,140,300 | 3,143,065 | 2,365,856 | 5,508,921 || — 368,621 
PO GOR Sero'a. cia tote Sierars ora 58 5,255, 575 131,217 | 5,386,792 | 3,048,583 | 2,434,112 | 5,482,695 || — 95,903 
TOG Lait tec, s a.ctas aihclers 5,754, 986 140,229 | 5,895,215 | 3,115,408 | 2,653,170 | 5,768,578 || + 126,637 
POG 2 ras cele Bines ite aers 6,178, 523 169,190 | 6,347,713 | 3,480,282 | 2,777,494 | 6,257,776 || + 89, 937 
TOUSE ectist eines ass 6,798, 529 181,613 | 6,980,142 | 3,542,585 | 3,015,623 | 6,558,209 | + 421,933 
TOG Se sis 2s wass\e ocete's 0 ster _ 8,094,219 209,186 | 8,303,405 | 4,034,903 | 3,452,804 | 7,487,707 || + 815,698 
A QOS eet eae hice aes wo die 8,525,078 241,599 | 8,766,677 | 4,366,849 | 4,266,300 | 8,633,148 | + 183,529 
LOB G state ascrcraratoraetevsronnis-e 10,070,627 254,693 | 10,325,320 | 4,831,709 | 5,034,730 | 9,866,439 || + 458,881 
1067 SPeecee ceca. 11,120,674 299,284 | 11,419,957 | 5,096,920 | 5,978,279 | 11,075,199 || + 344,759 
LOGS o sab a cjciee aizarslepe nies 13, 250, 960 354,078 | 13,605,038 | 5,029,260 | 7,328,722 | 12,357,982 || + 1,247,056 
LGD See sentra athe’ «ass 14,441,513 427,647 | 14,869,161 | 5,905,376 | 8,296,256 | 14,201,632 || + 667,529 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Area 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s exports and imports by 
geographic region and by country. 


2.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 
and Other Countries, 1950-69 


- Other Common- 2 
United United Other 
Z wealth and Prefer- : 
Kingdom en tralhG@ountnes States Countries 
Item and Year 
1EXOS ie OH iZX Ger PACs 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total otal 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Domestic Exports 
467, 896 15.1 197, 654 6.4 | 2,020,703 65.1 417,763 13.4 
630,124 16.2 260, 889 6.7 | 2,296,235 58.9 709, 834 18.2 
744,461 17.4 283, 809 6.6 2,302,673 53.8 951,418 22.2 
662,785 16.2 244,745 6.0 | 2,413,318 58.9 776, 263 18.9 
651,033 16.9 202,561 5.2 | 2,308,670 59.8 697,953 18.1 
767,642 18.0 248, 624 5.9 2,547, 636 59.8 694, 426 16.3 
811,113 17.0 252,117 5.3 2,803,085 58.9 894,127 18.8 
720, 898 1521 240,016 5.0 | 2,846,646 59.4 981,320 20.5 
771,576 16.1 290,125 Bar 2,808, 067 58.6 921,667 19.2 
785, 302 15.7 281, 462 5.6 3,083,151 61.4 871,257 17.3 
915,290 17.4 333,815 6.4 2,932,171 55.8 1,074,300 20.4 
909,344 15.8 328 , 854 Did 3,107,176 54.0 1,409,612 24.5 
909, 041 14.7 331,004 5.4 3,608, 439 58.4 1,330,040 21.5 
BEADS ozs 5:csievelt taran-n area 1,006,838 14.8 391,526 5.8 3,766,380 55.4 1,633,785 24.0 
RIBAS © oF: oxaic caevttortietas.c Sendo 1,199,779 14.8 493, 871 6.1 4,271,059 52.8 2,129,510 26.3 
(ee a ae 1,174,309 13.8 502, 330 5.9 4,840, 456 56.8 2,007,984 23.6 
BOM ne te hoya: aewea eo 1,122,574 11.1 547,420 5.4 6,027, 722 59.9 2,372,911 23.6 
RMN ptr sok Pal pcg as eaviha Pei 1,169,053 10.5 638, 201 5.8 7,088, 490 63.7 2,224,930 20.0 
Rite Ae Sahat aie Wud: fs 1,209, 567 9.1 593 , 093 4.5 8,922,526 67.3 2,525,774 19.1 
11, 2S Sa i pie aaa eR 1,096, 480 7.6 588, 858 4.1 | 10,215,400 70.7 2,540,775 17.6 
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2.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 
and Other Countries, 1950-69—concluded 


. Other Common- ° 
United United Other 
; wealth and Prefer- : 
Kingdom ential Countries States Countries 
Item and Year — ——- 

iDe@e 12ee PaGs Pics 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 

Total Total Total Total 
$'000 $’000 $7000 $’000 

Imports 

400,811 12.8 241,124 Hott 2,089, 531 66.9 393,765 12.6 
415,194 10.4 306 , 287 7.6 2,752, 087 68.7 531,371 13.3 
351, 541 9.0 184, 345 4.7 2, 887,628 73.7 492,904 12.6 
445,441 10.5 170, 224 4.0 3,115,301 Nas 516, 842 12.2 
382 , 229 9.6 181, 884 4.6 2,871,279 72.4 532,010 13.4 
393,117 8.6 209,265 4.6 | 3,331,148 72.9 634, 229 13.9 
476, 371 8.6 220,808 4.0 4,031,394 (2.07 818,378 14.7 
507,319 9.3 239,054 4.4 3,887,391 71.0 839, 582 15.3 
518,505 10.3 _ 210,016 4.2 3,460, 147 68.5 861, 824 17.0 
588 , 573 10.7 241,241 4.4 3,709,065 67.3 970,042 17.6 
588 , 932 10.8 281, 167 (31! 3,686,625 67.2 925,971 16.9 
618, 221 10.7 292,155 ised t 3, 863, 968 67.0 994 , 233 17.2 
563 , 062 9.0 318,501 5.1 4,299, 539 68.7 1,076,673 17.2 
526, 800 8.0 400, 820 6.1 4,444, 556 67.8 1,186,033 18.1 
573,995 Test 405 , 850 5.4 5,164, 285 69.0 1,343,577 17.9 
619, 058 Ue 372,780 4.3 6,044, 831 70.0 1,596, 480 18.5 
644, 741 6.5 416, 293 4.2 7,135,611 72.3 1,669,794 16.9 
673,050 6.1 435,291 3.9 | 8,016,341 W224 || -L,950; 517 17.6 
696, 085 5.6 452,998 Be! 9,048, 372 13.2 2,160,528 Leo 
790,973 .6 571,916 4.0 | 10,312,638 72.6 2,526,105 17.8 


3.—Trade of Canada by Leading Countries, 1969 with Comparable 
Figures for 1967 and 1968 


Rank in— 
Item and Country 1967 1968 1969 
1967 1968 1969 
$000 $’000 $’000 
Domestic Exports 

1 1 1 United: Staties:tnms+ ciate cpl tacge mee ey een etree 7,088,490 8, 922, 526 10,215, 400 
2 2 2 United King domietars certo se trees nee ree 1,169, 053 1,209, 567 1,096, 480 
3 3 3 WADAM prea vaca: ets cata thse era aera ne oe a ere ete 572, 156 606, 787 624,795 
4 4 4 Germany, Federal Republic...................- 177,955 228 , 733 277, 882 
5 6 5 Netherlands: octet a teil ocean ese 176,431 178, 850 184, 966 
6 5 6 Australiase a otin ome chee ce try Leeann: 156, 249 185,717 163, 258 
7 8 ff Tally. reset estos Bach eer ae erase fole ean 141, 439 131,210 133,671 
14 14 8 BTancOGse), yo he eee oe eon nee 80, 608 81,516 124, 708 
11 7 9 iPeople’seRepublicioh Chinayes sateen: 91,306 163, 243 122, 418 
10 i) 10 Belgiumeand usem pours ssceee en en meee 100, 800 126, 648 116, 232 
12 10 11 INOAWE S Zana atn GAS sanceees So thoedeuseunne oe 87,424 116,559 103, 645 
8 11 12 Iniciss: Were iar tr kee eee ter aetna ty nya 140, 592 111, 255 95, 552 
13 12 i183 Wenezicla aa rein tee nce mace ee eee 82,049 102,671 92, 902 
15 15 14 RepubliciofiSoutheAtricawe= en eaten eee 77,690 68, 341 78,501 
16 16 15 IMLGXI CO, Meir tere eee oe ree 49 , 202 54, 589 72,873 
21 18 16 BNE ei NSU PRE, Ae POEM o os oG.g Ae Ste MOCO BE OSE 33,380 48,017 62,315 
19 20 17 Spain as sen eon Oa eee Dene roaee 39, 623 41,114 55, 908 
25 17 18 Brazilarte ae a ecee: See ee ee Oe 27,540 48 , 200 50, 246 
24 25 19 SWECLEN) Cea cna nia Set ee nie seen Paneer eee 27,808 31,744 41,278 
17 19 20 Cubarstereen ce ee one eee ECE eerie. 42,390 44,988 40, 739 
20 23 21 REN OUT IGE Balan erereme rai ERE Seen AiG caer S eNO eT STONES 39, 080 34,378 40,481 
18 24 22 New: Zenland’ ase n chee een ter ee ee 40, 742 31, 842 36,976 
26 21 23 PuUcrtovRicor Nese, cee Cin en iter 26, 772 37,811 36,976 
29 26 24 Switzerland’ Saemcmvccaesm nt hoe) rate oreo 23, 833 31,197 34, 239 
28 22 25 Philippines cach o ae coat cteot cae cae tan nee +) 25,458 34,546 32,328 
23 28 26 Perino neces ar ca biieatii oer one 32,344 22,231 26, 234 
32 29 27 Chilean soe. oa tec oho ee ae oe ce oeeoen 17,747 20,735 22, 837 
22 27 28 Palistancy asec Miia Meare eee cath coiaaee Oe 33,181 29,689 22,142 
30 34 29 Wrinidadtand lL obagonpereee teenie a ene ee 20,115 16, 228 19, 492 
52 36 30 ADUr key ek ss van cece eee On ee ee 5,014 13, 242 18,912 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.......... 10,626,471 | 12,774,174 | 14,043,886 

Grand Totals, Exports................. 11,129,674 | 13,250,960 | 14,441,513 
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3.—Trade of Canada by Leading Countries, 1969 with Comparable 
Figures for 1967 and 1968—concluded 
Rank in— 
Item and Country 1967 1968 1969 
1967 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $'000 
Imports 
| 
1 fae | 1 United! States terete. « cece, ce seats eis Si sioislon ene 8,016,341 9,048,372 10,312,638 
2 2 2 United Kingdom.............. 673, 050 696, 085 790,973 
3 smi 3 PAPAIN Che ans sera 304, 768 360, 180 495,704 
5 5 | 4 Germany, Federal Republic 256, 879 298, 869 354,714 
4 4 5 NV Crlozuicl ai: eee iets eae treet eine wah nreeiten 276,327 357, 862 345,596 
6 6 6 HPANCO ack. caretmemerate ots Gets dels cela cane ents 130,080 121,647 153,712 
7 7 7 LIED hide Sogo: consaintiania SOOROE acc cies Ua br eco 110, 269 114, 492 141,117 
12 9 8 AUS OLALLANA. «Share ake tsa ae ee Se acide Dear ateteesyaverew 64,471 75,990 96,285 
8 8 9 MAO Oa SaaS ere aren ci ACERS HATO Too GERI 76,242 78,091 84,506 
9 11 10 Siwatzerlan dl tot causa teenies were cieverencarenns 66, 022 64,326 83, 926 
10 10 ll Netherlands se = meyer ay rooeeerson os acres 64,783 69, 052 78,678 
14 12 12 HongKong: ae fact iets ses mentor ere aera eek 51,040 58,354 72,942 
24 14 13 IES a 000 ae tet CPR OCA ee Ne EO COUR RECO OSOae 29,535 52,167 64, 067 
ll 13 14 BOL OTN Joon eee: « cote ernie es ee, 64,620 57,520 60, 936 
13 15 15 Netherlands-Antillesuygscmern tamer tne 60, 293 49, 658 50,395 
20 22 16 AFT CTE Co inn San bc ERS rte Sn Oentet tS POL 31,860 33,935 45,978 
16 16 17 Republic of South Africa 37, 060 39,315 45,944 
18 17 18 INGE WAY stemateee soem tits cates 33,761 39,204 44,895 
28 PH! 19 Tatwanits tae oe scree mae ees 23,569 34,379 42,456 
21 18 20 Brazile SO cs 5 ne cre Gee ie es Eee 31,436 38,725 42,128 
34 33 21 New Zealand 15,270 18,645 41,182 
15 19 22 In lisias Sens Ser ee ec Meee eC eee nee ees 42,774 38,304 40,905 
31 25 23 JA UISETIE OS Seen eee ee cee ee ote 19,715 28, 563 38,878 
30 28 24 Malaysia Port oo oe nic oe eo ee 22,298 25,986 32,824 
26 Bye Dh ur at Denmark x. qe teat. ok, Ame ah arae Sepete eek Gime 27,055 26,393 32,392 
23 24 26 (ERIC TRE sn bide Ge eneEO OC a RA EE occ COMED ae oo 29,581 29,408 31,050 
19 23 27 Pra nt O «nee Sh ee Bee ae ccclaccetne tein ove sen 33,229 33,569 30,176 
28 26 28 CZECHOSLOVAKIA cn sete. 0 eee ial nee 28,529 27,367 30,046 
33 29 29 SS DUI esis oe RS pe ke ess ieee SEE ees 17,093 25, 626 28,714 
27 30 30 People’s Republiciof' @hinat... ..ces-.00--<eeen: 25,074 23,439 27,421 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.......... 10,663,024 | 11,965,523 | 13,741,178 
Grand Totals, Imports................ 11,075,199 | 12,357,982 | 14,201,632 
4.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1962-69 
Region and Country 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Western Europe— 
United Kingdom.............. 909, 041|1, 006, 838]1, 199, 779|1, 174, 3091, 122, 574|1, 169,053} 1,209,567] 1,096,480 
Gibraltareeeies see cces 149 185 110 60 113 41 39 26 
Prolene nis car race 10,329 10,461 15,072 16,664 14,948 15,645 11,124 13,949 
Wil tArsin ds GOZO) tae tele ca cree 2,217 2,318 2 (2 1,964 1,643 1,351 814 1,951 
AS CELA PRE ote Cee eto a ous 7,316 6, 826 7,475 9,857 11,600 7,810 6,008 9,067 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 68, 169 76,493) 100,535} 128,011) 117,505) 100,800 126,648 116, 232 
HOB YTNAR IC rics coetes naires tee 6, 087 6,811 7,484 9,176 10,802 15, 730 15,579 15,010 
LEV TA Eb. Aerts Mean 5,240 Wed 4,458 4,792 7,078 4,661 7,058 Usa ltt 
MinATICD aeontt a ona ewan cue 57,561 63, 428 79,433 87,273 84,541 80, 608 81,516 124,708 
Germany, Federal Republic...| 177,688} 170,969} 211,360} 189,493) 176,800] 177,955 228, 733 277,382 
(Bi gan c2 Senne SAO Sth ABE OO Tae 9,235 7,429 8,013 8,231 9,647 8,629 8,904 10, 265 
COL Steins, Girne es te 287 347 10,459 10,228 6,492 738 298 385 
MELO hy Ree i cyt aig Akaka 74,521 76,761 62,236 93,223) 114,787) 141,439 131,210 133,671 
Woetherlands 5.) rasecte « seciciere 76,940 87,009} 101,582} 127,766} 143,113] 176,431 178, 850 184,966 
RIDES AY Cot oy cot ce eee onan ee 69,054 73,398 67, 582 82,456] 107,014 87,424 116, 559 103,645 
PrrtanicAba. 2,qrstceeeetty een oho ae: ae 2,563 5,859 6, 264 5, 260 5,228 7,138 6,310 7,039 
pain eeteeen sae ds were cee 15,416 20,500 21,2385 33,825 36,900 39, 623 41,114 55,908 
FSWOCEONS hears fase retastamars cals renee 18,230 20,926 29,922 28,980 36,574 27,808 31,744 41,278 
PWILPZerIantene:, ancien «ane 23,891 27,247 28, 502 27,095 31,010 23,833 31,197 34, 239 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....| 921,736/1,019,797|1,217,683/1,192,996]1, 139,278|1, 186,089} 1,221,544] 1,112,406 
Totals, Other Countries...... 612,198} 651,279} 746,540) 845,666] 899,092} 900,628) 1,011,727) 1,120,973 
Totals, Western Europe. . |1, 533, 934|1, 671, 076/1, 964, 223|2, 038, 663|2, 038,369|2,086, 718) 2,233,271) 2,233,379 
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4.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1962-69—continued 


Region and Country 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Eastern Europe— 
AT ama Sec oae srosra ceases 3,053 2 10,873 9,471 7,562 5, 705 2,793 3,655 
Bulgarian ce ete doe ee 388 28 19,239 7,364 7,812 37 79 105 
@zechoslovaliatnnnrai tees: is 3,522 13,289 54,230 34,762 5,080 10,970 12,394 3,770 
Germanysastticce. someoran es 148 1,262 11,739 15,216 12,311 5,516 1,206 1,846 
ineary  Seetk A cco 350 374, 1,910) 8,352} 3,293 3,500] 12,333 2) 882 
IRolaind anc sertenteoeiore. sss ee 37,391 27,200 62,653 31,565 37,404 25,790 18,240 6,554 
Romania: swe Atercc teteaee 514 L200 540 641 685 345 1,212 1,221 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republicsiaacntsnssiwi tc ce 8,297| 150,123] 315,943) 197,362} 320,605) 128,663 88, 569 9,071 
VUSOSIAVIA Pee ee es ene ae 999 17,519 5,443 8,561 3,664 3,484 6,551 8,023 
Totals, Eastern Europe... 49,662) 211,071) 482,568) 313,294) 398,415) 184,011 143,378 37,127 
Middle East— 
People’s Republic of Southern 
1 1 1 193 218 404 66 12 
210 162 151 160 331 82 221 86 
298 513 193 261 328 307 443 494 
213 246 279 548 409 201 132 158 
1 1 1 66 152 162 445 4,169 
159 127 138 2 2 2 2 2 
105 139 236 581 842 498 294 257 
Tian Sk ree ae se eee ay 5,293, 3,568] 3,372]  3,282| 3,795] 3,055 6,567 5,225 
1,348 3,376 957 734 887 625 882 2,792 
6,232 8, 163 9,109 6,261 10,703 6,565 9,827 16,975 
145 244 245 306 429 41] 300 645 
1,0402 2,748 934 3, 582 3,994 2,890 2,527 1,706 
2,244 2,365 2,516 2,419 3,134 2,497 8,383 3,524 
376 690 907 660 695 1,131 826 2,364 
3,257 3,548 3,183 5,343 5,034 3,635 4,057 3,618 
22 1 26 8 3 19 34 
180 173 113 120 363 898 2,052 499 
561 713 387 665 555 511 4,679 910 
978 2,378 1,581 3,468 4,781 5,014 13, 242 18,912 
United Arab Republic—Egypt 2,230 2,536 3,978 4,772 5,330 931 3,242 2,942 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 1,9204 1,048 760 1,227 1, 4388 1,156 1,306 4,919 
Totals, Other Countries...... 22,945| 30,662 27,468 32,218 40,551 28,665 51,897 60, 402 
Totals, Middle East....... 24,866) 31,710) 28,229 33, 446 41,989} 29,821 53, 203 65,321 
Other Africa— 
Gambia agacraaccn- 0 Gena eee 5 212 71 162 163 171 165 148 
Ghanaian. actor n: 8,400 5,451 7,333 5,723 3,994 4,384 5,075 5,100 
TROY Bi 95 ho vote iki eateioschevas See 680 1,003 911 4,605 1,653 2,114 1,884 2,375 
Mala wiepercchinrem tants ceo 6 6 6 90 143 317 218 294 
Mauritius and Dependencies.... 94 218 94 236 135 200 354 199 
INIZCLIA Reece sts ade ee 6,997 3,234 6, 292 6,934 10,108 3,700 3,809 4,169 
Northern Rhodesia............ 7 826 1,031 8 8 8 8 8 
iNwasalandoaen. oe iertite nc ceee 7 99 156 9 9 9 2 2 
Republic of South Africa....... 37,525 60, 299 69, 166 76, 226 74,393 77,690 68, 341 78,501 
Rhodesia spi huve feeder 10 10 10 3,841 603 95 24 2 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland...... 3,367 u n 12 12 LR 12 12 
Sierralieone.pecton sae. sane 1,200 1,298 1,329 1,134 1,743 724 164 538 
Southern Rhodesia............. 7 3,637 3,150 13 13 13 13 13 
Mangan villcaee teenies 228 377 192 14 14 14 4 14 
DAN Zan Away yoo cca 16 Ke 1b 316 2,039 3,229 1,163 637 
Wigand avers Ais nace hetek chee 137 148 259 1,167 521 364 1,299 839 
JER IN OBE saa NG AOD eae ee pon: MU me a6 4,279 1,384 4,082 1,939 1,504 
Commonwealth Africa, n.e.s... 161 52 31 35 13 14 10 122 
DAL Seria ate ser ee nk rate Re 2,202 3,970 1,212 228 965 2,674 7,309 2,948 
PANE OLA: rat me etae er eee ate 44 104 75 228 315 222 377 386 
Cameroun Republic............ 92 24 39 157 199 249 385 853 
Congol(Kinshasa)) ee eee 889 921 1,127 872 956 586 1,637 1,394 
1 Included with British Middle East, n.e.s. 2 See People’s Republic of Southern Yemen and Trucial 
States. 3 Included with ‘‘Totals, Commonwealth and Preferential Countries’’. 4 Includes Kuwait. 
5 Included with Commonwealth Africa, n.e.s. 6 Formerly Nyasaland. 7 Included with Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 8 See Zambia. 2See Malawi. 10 Formerly Southern Rhodesia. See 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 12 See Zambia, Rhodesia and Malawi. 13 See 


Rhodesia. 14 See Tanzania. 15 Pormerly Tanganyika. 16 Formerly Northern Rhodesia. 
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4.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1962-69—continued 


Region and Country 


Other Africa—concluded 
PE NOME Ws ee Cs ceive eke 
French Equatorial Africa...... 
French West Africa............ 
French Africa, n.eé.s............ 
Gabon Republic: ..scc.s66..00% 
Guinea, Republic of............ 
Oy OAS aan crete siete Nhe ss 4p 
AD ORI dates ston) Marae sae oe ares. ste 
Malagasy Republic............ 
aT ANITT GANA do he nialeccdpstandeale. seancsnse 


Portuguese Africa, n.é.8........ 
SENOS AN pete an wins GOR aoe aia ere bt 
pans eATLICA ect peer ac oe cers 
ORO Taree eteris sas aate eas + 6 02s 
“LESTE Ree er em eae 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 


Totals, Other Countries...... 

Totals, Other Africa...... 
Other Asia— 

Weg onss ces ts. crs Rearosites. «36 


Hong Kong 
Wis sacrachen nore BPR Ke se 


Pa IStanter an soya 0 seta ese cies 
MINPADOLO dar ile. «roc ecereere ah « overek 
British East Indies, n.e.s....... 


SURI 6 ne cate. wie actayae Bib,0)< bie 


People’s Republic of China..... 
[Este leiiten0t a ee ea eee 


Korea, North 
Korea, South.......... 

Dalip passe has aohcomta ars ove aioe 
Portuguese Asia..............05 
Portuguese India............... 
SEAR EI. Seve fait oa soars Hee ec 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 


Totals, Other Countries...... 
Totals, Other Asia........ 
Oceania— 


ABE alintiee so eeio ce encutacee sents 
nt) ae eae Son a eg eee ee: 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 


Totals, Other Countries...... 
Totals, Oceania........... 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$7000 | $’000 | $7000 | $000 | $7000 | $'000 $'000 $’000 
1 1 1 1 1 120 107 826 
5 1 1 1 1 1 1 J 
775 1 1 1 rf 1 i 1 
9 92 214 226 461 291 548 2,216 
61 15 146 31 294 560 813 1,000 
131) 2 4 81 728 42 284 242 
10 18 66 49 88 246 657 651 
816} 1,100] 5,518] — 1,908) 1,344 1,349 1,056 1,340 
1 1 108 45 32 145 22 
3 258 169 657 123 114 300 606 
459 963 667 391 297| 3,725 4,627 1,463 
2,504, 2,646  1,806| 3,282] 1,280) 1,871 2,931 3,006 
197 283 164 367 171 109 178 269 
1 1 1 1 1 1,314 153 771 
118 27 229 112 85 135 96 209 
105 350 443 317 585 354 436 453 
30| 1,970 327 86 196 93 1,561 2,584 
58,790] 76,853] 90,012) 104,748] 96,894; 97,084) 84,446] 94,428 
8,449] 12,738] 12,207) 9,101}  8,131| 14,085] 23,598] 21,239 
67,239} 89,591] 102,219) 113,849] 105,024] 111,169] 108,044] 115,666 
2,007/ 2,636) 4,724] 2,199] 5,250] 9,027 5,626 3,153 
14,283] 17,490] 22,278] 16,734| 15,385} 17,349] 16,587] ‘17,678 
29,633] 53,900/ 64,042} 58,453} 107,662| 140,592) 111,255) 95,552 
5,453] 6,999] 8.370] 9,253] 15,376] 13,445] 10,726] 15,524 
10,755] 19,152) 20,031] 21,643} 25,671 33,181] 29,689} 22,142 
5 4 4 4 4 2,868 3,159 4, 822 
435 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
25 18 23 23 18 799 465 91 
1,303 703 736 671| 1,195 262 740 1,469 
2 17 9 128 98 63 76 204 
147,438] 104,738] 136,263] 105,131} 184,879] 91,306] 163,243 122,418 
2,9 
624,795 
5 
253 
15,331 
32, 328 
99 41 48 60 48 52 28 
8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
4,387} 3,759] 6,178]  6,577| 8,410] 12,267 16,893] 12, 631 
3,472] 2,823] 3,803]  5,621| 6,742] 6,947 7, 162 8,539 
298 250 726 804) 2,589) 1,939 2, 168 2,135 
62,566] 100,176} 119,445] 108,282] 169,344] 216,461] 177,043] 158,872 
393,546] 434,903] 507,623] 464,002) 632,565] 721,687| 847,744| 823,172 
456,112| 535,079| 627,068| 572,284] 801,909] 938,148] 1,024,786] 982,043 
104,965} 100,773] 145,812] 140,372] 117,359] 156,249} 185,717} 163, 258 
705 759 gi} 1,115 829 875 910 873 
26,784] 30,549| 33,714] 36,845) 41,750] 40,742/  31,842| 36,976 
296 249 386 317 304 205 235 72 
366 299 436 508 614| 1, 149 1,693 715 
3,084, 3,693] 1,261 828 740 764 948 1,734 
132,750] 132,330] 180,804) 178,650} 160,241] 198,071] 218,704} 201,180 
3,451| 3,992]  1,697/ 1,386] 1,354] 1,914 2,641 2, 449 
136,201, 136,322| 182,501/ 179,986) 161,595, 199,985] 221,345) 203,629 


1JInecluded with French Africa, n.e.s, 


4 Included with Malaysia. 
with Korea, North included with 
with India, 


Korea. 


2Less than $500. 


3 Included with French West Africa. 
5 Trade with Korea included in Korea, North and Korea, South. 
7 Trade with Korea, South included with Korea. 


6 Trade 
8 Included 
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4.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1962-69—concluded 


Region and Country 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
South America— 
allkland:tslancsSeecmeetseracctscel 13 6 1 4 9 133 ] 13 
Guyana cae gete 5, 102 5,061 7,116 7,750 9,878 12,132 9,291 8,395 
ATG ENUINA eet oer see oe 22, 546 36, 992 26, 889 32,720 39,529 33, 380 48,017 62,315 
BOlivilacpee cetera ieee 363 628 985 1,687 2,126 2,238 3,478 2,086 
Brazile Meee ce oe 28,481 29, 432 22,985 17,509 21, 157 27,540 48, 200 50, 246 
(Ol ind ge og mercnoninenre mere 13,278 12,329 12,659 10,514 12,316 17,747 20,7385 22,837 
@olombiaueereene ces 19, 887 23, 348 21,252 17, 362 25,397 18,199 18,376 18,778 
Wiciad ortern ace cen cone 3,700 3,913 5,719 4,672 3,028 3,093 3,481 2,596 
iBirenclak Gulan tascam nes tne cere 5 2 4 54 18 38 15; 12 
PAL ACuay ocr center er nsreresiek 41 211 485 177 129 114 717 348 
TPLOD Wiieen tesa pera ieheseisiayatstetess,esstareree 8,140 11,641 10,749 21,864 36,355 32,344 22,231 26, 234 
Suriname err eee omens eee ce 866 1,031 1,610 1, 283 1,834 1,238 2,037 1,383 
Nirue uae aca nircaan errr 3,151 2,994 5,679 3, 283 4,779 2,952 2,377 3, ool 
WENEZIGLA erent ath ermenoee 42,328 46, 328 64,075 73,045 75, 958 82,049 102,671 92,902 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 5,115 5,067 HA le/ 7,754 9, 887 12,265 9,292 8, 408 
Totals, Other Countries...... 142,863) 168,848! 173,090] 184,168) 222,626} 220,927 272,336 283, 087 
Totals, South America...| 147,978] 173,915} 180,207) 191,922) 232,512) 233,192 281,628 291,495 
Central America and Antilles— 
Walaamas seers tectcietiere 5,010 6, 133 8,876 9,257 10,847 10,245 42,772 15,218 
Barbadostamenakiccieetern cnn 4,481 5,469 6,922 6,826 8,112 8,417 10,056 8, 762 
Bermudalrays terre ei cee al orto 4,492 5,713 6,339 5,984 7,442 Toe 7,134 9,060 
British Fonduras.ece ones cock 835 698 973 1,065 921 1,179 1,343 1,720 
JAMAICA er rate. cle tae te cece oe 21,891 22,271 28,942 30, 280 33, 500 39, 080 34,378 40,481 
Leeward and Windward Islands 5,642 6,596 7,986 8,037 8,753 9,719 8,414 10,396 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... 14,817 16,213 17,791 21,532 23,337 20,115 16, 228 19,492 
GoStay ican esos steele ere 3,473 3,651 3,841 5,397 5,180 4,173 2,814 3,190 
Wubasierencce cee 10,878 16, 433 60,930 52,594 61, 436 42,390 44,988 40,739 
Dominican Republic........... 8, 488 9,085 9,070 6, 152 6,824 4,710 5,637 6, 163 
TilSalvadoreeenenmer eee 3,354 3,134 4,416 4,051 3,294 4,470 OFLU 4,907 
French West Indies............ 53 66 135 144 157 225 460 641 
Guatemalan ry scnok-ccmtar sone 2,705 3,107 3,433 4,001 3,254 2,921 2,487 3,845 
Haiti, Republic of............. 1,277 1,525 1,485 1,302 1,228 1,124 2,063 3,694 
Honduras, Republic of......... 899} 1,100) 1,260] 1,005] 1,445] 1,086 1,359 1,098 
IMexICOMMmre ret re caee 41, 267 55,572 65,151 51,006 52,145 49,202 54,589 72,873 
Netherlands Antilles........... 1,793 2,406 2,355 3,004 3,008 3,683 3,079 3,149 
INICAYAGTIACEE Ate: tee eer oine oe 2,135 2,693 2,209 2,805 3,070 2,820 2,179 2,430 
ANAM act erator isi ile reno. 5,645 4,417 4,602 4,622 5,444 4,659 §,521 6,499 
uerntouleicormrensrrctn cee cco 12,711 14,619 15,408 17,698 19,560 26,772 37,811 36,976 
United States Virgin Islands... 283 284 1,317 1,571 950 836 1,343 1,046 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries..... , 167 63,093 77,829 82,981 92,913 96,127 90,325 105, 126 
Totals, Other Countries...... 94,961} 118,092) 175,612} 155,348) 166,944) 149,071 167,501 187,250 
Totals, Central America 
and Antilles............ 152,129} 181,185} 253,441) 238,329} 259,856] 245,198) 257,826] 292,375 
North America— 
Greenlandiremeneaaad sisenicinn 167 287 272 137 156 480 363 80 
St. Pierre and Miquelon........ 1,799 1,918 2,431 2,718 3,079 3,461 4,590 4,997 
Wmitedt States anestccsceets enone 3,608, 439/3, 766, 380/4, 271, 059/4, 840, 456|6, 027, 722|7, 088,490) 8,922, 526/10, 215, 400 
Totals, North America... .|3, 610, 404|3, 768, 580/4, 273, 762/4, 843, 307/6, 030, 957|7, 092,431) 8,927,479/10, 220,477 
Grand Totals, Common- 
wealth and Preferential j 
Counsriesiey eo s5 ce 1, 240, 045/1,398,364)1, 693, 650)1, 676, 638/1, 669, 994/1, 807, 254| 1,802,660) 1,685,338 
Grand Totals, Other Coun- 
PICS Ae ciiaicatas sine ke siete sweats 4,938,479/5,400, 165/6, 400, 569/6, 848, 440/8, 400, 633'9, 313, 420/11, 448, 300/12, 756,175 
Grand Totals, All Countries 6,178, 523/6,798,529)/8, 094, 219 8, 525, 078|10,070,627 |11,120,674/13, 250, 960/14, 441, 513 
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5.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1962-69 
Region and Country 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
Western Europe— 
United Kingdom 563,062} 526,800} 573,995) 619,058) 644,741] 673,050} 696,085} 790,973 
RAT AOA R etc cas haere. « — — 13 2 1 1 1 1 
PEON ee ters arenes oe eicialony side 4,826 5,320 5,624 6,861 6,512 8,986 9,675 11,102 
Malin and WG070s.2.. ap aicteies 36 232 113 387 394 617 594 1,458 
TMS [UT We nO er 7,971 9,026 9,595 12,281 15,192 19,715 28, 563 38,878 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 48 , 672 47,342 59,198 72,027) 61,555} 64,620 57,520 60, 936 
Banmianke mene segue ee ice tiers 13,278 13,209 15,749 20,071 24,181 27,055 26, 393 32,392 
PANN Gee ods eekly eee teed olocatale 1,939 2,520 3,177 2,762 3,083 3,296 4,234 12,610 
Ean Gomme te av cchintcterc Wale ve avecisvorste 56, 160 58,170 68, 687 96,103) 106,651) 130,080 121,647 153, 712 
Germany, Federal Republic 141,198} 144,023; 170,392} 209,517] 235,207) 256,879 298, 869 354,714 
SGOOCO As ieee hotais ae tiacels as 1,094 1,631 1,550 1,838 1,831 3,521 3,259 4,335 
OCIA OM el teoise ci entcok west 1,183 696 2 659 509 452 13 34 
GI AR COs aecsncid Meee cls oes uv 51,859 55,303 67, 462 80,279 86,718} 110,269 114, 492 141,117 
Netherlands 37,049 36, 736 39,933 56,274 60,489 64,783 69, 052 78, 678 
Norway 16,109 23,492 27,335 33, 641 33,774 33,761 39, 204 44,895 
Portugal 5,998] 7,713] 9,414} 11,053} 13,288] 14,437|  12.321/ 13,648 
DpH sae wees earners 8,463 8,496 11,704 13, 280 12,505 17,093 25,626 28,714 
Bweden. eras cree csieren 25, 873 33, 410 38, 794 55, 568 72,541 76, 242 78,091 84, 506 
Switzerland 28,040 32,469 36 , 932 43, 986 50,279 66, 022 64, 326 83, 926 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 567,924] 532,352} 579,746) 626,307; 651,648] 682,653] 706,354] 803,533 
Totals, Other Countries...... 444 887| 474,236] 559,924) 709,838] 778,252] 888,223] 943,612] 1,133,093 
Totals, Western Europe. .|1,012,811/1, 006, 588/1, 139, 670/1, 335, 646/1, 429, 900/1,570,877| 1,649, 966| 1,936, 626 
Eastern Europe— 
TAIT OSEE E40 Gc SER ESA: CORES — —_ —_ 1 — 4 1 
WUlparin sacs cca cee saa siactete 34 74 114 526 768 1,308 1,602 1,316 
i 9,033 9,204} 12,847) 15,965) 21,709} 28,529 27,367 30,046 
881 1,207 1,473 1,584 2,163 3,291 2,927 3,481 
417 557 761 1,608 3,309 6,542 7,942 9,184 
4,792 6,788 9,280 11,815 13, 757 14, 982 13,351 12, 408 
61 124 82 238 569 1,003 1,884 7,142 
DUDS Sh Macias holed veces ireeery 2,318 2,808 9,885] 11,654) 23,015 21,659 12,302 
PI OG LA VIE Terere rt noe tetste ncrans vines 1,801 1,843 2,601 2,967 2,638 3,754 4,725 5, 632 
Totals, Eastern Europe... 18,795} 22,109) 29,966) 44,588) 56,566) 82,426 81,457 81,510 
Middle East— 
People’s Republic of Southern 
AY OMEN sates eee Sewers 2 2 2 353 80 15 18 404 
IBAnraIN ccedene es schteciaacs ae 1 _ 5 _ 
VLU Se ree ise Mee Tes 151 88 48 291 108 306 345 298 
GIG OES One a Btn BOCnIC Er Ce 6,273 8,678 2,285 2,732 -- 27 — — 
FLTACIAN DEAbeR tlt te cane wheels 2 1,741 2,984 1 4,626 14,922 
British Middle East, n.e.s 68 56 3,183 3 3 
BE MOp tars «oe cu.soee he tae ciee 5 21 141 66 63 90 85 43 
re hes Ray tas mot ae ack ene 31,736 42,799 31,085 31,765 35, 469 33, 229 33, 569 30,176 
1 Bie CAA Ir TORRES Oe ett 704 1 "269 2,379 5, 284 12,529 9,413 554 8, 838 
Fatal eesti sm sce wins eters bates 5, 646 6, 043 6,270 6,656 6,758 9,210 12,889 15,067 
F600 EE Da ICI AICCCR AIG 1 3 10 9 7 20 4 
ESUIWEIG Meee Secs nies sis a Besser 10,0344 5,169} 11,219) 11,505 6,157 2,287 3,864 6,072 
BD ANONIS cee ocho. cs nok see 58 65 81 50 1,040 104 409 854 
TaD yA Sree ea ee tea Ne eal 10 1 _ 1 10, 963 11, 263 1 8,873 
SAN ATADIALE ye ee hiees scare: 40,551 50,290 18,553 42,114 32,553 30, 967 36, 187 26,751 
BS pUALig Feeer.., cnesineevehnatercccsacte — 1 1 24 a — — 
rants sere 2S 0k ee che 105 148 113 138 93 123 192 304 
VIIA een cece Har om aenae hems 455 362 492 515 380 61 42 5 
Anil as ach bic eA a coe eerie a 1,472 1,294 1,207 1,055 979 1,480 1,697 3,646 
United Arab Republic—Egypt. 301 224 125 221 661 258 380 1,144 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 16, 525° 8,823 5,516 5,118 3,171 348 4,995 15,624 
Totals, Other Countries...... 81,044; 107,688 71,675 99,379| 107,676 98, 506 89, 872 101,774 
Totals, Middle East....... 97,569| 116,511; 77,191) 104,496) 110,848) 98,854 94,868, 117,398 


1 Less than $500. 
Yemen and Trucial States, 
cludes Kuwait. 


2 Included with British Middle East, n.e.s. 
4 Included with ‘ 


3 See People’s Republic of Southern 


‘Totals, Commonwealth and Preferential Countries”. 


5 In- 
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5.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1962-69—continued 


Region and Country 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Other Africa— 
Giana Reet Pesan «cea ee eels 7,036 6,533 7,961 10,158) 10,824 7,950 11,073 7,549 
IRON Yas ccalewichentere sarees eters 3,157 5,323 7,397 6, 862 7,206 7,409 4,352 5,624 
Mala wisse eer minnecectete ces 1 1 1 391 583 647 1,033 538 
Mauritius and Dependencies.... 5,215 8,606 13,394 6, 456 5,131 2,919 7,972 14,129 
Nigeria: Pacem nese ye evo 5,726 7,924 11,264 11,252 39,490 36,560 16, 966 22,203 
Northern Rhodesia............ 2 1,306 37 3 3 3 3 3 
Niyasaland)s joes cee eonae 2 408 297 4 4 4 4 4 
Republic of South Africa....... 16,952 31,548 28,777 27,113 27,641 37,060 39,315 45,944 
Rhodesisteetns cack botacowh 5 5 5 3,408 1,175 4 2 1 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland...... 3,272 & 6 7 7 7 7 7 
Sierra Leone eae ates 22 5 3 311 66 3 _ 144 
Southern Rhodesia............ 2 6, 320 4,279 8 8 8 8 8 
PDanganyalca ae eee ciao ci 2,173 7,315 9,061 9 9 9 9 9 
ARAN Zamig ey 543 vce eee 10 10 10 6,907 7,065 6,469 4,535 3,829 
Wigandaiwar tye ale mer eerie 2,213 3,144 4,582 6, 800 5, 862 9,719 9,930 6,657 
LAA DIA ee ee ee ee i lL Ml 2 8 21 3 91 
Commonwealth Africa, n.e.s... 7 4 3 4 8 3 11 2,871 
Algeria enerpeRel ti cai cate 509 458 61 98 47 245 139 43 
PAN GOLA. wipattetrete bes ete heer ae 122 728 1,297 1,415 3,095 5,924 7,748 6,175 
Cameroun Republic............ 15 147 43 121 57 106 107 13 
Congo (Kinshasa)............. 1,320 1,921 1,911 1,661 1,081 1,374 946 1,341 
Dahomey ate. ee oe LR 12 12 12 12 5 28 13 
French Equatorial Africa...... 8 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
French West Africa............ 13 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
French Africa, 7.€.8:....222.00. 17 310 1,263 68 542 31 659 76 
Gabon Republic...........,... 1,123 859 687 274 1,064 317 56 58 
Guinea, Republic of............ 896 2,501 1,707 1,066 2,088 2,265 1,076 101 
Hivionyae oasteeeue semen ree 244 227 623 247 814 700 481 4,710 
MADETID favre Mites ct ncetoon eee 40 106 327 208 63 365 627 928 
Malagasy Republic............ 12 12 LR 668 538 250 51 122 
Mauritania eset ana.ce eee M4 12 — — — 12 — 291 
IMOroCeOteraaaesioee sens cee 487 540 1,162 278 1,406 2,465 969 447 
Mozam biqten-eesetebeeeice ere 139 395 431 633 515 735 681 905 
Portuguese Africa, n.e.s........ 13 == = = — 18 1 13 
Penegal: wee, se A eae 12 12 2 12 12 13 14 12 
SpanisheAtricaamaaaesenh ee 23 39 22 6 2 4 1 51 
OOS oeins dieteleitetie wissen date — = == 6 = 1 = 3 
PIUNISI a eee dois state icine 17 2 19 19 12 512 185 20 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 45,772} 78,433) 87,055} 79,664) 105,060} 108,764 95,189} 109,580 
Totals, Other Countries...... 4,962 8, 234 9, 553 GAiG Tie L823 Melons zo 13,765 15, 284 
Totals, Other Africa...... 59,734| 86,667; 96,608) 86,431) 116,383) 124,089} 108,955) 124,864 
Other Asia— 
Cevlon. hap itiene eer cs sce cee 14,763) 14,642} 13,413) 14,049} 10,045) 12,155 9, 600 9,279 
longs Kongissare tes meer ence 18,889 21,197 26,321 31,043 38,911 51,040 58,354 72,942 
India eye Rey c sacetriicissccted 43,479 52,664 36,121 43,424 40,093 42,774 38, 304 40,905 
(Mala Vis ia errors orc tasters once aude 27,740 31,634 34, 566 40, 272 41, 453 22,298 25,986 32, 824 
Pakistanweeeeccee ie leekien me 2,561 2,270 4,211 3,654 4,287 4,441 4,767 7,064 
SINEAPOLE tesco enone cen 16 16 15 15 15 11,1738 15,117 21,967 
British East Indies, n.e.s....... 511 15 ro) 15 15 15 15 15 
Atghanistanncwuitiekise onesie — 15 13 4 49 
Buriat Me a onc: cette cre it 50 102 276 39 106 105 76 55 
Cambodia and Laos........... 3 4 1 
People’s Republic of China..... 4,521 5,147 9,420 14,445 20,594 25,074 23,439 27,421 
indonesia sey erate ee ee 173 152 1,393 2,365 1,158 1,066 445 284 
JAPAN eeere scot soe easeiee 125,359] 130,471] 174,388) 230,144) 253,051} 304,768) 360,180} 495,704 
D0) eR GA Aa ond COR GEE Rent 99 380 473 1,468 16 16 16 16 
Korea Norbit seein. nee 7 7 WW 17 — 2 1 13 
Leos Ce SOU coon ac oedobObe s 18 18 18 18 1,764 4,568 11,241 12,192 
Philippines) pce ncderecr mice 1,447 2,007 2,970 3,583 3,344 3,066 2,802 4,486 
Portuguese Asia................ 77 428 1,204 2,069 Bo 27 24 45 
HDalwanieeatanes ae eee cn | 2,910 5, 875 9,063 9,333! 13,089! 238,569 34,379 42,456 
1 Formerly Nyasaland. 2 Included with Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 3 See Zambia. 4 See 
Malawi. 5 Formerly Southern Rhodesia. 6 See Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 7See Zambia, Rhodesia and Malawi. 8 See Rhodesia. 9 See Tanzania. 10 For- 
merly Tanganyika. 11 Formerly Northern Rhodesia. 12 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. 
13 Less than $500. 14 Included with French West Africa. 15 Inckuded with Malaysia. 16 Trade 
with Korea included in Korea, North and Korea, South. 17 Trade with Korea, North included with Korea. 


18 Trade with Korea, South included with Korea. 


Region and Country 
Other Asia—concluded 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 


Totals, Other Countries...... 
Totals, Other Asia........ 
Oceania— 
PAUSULALA ras As. c semavee Sie esis «5% 
INT) An erk ihn eae GEE Ee nee 


British Oceania, n.e.s........... 


Wrench! Oceania: a. 46 255 sve e500 
United States Oceania......... 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 


Totals, Other Countries...... 
Totals, Oceania........... 


South America— ; 
Balidandsislands.f.c.% .2essen.e8 


Chile 


BCHAM OM. Se anetswiciate steno tare ot 


TITMSUS YA haloes ke aed scamen 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries.... 


Totals, Other Countries...... 
Totals, South America... 


Central America and Antilles— 


PRLAAICH pee NON ce pee toh? s sae 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... 


(Casha: HIGHS oss ata ci com suhainn 
Be ne ae MERE OSA EE CORRE EESOOE 
Dominican Republic........... 
EU Salyadorce «2c. wer seman 


RSUAUOUIRID Anes 5 ate si sislarrare. «6's 
Haiti, Republic of............. 
Honduras, Republic of......... 
LEXICON Eee tee he ec vivielanwaseeene 


PUTIN eR a. Se Ne ANAS fd ohn canara 
WUELIO PCO les sada ewac sete 
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5.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1962-69—continued 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 
1,031 582 582 899 2,431 4,868 2,023 995 
ii 1 4 2 1 6 1 5 
107,943] 122,407] 114,633] 132,443] 134,788] 143,880] 152,127} 184,982 
135,673] 145,145] 199,772| 264,347] 295,586] 367,122] 434,618) 583,694 
243,616} 267,552} 314,405] 396,790) 430,375] 511,002) 586,745] 768,676 
45,216] 55,650} 59,827) 47,372) 59,573] 64,471 75,990 96, 285 
3,144 8,588 7,401 4,801 2,724 3,754 3,626 5,681 
12,005] 14,067) 14,076] 14,870} 14,972] 15,270 18, 645 41,182 
—_ 5 6 — 1 3 2 1 
— 1 3,559 5,092 6,612 6,116 7,534 2,842 
214 27 28 138 86 128 116 43 
60,365] 78,310! 81,310] 67,044] 77,270) 83,498 98,262} 143,149 
214 27 3,586 5,229 6, 698 6,244 7,650 2,885 
60,578] 78,338] 84,896] 72,273] 83,968] 89,742] 105,912) 146,034 
5 1 
23,375| 31,334] 35,653} 22,549] 29,126] 29,581 29, 408 31,050 
5,649 5,352 5, 938 5,400 4,882 5,188 5,358 8,644 
957 70 289 384 175 56 68 139 
31,600} 36,361] 39,533] 35,573] 35,777] 31,436 38,725 42,128 
ora 1,271 1,755 eg: 1,891 1,746 2,138 3,273 
15,658} 13,576] 14,889] 16,812} 11,619} 13,384 12,191 14,565 
8,611 7,625 9,353 8,546 7,873 8,129 8,549 8,542 
= 1 = = 18 138 19 — 

378 831 547 455 477 668 355 1,100 
3,225 3,770 7,792 9,053 3,517 2,276 3,156 2,835 
4,067 6,158 6,978 8,702 8,150 8,156 7,190 8,135 

793 868 968 975 477 401 532 313 

224,275| 243,495] 270,621] 254,670} 215,059! 276,327] 357,862) 345,596 

23,375] 31,334] 35,653) 22,549] 29,126] 29,583 29, 413 31,051 
296,329} 319,379] 358,664} 342,283! 289,916] 347,904] 436,145} 435,272 
319,703} 350,714) 394,317) 364,832] 319,041] 377,487| 465,559} 466,322 

217 426 412 533 1,214 DoH 3,107 4,495 
3,170 3,954 3,851 3,041 O) Oe 3,119 1,531 268 

136 262 190 403 727 326 473 2,526 

629 1,720 1,858 1,235 1,479 1,920 2,445 1,497 

39,721]  51,524| 47,858) 36,000] 37,281] 31,860 33,935 45,978 
1,686 2,202 1,026 832 943 1,420 1,323 2,464 
14,100} 15,871] 20,738] 16,670} 16,050] 18,750 19,927 17, 742° 
6,259 7,308 8,363 6,715 6,458 7,276 9,664 8, 706. 
2,803} 13,041 3,464 5,304 5,629 6,335 5,114 7,759 
1,912 2,281 5,093 2,050 1,311 957 1,131 603. 
1,848 1,960 3,356 2,696 2,110 2,022 3,307 2,093 

326 278 263 552 48 30 4 23. 
1,796 2,557 2,422 2,879 2,686 2,484 3,078 4,949 

566 1,159 2,056 1,076 944 930 1,229 692: 
7,617 6,868 7,670| 10,193} 11,440] 11,668 10,474 12,645, 

24,416] 23,734 23,186) 27,247) 33,539] 29,535 52,167 64,067 
35,856) 35,999] 34,885] 43,341] 38,511] 60,293 49, 658 50, 395) 

107 383 727 247 437 1,878 2,245 1,953 
8,321] 11,057} 15,095} 19,414) 16,066) 14,798 12,524 13,513 
2,713 2,399 3,554 2,759 4,404 6,210 2,542 5,098 
1 1 3 — 4 4 — 


United States Virgin Islands... 
1Less than $500. 
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5.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1962-69—concluded 


Region and Country 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$000 $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Central America and Antilles— 
concluded 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 59,658} 75,960) 75,933} 58,714; 59,971] 59,616 62,741 74,971 
Totals, Other Countries...... 94,541] 109,025) 110,187} 124,471) 123,586] 144,419] 153,135) 172,497 
Totals, Central America 
and Antilles............. 154,199} 184,985) 186,070) 183,185) 183,357) 204,034) 215,876) 247,468 
North America— 
Greenland). cnr tihinecsiehe cnt 111 106 110 —_ 16 256 114 12 
St. Pierre and Miquelon........ 118 84 189 76 174 91 159 84 
United 'Statessci... Paved eis e as 4,299, 5389/4, 444, 556/5, 164, 285|6, 044, 831]7, 135, 6118, 016,341] 9,048, 372/10, 312, 638 
Totals, North America... .|4,299,769)/4, 444, 746|5, 164, 585|6, 044, 907/7,135,801/8, 016,688) 9,048, 645)10,312, 735 
Grand Totals, Common- 

wealth and Preferential 

Countries# ree 881,563} 927,620) 979,845] 991,838)1,061,035/1, 108,342! 1,149,082) 1,362,890 
Grand Totals, Other Coun- 

ER1CS Fe ee ee tiene 5,376, 213|5, 630, 589|6, 507, 862)7, 641, 310/8, 805, 4905/9, 966, 857/11, 208,899) 12, 838, 742 
Grand Totals, All Countries. .|6,257,776'6, 558, 209|7, 487, 707|8, 633, 148/9, 866, 439] 11,075,199 12,357, 982/14, 201, 632 

6.— Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1967-69 
1967 1968 1969 
Region and Country 
Dutiable| Free Total |/Dutiable| Free Total |/Dutiable| Free Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Western Europe........ 917,030) 653,847/1,570,877| 910,771) 739, 195/1,649,966)/1, 123,807) 812,819] 1,936,626 
United Kingdom...... 275,170} 397,880) 673,050) 281,326) 414,759] 696,085|| 351,614) 439,360} 790,973 
Austriaiyts “ence 11,575 8,140} 19,715) 18,952] 14,612] 28,563) 17,015} 21,863 38, 878 
Belgium and Luxem- | 

OUT Er knetetenietse 45,631 18,988) 64,620) 40,984) 16,536] 57,520) 44,826] 16,110 60, 936 
Denmark asc sca 18,891 8,164 27,055 17,907 8,486 26,393 23,452 8,940 82,392 
Eran CO Merete hee 86, 140 43,940} 180,080 74,848 46,800) 121,647 97,231 56,481 153,712 
Germany, Federal Re- 

DUbIICK ms ceteteercct 188 , 885 67,995] 256,879]) 209,409 89,460} 298,869] 251,311) 103,402 354,714 
Dalia ota foarrta teens 99,224 11,045} 110,269 97,870 16,622} 114,492) 122,841 18,276 141,117 
Netherlands........... 47,986 16,796 64,783 44,686 24, 366 69, 052 50, 503 28,175 78,678 
INOLWAYeeRe eeidesniees 10, 187 23,573 33,761 9,498 29,705 39, 204 9, 852 35, 043 44,895 
SPAIN nat nice akire 10,926 6, 168 17,093 15,237 10,390 25,626 21,644 7,070 28,714 
Sweden-pesia- cae 50,465 25,777 76, 242 41, 200 36, 890 78,091 50, 538 33,968 84,506 
Switzerland........... 48,216 17,806 66, 022 42,904 21,422 64,326 51,021 32,905 83, 926 

Kastern Europe........ 63,662} 18,764) 82,426] 62,338) 19,118] 81,457) 70,016) 11,494 81,510 
Czechoslovakia....... 27,115 1,414 28 , 529 25,062 2,305 27,367 28,451 1,594 30,046 
Poland): we en ee 14,201 781 14,982 12,757 594 13,351 11,446 962 12, 408 
Union of Soviet Social- 

ist Republics........ Ue004|(eelOn Oli ezonOLo 7,229| 14,481] 21,659 5,681 6,620 12,302 

Middle Kast............ 6,898} 91,956) 98,854 8,262) 86,605) 94,868] 12,640) 104,758! 117,398 
People’s Republic of 

Southern Yemen... . 13 2 15 — 18 18 370 34 404 
@yprigy oe eco ae 86 219 306 68 277 345 68 231 298 
Trucial States......... _— 1 1 — 4,626 4,626 _ 14,922 14,922 
PAN sire cree Ache cies 825} 32,404} 33,229 432| 38,188) 33,569 860} 29,316 30,176 
[ra qhacdeeniocbios «save 114 9,299 9,413 59 495 554 44 8,794 8, 838 
Wsracl Ate ae oo 4,467 4,743 9,210 6,802 6,087] . 12,889 9, 482 5,585 15, 067 
Tib yak erect = 11, 263 11, 263 — 1 1 1 8,873 8,873 


1 Less than $500. 
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6.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1967-69—concluded 

1967 1968 1969 
Region and Country 
Dutiable| Free Total |/Dutiable| Free Total |Dutiable| Free Total 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Other Africa........... 31, 628 92,461} 124,089] 28,492} 80,463) 108,955 42,952 81,913 124,864 
GBANANEe ao 5b cs eiie cies 1,992 5,958 7,950) 128 10,945 11,073 162 7,387 7,549 
MRT e eel eae Seonaey 247 7,162 7,409 66 4,286 4,352 71 5,553 5,624 
Mauritius and Depen- 

GEenCles Mase secae es ss 2,881 38 2,919 7,135 836 7,972 14,128 1 14,129 
PNIreria ere crr cern 4,083 32,477 36, 560 58 16,907 16,966 147 22,056 22, 203 
Republic of South 

ATIC cme eiccs. « 19,010 18,050} 37,060 20,335 18,979 39,315) 22,998 22,947 45,944 
IOSD Ea Se epolon cence 20 9,699 9,719 2 9,928 9,930 882 5,776 6,657 
Anvola® 2s 22, 1,185} 4,738] 5,924) — AS AS 6,175 6, 175 
EvoryiC ods. sieks. sas 212 487 700) 251 230 481 832 3, 878 4,710 

Other Asia... .5........ 397,078} 113,925) 511,002) 461,946) 124,800) 586,745) 611,194) 157,482 768,676 
Fong Kong! see... sce. 50,026 1,014 51,040 56,765 1,589 58, 354 70,408 2,534 72,942 
1G Eee ere oe 14,323 28,450 42,774 8,126 30,178 38, 304 8,743 32, 162 40,905 
WIALAV SIS coe tes ste o ccs 842 21,456 22,298) 2,452 23,534 25, 986) 2,768 30,056 32,824 
Singapore............. 3,002}  8,171| 11,173 3,173] 11,943] 15,117] 4,163] 17,805] 21, 967 
People’ s Republic ot 

YH ete ear Be SE 16,887 8,187 25,074 16,072 7,367 23, 439 18, 893 8,529 27,421 
SADA ees he nese we ee 279,964 24,805} 304,768) 326,429 33,750] 360,180) 447,815 47,889 495,704 
Rerea: South een.sn. 4,320 "247 4,568 10, 853 388 11, 241 11,792 401 12,192 
Taiwan AOR OD OOS 22,890 678 23,569 33, 257 1,122 34,379 41,261 1,195 42,456 

Oceania res ccs ae 45,556 44,186 89, 742 50,634) 55,278) 105,912 98,242} 47,792 146,034 

aie Wie esee oe 35,094 29,377 64,471 36, 988 39, 002 75,990) 58,994 37,291 96, 285 

| Ao enn time Oe 3,729 25 3,754 3,014 612 3,626 5,600 81 5,681 
Mew WiGANATIC eee ese 6,604 8, 666 15,270 10,516 8,129 18, 645 33,604 7,678 41,182 
French Oceania........ 1 6,116 6,116 — 7,534 7,534 _— 2,842 2,842 

South America......... 97,112) 280,374) 377,487] 104,292) 361,267} 465,559) 96,636) 369,685 466, 322 
Guyana eee san caie ss as 5,519 24,062 29,581 3,706 25,702 29, 408) 3,890 27,161 31,050 
Argentina...........-- 3,925] 1,263] 5,188]  3,652| 1,706] 5,358 6,190] 2,454 8, 644 
BSUS Fe vers tigers ers 22,160 9,276 31,436 5,950 32,775 38,725 7,236 34, 893 42,128 
(COLOIA DIS Sa: hiseu scar 10,665 2,718 13,384 2,621 9,570 12,191 3,010 11,555 14,565 
PiCUAGOr- Pee e eo ote eae 8,077 52 8,129 8,059 49] 8,549 7,089 1, 453 8, 542 
SUEIDA TA retntystextere ie aire 13 8,148 8, 156 34 7,156 7,190 8 8,127 8,135 
Venezuela, 2.5.2. scence 43,569] 232,758} 276,327 78,572) 279,290] 357,862 67,521 278, 075 345, 596 

Central America and 

MUMS ese ae 137,898 66,227] 204,034) 116,262 99,614) 215,876) 135,244) 112,224 247,468 
FAINAICH od ch a eee 4,288 27,572 31,860) 5,019 28,916 33,935 3,645 42,333 45,978 
Trinidad and Tobago. 6,616 12,134 18,750 8,138 11,789 19,927 11,042 6,701 17,742 
Costar Ri0a 25.58.0355 34 7,035 241 7,276 7,598 2,066 9,664 7,103 1,603 8, 706 
Cuba.. ; 5,273 1,062 6,335 3,944 1,170 5,114 6,977 782 7,759 
Honduras, Republic of. 11,624 44 11,668 10,368 106 10,474 12,307 338 12,645 
MEXICO Re ee wa vee 12,638 16,897 29,535) 11,505 40 , 662 52, 167 20,112 43,955 64, 067 
Netherlands Antilles. . 59,974 319 60, 293, 49, 461 196 49, 658 50, 125 270 50,395 
ANAS <7 ete tee ene 14,784 13 14,798 12,319 205 12,524 13, 103 409 13,513 

North America......... 3,400, 149) 4, 616, 539|8, 016, 688)/3, 286, 262/5, 762,382|9, 048, 645)/3, 714, 6435/6, 598, 089)10,312, 735 
United States......... 3,400,081)/4,616, 260/8, 016, 341)/3, 286, 197/5, 762, 175|9, 048, 372)/3, 714, 632|6, 598, 007/10, 312, 638 
Totals, Common- 

wealth and Prefer- 

ential Countries...) 447,547| 660,795/1,108,342) 460,068) 689,015)1,149,082) 612,743) 750,146) 1,362,890 
Totals, Other 

CGourmntries Fans s0- 4,649,372/5,317,484/9, 966, 857/|4,569,192/6, 639, 707|11,208,899)5, 292, 633/7, 546, 110/12, 838, 743 

Grand Totals, 

EmMportss. 22... 5,096, 9205, 978,279 11,075,199 5, 029, 260)7,328, 722 12,357,982)5,905,376)8, 296, 256) 14, 201, 632 


1 Less than $500. 
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Section 4.—Trade by Commodity 


This Section provides detailed information on the composition of Canada’s exports 
and imports for 1968 and 1969. Table 7 shows exports and re-exports to and imports 
from all countries, the United Kingdom and the United States, classified by commodity 
section; Table 8 gives detailed statistics of all commodities of any importance exported from 
Canada to all countries, to the United Kingdom and to the United States; and detailed 
statistics for imports into Canada by section and commodity appear in Table 9. 


7.—Exports to and Imports from All Countries, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
by Section, 1968 and 1969 


| 
Domestic Exports Re-exports Imports 
Section 
1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 
$000 $’000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
All Countries cnc... coms sess 13,250,960 | 14,441,513 354, 078 427,647 || 12,357,982 | 14,201,632 
WAiveraniLOals cite wecctens see ncelsc + 59,365 , 404 249 235 15,554 18,711 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco} 1,553,757 1,409, 807 11,587 21, 430 902 , 633 1,043, 938 
Crude materials, inedible......... 2,467,578 2, 463 , 323 7,574 10, 403 1, 126,744 1,054, 753 
Fabricated materials, inedible... 4,855,098 5, 162,695 60, 384 77,793 2,434, 586 2,905,374 
End products, inedible...... 4,277,490 5,316,078 268, 205 314, 252 7,619, 554 8, 986, 865 
Special transactions—trade 37,672 35,205 6,079 3,534 258, 911 191,991 
United Kingdom.................. 1,209, 567 1,096,480 15,941 16,865 696, 685 790,973 
hyeranlMalsearcyesrisrisirat setters 379 59 — — 159 245 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 270,999 258, 614 590 1,671 45,915 49,313 
Crude materials, inedible......... 276,006 236,732 363 1,044 28,296 27,755 
Fabricated materials, inedible.... 591, 268 531,073 1,837 2,607 183, 839 198, 826 
End products, inedible............ 70,512 69,512 13,131 11,543 421,821 501, 608 
Special transactions—trade....... 404 491 20 — 16,055 13, 226 
United States.................006- 8,922,526 | 10,215,400 288, 441 340,477 9,048,372 | 10,312,638 
ive animals cesar cee ose ae 50,674 45,825 229 164 14,533 ,270 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 488,738 556, 090 9,513 18,036 454, 200 508, 284 
Crude materials, inedible......... 1,372,719 1,370,780 5,132 8,501 535,828 420,890 
Fabricated materials, inedible.... 3,350,775 3,573,320 51,921 68,355 1,580,384 1,911,580 
End products, inedible...:........ 3,628, 806 4,641,973 215,780 242,316 6,244,221 7,306,940 
Special transactions—trade....... 30,814 27,413 5, 866 3,105 219, 206 147,674 
| 


8.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1968 and 1969 


All Countries 
Section and Commodity 
1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 

LivevA nimals7 or... nacutaens see eats as ctne 59,365 54,404 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco...... 1,553,757 | 1,409,807 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............. 57,427 65,096 
Other meat and meat preparations....... 12,113 11,730 
Fish, whole or dressed, fresh or frozen... 49,089 56,795 
Fish, fillets and blocks, fresh or frozen... 77,461 82,922 
Fish, preserved, except canned........... 24,817 25, 246 
His he Canned Seeyoais aiacietntts Semoeinteeacie eens 38,339 37,780 
Shell fis litre deavete ovesenats aceeataaie eaverereriinreais 44,827 49,605 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.......... 33,210 37,082 
TIO Vs Plas rts eco eae a relocate fo sanahe tevave 40,043 30,427 
Wiheateeeen ction cies sheen neato 684, 469 472,703 
Other cereals, unmilled.................. 14,742 10, 239 
Wiheatflour act, sccaeaisese necteat cs ouie's 57,940 53, 489 
@thercereals}amuilleds: nes. scgsmece eens 10,635 10,427 
Cereal preparations wcaeseanintce eters 13, 864 17,783 
Fruits and fruit preparations............. 29,047 25,171 
Vegetables and vegetable preparations... 44,577 50,361 
Sugar and sugar preparations............. 18,461 19, 136 
Other foods and materials for foods...... 24,450 29,601 
Oil seed cake and meal.................. 16,274 14,921 


United Kingdom United States 

1968 1969 1968 1969 

$’000 $7000 $000 $’000 
379 59 50,674 45,825 
270,999 258,614 488,738 556,090 
4,789 4,161 47,154 52,709 
166 56 6, 984 7,548 
4,851 4,959 34,858 37,221 
3,417 479 73,018 81,694 
347 1 7,890 8,095 
19,042 21,781 4,299 2,527 
1,402 1,288 41,380 44,168 
16,131 9,986 2,718 3,151 
3,899 13,960 8,332 8,659 
105,972 88, 082 810 2,050 
877 813 4,733 4,349 
5,842 4,423 981 686 
203 292 2,012 1,793 
290 100 12,016 15, 882 
4,813 3,422 20,812 18,383 
19,522 21,089 10,563 12,202 
331 174 14,797 15,497 
3, 867 4,622 9/647 14) 425 
16,130 14,191 62 181 
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8.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1968 and 1969—continued 


All Countries United Kingdom United States 
Section and Commodity $$ |] 
1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco— 

concluded 
Other feeds of vegetable origin........... 15, 253 18,999 372 155 11,605 15,776 
Other fodder and feed...............006- 25,042 31,250 6, 388 7,263 14,207 18,034 
VIDS ESVe Ae scite a ver) ae tn wesloreniocie nares 158, 253 189,074 478 364 152,901 183,331 
)GREr DOV OLALES as cicle ie bets 1a ata he arora ste 5,959 W115 14 16 5, 562 6,500 
MLSACCO NCE eis ce snl eis a oi ein lois ole swiss ies 57,467 62,855 51,857 56,935 1,396 1,227 

Crude Materials, Inedible................. 2,467,578 | 2,463,323 276, 006 236,732 || 1,372,719 | 1,370,780 
Raw hides and'skins), J... sesessiyeccseas 21,242 25,037 1,035 806 5, 587 81 
Hinresicins, undressed s. etc coca ss ses eee 33,220 33,377 7,400 9,651 18,734 14,725 
Other crude animal products............. 14,077 13,181 271 226 13,050 12,393 
Seeds for sowing 10, 409 12,576 1,272 1,232 7,131 9,644 
MEIAXHOOU APE toate sir seat ea es eiccewiewe sees 38,014 52,410 8,201 6,864 3 6 
NEM NER COC API. oot ate ecte sc oats ho cites 31,908 31,182 — 704 250 57 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels... 13,690 10,720 4,725 1,646 4,209 4,613 
Other crude vegetable products.......... 19,077 20,157 178 110 | 16,722 18,012 
BH TLOOG tetas Sopa ee en ce ekie ccseen 25,391 24,489 2,105 1,489 17,576 16,489 
Balnwood Chips sac. se. ese ae usonwcnns 11,204 7,981 857 944 10,347 7,037 
Other crude wood materials............. 29, 580 25,117 365 115 16,626 17,026 
Textile and related fibres................ 9,114 10,187 397 220 3,973 3,693 
Tron ores and concentrates..............- 443,202 333,131 37,586 29,866 339,335 231,146 
Scrap ironand steel. 7.40he ess cea. cure eres 15,126 30,329 10 20 10,361 14,188 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap... 17,556 19,637 100 86 10,830 12,001 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap... 233,343 233, 727 3,314 4,025 19,936 17,573 
Lead in ores, concentrates and scrap..... 22,991 26,179 1,167 1,514 7,049 12,017 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap.... 261,030 225,312 104,678 88, 582 54,816 45,148 
Precious metals in ores, concentrates and 

BCLS S Pore eee ste Beets a duress 85,369 75,669 38,755 35, 186 25,617 28,279 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap...... 99,593 102,611 4,105 2,794 42,960 47,174 
Radioactive ores and concentrates....... 26,067 24,507 26, 064 14,966 3 477 
Other metals in ores, concentrates and ' 

BCEAD NE ie ileal nite rete cele ee Ae ec aree 58,219 67,574 14,195 14,968 7,030 9,816 
Crude pPetroleuMy. crates. +0 Sone Nnees 446,413 525,780 —_ — 446, 413 525,780 
sor al PAS Bec. jiais eee ao ea aniereersees 153,752 176,188 _ — 153,752 176,188 
Coal and other crude bituminous sub- 

BEANCCR EMIT Ei titiee Sc aliemeteaes 17,546 9,753 = = 2,755 2,215 
Asbestos, unmanufactured................ 192,896 216,275 16,942 16,551 70, 228 72,573 
PSUEDENUTY a oRe Tee are crcl crocs clebs craraestcteta taetere 77,482 63, 846 493 714 28,720 27, 283 
Other crude non-metallic minerals....... 50,281 56, 566 1,644 3,144 31,747 33, 043 
Other waste and scrap materials......... 9,782 9,829 146 309 6, 958 6,366 

Fabricated Materials, Inedible........... 4,855,098 | 5,162,695 591, 268 531,073 || 3,350,775 | 3,573,320 
Leather and leather fabricated materials 11,891 10,880 3,154 3,021 6,490 6,535 
PEMD OL BOL WOO ca ape Facies Ges ss acs We ors 6 623, 414 664,759 45,872 35,732 480,695 528,070 
Damper HATA WOOd .<nee sect: <wiemsitantoe > 32,887 35, 845 2,686 1,617 28,791 32,151 
Shingles and shakes.n om ee cen ccs sc eviews s 46,315 48,135 127 211 45,516 47,067 
Other sawmill products................5. 7,323 9,457 650 422 6,571 8,606 
BUENA COIN acs ree Mir cov, eer Pete a= a nintoaere tis 33,142 29,291 292 577 28,770 25,077 
PR MOOG a Meet chad seit ep svn Siar shar Peleye wie? 52,941 50,784 33,018 31,694 6,984 6,479 
Other wood fabricated materials......... 7,780 9,409 1,344 1,473 5,542 7,337 
Wood pulp and similar pulp.............. 627, 874 753,488 38,013 36,584 424, 639 516,879 
INS WEDLINU DADEL 7h goon eels ee oe 989,831 | 1,125,801 54,862 60,616 826, 809 919,877 
Other paper for printing.................. 24,271 35,884 1,804 1,124 20,498 33,044 
PAD OL DOSE Mes cial Severin lve: ofeve a! 6, cdi Bye his ove 27,668 31,836 19,612 19,118 Lou7 2,114 
OPUEE DADET N.S ara s elete ae eee inate Nc te- x 48,814 55,225 17,421 15,857 15,062 22,589 
Yarn, thread, cordage, twine and rope... 14, 133 15,936 2,329 5,154 6,839 4,811 
Cotton broad woven fabrics............. * 16,519 12,622 12,130 8,055 1,433 931 
Other broad woven fabrics.............. 7,803 8,110 3,103 2,365 1,751 2,054 
Other textile fabricated materials........ 19,054 22,525 1,606 2,216 9,442 10,460 
Oils, fats, waxes, extracts and derivatives 20,619 21,236 9,004 7,927 3,262 3,928 
Chemical elements ..5 «20.5.0 cote stone caer 15,165 32,021 2,214 11,973 10,734 16,871 
Other inorganic chemicals............... 49,922 54,655 10,431 8,142 32,695 37,354 
RAT PANIC CREMICAIS | (ie Gab oc « corsets 67,677 65,957 17,138 14,904 34,628 35,686 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials........ 168, 882 171,918 38 117 125, 368 130,386 
Synthetic rubber and plastics materials. . 65,459 67,948 13,427 12,480 23,032 26,170 
Plastics, basic shapes and forms......... 16,175 19,660 1,545 1,992 7,417 8,319 
Other chemical products................. 35,011 42,844 1,912 1,973 25,609 31,847 
Petroleum and coal products............. 50, 432 58, 856 354 335 42,451 47,694 
PRRLTONO US Gy Sic nat toes ice wisiente terres oe 5,730 6,904 3,112 3,405 1,005 3,124 
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8.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1968 and 1969—continued 


Section and Commodity 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible— 
concluded 
Primary nromand steelecs. case sieeeeecs 
Castings and forgings, steel.............. 
Bars-and rods, steel! @omeiniacce steweeee ine 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel.............. 
Railway track material................. 
Other iron and steel and alloys........... 
Aluminum, including alloys.............. 
Copperand alloyarts2 eee othe. tees 
Mead sincludingralloysyermese. saieeteaie 
Nickel andtalloys sce erace coset err 
Precious metals, including alloys........ 
Zine including alloys. eens cce acs 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys...... 
Metal fabricated basic products.......... 
Abrasive basic products................. 
Other non-metallic mineral basic products 
iHleetricihyA ee eee et a eee 
Other fabricated materials, inedible..... 


End Products, Inedible.................. 
Engines and turbines, general purpose.... 
Electric generators and motors area caters 


Mates handling machinery and equip- 

TBODY. 5 clos bre. eisieut-nicse eve Siete « as eeels eae 
Drilling, excavating, mining machinery.. 
Metalworking machinery................ 
Woodworking machinery and equipment. 
Construction machinery and equipment. . 
Plastics industry machinery and equip- 

LEY UB SIA AS OOUR REE Ob OOOO CIOL THOORG 
Pulp and paper industries machinery..... 
Other special industry machinery........ 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing ma- 

Chineryr cana eres Nene Net eee ees 
Combine reaper-threshers and parts..... 
Other haying and harvesting machinery.. 
Other agricultural machinery and equip- 

MINOT saferapmiolatere acuta eloreselc (atoms ed statonstaraters 


Railway and street railway rolling-stock. 
Passenger automobiles and chassis....... 
Other motor vehicles. ..............0+00: 
Motor vehicle engines and parts.......... 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines....... 
DMIs ANGI DORIS ec Meer ae cece state Ace 
Aircraft, complete with engines.......... 
Aircraft engines and parts...............- 
Aircraft parts, except engines............. 
Othermvehtclasha.. seep cn eects 
Rubber tires and tubes..............0.005 
Television and radio sets and phono- 
READ DSS eye en eee es eis s 
Other communication and related equip- 
Lae Veso\ estre SA aes. CRRA. Ace ara Ona 
Heating and refrigeration equipment..... 
Cooking equipment for food............. 
Electrie lighting and distribution equip- 
TOOWUT cs ce ho micehic ee sleie you eieininala aera © 
Navigation equipment and parts......... 
Other measuring, controlling, laboratory, 
medical and optical equipment......... 
Hand tools and miscellaneous cutlery.. 
Office machines and equipment.......... 
Other equipment and tools.............. 
Apparel and apparel accessories.......... 
HOOLWEAL Meinl c a eee tee om treraiks 


TONG er cielorsis biereivie = isthe ias neice castelentree 


1 Less than $500. 


All Countries 


1968 


$7000 


66, 140 
43,599 
28,274 
109, 136 
7,691 
79,141 
445, 128 
378,216 
32, 160 
245, 433 
66,012 
77,638 
20,963 
70,307 
38, 465 
27,547 
14,321 
18,193 


4,277,490 
18,643 
16,317 


55,417 


47,125 
25,118 
26, 285 
16,727 
17,925 


25, 848 
9,733 
36, 209 


23,360 
79,607 
33,048 


13,734 
18,800 
13,361 
1,381,918 
487,073 
246,711 
556, 154 
32,109 
62,388 
107, 288 
199,751 
4,524 
11,800 


29,717 


164,665 
16,839 
3, 880 


53,645 
37,320 


45,126 
8,675 
49, 865 
35,427 
43 , 838 
7,316 


14,773 


1969 
$’000 


67,741 
55,024 
31,522 
75,185 
6,476 
57,879 
474,752 
300,904 
28,393 
226,079 
69,394 
76,849 
22,032 
84,903 
45,616 
37,485 
18,497 
21,977 


5,316,078 
24,525 
12,717 


63,041 


71,028 
40,119 
29,465 
21,539 
23,803 


27,611 
15, 645 
39,423 


26,265 
78,185 
35,326 


16,351 
24,372 
34,498 

1,794,742 

696, 348 
289, 265 
722,935 
27,277 
62, 152 
102,718 
159, 665 
3,903 
10,189 


30,993 


169, 266 
20,737 
3,961 


61,828 
39,814 


57,510 
10,608 
71,152 
52,441 
68,487 
9° 765 


24,852 


United Kingdom 


1968 
$7000 


1969 
$7000 


2,619 
8 


1,473 
4,791 


United States 
1968 1969 
$000 $000 
52,027 46,473 
41,813 52,499 
23,575 23,921 
68, 424 47,730 

2,989 2,834 
74,016 51,736 
242,243 214,555 
186, 142 132,140 
14, 460 13,516 
187, 442 184,628 
61,630 65,875 
31,297 40,374 

12,825 13,290 
48,473 65,988 
34, 408 40,568 
20,903 30,217 
14,321 18,497 
10,173 13,021 

3,628,806 | 4,641,973 

9,274 11,515 

8,367 9,126 
30,918 46,308 
36,794 54,249 
15,026 21,688 
20, 453 24,157 

8,859 12,393 

9,213 13,568 
24,763 25; 122 

6, 847 11,561 
23,397 25,638 
22,616 25,435 
74,2038 72,973 
31,302 33, 620 

12,511 15,120 
17,804 23,732 

5,068 24,027 

1,281,942 | 1,715,829 
439,108 653,580 
231,143 275,395 
510,163 652,168 

26,514 20,274 
18,411 18,322 
88, 486 84, 281 
178,950 139, 9438 

4,466 3,853 

8,154 7,397 
28,762 29,918 
121,375 121,350 
10,415 14,412 

694 1,004 

34,317 44,864 
29,084 31,340 
27,286 35,986 

3,169 4,537 
23,764 46,145 
22,408 39,549 
25,572 48,799 

6,481 9,031 

11,212 19,748 
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8.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1968 and 1969—concluded 


Section and Commodity 


End Products, Inedible—concluded 
Other personal and household goods..... 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. . 
Medical, ophthalmic, orthopaedic sup- 

PIP ee cis 5. outs Sulyeraiols 0s a ve tiatern date 
PEPINCOO TORGECI A «:< ..a1e<leteis deseve. 0/0. 0Fs eis e 38/2 
PA OUOLTADDIG LOOUB: . seis als + o's/< <ie\a‘she;oralere 
Firearms, ammunition and ordnance..... 
Containers and closures.............+-+: 
Prefabricated buildings and structures... 
CyGhey end products ce cicc,.oe ones sais gees 


Special Transactions—Trade............. 
Shipments valued at less than $100 each.. 
Other special transactions—trade........ 


Totals, Domestic Exports.......... 


All Countries 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 

$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $°000 
21, 469 27,995 3,306 2,851 9,168 13,626 
17,089 22,476 766 592 3,192 3,563 
3,134 3,602 | 179 237 177 848 
18,501 24,033 || 923 1, 252 14,698 19,505 
11,843 17,331 783 1,612 7,517 10,357 
72,415 78,713 serial 2,420 | 66,354 73,216 
16,234 | 19,105 366 322 12,277 15, 087 
16,031 21,461 372 300 || 12,351 19,156 
22,712 26,842 | 4,282 3,671 13,180 18,057 
37,672 35,205 | 404 491) 30,814 27,413 
15,717 15,306 || 327 283 || 13,538 13,246 
21,955 19,899 77 208 || 17,276 14, 166 
13,250,960 14,441,513 | 1,209,567 | 1,096,480 8,922,526 10,215,400 


9.—_Imports into Canada from All Countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 


United States, by Section and Commodity, 1968 and 1969 


Section and Commodity 


All Countries 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1968 1969 1968 
$’000 $’000 $7000 
BANG ATI ALS Se oo 2i5ih wanes alas ones. 15,554 18,711 159 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco...... 902,633 | 1,043,938 45,915 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ 47,975 98,612 410 
Other meat and meat preparations....... 20,346 24,705 319 
Fish and marine animals................ 34,051 41,186 745 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.......... 25,916 30,089 893 
TndsaniGorns shelled. 82 UN. Nwsedeeee es 40,037 37,413 — 
Other cereals and cereal preparations..... 34,851 36,429 5,216 
Bananas and plantains, fresh 35,214 35,141 = 
PTA DCH ALTER ie toes set cove ren eee 24,593 27,153 — 
Oranges, mandarins and tangerines, 

ELC TDMA ae ok 5 Tee Gh ncacieh Bes tee 33,206 32,269 7 
Other fresh fruits and berries............ 48, 280 54,679 — 
Fruits, dried or dehydrated............. 16,380 17,923 49 
Orange juice and concentrates............ 20,721 23,126 1 
Other fruit juices and concentrates....... 8,492 11,385 336 
Fruits and products, canned.............. 31,629 33,552 847 
Other fruits and fruit preparations........ 11,669 14,420 39 
Wute, except oll nuts iiss. oe ace eee ne 19,106 20,357 311 
TGINALOCS AEPR AY conse ate sus debates’. 23, 187 22,351 3 
Other fresh vegetables............2..000% 63,403 68, 298 11 
Other vegetables and vegetable 

DICH ALACLONE Te onesies aise iesierseiatevsse 29,677 31,315 733 
EELS BITC PURI te Set A MN oecteclerann ale /a)s5 46,411 70, 287 — 
Refined sugar, molasses and syrups...... 8,444 7,002 637 
Sugar preparations and confectionery..... 16,775 17,936 8,490 
kcocos and chocolate... ict. sicivoes seus 27,548 24,764 2,691 
ROEDERER CEE aoe EE ene ds cp eiee.e 83,302 82,105 1,402 
Oe OE Sr cite CURE a ISS Cee 23,838 22,220 4,493 
Other foods and materials for foods...... 42,516 48,033 1,875 
Oil seed cake and meal.................- 22,702 25,097 — 
Other fodder and feed...............005- 7.253 9,868 48 
Distilled aleoholic beverages............ 26, 620 34,119 14,344 
M7EDOE WV OLAMER snore tei oure teat es 18,625 31,141 1,440 
AMODACCOE See Gata ht ac ilaniecas te raemax : 9, 868 10,610 574 

Crude Materials, Inedible................ 1,126,744 | 1,054,753 28,296 
ir BicIee MIOYOSHOG WB evr ous auineceass acc 19,843 23,457 2,692 
Other crude animal products nee 17,903 20,945 1,053 
ee DOAMTIRL ES es oe cence aoe sees wanes 31,071 40,960 _ 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels... 12,890 18,289 1 


1 Less than $500. 


1969 


$’000 


245 


49,313 
646 
413 

1,002 
1,128 


or 
i 
oS 
for} 


1968 
$000 
14,533 


454,200 
19, 625 
11,382 
16,277 
10,562 
40,036 
26,272 


8 
22,889 


13,295 


2,634 
3,494 
2,802 
16,379 
881 
27,842 
22,702 
6,661 
2,672 
1,445 
6,392 


535,828 
7,019 
14,439 
31,068 
7,768 


1969 
$’000 
17,270 


508, 284 
33,698 
12,904 
23,309 
11,488 
37,413 
27,623 


420,890 
11,071 
17,334 
40,956 

8,880 
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9.—Imports into Canada from All Countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1968 and 1969—continued 


Section and Commodity 


Crude Materials, Inedible—concluded 
Rubber and allied gums, natural......... 
Other crude vegetable products.......... 
Crudewwood materials ini. 6 sean ote 


CObCOn Rese ea ae te eae wale steer eiaen 


Iron ores and concentrates..............- 
Scrapuronvand steel ceeer. a scm seers 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap. . 
Other metals in ores, concentrates, scrap. 
Con 5 Sai ets Pere Sea oi: 
Crude petroleum tenancies nor aeees 
Other crude bituminous substances....... 
Abrasivessnaturalessnes tome omeicma tne 
Phosphate rocks: ease cette teen 
Other crude non-metallic minerals....... 
Other waste and scrap materials......... 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible........... 
Leather and leather fabricated materials 
Rubber fabricated materials 
Dhimberyeere cereale ae 


boards. wees rhe ce eee eg erase 


Wood pulp and similar pulp.............. 
Paper and paperboard +...) ...0..60.0-5.- 
Cotton yarn and thread...............-- 
Man-made fibre yarn and thread........ 
Qther yarniand thread=!...2..../.sse.... 
Cordage, twine and rope................- 
Broad woven fabrics, wool and hair...... 
Broad woven fabrics, cotton............. 
Broad woven fabrics, man-made......... 
Broad woven fabrics, mixed fibres....... 
Other broad woven fabrics.............. 
Coated or impregnated fabrics........... 
Other textile fabricated materials........ 


OLS Mater oh ee ee Mie noice 
Other oils, fats, waxes, extracts, 

derivativiesawme waoway ota iiwcenecen 
dnorganie!chemicals. 3.4... ¢00esce sees dee 
Organicichemicalss weenie; cass seine tte 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials........ 
Synthetic and reclaimed rubber......... 
Plastics materials, not shaped........... 
Blastic filmiand sheet... fee dessos sees 
Other plastics basic shapes and forms.... 
Dyestuffs, except dyeing extracts........ 
Pigments, lakes and toners.............. 
Paints and related products.............. 
Other‘chemical products... ....02.s.0+o- 
LEGO 5 aca corns pao a OOr eon oe 
Lubricating oils and greases.............- 
Coke of petroleum and coal.............. 
Other petroleunt and coal products....... 
Barstand rodssteel:/s str ines teoeaes 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel.............. 
Structural shapes and sheet piling, steel.. 
Pipes and tubes, iron and steel........... 
Wire and wire rope, steel................ 
Other iron and steel and alloys........... 
Aluminum, including alloys.............. 
@opperianadlalloys a wenenueite sect calc tee 
Nickel’andialloys: =) sesenee see ck eee © 
Precious metals, including alloys......... 
Dinwincluding alloysaas ese eee seen 


1 Less than $500. 


All Countries 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 

$7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
17,043 26, 587 23 103 973 1,587 
23,009 24, 693 636 132 16,824 18,937 
29, 138 29,370 = 1 29, 120 29,317 
29,325 27,919 15,260 15,474 2,217 2,042 
55,997 52,979 99 127 18,396 20,898 
21,914 22,928 5, 162 4,470 15, 289 16, 664 
5,400 5,207 59 55 1,395 889 
34,611 29, 450 = — 30, 465 27,037 
14,050 18,056 1 = 14,049 18,044 
83,668 | 102,942 10 1 16,859 22,265 
88,792 42,782 837 880 69, 186 22,048 
160,390 83,826 = = 160,311 83, 826 
372,586 | 393,453 om = 1,573 726 
35, 811 16,298 117 = 35,677 16,276 
9,213 10,595 569 426 7,707 8,912 
18,799 14,858 2s = 18,604 14,617 
26, 066 38,351 1,251 1,997 27,915 28,716 
9,224 10,807 526 454 8,215 9,852 
2,434,586 | 2,905,374 || 183,839 | 198,826 || 1,580,384 | 1,911,580 
29,313 28,251 11, 458 10,807 14,884 14,338 
43,328 55,284 1,655 1,460 38,279 50,395 
44,540 51,040 2 18 38, 363 44,498 
33,190 48, 694 134 283 13,091 20,969 
15,511 19,291 227 337 12,742 15,517 
7,485 6,910 6 3 5,933 5,270 
70,439 81,306 1,130 1,554 65,996 76, 557 
15,090 18,061 3,588 3,714 5,014 5,334 
26, 983 41,099 1,244 2,809 14,015 20, 157 
17,475 13,670 5,929 5, 803 7,089 3,066 
8,288 7,549 799 910 1,270 1,298 
25, 111 25,505 12,927 11,704 2,032 2,961 
56,743 62,044 1,478 1,466 27, 460 29, 463 
30,010 37,854 1,307 1,548 12,219 12,900 
47,032 57,026 3,943 4,426 24,718 30,760 
24,291 28, 352 737 764 1,868 2,078 
35,123 40, 706 2,593 3,612 27,858 32,071 
50, 532 71, 068 7,121 12,846 29,758 36, 196 
27,753 28, 498 2,698 3,347 6,528 8,717 
24,703 29,471 620 739 21,992 26, 202 
67,710 77,731 6, 622 6, 556 54, 225 62, 496 
129,036 | 138,030 11,893 10,537 87,730 92,589 
12,179 11, 130 17 41 11, 146 10,292 
29, 381 38, 630 109 1,096 27,747 34,094 
99,433 | 114,830 3,981 3,086 85,352 | 100,242 
44,411 50, 096 2,461 2,927 35,767 41,361 
29,358 37,910 757 786 26,243 33, 857 
21,293 24,198 2,157 3,077 8,157 8.511 
17,539 19,082 949 1,154 14,383 14,795 
13,073 15,973 590 521 12,313 15,131 
112,194 | 134,683 5,011 4,970 97,702 | 112,785 
142,497 | 131,436 1,772 253 16,752 17, 433 
23,381 24,624 208 218 21,992 21,063 
16,073 20,918 = 2 14,933 19,084 
34,033 46, 546 1,704 1,822 15,500 18,502 
42,172 67,837 2,781 3,732 12,222 30,356 
103,175 | 155,519 7,408 5,861 63,059 | 100,527 
37,559 51,014 7,824 8,786 12,377 91,053 
57,696 60,931 5, 522 4,926 31,841 35,351 
20, 224 97.582 6,812 8,185 4,001 7,765 
64, 608 98, 085 2,400 3,409 51,659 82,178 
89, 816 84,972 4398 3,698 77,479 75, 561 
20,072 46,751 4,945 4,928 14,291 39,591 
38,582 46,556 976 716 11,491 15,422 
53,014 48, 189 16,814 9, 635 34,780 38, 522 
14,957 18,116 21 226 3,402 2,394 
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9.—Imports into Canada from All Countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1968 and 1969—continued 


All Countries United Kingdom United States 
Section and Commodity 
1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
Fabricated Materials, Inedible— 

concluded 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys...... 25,095 25,872 390 411 20,064 19,195 
Bolts, nuts and screws..............ee005 45, 880 61,195 805 907 41,053 55,676 
Miner basiohard ware: oaks... assse less 64,369 80,612 2,776 3,541 54, 136 67, 482 
CSET gece ead ae ae Aenean iy LS eae 12,104 15,376 1,824 2,216 6,879 7,681 
IEE VOS rate Aenea clove ore intone co iccas, & erates 31,665 38,812 2,367 3,881 25,886 30,415 
RIT URE GINS a wre ole aietcisten dace See oe 27,351 31,245 1,917 2,266 20,369 23,360 
Other metal fabricated basic products... 57, 238 70,163 3,798 6,900 48,845 55,755 
Clay bricks, clay tiles and refractories... 34,577 38, 459 2,132 2,237 26, 982 27,331 
Sheet and plate lass Paso. soca tee 20,974 26,340 712 4,532 7,583 8,541 
Other glass basic products............... 24,857 27,774 1,422 1,936 20,637 22,372 
Abrasive basic products................. 16,754 20,139 280 419 14,597 17,589 
Natural and synthetic gem stones........ 17,010 20,213 1,618 2,046 2,171 2,337 
Other non-metallic mineral basic 

PYAGUCtS meee tices Merrit: ccc eras stovsiers 26,330 33,043 2,562 2,916 20,291 25,500 
BELCCHTIGILY Mee UN beter tek to vane 11,602 8,674 _ — 11,602 8,674 
Other fabricated materials, inedible..... 52,374 64,411 4,214 5,321 41,636 49,968 

End Products, Inedible.................. 7,619,554 | 8,986,865 421,821 501,608 || 6,244,221 | 7,306,940 
rep NBACHTIEN GR © yeh of GSS Ee IR ye, p acacepskets 1,526,758 | 1,793,494 112,444 141,328 || 1,265,075 | 1,470,241 
Engines and turbines, diesel, general-pur- 

POSSE iets Real? nieiae ites heieieer ser celacelg 28,644 23, 892 ¢, 103 6, 264 20,427 17,090 
Engines and turbines, general- peeks: 

N.€.8.. Bik 47,700 46,104 6,851 7,513 35,801 32,623 
Electric generators ‘and motors. MG Siri 49,124 67,606 11,187 17,030 32,792 43,034 
PAnI ne R es aye ree ee Me ait Soya oa: 54,414 65,525 4,569 4,600 40, 442 49,831 
Other mechanical power transmission 

COLD INEN Hares oe ete ete eee ree 45,698 54,556 3,367 4,789 41,546 48, 696 
Compressors, blowers and vacuum 

DUTTA See Meee eee tere crc te Breas stepel 35, 967 44,669 4,861 5,112 29,090 36,598 
Pumps, except oil well pumps............ 24,599 28,481 2,052 1,511 21,100 25,104 
Packaging machinery........:5:0.s-s+s+% 27,581 32,357 1,314 18372 24,703 28,093 
Other general purpose industrial ma- : 

CHINEEY Meee oo ee eee ee eae ae 71,289 76,710 2,958 6,721 64, 299 64,396 
Cranes, derricks and hoists.............. 39,607 59,757 1,276 1,169 34,926 53,438 
Industrial lift trucks, powered........... 23, 759 34,546 DEZOO 4,569 19,004 29,089 
Other materials handling machinery, 

CCUIpMEnties or Ne deltas eis oe tetittos, fs 33,554 43,766 3,364 3,167 26,338 Shae fill 
Drilling machinery and drill bits........ 59,141 70, 283 1,057 905 55, 207 65, 893 
MOWER SNOVEIN sate cle erate oe son Pe 20,000 42,110 534 1,590 23,738 36, 649 
Bulldozing and similar equipment........ 26,457 37,415 510 348 24,395 33,403 
HLONG CNG LORAETS .-cc, de Meta swavent oe bees 47,595 67, 290 650 539 45, 803 64,195 
Other excavating machinery............. 26,688 28,318 126 510 25,900 27, 266 
Mining, oil and gas machinery........... 46,083 55,770 3,307 5,984 38,563 44,620 
Construction and maintenance machinery 41,475 51,453 1228 1,418 37,188 46,595 
Machine tools, metalworking............ 82,008 110,637 8,657 11,705 53,777 75,683 
Welding apparatus and equipment........ 12,700 15,876 193 576 12,215 14,648 
Rolling mill machinery................+- 14,858 12,614 3,302 3,242 9,379 8,236 
Other metalworking machinery.......... 53,215 58, 252 5,697 6,245 41,999 44,142 
Pulp and paper industries machinery..... 34,895 41,111 1,534 5, 834 25,673 26,851 
PLING PVLESSESE 1 4 Sone een bind ae oan 23,079 25, 267 1,834 1,017 16,895 18, 258 
Other printing machinery and equipment 20,885 26,982 872 1,298 18,793 24,271 
Spinning, weaving and knitting machinery 26,734 31,331 1,936 4,068 14,767 16,799 
Other textile industries machinery....... 24,192 30,863 2,308 2,736 17,097 22,122 
Food, beverages and tobacco machinery. 26,519 32,737 2,846 3,834 19,877 23,473 
Plastics and chemical industry ma- 

MLL Ya eR by Ae css aes et eid os ae 46, 036 45,721 sa blir 1,248 36,128 37, 462 
Other special industry machinery........ 53, 295 80,372 2,408 2,486 44,665 63,985 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing ma- 3 

SATE ce Ey Pe tees Open ree ST 36, 482 29,344 770 527 34, 481 27,157 
Combine reaper-threshers............... 34,263 38,400 77 1,280 28,678 34,900 
Other haying and harvesting machinery 36, 062 34,734 244 270 34,508 33,035 
Other agricultural machinery and equip- = 

Lr Ege, a Raa Sur En ase Ree ete 49,725 54,243 472 809 47, 435 51,497 
Wheel tractors s newi.ttsoacs orcas. ce oun 100,417 77,845 12,105 10,365 79,911 62,326 
Track-laying tractors and used tractors. . 20,670 23, 002 95 624 20,351 22,305 
Tractor engines and tractor parts........ 75,573 93,554 5,365 8,054 67,185 80,768 

B. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION | | S 

PEQOIPIEBROR. irene. Noten 2 esc sche he 3,900,822 | 4,608,774 || 139,922 151,455 3, 487, 213 4,076,514 
Railway and street railway rolling-stock. 21,651 30,733 1,245 1,586 19,797 | 27,974 
Convertible automobiles, soft top, new. . 58, 850 53,192 | 4,974 6,215 49,901 | 39,657 
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9.—Imports into Canada from All Countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1968 and 1969—continued 


Section and Commodity 


All Countries 


United Kingdom 


1968 1969 1968 
$000 $000 $000 
End Products, Inedible—concluded 
B. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 

EqurepMeENtT—concluded 
Sedans ne wieseh eres Ans feerceieiecs 940,986 989, 820 47,611 
Other passenger automobiles and chassis 64, 443 66, 066 6, 064 
Trucks, truck tractors and chassis....... 167,501 247,955 || 80 
Other motorvehicles: 2) fisse.es sec ose as 72,465 83,485 5, 988 
Motor vehicle engines se. .eess 6 n=: sees 244, 462 313,491 | 573 
Motor vehicle engine parts............... 109, 849 127,078 1,522 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines....... 1,342,300 | 1,764,793 || 7,251 
Marine engines and parts................. 38, 462 43,736 3,364 
Ships, boats and parts, except engines.... 36,584 25,727 15,364 
Aircraft, complete with engines.......... 233, 704 202,649 2,886 
Aircraft engines and parts................ 87,386 85, 850 15,104 
Aircraft parts, except engines............. 115,944 112,282 | 5,428 
Other transportation equipment.......... 52,974 68, 406 2,880 
Telephone and telegraph equipment...... 32,128 36,639 4,270 
Television and radio sets and phono- 

Fanta) 0101s Wyck cr RRRCHCEIA ae acetl UTILS RRR 68, 168 92,343 353 
Electronic tubes and semi-conductors.... 46, 943 62,596 2,544 
Other telecommunication and related 

Equipment ae. Cae den me Ba eounae 166, 023 201,933 12,422 

C. OtHerR EQUIPMENT AND TOOLS.......... 1,050,105 | 1,274,897 55,437 
Air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 

INENG FE. kiki hia sce Steeles oerclaeinnae oe 87,534 81,124 3,284 
Electric lighting fixtures and portable 

MAIN DS eset otek eee aa bettas 42,534 52,306 878 
Switchgear and protective equipment.... 16,039 19,104 |) 1,209 
Industrial control equipment............. 31,025 36, 754 1,198 
Other electric lighting, distribution 

Equipmentsec2o. eeon e ete ee 46, 908 65, 446 4,005 
Auxiliary electric equipment for engines... 54,798 70,212 682 
Electrical properties measuring instru- 

INTENDS rere ae ee ond enone 32,555 36,181 3,316 
Miscellaneous measuring, controlling in- 

SUFUIMENUS ee ce tee ae een 43,729 50,249 1,457 
Medical and related equipment.......... 45,915 52,505 1,344 
Navigation equipment................... 17,818 28,747 685 
Other measuring, laboratory equipment, | 

(ATOR 4A OCe a aA aces AOS Cae eee 127, 440 153, 680 5,380 
Safety and sanitation equipment......... 23,370 30, 207 922 
Service industry equipment.............. 34,925 37,098 921 
Rurnitureandextures). Geese sccee ase. 36,749 40,394 1,325 
Hand toolsvand (cutleryaose-o- see eee 65,016 76,721 7,141 
EJectronie com puters saves os cote aie: 108, 606 160,527 3,690 
Other office machines and equipment... . 91,447 107, 233 10,151 
Miscellaneous equipment and tools....... 143 , 697 176,411 7,848 

D. PERSONAL AND HousEHOLD Goops...... 477,195 552,116 64,815 
Outerwear, except knitted............... 69,681 78,302 3,421 
Outerwear, knitted sascha cto cai 45,111 51,843 OWeee 
Other apparel and apparel accessories... . 42,473 52,513 5,273 
ROOEWEATs haere ee teeta ects eas 53,907 65, 063 6,800 
Watches, clocks, jewellery and silverware 33,722 39,129 6,117 
Sporting and recreation equipment....... 27,874 34,558 2,198 
Games, toys and children’s vehicles..... 31,283 36,091 4,470 
House furnishings =-ce ewe acer rice cee 51,103 56, 861 8,173 
Kitchen utensils, cutlery and tableware. . 56,017 63, 453 |) 16,755 
Other personal and household goods..... 66, 024 74,302 6,382 

E. MiscettaANgeous Enp PRopDUCTS......... 664,672 757, 584 49, 203 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. . 53,092 66,898 7,787 
Medical, ophthalmic, orthopaedic sup- 

18 Ute eek. Jee GAGs OS DER Cae 28, 289 33, 284 888 
Newspapers, magazines and periodicals. . 58, 267 64,424 823 
Booksiand pamphlets. see sen cece: 105,392 122,344 7,543 
Other printed matter:.aeeh ae. ce nen ee 41,031 47,167 1,860 
Stationers’ and office supplies............ 32,850 38,012 BEST 
Unexposed photographic film and plates. 39, 982 46, 954 11,379 
Other photographic goods............... 93,329 108,709 1,485 
Containers and closures.................- 60,375 68,632 1,700 
Other end products, inedible............. 152,066 161,161 12,407 


United States 


1969 1968 1969 

$7000 $7000 $°000 
64,417 || 800,770 | 796,698 
4,733 46,029 43,122 
164 || 163,023 | 238,401 
6,261 58, 232 67,580 
1,326 || 222,307 | 273,890 
1,387 || 105,434 | 121,436 
10,452 || 1,324,885 | 1,740,970 
2,671 29,975 37, 680 
3,578 13,706 15, 433 
10,418 | 226,537 | 191.610 
12, 033 71, 886 72,832 
3,993 || 107,911 | 102,240 
3,890 34,773 43, 406 
2,579 21, 699 27,310 
432 31, 709 44,728 
4,132 38, 282 50,471 
11,187 | 120,358] 141,082 
67,758 || 873,855 | 1,059,035 
3,408 79,007 70,154 
976 35,943 42,909 
1,843 10,355 10,910 
1,693 27,418 32,691 
7,087 34, 121 44,774 
2,615 52, 941 65,248 
3,779 27,124 29, 297 
1,794 40,451 46,031 
1,578 40, 299 44,996 
1,123 16, 860 27,315 
6,702 || 103,147 | 125,207 
950 21,926 28, 490 
735 32,495 34,670 
1,513 24,198 28,367 
7,714 46,364 55, 438 
4,143 98,497 | 151,155 
8,279 57,863 72,241 
11,828 | 124,845 | 149,140 
78,647 || 133,977 | 146,563 
3,943 10,362 13,612 
5, 662 2,382 2,814 
8,564 9,569 10,011 
8,429 3,268 3,043 
7,038 9,387 10,556 
2,728 13,479 15,871 
5,073 11,363 13,025 
10,073 19,393 20,694 
19,291 20,334 20,175 
7,847 34, 439 36, 762 
62,420 || 484,100} 554,588 
9,605 31,081 38, 280 
895 22,045 25,673 
1,300 52, 886 57,328 
8,378 82,992 99, 125 
1,812 33,975 41,426 
3,994 24,314 28,023 
13,833 93,597 25,943 
2,258 74,792 85, 627 
1,860 54,634 62, 407 
18,484 83,783 90,756 
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9.—Imports into Canada from All Countries, from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1968 and 1969—concluded 


All Countries United Kingdom United States 
Section and Commodity =. 

1968 1969 1968 1969 1968 1969 

$’000 $7000 =| ~—s $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Special Transactions—Trade.............| 258,911. 191,991 | 16,055 13,226 || 219,206 | 147,674 
Shipments valued at less than $200 each. 167,649 98,379 5,937 7,667 | 147,611 74,009 
Other special transactions—trade........ 91,262 93,612 10,118 5,559 71,595 73,665 
otaiss Imports cnc sect ee oe ewe 12,357,982 |14,201,632 || 696,085 790,973 || 9,048,372 |10,312,638 


Section 5.—Trade by Section and by Stage of Fabrication 


Tables 10 and 11 present historical series of Canada’s external trade for the period 
1950-69 by section and by stage of fabrication with a view to throwing light on the changes in 
the anatomy of Canada’s international trade. The estimates for the years prior to 1958 
are subject to some limitations because of the introduction of the revised commodity trade 
classifications in the early 1960s. 


Methodology.—To allocate exports and imports into the statistical framework based 
on stage of fabrication, viz., crude materials, fabricated materials and end products, requires 
a secondary classification of the commodities in certain sections of the Standard Commodity 
Classification (SCC). Live Animals (Section I), being a natural product, are considered 
as crude materials. Section II (Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco) is distributed as 
follows: crude materials include natural products not processed beyond cleaning or prepara- 
tion for shipment, such as fresh fruits and vegetables, raw sugar, etc.; fabricated materials 
include commercial feed stocks and commodities which are further processed rather than 
used for direct consumption; end products comprise prepared pet feeds and commodities 
which require no further processing but are used directly for consumption, such as cheese, 
canned foods, whisky, cigars and cigarettes. Sections III, IV and V are as they are defined 
in the SCC. Thus, Section V (Inedible End Products) consists of articles rather than 
materials, that is to say, finished commodities which have attained their final degree of 
processing together with specific parts and accessories of machinery which are classified 
with the machinery. Section VI (Special Trade Transactions), which contains compara- 
tively few classes, has been distributed on the basis of special studies. 


Exports.—Canada’s exports followed a generally upward trend during the two decades 
from 1950, with a steady increase from 1954. The value of domestic exports advanced 
more than 43 times up to the end of 1969 to $14,442,000,000, with the major sections show- 
ing varying rates of change. This growth was reflected in all sections except Live Animals 
where exports in 1969 were only about two thirds of the value in 1950. Exports of Food, 
Feed, Beverages and Tobacco increased some 73 p.c. to $1,410,000,000. Inedible Crude 
Materials were up roughly 73 times to $2,463,000,000 and Inedible Fabricated Materials 
more than tripled to $5,163,000,000. Inedible End Products, where the growth rate was 
most pronounced, were 20 times higher at $5,316,000,000. In 1969, domestic exports were 
9 p.c. above those in 1968. Inedible Fabricated Materials rose 6 p.c. and Inedible End 
Products continued their uptrend by rising 24 p.c.; the remaining sections recorded year- 
over-year declines. 

Analysis by stage of fabrication shows that 1969 exports of crude materials at $3,330,- 
000,000 were 33 times those of 1950. Over the same period exports of fabricated materials 
tripled to $5,345,000,000, and end products were up 13 times to $5,766,000,000. Whereas 
exports of crude materials in 1969 were 6 p.c. below the peak level of $3,540,000,000 in the 
previous year, those of fabricated materials and end products showed increases of 6 p.c. 
and 23 p.c., respectively. 
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10.—Domestic Exports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1950-69 


Sect, I Sect. II Sect. ITI Sect. IV Sect. V 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco 
Year Crude Fabricated End 

Live Materials, | Materials, | Products, 

Animals Crude Fabricated End Total Inedible Inedible Tnedible 

Materials | Materials Products So 
ALL CoUNTRIES 
$’000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

BODO se mraxcee 84,592 510,900 134,700 169,703 815,302 332,917 | 1,594,641 264,926 
1952 sec 5,974 989,900 181,091 147,820 | 1,318,812 467,143 | 2,038,701 439 , 048 
1954 secccere 19,407 630,031 149,058 183 , 582 962,672 502,040 | 2,030,945 331,972 
1956 cence cy 13,401 750,432 152,507 180,528 | 1,083,467 872,967 | 2,441,679 325, 609 
LOG inert re 53,999 603, 474 141,317 166, 661 911,453 1,025,398 2,406, 062 369,271 
W958 nine see 101,534 699, 896 140,904 191, 450 1,032,250 963,137 2,246,818 434,500 
19bg Re. 55,790 660, 221 159, 886 199, 584 1,019,691 1,086,994 2,461,089 386, 658 
LOGO Re tare 41,038 614,277 141, 402 191,283 946, 962 1,114, 543 2,729,389 409 , 683 
LOGIE ee 66,901 865, 451 138, 688 193,664 1,197,803 1,195, 442 2,777,345 505,591 
1062) Asics 68,054 808 , 022 tble225 212,888 | 1,172,135, 1,361,595 | 2,907, 126 654, 763 
1963 eek tenis 41,971 | 1,012,475 157, 532 249,850 | 1,419,857 | 1,425,951 | 3,106,898 779,138 
19645 eon 34,514 | 1,298,519 210,942 296,426 | 1,805,886 | 1,616,145 | 3,502,496 | 1,109,006 
1965 syan ee 79,188 | 1,142,518 194,010 293,290 | 1,629,818 | 1,763,701 | 3,728,769 | 1,300,145 
966% gente 78,002 | 1,362,808 204, 236 321,247 | 1,888,293 | 1,947,625 | 4,012,068 | 2,119,324 
196 7c nee see 42,313 | 1,068,703 187,059 346,533 | 1,602,295 | 2,108,298 | 4,229,365 | 3,115,933 
L9GSi acne 59,365 | 1,002,886 171,383 379,488 | 1,553,757 | 2,467,578 | 4,855,098 | 4,277,490 
L9G nerie 54,404 803, 233 180, 459 426,115 | 1,409,807 | 2,463,323 | 5,162,695 | 5,316,078 


Unitep Kin@pom 


$’000 $’000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $’000 
LOGO rere siahete 7 185,672 43,858 45,189 274,719 47,211 140, 023 5,850 
O62 er 12 241,238 39,428 2,327 282,993 95,694 356 , 227 9,424 
Oe Spenbe 18 184, 747 36,323 14,045 235,115 86,914 324,446 4,476 
LO 5Ginyeerete 22 232,322 46,878 13,734 292,934 130,636 380, 952 6,558 
1G Ssereteetels « 35 169, 330 40,515 10,499 220,344 138, 124 354, 896 7,417 
1958 ee amie 275 218, 328 33,790 29,672 281,790 139, 653 330, 172 19,611 
TEE cagsas 255 209, 622 45,016 32,788 287,425 152,578 326,776 18, 656 
TOGO ryteels 210 195, 553 42,975 19,718 258, 246 178, 936 460,357 17,338 
LOGUE Feet 184 179,656 39,273 19,312 238,240 204,539 440,073 26,069 
G2 metentetete 105 191,434 51,285 27,612 270, 282 172,050 435,774 30,624 
L963 ie yeramers 46 213,133 52,482 32,198 297, 762 216,316 457, 459 34,555 
196A ise ony 42 207, 202 54,186 50,334 311,721 236,357 602,570 48, 586 
TOG De eatelsre 79 207,336 60,108 34,861 302,305 256, 260 567, 484 47,693 
DOGG paca 37 195, 683 53,446 37,543 286,672 231,552 547,701 56,058 
LOG Titers 56 199, 682 45,514 48,114 293,310 246,431 570, 604 58,309 
Wt oedeade 379 180,856 39,102 51,041 270,999 276,006 591, 268 70,512 
NODS soeade 59 177,170 38,409 43,035 258,614 236, 732 531,073 69,512 


UnitTED STATES 


$7000 $'000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
WEeaoanuc 83,888 185, 424 26,034 75,437 286, 896 222,462 | 1,311,568 105,726 
MPA sic SARE, 5,554 246, 428 46,125 99,481 392,034 277,607 | 1,426,767 187,297 
OS Sierras 18,510 176, 121 29, 482 120,485 326, 087 296,559 | 1,471,992 184,101 
UGS6)rereretete 11,020 154,550 31,843 125, 437 311,829 556,047 | 1,755,733 151,984 
LOST. Mie deke a 52,696 155,763 33,425 117,007 306, 195 655,206 | 1,660,071 156, 894 
1OOS terry 99,919 161,693 31,935 124,204 317,832 652,485 | 1,554,720 178,454 
shoe ace 54,500 129,419 32,957 127,901 290,277 730,629 | 1,768,038 235,211 
1960 Sovetverars 39,121 125, 188 32,860 129,923 287,971 676,879 | 1,698,231 220,700 
LOGI A isiersi oie 61,060 130,025 33,794 134, 302 298,121 694,914 | 1,760,533 283, 707 
1962 2Rr sees 64, 422 121,930 42,366 141,485 305, 780 884,041 | 1,968,046 375,905 
MOUS canhnc. 38,312 137,654 40,756 154, 462 332, 872 881,401 | 2,069,229 425, 436 
L9G deca. 30,115 144,645 49,163 168, 161 361,969 978,637 | 2,237,248 642,975 
LOG Serpe 72,008 164,498 48 , 203 196, 216 408,917 | 1,012,093 | 2,481,658 847,472 
TOG Greer. 68,951 154,520 51,680 223, 166 429,366 | 1,122,691 | 2,760,777 | 1,625,975 
LOG Teeter 34,503 147,824 50, 456 232,213 430,493 | 1,185,628 | 2,822,357 | 2,597,949 
LOGS hess 50,674 170,996 49,793 267,949 488,738 | 1,372,719 | 3,350,775 | 3,628,806 
1969......... 45,825 182,534 53,318 320, 238 556,090 | 1,370,780 | 3,573,320 | 4,641,973 
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10.—Domestic Exports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1950-69 
| Wak 
Sect. VI | Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade dete , | Stage of Fabrication a 
| Domestic | ear 
Exports 
Crude Fabricated End Total Crude Fabricated End 
Materials | Materials | Products w | Materials | Materials | Products 
Att CouNTRIES 
$000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
48 1,890 50 1,988 || 3,094,365 | 928,457 | 1,731,231 4342679" dle ees 1950 
32 4,699 33 4,763 4,269,441 I 1,463,049 2,219,491 586 00T cece. 1952 
25 2,194 26 2,246 3,849, 281 1,151,503 2,182,197 5155580) Wineeowes 1954 
32 3,742 4,730 8,504 4,745,626 1,636,832 2,597,928 SLOESE TL. Wecaewtet 1956 
1,850 3,220 7,540 12,616 || 4,778,799 || 1,684,721 | 2,550,604 548472 We Sowinee 1957 
1,858 3,07 8,263 13,197 || 4,791,486 || 1,766,425 | 2,390,798 6842913 94) tae aae. 1958 
1,981 2,832 6,638 11,450 || 5,021,672 || 1,804,986 | 2,623,807 592,880) Sa uetacor 1959 
1,937 3,471 8,552 13,960 5,200,070 1,771,795 2,874,262 COOKS 1S i eeewiees 1960 
4,337 403 7,164 11,903 5,754,986 2,132,131 2,916,436 VOGS419) Moe cies: 1961 
3,991 340 10,518 14,849 6,178,523 || 2,241,662 3,058,691 STSCI cea os 1962 
9,771 748 14,196 24,714 || 6,798,529 || 2,490,168 | 3,265,178 | 1,048,184 |....... 1963 
oe pe aed ee seeds ee ee. Ree Ea ars 1964 
5 2, ,012 , 925,078 , 995, 287 , 923, 499 "606292 all scene elere 1965 
10,068 735 14,514 25,316 10,070,627 || 3,398,503 | 4,217,039 | 2,455,085 |....... 1966 
ae |) eee | as Hees mee | ras | aes [oa 
, ’ , , , 250,960 ,539,574 | 5,027,983 KGSor 406) sul eeeeeie 196 
9,490 1,708 24,008 35,205 |14,441,513 || 3,330,450 5,344, 862 5, TGR LOL eae os 1969 
Unitep Kinepom 
$’000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $7000 ~6=|| ~—s $000 $'000 $'000 
— 85 — 85 467, 896 | 232,890 183, 966 5EJ039) Flicewes = 1950 
— 110 — 110 744,461 336,944 395, 765 Ny Cie Renee 1952 
= 63 _— 63 651,033 271,679 360, 832 TS S62T Ge aces 1954 
_— ll _— Gi 811,113 362,980 427,841 20292. meeescls 1956 
28 25 29 82 720, 898 307,517 395, 436 17945 Ae eae 1957 
26 22 27 75 771,576 358, 282 363,984 AQ SSLOM | Aecare 1958 
33 44 34 lll 785, 802 362,488 371,836 OL EIB. sereiats 1959 
42 80 81 203 915,290 374,741 503, 412 Si LOL Hewcteleits 1960 
97 7 135 240 909,344 384,476 479, 353 455161 Bliccevcee 1961 
101 7 97 205 909,041 || 363,690 487,016 EP BEB). oeles noe 1962 
256 17 426 699 1,006,838 | 429,751 509, 908 67,179 ieenene 1963 
287 28 188 503 || 1,199,779 443, 888 656, 784 OOFO8 Pihae ne 1964 
284 20 183 487 || 1,174,309 463,959 627,612 825730 a sec cstar 1965 
281 18 255 554 |) 1,122,574 427,553 601,165 OS 58560 ance nae 1966 
203 13 126 342 1,169,053 || 446,372 616,131 106,549 |... 00. 1967 
203 13 188 404 1,209, 567 457,444 630,383 aM By 6 tee 1968 
176 59 256 491 || 1,096,480 414, 137 569, 541 ATZE8OSte See aes 1969 
UNITED STATES 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
21 471 22 514 || 2,011,052 || 491,795 1,338,073 TSUMIS5 aa. 1950 
11 472 12 495 || 2,289,753 529,600 | 1,478,364 2865790) Theva sic 1952 
8 469 8 486 || 2,297,734 491,198 | 1,501,943 SOS 504 asec 1954 
10 649 999 1,657 || 2,788,270 721,627 | 1,788,225 2718¢420 Dt omeres 1956 
1,482 906 3,115 5,503 2,836,565 865, 147 1,694, 402 QU ICOLGa Atoms sa 1957 
1,508 922 2,278 4,708 || 2,808,067 915,555 | 1,587,577 3045936) 320000. 1958 
1,617 1,094 1,784 4,495 3,083, 151 916,165 1,802,089 S64 BOG ice nw ws 1959 
1,530 1,097 6,643 9,270 2,932,171 842,718 1,732,188 SOTyLOO. ie sosewee 1960 
3,519 97 5,225 8,841 3,107,176 || 889,518 1,794,424 UR Ey RT Oe pee aes 1961 
Sie at en 10, 243 3,608,439 | 1,073,548 pene ae B24 20I PE icine ae 
7,801 71 10, 758 19,130 3,766,380 1,065, 168 2,110,556 590) 656A cece 196 
7,935 550 11,631 20,116 | 4,271,059 || 1,161,332 2,286,961 PPP Y | I ee 1964 
7,802 574 9,931 18,307 4,840, 456 | 1,256, 401 2,530,435 TEOSSS6 10 0G e ecu 1965 
7,966 594 11,402 19,962 6,027,722 |) 1,354,128 2,813,051 18602543 2405 Jean 1966 
6,106 428 11,025 17,559 7,088, 490 1,374,061 2,873,241 Zi BAIEES Fee oo ee ace 1967 
8,394 571 21,849 30,814 || 8,922,526 || 1,602,783 | 3,401,139 | 3,918,604 |....... 1968 
8,213 646 18,554 27,413 110,215,400 || 1,607,351 | 3,627,284 | 4,980,765 |....... 1969 
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11.—Imports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1950-69 


Sect. I Sect, II Sect. IIT Sect. IV Sect. V 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco 
Year Crude Fabricated End 
Live Materials, | Materials, | Products, 
Animals Crude Fabricated End Total Inedible Inedible Inedible 
Materials | Materials Products ole 
ALL CouUNTRIES 
$7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
1O50syaawer 2,307 200,920 114,570 66,513 382,003 744,771 825,408 | 1,146,341 
1952) cancers 3,593 215,351 98,051 90,071 403,474 711,674 | 1,086,545 | 1,690,063 
LO 4c meee 3,800 253,481 99,736 100,289 453,507 600,823 | 1,012,813 | 1,818,972 
1956. scromere 5,375 279,318 114,798 129,540 523,656 825, 787 1,528,130 2,590,053 
1 OD Teer 5,341 271,622 136, 983 147,975 556,579 830,162 | 1,505,796 | 2,501,191 
LOSS A clrecavs 5,955 280, 722 123,986 156, 004 560,712 690, 140 1,313,053 2,402,125 
1959S come 13,175 279,835 129,516 154,512 563 , 863 728, 238 1,392,791 2,731,352 
1960 cache 7,426 298,651 120,476 155,519 574,647 744,993 1,343,775 2,718,262 
LOGUE Rtas nie 7,025 327, 268 129,473 164,785 621, 526 763,536 1,395,779 2,879,561 
LOG Qe 7,561 355,310 143,314 158, 139 656, 763 826,523 | 1,487,419 | 3,152,226 
LOG Sie acters 9,673 377,592 218,595 174,291 770,477 897,296 | 1,570,293 | 3,178,449 
LOGS a eer 17,124 395,475 187,316 194, 806 777,596 960, 662 1,812,988 3,701,202 
LOGS. er devee 10,801 404,681 148, 532 205,677 758, 890 1,006,274 2,114,423 4,476,279 
1966 ers orn 12,910 422,087 144,959 224,695 791,741 1,023,212 2,233,137 5, 483, 408 
LOO (ER eros 21,895 456,910 156,373 248,313 861,596 1,062,268 2,310,208 6,549,967 
HOGS etna: 15, 554 488 , 965 159,778 253, 889 902,633 1,126,744 2,434, 586 7,619, 554 
L969 rye 18,711 552,273 189,336 302,329 | 1,043,988 | 1,054,753 | 2,905,374 | 8,986,865 
Unitep Kinepom 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
1950 eeeicere 260 1,901 4,834 15,400 22,135 40,607 143,958 191,162 
1952 ceyeexetet 248 1,116 4,014 16,511 21,641 24,006 131,690 168, 694 
1954... oes 286 4,780 3,632 17,081 25,493 23,518 141,962 185,898 
L956 ce ccewra%e 360 2,548 5,260 17,871 25,679 28,750 196,514 219,421 
LOOT ee eer 584 3,037 5,988 19,775 28,800 28,078 197, 403 246,574 
AODS eer 470 3, 897 6,765 20,074 30,736 24,040 169, 043 288, 543 
O59 ites 455 5,630 7,590 20,259 33,479 25,640 177, 662 345,261 
L960 See ae 198 4,283 8,338 20,226 32,848 25, 236 167,531 357,012 
LOGUE sertt 142 4,648 8,117 20,975 33,740 28,139 160,503 388 , 233 
M962 eevee 516 4,138 7,441 20,316 31,894 31,428 176,785 316,929 
L963 cerns 474 5,827 6, 667 19,600 31,595 36,401 168,881 284, 857 
NOC 4 Soc tote 432 4,425 3,161 27,230 34,817 37,304 180,331 313,349 
iiieoeaage 125 8,189 3,220 28,911 40,320 36,995 189, 933 342,638 
19GOcea emer 126 8,215 5, 493 30,479 44,187 31,622 175, 186 380,135 
NOG 7: -pevterere 133 3,910 5,358 33,604 42,872 29,979 176,538 414,149 
1968) 4 oti 159 5,454 4,743 35,718 45,915 28, 296 183,839 421,821 
1969 eee 245 6,359 4,619 38,335 49,313 27,755 198, 826 501,608 
UNITED STATES 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
2,020 83,983 18,224 21,895 124, 102 457,172 574,219 912,237 
3,320 103, 320 20,873 40,408 164,601 406,743 787 , 222 1,462,473 
3,485 118,581 28,343 50,393 197,317 309, 877 747, 534 1,544, 438 
4,772 144, 140 37,186 70,234 251,510 401,715 1,096, 282 2,214,930 
4,422 139,380 36, 087 81,133 256, 600 397,193 1,095,931 2,071,619 
5,190 142,044 34,458 86, 233 262,735 291,503 942,761 1,893,424 
12,300 147,892 41,304 83,876 273,072 300, 646 955,179 | 2,103,953 
6, 838 163,038 41,111 85,307 289, 456 325,818 922,257 2,066, 485 
6,493 187, 383 45,536 87,214 320, 133 335,902 943,086 2,178,165 
19620 een 6,689 208, 465 52,730 79,858 341,053 360, 125 980,713 2,499,281 
LOGS eieeceress 8, 888 218,332 53,972 85, 653 357,958 383 , 907 1,036,299 2,534,050 
1964 ie cccna 16,365 217,033 53,976 85,062 356,071 443,025 1,197,118 2,954,801 
196 D sacs 10,246 223,372 60,732 90, 423 374, 527 490, 848 1,350,165 3,578, 300 
DSS 506a0 12,241 242,739 64,059 95,301 402,097 506, 439 1,481,763 4,451,648 
196 Tice care 20,765 264, 843 64,498 99,394 428,735 512,292 | 1,494,988 | 5,323,634 
L968. ec. 5 S. 14,533 281,761 68,746 103,693 454, 200 535, 827 1,580,384 6,244,221 
LG69: ee 17,270 313,425 74,743 120, 116 508, 284 420,890 | 1,911,580 | 7,306,940 
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11.—Imports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1950-69 
Sect. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Stage of Fabrication 
Total oun 
Imports 
Crude Fabricated End Total Crude Fabricated End 
Materials | Materials | Products oo Materials | Materials | Products 
Att CoUNTRIES 

$'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $'000 $7000 $7000 
2,198 8,617 13,528 24,343 3,125,172 950,196 948,595 122265002) |= eeuecee 1950 
4,988 16,505 49,576 71,069 3,916,418 935,606 1,151,101 TA S2O2 TOM 1952 
6,397 19,776 51,313 77,486 3,967,401 864,501 1,132,325 W970, 574 oo leer 1954 
7,533 26, 668 39,750 73,951 5,546, 952 1,118,013 1,669,596 Pe pec By Peas 35 1956 
7,704 26,467 40,106 74,277 5,473,246 1,114,829 1,669,246 2,689. 202 |ee ees - 1957 
8,348 26, 864 43,297 78,508 5,050,492 985,165 1,463,903 2 GOL 426ale wee ee 1958 
8,196 28, 862 42,444 79,501 5,508,921 1,029,444 1,551,169 Pe vtsal its || ae aoe 1959 
10,322 30,326 52,945 93,593 || 5,482,695 1,061,392 1,494,577 259265726 § loess 1960 
11,430 31,490 58, 231 101,152 || 5,768,578 1,109, 259 1,556, 742 SelO2 OMe Bi kchaaerere 1961 
15,727 31,025 80,531 127,284 6,257,776 1,205,121 1,661,788 3,390,896 |....... 1962 
17,301 31,195 88,525 137,021 || 6,558,209 || 1,301,862 1,820,083 3,430,265) = |taes cl 1963 
27,222 50,816 140,097 218,135 7,487, 707 1,400, 483 2,051,120 A036; 10D) |oacmee 1964 
33,118 62,293 171,068 266,479 8,633, 148 1,454,874 2,325, 248 4 Shan O2D en eerie 1965 
40,836 70,543 210,652 322,031 9,866,439 1,499,045 2,448,629 DOES STODw beware 1966 
34,909 55, 457 178,900 269,266 {11,075,198 1,575,982 2,522,038 63977-4180" Ieee 1967 
34,342 49,606 174,963 258,911 12,357,982 1,665,605 2,643,970 83048-4060. | 2 severe 1968 
26,328 32,888 | 132,776 | 191,991 {14,201,632 || 1,652,065 | 3,127,598 | 9,421,970 |....... 1969 

Unirep Kinepom 
3'000 $'000 $'000 $000 =| $000 $’000 $’000 $'000 
| 
72 2,055 544 2,671 400,793 42,840 150, 847 207 100% Hears 1950 
106 2,723 2,467 5,296 351,576 25,476 138,427 EST Ge2 1 |eeniisters 1952 
254 2,845 1,973 5,073 382,229 28, 838 148, 439 204952 wiles. 1954 
203 4,359 1,085 5,647 476,371 31,861 206,133 ZOSs odd merce 1956 
219 4,519 1,142 5,879 507,319 31,918 207,910 2604918 loge 1957 
247 4,146 1,279 5,673 518,505 28,654 179,954 309S896) |haniees- 1958 
267 4,448 1,362 6,077 588,573 || 31,992 189,700 Saat) peal arn ess 1959 
295 4,316 1,497 6,107 588,932 || 30,012 180,185 OLOTtOO. alertentete 1960 
489 4,506 2,470 7,464 618,221 33,418 173,126 AIL 618 Fl aocernc 1961 
603 1,834 3,073 5,510 || 563,062 36,685 186, 060 340-318) Vee 1962 
582 1,054 2,955 4,591 || 526,800 42,784 176,602 BOT ALA laa 1963 
978 1,772 5,013 7,762 573,995 43,139 185, 264 340, 09cm een 1964 
1,137 2,064 5,846 9,047 || 619,058 46,446 195,217 Bail gO90 | il aterersaete 1965 
1,714 2,964 8,809 13,486 || 644,741 41,677 183 , 643 ALG, 4230 Stone. 1966 
1,210 1,980 6,188 9,378 673 , 050 35, 232 183 , 876 4532941 Ml. ayes 1967 
2,305 2,245 11,505 16,055 696 , 085 36,214 190, 827 469-044) Ween es 1968 
1,782 2,410 9,034 13, 226 790,973 36,142 205, 854 548. O77 Nisrcseaeters 1969 
UNITED STATES 

$000 $'000 $7000 $000 | $'000 $000 $’000 $000 
2,030 5,270 12,482 19,782 || 2,089,531 545, 205 597,713 S462 O14 toni crc 1950 
4,780 11,858 46,595 63,233 || 2,887,593 518,163 819, 953 LSS9O SATO ioeetors 1952 
5,938 14,406 48,283 68,628 | 2,871,279 437,881 790, 283 1643) Lids panes 1954 
(pers) 17,444 37,608 62,185 || 4,031,395 557,760 1,150,862 DE OOn LIAL Naren tacts 1956 
7,256 16,579 37,791 61,626 3,887,391 548, 251 1,148,597 2 elGOe Dao: eee 1957 
7,790 16,313 40, 433 64,535 3,460,147 446,527 993,532 2020) O90 real jeteor.> 1958 
7,576 17,043 39,296 63,915 || 3,709,065 468,414 1,013,526 a) At fee Ws Sl Ee 1959 
9,410 18,000 48,361 15,771 3,686,625 505, 104 981,368 Dy 2OOMDSL ents 1960 
10,178 18,048 51,963 80,189 3,863,968 539, 956 1,006,670 PRY ly (Rae Pee |Pe oe oe 1961 
14,217 24,540 72,922 111,678 || 4,299,539 589,496 1,057, 983 25602, 061 [hoe n en 1962 
15,813 26, 606 81,035 123,454 4,444,556 | 626,940 1,116,877 ZS%OQ) CoSae eee ster. 1963 
24,764 44,549 127,593 196,905 || 5,164,285 | 701,187 1,295, 643 OS LOueHOO: lipieecrns 1964 
29,920 56, 097 154,728 240,744 || 6,044,831 || 754,386 1,466, 994 ORB zo SOL eee mete 1965 
35,784 60, 966 184,674 281,424 | 7,185,611 797,203 1,606,788 Be Ouy D2 a, chen oneer 1966 
30,688 47, 832 157,407 235,927 || 8,016,341 828,588 1,607,318 By OS80 430 @ iilras otees 1967 
29,072 41,766 148 , 369 219,206 9,048,372 861,193 1,690,896 6,496, 283 oan ale 1968 
20,591 23,371 103,711 147,674 |/10,312,638 772,176 2,009, 695 DRUG TOs. |lecraectets 1969 
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Over the 1950-69 period, the importance of end products in Canada’s exports gained 
relatively to crude and fabricated materials. The relative contribution of crude materials 
to domestic exports declined from 30 p.c. to 23 p.c., and that of fabricated materials from 
56 p.c. to 37 p.c. On the other hand, the share of end products increased from 14 p.c. to 
40 p.c. Newsprint maintained its predominant place among fabricated materials, while 
commodities ranging from motor vehicles and aircraft to wearing apparel contributed to 
the rising importance of end products. 


The key importance of the United States among Canada’s export destinations advanced 
from 65 p.c. of the annual total in 1950 to some 71 p.c. in 1969. The proportion of domestic 
exports of crude materials and fabricated materials going to that country declined from 
53 p.c. and 77 p.c. to 48 p.c. and 68 p.c., respectively, whereas that of end products rose from 
approximately 42 p.c. to 86 p.c. The United Kingdom’s share of Canadian domestic 
exports declined from 15 p.c. to less than 8 p.c. in the same comparison but the representa- 
tion of end products in the exports was only fractionally lower in the later year. 


Imports.—Imports also advanced more than 4% times in the 1950-69 period to reach 
$14,202,000,000. Between 1960 and 1969, however, imports rose 159 p.c. against an in- 
crease of 175 p.c. in exports. Thus, while expanding imports reflected the increasing pros- 
perity of Canadians during the 1960s, the rise in exports was more vigorous. During the 
whole period, imports of Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco nearly tripled to $1,044,000,000, 
Inedible Crude Materials rose 42 p.c. to $1,055,000,000, and Inedible Fabricated Materials 
increased 3% times to $2,905,000,000. About an eightfold rise was recorded in imports of 
each of the following: Live Animals to $19,000,000, Inedible End Products to $8,987,000,000, 
and Special Trade Transactions to $192,000,000 in 1969. The proportion of total imports 
represented by Inedible End Products rose from 37 p.c. to 63 p.c., the corresponding re- 
duction being borne by other sections. Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco and Inedible 
Crude Materials, each of which accounted for about 7 p.c. of total imports in 1969, had 
represented 12 p.c. and 24 p.c., respectively, in 1950. Proportionally, Inedible Fabricated 
Materials narrowed from 26 p.c. to 20 p.c. 


From the viewpoint of the stage of fabrication, imports of crude and fabricated ma- 
terials accounted for a steadily decreasing proportion of total imports, dropping from 30 
p.c. each in 1950 to 12 p.c. and 22 p.c., respectively, in 1969. On the other hand, imports 
of end products raised their relative importance from 39 p.c. to 66 p.c. Thus, two 
thirds of Canadian imports are currently end products, and prominent among these are 
heavy machinery, equipment and tools, required in the construction, development and 
operation of Canadian industries, together with automotive products. 


From an already commanding position of 67 p.c. in 1950, the share of Canada’s total 
imports from the United States rose to about 73 p.c. in 1969. The proportion of crude 
materials imported from that country declined from 57 p.c. to some 47 p.c., whereas its 
share of fabricated materials and end products rose slightly from 63 p.c. to 64 p.c. and from 
77 p.c. to 80 p.c., respectively. The share of the United Kingdom in Canadian imports 
fell from 13 p.c. in 1950 to less than 6 p.e. in 1969, all stages of fabrication contributing to 
the decline. Canada has recently been importing rapidly rising quantities of fabricated 
materials and end products from the European Economic Community and some Pacific 
Rim countries, notably Japan. 


Conclusion.—It is apparent that the Canadian economy has been in a rapid process 
of diversification and that primary products are becoming progressively less important in 
Canada’s foreign trade. End products, in contrast, have expanded their proportion in 
both exports and imports, due in particular in recent years to the increased two-way flow 
of automotive products arising from the Canada—United States Automotive Agreement of 
1965. Canada has obviously attained a high degree of sophistication in its industrial 
development and the home market, too, has grown sufficiently to support a fairly broad 
spectrum of industrial activity. 
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PART III.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Federal Foreign Trade Services* 


Canada’s economy continues to be vitally dependent on external trade. Trade brings 
prosperity, and with it the key to developing and expanding social programs, upgrading 
educational, medical and cultural standards, and narrowing regional disparities. But export 
growth is not easy to achieve. Competition among industrial nations is intense and will 
become more so. Although there is no panacea for this problem, a successful export trade 
can be assured by combining good products, efficient production, and aggressive, intelligent 
marketing with government support. 


Federal Government support is provided through the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce and the Export Development Corporation. The Department assists Cana- 
dian industry throughout the complete cycle—from research and development through 
production to marketing of the finished product. The Export Development Corporation, 
a Crown agency which reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, provides insurance, guarantees, loans and other financial facilities to help 
Canadian exporters. 


_ Industry, Trade and Commerce Units Involved in Export.—These units are: the 
General Relations and Area Relations Offices, the Industry, Trade and Traffic Services, 
Fairs and Missions, International Defence Programs Branches, and the Trade Commissioner 
Service. The Publicity Branch and the Office of the Industrial Policy Adviser have both 
international and domestic responsibilities. The Department’s nine line branches, divided 
into Commodity Sectors, are concerned with promoting growth and efficiency in Canadian 
manufacturing (see Chap. XVI, Sect. 4), in addition to being active in trade development. 


The Office of General Relations includes a General Trade Policy, a Commodity Trade 
Policy and an International Financing Division. The Office is responsible for advance 
planning of Canada’s external trade policies and general trade policy affecting both primary 
and secondary manufacturing. It is also responsible for the planning, negotiation and 
administration of intergovernmental commodity agreements requiring close contact with 
representatives of Canadian producers, importers and industry associations. The Office 
participates in the development of policies and procedures for external aid, export credits 
and other export financing arrangements. It keeps Canadian exporters informed about the 
range of financing facilities provided by the Canadian Government and those available 
through international organizations. 


The Office of Area Relations protects and improves the access of Canadian goods to 
export markets. It participates in the development and conduct of Canada’s external 
trade relations, and in the formulation of Canadian trade policy. It assures that Canada’s 
trading relationships with individual foreign countries and trading blocs are taken into 
account when domestic economic programs are being worked out. It is concerned with 
tariffs and other government activities which affect international trade. As a service to 
Canadian exporters, it supplies details on rates of duty, import restrictions, documentation 
requirements, and other foreign government measures affecting Canadian exports. In 
addition, Canadian businessmen may obtain from this Office information on economic and 
trading conditions in all parts of the world as well as assistance in planning visits to such 
markets. 


The Industry, Trade and Traffic Services Branch consists of four Divisions: Industrial 
Traffic Services, Export and Import Permits, Market Analysis (Import) and Industrial 
and Trade Inquiries. The Industrial Traffic Services Division conducts a continuing 
study of shipping problems which affect trade, unitized cargo concepts, air and ocean freight 
rates and services, and air cargo utilization by geographic areas. ‘The main purpose of the 
studies is to find reliable transportation at competitive rates for external trade. Another 


; *Prepared in the Canadian Division of the Publicity Branch, Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
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objective is to help exporters select the most advantageous routes for moving their goods. 
The Division participates in international forums dealing with the movement of goods by 
sea. 


The Export and Import Permits Division administers trade controls under the au- 
thority of the federal Export and Import Permits Act. The intention of the Act is to 
ensure, by export control, an adequate supply and distribution in Canada of goods necessary 
for defence or other needs. The Act also prevents any commodity sale that might be 
detrimental to the security of Canada. Other functions of this Division are to advise 
exporters on interpretation and requirements of the Export Control List and Regulations, 
to study the economic implications of the Export and Import Permits Act and to review 
control lists and practices. 


The Industrial and Trade Inquiries Division provides foreign-based Canadian officers 
and trade development officers in Canada with appropriate information about Canadian 
products and companies. It maintains a multi-purpose data bank of Canadian companies 
and their export products. The Division provides guidance in matters not related to a 
particular commodity, such as the licensing of manufactures abroad, and assists business- 
men unfamiliar with the operations of government by directing them to the appropriate 
department or agency. 


The Fairs and Missions Branch co-ordinates all departmental activities designed to 
promote the sale of Canadian products and services abroad. This is done through partici- 
pation in international trade fairs and in-store promotions, arranging trade missions to and 
from Canada and organizing visits to this country by individual buyers. Canadian prod- 
ucts are displayed in both the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, and at recent trade 
fairs they have ranged from electronics equipment to cattle, from mining equipment to 
processed foods and from hospital equipment to electrical supplies. The Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce provides promotional publicity and first-class exhibits. It 
pays shipping costs for display items from Ottawa to the site of the fair. Incoming and 
outgoing trade missions are designed to overcome such problems as distance, language and 
unfamiliar market practices. Although immediate sales are the goal of most missions, 
future sales and foreign sales outlets are also important objectives. Some missions are of 
a fact-finding nature, examining new techniques or new products that could be made in 
Canada. 


The International Defence Programs Branch promotes defence export trade through 
marketing programs aimed at the sale of Canadian defence equipment to friendly countries 
and the establishment of arrangements with Canada’s allies for co-operative defence in- 
dustrial research, development and production. A major activity is the Canada—United 
States defence-development and production-sharing program, which entails the joint 
development and reciprocal procurement of defence items. To ensure maximum Canadian 
industrial participation in United States defence programs, the Branch has offices in major 
American cities. Through specialists at Canadian missions abroad—including missions in 
London, Paris, Bonn and Rome and the Canadian Delegation to NATO—the Branch ob- 
tains access for Canadian defence products and technology to foreign markets. 


The Trade Commissioner Service has 76 trade offices in 55 countries.* It promotes 
Canada’s export trade and protects commercial interests abroad; acts as an export market 
consultant; secures market and credit information; brings foreign buyers in contact with 
Canadian sellers; recommends suitable agents; and supplies up-to-date information on 
export opportunities, terms of payment, tariffs, and import and exchange controls. It also 
maintains direct contact with individual companies and processes inquiries from Canadian 
businessmen. 5 

If a Canadian firm is considering a market abroad for the first time, the trade com- 
missioner can supply information on: (a) whether a particular commodity, or one similar 
to it, is in use in the area; (b) who uses it and for what purpose; (c) whether the country’s 


* Listed at intervals in the official publications Foreign Trade and Commerce extérieur of the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 
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requirements are met by local production, by imports or by both; and (d) the probable 
reason why a commodity is not in use, the possibilities of developing a market for it, and 
how this might be done. 


The scheduled return of trade commissioners for official tours of Canada is an effective 
means of imparting information to Canadian firms interested in export trade. Trade as- 
sociations are informed well in advance of these visits so that appointments can be arranged. 
During his tour, the trade commissioner can discuss export problems with firms interested 
in exporting to his territory. Businessmen wishing to interview any trade commissioner 
on tour may arrange to do so by communicating with the Trade Commissioner Service, 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the local Chamber of Commerce or Board of 
Trade, or one of the Department’s regional offices. 


The Publicity Branch supports foreign trade promotion programs by creating foreign 
consumer acceptance of, and demand for, Canadian products. The program of the In- 
ternational Division is geared to attract buyers to Canadian exhibits at trade fairs. Trade 
publicity officers, each a trade promotion specialist responsible for publicizing a group of 
commodities, co-ordinate a sales-oriented promotion program on behalf of Canadian manu- 
facturers. Their techniques include providing stories and pictures to foreign news media 
representatives, placing advertising in foreign publications and sending promotion material, 
such as booklets and brochures, to trade commissioners for distribution to businessmen in 
their territory. In addition, a public relations firm is employed in Paris. 


Another service is Canada Courier, a tabloid-size periodical which features articles and 
pictures about Canadian goods and services. It is published in six languages, with a cir- 
culation of approximately 225,000, mailed to potential buyers throughout the world. 
Two other publications, Foreign Trade and Commerce extérieur feature articles about 
export opportunities, changing conditions in foreign markets and how to gain access to 
these markets. Foreign Trade is published every two weeks, in English, and has a cir- 
culation of about 5,000; an annual subscription costs $5 in Canada and $7 outside the 
country. Commerce extérieur is published monthly, in French; an annual subscription 
costs $2 in Canada and $5 abroad. 


The Office of the Industrial Policy Adviser is involved with policies and programs that 
have a bearing on industrial development. These include the effective adjustment of 
Canadian industry to changing conditions abroad as well as at home. The Office develops 
and maintains an up-to-date reservoir of intelligence on industrial policies in Canada and 
abroad and participates in the work of interdepartmental and international committees 
dealing with industrial policy matters. 


The Operational Branches within the Department are Aerospace, Marine and Rail; 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Products; Apparel and Textiles; Chemicals; Electrical 
and Electronics; Machinery; Materials; Mechanical Transport; and Wood Products. 
Each line branch employs a group of commodity specialists who are responsible for assisting 
Canadian manufacturers to improve the quality and quantity of their production, and for 
promoting the sale of these products in domestic and world markets. 


Each of these industry sector branches has responsibilities in the areas of export trade 
promotion and domestic industrial development. They lend assistance to Canadian com- 
panies already engaged in export activities and at the same time encourage companies 
with export potential to enter the highly competitive arena of international trade. Their 
industrial development responsibilities include conducting relative efficiency studies to 
determine the competitive capacity of Canadian manufacturers, and assisting companies 
to participate in the Federal Government’s various incentive programs aimed at expanding 
research development and innovation activities in Canadien industry. 


Office of Tourism.—The Office of Tourism comprises the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau and the Travel Industry Branch. The Bureau is charged with promoting 
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travel to Canada from other countries; the Branch is concerned with the study and analysis 
of the Canadian travel industry, including Federal Government activities in support of 
tourism. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau.—To accomplish its primary function of attract- 
ing visitors to Canada, the Bureau undertakes extensive tourist advertising and promotion 
campaigns abroad, provides tourist publicity material for foreign newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television and film outlets, and works closely with travel agents and tour operators 
on three continents. It also maintains an extensive travel counselling service, providing 
brochures and information to about 2,000,000 potential visitors annually. Offices are 
operated in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Rochester, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Detroit, Washington, Pittsburgh 
and Seattle in the United States; the Bureau also has representation in London, Paris, 
Frankfurt, Amsterdam, Mexico City, Tokyo and Sydney. 


Travel Industry Branch.—The Branch is concerned primarily with the domestic travel 
industry. Its duties entail close examination of the nature and extent of tourist facilities 
and services in Canada and appraisal of their adequacy to meet visitor expectations; the 
study of federal, provincial and private programs and policies related to the growth and 
development of the travel industry; assessment of industry strengths, weaknesses and 
problems; and the preparation of advice to the Minister on ways and means to aid the 
industry. Close laison is maintained with federal and provincial departments and agencies 
having activities related to travel and tourism and with major elements of the private sector 
of the Canadian travel industry. 


The Branch also keeps under review the tourism and travel policies and practices of 
other countries, studies trends and developments in international tourism, and concerns 
itself with the activities of international organizations and agencies that affect Canada’s 
travel industry. 


Export Development Corporation (EDC).—This Corporation, under authority of 
the Export Development Act (SC 1968-69, c. 39), succeeded the 25-year-old Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation on Oct. 1, 1969. Its purpose is to facilitate the development of 
Canada’s export trade by providing insurance, guarantee, loan and other financial facili- 
ties that enable Canadian firms to meet international credit competition. It reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a 12-man board of directors. The chairman and seven of the directors are 
appointed from among persons employed in the Public Service of Canada and the remaining 
four from private business. 


EDC functions are: to insure Canadian exporters against non-payment by foreign 
buyers due to credit or political risks over which neither buyer nor seller has any control; 
to issue guarantees to persons in respect of the financing of exports; to make loans to foreign 
buyers or to issue guarantees in respect of the purchase of capital goods or major services 
from Canada involving extended credit terms; and to insure Canadian investments abroad 
against non-commercial risks such as war or revolution, expropriation or confiscation, or 
the inability to repatriate capital or earnings. 


Export credit insurance is available to all persons or corporations carrying on business 
in Canada. to cover export sales made on customary credit terms. It provides protection 
against risks involved in the export, manufacture, treatment or distribution of goods, or 
the rendering of engineering, construction, technical, or similar services. Insurance is 
also available for a sale involving the manufacture, treatment or servicing of goods for, or 
the leasing of goods to, a foreign customer; the sale or licensing of any rights in a patent, 
trademark or copyright to a foreign customer; or the rendering to a foreign customer of any 
managerial, construction, technological, marketing or other such service. 


The main risks insured include: insolvency or protracted default on the part of the 
buyer; exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to 
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Canada; cancellation of an import or an export licence or the imposition of restrictions on the 
import or export of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war 
between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country 
The insurance is available under the main classifications of general commodities and capital 


goods and services. 


General commodities policies cover a policyholder’s export sales to all countries for a 
period of one year, and are renewable. Two types are available: the contracts policy, 
which insures an exporter against loss from the time he books an order until payment is 
received; and the shipments policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and covering the 
exporter from the time of shipment until payment is received. 


Capital goods policies cover specific transactions involving such goods as plant equip- 
ment, heavy machinery, ships, aircraft, etc., where extended credit up to a maximum of 
five years may be necessary. Such transactions are one-time sales, and specific policies 
are tailored to each, but the general terms and conditions are the same as those applicable 
to policies for general commodities. Specific policies are also issued to cover engineering, 
construction, technical or similar service contracts entered into between Canadian firms 
and persons in foreign countries who have agreed to purchase such services. EDC may 
also extend unconditional guarantees to any person who agrees to provide non-recourse 
financing in respect of an insured export sale of capital equipment on medium-term credit. 

EDC insures exporters on a co-insurance basis, the exporter retaining a small percentage 
of the risk involved. The same principle operates in the distribution of recoveries ob- 
tained after the payment of a claim. EDC is authorized to make loans to foreign buyers 
of capital equipment or services from Canada for which commercial financing is not avail- 
able. In such transactions, the Canadian exporter applies for the loan on behalf of the 
buyer. The loan must normally be $1,000,000 or more, and the credit terms required over 
five years. Guarantees may be given in respect of financing provided to a foreign importer 
of Canadian capital goods and services. EDC may also guarantee and, under certain 
circumstances, finance a portion of local costs involved in capital projects for which it has 
provided a loan or guarantee. 

Foreign investment insurance may be provided with approval of the Governor in 
Council. Coverage is limited to investments in developing countries; it is restricted to a 
maximum of 15 years and to new investments only. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, 
to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible histoiical data and 
details of preceding tariffs. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British Prefer- 
ential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported commodities from British countries, with the exception of Hong 
Kong, when conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of any British country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff into a port of Canada. Some Commonwealth 
countries have trade agreements with Canada that provide for rates of duty, on certain 
specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


* Information relating to rates of duty, value for duty and anti-dumping duty is available from the Department 
of National Revenue, Customs and Excise, which administers the Customs Act, the Customs Tariff and the Anti- 


dumping Act. 
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Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates and 
lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries with which Canada has trade agreements. These rates would apply to British 
countries when they are lower than the British Preferential Tariff rates. The most im- 
portant trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from 
countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. 


There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, or under 
all Tariffs. 


Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act provides that the value for duty of imported 
goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as established in the home market of the 
exporter at the time when and place from which the goods are shipped directly to Canada 
when sold ‘‘(a) to purchasers located at that place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s 
length and who are at the same or substantially the same trade level as the importer, and 
(b) in the same or substantially the same quantities for home consumption in the ordinary 
course of trade under competitive conditions’. In cases where like goods are not sold for 
home consumption but similar goods are sold, the value for duty shall be the cost of pro- 
duction of the goods imported plus an amount for gross profit equal in percentage to that 
earned on the sale of similar goods in the country of export. The value for duty ordinarily 
may not be less than the amount for which the goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, 
exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from the country of export. Internal 
taxes in the country of export (when not incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping 
goods to Canada and similar charges do not normally form part of the value for duty. 
There are, of course, further provisions for determining value for duty under the Act. 


Anti-dumping Act.—Canada’s Anti-dumping Act (SC 1968-69, ce. 10) provides, in 
brief, that where goods are dumped, 1.e., the export price is less than the normal value, and 
such dumping has caused, is causing, or is likely to cause material injury to the production 
of like goods in Canada, or has materially retarded or is materially retarding the establish- 
ment of the production in Canada of like goods as determined by the Anti-dumping Tri- 
bunal, there shall be levied, collected and paid an anti-dumping duty. This anti-dumping 
duty is in an amount equal to the margin of dumping of the entered goods. 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as “home 
consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff 
and applies to imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods 
to be consumed in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The organization and functions of the Tariff Board are described 
at pp. 150-151 of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at June 30, 19706 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements providing for 
exchange of preferential rates are: Australia, the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Guyana, 
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British Honduras, Jamaica, the Leeward and the Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 
New Zealand, Britain and its dependent territories, and Malawi. Canada also exchanges 
preferences with Ceylon, Cyprus, Malaysia and Malta and accords preferences to India, 
Pakistan, Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia and Sierra Leone. Many 
of these countries are also members of the GATT. In addition, Canada has trade agree- 
ments with Ireland and South Africa under which preferences are exchanged. 


Canada signed the Protocol of Provisional Application of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the General Agreement into force on Jan, 
1, 1948. The Agreement provides for scheduled tariff concessions and the exchange of 
most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties, and lays down rules and 
regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. 


At the end of June 1970, there were 77 full members in the GATT. These coun- 
tries and the effective dates of their accession are indicated in the following list. In addition, 
Tunisia was a provisional member. The GATT is applied on a de facto basis to a number 
of newly independent states—Algeria, Botswana, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Lesotho, Maldive Islands, Cambodia, Mauritius, Mali, Singapore and Zambia—pending 
decisions as to their future commercial policies. 


Trade relations between Canada and a number of other countries are governed by 
trade agreements of various kinds, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment under 
Orders in Council, by continuation to newly independent states of the same treatment 
originally negotiated with the countries previously responsible for their commercial rela- 
tions, and by even less formal arrangements. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at June 30, 1970 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
PMUSTRAUTA Aiea aes steirte hes coe Trade Agreement signed Feb. 12, 1960;|Agreement includes schedules of tariff 
in force June 30, 1960. rates and margins and exchange of 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. British preferential rates on items not 


scheduled. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


RARBADOSI yen asst oie ee Relations are based on Canada-West|The parties exchange specified tariff 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol] preferences. 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 


GATT effective Nov. 30, 1966. 


ES OTAVANIA CMe eyctaicr ive aie: neveveterensrae GATT: de facto application pending|Canada and Botswana exchange pref- 
Botswana's decision on commercial] erential tariff treatment. 
policy. 

URUTATN sete terersie aioe ais See Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, 1937, Various concessions are granted by each 


effective Sept. 1, 1937; modified by] country including exchange of prefer- 
exchanges of letters Nov. 16, 1938 and| ential tariff rates. The Agreement (as 


Oct. 20, 1947. modified) includes provisions relating 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. to the Colonies, Dependencies and 
Trusteeships. 
SOBNTIONS eet e-aieaiaioiaie nisi Se is os sts Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Ceylon exchange preferential 


Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.) tariff treatment. 
GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


CoMMON WEALTH CARIBBEAN Canada-British West Indies Trade Agree-|The parties exchange specified tariff 
(BAHAMAS, BERMUDA, ment signed July 6, 1925, in force Apr.| preferences. 
British HonpurRas, 30, 1927; Canadian notice of termina- 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS, tion of Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced by 
AND THE WINDWARD notice of Dec. 27, 1939, which con- 
ISLANDS). tinued the Agreement. Protocol signed 


July 8, 1966 continues ad interim and 
amends Part I of the Canada-British 
West Indies Trade Agreement; termi- 
nates Part II of that Agreement and 
incorporates a number of additional 
provisions. Bermuda, British Hon- 
duras and the Leeward and the Wind- 
ward Islands participate in GATT. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries 


as at June 30, 1970—continued 


Agreement 


NIGERIA, FEDERATION OF 


Tariff Treatment 


GATT effective Aug. 16, 1960. 
GATT effective Feb. 18, 1965. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. 


Relations are based on the Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective July 5, 1966. 


Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally ac- 
corded British preferential treatment 
without contractual obligation. 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. 


Relations are based on Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective Aug. 6, 1962. 


GATT effective Dec. 12, 1963. 


GATT: de facto application pending 
Lesotho’s decision on commercial] 
policy. 


Malawi and Canada observe the terms of 
the 1958 Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the former Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

GATT effective July 6, 1964. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1963. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1964. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1932; 
in force May 24, 1932, and subsequently 
amended. Latest amendments incor- 
porated in a protocol signed May 13, 
aoe but not yet in force at June 30, 
1 

GATT effective July 26, 1948. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective Oct. 1, 1960. 


Canada unilaterally accords British pref- 
erential treatment without contractual 
obligation. 

GATT effective July 30, 1948. 


Canada does not recognize the present 
Government of Rhodesia. 


Canada and Cyprus exchange preferential 
tariff treatment. 


Canada and Gambia exchange prefer- 
ential tariff treatment. 


Canada accords British preferential 
treatment to Ghana (except on cocoa 
beans). Ghana extends most-favoured- 
nation treatment to Canada. 


The parties exchange specified tariff 
preferences. 


Canada accords British preferential 
treatment to India. India extends most- 
favoured-nation treatment to Canada. 


The parties exchange specified tariff 
preferences. 


Canada accords British preferential tariff 
treatment to Kenya. Kenya extends 
most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Canada. 


Canada and Lesotho exchange prefer- 
ential tariff treatment. 


Canada and Malawi exchange preferential 
tariff treatment. 


Canada and Malaysia exchange prefer- 
ential tariff treatment. 


Canada and Malta exchange British pref- 
erential treatment. 


The parties exchange specific preferences 
on scheduled goods and reciprocally 
grant British preferential rates on items 
not scheduled. May be terminated on 
six months notice. 


Canada accords British preferential treat- 
ment to Nigeria. Nigeria extends most- 
favoured-nation treatment to Canada. 


Canada accords British preferential treat- 
ment to Pakistan. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Effective Nov. 11, 1965, Canada with- 
drew preferential treatment from Rho- 
desian goods, making them liable to the 
general tariff rate. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries 
as at June 30, 1970—concluded 


Country 


Ruopesi1A—concluded 


SrmrrA LEONE 


AGAR ANSE oe cose ei ntciersertierne 


UniTEep REPUBLIC OF 
TANZANIA. 


Agreement 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective Apr. 27, 1961. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 

GATT: de facto application pending 
Singapore’s decision on commercial 
policy. 


Relations are based on Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective Aug. 31, 1962. 


GATT effective Oct. 9, 1962. 


GATT effective for Tanganyika Dec. 9, 
1961 and extended to Zanzibar upon 
formation of United Republic Apr. 23, 
1964. 


GATT: de facto application pending 
Zambian decision on commercial 
policy. 


Tariff Treatment 


Effective Dec. 31, 1965, Rhodesia with- 
drew preferential treatment from Cana- 
dian goods and required that they pay 
the most-favoured-nation rate. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Canada accords British prefer- 
ential treatment to Sierra Leone. 
Sierra Leone extends most-favoured- 
nation treatment to Canada. 


Canada and Singapore exchange prefer- 
ential treatment. 


The parties exchange specified tariff 
preferences. 


Canada accords British preferential 
tariff treatment to Uganda. Uganda 
extends most-favoured-nation tariff 
treatment to Canada. 


Canada accords British preferential tariff 
treatment to the United Republic of 
Tanzania. Tanzania extends most- 
favoured-nation tariff treatment to 
Canada. 


Canada accords British preferential treat- 
ment to Zambia. Zambia extends 
most-favoured-nation tariff treatment 


to Canada. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 


as at June 30, 1970 


Bene._ux (BeLGrum- 


Agreement 


Tariff Treatment 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of/Since the creation of Algeria as an inde- 


1933 applied to Algeria. Algeria main- 
tains a de facto application of the GATT. 


pendent state in 1962, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, 1941;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


provisionally in force Nov. 15, 1941. 
GATT effective Oct. 11, 1967. 


GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. 


ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Convention of Commerce with Belgium-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


Luxembourg Economic Union (includ- 
ing Belgian colonies) entered into effect 
Oct. 22, 1924. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


NETHERLANDS-LUXEMBOURG |(See Belgium-—Luxembourg and Nether- 


Customs Unton). 


REPOS A orc ins etl Sct hor 


lands.) 


Article 15 of U.K.-Bolivia Treaty of 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. 


ment. May be terminated on one years 
notice. 


.....|Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. May be terminated on one years 
notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at June 30, 1970—continued 
Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
ES UAT Pesta aess ach eco ororshene et/eseyekene lsh Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, 1941;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in force from date of sign-| ment. 
ing and definitively on Apr. 16, 1943. 
GATT effective July 31, 1948. 
TU GEATRRTA Seren ahs Possucsetors orsatenstsuess Trade Agreement signed Oct. 8, 1963 and|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
renewed on Oct. 8, 1966. ment. 
BS UIRNEA Yartotace crervol toe eke sssatstaenye ets GATT effective July 29, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
BURUNDI sae eer baer Haran cise ersis GATT effective July 1, 1962. Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
CNTBODLAM Ratsclretiieiis a oosnejaisie’s Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of/Since the creation of Cambodia as an 
1933 applied to Cambodia. independent state in 1955, Canada has 
Although not a full member, Cambodia continued to grant most-favoured- 
takes part in the work of GATT under] nation treatment. 
a special arrangement. 
(CAMBROON# eeerhn eoalsaisisFarciiers Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


CrentTrRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC.... 


ConGo (BRAZZAVILLE) 


Conco (LEoPoLD VILLE) 


1933 applied to Cameroon. 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Central African Re- 
public. 

GATT effective Aug. 14, 1960. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Chad. 
GATT effective Aug. 11, 1960. 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 1941; 
provisionally in force Oct. 15, 1941, and 
definitively on Oct. 29, 1943. 

GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946. 


Treaty of Commerce with Britain of Feb. 
16, 1866, applies to Canada. Modified 
by protocol of Aug. 20, 1912, and ex- 
change of notes Dee. 30, 1938. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applies to Congo (Brazzaville). 
GATT effective Aug. 15, 1960. 


Belgo-Canadian Convention of Com- 
merce of 1924 applied to Congo (Kin- 
shasa). 

Maintains a de facto application of the 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 


1950; 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Convention of Commerce signed Mar. 15, 
1928; in force Nov. 14, 1928. 
GATT effective May 21, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Dahomey. 
GATT effective Aug. 1, 1960. 


ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the Congo’s independence in 1960, 
Canada has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at June 30, 1970—continued 


Country 


Agreement 


DENMARK (INCLUDING 
GREENLAND). 


Dominican Repustic 


EcuaDor 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OVER- 
SEAS TERRITORIES. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL 
ReEPvUBLIC OF. 
GREECE 


GREENLAND 


GUATEMALA 


LOND URAB OG ccoctiiycccles seres's 


HUNGARY 


IcELAND 


Tariff Treatment 


Treaties of Peace and Commerce with 
Britain of Feb. 13, 1660 and July 11, 
1670, apply to Canada. 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. 


Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 1940; in 
force Jan. 22, 1941. 
GATT effective May 19, 1950. 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950; in 
force Dec. 1, 1950. 


(See United Arab Republic.) 


Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937; in 
force Nov. 17, 1937. 


Exchange of notes effective June 3, 1955. 


Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17, 1948; 
effective Nov. 17, 1948. 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. 


Trade Agreement signed May 12, 1933; in 
force June 10, 1933. Exchange of notes 
of Sept. 29, 1934, and additional proto- 
col of Feb. 26, 1935. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Gabon. 
GATT effective Aug. 17, 1960. 


GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. 


Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of July 
24-28, 1947. 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. 


(See Denmark.) 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 1937; in 
force Jan. 14, 1939. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Guinea. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1937; in 
force Jan. 10, 1939. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Exchange of notes signed July 11, 1956, 
effective July 18, 1956. Ratified in 
Honduras Sept. 5, 1956. 


Trade Agreement signed June 11, 1964 for 
three-year period. 

Renewed Aug. 9, 1968 for a further three 
years from date of renewal. 


Although there is no contractual obliga- 
tion, Canada and Iceland adhere to the 
terms of a treaty originally concluded 
between Denmark and Britain on Feb. 
13, 1660. 

GATT effective Apr. 21, 1968. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Declaration of May 9, 1912 
provides means of separate termination 
by Dominions on one years notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on four 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment including scheduled concessions. 
May be terminated on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


Since the creation of Guinea as an inde- 
pendent state in 1958, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment and undertaking by Hungary to 
purchase Canadian goods to a value of 
$15,000,000 during the three-year valid- 
ity of new Agreement. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at June 30, 1970—continued 
Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
INDONESIAN sere crac aan cini tes GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
I RUAUNG 2 ees ete hag canes ae a ee Special arrangement by Order in Council/Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
effective Feb. 1, 1951. tariff rates as long as Iran accords re- 
Iran accorded most-favoured-nation| ciprocal treatment. 
treatment from Sept. 5, 1956. 
UG Yee ee Se ene Bo els eee Special arrangement by Order in Council]Exchange of most-favoured-nation tariff 
effective Sept. 15, 1951. treatment. 
TP RELARD aeerirne tke eae emote Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; in|Canada grants British preferential tariff 
force Jan. 2, 1933. in return for some bindings of tariff 
Modified by exchange of letters on Dec.| rates, for preferential rates where such 
21, 1.67. exist and for most-favoured-nation 
GATT effective Dec. 22, 1967. rates on non-preferential items. May 
be terminated on six months notice. 
ISRAWL ee eee ce tect es GATT effective July 5, 1962. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. ; 
1G Yipes, Seid soe aiterdiee ee oeutne Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of Apr.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


LEBANON 


TBE RIAG yet tae eae cots tt: 


ToICHTENSTEIN) q..cec0.2- 2+ a0. 


TSEEXE MBO UG Ameren qce nee 


Mataaasy ReEpvus.ic 


.|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 


23-28, 1948; effective Apr. 28, 1948. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to the Ivory Coast. 
GATT effective Aug. 7, 1960. 


Agreement on Commerce signed Mar. 31, 
1954; effective June 7, 1954. 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. 


Trade Agreement signed Dee. 20, 1966. 
GATT effective Apr. 14, 1967. 


GATT effective June 18, 1961. 


Tranco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Laos. 


Special arrangement by Order in Council 
of Nov. 19, 1946. 


Special arrangement by Order in Council 
effective Mar. 1, 1955. 


(See Switzerland.) 
(See Belgium-Luxembourg.) 


Franeco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Malagasy Republic. 
GATT effective June 25, 1960. 


1933 applied to Mali. 
Mali maintains a de facto application of 
the GATT. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Mauritania. 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 1946; in 
force provisionally same date. Rati- 
fications exchanged on May 6, 1947; 


definitively in force 30 days from that 
date. 


ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since independence of Kuwait in June 
1961, Canada has continued to accord 
most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Since the creation of Laos as an independ- 
ent state in 1955, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, 


Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
tariff rates as long as Lebanon accords 
reciprocal treatment. 


Canada grants 
treatment. 


most-favoured-nation 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the creation of Mali as an independ- 
ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at June 30, 1970—continued 


Country 


Agreement 


Tariff Treatment 


MOROCCOU Se bie oe ene 


INETORREANDS. weeks ce cine es. 


PortuGaL, PorTUGUESE 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS 
PROVINCES. 


TLONMCA TAC des) TAHOE arta estore ot te 


RWANDA. . 


SENEGAL.... 


Sours Arrica.. 


Various agreements relating to former 
French, Spanish and _ International 
Zones of Morocco. 


Convention of Commerce of July 11, 1924. 
Suspended during war; reinstated by 
exchange of notes Feb. 1 and 5, 1946. 
Includes Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
inam. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Dee. 19, 1946; in 
force provisionally same date. 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Niger. 
GATT effective Aug. 3, 1960. 


Convention of Commerce and Navigation 
with U.K. of Mar. 18, 1826, applied to 
Canada. 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935 accepted 
Article 12 of U.K.-Panama Treaty of 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. Treaty 
terminated in 1942. 


Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940; in force 
June 21, 1940. 


GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. 


No agreement. 


Convention of Commerce signed July 3, 
1935, in force Aug. 15, 1936. 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1967. 


Trade Agreement signed May 28, 1954 
provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de- 
finitively in force on ratification Apr. 
29,1955. 

GATT effective May 6, 1962. 


Trade Agreement signed Mar. 22, 1968, 
for three-year period. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1966. 


.|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 


1933 applied to Senegal. 
GATT effective June 20, 1960. 


.|Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; 


in force Oct. 13, 1932. 


Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935; effec- 
tive retroactively from July 1, 1935. 


GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


Since the creation of Morocco as an in- 
dependent state in 1956, Canada has 
continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on one years 
notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Convention of May 16, 1913 
provides means for separate termina- 
tion by Dominions on one years notice. 


While contractual obligation has expired, 
Canada and Panama continue to ex- 
change most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Canada and Philippines continue to ex- 
change most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment (excluding preferences accorded 
by the Philippines to the United 
States) without contractual obligation. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Remains in effect for two years 
from ratification and thereafter unless 
terminated on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment and Romanian undertaking to 
purchase Canadian goods to value of 
$9,000,000 during three-year validity 
of Trade Agreement. 

Canada grants most-favoured-nation 

treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of British preferential rates on 
scheduled items. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at June 30, 1970—continued 


Country 


SpaIn AND SPANISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


SWITZERLAND..... nieisilosisieins pie 


i iy 


PINOINISTAVselsse'eia claire eiataleleieie S 


UNION or Soviet 
Socratist REPUBLICS. 


Unitep AraB Repustic 
(Eeyrpr). 


UNITED STATES 


Upper VOuLta 


Uruauay 


Agreement 


Tariff Treatment 


Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has adhered to 
U.K.-Spain Treaty of Commerce of 
Oct. 31, 1922. 


Trade Agreement signed May 26, 1954, 
provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de- 
finitively in force on ratification June 
30, 1955. 

GATT effective Aug. 29, 1963. 


U.K.-Sweden Convention of Commerce 
and Navigation of Mar. 18, 1826 applies 
to Canada. 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. 


U.K.-Switzerland Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Reciprocal Establish- 
ment of Sept. 6, 1855 applies to Canada. 
By exchange of notes Liechtenstein in- 
cluded under terms of this Agreement, 
effective July 14, 1947. 

GATT effective Aug. 1, 1966. 


Special Arrangement by Order in Council 
of Nov. 19, 1946. 


Modus vivendi signed and brought into 
effect on Apr. 22, 1969. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Togo. 
GATT effective Apr. 27, 1960. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Tunisia. 

uriet has acceded to GATT provision- 
ally. 


Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1, 1948; in 
effect Mar. 15, 1948. 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 29, 1956, 
renewed for another three years Apr. 
18, 1960 and again for the same period 
on Sept. 16, 1963 and again for the same 
period on June 20, 1966, and again on 
Mar. 1, 1969 (the extension in each case 
effective on the April 18 previous). 


Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Dec. 3, 
1952; in force Dec. 3, 1952. 
GATT effective May 10, 1970. 


Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17, 1938; 
suspended as long as both countries 
continue to be contracting parties to 
GATT. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applies to Upper Volta. 
GATT effective Aug. 5, 1960. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 1936; in 
force May 15, 1940. Additional protocol 
signed Oct. 19, 1953. 

GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


Modus vivendi signed and brought into 
force Oct. 11, 1950. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Supplements and amends U.K.-Spain 
Treaty of Commerce. Remains in 
effect for three years from ratification, 
and thereafter unless terminated on 
three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Declaration of Nov. 27, 1911 
provides means for separate termination 
by the Dominions on one years notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Convention of Mar. 30, 1914 
provides means for separate termina- 
tion by the Dominions on one years 
notice. 


Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
tariff rates as long as Syria accords 
reciprocal treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the creation of Togo as an independ- 
ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the creation of Tunisia as an inde- 
pendent state in 1956, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 

Most-favoured-nation treatment 

changed. 


@x- 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Made for one year subject to 
annual renewal. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at June 30, 1970—concluded 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
PTI NAM Spots cvayeiay Wah aievelaiotele ions Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Viet-Nam as an 
1933 applied to Viet-Nam. independent state in 1955, Canada has 


continued to accord most-favoured- 
nation rates. 


RYSUIDREAUTAG fos o.ctaocle coe cena Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
accepted Article 30 of U.K.-Serb-| ment. 
Croat-Slovene Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; in 
force Aug. 9, 1928. 
GATT effective Aug. 25, 1966. 


PART IV.—TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES* 


International travel between Canada and other countries in 1969 involved a total of 
72,500,000 border crossings and an estimated $2,400,000,000 in travel expenditures. Visitors 
from other countries to Canada numbered 36,200,000, of whom 35,800,000 were non-immi- 
grants entering from the United States and 463,000 were visitors from overseas countries. 
In the same year, Canadians visiting other countries numbered 36,300,000, of whom 
35,400,000 were residents who returned from the United States and 900,000 who returned 
from overseas. A high proportion of persons travelling between Canada and the United 
States entered and returned on the same day. 


Expenditures of Canadians travelling abroad were estimated at $1,300,000,000, of 
which amount $892,600,000 was spent in the United States and $399,100,000 was spent in 
overseas countries. Visitors to Canada from all countries spent an estimated $1, 100,000,000, 
of which $961,300,000 was received from United States visitors and $112,600,000 from over- 
seas visitors. Thus, the excess of Canadian expenditures over receipts resulted in a deficit 
of $218,000,000, as compared with a deficit of $188,000,000 in 1968. The 1969 deficit was 
made up of a $68,800,000 surplus account with the United States and a $286,000,000 deficit 
with overseas countries. The larger deficit in 1969 over 1968 may be attributed in part to 
increased travel by Canadian residents to overseas countries but, more important, to the 
smaller surplus earned on the United States account, as Canadian spending outstripped the 
increase in United States spending in Canada. Heavier Canadian expenditures abroad 
were affected by the increase in charter flights and special excursions abroad which enabled 
students, young people and lower-income groups to travel more than in the past. It is also 
likely that the price inflation experienced in the major tourist centres of the world, which 
varied in intensity from country to country, added to the expenditures on foreign travel. 


Travel Between Canada and the United States.—During 1969, some 35,765,600 
United States residents spent an estimated $961,300,000 in Canada; included in this number 
were 23,453,300 persons entering and leaving on the same day (excursionists and com- 
muters) who spent $121,100,000. The latter short-term traffic formed about 66 p.c. of the 
total entries but contributed only about 13 p.c. of the total expenditures. Travellers 
remaining one or more nights, who may be referred to as tourists, numbered 12,312,300 
and spent an estimated $840,200,000—34 p.c. of the volume but 87 p.c. of the expenditures. 

In 1969, 12,200,000 non-resident automobiles entered Canada from the United States 
carrying some 31,000,000 persons, an increase of 2.1 p.c. in the number of persons compared 
with 1968. Of the total, 10,200,000 stayed one or more nights in Canada and during their 
visits spent $561,500,000, almost 60 p.c. of the total receipts from the United States. The 


* Prepared by the Travel Statistics Section, Economic Accounts Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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number of persons travelling by aircraft and bus increased but rail and boat traffic decreased 
(Table 2). Persons entering by air spent an estimated $161,700,000; by bus $80,100,000; 
by rail $29,700,000; and by boat $12,500,000. 


Travel payments to the United States (excluding Hawaii) by Canadian visitors to that 
country amounted to $851,600,000 in 1969. Canadian residents made 35,441,700 visits to 
the United States, 4.4 p.c. more than in 1968. Those entering and leaving on the same day 
increased by 2.5 p.c. but their spending was estimated to have increased 10.4 p.c. Travel- 
lers remaining for one or more nights in the United States numbered 9,300,000, an increase 
of 10 p.c., whereas their spending amounted to $795,000,000, an increase of 26 p.c. over 1968. 


Response to a voluntary questionnaire used to secure information on travel habits of 
Canadians travelling in the United States in 1969 (excluding motorists leaving and returning 
on the same day and “other travellers’’) indicated that 36.9 p.c. of those replying were 
residents of Ontario and their expenditures made up 44.9 p.c. of the total payments to that 
country. Quebec accounted for 35.3 p.c. of the travellers and 28.2 p.c. of their expenditures. 
Some 58.7 p.c. stated holiday or recreation as their main reason for visiting the United 
States, 25.5 p.c. visited friends or relatives and 8.7 p.c. went for business reasons. Quebec 
reported the highest percentage of holiday trips (65.8), the Atlantic Provinces reported the 
highest proportion of visits to friends or relatives (35.3), and Alberta the highest proportion 
of business trips (13.6). 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Overseas visitors to Canada 
entering both directly and by way of the United States numbered 463,200 during 1969, and 
estimated receipts from these visitors amounted to approximately $113,000,000, including 
transportation fares paid to Canadian carriers. The expenditures of these visitors while 
in Canada was estimated at $80,000,000, an increase of 44 p.c. over the preceding year; the 
number of visits increased 28 p.c. However, the base figures are rather small compared 
with the United States travel figures and the percentage increases must be viewed with this 
in mind. Although the number and expenditures of overseas visitors to Canada in 1969 
showed relatively large gains over the preceding year, they both represented declines from 
the record number of visitors and expenditures that marked Centennial year. The number 
of overseas visitors to Canada was almost 22 p.c. below the record 590,300 visitors in 1967 
and expenditures were $34,000,000 or 30 p.c. below the $114,000,000 spent in 1967; both 
figures exclude transportation fares paid to Canadian carriers. 


In 1969, 199,300 overseas visitors entered Canada direct and via the United States 
through the principal ports in Ontario, an increase of 50,200 over the figure for the previous 
year. Principal Quebec ports reported that 169,600 overseas visitors entered in 1969, an 
increase of 31,000 over 1968. The largest absolute gains were recorded at Toronto, Mont- 
real and Vancouver airports, which had increases of 40,100, 24,900 and 9,900, respectively, 
over 1968. The area of residence reported by almost one third of the overseas visitors was 
the United Kingdom and residents of the countries comprising the OECD in Europe 
accounted for another 35 p.c.; of the latter, France and Germany accounted for 42 p.c. The 
main province of destination for overseas visitors was Ontario which attracted 41.8 p.c., 
followed by Quebec with 28.8 p.c., British Columbia 13.1 p.c., the Prairie Provinces 6.2 p.c. 
and the Atlantic Provinces 2.5 p.c. The remaining 7.6 p.c. were classified as “touring”. 


The average length of stay of overseas visitors during 1969 was estimated at 19 nights 
compared with 20 nights in 1968 and 16 nights in 1967. Visitors from the Netherlands 
stayed longer than those from other countries, averaging 28 nights in 1969 and 29 in 1968. 
Visitors from the United Kingdom stayed an average of 23 nights in 1969 and 24 in 1968; 
those from Germany stayed an average of 22 nights in 1969 and those from France 15 nights. 


Canadians returning from visits to overseas countries in 1969 numbered 851,700, and 
their estimated net expenditure amounted to $399,000,000, including payments to overseas 
carriers for transportation. A classification by area shows that $145,000,000 was spent in 
the United Kingdom, $153,000,000 in other OECD countries in Europe, $52,000,000 in 
other Commonwealth countries, and $49,000,000 elsewhere. Gross expenditures by Cana- 


Chute a |'Ours near St. 
Felicien, Que. 


The great rushing rivers and the 
countless sparkling lakes and 
streams across this land of Canada 
have an incomparable aesthetic 
value and most Canadians live in 
areas where they may be enjoyed 
during the pleasant summer months, 


Fishing in Muncho Lake, B.C. 


A swimming hole in New Brunswick's 
Baker Lake Provincial Park. 
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dians travelling overseas in 1969, including fares paid to domestic carriers, amounted to 
$580,000,000. The average outlay per person was $680, compared with $697 in 1968. 
The response to questionnaires distributed to Canadians returning from overseas in 


1969 indicated that 54.0 p.c. resided in Ontario and 18.3 p.c. in Quebec. 


About 57 p.c. 


of the travel overseas was for recreation or holiday, 32 p.c. for visiting friends or relatives 


and 10 p.c. for business. 


The average length of stay was estimated at 26 nights. 


A total 


of 731,700 Canadians returned direct from overseas countries and 120,000 re-entered Canada 
by way of the United States. 


1.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, 1960-69 


USS. LISS Canadians Canadian rg of ee of 
Year Travellers | Expenditure | Travelling | Expenditure Travallend sea hpi 

in Canada in Canada in U.S. in U.S.1 in Comade US. 

No. $000 No. $’000 No. $7000 
PME re dies ce ckn ee e'cc 29,654, 600 375,149 29,045,800 462,324 + 608,800 — 87,175 
DS 95 ees 30,474, 200 435,317 29, 288, 500 458,729 +1, 185,700 — 28,412 
Rete aero n.0\9 0/915 /e:ell00 31,656, 400 512, 407 27,944,600 419,113 +3,711,800 + 93,294 
MEM sticiateter stayed arviea(e-s 8,5: s-0.<8 31,864, 800 548, 871 29,389, 800 387, 640 +2,475,000 +161, 231 
CLES Oe See 32,463,100 590, 148 32,164,100 481,092 + 299,000 +109, 056 
AMIE cao eo. 5%6 S0. be wielsie » 33, 887,300 659, 843 33, 433, 400 548,377 + 453,900 +111, 466 
LES See ee 35,325, 000 729,932 34,679,900 628, 150 + 645,100 +101, 782 
BG UEMERyecie 6 0scceswses 39,975,600 1,164,223 32,499, 900 626, 538 +7,475,700 +537, 685 
BUDS SMe hc Sc ot ereisia asuessa's © 34,775, 800 891, 234 33,948, 500 710, 223 + 827,300 +181,011 
MT Ac ond slaatgis eee o< 35, 765, 600 961,314 35,441,700 892,562 + 323,900 + 68,752 


1 Includes Hawaii and transportation fares paid to United States carriers by Canadians travelling overseas via 


the United States. 


2.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, by Means of Travel and Length of Stay, 1968 and 1969 


Year and Item 


1968 


Long-Term............. 
Automobile........... 
LAIOIORA ee 


Totals, 1968....... 
1969 


phort-Term............ 
Automobile........... 
PRIIOPREG Sch scasies' si 


ong Derm, 2.6... sss 
Automobile........... 
oD a ee 


Totals, 1969....... 


ae) U.S. Canadians Canadian /|Excess of U.S.|Excess of U.S, 
Travellers | Expenditure | Travelling | Expenditure | Travellers | Expenditure 
in Canadal in Canada in the U.S.1 | in the U.S.2 in Canada in Canada 

No. $’000 No. $’000 No. $’000 
23,067,900 120, 002 25,469,000 51,289 | —2,401,100 + 68,713 
20,595,200 99,104 22,524,000 42,099 | —1,928,800 + 57,005 

57,000 1,662 39,800 1,471 | + 17,260 + 191 

236,900 1,759 178,900 1,310 | + 58,000 = 449 

48,000 358 600 4 }+ 47,400 + 354 

314,000 1,873 38, 300 117 | + 275,700 + 1,756 

1,816,800 15,246 2,687, 400 6,288 | — 870,600 + 8,958 
11,707,900 771, 2382 8,479,500 632,895 | +3,228,400 +138, 337 
9,735,500 500,748 6,929,600 387,018 | +2,805,900 +113, 730 

936,100 156, 258 888, 000 172,055 | + 48,100 — 15,797 

607,000 69, 259 429, 800 51,288 | + 177,200 + 18,026 

172,800 26,198 135, 800 18,573 | + 37,000 + 7,625 

256, 500 18,769 96,300 4,016 | + 160,200 + 14,753 
34,775,800 891, 234 33,948,500 684,184 + 827,300 +207, 050 
23,453,300 121,108 26,115, 200 56,601 | —2,661,900 + 64,507 
20, 732,900 98,551 22,934,000 45,374 —2,201, 100 + 53,177 

114, 500 2,265 41,500 2,627 + 73,000 - 362 

261,700 1,815 94,700 1,006 + 167,000 + 809 

33,300 131 100 3 | + 33,200 = 128 

249,900 1,163 24,100 38 + 225,800 + 1,125 

2,061,000 17,183 3,020, 800 7,553 | — 959,800 + 9,630 
12,312,300 840,206 9,326,500 795,011 +2,985,800 + 45,195 
10,246, 200 561,559 7,349, 400 450,544 | +2,896, 800 +111,015 
1,018,300 159,416 1,159, 400 258,516 — 141,100 — 99,100 

605, 200 78,361 595,100 65,075 + 10,100 + 13, 286 

164,700 29,555 114,900 16,084 + 49,800 + 13,471 

277,900 11,315 107,700 4,792 + 170,200 + 6,523 
35,765,600 961,314 35,441, 700 851, 612 + 323,900 +109, 702 


1 Includes substantial amounts of in-transit, commuting, and local traffic. “arte 
portation fares paid to United States carriers by Canadians travelling overseas via the United States. 


2 Excludes Hawaii and trans~- 
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3.—Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, 1968 and 1969 


Year and Province 
or Territory 


1968 
Atlantic Provinces............. 
Quehbee toansm ccd vonww a sect 
Ontario sao tco ies 
Manitobana. ces. cceeeistcies si 
Saskatchewan cccccmcteeriecis es 


IA bertalierar «cites coe peas bis 
British Columbia.... ak 
Yukon Territory........ 


Totals, 1968............. 


1969 


QU DEC aats. ence teeters 
Ontanlomeenn eons elton 
Manitoba tics ccoanecees cases 
Saskatchewan...............-- 
(Alberta ties-occ ecm eienieereheis 


Foreign Vehicles Inward 


Canadian Vehicles Returning 


One or More Com- One or More Com- 
pe © _ Nights mercial ae Nights mercial 
y in Canada | Vehicles y in U.S. Vehicles 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1,424,715 282, 203 59,827 2,072,468 162, 248 148,868 
787,444 605, 112 103, 456 1,447,051 798, 837 176,279 
5,603,611 1,979,170 344,865 3,976,717 938,913 457,016 
139,720 99, 454 17,535 194, 460 112,339 23,648 
54,570 34,5383 10,781 95,042 39, 769 13,133 
43,388 68,604 12,982 63,330 45, 833 7,147 
468, 222 442,949 74,534 1,285,815 360,673 43,196 
4,655 28,410 2,309 1,262 2,254 575 
8,526,325 3,540, 435 626, 289 9,136,145 2,460, 861 869,862 
1,353,855 250,336 64,560 2,005,302 163, 782 132,824 
837,944 644,799 108, 481 1,494, 867 905, 142 202,319 
5, 599, 252 2,053,245 336, 292 4,292,929 869,351 | 558, 281 
153, 284 110,770 18,142 194,604 118,748 25,376 
51,580 37,572 10,533 89,635 41,889 33,100 
46,148 76, 845 14,601 67,014 50,153 7,680 
491,116 509, 466 73,323 1,321,648 389, 434 42,464 
5,850 25,348 3,382 1,382 2,372 1,616 
8,539, 024 3,708,381 629,314 9,467,381 2,540,871 1,003,660 


4.—Travel Receipts and Payments Between Canada and Overseas Areas,! 1967-69 
(Millions of dollars) 


Receipts Payments 
Overseas Area 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
WinrtedukKing domiacnsseeeccycsericse eres crises eteetaels 40 23 29 88 103 145 
Other sterling areas........ 18 13 18 43 41 52 
Other OECD in Europe 58 32 40 105 121 153 
Allother countriess. sjacteas et eisecr ieee cl ots 38 19 26 32 33 49 
Totals saree ee ee ecer eee 154 87 113 268 298 399 


1 Excludes Hawaii. 
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The SOLUTE of the symbols used i in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Consolidated statistics of revenue and expenditure for all governments in Canada— 
federal, provincial and municipal—are presented in Section 1 of this Chapter and Section 2 
covers the incidence of taxation at the three levels. More detailed information for each 
level of government is given in Sections 3, 5 and 6. Section 4 gives information on joint 
federal-provincial programs and on the extent of federal financial participation in such 
programs. 


Section 1.—Consolidated Government Finance Statistics 


Tables 1 and 2 provide details of the federal and provincial-local government com- 
ponents of consolidated government revenue by source, and consolidated government 
expenditure by function. The object of these consolidations is to reflect the relationship 
between government and the public in respect of revenue raised and services provided. 
The consolidated net general figures were arrived at by eliminating from the gross revenue 
and the corresponding functionalized expenditure of each level of government, the follow- 
ing: conditional grants (grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions); institutional revenue; 
and interest, premium, discount and exchange revenue. In addition, transfers of uncondi- 
tional grants such as subsidy payments of the Federal Government to provincial govern- 
ments have also been eliminated from the gross revenue of the receiving government and 
from the gross expenditure of the paying government. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and the variations in fiscal year-ends, some discrepancies appear 
between amounts recorded as intergovernment transfers received and those recorded as paid. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, revised in the Governments Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Consolidated Government Revenue, by Source, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest to 
Dec. 31, 1966 and 1967 
(After elimination of intergovernment transfers) 
1966 1967 
Source sh ele cae 
Federal | Provincial) Total Federal | Provincial) Total 
$7000 $7000 $000 $000 $’000 $'000 
Taxes— 
Income— 

WoOrporatlOns ee ecient 1,742,725 564, 508 2,307, 238 1,820,589 596 ,020 2,416,609 

Mma va duals sete stele sieve ee tai 3,050, 420 1,108, 562 4,188,982 3,649,674 1,461,957 5,111,631 
On certain payments and credits to 

NOW ATESLU CHES Geek ees eee 203, 621 — 203,621 220,472 -- 220,472 
On premiums of insurance com- 

RNS He so nectuGesoneo cagbesoaas _ 54,280 54, 280 _— 58,221 58,221 
Other, on corporations...........-. — 20,919 20,919 — 28, 427 28,427 
Realinropervyerac sites eee — 2,022,772 | 2,022,772 — 2,251,123 2,251,123 
Personal property...........++-..- — 15,167 15,167 _— 9,025 9,025 
(BUSINESS actress lerislejaxardorstatees _— 152,064 152,064 —_ 212,950 212,950 
Special assessments (owners’ share) — 119,058 119,058 — 205,411 205,411 
12% IE ele Ae clon cet ametiyctr -- 4,728 4,728 _ 2,566 2,566 
Sales— 

(General menaceenncaa cones otee 2,073,081 | 1,009,642 | 3,082,728 || 2,145,609 | 1,259,626 3,405, 235 

Motor fuel and fuel oil........... — 743,603 743 , 603 —_ 792,909 792,909 

Alcoholic beverages...........-- — 735 735 _ 837 837 

Amusements and admissions.... — 45,734 45,734 — 53,427 53,427 

MObaccon Mn moans bax _— 74,646 74,646 — 75,633 75,633 

Other commodities and services. — 41,492 41,492 _ 63, 851 63, 851 

Totals, Sales Taxes.......... 2,073,081 1,915, 852 3,988,633 2,145,609 2,246,283 4,391,892 
Excise duties and special excise 

ROT, Pens Roar oon amonercnee 774,578 — 774,578 860, 484 _ 860, 484 
Customs import duties......... ers 777, 586 — 777,586 746, 437 — 746, 437 
Estate taxes and succession duties. 101,106 117,580 218,686 102,192 109, 287 211,479 
Hospital insurance premiums...... _— 188, 831 188,831 — 225,583 225 ,583 
@bherstaxes eee ees eer aes 170 34,083 34,258 12,024 33,899 45,923 

Totals; Taxes -ncs. seca 8,723,287 | 6,318,404 | 15,041,691 | 9,557,481 | 7,440,752 | 16,998,283 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation...... — 63,445 63,445 — 68, 960 68, 960 
IMotorsv.elicles tees crrsrusielar-e — 253, 889 253, 889 _— 320) oud 325,217 
Naturaliresounces. 4; cscs cine 7,813 514,131 521,944 4,292 503,401 507,693 
Other een ees wale ioeretitea rier 31, 206 99, 200 130, 406 11,515 98,794 110,309 
Totals, Privileges, Licences 
and Permits.............. 39,019 930, 665 969, 684 15,807 996,372 1,012,179 
Salesiand Services anesiae ecient: tts ts 120,989 161,118 282,107 204,188 408,473 612,661 
Fines and penalties...............--- 3,483 49,967 53,450 6,138 81,819 87,957 
Interest, discount, premium and 
FOTeISMNEXCHANGE:). cm cles alesis wees 350, 560 208,173 558,733 423 , 367 217, 864 641, 231 
Contributions from Enterprises— 
Liquor boards and commissions. . . — 327,061 327,061 — 363 , 083 363 , 083 
Other enterprise remittances...... 163,670 61,317 224 , 987 189,723 41,339 231,062 
Totals, Contributions from 
Enterprises soss0 cs. ec ennae 163,670 388, 378 552,048 189,723 404, 422 594,145 
Bullion and coinage........-..-...... 6,861 — 6,861 17,152 _ 17,152 
Postal services nsec. smclas = > lactis ar 295,529 = 295,529 327, 224 — 327, 224 
Obher roy enucmccacceise vem eiromscetie tere 19,400 87,364 106,764 8,901 114,298 123,199 
Totals, Gross Revenue from 
Own Sources.......... 9,722,798 | 8,144,069 | 17,866,867 || 10,749,981 | 9,664,000 | 20,413,981 
Federal enterprises—in lieu of taxes... -- 7,349 7,349 — 8,756 8,756 
Provincial enterprises—in lieu of taxes _ 16,389 16,389 — 16,836 16,836 
Deduct— 
Revenue derived from expenditure 

Fine tiOnS sae Boer eC aeer 7,469 26, 155 33, 624 6,141 31,602 37,743 
Interest revenue (contra debt 

charges) tstesavaewsmasi rn sie’ oc 289, 922 174,926 464,848 368,178 208,529 571, 707 

Totals, Consolidated 
Government Revenue....| 9,425,407 | 7,966,726 | 17,392,133 || 10,375,662 | 9,454,461 | 19,830,123 
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2.—Consolidated Government Expenditure, by Function, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest to 
Dee. 31, 1966 and 1967 


(After elimination of intergovernment transfers) 


1966 1967 
Function Seba ae 
, Provincial- Provincial- 
Federal Tocal Total Federal Tcoat Total 

$7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
General government.....:...5...... 428,471 517,674 946,145 474,674 568,617 1,043,291 
Protection of persons and property... 188, 960 652,120 841,080 219,303 752,816 972,119 
Transportation and communications. 668,563 | 1,592,258 | 2,260,821 657,267 | 1,552,995 2,210, 262 
Sanitation and waste removal........ — 215,645 215,645 — 462,701 462,701 
PRG ete <r as 5 oa ccetaintols sieves ekctois. 383 510,157 1,392,826 1,902,983 617,829 1,657,994 2,275, 823 
PORE NVOUALO 0he rcs s/o Sine sucess 2,095,917 544,715 2,640,632 2,580,356 664,038 3,244,394 
Recreational and cultural services. . . 86,625 255, 387 342,012 108,825 303,611 412,436 
PrAHGa ONG hie eiid.voliien are cris idee i 431,058 | 3,049,576 | 3,480,634 452,627 | 3,748,096 4,200,723 
Natural resources and primary in- 

FEGREDIE RAR ene rains als eos eae 543,018 358 , 344 901,362 682, 497 357, 671 1,040,168 
Trade and industrial development. . . 164,657 65, 496 230,153 211,957 56,725 268, 682 
National capital region planning and 

MET OIODINe Meee hau. ieass sexton eles 37,296 — 37,296 22,879 _— 22,879 
Local government planning and de- 

VELOMIMENG Gc ca cerns se eon ys ee _ 24,631 24,631 — 25,067 25,067 
Defence services and mutual aid..... 1,663,992 — 1,663,992 1,783,965 — 1,783,965 
Veterans’ pensions and other benefits 391,958 391,958 401,039 401,039 


Debt charges (excluding retirement). 902,618 452,665 | 1,355,283 939,695 595,055 1,534,750 


Contributions to enterprises......... 178,080 35,075 213,155 217, 831 35, 930 253,761 
International co-operation and assist- 
NICO Mote tae ene Com ele tras hehe op awntn 211,928 = 211,928 167, 353 = 167,353 
Other Expenditures— 
Citizenship and immigration...... 22,507 — 22,507 24, 420 — 24,420 
HT LELDAAT AITS: soe aes ooo aeitas 39,445 = 39,445 50,197 _ 50,197 
POstal SERVICES cc .4 ote is dee atras + 330, 730 — 33), 735 374,168 — 374, 168 
Royal Canadian Mint............. 3,218 — 3,218 3,997 — 3,997 
Housing research and slum clear- 

MGS Gets os eud's echoes wot we via ee 12,371 36, 707 49,078 15,514 26,781 42,295 
Home owners’ subsidies........... — 56, 403 56,403 — 61,914 61,914 
Emergency measures.............. 11,166 1a 12,939 10,156 1,657 11,813 
Provision for reserveS............- — 44,639 44,639 — 46,693 46, 693 
Special projects. ss.0.2 2.0 --ceen ee — 3,500 3,500 _— 3,907 3,907 
OEE ss eter teed ee aracid ae siete: 241,704 258 , 230 499 , 934 264, 462 283 , 336 547,798 

Totals, Other Expenditure....... 666, 146 401,252 1,067, 398 742,914 424 288 1, 167,202 


Totals, Consolidated 
Government Expenditure.| 9,169,444 9,557,664 | 18,727,108 || 19,281,011 | 11,205,604 21,486, 615 


Section 2.—Taxation in Canada* 


Canada is a federal state with a central government and ten provincial governments. 
In 1867, the principal colonies of the British Crown in North America joined together to 
form the nucleus of a new nation and the British North America Act of that year became 
its written constitution. This statute created a central government with certain powers 
while continuing the existence of political subdivisions called provinces with powers of 
their own. 


Under the British North America Act, the Parliament of Canada has the right to raise 
“money by any mode or system of taxation” while the provincial legislatures are restricted 
to “direct taxation within the province in order to the raising of a revenue for provincial 
purposes”. Thus, the provinces have a right to share only in the field of direct taxation 
while the Federal Government is not restricted in any way in matters of taxation. The 
British North America Act also empowers the provincial legislatures to make laws regard- 
ing “municipal institutions in the province’. This means that the municipalities derive 
their incorporation with its associated powers, fiscal and otherwise, from the provincial 
government concerned. Thus, municipalities are also limited to direct taxation. 


* Revised (July 1970) in the Tax Policy Division, Department of Finance, under the direction of F. R. Irwin, 
Director of the Division, and by the provincial authorities concerned. 
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A direct tax is generally recognized as one ‘“‘which is demanded from the very person 
who it is intended or desired should pay it’. This conception has limited the provincial 
governments to the imposition of income tax, retail sales tax, succession duties and an 
assortment of other direct levies. In turn, municipalities, acting under the guidance of 
provincial legislation, tax real estate, water consumption and places of business. The 
Federal Government levies taxes on income, on gifts and on the estates of deceased persons, 
as well as excise taxes, excise and customs duties, and a sales tax. 


Starting in 1941, a series of federal-provincial tax agreements were concluded to 
promote the orderly imposition of direct taxes. The duration of each agreement was 
normally five years. Under the earlier agreements, the participating provinces undertook, 
in return for compensation, not to use or permit their municipalities to use certain of the 
direct taxes. Under the present arrangements, the federal income tax otherwise payable 
in all provinces and the estate tax otherwise payable in three provinces are abated by certain 
percentages to make room for provincial levies. 


The current arrangements became operative on Apr. 1, 1962 and were originally 
scheduled to terminate on Mar. 31, 1967, but have been extended subject to termination 
on due notice being given. They amount to a partial federal withdrawal from the field 
of direct taxation and a re-entry of all provinces into the vacated area. The federal 
personal income tax otherwise payable on income earned in a province and on income 
received by a resident of a province is reduced by the following percentages: 16 p.c. for 
1962 income, 17 p.c. for 1963 income, 18 p.c. for 1964 income, 21 p.c. for 1965 income, 
24 p.c. for 1966 income and 28 p.c. for income in 1967 and subsequent years.* The abate- 
ments in respect of income earned in Quebec or received by a resident of Quebec are 44 p.c. 
for 1965 income, 47 p.c. for 1966 income and 50 p.c. for income in 1967 and subsequent 
years. The additional points of abatement in Quebec are to allow that province to collect 
revenue to pay for certain programs that are paid for in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government in other provinces. The Federal Government also reduces its rate of corpo- 
ration income tax on taxable income of corporations earned in the provinces. The reduc- 
tion was 9 p.c. of taxable income earned in any province except Quebec and 10 p.c. of 
taxable income earned in Quebec for the years from 1962 to 1967. The additional 1-p.c. 
reduction in respect of taxable income earned in the Province of Quebec for these years 
was to compensate for the additional tax levied by the province during this period on 
corporation income to provide grants to universities. These provincial grants replaced 
federal grants which in other provinces were paid to the universities by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Canadian Universities Foundation. Starting in 1967, with the termina- 
tion of direct federal financial assistance to universities, the abatement of the federal rate 
of corporation income tax is 10 p.c. of taxable income in all provinces. The Federal 
Government also abates the federal estate tax otherwise payable by 75 p.c. in respect of 
property situated in a province that levies its own death tax. f 


These reductions in federal income tax and estate tax do not apply to the Yukon 
Territory or the Northwest Territories or to income earned outside Canada. The Yukon 
and Northwest Territories do not impose income taxes or death taxes. 


The provincial tax rates are not restricted to the extent of the federal withdrawal. 
The constitutional position of the provinces permits them unlimited use of direct taxes 
for the raising of revenue for provincial purposes. However, in three provinces (Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and British Columbia), the provincial rates of income tax 
do not exceed the federal abatement. 


* The original agreement provided for abatements of 19 p.c. for 1965 income and 20 p.c. for 1966 income. How- 
ever, in 1964 the provinces were granted an additional two percentage points for 1965 income and four percentage 
points for 1966 income and in 1966 they were granted an additional four percentage points for 1967 and 1968 income. 


+ The original agreement was for a 50-p.c. abatement but at the conclusion of a federal-provincial conference in 
late 1963 it was increased to 75 p.c. in respect of deaths occurring after Mar. 31, 1964. Currently, only the estates 
of domiciliaries of British Columbia qualify for the full 75-p.c. abatement. Quebec and Ontario estates are tem- 
porarily eligible for only 50 p.c. because these two provinces have elected for the time being to take a payment from 
the Federal Government on account of the additional 25-p.c. abatement rather than to increase their succession duty 
rates. 
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As part of the current fiscal arrangements, the Federal Government has entered into 
tax collection agreements under which it collects the provincial personal income taxes for 
all provinces except Quebec and the provincial corporation income taxes for all provinces 
except Ontario and Quebec. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Taxes 
Individual Income Tax 


Personal income taxation in Canada is on the basis of residence rather than citizenship. 
Every individual who is resident in Canada at any time during a year is liable for the 
payment of income tax on all his ncome. Every non-resident individual who is employed 
or carries on business in Canada during a year is liable for tax on his income earned in 
Canada. The term “residence” is difficult to define simply but, generally speaking, it 
is taken to be the place where a person resides or where he maintains a dwelling ready at 
all times for his use. There are also extensions of the meaning of Canadian resident to 
include a person who has sojourned in Canada for an aggregate period of 183 days in a 
taxation year, or a person who was during the year a member of the Armed Forces of Canada 
or an ambassador, a high commissioner, or an officer or servant of Canada or of any one 
-of its provinces, or the spouse or dependent child of any such person. The extended 
meaning of residence also includes employees who go from Canada to work under certain 
international development assistance programs. 


The Canadian tax law uses the concepts “income” and “‘taxable income”. The income 
of a resident of Canada for a taxation year comprises his revenues from all sources inside 
or outside Canada and includes income for the year from all businesses, property, offices 
and employments. It does not include capital gains unless they arise out of the conduct 
of a business or as a result of an adventure in the nature of trade. 


In computing his income for a taxation year, an individual must include all dividends, 
fees, annuities, pension benefits, allowances, interest, alimony, maintenance payments and 
other miscellaneous sources of income. On the other hand, war service disability pensions 
paid by Canada or an ally of Her Majesty at the time of the war service, unemployment 
insurance benefits, compensation in respect of an injury or death paid under a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of a province and family allowances do not have to be included in the 
computation of income. 


In computing his income for a taxation year, an individual who is carrying on business 
may deduct business expenses including depreciation (called capital cost allowances), 
interest on borrowed money, reserves for doubtful debts, contributions to pension plans or 
deferred profit-sharing plans for his employees, bad debts, and expenses incurred for 
scientific research. In general, no deductions are allowed in computing income from salary 
and wages, although there are exceptions such as travelling expenses of employees who 
have to travel as they perform their work (such as employees on trains), union dues, 
alimony payments and contributions to registered pension plans. Individuals may deduct, 
within limits, amounts set aside to provide a future income under registered retirement 
savings plans. Students attending universities, colleges, high schools, public schools or 
certain other certified educational institutions in Canada may deduct their tuition fees if 
they exceed $25 per annum. Students in full-time attendance at universities outside 
Canada may deduct their tuition fees. 


Having computed his income, the individual then calculates his taxable income by 
deducting certain exemptions and deductions. These exemptions and deductions are as 
follows: for single status, $1,000; for married status, $2,000; for dependent children under 
age 16, $300 per child; for other dependants (as defined in the law), $550 per dependant; 
where the taxpayer is 70 years of age or over, an additional $500; where the taxpayer is 
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blind or confined to a bed or a wheelchair, an additional $500; charitable donations, up to 
10 p.c. of income; and medical expenses, in excess of 3 p.c. of income. In lieu of claiming 
deductions for charitable donations and medical expenses, an individual may claim a 
standard deduction of $100. 


As already stated, an individual who is resident in Canada is taxed on his income from 
both inside and outside Canada. An individual who is not resident in Canada at any time 
during the year but who carries on business in Canada or who earns salary or wages in 
Canada is taxed only on the income earned in Canada. In computing taxable income 
earned in Canada, such a non-resident individual is allowed to deduct that part of the 
exemptions and deductions that may reasonably be attributed to the income earned in 
Canada. (A non-resident who derives investment income from Canada is taxed in a 
different way described on p. 1131.) An individual who ceases to be a resident of Canada 
during the year or who becomes a resident during the year so that he is resident for only 
part of the year will be subject to income tax in Canada on only that part of his income 
for the year received while he is resident in Canada. In these circumstances, the deductions 
from income permitted for determining taxable income will be the amount that may rea- 
sonably be considered as applicable to the period during which he is resident in Canada. 


A progressive schedule of rates is applied to taxable income, beginning at 11 p.c. on 
the first $1,000 of taxable income and increasing to 80 p.c. on taxable income in excess of 
$400,000. In addition, an old age security tax is levied on taxable income at the rate of 
4 p.c. with a maximum of $240 reached at $6,000 of taxable income. Starting in 1969, an 
additional tax, called a social development tax at the rate of 2 p.c. of taxable income with 
a maximum of $120, is imposed. For the years 1968, 1969 and 1970, there is also a tempo- 
rary surtax of 3 p.c. of the amount of basic tax in excess of $200. (‘‘Basic tax’’ is personal 
income tax, excluding the old age security tax, the social development tax and the temporary 
surtax and after deduction of the dividend tax credit but before the abatement for provincial 
income tax or the general tax reduction of 20 p.c. with a maximum of $20.) 


An individual is allowed to deduct certain amounts from his tax otherwise payable. 
These deductions are as follows: (1) Dividend Tax Credit—to partially eliminate the double 
taxation of corporate profits and to encourage participation in the ownership of Canadian 
companies, Canadian resident individuals are allowed to deduct from their income tax, but 
not from old age security tax or social development tax, an amount equal to 20 p.c. of the 
net dividends they receive from Canadian taxable corporations. (2) Foreign Tax Credit— 
foreign taxes paid on income from foreign sources may be deducted from Canadian income 
tax but the deduction may not exceed the Canadian tax related to such income. (3) Abate- 
ment under Federal-Provincial Arrangements—the federal basic tax otherwise payable on 
income of a resident of a province and on income earned in a province is reduced by 28 p.c. 
in all provinces except Quebec and by 50 p.c. in Quebec. (4) General Tax Reduction— 
all individuals may deduct from their tax an amount equal to the lesser of 20 p.c. of their 
basic tax or $20. 


To a very large extent, individual income tax is payable as the income is earned. Tax- 
payers in receipt of salary or wages have tax deducted from their pay by their employer 
and in this way pay nearly 100 p.c. of their tax liability during the calendar year. The 
balance of the tax, if any, is payable at the time of filing the tax return on or before Apr. 30 in 
the following year. Persons with more than 25 p.c. of their income from sources not subject 
to tax deductions must pay tax by quarterly instalments throughout the year and returns 
must be filed on or before Apr. 30 in the following year. Farmers and fishermen pay two 
thirds of their tax on or before Dec. 31 each year and the remainder on or before Apr. 30 
in the following year. 
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The following statement shows what taxpayers pay (1970) at various levels of income. 
In calculating these taxes it has been assumed that all taxpayers take the standard deduction 
of $100 and no allowance has been made for the 20-p.c. dividend tax credit. 


Income Taz 
including Social Old Age 


Development Taz Security 
Status Income and Surtaz Taz 
$ $ $ 
Single taxpayer—no dependants.............0.00 1,200 11 4 
1,500 43 16 
2,000 97 36 
2,500 174 56 
3,000 255 76 
5,000 661 156 
10,000 1,989 240 
20,000 6,094 240 
50,000 21,688 240 
100,000 52,475 240 
Married taxpayer—no dependants.............ee 2,200 11 4 
2,500 43 16 
3,000 97 36 
5,000 447 116 
10,000 1,684 240 
20,000 5,630 240 
50,000 21,121 240 
100,000 51,805 240 
Married taxpayer—two children under age 16.... 2,800 11 4 
3,000 32 12 
5,000 330 92 
10,000 1,524 240 
20,000 5,352 240 
50,000 20,782 240 
100,000 51, 403 240 


The income taxes shown above are the combined federal and provincial taxes in 
provinces where the provincial tax is the same as the federal abatement (i.e., in Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario and British Columbia). In Quebec, the provincial tax 
approximates the amount of the federal abatement; in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provincial tax exceeds the abatement. 


Corporation Income Tax 


The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon the income from everywhere in the world of 
corporations resident in Canada and upon the income attributable to operations in Canada 
of non-resident corporations carrying on business in Canada. In computing their income, 
corporations may deduct operating expenses including municipal real estate taxes, reserves 
for doubtful debts, bad debts, and interest on borrowed money. They may not deduct 
provincial income taxes other than provincial taxes on income derived from mining opera- 
tions. (For this purpose ‘‘income from mining operations” is specially defined.) 


Regulations covering capital cost allowances (depreciation) permit taxpayers to deduct 
over a period of years the actual cost of all depreciable property. The yearly deductions 
of normal capital cost allowances are computed on the diminishing balance principle. 
(Taxpayers engaged in farming and fishing may choose between this and the straight-line 
method.) Published regulations establish a number of classes of property and maximum 
rates. There is provision for recapture of any amount deducted in excess of the ultimate 
net capital cost of any asset. 


Accelerated depreciation (full write-off in two years) is allowed in respect of structures 
and equipment acquired in the period Apr. 27, 1965 to Dec. 31, 1973 to prevent water 
pollution and in the period Mar. 13, 1970 to Dec. 31, 1973 to prevent air pollution. Accel- 
erated depreciation (full write-off in four years) is also allowed in respect of new buildings or 
other structures for storing grain on a farm and in respect of machinery designed for drying 
grain on a farm acquired in the period July 1, 1969 to Dec. 31, 1969. Accelerated deprecia- 
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tion is also allowed for the capital cost of a new manufacturing or processing facility in 
respect of which a development grant is paid under the Area Development Incentives Act. 
To be eligible, facilities must be brought into commercial production by the end of 1971. 
The capital cost allowances that could otherwise be claimed in respect of commercial build- 
ings constructed during the period June 4, 1969 to Dec. 31, 1970 are deferred. For projects 
commenced between Mar. 12, 1970 and the end of 1970, the deferment will apply to the 
construction costs incurred up to the end of 1971. The deferment applies in the taxation 
year in which the costs are incurred and in the next taxation year. Housing, buildings 
constructed for operation of public utilities or transportation services other than office 
buildings, and buildings for manufacturing and for farming or fishing are excluded. 


Expenditures on scientific research related to the business of the taxpayer may be 
written off for tax purposes in the year when incurred. 


Taxpayers operating mines, oil wells, gas wells and wells for extracting potash by the 
solution method are allowed a depletion allowance, usually computed as a percentage of 
profits derived from mineral, oil or gas production, which continues as long as the mine or 
well is in operation. This allowance is in addition to capital cost allowances on buildings, 
machinery and similar depreciable assets used by the taxpayer and the deduction of explora- 
tion and drilling expenses. Taxpayers operating timber limits receive an annual allowance, 
sometimes called a depletion allowance. This is a ratable proportion of the amount in- 
vested in the limit and is based on the amount of timber cut in the year. When the amount 
invested in the limit has been recovered, no further allowance is given. 


In computing taxable income, corporations may deduct dividends received from other 
Canadian taxpaying corporations and also from foreign corporations in which the Canadian 
corporation has at least 25 p.c. stock ownership. Business losses may be carried back one 
year or forward five years and deducted in computing taxable income. Corporations may 
also deduct donations to charitable organizations up to a maximum of 10 p.e. of their income. 


The general rates of tax on corporate taxable income are 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income and 47 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations deriving 
more than one half of their gross revenue from the sale of electric energy, gas or steam pay 
tax on their taxable income from such sources at the rate of 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income and 45 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000.* Corporations that 
qualify as investment companies pay a tax of 18 p.c. on their taxable income. In addition 
to these rates, all corporations pay an old age security tax of 3 p.c. of taxable income, bring- 
ing their rates up to 21 p.c. and 50 p.c. (21 p.c. and 48 p.c. for the public utility companies 
and 21 p.c. for investment companies). 


On profits earned in 1968, 1969 and 1970, corporations must also pay a surtax of 3 p.c. 
of the amount of federal tax excluding old age security tax but before the abatement under 
federal-provincial fiscal arrangements referred to below. Starting in 1969, life insurance 
corporations have to pay a special 15-p.c. tax on a base related to their investment income. 
This is in addition to the normal corporation income tax. 


Corporations are allowed to deduct certain amounts from their tax otherwise payable. 
These deductions are as follows: (1) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from 
foreign sources may be deducted from Canadian income tax but the deduction may not 
exceed the Canadian tax related to such income. (2) Abatement under Federal-Provincial 
Fiscal Arrangements—corporations may deduct from their tax an abatement equal to 10 p.c. 
of their taxable income attributable to operations in each Canadian province. This abate- 
ment is to make room for the provincial income tax levied by each province. (3) Provincial 
Logging Tax—corporations may deduct from their tax an amount equal to two thirds of a 
provincial tax on income from logging operations not exceeding two thirds of 10 p.c. of 
the corporation’s income from logging operations in the province. (At present only Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia impose logging taxes—see p. 1138.) 


* 95 p.c. of the federal tax collected from these corporations is remitted to the provinces. 
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Income from the operation of a new mine, including income from wells for extracting 
potash by the solution method, is exempt from income tax during the first 36 months after 
coming into commercial production. 


Corporations are required to pay their tax (combined income, surtax and old age secu- 
rity tax) in monthly instalments. For taxation years starting after Nov. 30, 1969, corpora- 
tions have to begin their monthly tax payments in the first month of their taxation year 
and make their twelfth instalment by the last day of that year. Each monthly remittance 
will be equal to (a) one twelfth of the tax as estimated by the corporation at the rates for 
the year on its estimated taxable income for the year or, (6) in each of the first two months 
in the year an amount equal to one twelfth of the tax as estimated by it at the rates for the 
year on its taxable income for the second taxation year preceding the year, and in each of 
the next 10 months in the year an amount equal to one tenth of the amount remaining after 
deducting the amount paid in the first two months from the tax as estimated by it at the 
rates for the year on its taxable income for the immediately preceding year. Any balance 
of tax outstanding has to be paid by the last day of the third month following the close 
of the taxation year and the return for the year has to be filed by the last day of the sixth 
month following the close of the taxation year. 


Taxation of Non-residents 


A non-resident is liable for payment of income tax if he was employed or was carrying 
on business in Canada during a taxation year. The expression “carrying on business in 
Canada” includes (1) maintaining a permanent establishment in Canada, (2) processing 
goods even partially in Canada, and (3) entering into contracts in Canada. The taxable 
income of a non-resident individual derived from carrying on business in Canada or from 
employment in Canada is taxed under the same schedule of rates as Canadian resident 
individuals. Profits earned in Canada by a non-resident corporation carrying on business 
in Canada are taxed at the regular rates of corporation income tax and are also subject to 
an additional tax of 15 p.c. This additional tax is imposed on profits attributable to the 
branch after deducting therefrom Canadian federal and provincial income taxes and an 
allowance in respect of the net increase in capital investment in property in Canada. (Tax 
treaties with some countries provide certain exemptions from tax for remuneration for 
services performed in Canada by residents or employees of these countries. They also 
prohibit Canada taxing profits of a non-resident enterprise unless that enterprise has a 
permanent establishment in Canada.) 


Furthermore, the Income Tax Act imposes a tax at the rate of 15 p.c. on certain forms 
of income paid by residents of Canada to non-resident persons. It applies to interest (other 
than interest on government bonds issued after Apr. 15, 1966, interest on certain bonds 
issued before Dec. 20, 1960 and interest paid to certain exempt lenders), dividends, rentals, 
royalties, income from a trust or estate and alimony, and applies whether the income is paid 
to non-resident individuals or to corporations. The rate is reduced to 10 p.c. in the case 
of dividends paid by a company that has a degree of Canadian ownership* and is also 
10 p.c. on royalties from motion picture films. This non-resident tax is withheld at the 
source by the Canadian payer. Non-residents who receive only this kind of income from 
Canada do not file returns in Canada. 


Gift Tax 


The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon gifts. The Budget presented on Oct. 22, 1968 
announced an increase in the rates of gift tax and a change in the exemptions with respect 
to gifts made after that date. The rates now apply to a cumulative gift sum. A ‘‘cumula- 
tive gift sum” is the aggregate of the taxable value of all gifts made after Oct. 22, 1968, 
up to the end of the year for which tax is being calculated. The rates of tax range from 


* Generally, a rina is regarded as having a degree of Canadian ownership where 25 p.c. of its equity and 
voting shares are owned by Canadians and/or corporations controlled in Canada, or where the voting shares of the 
corporation are listed on a Canadian stock exchange and no more than 75 p.c. of its issued outstanding voting shares 
are owned by a non-resident alone or in combination with related persons. 
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12 p.c. on a cumulative gift sum of $15,000 or less to 75 p.c. where the cumulative gift sum 
exceeds $200,000. Gifts from a husband to his wife or from a wife to her husband are 
exempt. In addition, gifts up to $2,000 to any number of persons are exempt. 


Estate Tax 


The estate of a deceased person is subject to estate tax if its value exceeds $50,000. 
The tax applies to property passing, or deemed to pass, at death. Property “deemed to 
pass” includes such property as gifts made by the deceased within three years of his death, 
pensions or death benefits payable in respect of his death, and annuities purchased by the 
deceased. All the property of persons who were domiciled in Canada before their death 
must be taken into consideration no matter where that property is situated; for persons 
dying domiciled outside of Canada only their property situated in Canada is subject to tax. 


In computing the tax of a Canadian domiciliary, the value of the whole estate is first 
determined. Then the estate debts and certain expenses, such as funeral expenses, are 
deducted. The remainder is “aggregate net value’. 


If the aggregate net value of an estate is $50,000 or less, no tax is exacted. This 
figure of $50,000 is not a deductible exemption, but simply an amount at and below which 
no tax is levied. If an estate is valued at more than $50,000, it may or may not be taxable 
depending on the amount of the deductible exemptions, but in no case must the i reduce 
the value of the estate, after tax, to less than $50,000. 


Where the aggregate net value of an estate is more than $50,000 there may be deducted 
certain amounts in respect of bequests left by the deceased to his or her surviving spouse or 
children, or to charitable organizations in Canada. There is a complete exemption of the 
value of property left by the deceased in the form of an outright bequest to his surviving 
spouse or in the form of a settlement under which only the surviving spouse is entitled, 
during her (or his) lifetime, to receive all of the income of the settlement, or to receive periodic 
annual payments out of the income or capital, and under which only the surviving spouse 
may, during her (or his) lifetime, use or receive the capital. In the case where the surviving 
spouse is to receive periodic payments, the exemption cannot exceed the value of a capital 
sum that is determined by regulation to be sufficient to yield the amount of the periodic 
payment. The exemption is granted only if it is established that the surviving spouse has 
an indefeasible right to the bequest. 


There are also exemptions for bequests to children of the deceased. A bequest to a 
child over age 25 (if he is not infirm) is exempt to a maximum of $10,000. A bequest to a 
child aged 25 or under is exempt to the extent of a maximum of $10,000, plus $1,000 for 
each full year remaining until he is aged 26. If the average income of the child for the pre- 
vious three years is in excess of $5,000, the additional exemption is reduced by the excess. 
A bequest to an infirm, wholly dependent child is exempt to the extent of a maximum of 
$10,000, plus $1,000 for each full year remaining until he is aged 71. In all these cases, the 
exemption cannot exceed the value of the bequest. An indefeasible bequest to a charitable 
organization in Canada is also completely exempt. 


After these deductions from aggregate net value are made, the amount left is the 
“agoregate taxable value” to which the tax rates are applied. The first bracket of the 
rate schedule—from $0 to $20,000 of aggregate taxable value—has a zero rate, which in 
effect constitutes a basic exemption of $20,000. The next $20,000 of aggregate taxable 
value has a rate of 15 p.c. and so on up to the maximum rate of 50 p.c. on the aggregate 
taxable value in excess of $300,000. Gifts made by the deceased during his lifetime that 
were not included in the value of his estate but were in excess of the gift tax exemptions are 
added to the aggregate taxable value to the extent of the excess, as is the amount of gift 
tax that would be payable on this excess using rates in force at the time of his death. This 
is only for purposes of setting the rates of estate tax and an allowance is made in recognition 
of the gift tax paid on them. 
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From the tax so calculated may be deducted in the following order (1) a tax abatement 
in respect of property situated in a province that levies a succession duty, or in respect 
of foreign personal property transmitted in such a province, (2) a credit for gift tax paid 
on gifts made by the deceased in cases where the value of the property comprised in the 
gift has been included in computing the aggregate net value (e.g., where the gift has been 
made within three years of the death of the donor), (3) a credit for foreign death taxes, and 
(4) the “notch” credit. The “notch” credit has the effect of preventing the tax otherwise 
payable on an estate whose aggregate net value is immediately in excess of $50,000 from 
reducing the value after tax to less than $50,000; it also reduces the tax otherwise payable 
on an estate whose value falls in this ‘‘notch” area so that the tax actually payable will not 
exceed 50 p.c. of the difference between the aggregate net value and $50,000. The abate- 
ment referred to above is in recognition of provincial succession duties. It is a deduction 
of 75 p.c. from the federal estate tax otherwise payable in respect of property situated, or 
foreign personal property transmitted, in British Columbia, and of 50 p.c. in respect of such 
property in Ontario or Quebec (see p. 1126). 


Where an exemption from gift tax or estate tax in respect of a gift or bequest from a 
person to his spouse in the form of a trust or other settlement has been allowed, the property 
in the settlement at the time of the death of the spouse second to die is deemed to be prop- 
erty passing on her (or his) death. Where the estate tax on such property would have 
been abated in recognition of provincial succession duties at the time of the death of the 
spouse first to die, but was not abated because the property was exempt, an appropriate 
abatement is given at the time of the second death. 


In general, the provisions described above apply in respect of property passing on the 
death of a person who dies on or after Oct. 23, 1968. (For the provisions of the estate tax 
applicable in respect of property passing on the death of a person who died before Oct. 23, 
1968, see the 1968 Canada Year Book, pp. 1015-1016.) 


The property situated in Canada of a deceased person not domiciled in Canada is 
subject to estate tax at a flat rate of 15 p.c. No deduction is allowed against the assessed 
value of such property except for debts specifically chargeable to it. However, there is a 
special provision that exempts all such property of less than $5,000 value and also provides 
that the tax must not reduce the value of the property after tax to less than $5,000. (The 
Estate Tax Convention between Canada and the United States increases this figure to 
$15,000.) Where property is subject to provincial succession duty, the 15-p.c. tax is 
abated by 50 p.c. in the case of property subject to Ontario or Quebec duty and by 75 p.c. 
with respect to property subject to British Columbia duty. 


Excise Taxes 


The Excise Tax Act levies a general sales tax and special excise taxes. These taxes 
are levied on goods imported into Canada and on goods produced in Canada. They are 
not levied on goods exported. The sales tax, which is at the rate of 9 p.c., is levied on the 
manufacturer’s sale price of goods produced or manufactured in Canada or on the duty-paid 
value of goods imported into Canada. For alcoholic beverages and tobacco products, the 
sale price for purposes of the sales tax includes excise duties levied under the Excise Act 
(see p. 1134). An old age security tax of 3 p.c. is levied on the same basis as the 9-p.c. tax, 
bringing the total sales tax to 12 p.c. (The total sales tax on most building materials 
is 11 p.c.) 

Some goods are exempt from sales tax. Foodstuffs, drugs, electricity and fuels for 
lighting or heating are generally exempt, as are articles and materials used by public hos- 
pitals and certain welfare institutions. The products of farms, forests, mines and fisheries 
are, to a large extent, exempt as well as most equipment used in farming and fishing. Ma- 
chinery and equipment used directly in production and materials consumed or expended in 
production are not taxed. Also, a number of items are exempt from sales tax when pur- 
chased by municipalities. These and other exemptions are set forth in schedules to the 
Excise Tax Act. 
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A number of articles are subject to special excise taxes in addition to the sales tax. 
Where these are ad valorem taxes they are levied on the same price or duty-paid value 
as the general sales tax. Those levied at present are as follows:— 


LICE AW \ Ae cheatin og Cate SEO EM ER er EE CREO n CORG An CAKCOO OEE rInOS Porto cia. 3 cents per 5 cigs. 
Cigars foe ore a os eaeds fava anelecahe ieee sass eras tee OMe ratevcians bMS hearers Tol adeeseeermre ete 173 p.c. ad valorem 
Jewellery, including clocks, watches, articles of ivory, amber, shell, 

precious or semi-precious stones, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ 

products except gold-plated or silver-plated ware for the prepara- 


THOUS KOA MINEO) CLOOl Gye ClOIN <>, Boqoqaoe nano dpoSn cocoon boosoenEs 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Mh INCOR re athe rar cece Sete eee rd Sree acta cele GYRE ast ot See Meter ohe ete alah rere clee 10 cents per lighter 
Playin rican ds ster sireaaiil iow oes estima taneael ia orior eae aera eters 20 cents per pack 
RVC IOB 55 cyeretelaxs danced face tallat econ saoopey chatan soos five Slated exaotagans eves pane amma enctars ete the greater of $2 per radio 

or 15 p.c. ad valorem 

Phonographs:and television sets sayeeenestisetcie secrets ieee oleracea ister 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Electron tubes, priced under $5 per tube, not including television picture 

GITIO CSIs Marts ek cas cgaee he yatetaiatial ate gannieve ath ekenesaie ie laravalatont ate este rei ee imate 10 cents per tube 
Television set plecure tu bess cece ccres ose sere ates ukoapele ce eemolets ersten iaeccvate 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Slot machines—coin, disc or token-operated games or amusement de- 

EGOS ete eet ee ae yeas ten Etec er ha raiert face Seatagetesatexoneie cocaun smaamerene sae 10 p.c. ad valorem 
NY Cae Oiion ee ee RG CR TRL ROO ay eC OE RTA Cole a ae nt Sh asters ead 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Tobacco—pipe tobacco, cut tobacco and snuff................- eee ees 90 cents per lb. 


Tobacco pipes, cigar and cigarette holders and cigarette rolling devices 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Toilet articles, including cosmetics, perfumes, shaving creams, antisep- 
CALE SPAS CG tae so bee cle artic a Benes CMO CPE ae SERIES NOP On STG eT KOI 10 p.c. ad valorem 


Wines— 
Manufactured in Canada—* 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. absolute 


alcoholiby;v.olume sr aaeeit meee er eee LeeLee 25 cents per gal. 
Non-sparkling wines containing more than 7 p.c. absolute al- 

cohol by volume but not more than 40 p.c. proof spirit.... 50 cents per gal. 
Sparkling wines np vaetas cetake mene tape oroie are Mee beer owas uae $2.50 per gal. 

Additional tax applying to all wines whether imported or produced 

in Canada— 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. absolute al- 

coholibyvolumerw. ee anscta ven. eerie eames ce meee + cents per gal. 
Wines of all kinds containing more than 7 p.c. absolute al- 

cohol bye volumewesey as emits eerie eita itera eerie ton erences 5 cents per gal. 


Insurance premiums paid to British or foreign companies not authorized 

to transact business in Canada or to non-resident agents of author- 

LZedEBritishionf¢onelen COM panies yarn urticaria 10 p.c. of net premium for 
property, surety, fidelity 
and liability insurance. 
(Most other kinds of 
insurance are exempt. ) 


All the foregoing items, except insurance premiums, are also subject to the general 
sales tax of 9 p.c. and the old age security tax of 3 p.c. Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco are 
subject to further taxes, referred to as excise duties (see below). 


Excise Duties 


The Excise Act levies taxes (referred to as excise duties) on alcohol, alcoholic bever- 
ages and tobacco products produced in Canada. These duties are not levied on imported 
goods but the customs tariff on these products includes a levy to correspond with the duties 
levied on domestic production. These duties are not levied on goods exported. 


Spirits—The duties are on a proof-gallon basis. These duties do not apply to dena- 
tured alcohol intended for use in the arts and in industry, or for fuel, light or power, or for 
any mechanical purpose. The various duties are as follows:— 


On every gallon of the strength of proof distilled in Canada.............. eee $14.25 

On every gallon of the strength of proof used in the manufacture of— 
Medicines, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, etc.................... $1.50 per gal. 
ANS) NRO KOLO ASO ACMUCopeay NMP = 5 4hod0ucnboadohbaoddsoandosasassaunees 15 cents per gal. 
Spirits sold to a druggist and used in the preparation of prescriptions....... $1.50 per gal. 


Imported spirits when taken into a bonded manufactory in addition to 
other duties ied 03 Sai ose sh. aden e See eth tl oteeine oeakinc certains 30 cents per gal. 


* The customs tariff on wines includes a levy to correspond with these taxes on domestic production. 
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Canadian Brandy.—Canadian brandy, a spirit distilled exclusively from juices of native 
fruits without the addition of sweetening materials, is subject to a duty of $12.25 per proof 
gallon. 


Beer.—All beer or other malt liquor is subject to a duty of 42 cents per gallon. 


Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes —The excise duties make up nearly as large a part of the 
total tax on tobacco products as the special excise taxes already described. The rates are 
as follows:— 


On manufactured tobacco of all descriptions, except cigarettes................ 35 cents per lb. 
Cigarettes weighing not more than 3 lb. per thousand (nearly all of the ciga- 

TOLIES USEd In Canada areiol thisily PS) 55 caeeae steele eeitelncle ce eaeraere coe $4.00 per thousand 
Cigarettes weighing more than 3 lb. per thousand.................00eeeeeeees $5.00 per thousand 
Carsten ee ORE ee ee NA ee ees ee ee aids ae a wey $2.00 per thousand 


Canadian raw leaf tobacco when sold for CONSUMPLLON hares cole oer ate ae 10 cents per lb. 


Combined Effect of Excise Taxes and Excise Duties on Tobacco Products 


Bringing together the taxes imposed on tobacco products under the Excise Tax Act 
and the duties imposed under the Excise Act gives the following total taxes:— 


WIPATeLUCSIoe ieee pone een $10.00 per thousand (20 cents per pack of 20 cigarettes) plus the 
12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price 

Manufactured tobacco............. $1.25 per lb. plus the 12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s 
sale price 

LOT roe Re ae Soi Se Aenea $2.00 per thousand plus the 173-p.c. special excise tax and the 


12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’ s sale price. 


Customs Duties* 


Most goods imported into Canada are subject to customs duties at various rates as 
provided by tariff schedules. Customs duties, which once were the chief source of revenue 
for the country, have declined in importance as a source of revenue to the point where they 
now provide less than 10 p.c. of the total. Quite apart from its revenue aspects, however, 
the tariff still occupies an important place as an instrument of economic policy.’ 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, namely, British Preferential, 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General. The British Preferential rates are, with some excep- 
tions, the lowest rates. They are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped 
directly to Canada from countries within the Commonwealth. Special rates lower than 
the ordinary preferential duty are applied on certain goods imported from designated 
Commonwealth countries. 


The Most-Favoured-Nation rates apply to goods from countries that have been 
accorded tariff treatment more favourable than the General Tariff but which are not entitled 
to the British Preferential rate. Canada has Most-Favoured-Nation arrangements with 
almost every country outside the Commonwealth. The most important agreement pro- 
viding for the exchange of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


The General Tariff applies to imports from countries not entitled to either the Pref- 
erential or Most-Favoured-Nation treatment. Few countries are in this category and, in 
terms of trade coverage, are negligible. 


In all cases where the tariff applies there are provisions for drawbacks of duty on 
imports of materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of 
these drawbacks is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers of similar goods. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consump- 
tion” drawbacks. These apply to imported materials used in the production of specified 
classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 

The tariff schedules are too lengthy and complicated to be summarized here but the 
rates that apply on any particular item may be obtained from the Department of National 
Revenue, which is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 


* See also p. 1109, 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Taxes 


All of Canada’s ten provinces impose a wide variety of taxes to raise the revenue 
necessary for provincial purposes. All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals 
and corporations resident within their boundaries or deriving income from activities or 
operations carried out therein. Only the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec impose special 
taxes on corporations in addition to income tax and only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia impose a tax on property passing at death; the remaining provinces 
receive payment from the Federal Government of their 75-p.c. share of estate tax levies. 
Under the terms of the existing federal-provincial fiscal arrangements, the Federal Govern- 
ment makes “equalization payments” to some provinces in recognition of the fact that 
the potential tax yield in those provinces, measured on a per capita basis, is lower than 
the national per capita tax yield. For some provinces, the equalization payments constitute 
a very important source of revenue. 

Some of the more important provincial levies are reviewed briefly on this and follow- 
ing pages. 


Individual Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals who reside within their boundaries 
or who earn income therein. In nine of the ten provinces, these taxes are computed as a 
percentage of federal “‘basic tax’. As previously explained, ‘‘basic tax”’ is federal income 
tax (excluding old age security tax and the social development tax) otherwise payable at 
full federal rates before the abatement under the federal-provincial fiscal arrangements 
and before allowance for the federal tax reduction passed in 1966. These provincial taxes 
are collected by the Federal Government on behalf of these provinces. In Quebec, pro- 
vincial income tax is levied at graduated rates that progress from 5.5 p.c. on the first $1,000 
of taxable income to a maximum of 40.0 p.c. on the excess over $400,000. In addition, 
a 6-p.c. surtax was levied for the taxation years 1968, 1969 and 1970. The determination 
of taxable income for Quebec tax is based on exemptions and deductions which, with the ex- 
ception of deductions for dependent children eligible for family allowances,* are similar to 
those for federal tax. Quebec taxpayers whose net income does not exceed $4,000 if married 
or in a situation recognized as equivalent and $2,000 in other cases are exempt from pay- 
ment of the tax. If the taxpayer’s income exceeds such amounts, the tax to be paid will 
not reduce his income to less than $4,000 or $2,000 as the case may be. The Province of 
Quebec collects its own tax. 


The percentages that provincial income tax liability is of federal ‘‘basic tax’”’ for 1970 
are: Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia each 28 p.c., 
Newfoundland and Alberta 33 p.c., Saskatchewan 34 p.c., New Brunswick 88 p.c., Manitoba 
39 p.c. and Quebec approximately 50 p.c. 


Corporate Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the profits of corporations derived from activities carried 
out within their boundaries. In all provinces except Ontario and Quebec, the provincial 
tax imposed on taxable income in the province is determined on the same basis as for federal 
income tax. In Ontario and Quebec, the determination of taxable profits for purposes of 
provincial tax follows closely the federal rules. Six of the ten provinces levy corporate 
income taxes at rates in excess of the 10-p.c. abatement allowed by the Federal Government. 
The rate that applies in Saskatchewan and Alberta is 11 p.c., in Ontario and Quebec, 12 p.c. 
and in Newfoundland and Manitoba, 13 p.c. All provinces except Ontario and Quebec 
have signed agreements for the collection of the corporate income taxes by the Federal 
Government. 


* Quebec has a family allowance program which supplements the federal program; it provides for half-yearly 
allowances that range from $15 for one child to $142.50 for six, and an extra $35 for each child after the sixth. The 
nay tn is in lieu of exemptions for provincial income tax purposes for children eligible for family allowances. 

ee also p. 390. 
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Taxes on Alcoholic Beverages and Tobacco 

Generally speaking, the sale of spirits in all provinces is made through provincial 
agencies operating as boards or commissions which exercise monopolistic control over 
alcoholic beverages. The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is the effective 
means of taxation. Beer and wine may be sold by retailers or government stores, depending 
on the province, but in all cases these sales contribute to provincial revenues. The Prov- 
ince of Prince Edward Island imposes a tax of 10 p.c. on all beer, wine and spirits sold at 
retail, collected under authority of the Health Tax Act, and in Newfoundland a tax of 
7 p.c. is imposed at retail level. 


All provinces except British Columbia impose special retail taxes on the sale of tobacco 
products. The rates of tax on cigarettes are as follows: Newfoundland, 3 cent per cigarette; 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, 
sths cent per cigarette; and Saskatchewan and Alberta, ssths cent per cigarette. In 
addition, the provinces impose special taxes on cigars and cut tobacco. 


Retail Sales Taxes 


Retail sales taxes are levied on the final purchaser or user and are collected by the 
retailer. All provinces except Alberta levy this type of tax at rates as follows: Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, 7 p.c.; New Brunswick and Quebec, 8 p.c.; 
and Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 5 p.c. These direct levies 
apply to tangible taxable commodities sold, with varying exemptions, for consumption 
in the province and to a few selected services, for example: to telephone services in all 
provinces; in Quebec, to telecommunications, meals and hotel and motel charges; in Prince 
Edward Island, to laundry and dry cleaning services, to accommodations, and to repair and 
installations labour; in New Brunswick, to telecommunications, to meals and hotel and 
motel charges and to laundry and dry cleaning charges; and in Manitoba, to a broad range 
of services including dry cleaning, furniture repairs, motel accommodation, etc. The sales 
taxes do not apply to goods sold for delivery in other provinces or to exported commodities. 
All provinces imposing sales taxes provide comprehensive exemptions for foodstuffs and 
drugs; in Quebec, pharmaceutical products are exempt only when sold on prescription. 


Amusement Taxes 


Each of the provinces with the exception of Newfoundland, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia has a tax on admission to places of entertainment. In Quebec, this 
tax is payable on race course admissions only. In addition, there is generally a licence fee 
imposed on the operator or owner of these amusement places. The tax on admissions is 
within the range of 5 p.c. to 15 p.c. 


Gasoline and Diesel Fuel Oil Taxes 

Each of the ten provinces imposes a tax on the purchase of gasoline by motorists and 
truckers. The rates vary from 13 cents per gallon in British Columbia to 21 cents in 
Prince Edward Island and 25 cents in Newfoundland. The amount of tax borne by one 
gallon of motor vehicle fuel in each province is as follows:— 


Diesel Diesel 

Gasoline Fuel Gasoline Fuel 
cts cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland........ 25 25 Ontanloteeen eevee 18 24 
Prince Edward Island! 21 21 Manttobati... a..seen 17 20 
NOVS Bedtiaics ccccce 21 27 Saskatchewan!,....... 19 21 
New Brunswick....... 20 23 Alberta. Aescoe teeta 15 175 
Cnebeotsee Fa. Seen. 19 25 British Columbia..... 13 15 


1 Gasoline and diesel fuel used by primary producers—farmers, fishermen, manufacturers and processors—are 
exempt from tax as are also gasoline and motor fuel used by owners or operators of registered pleasure craft and ski- 
tows, and that used by consumers engaged in the construction of the Northumberland Strait Crossing. = Some 
relief from taxation is given where gasoline or fuel oil is used for farming, manufacturing, commercial fishing and in 
stationary engines. 3 Exemptions are allowed on purple fuel used in operating agricultural machinery, farm 
trucks and municipal fire apparatus, and in trapping, fishing and prospecting. 4 Gasoline and diesel fuel used 
by farmers in farm machinery and trucks are exempt from tax. 5 Three cents less for domestic heating. 
Generally, fuel oil used for agricultural and industrial purposes is taxed at three cents per gallon. 
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The British Columbia net tax rate (after refund) on gasoline used in logging trucks 
off highway, in power units of motor vehicles for stationary industrial use, and in vehicles 
used by amputees, paraplegics and certain war disability pensioners is one cent per gallon. 
Gasoline coloured purple for certain off-highway use (including marine) and motor fuels, 
being any fuel except gasoline not consumed on provincial highways, are also taxed at one 
cent per gallon. Fuel oil used for heating purposes is taxed at one half cent per gallon. 


Motor Vehicle Licences and Fees 


Each province levies a fee on the annual registration of motor vehicles, which is com- 
pulsory. Upon registration, a vehicle is issued with licence plates. The rates of fee vary 
from province to province and, in the case of passenger cars, may be assessed on the weight 
of the vehicle, the wheel base, the year of manufacture, the number of cylinders of the 
engine, or at a flat rate. The fees for commercial motor vehicles and trailers are based on 
the gross weight for which the vehicle is registered, i.e., the weight of the vehicle empty 
plus the load it is permitted to carry. Every operator or driver of a motor vehicle is re- 
quired to register periodically and pay a fee for a new driver’s licence. The licences are 
valid for periods of from one to five years and the fees vary from $1 to $7 a year. 


Taxes on Mining Operations 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island levy taxes of various kinds on mining 
operations. All provinces except Prince Edward Island and Alberta impose a tax on the 
income of firms engaged in mining operations in general or in specific kinds of mining 
operations. The Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
(gas, oil and potash only) impose a tax on the assessed value of minerals or a flat rate per 
acre of mining property. Quebec levies a tax on the economic value of the ore at the pit- 
head, ranging between 9 and 15 p.c., depending on volume. Ontario imposes a tax on the 
profit on the assessed value of minerals and a flat rate per acre of mining property. Mani- 
toba imposes a flat rate of 15 p.c. if mining income exceeds $50,000. The British Columbia 
mining tax rate is 15 p.c. on net income from mining in excess of $10,000. 


Tax on Logging Operations 


The Provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia levy a tax on the income from 
logging operations of individuals, partnerships, associations or corporations engaged in this 
activity. In Quebec and Ontario the rate is 10 p.c. and in British Columbia 15 p.c. on net 
income where in excess of $10,000 (in Quebec and British Columbia if the net income is 
greater than $10,000 the whole amount is taxable with no basic exemption). In Ontario 
and Quebec one third and in British Columbia 20 p.c. of the tax is allowed as a deduction 
from provincial corporate income tax or, in Quebec, from the provincial income tax; two 
thirds of the provincial tax is deductible from federal income tax. 


Business Taxes 


The Province of Quebec imposes a tax of one fifth of 1 p.c. on paid-up capital of corpora- 
tions and Ontario levies a similar tax at the rate of one tenth of 1 p.c. 


The Province of Quebec has a place-of-business tax, which is generally $50 but is re- 
duced to $25 when the paid-up capital is less than $25,000; in the case of loan companies, 
the tax is $100 when fixed capital exceeds $100,000. , 


Both Ontario and Quebec levy special taxes on certain kinds of companies such as banks, 
railway companies, express companies, trust companies and sleeping-car, parlour-car and 
dining-car companies. In Ontario, these special taxes (except the tax payable by insurance 
corporations calculated on gross premiums) and the paid-up capital tax are payable over 
and above the corporation income tax. 
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The Province of Prince Edward Island charges special annual licence fees to most 
insurance companies, banks, acceptance companies, chain theatres and chain stores, steam- 
ship companies, telephone, telegraph and electric light companies and brokers, as well as 


nominal licence fees to other incorporated companies, the latter being similar to filing fees 
in other provinces. 


Land Transfer Taxes 


Ontario levies a tax based on the price at which ownership of land is transferred; one 
fifth of 1 p.c. is imposed on the purchase price up to $25,000 and two fifths of 1 p.c. on any- 
thing in excess of that amount. In Alberta, a registration fee is charged proportional to 
the assessed value of the land; $5 for the first $1,000 and $1 for each additional $1,000 up to 
$25,000 and two fifths of 1 p.c. in excess of that amount. In addition, there is an Assurance 
Fund fee charged on transfers of mortgages on the difference between the old purchase 
price and the new purchase price at the rate of $2 per $1,000 up to $5,000 and $1 for each 
additional $1,000. British Columbia and Saskatchewan do not have a land transfer tax 
but have an equivalent in land title fees which are based on land values. 


Tax on Security Transfers 


The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec levy a tax on the sale price of securities trans- 
ferred; the rates in both provinces are:— 


Shares sold, transferred or assigned valued at— 


WirderiSlee me een tanto eee Aen ee cette Voth of 1 p.c. of value 

SLO G4 DS see Nec tte aeneaios sie dete tee areiseilers cs ; cent per share 

SV BstOLS Laer ten Gee com Pree rtoeht vee Meera eens 1 cent per share 

S ZOOS OUR erie site Bombo fereeers iaeitin eter slonone ee 2 cents per share 

SHOOIS: 7 Diao lsthsn seltatetartaayarcroaislaraie: steloetese ste 3 cents per share 

ST DitOrS 1 DOr rate vee sere srarncrerke ares eee 4 cents per share 

(Oxmaet WA eS Set ies cmd ona neon od aoonenton 4 cents per share plus Moth of 1 p.c. of value 


in excess of $150 


Merctaveter sta tey terete leis sais. arerereicks 3 cents for every $100 or fraction thereof of 
par value. 


Tax on Premium Income of Insurance Companies 


All ten provinces impose a tax of 2 p.c. on the premium income of insurance companies 
relative to risks incurred in the province. Saskatchewan imposes a tax of 1 p.c. on the 
motor vehicle premium income of insurance companies to finance a comprehensive high 
school driver-training program. 


Succession Duties 


Only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy succession duties. 
These duties are a tax upon the right to succeed to property and are assessed upon the 
interest or benefit passing at death to an heir or beneficiary. The three provinces impose 
succession duties on all property situated in the province belonging to the deceased and 
passing at his death whether the deceased was domiciled in the province or elsewhere. 
Personal property, wherever situated, of a person dying domiciled within the province is 
also liable if passing to a successor resident or domiciled in the province. 


The rates of succession duty are generally governed by the value of the estate, the 
relationship of the beneficiary to the deceased and the amount going to any one person. 
In British Columbia, exemptions allowed in determination of the estate value also vary 
according to the relationship to the deceased. The rate of tax increases as the degree of 
relationship between the deceased and his successor becomes more remote. 
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Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, while not imposing succession duties, each receives 75 p.c. of 
the Federal Government estate tax levied on property situated within its borders. In both 
Saskatchewan and Alberta the share of estate tax is rebated in full where the deceased was a 
bona fide resident of the province and up to 75 p.c. of the share of estate tax for a deceased 
domiciled out of the province whose beneficiary is domiciled in the province. 


Provincial Property Taxes 


In unorganized (non-municipal) areas, British Columbia levies property taxes at 
varying rates according to class for provincial revenue. Improved forest and tree-farm 
lands are taxed at 1 p.c. of assessed value; farm land at one half of 1 p.c.; wild land at 3 p.c.; 
coal land at 2 p.c. (non-operating) or 7 p.c. (operating); and timber land at 1} p.c. In 
unorganized (non-municipal) areas, Ontario levies a property tax of 13 p.c. of assessed 
value; the minimum annual tax in respect of any land is $6. New Brunswick levies a tax 
of $1.50 per $100 market value assessment on all land and buildings in the province and a 
similar tax on business occupancy, to finance education, health, welfare and justice services. 


Race Track Taxes 


Ontario levies a tax on operators of race meets and on holders of winning tickets issued 
under the pari-mutuel system. Holders of winning tickets must pay a tax equal to 7 p.c. 
of the amount that would be payable to them if no percentage were deducted by the person 
holding the race meet. A number of other provinces levy a pari-mutuel tax on money 
bet in the province on horse races; in Newfoundland the rate is 11 p.c., in Prince Edward 
Island 113 p.c., in Nova Scotia 11 p.c. on the first $400,000 wagered and a reduced percent- 
age on any additional money wagered (some of this money is refundable to the individual 
race tracks), in New Brunswick 11 p.c. less commission of 8 p.c., in Manitoba 10 p.e. less 
commission of 15 p.c., in Alberta 5 p.c., in Saskatchewan 10 p.c., and in Quebec 7 p.c. on 
ordinary pools and 9 p.c. on special pools (quinella and daily-double). In British Columbia 
the tax is 12 p.c. but the province returns 23 p.c. of money bet to horsemen and track 
operators for purses, etc. 


Miscellaneous Provincial Taxes 


In Newfoundland a tax of 7 p.c. is levied on premiums paid for all types of insurance 
except life, accident and sickness, and marine; and a telegraph tax is levied on companies 
operating cables or wireless stations between Newfoundland and points outside the province 
at the yearly rate of $4,000 a cable or station. 


In Prince Edward Island a fire marshal’s tax is levied at the rate of 2 of 1 p.c. on 
premiums paid for fire insurance. In Nova Scotia a fire marshal’s tax is levied at the rate 
of one half of 1 p.c. on premiums paid for fire insurance in the province. A tax is also 
levied on long-distance telephone calls at the rate of five cents on the first 50 cents with a 
five-cent minimum and five cents on each additional 50 cents, applying only to calls made 
within the province. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxes 


The municipalities in Canada levy taxes on the owners of property situated within 
their jurisdiction according to the assessed value of such property. Methods of determining 
assessed value vary widely but for taxation purposes it is generally considered to be a 
percentage of the actual value or, as in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, of the actual 
market value. The revenues from such taxes are used generally to pay for street main- 
tenance, schools, police and fire protection, snow removal in certain communities and other 
community services; in New Brunswick the municipal levy is used only for property service. 
Special levies are sometimes made on the basis of street frontage to pay for local improve- 
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ments to the property, such as sidewalks, roads and sewers. Not only is there a widespread 
difference in the bases used for property tax but there is also a wide variety of rates applied, 
depending on the municipality. 


In addition to the taxes described above, municipalities usually impose a charge for the 
water consumption of each property holder or a water tax based upon the rental value of the 
property occupied. In New Brunswick, utilities (water, domestic sewerage and treat- 
ment, and electric power) must be financed on a user-charge basis; a part of the water 
budget may be transferred to the general budget on a hydrant-rental basis or a percentage 
of the budget, depending on the size of the municipal population. ‘There are no municipal 
income taxes although certain localities have retained the use of a poll tax. In Newfound- 
land, Quebec and Saskatchewan, municipalities are empowered to levy an amusement 
tax on the admission of persons to places of entertainment, although the amusement tax is 
generally a provincial preserve (see p. 1137). Electricity and gas are taxed at the consumer 
level in some western municipalities and in some New Brunswick municipalities, and coal 
and fuel oil for heating purposes are chargeable in urban areas of Newfoundland. ‘Tele- 
phone subscribers are subject to a special levy in Montreal and certain Ontario munici- 
palities impose a tax on the gross receipt of telephone companies. 


In most municipalities, a tax is levied directly on the tenant or the operator of a 
business. In general, business tax rates are lower than those applying to property. In 
New Brunswick, business assessment is equal to the value of the real property occupied 
for business purposes. Three bases of assessment are in use—a fraction of the property 
assessment, the annual rental value of the premises, or the area of the premises. Certain 
municipalities may charge a licence fee instead of a business tax but others charge both a 
licence fee and a business tax. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Levies 


These are not generally referred to as taxes but they are similar to taxes in many ways. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A national program of unemployment insurance operates in Canada. Essentially, 
it provides relief to those qualified persons who temporarily find themselves without work. 
It is administered by a federal commission appointed for this purpose and financed by 
equal contributions from employers and employees plus a contribution from the Federal 
Government. The amount paid into the fund by employee and employer is directly pro- 
portional to the weekly wages of the employee. The rates of contributions, together 
with statistics on the operation of the program, are given at pp. 880-884. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Legislation in force in all provinces provides compensation for personal injury suffered 
by workmen as a result of industrial accidents. In general, these provincial statutes 
establish an accident fund administered by a Board to which employers are required to 
contribute at a rate proportional with the hazards of the industry. See also pp. 884-885. 


Hospital Insurance 


A federal-provincial hospital insurance plan has been adopted by each of the ten 
Canadian provinces. Under this arrangement, the Federal Government pays approxi- 
mately one half of the cost of hospitalization for patients who are participants under the 
plan. The provinces meet the remainder of the cost. Provincial revenues for this purpose 
are raised by various means. The Province of Quebec has increased its personal and 
corporation income tax. Certain provinces require the deduction of a monthly premium 
from the wages of their residents as a contribution or premium for the plan. In such 
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provinces non-salaried people must also pay the premium directly if they wish to be covered 
by the plan. In some other provinces the proceeds of a retail sales tax are earmarked in 
whole or in part for the support of the hospital plan. See also pp. 335-337. 


Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 


In 1966, the Canada Pension Plan, a compulsory government-operated pension pro- 
gram, was introduced whereby each contributor builds up a right to a graduated pension, 
the amount of which is related to his earnings up to a certain level. This graduated benefit 
supplements the universal old age security pension which is paid out of tax revenues. 
It operates throughout the country except in the Province of Quebec where a similar pension 
plan is operated by the government of the province. Both plans have disability and sur- 
vivor benefits. They are described at pp. 374-378. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section contains financial statistics of the Federal Government 
prepared as far as possible in accordance with the classifications, concepts and definitions 
used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. These tables differ 
from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been extracted directly 
from the Canada Gazette. Detailed reports published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
provide reconciliations of revenue, expenditure and debt as set out in Subsections 1 and 2. 
The Canada Gazette presentation is included because there is interest in and use for informa- 
tion on this basis. 


Subsection 1.—DBS Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 3 shows details of net general revenue of the 
Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969. 


3.—Details of Net General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969 


Source 1968 1969 Source 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Taxes— Privileges, Licences and Per- 
Les mits— 
orporation!. ooo... .66+ eee 1,820,589 | 2,213,040 
Individual!................ 3)640,674 |p 413a2490\|)  \atural resources.+ 76-7 eee Ee 
On certain payments and Otheraee eee eee 11,515 16,300 
credits to non-residents... . 220,472 205,566 || Sales and services other than 
General Salest re ni: -.| 2,145,609 | 2,097,963 Ingbitublionale eee eee 198,047 229,173 
HELGE OA tele meal par Fines and penalties........... 6,138 5,568 
Alcoholic beverages....... 300,274 321,041 || Exchange fund profits........ 55, 189 84,510 
oe OPAC ei ace 460, 262 497,517 || Own enterprises.............. 189, 723 200, 253 
CNET sae aariet. svarreee cise 99,948 66, 148 : ; 
Cimon dice 746, 437 761,681 Bullion and COIna gee. seee soe 17,152 ae 
iistatetaxcs nee 102,192 112,377 Postal'senvice saad cals 327,224 363, 87 
Others eect once comes 12,024 9,428 || Other revenue................ 8,901 5,075 
Totals, Net General 
MP otalse Taxes semen eae 9,557,481 | 10,619,191 Revenue............. 10,375,662 | 11,614,327 


1 Includes old age security taxes. 


Table 4 gives details of the amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial 
governments, territories and local governments for the year ended Mar. 31, 1969, and 
Table 5 gives details of cost of services provided, by function, for the years ended Mar. 31, 
1968 and 1969. 
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5.—Details of Cost of Federal Services Provided, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969 


Function 


General (Government: Services. 200. g -nocenrts lo cen wantin evar cerebro 
Mrecutivesand adminigtrathvie secretin cee teenie nieecrncaiacierracicielete 
GOR ISIAUL VStar erotic rarstare ciete se. cua aleates vis Pherae ova ets aye etna cc ogee obe faereteboua ay satel testes atetttevescs atta eys 
Research planting andrstavisilCs seamen ie terreno minis en iechrdateiteteaitien 
(OR UtS geet ras Si Sree Otte MER Ee a IE Orin AGEs AIO aR Re En AE ODE als DNhoc oon 


Protection of Persons and Property... scc..6- en ccice «oc ise ieee cewre + clench ne cis eee 
Wa wrenlonce tren tiv s.s-caiseeccyercre ie aie suetore ere e nia tolerate ot erste Poses cer nster ofa egetsieta erebeyertio cactieveyaps 
(SOLE GEIONS Mess sarsss aie eioio soe elaravenenevote ehers eratorare crstete atest cbaras eine benereiers.ateiseaeetttes sere neers 
POL CS pProveGblonlanca errs crsi wala sere acaieiehe crstsreseies hovers dolmce choke ciara RGIS VEG, ce eteLeeteete ees 
OHS iro see OOO R an ODOR aan Ae ODI Ao oenht Mec nee Goto aa acant a 


Water 
Other 


WA OS pital Care . irs ie is eye: cals osa.3 sy xlaysveraierapaiestsvtys wre a (ate yese cn ahciels wieteiayereranelsia loys cratctans slsvejavazatone 
Generalheal tiene cee et OR e Nor ere eon Peel efoto tia CTS EE aie eee 
d2qh]oy bioyaVecN hs Rha eeu irons theo Aa arr cater ory em ToGo ROTC om OsenTaddee 
Medical dentaltandralliedesenvicesmemrnmae tine ite eee aerate ee teh eater 
IN Io eT CC Nyc ens a RPA coe REE picts Eerie ero D CORN AGG IO CIO et eA Poach Oetoee ne 


Social Welfare aes. \.ttcn tee (orue ss antes mmnarsms te eect disioph teases See eecatees cn osc atte 
OldsAve: Securitva Bund pensions: qe en sek en toe hae on ee eee aes 
Oldtaverdssis tances oairrcictrssk telat orstrree et Feet aero oe rate elgve eye eT eee ae 
PAT et Out ne Olina ciicccaceet etter ere aed Cra eat eit on eae 
Midktort he GIsabDledsa.c. cm aeoe Mera eo to cence a ele ii A eee 
Adutomtheiunempluyedmandiunemplovablese iinet tice ietaenireentacien et 
Hmployment services int. seep close ne sete oivaievcre baleleie staan eetentele siete aie te tracts 
Hamulyallowances sans ss eck 1 coe elite ne cc ete oc ET a ne ru serene 
TEES) OVS bests is 5 REDO OTIC OSCE S Aigo o SRR On OS MOREA Ren Arne is SRG Oot eed 
Win teriwOrkapro jects), ries cir aemmerreratie etss echo ia, $12 a, ate miey Navas eyesore tecalbenessetobere cea hurertete 
NCU EAlNINg An cure training ey -sreiwkers etorraie eae cten acre tia icles co cree 
Canada-Assistance' Plan yes saan tee nen Meier aac eeran cite nioe ee h are nation 
(GLAS os any een eect ee aN ERC a Oro One ped ety HDISE A RB ErS a oO SEO tien Ei teaoaee 


fetal aol Es BAC AUER ooo oka aete OL cen Mitt tolereae Doce ct een norco smerceien 


Universities ycolleces and other’schoolsissss- 4.5 see lonelier teenie te 
Punchasedimanpower tlrainin& Services. ae deme es letiore conection 
ESL ere crete Boe ice cca oo eate tovepecerce te ust VensR cto at nokta eae telape wr eNeea teeta neh auc arateroniterereterecolensie 


Natural Resources and Primary Industries......................00-2ec eee ee cece 
RTS Iatan Gig ani e ere teers necks re Mav eoeee eee: Tee eI rena rites erent 
Vika) gas Lisineteha wel le er SSO cyemicia Sit oc ots Bee BG AR in EE OOO SOMO ESO ana a ona eerie noon 
handsasettlementiandarricnl vuveveneeet erie niceties cr 
Mineralsiandtmines see cnet ered eas aoe ek oe cl re ene 
IWJALENITESOURCES Apes fersiaio cic cjerercksi toe serene vine rental setae coare s endirnys ieee ete eee oan sts 
COPA Sr eee ser ae orexctenct Bev, cbse Gus tamt acta ato hate cutee ay eho ain eine ats aac ee ome 


Trade‘and Industrial Developments). 022.0202. 0 .ccsin ee sine ocr odes mise eens 
National Capital Region Planning and Development............................ 
Defence Services ih. fv iiceccie dots cerstetetelsteiecotesiNeia steamers. 3 at sete ners eater 
Veterans’ Pensions and Other Benefits.................... cece cence cee eg gee 
Debt Charges (excluding retirements). .................. 0000: c cece e cence en ceees 


Commission on sale of securities and management charges..................++.- 
Amortization of discount on securities Sold). cc. eanseses-.cviccesseseeeeueee ae 


1968 
$000 


474, 674 
416,227 
21,565 
30,424 
6, 458 


219,303 
17, 148 
63,068 

118,855 
20, 232 


657, 433 
102,501 
145,613 
153, 997 
200,432 
46,548 

8,342 


617,829 
501,644 
6,416 
56,769 
53,000 


2,580,356 
1,388, 119 
8,896 
2,383 
9/719 
116, 886 
46, 283 
564,559 
9,733 
30,516 
112’ 861 
225,612 
64,789 


108,825 
33,587 
23,969 
51,269 


452,627 
71,508 
325,751 


55,368 


684, 450 
94,299 
23,925 

376, 965 
92,417 
27,591 
69, 253 


211,957 
22,879 
1,783,965 
401,039 
939, 695 
21,233 
10,166 
906,170 
2,126 


217,831 


1969 
$’000 


688, 033 
612,972 
34,578 
33,577 

6,906 


237,414 
18,517 
60, 822 

135, 647 
22,428 


592,765 
117,345 
111,511 
116,734 
171,640 
59, 682 
15, 853 


746, 660 
594,024 
6,703 
56,475 
56,492 
32,966 


2,852,144 
1,541,320 
3,370 
2,126 

10, 523 
128,714 
79,282 
616,111 
6, 467 
21,514 
109, 959 
257, 855 
74,903 


86,060 
28, 859 
29,025 
28,176 


592,495 
88,127 
402,550 
81,665 
20,153 


692,363 
83, 132 
24,392 

422,661 
64,448 
26,799 
70,931 


195,885 
19,928 
1,796,956 
427,897 
1,074,371 
27,064 


10,409 
1,036,898 


224,995 
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5.—Details of Cost of Federal Services Provided, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969 


—concluded 

Function 1968 1969 

$’000 $7000 
International Co-operation and Assistance....................00 0c cece eee eee 167,353 149, 214 
ERSTE N GIGUTES here eset yo cian oot 8.5 .eus rardonter a esies Minn pis re Oe ea oe ears satin 742,914 928,446 
Gxt zenshipyanc MMII A tON casts «ae seis vse ayo,eye sider aloes es aaa Mayerayetene creer viene oatare als 24,420 83,475 
PRX AAD IL MND LL AAT Soo ead (tall schet sora lt ore hate Suohs eens oceter dec: nrelagaiatar stu far otevoyaa tate Siatayeis,e2aleea ets ove 50,197 61,164 
Postal per vACen gece siatcsien atin erechyoteessere ae arate openntevoun ars tcolniatenseie olevmyaeterotea te Miia anetels aieeeie is 374, 168 430,608 
PEO (AMEN UAATT WE TING oe cara e rei watever Gia victoves eicionsiavanavaic @ieieieistesearaoroeravere trohewes Navoovarire Me 3,997 4,379 
Evousineiresearchand slum clearances ere. aure versie ern ans es ain Oninrereriial carats relates 15,514 30,022 
TEERET PENCE VATU CAS IIE W175, cravaligs atcha eaten Setaisne etek sche sastscsie enviar oreo meeiah em on comerttrere 10,156 7,275 
(OXEVEIS oc cco See SCHEAS SISO eo Cole Oe os i en ee Ee eS or ENP ON 264, 462 361,523 
WINCON GION Al TT TANSlOrs Laas laters wcrc wisn eee ae ioe coats eaversicisree eee era ate seo 791,947 927,873 
ROSE rO VINCI Ale Gro VeTNTMEN US cies acs ls cloyoveueray ei ni suciarsrcusva te aiituseveeseemove beiaaar shete Ceres ceeveistetens 748,031 880, 245 
SL EMCOFMIBI OSI CICS me aise cavcue arose Grapes aceasta tere Seuevere clete Sharron pa TeTaL Feveies Solera 81,747 81,744 
Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements.................0..00+- 555, 469 689,272 
Compensation due to withdrawal from joint programs 152, 965 186, 925 
Share OLmMcometaxconpowerllvilitiese sccm s seek wee Soe ee aecie ees rae 6,700 20, 984 
Grants in lieu of taxes on federal property (municipal purposes).............. 1,150 1,820 
Ror OCAly GO VELNINEN US: ait wives siz.scsteusye cues Byars bia tose Piayao apa cee vel or roman sere) Slelavere 43,916 47,628 
Grants gre wiOMGAxes cr ayia owtsd merciereretecai et ehst ote a OE Or He ee 42, 066 46,017 
Specialeorants 15 yersinectes os stect aya crctelagsic eke otoue sha atrioea Moms vesin ohe-wervesere aleene nae 1,850 1,611 
Totals; Cost of: Services: Provided inc. wascc ces Sos on aan erases 11,075,077 12, 233,499 


1 Conditional transfers are classified by function. 
ments, territories and local governments. 


See Table 4 for details of all transfers to provincial govern- 


Debt.—In Table 6, direct debt represents total liabilities less investments held for 
retirement of unmatured bonded debt, and indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct 


debt of other authorities by the Federal Government. 


Table 7 gives the gross bonded debt 


of the Federal Government and the average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 


1968-70, together with place of payment. 


6.—Direct and Indirect Debt (less Investments Held for Retirement of Unmatured Bonded 
Debt) of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1968 and 1969 


Nature of Debt 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 
Direct Debt 

LE(elno ACh oh N oy maria aera) acigee pmle ic o ebaain Or ole aida dia idle en ait Gee eta on ec acer 18,099,875 19, 260,958 
Less: investments held for retirement of unmatured bonded debt............... 8,140 6,378 
J Bien Crit hal Vestcy a8 het Os Weve cera, Gap Samy ie ae gece rie a aia ee CoeTE RRR SCRE TREC RRR Ce 18,091,735 19, 254, 580 
Short vermibreasulcyaDll isa. canerieereeCe aant ei atceh Besctitcaye ir, a obenccam ottattonetere 2,480,000 2,840,000 
FA COOUTMSTAN CEO LET PAV ADLER ayy cictasere colette enero rach oor ee eT aE Ee ee 2,328,760 2,252,148 
ANNIbY, Insurance and pension: ACCOUNTS... s crercleiciae csistaleis leis Avaraie tole vid clare myotatare wanes 9,052,968 10, 520,063 
Oy every vtey ow bh (especie dp hten rehearse ERT oth Me OR EO I CR eT eI OT 613, 639 555,047 

Totals, Direct Debt (less Investments Held for Retirement of Unma- 
Cured: Bonded Debt) ieee cco nes oss enteral mhrriovaeacmraiersaioie 32,567,102 35,421,838 

Indirect Debt 
(TATA LOCC ON GS tre CEng en Ae are oN yet eae SB eae ea ATO aus tiene mt oleaeinseieleuonegattste PO Teas 1,131,366 
GUAT AU Lee OND ADs OAUS Bae ternal mraenCiee Hrae erieiaie MOM nied ane marae ans araevor estou 438, 103 USSD 
Other Guarantees— 

Loans by lenders under Pt. IV of the National Housing Act 1954................ 20,209 21,116 
Insured loans under the National Housing Act 1954. ....... 0... ccc ece cece cece eee 6,311,000 6, 732,000 

Insurance guarantees and long-term financing under the Export Credits Insurance 
ENC Up Sor eet Ee te cr eae ins cat iS i en ta Gln cornnabe Sesiainetnu meta athyeeinseopleese 369, 3887 332,966 
Potalss Indirect deh tetas recy eye a cea eres casene ren sucks oaks ei npterstsistareisten 8,335,880 8,971,183 

Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Investments Held for Retirement 
or Unmatored Bonded: Debt) ies. cce. acccce canted eiuectrlucroeiminiiatscieschors 40, 902, 982 44,393,021 
PATACE MODE POL CAP LUA ce cate cwte the ayers on tale) sian veratslatacs sipVelsrae efe\eiely saternaleilelsl sfomraie + mlcraniese'e $ 1,570 1,682 
RUANE CHAO DEL CAD betel Sahoo sicint cictevlerntsts da terol bvess ie (o/avareovaysva soraveputeretavava deve goevepsestare $ 402 427 


Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition. 
tively. 


1 Excludes deposits maintained by chartered banks in the Bank of Canada and notes issued by the Canadian 
2 Based on estimated population of June 1, 1968 and 1969, respec- 
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7.—Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate, Term of 
Issue, and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1968-70 


Item 1968 1969 1970 
Bondedideb tree cercier ce eisai ae err eer eae eee ay $7000 | 18,099,875 19, 260, 958 19,742,140 
(Acy eragennterestMaten cement cr ca petetciots asi acite epee Gere it emer p.c 4,89 5.32 
Average beryayOLissue. sacar sce tyec ki toto eee arene yrs. 13.37 bss 
Place of Payment— 
(Gana atieee rere ee te ay Petree ee ees eer: $000} 17,939,521 18,818, 549 19,295,185 
ING ak OL ert es eh ern ee ee eed iis Sec one se 160, 354 266,733 265,003 
(Germany nara Mee ec Ret omen eee ann ened eee arts Le nee 67, 568 73,844 
AN BU yar revere asters ce ee wie dlesove azole aiaias tie crsetnsssytiscel steloie vi sterersitiece, eperece $s 108, 108 108, 108 


Subsection 2.—Public Accounts Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


The figures of Tables 8 and 10, giving details of revenue and of assets and liabilities, 
respectively, of the Federal Government for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1968-70, and 
the figures of Table 9, giving details of Federal Government expenditure for the years 


ended Mar. 31, 1968-70, are taken from the Canada Gazette. 


8.—Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-70 


Revenue 


Tax Revenue— ’ 
Customsamponbduties! (Neb) in.qs-0 0 oes eh eae 


EIXCISG CUTIES Mtn ce. netaie ce hirer eea wietanae 
IN COING CAKasas cetera setae Savane oe oc oe et 
POMS OM aU ee everett Aen sve Pichore cesar ene eeyepeiscrsterVousen aches 
Corporation’ cope se iar. te teiexayiteretertaYovahatatehe nerstsheie  evesersiegs 
On certain payments and credits to non-residents. 
Soctaledevelopmentmaxa tion meee tne ae 
Salesutaxd net) leave ae ace mie eee ae 
Estate tax, including succession duties................ 
Other taxestar trp ccc teerrnsatirt Bok arate Peer pe 


Totals, Tax Revenue.... 


Non-tax Revenue— 
Eos Oharteod Anns cauanceer oat tag Lae on sinew ae 


INGtUTMON INVES pen CSan. casero tse arose areca le 


cRotaleeNon=taxene Venere eria rete tere 


Grand Totals, Revenue.................... 


1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 
746, 437,351 761,681,095 818, 282, 786 
488 , 554,309 509, 287,828 518,844,479 


4,740, 635,053 

2,849,573, 8902 

1,670,589, 109 
220 , 472,054 


1,601,092, 631 
102,192, 358 
337,350,741 


5,592,037, 404 
3,356, 430 , 988? 
2,030,040, 413 
205 , 666,003 
63, 000,000 
1,569, 840,938 
112,377,045 
378,114,782 


6,945,593, 206 
4,085,120, 8022 
2,611, 961,028 
248,511,876 
476, 500, 000 
1,716,899, 405 
100,630, 908 
378,674, 281 


8,016, 262, 443 


8, 986,339,092 


10,955, 425, 065 


281, 645, 632 310, 625, 169 354, 752, 869 
612,274,956 695, 098, 892 860,028,750 
10,672,046 _ 74,764,059 19,939,895 
108, 450, 827° 124,308, 582 122, 666,134 
1,013,043, 461+ 1,204,796, 702 1,357,387, 648 
9,029,305,904" | 10,191,135, 794 12,312,812, 713 


1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 


2 Excludes tax credited to Canada Pension Plan. 
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9.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-70 
Item 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 

BPOLOMCH. ik CTICGICEITES ee elec nih ied wereuins spore sie trees 1,807, 618, 868 1,814,080, 691 1,864,376, 949 
INFEETOD ALE ETON CO tis eee he ne hc nc legates anape oiieh ove aveene 1,751,569, 940 1,760,772,328 1,789, 489,327 
RUDI an SOE VICES ae ioe ct matics emt cm ae wees oh 22,562,881 23,719,368 26,387,557 
Technological assistance to Canadian defence industry 33, 486, 047 29,588,995 48,500,065 
Non-defence Expenditures.......................0000 8,016,461, 705 8,953,167, 946 10, 066,912,526 
PROTICULUUTO mine ee tect eek etubaie orieaes Oni cisiene errs 276,467,417 286, 880,199 383,833,688 
Cormriint Call Ons erred toscribens coor etinacinsemre 316,346, 823 354,543,124 353,944,314 
Consumer and Corporate A ffairs 12,871,549 13,752,965 16,697,483 
Energy, Mines and Resources...............ceeeeeee: 203,369,521 179,691,650 195,739,166 
Hix Cerne nd AITe hence a reas eer, ssiiceiotimea men earn 215,748,898 226,116,193 242,225,671 
DWATICE RR setae aoe chet na eee Pens Bee 2,120,917, 420 2,420, 665,337 2,846, 143, 933 
RIS HerIEs and HOLESti vena secre oma ccon eee tencreae 73,797,011 79,045, 963 76, 866,896 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors......... 1,020,657 1,089,210 1,124,040 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development........... 231,436,114 266, 992,760 311, 434,559 
industry. Trade and. Commerce....a..+.5--+s0es0.6 152,908,033 174,299,772 247,630,069 
MUSIC MMT ee tae ee ee re a cis Naseer eee ee cee 15,354,385 16,930,785 19,661,561 
J DSY SORT RS SSeS eS TOC Tee RSC RETO At er aaNet 118,030,078 136,598,045 155,519,082 
IBSEN Te abe ns OR ariel ee ened tein Demi ge OCI 5 18,305,865 18, 586,762 22,988,752 
Manpower and Immigration..................0c00008 417,867,189 416,115,015 439,510,592 
INGiionalulotencerhe is toe ocr cic coment aha re ee 28,229 23,437 18,675 
National. Health and) Welfares.... 2. .c2.<acectesuecee 1,508,717, 453 1,668,740, 046 1,957,028, 538 
Watronaltheventc marie sate ar aca tee eee eas neers 115,058,155 119,970, 863 144,583,159 
TI Va OUNOL voter iterchs soeetee sin reine eia Re en rent 11,024, 563 9, 269,630 11,256,175 
ERO DMCUWVORKS Bork teat oA eine eee oer nreh traits 290, 800, 422 284,771,301 288, 244,033 
Rerional Wevelopmentt.s jcc. woke hen Seren eee eee 159,573, 686 180,789, 864 236,060,698 
Secretary of State......... Wee ee RT SPOR Ree P i 365,944, 430 522,569, 488 553,497, 162 
SOMUGILONLGCHEral emer stent me eee on nae 153, 459, 858 165, 938, 295 184,084, 217 
SupplyganGservicess.« .ctietciesme chien aic une 41,789,930 41,982,173 54,433,004 
ALBEIT NOT BARROS Ace GOR OORGH HD COE SIC e Fiennes 535,277,636 508,060,407 510,932,897 
PNeASTIT 7 OATUCE so oon es Meise eaten ealcce ate 259,531,471 432,215,004 391,095,061 
MGGORANS AT GINS 8 teem gee cree ahh meee enamine 400,814,912 427,579,658 422,359,151 
Grand Totals, Expenditures............... 9,824, 080,573 10, 767, 248, 637 11,931, 289,475 


10.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1968-70 


Item 1968r 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 
Assets 
Current Assets— 
EY Ske See ee ee ew ee Shee Oy eee 1, 260,654,098 884,933,108 1,030, 431,060 
Departmental working capital advances and revolving 
RULES. Suck ve not Re 186, 540,216 188, 871,332 200,961,176 
Securities held for the securities investment account at 
AINOTELZEG. COSUs sa secant os a ace eeteriece tke rs 44,354,537 44,426,808 97,369,756 
MOD BOE CUETON fb ASSETS oe cere sae si cr aieiote eae Take eee fore (states 39,121,940 52,013,769 43,613,799 
Rotals- Curren tAssets.06 oc a-- cate anienvee wen Seer 1,530,670, 791 1,170, 245,017 1,372,375, 791 
Wash th DLOOKEC: CHITEN CY: yo pscas- ao. oo aes eateiaosapeyere csievats 2,136,260 1,913,820 4,119 
Advances to the Exchange Fund Account................ 2,033 ,312,000 2,867,000, 000 3,220,399, 866 
Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of 
TEA AL ILOCOS Dba er chin chine he eeiet Pa eisin ete erencate 8, 140,398 6,377,372 13,817,571 
Investment in special United States of America securi- 
ties—Columbia River Treaty... 00.0001 0+.00snsannes 122,616,661 90,329,161 58,041,661 


Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund.................- 

Loans to and investments in Crown corporations.........- 

Loans to national governments.............202sceeeeeee® 
Other Loans and Investments— 

Subscriptions to capital of, and working capital ad- 

vances and loans to, international organizations. . 

Loans to provincial governments..................0-- 

Veterans’ Land Act advances (less reserve for condi- 

PLONE IGHOTGS) 2 ek Men ck at ee ets cre 

DISA CALANBOUS Sec caer eRe feta 8 oe Ria eee eek om 


1,280, 788,000 
7,935,610, 664 
1, 206,083,565 


969,646,296 
187,748, 438 


382,949, 442 
404, 812,030 


2,022, 947,000 
8, 767,795,299 
1, 269, 212,533 


999, 123, 550 
270, 328, 269 


421,668, 258 
423,220,118 


2,832,734, 000 
9,634,530, 148 
1,327, 927,779 


1,029,693, 403 
319,649, 195 


472,078,796 
494,818,954 


1,945,156, 206 


2,114,340, 195 


2,316, 240,348 
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10.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 


Mar. 31, 1968-70—concluded 


Item 1968" 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 
Assets—concluded 
Pecurivies hel dan wrustyasaaeectenesiesereee sriericleleice acres 59,535,445 111, 466,005 114, 363, 168 
Deferred Charges— . 
Unamortized portions of actuarial deficiencies— 
Canadian forces superannuation account,......... 187,617, 200 242,691,200 254, 805, 600 
Public service superannuation account............ 150,319, 800 186, 486, 400 283,708, 400 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation 
ACCOUTMUS ase trea Te cise elo are Pariaroaee 15,816,000 20,720,200 29, 282,800 
Unamortized loan flotation costs...........0.0-.00-- 138, 201,555 163, 458, 374 182,798,793 
Totals, Deterred Glhargeswearsosmine saecereeeiiase 491,954,555 613,356,174 750,595,593 
Capital sissete sey .crcrist arte Chistes ovss ot eins si viole ere Geto SO oes laee 1 1 1 
Inactive loans and investments.......0..eccsesesscesse nes 94,824,381 94,824, 381 94, 824,381 
MotallRecorded Assesses seer omer reaeien 16,710, 828,927 19,129, 806, 958 21,735,854, 426 
Less: Reserve for losses on realization of assets........... —546, 384,065 —546, 384,065 —546, 384,065 


INGtreE CONGUE (ASSOLSweterie sioisisiectie cieratiersinerslesiere re cialete 16,164, 444, 862 18,583, 422,893 21,189, 470,361 
Nie bide tis a secits toaPapstatsiele 6:5 Cisse ste mnin aetetuert Ns 9 tore fetal 16,759,725, 147 17, 335,837,990 16/960, 626,870 
32, 924,170,009 35,919, 260, 883 38, 150,097,231 

Liabilities 

Current and Demand Liabilities— 
Outstanding treasury, cheques. ..2...«..2-6-ses0es ae 427,400, 654 502,541, 222 515,879,534 
Accounts payable......... ecto atte eee ee narcnets 520,196,369 470,161,879 602,615, 259 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand....... 816,729,712 601,008, 062 513, 465, 266 
Matured debtiottstanding 2. saaesccelnitareersinee ets 25,969, 247 39,707,891 21,224,214 
Interest due and outstanding,.....0.¢6:.sssseresecees 161,569,528 162,914,863 161,642, 454 
Amterest ACcnie ding tsstersote cece: Horatio ion lev voen cannon 315, 282,741 399, 433,074 434,022,517 
Othencurrentiliabilitiess. ce. omen ceeie eee 43,479,142 43,320,591 58,361,351 
Totals, Current and Demand Liabilities......... 2,310, 627,393 2,219, 087,582 2,307,210,595 
Denosibiandaunustaccountsawmeeercninertcre: om serr scree 440, 885 ,029 511,842,589 491,881,909 

Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 

Govermmentannurtiessss eer enicsctien is eens 1,326,098, 138 1,324, 634,796 1,321,079, 758 
Canada Pension Plan account.......0.....0.+0+sse-- 1,352,754, 341 2,107,758, 449 2,932,257, 696 
@ldeNgelSecuritys Mund: eases ter atte cine erence 536,089, 248 620,891,563 721,397,687 


Canadian forces superannuation account............-. 


2,723,268, 313 
Public service superannuation account................ 


2,875, 823,276 


3,023,616, 461 
3,178,376, 807 


3,306, 389,329 
3,599, 427,507 
303, 952, 466 


12,184,504, 443 


IMiscellancoustenminecmien cic ten mettre tera atacient 238,934,738 264,784,517 
Totals, Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts] 9,052, 968,054 10,520, 062,593 
Undisbursed balances of appropriations to special accounts 124,818,768 235,508,025 
iRefundableicorporationitaxynec ose aan neni ners 235, 268, 700 140, 806, 087 
Provision for estimated premium on redemption of bonds 26,041, 259 12,421,176 
Deferred credits and suspense accounts..............+..- 153,685,772 178,575,125 
Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 
Rayablenin @anadaycnren attrac tritici 17,939,520, 600 18,818,549, 500 
PayablenimuNewacork sos josise ncmenten cet eneieate 160,354, 434 266,732,706 
ava bledni German ya capi dsecteriaemcc cneet nts ane 67, 567,500 
Pavableinsltalycanseeves peree cet tierce ae eae 108, 108,000 
Treasury Bills and Notes— 
Pay ablewmmG@ ana da svecanecs- crate oye ane ie oi see: 2, 480,000,000 2,840,000, 000 


273,398,077 
38,148,275 
20,301,180 

197, 512,523 


19,295, 185,000 
265,002,978 
73,844,251 
108, 108, 000 


2,895,000, 000 


RotalssUnmaturcdeDebtunanenemeeceme sete 20,579, 875,034 


22,100, 957,706 


Motale; lbtabilitiessssn. saewee cece errata 32,924,170,009 


35,919, 260, 883 


22,637,140, 229 


38,150,097, 231 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt already dealt with, the Govern- 


ment of Canada has assumed certain contingent liabilities. 


The major categories of this 


indirect or contingent debt are the guarantee of insured loans under the National Housing 
Act, the guaranteed bonds and debentures of the Canadian National Railways and the 


guarantee of deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada. 


The 
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remainder consists chiefly of guarantee of loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian 
Wheat Board, to farmers and to university students and of guarantees under the Export 


Credits Insurance Act. 


11.—Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1969 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada 


Amount 
Amount of . 
Item Guarantee ae oe & 
Authorized 19691 
4 $ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 

ENE? eee ONC. Cl Net OOO. nantes manta tiie oth ieee Wk eee ireet ue 70,000,000 70,000,000 
PUEDE Ce DOMES SCE LO Tee merc mettre nce een ae UE cee Seem 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Damecs Don astd wevl O71) we CON he eee ie ered es eer ANY, FEES SEO 184, 643,500 184,643, 500 
ee eca bonds ie 1074.1 nie ae he mrs, to pe Mees | 200,000,000 200,000,000 
eae DeCat DOUUB TIEN OCD cats a eemee rate ee ne Te A Re te eee ee 6,486, 486 6, 486, 486 
DED CT pondstclie 19 17/eree  eeew Laeieet SR  foge iin els Becieetelaeore 81,675,000 81,675,000 
EBC POOLS CLUCHLOS Leg Ner tc wa. baci Rs exci ace I 300, 000,000 300,000,000 
Dp CebOnUs Ciel oSpan nace mee ne ct me Ce tee eee 95,575,000 95,575,000 
DEC BOONCSIC SHLD Siri aie. eae ET ne Ok SE ar VCE me 152,986,000 152,986,000 

Other Guarantees— 

Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canada............ Unstated 1,038,024,915 

Loans made by lenders under Pt. IV of the National Housing Act, 

1954 for home extensions and improvements...................e0eees 25,000,000 21,116,000 

Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing Act, 

WU arcs artery SGU Goan a Roo IE Te See eE Meare nye AGE ee eee 9,500,000, 000 6, 732, 000, 0003 

Insurance and guarantees issued or approved under Sect. 21 and 21A of the 
EXPOLEsdoredi te UnsUranCesACh.cinee le oot ebes gh. ote nee eee 1,100,000, 000 332,966, 459 

Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans Act 235,000,000 84,605, 400 

Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Canada 
Deudenorloansyn Chi sera Peeneee Co Sty, a eee et mn een es 258,561,600 256, 302, 000 

Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Fisheries 
himprouementloans Ache te cee ee eee te a eee Fe aes 2,700,000 730, 700 

Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Businesses Loans Act. 44,010,600 17,196,500 

Notes issued by the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition. 56, 100,000 56, 100, 000 

Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board......... 680, 000, 000 394,900,000 


1 In addition, the Government has an indeterminate contingent liability in respect of rental guarantee contracts 
which, in 1968, amounted to approximately $12,596,000. Against this amount was a reserve of $4,658,911 held by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 2 Expressed in Canadian dollars; payable solely in United States 
dollars and converted on the basis of $1 U.S. = $1.08108 Canadian. 3 As reported (in accordance with Sect. 
45, National Housing Ioan Regulations) by approved lenders at Dec. 31, 1968. 4 Includes contingent liability 
in respect of alternate payments to non-participating provinces. 


Table 12 summarizes the national debt position during the period 1961-70 as to interest 
and amount outstanding. Details of unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and 
information on new security issues of the Federal Government may be found in the Public 
Accounts of Canada. They are summarized by standard classification in DBS publication 
Federal Government Finance, Revenue and Expenditure (Catalogue No. 68-211). 


12.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1961-70 


Year Net Increase or Interest 
; Net d Interest : 
Ended Gross Debt Active Net Debt Debt Decrease in Paid Paid 
Mar. TREES per Net Debt oa De per 
31— SSS Capital during Year Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1961....} 21,602,836,960 | 9,165,721,865 | 12,437,115,095 681.93 347,921,092 756, 664, 228 42.34 
1962....| 22,907,814,464 | 9,679,677,419 | 13,228, 137,045 712.34 791,021,950 802,919, 207 44,02 
1963....| 24,799,279,690 | 10,879,509,718 | 13,919, 769,972 736.65 691,632,927 881, 598, 898 47.47 
1964....| 25,923,732,116 | 10,853,582,664 | 15,070,149, 452 783.39 | 1,150,379, 480 954,543,790 50.52 
1965....} 26,573,425, 709 | 11,068,958,165 | 15,504,472, 544 792.22 434,323,092 | 1,012,097, 143 52.62 
1966....| 27,482,940,350 | 11,939,492,485 | 15,543, 447,865 780.33 38,975,321 | 1,077,295,513 55.05 
1967....} 30,340, 137,314 | 14,375, 186,836 | 15,964,950, 478 782.40 421,502,613 1, 156, 105, 268 57.7 
1968°...| 32,924,170,009 | 16, 164,444,862 | 16,759,725, 147 807.98 794,774,669 | 1,269,966, 267 62.23 
1969....| 35,919, 260,883 | 18,583,422,893 | 17,335,837,990 823.13 576,112,843 | 1,442,514, 496 69.54 
1970....| 38,150,097,231 | 21,189,470,361 | 16,960,626, 870 793.41 —375,211,120 | 1,676,911,000 79.62 
1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated. 2 Based on the official 


estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated. 
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Subsection 3.—Revenue from Taxation 


The incidence of Federal Government taxation is dealt with at pp. 1127-1135. This 
Subsection includes statistical data on revenue received from individual income tax, cor- 
poration tax, estate tax, excise duties and excise taxes; customs receipts constitute a single 
item in the Public Accounts of Canada and are not included here. 


Individual and Corporation Income Tax 


Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments are made 
and are therefore up to date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage or salary 
earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source by their 
employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax during 
the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected when 
the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include employer remittances of 
tax deductions and Canada Pension Plan contributions and instalments for twelve months, 
embracing portions of two taxation years, and a mixture of year-end payments for the first 
of these years and for the preceding year; they cannot therefore be closely related to the 
statistics for a given taxation year. As little information about a taxpayer is received when 
the payment is made and as a single cheque from one employer may frequently cover the 
tax payment of hundreds of employees, the payments cannot be statistically related to 
taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive classifications of taxpayers are available 
only from tax returns but collection statistics, if interpreted with the current tax structure 
and the above factors in mind, indicate the trend of income in advance of the final compila- 
tion of statistics. 


The statistics given in Table 13 pertain to revenue collections by the Department of 
National Revenue, Taxation. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 


13.—Revenue Collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
Taxation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-70 


Nortre.—All collection figures in this table are net of refunds. 


Income Tax! 
“Mer. 3 Individual? | Corporation Ree Total a ee Collections 
Max 

oa $7000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 
OGL Arcee tac bare sts. 2,028,734 1,380,128 “ho 3,408, 862 84,879 3,493,741 
UGG Ue ier. aovteanchaeh oe te 2,200,573 1,303,503 wae 3,504,076 84,579 3,588, 655 
LOGS RS eee Feed aera 2,399, 882 1,362,656 ies 3,762,538 87,143 3,849, 681 
LOGS Seah hans ck enor 2,579,084 1,472,175 400 4,051,259 90,671 4,141,930 
LOGS Semee cee chet stirs 3,047,590 1,804,507 A 4,852,097 88, 626 4,940,723 
POG GHA Re. Moats Acinic erate 3,336, 658 1,891,085 ee 5, 227,743 108,352 5,336,095 
LOG (rete ere tease 4,538,597 1,874,903 196, 157 6,609, 657 101,106 6,710, 763 
LOG Sunroute tins 5,471,589 1,987,547 39,111 7,498, 247 102,192 7,600,439 
Ee nian teed sie eacie ore 6, 323, 872 2,416,851 —94, 462 8, 646, 261 112,377 8,758, 638 
O70 eee were eee i ere mh O10, 444 3,080,001 —102, 658 10, 887, 787 100,631 10,988, 418 


1 Includes old age security tax and, from 1962, provincial income tax collected by the Department of National 
Revenue, Taxation. 2 Includes non-resident withholding tax. From 1966, includes Canada Pension Plan 


gonteibulions by employers, employees and self-employed persons; for 1969 and 1970, includes social development 
ax. 
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Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented in Tables 
14 to 16 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns received. 
Taxpayers and amounts of income and tax are shown for selected cities and by occupation 
and income classes. Table 17 gives statistics of corporation income tax by industry group 
by size of assets. 


14.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 1967 and 1968 


1967 1968 

City and Province ne Sesh 

ota ota 
Taxpayers pias P Poe Taxpayers fy Pp cul a3 
No. $'000,000 $7000,000 No. $000,000 $'000,000 
BrantiOrg, Onvsenacc: screens anes 28,311 152.8 20.1 28,122 155.6 21.5 
Gloary eA thecte tepals siete atialsuhsves sin 137,303 795.6 109.4 146, 386 894.6 133.4 
War bmouul Nes aes ab cts sos set 19,190 98.1 1 20,008 106.3 13.4 
CLEC ET EOTIOT A LUB serttaceicieis civictrara ties eiers 164, 408 903.2 118.8 174,349 1,024.5 147.7 
Minmder Bays-Onts, 20: caws oes see eo 8s 40,908 224.9 28.2 41,050 238.0 32.0 
neiph Onto cs coset ake sees. 23,647 126.1 16.1 24,617 140.3 19.7 
Halifax NiS:o.c0.-. aera tocebeyereGiennien 50, 840 269.7 34.2 53,137 295.6 40.5 
Harnrltons Onb.;.cosc6 76 +s ces sens 174,997 1,018.8 137.3 183 , 844 1,155.7 169.3 
Ph Quesotete: cere eet: sas 37,599 188.3 13.0 39, 866 220.3 16.4 
Rang RtOn Ont em rcer pier ieee oeereyare a 30,308 164.1 21.5 32,172 188.9 27.6 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Ont............ 70,281 382.9 50.8 75,000 433.5 62.1 
Peon Onis bis, fais chevay sie lereyerereesishs) scareyorece 89, 422 499.5 67.6 93,439 555.7 81.7 
Man ctone Ne Dace ser cic 12 sia ieteimie anes ie 21,960 107.5 11.7 21,933 112.0 13.4 
iy Wortite 21 OTR AO ce aA o agora eOe se 803, 870 4,592.4 361.0 823, 563 4,972.6 426.0 
New Westminster, B.C.............. 48,640 275.3 35.0 48 378 288.2 39.0 
Niagara Palls|Onte. ycccaes eros se o> 23 , 962 131.8 16.1 25, 162 145.1 19,2 
Wak ville: Ont. nacre © «iste -loimie siejoeierstars 19,084 132.2 20.4 20,944 152.9 25.6 
Oshvsiyyae) Obs vere rote «telus wlere}onieisiese 36, 227 211.3 28.6 35, 386 231.7 34.5 
Opa way OMtecceic me taeawiss crass 157,291 949.6 134.0 166, 444 1,066.2 163.8 
Peterborough, Onts:,.... do. sciences 23,162 129.5 16.5 24,760 146.1 20.0 
Miohecs Quereerrarteee «4s ce mais ie 120,932 654.1 47.3 127,878 737.7 58.7 
Re SIN SAS Katine) oe ined oraress 1h Bvot everett 53,568 284.6 38.0 55,170 307.1 43.4 
Strcarnarines, Ontrew mieten 44,378 262.2 34.6 46, 211 288.1 41.2 
Sainte Oly No eser gee rei erree Os cree yele a 31,240 149.8 16.8 32,374 161.9 19.5 
Sh. Poh’ Sy ING. a occur» wronrsarstercte 31,605 155.1 19.1 33 , 669 178.9 23.8 
arnia J Oribeds cers ere cicrosls iss reset 26,811 173.5 24.4 28,153 195.9 30.3 
Bask AbOON OAS ress <m caste cts erevelols ale 46,732 254.4 34.1 49,174 280.9 40.3 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont...............++ 26, 562 153.7 20.0 28,571 173.7 24.2 
Bherbrooke: Que.....neer sess ecsces 27,973 139.0 9.1 29,791 157.5 JISZ 
Sudbury-Copper Cliff, Ont........... 46,635 291.0 39.2 48,042 320.5 48.0 
Sydney-Glace Bay, N.S...........:.| 29,396 140.6 13.7 30,276 148.5 15.6 
MLOLONTO AOD. tee caer se ea oe 920, 466 5,392.0 795.7 956, 600 6,046.8 979.2 
MrOis-HAVICTOS, QUG....1s4nae. sees 19,542 102.5 6.8 21,773 114.9 8.3 
MPR COTLY Clg Eos ire acieia sisi = eis sna o ore ares 317,062 1,868.8 265.3 335, 285 2,093.8 319.5 
Maetorias ts Cece cs ape cena ties Pri 69,955 382.8 47.9 74,949 428.8 58.2 
WEASEL ORM Kot aie teste rarsinja mien weiele or 80,335 488.8 64.4 85, 328 559.2 81.1 
ROM DER LAT ceases ult’ istopu ties a's 204, 184 1,071.6 142.2 214, 341 1,184.0 168.4 


1 Includes old age security tax and provincial income tax for all provinces except Quebec. 
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15.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by 
Occupational Class, 1967 and 1968 


1967 1968 
Occupational Class Total Tax Total T 
Taxpayers Income BX Taxpayers Income ax 
Assessed | Payablet Assessed | Payable! 
No. $000 $’000 No. $000 $'000 
MplOVESS seeee ee tates secrete tea ns 5,788,100 | 30,677,159 | 3,409,558 |) 6,015,172 | 34,078,474 | 4,152,751 
HATING TS heaitet cies eis terece airs ctorcheteneretecstehe 148,725 822,398 92,732 142,041 747,082 80, 886 
His hermenwaccieeecte cece tone et 8,732 41,876 4,200 9, 460 50,056 5, 669 
Self-employed Professionals— 
Accountants nesek ce etn aeeae 5, 125 74,399 14,933 4,699 79,892 Weferrfili| 
Medical doctors and surgeons...... 16,509 451, 469 120,920 17,688 516,151 149, 883 
Dentistsaacmmre site ces cars seins ere 5,108 93, 338 21,493 5,184 104,529 26,208 
Lawyers and notaries.............. 8, 462 186, 282 47, 584 8,709 205,508 56,820 
Consulting engineers and archi- 

Ee CLS tt: ints, Min cater: Ye) 56, 869 13,758 2,409 54,701 13,839 
Entertainers and artists........... 5,720 35, 602 4,670 5, 049 30,731 4,238 
Otheriprofessionalstass ss. ecce 11,246 86, 278 13,908 12,001 101, 254 18,251 

Salesmmena., srcceicsccisisleiicters cerstevatonreres 18,556 131,036 16,695 19,618 143,099 19,586 
Business proprietors................- 255, 103 1,599,194 194,248 263,512 1,697,372 221,312 
INVEStOTS erie oc « aera aineicter. 158, 552 1,085, 164 149, 853 192,088 1,251,451 182,451 
PROPEL Lys OWMCIS ee fnccc sitar eats.) 51,799 309,973 41,087 57,226 354, 211 50,782 
IPONSIONCISs os aoaete ee licen eco ere 161,267 549, 926 40,424 202,419 709,419 57,036 
AM otGherssaceec scion oe ere acces 10,107 40,898 4,410 9,639 37,540 4,520 

Motalsseyot ee hectare 6,655,683 | 36,241,861 | 4,190,467 | 6,966,914 | 40,161,472 | 5,061,944 


1 Includes old age security tax and provincial income tax for all provinces except Quebec. 


16.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1967 and 1968 


Taxpayers Total Income Assessed Tax Payable! Average Tax! 
Income Class Based 
on Total Income 1967 1968 1967 1968 1967 1968 1967 | 1968 
No. No. $000 $'000 $7000 $000 $ $ 
Wuder$ 000-5. 4h ee 44,230 48,490 23,070 23, 855 1,601 2,243 36 46 
$ 1,000 and under $ 2,000..... 701,183 700,406 | 1,100,884 | 1,099,065 33,043 32,694 47 47 
$ 2,000 es $ 3,000..... 920, 507 881,808 | 2,315,286 | 2,214,207 130,301 123,524 142 140 
$ 3,000 SS $ 5,000...../2,003,933 |1,929,723 | 7,976,542 | 7,663,440 628, 559 632,625 314 328 
$ 5,000 s$ $10,000..... 2,490,063 |2,778,210 |16,822,801 |19,130,819 |1,854,841 |2,255, 089 745 812 
$10,000 bi! $25,000..... 447,690 | 570,866 | 6,052,154 | 7,672,937 | 987,460 |1,303,780 | 2,206 | 2,284 
$25,000 ss $50,000..... 39,689 46,835 | 1,308,119 | 1,548,658 338 , 386 420,247 8,526 8,973 
$0: 000%0r Oeics eee 8,388 10,576 643, 006 808, 490 216,276 291,742 | 25,784 | 27,585 
Totals oats. sce gaane 6,655,683 |6,966,914 (36,241,861 |40,161,472 |4,190,467 (5,061,944 630 727 


1 Includes old age security tax and provincial income tax for all provinces except Quebec. 


Succession Duties and Estate Taxes 


From Jan. 1, 1947 to Mar. 31, 1963, only Ontario and Quebec levied succession duties, 
the other provinces having leased this field to the Federal Government under the terms 
of the federal-provincial tax agreements (see p. 1126). However, British Columbia 
re-entered the field, effective for all deaths occurring on or after Apr. 1, 1963. The in- 
cidence of the estate tax is discussed at pp. 1132-1133. Federal revenue from succession 
duties and estate taxes in the year ended Mar. 31, 1970 amounted to $100,630,908. In 
the same year, provincial revenues from succession duties in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia were estimated at $42,000,000, $67,000,000 and $17,000,000, respectively. 


Excise Taxes 


Excise taxes collected by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue 
are given for the years ended Mar. 31, 1968-70 in Table 18. 
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18.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1968-70 


Commodity 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 

Salestten leper cer. tate terse se era arctetetsrrateccle ane rele hentia wis ole 1,601,092, 631 1,569, 840, 938 1,716,899, 405 
Other Excise Taxes— 

Cigarettes, tobacco and Cigars... <n.0-.e0000 oes 266, 686,510 304,176,479 295, 845, 229 

Jewellery, watches, ornaments, etc..................- 10, 154,970 9, 462, 220 10,393, 633 

Matches‘and lighters. nocn dec saan ae eee cane 1,190,513 1,106,976 1,093,209 

Television sets, radios, tubes and phonographs....... 32,581, 259 35, 346, 292 40,763,855 

sKowlet preparations nia sien teed eteetentecras 17,934, 068 18,551,776 19,755,173 

AW ines ete oe rok A ee eiccoray catenin aie a lene oe 5,327, 282 5,859, 702 6,990, 586 

Sundry, Commodities ays prechaas cle areain ators cetvobe rote rase are 1,552,454 1,680,479 2,560,084 

interestiand'penaltias....ca.s.cctoeesn eclceic deride ce hear 2,183, 542 2,414,016 2,176,254 

esstrefunds and. drawbacks: 9 -eonceee Roe ores cer —562, 439 —733, 047 —1,154,512 

Olas toes eee eter etre ete cutoa vce cetera 1, 938,140,790 1,947, 705, 831 2,095,322, 916 


1 Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks; excludes tax credited to the old age security fund. 


Excise Duties 


Gross excise duties collected are given in the following statement for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1968-70. The totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 8 
because refunds and drawbacks are included. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may 
be granted when domestic spirits, testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in 
limited quantities for medicinal or research purposes to universities, scientific or research 
laboratories, public hospitals, or health institutions in receipt of federal and provincial 
government aid. 


Item 1968 1969 1970 
$ $ $ 
SDIDLGS tater ate tere Ge tis etl dete tates ease EE Fa 180, 440, 536 185,367, 682 194,732,949 
Beerior mal tii Quor Ne ric.ccistaecte siacise one eroetn rae 120,199, 949 134,970,315 139,353,060 
Tobacco, cigarettes and cigars..................05. 194,580, 907 196, 646, 182 193, 840, 437 
DA CON CES Merete eee tere cmt re ee ee nei nee 31,001 32,693 32,085 
d Bo Wd: Ra OE 0 chonih den SOM OOOO ib 495, 252,393 517,016,872 527,958,531 


Section 4.—Federal-Provincial Conditional Grants 
and Shared-Cost Programs* 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1969, federal expenditures on joint federal-p rovincial 
programs, which had increased rapidly over the previous decade, began to slow down. 
These programs take three forms: (1) the Federal Government contributes financial as- 
sistance to a program administered by a province; (2) the federal and provincial govern- 
ments each assumes the sole responsibility for the construction, administration and financing 
of separate aspects of a joint project; or (3) the province contributes financially to a joint 
program administered by the Federal Government. 


* As at January 1970. Prepared in the Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


Additional Readings:— 


Donald V. Smiley, Conditional Grants and Canadian Federalism (Canadian Tax Papers No. 32), Toronto, Canadian 
Tax Foundation, February 1963. Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, Federal- 
Provincial Conditional Grant and Shared-Cost Programmes 1962, Ottawa, Queen's Printer, October 1963, $3 (Cata- 
logue No. F2-2563). Appendix to House of Commons Debates of Sept. 10, 1964. Statutes of Canada 1964-65, c. 54. 
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The first category of joint programs is by far the most common and such programs 
are commonly called conditional grant programs. They are characterized by the Federal 
Government agreeing to make money available to a province on certain conditions, such 
conditions always specifying the field, service or project to which the money must be 
applied. In addition to being entrusted with the administration of programs, the provinces 
may be required to make financial contributions to such programs, to provide certain facili- 
ties, and to meet certain specified standards in operating them. The various programs in 
the field of social policy are good examples of conditional grant programs. Under the 
hospital insurance program, for instance, the Federal Government undertakes to contribute 
to participating provinces a specified share of the costs incurred by the provinces in respect 
of public hospital insurance programs. The federal contribution in each province is equal 
to 25 p.c. of the average per capita cost of in-patient services in Canada as a whole plus 25 
p.c. of the average per capita cost of in-patient services in the province multiplied by the 
average for the year of the number of insured persons in the province. 


Although the hospital insurance program, with its specifications of eligible hospitals, 
sharable costs and the amount of the federal contribution, is characteristic of many condi- 
tional grant programs, there are others in which the conditions are nominal. For example, 
under the Canada Assistance Plan the Federal Government undertakes to share one half 
of the cost of welfare paid to recipients in need, the scale and conditions of the assistance 
to be determined by the provinces. In general, it may be said that the hospital insurance 
program conforms to the traditional pattern of conditional grants, whereas the Canada 
Assistance Plan marks an approach in which flexibility and adaptability to local circum- 
stances is allowed to modify insistence on a national uniform standard. 


Joint programs in the second category—those in which the federal and provincial 
governments accept sole responsibility for portions of a total project—are not numerous 
and are generally of a public works type. The irrigation projects carried out jointly by 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the Province of Alberta on the St. 
Mary’s and Bow Rivers in southern Alberta were of this nature. In the St. Mary’s irriga- 
tion project, the Federal Government undertook the responsibility for the construction 
of all main reservoirs, large dams and connecting works, and Alberta assumed responsibility 
for the construction of the distribution system and the development and colonization of 
the new irrigable areas. 


Joint programs in the third category are also few in number and the sums of money 
involved are seldom large. The South Saskatchewan River dam was an example; Canada 
undertook to pay the costs of the dam in the first instance, with Saskatchewan subsequently 
reimbursing Canada for one quarter of the federal expenditures (up to a maximum of 
$25,000,000) on the dam and reservoir. By Mar. 31, 1968, the full amount had been re- 
covered from Saskatchewan. 


The federal transfers to the provinces in respect of the conditional grant and shared- 
cost programs increased from $75,000,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, to an estimated 
$1,626,000,000 in 1968-69. The increase was attributable largely to the introduction of 
the hospital insurance and diagnostic services program in 1958, medicare in 1968, increases 
in the level of assistance, and the integration of welfare programs under the Canada As- 
sistance Plan. In 1968-69, federal contributions to the programs in respect of hospital 
and diagnostic services and welfare programs integrated with and into the Canada As- 
sistance Plan were estimated at $798,125,000 and $446,902,000, respectively. 


The increasing number and extent of conditional grant and shared-cost programs has 
oceasioned some provincial criticisms and misgivings. It has been argued that the pre- 
ponderant occupancy of the direct tax field in the postwar years by the Federal Government 
encouraged the growth of such programs, as the provinces were denied the revenues that 
would have enabled them to provide equivalent programs themselves. At the 1964 
Federal-Provincial Conference, the Province of Quebec proposed that a province be given 
the option to assume full administrative and financial responsibility for certain joint 
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programs upon the Federal Government making available to that province the necessary 
additional tax room. These proposals were referred to a federal-provincial committee of 
officials for consideration. As a consequence of their consideration, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, in a letter to the provincial Premiers dated Aug. 15, 1964, proposed a temporary 
measure permitting a province for an interim period to assume full financial and administra- 
tive responsibility in respect of certain programs pending the development of more perma- 
nent arrangements. Parliament approved the necessary legislation—the Established 
Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act—in April 1965. Under the Act, the Government 
of Canada was authorized to enter into agreements with any province that wished to 
assume full financial and administrative responsibility for certain programs in return for 
fiscal compensation. The nature and number of programs were itemized in the schedules 
to the Act. 


Schedule I listed the major conditional grant programs of a continuing nature and 
Schedule II listed smaller and more transient programs. The Schedule I programs were: 
(1) hospital insurance; (2) old age assistance, blind persons’ allowances, disabled persons’ 
allowances, and the welfare portion of unemployment assistance; (3) the technical and 
vocational training programs for youths who were not yet members of the labour force; 
and (4) the health grant program, except those elements that involved research and dem- 
onstration. The Schedule II programs were: (1) agricultural lime assistance; (2) the 
forestry programs; (3) hospital construction grants; (4) campgrounds and picnic areas; 
and (5) the roads to resources program. The Act was subsequently amended to include 
the Canada Assistance Plan. 


If a province wished to avail itself of the provisions of the Established Programs 
(Interim Arrangements) Act in respect of a Schedule I program, it had to enter into a 
supplemental agreement in which it undertook to assume full responsibility for the admini- 
stration and financing of the program. The Federal Government undertook to ensure 
that the province received revenue equivalent to the fiscal burden it assumed. The 
Federal Government undertook to: (a) abate by a specified percentage the individual 
income tax on the income of residents of the province; (b) pay associated equalization; and 
(c) make an operating cost adjustment. The operating cost adjustment payment or 
recovery was to ensure that a province did not suffer or benefit financially through assuming 
the financing of the federal share of the former joint program. Because of their smaller 
size and lack of continuity, the compensation associated with a Schedule II program did 
not provide for federal tax abatement or associated equalization payments. The compen- 
sation for these programs was to be paid directly to the province by the federal Minister of 
Finance. 


The freedom of a province to vary the nature and condition of a program enumerated 
in the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act differed between the Schedule I 
and Schedule II programs. Under the Act, a supplemental agreement with respect to a 
Schedule I program could vary the conditions of the original agreement only as to the 
manner in which Canada would contribute to the program and the manner in which ac- 
counts were submitted. A supplemental agreement for a Schedule II program might 
require the program to be continued as in the original authority or it might allow a province 
to substitute a provincial program having substantially similar objectives. 


The Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act was designed to provide for an 
interim period during which a province might assume greater administrative and financial 
responsibility for the enumerated programs and during which time more permanent arrange- 
ments governing joint programs might be devised. The length of the interim period was 
set out in the Act for each program and varied from Mar. 31, 1967 to Dec. 31, 1970. The 
tax abatement associated with Schedule I programs was also set out in the Act and varied 
from 1 p.c. for the health grant program to 14 p.c. for hospital insurance. 


The Province of Quebec alone availed itself of the provisions of the above legislation. 
At the federal-provincial meetings in September and October 1966, the Federal Govern- 
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ment offered the provinces revised and more permanent arrangements. The Federal 
Government proposed to abate, for the period 1967-70, 17 p.c. of the personal income tax 
in those provinces that would take over the financial responsibility for the hospital insur- 
ance, welfare (i.e., Canada Assistance Plan) and health grant programs. To ensure fiscal 
equity, equalization and operating cost adjustment payments were to be associated with 
the abatement. As the technical and vocational program was being discontinued in its 
existing form, the offer did not apply to that program. These proposals were re-offered 
again at the Nov. 4-5, 1968 meeting of the Ministers of Finance and Provincial Treasurers. 
Until the future responsibility for the joint programs, hospital insurance, Canada welfare, 
and health grants is finally agreed upon, the contracting-out arrangement in the Established 
Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act has been extended by the annual Estimates. 


Section 5.—Provincial Government Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce com- 
parable statistics. For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 
excluded from ordinary accounts; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 
have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. The fiscal 
years of all provinces end on Mar. 31. 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 20 shows net general revenue of and cost of 
services provided by provincial governments for years ended Mar. 31, 1966-68. Table 21 
gives details of net general revenue, which is the total revenue received from all sources 
with the exception of enterprises and utilities adjusted where necessary to a comparative 
basis for all provinces, less (a) all revenue of provincial government institutions, (b) revenue 
in the form of interest, premium, discount and exchange, (c) grants-in-aid and shared-cost 
contributions. Table 22 reflects the ‘“‘cost of services provided” by provincial governments 
and their agencies even though these costs may be shared by other levels of government 
through conditional grants. Transfers from federal or municipal governments are not 
deducted from gross provincial expenditures. Table 23 gives details of the amounts 
transferred to other governments by provincial governments, according to nature of pay- 
ment. 


20.—Net General Revenue of and Cost of Services Provided by Provincial Governments, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-68 


Net General Revenue Cost of Services Provided 
Province or Territory 
1966 1967 1968 1966 1967 1968 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Newfoundland cereemsune sete ie ee 111,985 125, 423 164,670 181,940 270,444 301,039 
Prince Edward Island..............- 24,522 26, 882 33, 066 38, 287 47,581 50,757 
INGVEISCOLIA trance en oe oe 150, 405 165,834 209, 954 197,859 255, 267 308, 086 
Newsbruns wack cence <iccenin ieeeniies 128,321 151,537 211,658 175, 292 216, 296 315,081 
Quechee: few Site ay Sana miei 1,599, 506 1,817,003 2,287,998 1,986,165 2,279,532 2,640, 438 
QUUATIOsrerseotecs, sear vaste eens 1,602,995 | 1,968,094 | 2,295,682 | 1,905,538 | 2,323,160 | 2,891,461 
IMANICO Daem crannies te criteiste torsion rarer 198,787 221,948 291,670 266, 893 319,073 364, 905 
saskatchewan. Hee eerie secs 266, 433 291,319 311,380 298,271 356, 869 386,272 
AI Berta eget ths ty I eee coe 453,309 465,476 497 , 383 465,348 655, 054 728,280 
British Columbia sseseeeeeoe, ees 554,144 630,647 690,895 640, 205 697,106 788 , 266 
Nikon Nerritorya a eeereee ee eee 5,008 5,769 7, (20 7,027 8,292 12,019 
Northwest Territories............... 5,196 6,184 8,768 8,409 11,621 14,149 
Canada :ki cj. ek ees 5,100,611 | 5,876,116 | 7,010,847 | 6,171,234 | 7,440,295 | 8,800,753 
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Debt of Provincial Governments.—Table 24 shows total bonded debt, by province, 
as at Mar. 31, 1966-68, Table 25 shows that the majority of bond issues are payable in 
Canada, and Table 26 gives details of total direct and indirect debt of provincial govern- 
ments as at Mar. 31, 1968. 


24.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
as at Mar. 31, 1966-68 


Average | Average Average | Average 

Province and Year B mee Interest | Term of Province and Year pos Interest | Term of 
c Rate Issue Rate Issue 
$'000 pie: yrs. $000 p.c. yrs. 

Newfoundland— INantto bees 
LOG 6 Setenssacitetsietonts 211,871 5.61 21.2 4 
pe aeeae eee 260,575 | 5.68 | 21.7 He ecm Sgere | 
1968......... 2.2.04 354,544 | 5.98 20.2 1068; Wanner eee 304,159 | 4.87 17.4 

Prince Edward Island— 

Saskatchewan— 
BP Mige aracaidivieueveres , «2 18. 
Th, are eee Se Est PRE CSG oa bal poe Ole a 606,036} 4.76 | 19.1 
106Seae ee 64/332 5.74 21.0 1 Oy aera meSiON 665,315 4.86 19.1 
~ ‘4 VO68 rte siete sue 687, 063 4.94 19.3 

Nova Scotia— 
196GRe we ae rs oa: 376,393 4,48 19.7 |Alberta— 

INS Beeealeen Surtees eae 454,210 4.82 20.8 19660 octe cutee ats 8,283 2.86 20.0 
1968: ele avcpatien meee 580,136 3.31 21.7 NOG Ton crores terre done 7,183 2.87 20.4 
1968 esse ceacntosas 6,019 2.89 20.9 

New Brunswick— 

OGG Werte teeters cto. 297.090 Fe 20.9 |British Columbia— 

NOG (teen cry eles 371,332 5. 20.9 9 ; 

(ogee bebe e 394382 | 5.16 | 21.0 ear ory ene ee 
L9O8 Eee esiaoceeneras 67,917 3.47 24.8 

Quebec— 

OGG ee oer hoes Ae 1,340,812 5.07 17.4 

QO Tie cesresioniapeeieeive se 1,469,031 5.35 18.4 

Ae Ee rea coe 1,674,654 | 5.60 18.7 Totals— 

Outario— NSGG32 oc concers 5,512,510 4.74 19.8 
DOG GPERE. © ora eteve s:eeie 0s 2,264,646 4.60 21.3 OGG Aart reste 6,302,790 4.95 20.1 
NOG I eemacet teers sre ars 2,660,993 4.75 21.0 
LO OS ce fee sch ac site ee 3,269,217 5.01 20.9 LOGS Boetersciey 7,402, 423 5.08 20.2 


25.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Place of 
Payment, as at Mar. 31, 1966-68 


Payable in— 1966 1967 1968 

$’000 $’000 $’000 
Canad apr ey eke ek se PE ee Sen Pe Oe ae «ste 4,390, 263 5,095, 232 5,924, 146 
United iS tates an tein < cotta ot. eine renee ae Ae tea Ae as 1,006, 202 1,131,848 1,408,061 
United): Statessand:Canadatnranacce wet cis fen eee nein ee etch: 84,070 48,365 47, 202 
Britain; Unitedistates:and (\Canadaeas..ce anor ee ence ae 22,872 18,242 13,911 
Siitzerland yy eet kee aa tana ocak od eee eee I eee ae a 9,108 9,103 9,103 
BOCAS Seyaserng Soetoro eee es ee TSG EY ecto eben 5,512,510 6,302,780 7,402, 423 
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Section 6.—Municipal Government Finance 


Municipal Taxation.—Table 27 shows, for the year 1967, local taxes levied by 
municipalities and by some school authorities and total taxes outstanding at the end of the 
year. Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services 
between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, these figures should 
not be used as a basis for interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden of municipal 
taxation. 


27.—Municipal Taxation, by Province, 1967 


New- Prince Nowe New : 
Item found- | Edward Scoti Bruns- Quebec | Ontario 
land Island cou wick 
axa onl ne v.enucknect eo cmeteietiiarel erie: $’000 8,629 5,085 59,364 10,313 | 725,321 | 1,153,090 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 
MP Oba Ma tereciestd oh crocuses Oca rr eee $’000 7,879 5, 202 56,739 10,382 ws 1, 147,724 
Percentage of taxation revenue.........p.¢. 91.31 102.30 95.58 100.67 ahs 99.53 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears....... $’000 3,465 1,386 14,685 279 | 118,252 101,736 
Percentage of taxation revenue.........p.¢. 40.16 27.25 24.74 Zea 16.30 8.82 
| 
North- 
Sas- sys Yukon 
Manitoba] katch- | Alberta | Dritish | Terri | vest 
ewan tory tories 
Vaxationire Venue ttre act wecsaiiaa errr: $’000 111,423 | 137,988 | 190,289 | 264,253 496 710 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 

Lotal ee 6 eee hee Ue aaron nels $'000 108,312 | 133,110 | 189,942 | 254,292 535 658 
Percentage of taxation revenue......... DiC: 97.21 96.50 99.82 96. 23 107.86 92.68 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears....... $000 22,890 17,491 31,127 7,903 132 204 
Percentage of taxation revenue.........p.c. 20.54 12.68 16.36 2.99 26.61 28.73 


Municipal Revenue, Expenditure and Debt.—Tables 28, 29 and 30 show com- 
parative totals and details of gross revenue and expenditure of municipal governments, 
by province, and Table 31 sets out the direct debt of municipal and school corporations for 
the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1967. 


28.--Gross Revenue and Expenditure of Municipal Governments, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1967 


Gross Gross 
Revenue | Expenditure 


Gross Gross 


? i rri 
Revenue | Expenditure Province or Territory 


Province 


$000 $000 $7000 $000 


17,254 20,213 || Saskatchewan......... seieerantee 268, 050 282,579 
15,065 165412.) Alberta. 2: saat a> ele) ntossiiem ere 458 , 544 528,818 
128,028 143,690 || British Columbia............. 516, 552 570,691 


32,294 Sis Oda GUKONUL CLritoLny, aire eet 1,066 953 
1,412,685 | 1,581,827 || Northwest Territories........ 2,146 2,526 
2,259,419 | 2,435,977 | 

234,840 237,142 Canada yoni asin. ese. 5,345,943 | 5,858,505 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—TRENDS IN ECONOMIC 
AGGREGATES* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Section 1. Nationat INcoOME AND EXPENDI- Srcrion 6. GOVERNMENT Economic PLANNING 
TURD, ACCOUNTS .11.(c. snitneltvartevacact sien 1174 A GUN GIBS | Nites scleo-s tate eee ha coneee ile 1209 
Subsection 1. The Economic Council of 
Section 2. Inpustry PropuctTion TRENDS... 1184 Canada... ES ee eas 1209 
Section 3. AGGREGATE PRopuUcTIVITY TRENDS 1190 Subsection 2. The Department of Regional 
é * 4 Fieonomic) Expansion ...c.a+ cee eile ete UPAly/ 
Section 4. CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNA- ° 
Subsection 3. The Cape Breton Develop- 
TIONAL PAYMENTS......+++++++eee sees 1196 mentiCorporation ean auics aac aero 1219 
Section 5. CANADA’s INTERNATIONAL INVEST- Subsection 4. Provincial Government Eco- 
MNT POSTTION («01 cele sicveiese cots otoiele easier 1202 nomic Planning Agencies.............+: 1219 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. ‘ 


In this Chapter various statistical statements and studies are presented in which broad 
areas of Canadian economic activity are covered in a comprehensive but summary form. 
These integrated aggregative economic accounts provide an interrelated framework for 
economic analysis and the observation of changes in the functioning of the Canadian 
economy and its structure and in economic and financial relationships with other countries. 


Section 1.—National Income and Expenditure Accounts 


The national income and expenditure accounts, which have recently undergone a 
complete and comprehensive historical revision, constitute a subset of the system of national 
accounts (also included in this system are the balance of international payments, input- 
output tables, indexes of real domestic product by industry and financial flow accounts). 
The national income and expenditure accounts provide accounting summaries for the nation 
as a whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between 
major groups of transactors, namely, governments, corporate and government business 
enterprises, persons and unincorporated businesses and non-residents. By combining and 
summarizing these operations into their various classes, information may be obtained on 
the functioning of the economy, which is of particular interest to governments concerned 
with problems of full employment, taxation and prices, and to businessmen concerned with 
programs of investment and marketing. 


The tables on pp. 1179-1183 are based on the historically revised series of the national 
income and expenditure accounts. The new accounts incorporate major statistical revisions 
and changes in definitions and structural presentation. A full 1926-66 coverage of the 
tables for national income and gross national product (Table.2) and for gross national ex- 


* Section 1 was prepared in the National Income and Expenditure Division, Sections 2 and 3 in the National 
Output and Productivity Division and Sections 4 and 5 in the Balance of Payments and Financial Flows Division 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Section 6 was prepared by the authorities concerned. 
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penditure in current and in constant (1961) dollars (Tables 3 and 4) is available in a DBS 
summary report National Income and Expenditure Accounts, 1926-68. Definitions are as 
follows :— 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
Tt includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


Gross National Product—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus net 
indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government (such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities) in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure-—Gross national expenditure measures the same aggregate 
as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services at market 
prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, to govern- 
ments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to non- 
residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Economic Activity in 1969 


The Canadian economy maintained its momentum through 1969. The value of goods 
and services produced rose by 9.9 p.c. to reach $78,537,000,000. This expansion, which 
compares with an 8.7-p.c. increase in the previous year, occurred despite the imposition of 
restrictive fiscal and monetary measures and despite numerous labour disputes which were 
reflected in a record number of man-hours lost. The rate of inflation accelerated during 
the year; the rise of 4.7 p.c. in the implicit price deflator for gross national product, which 
was the highest recorded since 1961, compares with increases of about 3.5 p.c. in the two 
preceding years. In real terms, gross national product rose by 5.0 p.c., about the same rate 
as in 1968. 


Widespread buoyancy of demand in the first quarter gave a strong initial impetus to 
the economy. Although the rate of advance slackened in the second quarter, when the 
value of production rose only moderately, good advances were again shown in the summer 
and fall quarters. For the year as a whole, two key developments were an acceleration in 
the rate of consumer spending, and renewed high rates of business investment in plant and 
equipment after two years of declines. With the economy performing vigorously, employ- 
ment grew by 3.2 p.c. and the labour force increased by 3.1 p.c. Asa result, the unemploy- 
ment rate for the year declined from the 1968 level of 4.8 p.c. to 4.7 p.c. 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services rose by 9.8 p.c. compared with 
8.6 p.c. in 1968. This was the largest percentage inccease shown in the current expansion. 
Much of the increased expenditure reflected price movements rather than real gains, but 
the constant dollar estimates also showed a sizable rise of 5.6 p.c.—the largest since 1965. 
Thus, consumer spending in 1969 was more than maintained in the face of sharply increasing 
income taxes (up over 20 p.e.) and historically high interest rates. The latter factor may, 
however, have affected spending on automobiles which, with a 3-p.c. rise, was one of the few 
major items to show a substantially smaller rate of increase than in 1968, when it rose 
by 10 p.c. 
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After the very high rates of increase in investment of 15 to 20 p.c. that prevailed in 
the mid-1960s, business gross fixed capital formation registered small advances of about 1 
p.c. in both 1967 and 1968; in 1969 it rose by 9.4 p.c. Business residential construction 
made a further impressive gain (18.4 p.c. versus 15.8 p.c. in 1968) and accounted for nearly 
half of the increase in the total. The upswing in activity in residential construction starting 
in the spring of 1967 and accelerating through 1968 slowed down in the second half of the 
year, as credit tightness in mortgage markets contributed to a sharp drop in the number of 
starts in the spring. The acceleration in the rate of business gross fixed capital formation 
was due largely to the marked pick-up in business investment in plant and equipment, 
which rose by 6.3 p.c. compared with declines of 3.5 p.c. in 1968 and one half of 1 p.c. in 
1967. The increase of 3.5 p.c. in non-residential construction was considerably smaller 
than the 15 p.c. indicated by the mid-year forecast of business intentions and, in fact, non- 
residential construction declined in real terms by 2.6 p.c. 


Canada’s balance of transactions in goods and services deteriorated in 1969 from a 
deficit of $193,000,000 to one of $866,000,000, as the rate of increase of imports accelerated 
while exports slowed somewhat. Although the rise in imports was very broadly based, 
automotive products and capital goods accounted for about half of the increase in the 
merchandise account. Highlighting the increase in service imports was an exceptionally 
large rise of 26 p.c. in Canadian tourist and travel expenditures abroad. The rise in exports, 
which was entirely oriented to United States markets, consisted very largely of automotive 
products, in line with the continuing rationalization of that industry resulting from the 
Canada-United States automotive trade agreement. Other exports rose only moderately. 


On the income side, wages and salaries rose by 12.2 p.c.; only the boom year 1966 
showed a larger gain in the current expansion. Most of the increase was due to higher 
rates of pay. Within the year, there was a deceleration in the quarterly rate of increases 
in labour income, from a 3.6-p.c. increase in the last quarter of 1968 to one of 2.5 p.c. in the 
closing quarter of 1969. Corporation profits for the year 1969 rose by 5.5 p.c.; they rose 
substantially in the first quarter of the year, declined in the following two quarters, especially 
in the summer, and showed little change in the fall quarter. This slow performance of 
profits was due in part to the large number of strikes in 1969, but cost pressures combined 
with smaller productivity gains were probably additional factors. Among other income 
components, the major movements were shown by interest and miscellaneous investment 
income which moved up 23.9 p.c., and by accrued net income of farm operators from farm 
production which increased 15.2 p.c. 


Aggregate price change as measured by the implicit price index of gross national ex- 
penditure rose by 4.7 p.c. in 1969 compared to 3.5 p.c. in 1968. All major components 
except personal expenditure on consumer goods and services showed higher rates of increase 
than in 1968. The decline in the rate of price increase of personal expenditure coupled 
with the increase in the price index of imports (which is a negative item) dampened the 
total price increase. 


In personal expenditure, price deceleration occurred in durable and non-durable goods 
and prices of semi-durable goods rose at about the same rate as in 1968; service prices, on 
the other hand, accelerated. Home furnishings, furniture and new cars contributed to 
the slowdown in prices of durable goods. Within the non-durable group, there were 
offsetting movements, with higher rates of increase in the prices of food, women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing, drugs and cosmetics, auto parts and accessories, and newspapers and 
magazines, and lower rates in electricity, tobacco products, alcoholic beverages, men’s 
and boys’ clothing and footwear. In services, increases were widespread, particularly in 
personal services and care, transportation, domestic servants, communication, medical 
care and rents. 


Strong increases occurred in the implicit price indexes of residential and non-residential 
construction; labour costs rose by about 11 p.c. and the materials component advanced by 
about 5 p.c. Machinery and equipment prices increased by 2.5 p.c. 
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Components of Demand.—Personal expenditure on goods and services rose by 
$4,171,000,000 to reach $46,531,000,000. This increase of 9.8 p.c—compared with one 
of 8.6 p.c. in 1968 which was the largest recorded since 1951—was very broadly based. 
In real terms, however, the increase of 5.6 p.c. was smaller than the rates of increase in 
1964 and 1965 but larger than the 4.5 p.c. recorded in 1968. 


There was an acceleration in the expenditure on most components. The sharp in- 
creases in the rates of furniture and home furnishings may be related to the high levels of 
residential construction in 1967 and 1968. In real terms, outlays on furniture rose by 
3.4 p.c. after a marginal decline in 1968. The accelerations in the rates of increase of 
expenditure on shelter and household operations and in total transportation are also notable. 
The latter’s increase of 7.0 p.c., however, was due entirely to price increases. A feature 
of the year in consumer expenditure was a jump of 28 p.c. in travel expenditures by Cana- 
dians abroad. The only major items to show sharply reduced rates of increase in 1969 were 
tobacco and new and used cars. The former increased by 2.2 p.c. —much lower than the 
over 6-p.c. gains achieved in-recent years. In real terms, however, tobacco consumption 
declined by 2.6 p.c. against a decline of 4.8 p.c. in 1968. The rise in outlays on new and 
used cars of 2.8 p.c. occurred after an exceptionally strong rise in 1968; the increase in new 
car purchases in 1969 was heavily centred on cars of European manufacture. 


Business capital outlays totalled $14,018,000,000 in current dollars in 1969, an increase 
- of $1,204,000,000 or 9.4 p.c. over the level of the previous year. Among the components, 
new housing expenditures increased 18.4 p.c., adding $600,000,000, investment in new 
machinery and equipment rose 8.8 p.c. or $444,000,000 and non-residential construc- 
tion, although its increase was markedly lower than that of the other components, added 
$160,000,000. Government capital outlays remained practically unchanged at a level of 
approximately $3,000,000,000, as increases in non-residential construction were offset by 
declines in machinery and equipment spending. 


House-building activity set a new record in 1969 with starts of dwelling units numbering 
210,415 compared with the previous high of 196,878 starts in 1968. This increase was made 
possible in part by a large carryover of institutional mortgage loans which were approved 
in 1968 but did not lead to starts until 1969. Housing starts reached an annual total of 
267,300 in the first quarter but dropped off in each quarter to an annual rate of 186,000 in 
the last quarter of 1969. New housing investment outlays, which follow developments in 
starts, rose throughout 1968 and until the last quarter of 1969. 


Investment in non-farm business inventories was $534,000,000 in 1969 compared with 
$473,000,000 in 1968. The largest accumulation occurred in the first quarter—over 
$1,000,000,000 at annual rates. Manufacturing and retail trade each contributed about 
30 p.c. and wholesale trade more than 40 p.c. to the total build-up in 1969. 


In manufacturing, the accumulation of inventories was concentrated in the durable- 
goods-producing industries. Stock increases occurred in all groups except transportation 
industries, which showed a depletion. Within non-durable-goods-producing industries, 
offsetting movements left on balance a nominal increase. The stock increases in both 
retail and wholesale trade showed heavy strength in durable goods. In retail trade, the 
increases in the stocks of durables were widespread, whereas for non-durables the accumula- 
tion was almost entirely centred in the stocks of food. 


Most of the increase in external trade* in 1969 took place in the first and fourth quarters. 
Merchandise exports rose by almost 10 p.c., primarily spurred by sharp gains in automotive 
products and to a lesser extent in crude petroleum, pulp and newsprint. They increased 
by $1,348,000,000, comprised of higher sales of $1,384,000,000 to United States markets, a 
drop in sales of $122,000,000 to United Kingdom markets, and a rise of $86,000,000 to all 


* Based on data from DBS publication Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, First 
Quarter 1970 (Catalogue No. 67-001), with further adjustments for national accounts concepts. 
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others. Merchandise imports rose by 15.3 p.c., half of which was accounted for by machin- 
ery and transportation and communication equipment (mainly automotive products). 
The deficit on external account increased from $193,000,000 to $866,000,000. The mer- 
chandise trade surplus dropped by $508,000,000 to $868,000,000 which was accompanied 
by a deterioration of $165,000,000 in the non-merchandise deficit. The main element in 
the larger service deficit was the worsening by $178,000,000 in the net balance on tourist and 
travel transactions; receipts increased by $87.000,000 but payments rose by $265,000,000. 


The Government Sector.—Total revenues of all levels of government combined, 
including those from the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, rose by just over 16 p.c. in 
1969 compared with somewhat smaller increases in 1968 and 1967. Almost half of the rise 
took place in revenue from personal income taxes and was partly associated with higher 
rates of taxation, particularly the imposition of the social development tax at the federal 
level. Revenue from indirect taxes also rose substantially during the year and reflected 
higher rates and broadened tax bases as well as greater sales. The other revenue categories 
registered smaller gains. 


Total current expenditures of all governments rose by about 13 p.c., somewhat less 
than revenues. There were increases in all categories but more than half of the rise took 
place in outlays on goods and services, reflecting primarily higher wage and salary payments. 
Transfer payments to persons rose sharply with roughly equivalent increases at the federal 
and provincial levels. Government capital expenditures declined slightly during the year 
to the level of 1967. 


With revenues advancing more rapidly than expenditures, the surplus of the govern- 
ment sector, on a national accounts basis, more than doubled, moving from $994,000,000 
in 1968 to $2,175,000,000 in 1969. A large part of the change took place at the federal 
level, as it moved from a deficit of $33,000,000 to a surplus of $775,000,000. 


Components of Income.—Total labour income advanced by 12.2 p.c. during 1969 as 
compared with rates of 9.1 p.c. in 1968 and 10.6 p.c. in 1967. Most of the advance resulted 
from increases in average weekly earnings. Wages and salaries in the goods-producing 
industries were 9.7 p.c. higher than in 1968, compared with gains of 5.7 p.c. in 1968 and 
6.7 p.c. in 1967. Manufacturing increased by 10.7 p.c., construction by 9.0 p.c. and the 
primary industries, which were seriously affected by labour disputes in mining, by 4.8 p.c. 
In the service-producing industries, wages and salaries increased 14.2 p.c. as compared with 
gains of 11.3 p.c. in 1967 and 13.7 p.c. in 1968. Transportation, communication and other 
utilities increased 11.4 p.c., trade 13.1 p.c., finance, insurance and real estate 14.8 p.c., 
public administration and defence 16.3 p.c. and service 15.5 p.c. 


Corporation profits before taxes increased 5.5 p.c. in 1969 over 1968 to reach 
$7,852,000,000, partly reflecting their rapid rise during 1968. Within 1969, only the first 
quarter showed a significant increase. Because of rising costs, tight money and labour, 
they declined in the second and third quarters and increased only marginally in the closing 
quarter. 


Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production increased over 15 p.c. 
in 1969 above the 1968 level. The value of livestock production and the cash income from 
the sale of other farm products were higher but the value of grain production declined, 
reflecting a. somewhat lower estimated value of the new crop and lower Canadian Wheat 
Board profits as both exports and export prices continued to decline. Operating expenses, 
which had been rising at diminishing rates in the previous few years, showed little change 
in 1969. Net income of non-farm unincorporated business, including rent, increased 
4.6 p.c., one of the smaller increments in recent years. Lower than normal increases took 
place in the net income of the construction and retail trade industries, while normal increases 
occurred in the finance, personal and business service industries. Other industry group- 
ings showed little change. 
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1.—Gross National Product in Current and Constant (1961) Dollars, 
and Index of Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1961) Dollars, 1926-69 
Gross National Product | Index of Gross National Product | Index of 
Gross ———_—_—_——_————————]__ Gross 
Pca National 
aie xpendi- “11: Expendi- 
Year Millions ee ee ture in Year Millions ae S of ture in 
of Current (1961) Constant |! of Current (1961). Constant 
Dollars Doll (1961) Dollars Doll (1961) 
oes Dollars Ons Dollars 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
5,146 10,203 26.1 O48 chasis wiarsterarers 15,127 21,374 54.7 
5,561 11,171 28.6 1940 os cae eer: 16,300 22,119 56.6 
6,050 12,191 31.2 LOBO cs csvas cmicetns 17,955 23,809 60.9 
6,139 12,237 Slee 1G DL see ccckitee 21,060 25,004 64.0 
5,720 11,713 30.0 1952), cs-ctsnsvatanareiers 24,042 27,398 70.1 
4,693 10, 226 26.2 LOSS sree haere oe one 25,327 28 , 862 73.9 
3,814 9,166 2329 1954) 2 Fo osveeteatetas 25, 233 28, 283 72.4 
3,492 8,555 21.9 1 ee ae oe 27,895 31,079 79.5 
3,969 9,594 24.5 1956 yoke wate vom 31,374 33,780 86.4 
4,301 10,3438 26.5 LOS igre eenes 32,907 34,710 88.8 
4,634 10,801 27.6 LOSS i cdoctegeiees 34,094 35,462 90.7 
5,241 11,886 30.4 LODO ea arn re arse 36, 266 36,929 94.5 
5,272 11,984 30.7 1960 ofc Marsters 37,718 37,994 97.2 
5,621 12,874 32.9 196 Teer eee 39,080 39,080 100.0 
6,713 14, 687 37.6 LOG OE chs ck 42,353 41,778 106.9 
8, 282 16,800 43.0 MOG 3 ot cme as alierelers 45,465 43,996 112.6 
10, 265 19,917 51.0 19G See ee ean 49,783 47,050 120.4 
11,053 20,719 53.0 T9GSLs trtoerecace« 54,897 50,149 128.3 
11, 848 21,539 55.1 T9GGs Seed een ced 61,421 53,650 137.3 
11,863 21,057 53.9 1O6T te Sergeants 65, 722 DOVOLT 142.1 
11,885 20, 493 52.4 NOG8 esrcicistcssaeiars 71,427 58,245 149.0 
13, 169 20,861 53.4 MOCO rs sete. aperecoreieye 78, 537 61,148 156.5 


2.—National Income and Gross National Product, by Component, 1566-69 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income...............0.-0005 31,907 35,275 38,493 43 , 203 
Moulttary pay and allowances a,.2.ceteei y caniosoa che eter er ae tesa ae 751 839 860 898 
KSOTHOLA VION: DLOU LS: DELOLe, CAXES #5 ..-,<,cuanapeisjeeihere es ecesebisvers’mejatelel eueiersiele che 6,913 6,774 7,442 7,852 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents?..............0eceeeeeeee ~—835 —854 —857 —837 
Interest, and miscellaneous investment income?...............0eeeee eee 2,015 2,335 2,580 3,196 
Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production!........... 1,958 1,306 1,471 1,695 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business, incl. rent®............. 3,650 3,926 4,218 4,410 
Inventory syalustion AGjUstMents..cenee cee on sevens odsres wees sree es —327 —323 —317 —549 
Net National Income at Factor Cost.....................4-. 46,032 49,278 53,890 59,868 
PHC OCH PALCSACSS BUDSIGICS ic. sic civilaiais co ka aale oSrrpie ele eratereidietesavoutlee aie 8,056 8,786 9,677 10,647 
Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation adjust- 
NECN DEA RARBG, SC GOO SoC DEORE DE SE OTUC CDC EREE nek Becdeenn 7,414 7,877 8,411 9,066 
REATIAL CLEOIOLICS GLLELOy e005 can erate «aisle slodisials ceigiolshera siejeieievaiars 51008 —81 —219 —551 | —1,044 
Gross National Product at Market Prices................... 61,421 65,722 71,427 78,537 
1 Includes dividends paid to non-residents and excludes profits of government business enterprises. 2 Tn- 


cludes withholding tax. 
ment investment income. 
come of independent professional practitioners. 


4 Includes value of physical change in farm inventories, 


3 Includes profits (net of losses) of government business enterprises and other govern- 


5 Includes net in- 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure, 1966-69 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services................... 36, 057 38 , 998 42,360 46,531 
Government current expenditure on goods and services................. 9,820 10,934 12,158 13,774 
@ross*fixed capitaliiormationssn:.mdeciaie «mains sekisine se meres mint eens 15,405 15, 684 15,809 17,011 
Governments 215. cc cere ee A coon See CRO Cae ee 2,845 2,969 2,995 2,993 
PS USIMNERS esp iece fstote og here oxeia lala lieve oie crane oveiane Vata aiey a tteoncta arpa eee 12,560 12,715 12,814 14,018 
Res dentialiconstruchions- see ene tain omnia cee eee ee 2,609 2,809 8,254 3,854 
Non-residential constructionhascameseh reece nee nto 4,648 4,683 4,542 4,702 
iMaehinerygangd equipment serpin Eonar ere erences §, 808 &, 873 §,018 §, 462 
Value of physical change in inventories..............0.0ceeceeeeeeeeees 1,230 408 741 1,043 
GiOVEIMIN EM Ue serrate, See in hae ia Metts 6 BIO, Soe: ite rele 1 29 29 6 
Business— 
INOn=faLINe apres Se tee CET noe ee Os ORICA. EER ietern eae otic 1,026 867 473 584 
Farm and grain in commercial channels.....................0. 203 12 289 508 
Exportsongoodsiand serviaces antec nthe oe aicecn nen Ghee Leeann 13,088 14,713 16,795 18,480 
Deduct: importsiof goodsiand Servicesi...0. e+ eee ene ene sce —14,260 |—15,235 |—16,988 |—19,346 
Residualterrorohestimiatesepe «enc am cenien ence teen noes 81 220 552 1,044 
Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices.................. 61,421 65,722 71,427 78,537 
4.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1961) Dollars, 1966-69 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services...............--+: 32,771 34,309 35, 853 37,847 
Government current expenditure on goods and services................. 7,900 8,225 8,539 8,892 
(Gross exe daca plvalal OFMMA LION yenie sere ere teeeiy ere eer pees eset een er ere 13,082 13,191 1S UE, 13,583 
Gov eriimien tease a ee a, a i rs ee eS An ES Sere 2,326 2,436 2,468 2,377 
PB UISIMCRS AU atin d tees sees niet ie RTS aias a oe ee Way ace mraeeasaecaes 10,756 10,755 10,719 11,206 
esiaentialtconstruciioneer: ae ate one te eee eee nee 2,189 2,218 2,618 2,834 
INon=residentialiconstrietionwe. san: moon eee oan etic oe 8,952 8,834 8,782 8,682 
Machinery an dequipmentapee cy -aacaraiecmeanicneL emcees 4,615 4,708 4,419 4,690 
Value of physical change in inventories................00c0cceeeceeeees 1,146 312 611 910 
(GOVErmIMenv aha eee rt eee ence ee emt etae ase heneaen —8 22 23 8 
Business— 
INGN-fATINIOM reece ara tnerran ont cinta Rarer ee ae ines 957 807 481 456 
Farm and grain in commercial channels....................... 192 —17 107 461 
ECZHONES Ol 2 OOUS ANG. SCMVACES at aterm ei et rans ena ere kta ls Sees 11,714 12,941 14, 564 15,664 
Deduct: Importevoreoods'and services... co s.c+csdeedc. se cons —13,0384 |—13,652 |—14,954 |—16,566 
Riesidualierr orjowestimatemans At teeny secs tetra Aer tee nee 71 191 455 818 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1961) Dollars........ 53, 650 55,517 58,245 61,148 
5.— Year-to-Year Percentage Change in Gross National Expenditure, 1966-69 
Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 
p.c p.c. pc: p.c 
Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services— 
AVESUENGS 5 cices bec SUR o> RAEN See © BROAD Me eS ea TC eee meee ON 8.8 8.2 8.6 9.8 
EVOL eer rosie Maer isp lacie oor ioctl ac GRRL Siac Sea ciao 5.3 4.7 4.5 5.6 
DFAT AS ee COO SOE CHG TOME AME LOC oceee eko eae aes ee meee 3.3 3.4 3.9 4.1 
Government Current Expenditure on Goods and Services— 

LUO MRA Se oes see tee ener ratcs ste escie Mramncs ckai rar sre cree rarer 18.2 11.3 1152 13.3 
Volumes cer tan. phmientty <b ergata ania waa a One LY eR CP eet eee 10.9 4.1 3.8 4.1 
1g OS BHA EN COOOL Gren cmt TSEC: Amo mG Dacre itm arctan 6.6 6.9 lea! 8.8 

Gross Fixed Capital Formation— 

BUC Tarn seenn a OE ee TA Tele Backes eset I Oe ee 16.3 1.8 0.8 7.6 
VOLUN, ex. Colter sacar tee erga cars are connate dues teiiecugione selon ene nals 10.9 0.8 —0.1 3.1 
LBL Dy eRe olen Sadie herein. OER eM Sc LEE OREO Gemere cme veo 4.9 0.9 0.9 4.3 

Government— 
BlYO). 6 oh an mater Sewn aa tee O Le = OT 16.5 4.4 0.9 —0.1 

EVOLUTION. Pe asc: os earner ets Se aniaclah: GOERS eee A ie eros ‘ 10.3 4.7 0.9 —3.3 

PICO Ss hacia ccclalte clase Oe Blo) cael rove aisle eMese. che MeO ete sellers 5.5 —0.3 —0.1 3.4 
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5.— Year-to-Year Percentage Change in Gross National Expenditure, 1966-69—concluded 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 
pc: iC; bes 3G. 
Gross Fixed Capital Formation—concluded : : » 
Business— 
16.2 12 0.8 9.4 
11.0 -— —0.3 4.5 
4.8 1.2 gall 4,7 
—1.0 Mest 15.8 18.4 
Git 1.3 13.5 12.5 
6.1 6.2 Pes 5.3 
20.4 —2.5 0.2 360 
13.0 —3.0 —1.4 —2.6 
6.5 0.5 1.6 6.3 
23.0 ilse3 —6.6 8.8 
20.0 1.9 —6.0 6.1 
2.5 —0.6 —0.5 2.6 
IV ARTO Sp ress cletoarare ih ctererarre eisinra tal cuarcce sass eythane ara teralin uve bis svarels she Sle ivartehdetive 16.6 12.4 14.2 10.0 
Volume SEPM suas aVey wins eter a aloha) ormvetes ofeaegaia te ange bora oyasfalChepevens vovavass eieleioiereieretersksiers 13.2 10.5 12.5 7.6 
PATICO Sac PRN calle actcicience ss tats vista & suterstan ale(siclcsctiyavanals iupoie haters aoe 2.9 1.8 1.4 2.3 
Imports of Goods and Services— 
ViGUVGS gah. DP Sen GO 0, fo eMC: 2k Aas AMO PRR aU na ervee mcs cs 15.5 6.8 11.5 13.9 
I\WZes Iara © ae ee a. Oe BEI ee ME OO ee er ee ORs one ans 13.6 4.7 9.5 10.8 
BIEICC Ieee Mee ele arr he Tec Oa Mein eisron Rtereielaialerioecae ters 17 2.0 1.8 2.8 
11.9 7.0 8.7 10.0 
7.0 3.5 4.9 5.0 
4.6 3.4 3.5 4.7 
6.—Personal Income, by Source and by Province, 1966-69 
(Millions of dollars) 
Source and Province 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Source 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income 35,275 38, 493 43, 203 
Military. pay-andrallowances y.fis hn. noses cies Aes Seles sv vicewle ao 839 860 898 
Net income received by farm operators from farm production.......... 1,794 1,379 1,690 1,644 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business including rent......... 3,650 3,926 4,218 4,410 
Interest, dividends and miscellaneous investment income.............. 3,701 3,981 4,387 4,953 
Current Transfers (excl. interest)— 
From Government— 
‘ranster payments: tompersons. [0a 5.0 2s 's\sicicaisreyerere erste ie oe oe 3,722 4,640 5,346 6,060 
GApital ASSISTANCE. . FURL % Naples tetecs ries Puistokasere clarahanchepseraraetdexssioceeorene 21 5 4 
From corporations (charitable contributions and bad debt allowances) 116 120 127 127 
Hi ROMMNOn-TeSICen tases hex lees ec eee en eens eee cinas 40 43 43 44 
TTOLAISH IE CLSOMAW EM COMC sees. rete ccissvinres of le telohes trreravote Clevo cece 45,702 50,208 55,170 61,343 
Province 
UC LOUCLATIC res aes nore: PERE Ne hors ou. cee ds Ua cares Sen «sale he eters 628 699 754 829 
PICA WATCULSINNCe. seta sacs ta t Pamttie cate he cneinehonneg Miclenets ate eee 149 165 185 200 
WRIT ASO Gite omni toad re cae ctere ale Reedicacal prasnas aie ener ataia aie aevonvarsicrte reel acer aisha 1,295 1,442 1,575 1,760 
ERENT REIS UY GES eto a aie Rian ce vire oscar tee oa dat crareraratavatayetePoreiones ako eter smararqeraeva 969 1,078 1,190 1,302 
RISEN fect 5 PN erg aw Ree cral Wn MMR oni pet nate eee 5 epspaotvsebaharahaeawachrar es eke eae 11,820 13,140 14,264 15,718 
ie Loa he ek tt Wie Bee ke = en ee mnr noe Sap ers Se cere 18, 433 20,315 22,37 25,104 
RN EIRE EOD Yeh: reacts, Se te ie as ae ra tete tate fo fore char aratalelorcerevorevetoke) sharsronstaterersl 2,073 2,318 2,579 2,785 
NORA TORU eo Reds aaah eRe ec oe canteen a tisiayatoteraishatenekeressn spray cher ecorare 2,057 2,001 2,298 2,413 
BENET CE, MRR Sete ers REM aa ovate ai oeratals oes nator tnvasive val osetoloighora Searares SD dekarane 3,337 3,604 4,052 4,550 
PSSM EE MEO LENTIL cto oA ics tod 1c ReTeTG te cova fer tversh oGGY oy ointctsVoyciriravece oastetare¥ ore 4,763 5, 244 5, 686 6,451 
meghon ant Nortiweet . CrrivOLles avis ce na eieiv ss ies sarin ting cieeneee eee 72 96 106 122 
STP AS TICO MT CPTER Wes 5 dx, MEIN eae «vere rete an lac oper vx bal ato eheraxanetarsfahaliroreveiavere aes 106 106 111 109 


1Income of Canadians temporarily abroad, including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces abroad. 
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7.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1966-69 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services...............005 36, 057 38 , 998 42,360 46,531 
Current Transfers— 
To Government— 

ANGOMMOMUAZ EG (.,s8.c0 Beate Sareea cusyesele neue vera) scatecs o'atotioistateleral Ouarsiles weve cetere 3,903 4,904 5,922 7,469 

Succession duties and estate taxeS............. cece c ces e eee ee eeee 215 215 235 237 

Employer and employee contributions to social insurance and 

COVELNIMED yp CHSLOM LUNGS wai ee ra niente iia rieritelerie ce 1,694 1,892 2,090 2,341 

(OLA aD Ono bea od hoo. tere CROC CUR Ben cot ano ano aaauS 391 405 539 794 

To corporations (transfer portion of interest on the consumer debt). . 333 360 398 460 

PL OMONELESIGENtS Ay stheyaists tio MAE ance Mee rev oes nee e ese R IONE 138 110 123 

iPersonallsavinge seperate oncatonte 3,296 3,516 3,388 

Totals, Personal Income 50,208 55,170 61,348 

8.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1966-69 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Hoodtand:non-al cohnolici beverages js. ciscee cee cleaieletsiersisiialelsieitersieiiereieies 6,374 6,730 7,148 7,634 

‘MLobaccoand aleonolic beverages-.chesriecreriniececin accu nsnisciiesiceioae 2,225 2,414 2,542 2,715 

Clothing, footwear and accessories... 0... ..0c. ccc secs acts erccsccccces 2,937 3,155 3,338 3,579 

Grossirentsiuelandipowe4rsensoesrosant neta achat aoe oioere ewer 6, 235 6,896 7,579 8,376 

Furniture, furnishing and household equipment and operation 2,796 2,949 3,068 3,311 

PE ransporta Gio er. c acer eter ie ter eee alee orotate romeo iclaien aa 4,460 4,806 5,216 5,496 

Medical care and health services 4: 1,472 1,619 1,795 1,748 

Otherimherse sais science a ss 9,558 10, 429 11,679 13,677 

ILO GANS Ry «sca ce arsin har hei larece eve: poorest ote abstaystagavesdrecehe ovdhG A torsieeloyeviiessaveterd 36,057 38,998 42,360 46,531 

Durables ian rertastercte tc ornate etioreccitslsg devepe ornate tats Vorstorctersweistarecoiie Bipteud etermbareiievane 4,832 5,058 5,509 5,920 

Semi-dura blest (.cetceryercteec chee os eee ONE Ee wv nw es FOTO MREO WEES 3,946 4,298 4,567 4,992 

INon=duraloles aricrccrsteris risvaictecsca sib eiayars oo ns sore wsace o ne ois Wisse are aerate eesselasere sree 14,006 15,270 16, 443 17,931 

DOE VICES ies cratateis wis cecsts cbateta etetere Wis caste ete io tars fats avaPels abeyavay ate Weararsvalions Mioeyoests ovayone 13,273 14,372 15,841 17,688 


9.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure,! 1966-69 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1966 
Revenue 
Direct Taxes: Persons— 
ri COME FAKES Aires she irnos esatern cial eke vororere olatsiulereheus se nsate oom teeia terrae os 3,903 
Succession duties and estate taxeS...........cceecceesesceescuceees 215 
Employer and employee contributions to social insurance and 
governmentipension finds acc -cnaeeter sence saieec tncesertcer 
mOthercurrentiransicrsy-unacetp ceo acer ee ri sete erat 
Direct taxes: corporate and government business enterprises 
Direct taxes: non-residents (withholding taxes)..............000. : 
Mndireetitaxesmemcirsateettcs eecis nie sete n veiete Citar sla Ree ae tae 
Investment Income— 
Interest and rovalties ys: atesc.s<& mere minesietois eieiorevsin ie anaroranrels Geisaros oiarsie 994 
Remitted profits of government business enterprises............... 206 
DOCS; RCV EMU C sara catorns severe “Asics elvis ore eis tb eisioreceseiois ole olers fine ereteiate 18,736 


Current Expenditure 


Purchasesron goods ian disenul Ces ee nemmrcmtrceiraitremimecernicecrrte 9,820 
PPranslerpayIMENtssb0 ETSONS hase eevee exareiete rele bievereioracinvele eineet hereon 3,422 
Currentitransfersito mon-residents = ire er merce. cciiiclacminsiccieececninsees 193 
Interestionj the publicidebteneq eet tate eee eoee 1,811 
Capitallassistances sacacamteire sear torte teicher neces eee 64 
SUbSIGI ess ei, ee ass ooe och ore eT el eiovele at aerate aI arise electric 634 
Sain gy Re Rs RB Pe he 8 Bd Et eke i es ae 2,492 

Totals, Current Expenditure...................ecseeseeeees 18,736 


1 Excludes current transfers from other levels of government. 


1967 1968 1969 
4,904 5,922 7,469 
215 235 237 
1,892 2,090 2,341 
405 539 794 
2,397 2,809 3,070 
218 209 232 
9,442 10,320 11,322 
1,212 1,333 1,614 
221 244 431 
20,906 23,701 27,510 
10,934 12,158 13,774 
4,640 5,346 6,060 
216 170 182 
1,974 2,268 2,621 
74 86 107 

656 643 675 
2,412 3,030 4,091 
20,906 235701 27,510 
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9.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Fa arte pa Revenue and Expenditure, 1966-69— 
concluded 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 


Surplus on Deficit 
(on a national accounts basis) 


Pe CRISP Me Ite RM rates Ma PLA ayes 8 hoe aveatoc eas theihous oles cieie hace dha yoitere O costeleesparsie 2,492 2,412 3,030 4,091 
Aud» Cantal consumption allowaneesfe. cides c.cee sc nme cesar oe 864 921 988 1,083 
iBredart Gross capital formations sem; cers detec res «eletd o tote earl aeie —2,846 —2,998 —3,024 —2,999 
1S SEIS Meal EK gacopee roped eRcices ue ROC Oe Ismeot eee Seca tea creases 510 335 994 2,175 


10.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1966-69 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Corporation profits before taxes and before dividends paid to non-resi- 

Gents ESR ELIE Rar Wecs CAAA. Sialdies GRR SO tes eae nd de 6,913 6,774 7,442 7,852 
Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities....................0.005 —2,426 —2,379 —2,794 —3,044 
Deduct: Excess of tax liabilities over collections................... 121 —38 235 —601 
Weduet: Daccollections sacar ake soe hoe aha onea eae 2,305 2,417 2,559 3,645 

GOYPOLATIONS PLO tts ALLEL UAXCS =, i. eaprsiare ores Sacer ae oleh «eo eie seins yO ORIN 4,487 4,395 4,648 4,808 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents...............00 000 e eee ees —835 —854 —857 —837 
Corporation profits retained In: Canada... ojos s tee eae s toeies ai eee sours 3,652 3,541 3, 291 3,971 
Deduct: Dividends paid to Canadian residents..................4% —912 —959 —988 —1,033 
Weduet: Charitableicontributionss:s..sekumee ete) aah oak oats =71 —75 —79 —80 
Wedusus Bad debts siesta ee ree scale Leese enya Te Sae eres —45 —45 —48 —47 
Undistributed Corporation Profits......................... 2,624 2,462 2,676 2,811 


11.—Corporation Profits before Taxes and before Dividends Paid to Non-residents, 
by Industry, 1966-69 


(Millions of dollars) 


Industry 1966 1967 1968 1969 

PASTICUU TINE Watt Eure oak eases ares diate thd spomrreast tap aadh aus scree le 16 17 22 24 
RU GLOSGE Sc Fic ee ete Ota eR ses Re ES SORE Rae Blocks 15 11 15 16 
PRED UNC GLAD DIE TS res iv Pie clei slave tree aaa Peterlee iste — 1 — _— 
MISES CHATTICS ANG (OlL WOUS shite nerds oe atane cc ofelarnsy tatiana mot ouie, hie sataeots 737 871 960 1,013 
MVP GALL UEA Ds ey anna aac a roe noreacl eo Cie Te eal reece lessees sree eee fare 3,103 2,669 2,932 | 3,094 
PRS ELC LEONE He orays cease rTASIN oe osha HONE ic ie ae Tee Cee Me ated Crete eet anstnss ina 261 282 313 330 
SEASON GALLON onic fasta teen tears <alea ce ete irk syeminre cats Bane aa cis 353 312 342 361 
“SERENE ATS PN ae ee, ca ok cart ey er ee a aR APP oe COUR IO ca 28 20 22 24 
WGRRIAUMICATION: ccas.cistaste eribn pe need kates Hes Mee et Se ee, eaten ere 253 268 290 306 
Electric power, gas and water utilities...............0ccceee cece ee eens 126 117 127 133 
UA LEN ALS EEA CG ttn ie sere c taldls ote citravele a ttais eases ears nme iaeteters 553 535 588 620 
RSET SLAC O ei ee eye cts ote cit WSS SOR eIR ee Hiele « OAGi odie Rema nba Mab ater 417 450 491 518 
Finance, insurance and real estate............... WP tyses on, Behr tee 796 925 1,012 1,068 
Community, business and personal service...............00ee cece eee ees 255 296 328 345 

PR ORAS sree yc Sannin exo ett ncsTe leases seh A iears Garnet 6,913 6,774 7,442 7,852 
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Section 2.—Industry Production Trends 


Indexes of Real Domestic Product 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1971 released a revised set of production data 
pertaining to the entire spectrum of Canadian industries. These data, in the form of 
volume of production indexes, are measures of value added for each industry expressed in 
the dollars of a base year. Technically, they are termed ‘‘indexes of real domestic product 
(RDP) at factor cost originating by industry’’.* The value added, or RDP, volume indexes 
can be regarded as an extension of the index of industrial productiont to encompass the 
remainder of the economy. Concepts and basic methods used to construct both indexes 
are the same. Thus, industry production index coverage is extended from mining, manu- 
facturing and electric power and gas utilities, for which volume indexes have been published 
since the 1920s, to include all other major industrial divisions. 'The RDP indexes can also 
be regarded as an elaboration of the supply side of the national income accounts. * 


In measuring the output of a single product such as steel, it is normal to think in terms 
of tons of steel when the question of quantity arises. When measuring the combined 
production of steel and natural gas, there is an obvious need for a common denominator 
and it is appropriate to use the average unit prices of a certain time period (chosen as the 
base) to value the quantities produced before adding them together. The resultant 
quantity, volume or real output measure can be subsequently left in its constant or base 
period dollar form or it can be expressed in index number form. ‘The latter is accomplished 
by dividing the constant dollar aggregate of the current period by the dollar aggregate for 
the base period and multiplying by 100. In constructing a quantity index for a combination 
of industries where the output of one industry becomes the input of another, the portion 
double-counted must be eliminated. This is accomplished by revaluing both intermediate 
input (materials, fuel, etc.) and total output in terms of the dollars of a common base year 
and subtracting the constant dollar value of the former from the latter to yield a constant 
dollar value added aggregate.* This aggregate is the quantity or volume measure repre- 
sented by the indexes presented herein. 


The annual indexes are well suited for studies of production trends, growth rates and 
inter-industry comparisons, but the quarterly indexes provide a much better tool for the 
study of the cyclical behaviour of industries, short-term changes in production and, in fact, 
for most types of current analysis. Statistics computed for less than annual intervals, 
however, are frequently subject to strong seasonal influences, and variations in the number 
of working days during a quarter may cause differences in the levels of output between two 
quarters which otherwise would not exist. Accordingly, the quarterly real output indexes 
have been adjusted for both seasonal and calendar variation. 


Factors Underlying Industrial Output Trends.—The early postwar period was 
marked by several major expansions. The first was based on satisfying the backlog of 
war-deferred investment and consumer demand and on supplying the needs of the war- 
devastated countries, especially for various materials. This was followed by some slowing 
down in production but the requirements of defence-supporting industries after the outbreak 
of the Korean hostilities and stockpiling requirements at home and abroad introduced a 
second expansionary period. The third was the investment boom of the mid-1950s during 
which output reached a new high level. These strong demand influences combined to 
make most of this period one of fairly rapid and sustained growth. During the late 1950s 
the rate of increase diminished, as external sources of supply for many commodities multi- 


* Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, 1961-1969, 1961=100, DBS Occasional Paper (Catalogue No. 61- 
510). For the period 1935-60, see Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, 1961 Base (Catalogue No. 61-506). 
For a detailed explanation of concepts, methods and limitations, see Jndezes of Real Domestic Product by Industry of 
Origin, 1935-61 (Catalogue No. 61-505). Current data on a quarterly or monthly basis are published in DBS monthly 
Index of Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). 


t See Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-57 (Catalogue No. 61-502) and the current monthly publication 
Indez of Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). 
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plied and as competition intensified. At the same time, there was an absence of strong 
stimulants to domestic demand, such as the deferred demand and the population growth 
of the preceding period. 

During the 1960s, however, the first waves of the postwar generation exercised a 
growing influence on the demand for goods and services and this proved to be a sustaining 
factor throughout most of the period to date. There was particular strength in the durable 
manufacturing sector of the economy in response to both domestic and external demands. 
Exports of goods and services advanced vigorously throughout most of the period, with 
sales of wheat and motor vehicles and parts providing major thrusts. As a result of this 
buoyancy of foreign demand for Canadian goods and services, exports increased their share 
of total final demand. The underlying strength of the economy provided a healthy climate 
for investment. Both residential and non-residential construction as well as investment 
in machinery and equipment made good gains, particularly up to 1966. Partially reflecting 
the high import content of heavy investment in machinery and equipment and the impact 
of the Canada—United States Agreement on Automotive Products, the growth of imports 
outpaced the increase in total final demand over most of the 1961-69 period. Government 
current expenditure on goods and services also increased significantly during the 1960s. 


Even more remarkable than some of the demand-induced changes were the striking 
changes brought about by the technological discoveries and innovations that transformed 
whole production processes and opened up previously unknown areas in the fields of manu- 
facturing, transportation and communication. Newer industries, such as air transport, 
assumed major importance in a comparatively short time; entirely new industries, such as 
gas pipelines, appeared; and a profusion of new products were created, such as the petro- 


Hoisting into place the top section of a 238-foot propylene refining column, part of a $5,500,000 expan- 
sion to a Montreal East petrochemicals complex. The new facilities, to be completed in mid-1971, will permit 
the refining of propylene at rates in excess of 100,000,000 Ib, annually. 
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chemicals of the chemicals industry and the television and other electronic products of the 
telecommunication equipment industry. As was to be expected, the industries in a position 
to benefit from such innovations were among the most rapidly expanding in the economy, 
although the impact of the expansion spread through the entire economic system. The 
changes in production and demand also influenced the level of employment in the various 
industries; there was a considerable shift in employment during the postwar period from 
the goods-producing to the service-producing industries and most of the loss in the former 
took place in agriculture. 


12.—Quantity Indexes of Real Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of 
Origin, 1954-69 


(1961 =100) 


Industry 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

Ap TICULtUTes Ase, tee sees eke eaten ioereetaes 93.1 114.9 122.0 102.6 113.8 110.2 115.3 100.0 
Flores tintin caret mn the eh ee Pe eee 89.7 94.8 | 100.1 91.1 80.7 91.2 | 104.4 | 100.0 
Pushing tandevrap pings ameeeer acetate ae 104.2 98.0 103.5 97.9 109.3 98.1 95.1 100.0 
Mines (incl. milling), quarries and oil wells.| 56.1 66.4 Ulla! 84.6 86.0 97.3 97.4 | 100.0 
Man uractuning. say sae tein e reece ian once 74.9 82.2 89.9 89.7 88.0 94.5 96.1 | 100.0 
Constructions sate a,c vans sie ats se te cemeeee 73.7 81.9 92.2 100.2 103.7 98.7 97.0 100.0 
Electric power, gas and water utilities...... 51.1 57.9 64.6 69.5 76.3 86.6 94.4 | 100.0 
Transportation, storage and communication] 68.8 78.1 87.1 87.4 84.4 91.2 “93.9 100.0 
Hens ies ne 5 Gob enw cneuae Se ant ap EoD DGCSH 73.4 81.8 89.2 89.2 91.3 97.4 97.6 | 100.0 
Finance, insurance and real estate........... 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 100.0 
Community, business and personal service..| 75.8 titel! 82.4 85.0 88.2 93.0 96.7 | 100.0 
Public administration and defence.......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 100.0 
Real Domestic Product........... 74.3 82.1 89.1 89.5 91.0 95.7 98.0 | 100.0 

1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 


PAP ILGULCUN Oar scirine aiaciistacihcianiecien etlener te 122.0 | 136.9 | 128.9 | 127.6 | 145.9 | 118.6 | 125.1 | 131.0 
ROLES OLY. oh casera slain abe cis eracelaieiti oielasseleret ayes 106.4 || 308.3 | 119.2 | 122.5 | 1827 | 180.3 4 181.2 | 136.8 
Hishing_ anditrapping sen sce cere er eee 106.9) |) 106549) 108.9) | 10669 S| 118520 | 11251 eee izes 
Mines (incl. milling), quarries and oil wells.| 106.2 | 112.1 | 126.0 | 131.9 | 184.2 | 142.1 | 150.0 | 149.5 
MATUIaeLUTING ee emer cries aeioteties 109.0 | 116.2 | 127.4 | 188.8 | 148.7 | 152.3 | 161.1 | 168:4 
Constriction van. seen eek sentra 105.6 107.1 117.4 131.6 141.7 141.2 150.6 154.2 
Electric power, gas and water utilities...... 105.3 | 111.6 | 120.8 | 129.9 | 141.4 | 151.2 | 162.8 | 177.9 
Transportation, storage and communication.| 104.1 111.1 120.3 | 127.6 | 1388.0 | 145.3 | 153.0 | 161.7 
PAGON ae toe doe ee norte oe 106.1 | 111.2 | 119.5 | 129.4 | 187.6 | 144.7 | 150.7 | 157.9 
Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 105.5 || 110.5 115.0 120.8 125.6 131.4 135.6 | 143.2 
Community, business and personal service..| 105.4 | 110.9 | 119.0 | 128.8 | 140.4 | 150.4 | 156.9 | 166.3 
Public administration and defence.......... 103.1 | 104.0 | 106.3 | 108.3 | 112.2 |.118.2 | 121.0 | 123.4 
Real Domestic Product........... 106.9 | 112.7 | 120.4 | 129.0 | 1388.0 | 142.4 | 149.3 | 156.2 


1 No data are available prior to 1961 on a 1961 base due to a break in historical continuity resulting from the 
implementation of the 1960 standard industrial classification and the 1961 weight and reference base for the indexes. 


Although all the major industry groups expanded, development was not uniform 
throughout the postwar period. For example, there was a marked and fairly general 
acceleration in output growth in Canada during the 1960s. Despite some deceleration in 
the later years of that decade, total real domestic product grew at a rate of 5.8 p.c. in the 
1961-69 period. In contrast, the average rate of growth in real domestic product for the 
1946-61 period was 4.7 p.c. per annum. Three important types of factors affecting the 
expansionary paths of industries were in evidence at some point during the period. The 
first may be described as some special factor at work in a particular industry, the effects 
of which would be most noticeable in that industry—for example, the demand for uranium 
which had an important influence on the mining industry during the latter half of the 1950s, 
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the opening up of new mineral resources such as the iron ore mines in Quebec—Labrador, 
and certain technological innovations such as the development of synthetic materials or 
television. The second type of factor is much more general in its effects and in its causes. 
Such factors as increased demand for consumer goods resulting from a rising standard of 
living and a growing population, shifts in world trading patterns or shortages causing in- 
creased demand for export goods, the surge of investment activity associated with replace- 
ment cycles, as well as attempts to broaden the base of economic activity through invest- 
ment in research, social overhead capital, education, improved management and marketing 
techniques, or a more efficient production process (or a confluence of all these factors) appear 
to lie at the root of such postwar expansions as the investment boom of the mid-1950s or 
the expansion in production since 1961. The third type of factor would be some unique 
and far-reaching event, of which the Korean War might serve as a conspicuous example. 


All three factors, jointly or in turn, have reacted on the various industries to result in 
the upswings in aggregate production. The percentage growth of each of the main in- 
dustrial groups in the 1946-69 period was as follows:— 


Industry Growth Industry Growth 
p.c. p.c. 
PN OTICHLUUTEAD, ove taytottne sidan © tears 1.5 Transportation, storage and communi- 
CATION eee chee eer Eee 4.9 
ROTERULY Son ae oer apes ce rieiemtiare soe eee 2.5 
Tradeye ere pect eee 4.9 
Fishing and trapping.................. 1.4 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 1 
Mines (incl. milling), quarries and oil 
yall ie es eer ae eres a nea eae 8.2 Community, business and _ personal 
service AAs Ar sinrd 7 eo er an een 4.7 
WAT EY G ila cea eens In BENS case cee 5.1 
Public administration and defence..... 1 
(TOUS URI CUION. soitereaamien eee atic asras 6.0 
Reat Domestic PrRopwctT.......... 4.8 


Electric power, gas and water utilities. 8.9 == 


1 For these industries the 1946-61 and the 1961-67 periods are not considered sufficiently comparable to have been 
linked following conversion to the 1960 standard industrial classification and the 1961 weight and reference base—see 
Indezes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, 1961 Base, Appendix I (Catalogue No. 61-506). The 1961-69 growth rate 
for Finance, insurance and real estate was 4.5 p.c. and for Public administration and defence 2.8 p.c.; the 1946-61 rates 
were 5.0 p.c. and 4.6 p.c., respectively. 


Foremost in growth was the electric power and gas utilities industry, followed by the 
mining and construction industries. All three were strongly affected by technological 
advances, new discoveries and a fairly well sustained demand for their products. The 
demand in mining frequently came from abroad, resulting in relatively high export sales and 
providing incentive for the opening up and developing of new mineral resource areas. 
Some slackening in construction activity was evident following the unusually high levels 
reached during the mid-1950s but since 1963 the swing has again been upward, although 
there was some flattening from the latter part of 1966. 


Over the period as a whole, most of the other industry divisions (except agriculture, 
forestry and fishing and trapping) expanded at roughly the same average rate of about 5 p.c. 
Manufacturing, trade, and transportation, storage and communication industry divisions, 
which together accounted for almost one half of the total output, also showed strikingly 
similar cyclical patterns. Within manufacturing it was the durables component that 
expanded particularly rapidly during the cyclical upturns and that benefited from the need 
for machinery and equipment in the periods of heavy investment and from increased 
consumer demand for such products as motor vehicles and electrical appliances during the 
1961-69 period. Non-durables maintained a fairly steady rate of expansion for most of 
the postwar period, largely in response to increased population and demand for industrial 
materials. A similar pattern was observable in trade, with retail trade exhibiting a rela- 
tively smooth expansionary trend. 
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The community, recreation, business and personal service industry division was 
relatively insensitive both to cyclical and irregular influences but, along with some other 
steadily expanding industries such as finance, insurance and real estate, non-durables and 
retail trade, it helped to sustain aggregate production and growth during periods of contrac- 
tion and expansion. Although this division as a whole showed an average rate of growth 
for the 1946-69 period, some of its components, such as business services and education, 
were among the most rapidly expanding in the economy. During the 1960s, this resulted 
in a marked acceleration of the rate of expansion of the division, i.e., from 3.8 p.c. in 1946-61 
to 6.9 p.c. in 1961-69. 


The rates of growth in the forestry, agriculture, and fishing and trapping divisions 
were below average and were subject to pronounced irregular fluctuations in output— 
forestry because of the nature of its production processes and also, to some extent, because 
of its sensitivity to changes in world demand aad price; agriculture because of marked 
year-to-year differences in output more often caused by weather conditions and similar 
factors than by changes in prices and demand conditions; and fisheries because of its 
dependence on the vagaries of nature. 


Production of Goods-Producing Industries 


The data contained in the tables under this heading are published in the DBS report 
Survey of Production.* The scope of the survey of production is limited to industries 
engaged chiefly in the production of goods and it measures production in current dollars. 
This is in contrast to the real domestic product series (p. 1184) which encompasses all 
industries and measures production in terms of the dollars of a base year. 


Tables 13 and 14 give ‘‘census value added” production data, classified by province 
and industry, respectively. Census value added is derived by deducting the cost of 
materials from the gross value (exclusive of excise and other sales taxes) of shipments 
(adjusted for change in inventory of finished goods and goods-in-process) or revenue. The 
figures include interim classification and valuation changes in mining, manufacturing and 
forestry brought about by the adoption of the 1960 standard industrial classification of 
establishments. However, the three industry aggregates continue to consist of census 
value added accruing from their primary activity only.* Standard industrial classification 
changes have not yet been implemented for other industries. 


* DBS Catalogue No. 61-202. See Appendix of the 1968 issue for census value added in mining, manufacturing 
and forestry on an all-activities basis. 


13.—Census Value Added for Goods-Producing Industries, by Province, 1965-68 


Province or Territory 1965 1966 1967 1968P 
$’000 p.c $’000 p.c $’000 p.c $000 p.c 
Newfoundland............. 333,731 13 419, 883 1.4 414, 580 1.4 459, 848 1.4 
Prince Edward Island..... 64,357 0.3 72,297 0.3 60,384 0.2 66,168 0.2 
INovaiScotianie. «s,s ciaad: 487, 306 1.9 542,953 1.9 552,596 1.9 589 , 254 1.9 
New Brunswick............ 439,321 ted 472,618 1.6 472,045 1.6 514,763 1.6 
Quebecwea ert fede. eco: 6,463,694 | 25.0 (SSB P ey PLIES 7,268,234 | 24.4 7,685,446 | 24.2 
Ontario Fare.cs8 aracra visio ere 10,835,837 | 41.9 12,125,120 | 41.7 | 12,732,097 | 42.6 | 13,560,403) 42.6 
Manitobatenmecne me ccatans 962,342 3.7 1,030, 587 3.0 1,075,317 3.6 1,178,207 3.0 
Saskatchewan............. 1, 483 , 995 5.6 1,793,085 6.2 1,436,782 4.8 1,472,789 4.6 
Alberta. nese tsa nictaek 2,220,321 8.6 2,603, 426 8.9 2,723,369 9.1 2,966, 574 9.3 
British Columbia.......... 2,530, 289 9.8 2,840, 262 9.8 3,048,008 | 10.2 3,244,283 | 10.2 
Yukon and Northwest 
Merritoriessene. ascent 58, 896 0.2 64,698 0.2 66, 124 0.2 81,152 0.3 
Canada........... 25,837,089 | 100.0 | 29,101,208 | 100.0 | 29,849,533 | 100.0 | 31,818,888 | 100.0 
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14.—Census Value Added for Goods-Producing Industries, by Province 


and Industry, 1968 
Industry Newfoundland Hdward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
slan 

$7000 | pc. | $7000 | pec. | $7000 | pe | $7000 | pc. 
TAPSIOTUTA, 5. 6 icesie ce bie 21,086 | 31.9 34,574 5.9 29,769 5.8 
OMeRURV ce cs ciate acho eea.s oe 18,325 4.0 —_ — 8,307 1.4 36, 264 ead 
Ths aye iad Rp-cttdals eee 28, 841 6.3 8,567 | 12.9 54,602 9.3 15, 654 3.0 

RDS ING Pate: oars opal sags Ss 91 -- 2 -- 128 -- 134 -- 
Manor Piece ects econ esas 161,002 | 35.0 —_— — 29,931 5.1 38, 812 7.5 
Electric power............. 28, 724 6.3 4,085 6.2 38, 508 6.5 37, 484 7.3 
Manufacturing?............ 88,429 | 19.2 16,569 | 25.0 262,483 | 44.5 242,083 | 47.0 
Gonstruction.*.....0:...... 134, 436 29.2 15, 859 24.0 160,721 27.3 114, 564 22.3 
POCAIS esis ee ce «i 459, 8481) 100.01 66,168 | 100.0 589,254 | 100.0 514,763 | 100.0 

Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 

$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. $7000 p.c. 
Wrath as ate e Sres 367,053 4.8 767, 262 5.7 271,748 | 23.1 644,581 | 43.8 
RLOLESULY a. ea Fe oe ales innrcoe 166,327 2.2 111,414 0.8 2,111 0.2 5,097 0.3 
Wisheriesseadeesass ace es 8,648 Out 5,968 0.1 3,276 0.3 1,382 0.1 
BREAD DIN Deri oe Sens See 1,932 -- 3,354 -- 1,601 0.1 1,551 0.1 
EEN 38 6 one See aCe ee ere 439 , 238 5.7 722,991 5.3 113, 526 9.6 300, 136 | 20.4 
Electric power............- 417, 286 5.4 470,507 3.5 62,717 5.3 59, 436 4.0 
ManufacturingP............ §,214, 227 67.9 9, 633, 338 71.0 442,994 37.6 169, 928 11.6 
PONSUCWON 4,200 2 so. 1,070,735 | 13.9 1,845,569 | 13.6 280,234 | 23.8 290,678 | 19.7 
PROUAIS nce coe eet 7,685,446 | 109.0 | 13,560,403 | 100.0 1,178,207 | 100.0 1,472,789 | 100.0 

Alberta aoe 4 onuees Canada 
Territories 

$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 Dec: $’000 p.c. 
PAP TIGHIDULE 5 sion. g gins setters 581,468 | 19.6 146,759 4.5 2,864,300 9.0 
Herestry wake ae ee cisesmy eer 6,348 0.2 370,525 | 11.4 44 0.1 724, 761 2.3 
ERA HOEICS ter: fat a nee Cee: 917 -- 57,274 1.8 781 1.0 185,910 0.6 
SUSIE 55. aouiaueiaetn: 1,730 0.1 806 -- 840 1.0 12,170 -- 
Preeti Bp as Neola ae eter 1,019,726 | 34.4 253, 681 7.8 71,594 | 88.2 3, 150,636 9.9 
Electric power............. 85,133 2.9 150, 108 4.7 5,763 Fed 1,359,751 4.3 
ManufacturingP............ 606,032 | 20.4 1,574,262 | 48.5 2,130 2.6 || 18,252,475 | 57.4 
OBAETUCHION carne) = oo pi die aes 665,220 | 22.4 690,8692) 21.32 3 3 5,268,885 | 16.5 
Motale oe hit o 2,966,574 | 100.0 3,244,283 | 100.0 81,1521] 100.01 | 31,818,888 | 100.0 


1 Excludes agriculture. 
Columbia. 


2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


3 Included with British 
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Section 3.—Aggregate Productivity Trends 


Increasing interest in questions of economic growth, cost-structure and international 
competitiveness, and in the relationships between output, employment, earnings and prices 
has focused attention on productivity as a framework within which such problems can 
usefully be discussed. Recognizing this interest, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics now 
publishes annual indexes of output per person employed and per man-hour in Canada 
covering the commercial industries as a whole, with separate detail for agriculture and the 
commercial non-agricultural industries, manufacturing and the residual commercial non- 
manufacturing industries. Similar indexes are also published for the total and non-agri- 
cultural commercial goods-producing industries, and the commercial service-producing 
industries of the same aggregate. * 


Although these measures relate output to a single input only, namely labour time, they 
do not measure the exclusive contribution of labour to output. Changes in indexes of 
output per unit of labour input reflect the combined influence of a number of separate but 
interrelated factors such as the amount and quality of capital equipment, the extent of 
utilization of available capacity, managerial efficiency and the impact of technological 
progress, as well as the skill and effort of the work force. 


Sources of Data.—The output components of the various indexes of output per 
unit of labour input referred to here are the historical indexes of “real domestic product 
(RDP) by industry”, described in Section 2, p. 1184. These indexes, which were developed 
within the conceptual framework of the national accounts and which measure in constant 
dollar terms the unduplicated contribution of each component industry to total output, 
are considered basically suitable for productivity measurement when matched with the 
corresponding input measures. 


The major sources for the employment and man-hour indexes were the monthly labour 
force and employment surveys, and these were supplemented by data from such sources as 
the annual censuses of manufactures and mining and the decennial census of population. 
Since the data from these diverse sources varied considerably in their coverage, concepts 
and methods of compilation, care had to be exercised in their selection, adaptation and 
combination into aggregate measures of labour input which would be conceptually and 
statistically consistent, both internally and in relation to the output data. Labour force 
survey data were used for the paid worker estimates of agriculture and of fishing and 
trapping, while those for manufacturing and mining were based on adjusted annual census 
data. Estimates for most of the remaining industry divisions were derived from adjusted 
employment survey data. Estimates of other than paid workers (own-account workers, 
employers and unpaid family workers) were derived mainly from the labour force survey. 
The estimates of average hours worked, which were needed for the indexes of output per 
man-hour, were also based on labour force survey data, except in the case of manufacturing, 
where estimates of man-hours paid from the census of manufactures were adjusted to the 
man-hours worked concept. 


Growth Rates.—Output per person employed in the commercial non-agricultural 
industries grew at an average annual rate of 2.8 p.c. between 1946 and 1969. Because of 
the decline in average hours worked per person, this was a lower rate of growth than that 
of output per man-hour which, during the same period, increased by 3.3 p.c. per annum. 
Corresponding figures for manufacturing were 3.7 p.c. and 4.0 p.c. and those for the residual 
non-manufacturing industries of the commercial non-agricultural sector were 2.4 p.c. and 
3.0 p.c., respectively. 


*See DBS Reference Paper Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour in Canada, Commercial 
Non-agricultural Industries, 1947-63 (Catalogue No. 14-501) and Aggregate Productivity Trends, 1946-69 (Catalogue 
No. 14-201). 
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In agriculture, the average annual rates of growth of output per person employed and 
per man-hour between 1946 and 1969 were 5.2 p.c. and 5.5 p.c., respectively. However, 
in view of the difficulties of measuring the number and especially the man-hours of persons 
employed in agriculture, data presented for this industry division should be regarded as 
approximate. In the commercial industries as a whole, output per person employed in- 
creased between 1946 and 1969 at an average annual rate of 3.4 p.c., and output per man- 
hour increased by 4.2 p.c. per annum. Corresponding figures for the total commercial 
goods-producing industries were 5.0 p.c. and 5.6 p.c., respectively, per annum; for the 
commercial non-agricultural goods-producing industries, 4.2 p.c. and 4.5 p.c.; and for the 
commercial service-producing industries, 1.4 p.c. and 2.1 p.c. 


Inter-industry Shift Effects.—In addition to measuring the changes in productivity 
within the component industries, the aggregate productivity indexes measure the effect of 
shifts in employment and production between industries having different levels of produc- 
tivity. One of the most significant such shifts within the commercial industries of Canada 
during the postwar years was from agriculture to the non-agricultural industries, where a 
higher level of output per unit of labour input prevails. The effect of this shift can be 
measured in various ways and a number of alternative calculations have been carried out 
for the 1946-65 annual publication,* all of which confirm, to a greater or lesser extent, 
that the decline in the relative importance of agriculture made a positive contribution to 
the total increase in output per person employed in the commercial industries during the 
postwar period. 


* DBS Catalogue No. 14-201. 


Production of printed matter has undergone great change in the past few years and investment in expensive, 
high-speed, efficient machinery is necessary to keep a plant competitive. This new machine in an Ottawa 
printing plant automatically assembles, stitches and trims publications of all sizes. 
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15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and Output per Man-Hour, 1946-69 
(1961 =100) 


Output Output 
Year Output ees Man-Hours | per Person per 
Employed Employed | Man-Hour 


ComMerciaL INDUSTRIES 


51.6 84.5 95.1 61.1 54.2 
55.0 88.5 97.3 62.2 56.5 
57.0 90.1 99.1 63.2 57.5 
58.5 91.4 99.7 64.0 58.7 
62.7 91.4 97.8 68.6 64.1 
67.5 93.7 99.4 72.0 67.9 
T20 94.6 100.0 76.6 12.0 
75.5 95.1 100.3 79.4 75.3 
73.8 94.4 99.3 78.2 74.3 
82.1 95.7 99.7 85.8 82.3 
89.5 99.5 103.5 89.9 86.5 
89.7 101.3 104.1 88.6 86.1 
91.0 98.4 100.5 92.4 90.6 
95.9 100.1 102.0 95.8 94.0 
98.0 99.6 100.8 98.4 97.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
107.3 102.2 102.0 105.0 105.2 
113.5 104.2 103.2 109.0 110.0 
121-55 107.8 106.2 112.7 114.4 
130.5 112.3 109.8 116.2 118.9 
139.6 116.1 112.1 120.2 124.5 
143.2 118.4 113.7 121.0 126.0 
150.4 118.8 112.6 126.6 133.6 
157.4 123.3 115.3 127.6 136.5 
4.9 1.4 0.7 3.4 4.2 
ComMeERcIAL Goops-Propucina INDUSTRIES 
51.0 103.5 116.3 49.3 43.9 
54.0 106.3 115.9 50.8 46.6 
56.8 107.0 116.7 53.1 48.7 
57.8 107.9 116.8 53.6 49.5 
62.6 107.0 113.7 58.5 55.0 
68.6 109.0 15S 63.0 59.6 
74.5 108.2 113.9 68.9 65.4 
77.4 107.6 113.9 72.0 68.0 
73.9 105.5 111053 70.0 66.4 
83.7 105.7 110.5 79.2 75.7 
91.9 108.5 113.0 84.7 81.3 
91.0 108.1 111.0 84.2 82.0 
92.4 102.4 104.4 90.3 88.5 
96.8 103.1 105.1 93.9 92.1 
99.0 101.2 102.5 97.8 96.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
109.3 101.3 101.5 107.9 107.6 
116.1 102.3 101.8 11326 114.0 
124.9 105.0 103.9 119.0 120.2 
134.9 108.1 106.2 124.8 127.0 
145.0 110.1 107.5 1317; 134.9 
145.6 110.4 106.9 131.9 136.2 
154.1 109.2 104.8 141.1 147.0 
160.3 PIE? 105.1 144.1 152.5 
Annual trend rate of change................... p.c. 5.0 — —0.6 5.0 5.6 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 

HEYA Giese Ptee Oa cae cte, Co ath SEI Pn eciiea = Grane 51.8 61.3 68.4 84.5 75.8 
55.8 66.6 73.6 83.7 75.9 
56.9 69.4 76.6 82.0 74.3 
59.1 Milas 78.0 82.9 (ond 
62.2 72.4 77.6 85.9 80.2 
65.7 75.1 79.6 87.5 82.5 
69.4 78.0 82.4 89.0 84.3 
72.4 79.9 83.2 90.6 87.0 
126d 81.0 84.1 90.5 87.1 
79.4 83.4 86.0 95.2 92.3 
85.6 \ 88.6 91.5 96.6 93.6 
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15.—Indexes of Output per Person pmaprevegend Output per Man-Hour, 1946-69— 
continue 


Output Output 
Year Output moe d Man-Hours | per Person per 
mpioye Employed | Man-Hour 


ComMeERrcIAL Service-Propucina InpustRies—concluded 


POD Ee rE REE, oe toh AN eas 3k ee 87.6 93.1 95.6 94.1 91.7 
IND ce > ott he Sas Od ae RLE En oto oe nea ae 88.7 93.5 95.4 94.9 93.0 
TISYOEL, 8). Sg es Eanes AS eS Aan Me eae 94.1 96.4 98.0 97.6 96.0 
LSU e elapse a ae ace eee 2 een Be 96.3 97.7 98.7 98.5 97.6 
TEES [atch pe tar EI La NR os A Sr Be 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EERE, 02 ca eae Se ee eer rea 105.1 103.4 102.7 101.7 102.3 
TODS ee ne St tte ne Pielenles been ew titclaat 110.7 106.6 105.1 103.9 105.4 
LANG Acetate ee cro kivaya: Save chats ohare Wa pane wpe sea 117.9 111.5 109.3 105.8 107.9 
POE eee ect ee a eae aare  Greintarn A cvche 125.9 PT 114.5 106.9 109.9 
EWR AS 4 de nn n-gage een ar ae gee Bara aT Soe, eo 133.9 123.8 118.2 108.2 113.3 
TER 6 Live, Ries ge Rar tena cee tg ohn ea 140.8 128.6 122.8 109.5 114.7 
OS MPA Weal trons Gee out «gaeeh Gae na cae ak 146.3 131.1 123.0 111.6 118.9 
TRS Dh at 4 8 est etl SRO tata as a ea oh aay 154.2 138.7 128.8 Tay al 119.7 
Annual trend rate of change................... p.c 4.7 3.3 2.6 1.4 Pint 
AGRICULTURE 

95.0 175.9 181.9 54.0 52.2 

89.2 166.4 166.1 53.6 53.7 

92.1 162.5 163.5 56.7 56.3 

86.8 160.8 162.3 54.0 53.5 

94.9 151.0 148.9 62.9 63.7 

108.3 139.2 139.8 77.8 77.5 

132.6 132.2 134.0 100.3 98.9 

1212 127.3 ey 95.2 92.0 

93.1 130.2 136.1 ailero 68.4 

114.9 121.5 127.3 94.5 90.3 

122.0 115.1 121.5 106.0 100.4 

102.6 110.3 115.0 93.0 89.2 

113.8 105.6 108.3 107.7 105.1 

110.2 102.6 104.9 107.4 105.0 

115.3 100.2 102.1 115.1 112.9 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

122.0 96.9 96.3 125.9 126.7 

136.9 95.3 93.5 143.7 146.4 

123.9 92.5 89.4 133.9 138.6 

127.6 87.2 83.3 146.3 15352 

145.9 79.9 ls 182.6 188.2 

118.6 82.1 78.5 144.5 151.1 

125.1 80.2 75.2 156.0 166.3 

131.0 78.6 74.2 166.7 176.5 

1.5 —3.5 —3.8 5.2 5.5 

ComMERCIAL NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

BOS GO eects, ccattte. Ae) Mercian se thas, Memteetey tarot cy mtetts, > 47.9 69.7 76.2 68.7 62.8 
OED Ces AR OREe ai tan, 5} Sine BERR Ret h AA S 52.1 75.9 82.3 68.7 63.3 
AGAR Ae oe es Reta. Rca settee atelee ates 54.0 78.4 85.0 68.9 63.5 
OAHU Pie Abs she. ae iav Bis SOO Noe Leas as 56.1 80.2 86.0 70.0 65.2 
ROBSON SRE Hohe ti Pete Gi vee. ce aaaetinse 59.9 81.8 86.6 73.2 69.2 
BE Rs OO Sayre hos alts prom dlas oe hie talaeiacsy once ere chet 64.0 86.4 90.7 74.1 70.6 
TU EL. Rs oe) get a ee ee NE ae Ree SIC 67.4 88.5 92.6 76.1 72.8 
DDD Ot a ee wee rele RE ose ee Bs otec ete 71.5 89.9 93.5 79.5 76.4 
MNS AA se, 5. Cava a Dheera tn dle ated ore am tbit a Shey a.a/asetetapene abate 72.2 88.7 91.3 81.4 79.0 
VOR 0 on re ee a 324 Sn ot eRe oat See eae, Oh A es 79.3 91.5 93.7 86.7 84.6 
1956. 8.8 97.0 99.6 89.5 87.1 
Ue Ua 2, 5 ee eee re 2 ee ira PS ke 88.6 99.8 101.8 88.7 87.0 
BOBS 7 see ic a Peck cba. aiethminaaee model: 89.1 97.3 98.8 91.6 90.2 
BD OR att Soc, BRE RERS of Sette ctebttiey che wk « aatahete 94.7 99.7 101.3 95.0 93.5 
LV eo op a Re oe) ieee Age ee 3 eae I ok eet 2 are 96.5 99.6 100.6 96.9 96.0 
MAM R, olca tc: SEED «seit agate ate tecsla ale x sca Par Perao\e 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EAs ee ae eS ” ) e aeene eie e e eerie f S 106.4 103.1 103.3 103.2 103.0 
FURS Revennihcs bere oo Pott he cs ite oR Te 112.2 105.7 105.4 106.2 106.5 
FEE AS ne lien go te pF NE GS ER SUNRORI 5 yes. FE 121.4 110.4 110.0 110.0 110.4 
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15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and Output per Man-Hour, 1946-69— 


continued 
Output Output 
Year Output Peete) d Man-Hours | per Person per 
Das Employed | Man-Hour 

CommerciAL Non-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES—concluded 

NGG BS see ere.claeae DOMINGOS oe eteke Shee otters eter srogtteeare. 6 130.7 116.5 115.7 112.1 112.9 
[IGG eee cetera rn en erie ee ne 139.3 1222 119.9 114.0 116.2 
LOG Taiercteteta ravage oie cckererefecxavave dona eterevevatetere ie colina’ cas Mhcretctars:¢ 144.6 124.5 121.6 116.2 118.9 
QBS Re Sotenscyevere ere le ciate oie ase ove 0.4 kohler tasevcho eversecislerate, ons 151.8 125.3 121,0 121.2 125.5 
OG Degeravavetan'e.etanccevenstofetet oreravere Wilsrsassoneetetovotssa(eke's, oietNetebatovens 158.8 130.8 124.5 121.4 12705 
Annual trend rate of change................... p.c Dee 2.4 1,8 2.8 Bae 

ComMERcIAL NON-AGRICULTURAL GoOoDS-PRODUCING 
INDUSTRIES 
ETO. Noman dnt oats AHO EaD ro mera aca Germ 44,1 78.9 85.3 55.9 61.7, 
IMO Eo oo nt is | Ch sc ae ravi Rel A RA ae Reet 48.5 85.9 92.3 56.5 52.5 
OAS Fansites oor ace ciate hae rte exstn seccoress, Stelent 51.3 88.2 94.8 58.2 54.1 
ES a ee SN a a iensh  seaelr Cepia Pee esate bee ae 53.3 89.9 95.3 59.3 55.9 
TOV Oa ate 2 coe hia a eee 2 ee nee Ee aa Ae ok Soni 57.6 92.1 97.1 62.6 59.3 
LOS ener ewe irene . SA any ook ceri rere. 62.4 98.7 103.5 63.3 60.3 
MOD 2h actrees <a tai reean ha Ie oeeeeree Rlame Fs 65.5 | 100.0 104.4 65.5 62.7 
LOSS Geeta se ey: 5 beanie css ooh ose tena pete Rae 70.6 100.8 105.5 70.0 66.9 
UCTS 9 See AE Ne rn MORO Eg Bin oe Ue Egy Se 2 Mn 71.0 97.0 99.6 Bo”? 71.3 
TICS 8 ross egaeecare a ten Re & soe meg Rc RRR rc ROO GEE te aA 78.8 100.4 102.7 78.5 76.7 
OD Gi pee etal Sect es Peirce eens arches ot ausrateta Ueno 87.3 106.3 109.1 82.1 80.0 
RO YER en Arenal ts oi kt eh aca n EC RS eee a HRCI OIL ABE RC es con 89.2 107.3 109.1 83.1 81.8 
1a oF Gg SIRS cach oho, Blot aera ORD Cea. Ces Pa ea eg oe 89.1 101.3 102.7 88.0 86.8 
LOB Beene. ty aero Pay auir crate cigte Neate tiene: 5b (ore witheyenarrerare 94.8 103.3 105.2 OT 90.1 
ALUN. Sete whi epee A Sek: IT CIN cpr ae oe arene eee 96.5 101.6 102.8 95.0 93.9 
LOGI ee eh Mt aes no a an Hse Comet 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OPT cose to ole So bec URES eng. De eR ee 107.8 102.8 104.1 104.8 103.6 
96S ae ere ees ree: chavs Od Meeenibc ba eee Lisi 104.7 105.8 108.6 107.5 
OC ET ee ere rne crime ogee ean OM ReRe eee = lenaceme tenses 125.0 109.3 110.8 114.4 112.8 
TOG DF peers sen teste a teiord « hic ane Grape epic ko acoso aremtore 135.7 PT.3 117.0 ACen 115.9 
HOG Gem Rep che Broa eaten Mera ceca Melati lovee cece ere dears 144.9 120.5 120 120.2 119.0 
1 ASG hes dens See ttc ete AES RR Ee cae cates as AO 148.7 120.1 120.3 123.8 123.6 
LOGS eter rat Ok eee ee eaten eb cc meat 157.4 119.2 118.8 132.1 132.5 
ISON, Sc ie Saeee, eke sia, La: RR MES ht eISSN Ae 163.7 12225 119.8 133.6 136.7 
Annual trend rate of change................... p.c Suit 15 ileal 4,2 4.5 
MANUFACTURING 

AG eee Rae cee nats kaheattand(Siayoaces oe reveasteun crores 50.7 82.5 89.7 61.4 56.5 
UIE fe ae ee cg cane eA ee ce Oe ge ee ree ee erie 55.4 88.3 94.9 62.8 58.4 
DEV rake. Sel nh RU RL: Ne Aer a aS enn DE te 57.8 90.2 97.4 64.1 59.3 
[O20 Nee etree entrar Pea ee three 59.5 91.6 97.1 65.0 61.3 
QSOS i. eatin ce hae eat ceri sc tinesscuayeonaeas 63.4 92.5 97,2 68.5 65.3 
LOS IEP Pro oeh einer ir eraseee nea transis 68.9 98.2 1012 70.2 68.1 
1 eerie cape CITE Te CORRES Acie eacd eraaS ARIA 71.5 100.5 102.6 (plait 69.7 
OSS Ree ra ence oe cert hse Conic eres 76.6 103.6 106.2 74.0 Ugo 
DY eh ee ee” nate eee On, | eee em Are 74.9 99.0 99.7 15.7 75.2 
LODO Batetetars crest tea aceues yoks reap aloe cecehe Scie etcbemet se 82.2 101.4 102.6 81.1 80.1 
AQ5G Mr ree nk mane nid sree 89.9 105.6 107.6 85.1 83.5 
LOB 7 See eth eke Oe Sm ee ants eer 89.7 106.1 106.8 84.5 84.0 
LOB Sette Pore Ret oc snes ea vce ree enon ake 88.0 100.6 101.3 87.4 86.9 
BUCO Ris, ect ni ae Ae OC NOES Ri ea ee Ee 94.5 101.8 103.1 92.8 91.6 
NOG Ole rays tent eee es aero re ies Sirota 96.1 100.8 101.3 95.3 94.8 
LOGI Mer ON Re kh ees < puers Ne Mnaes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 OG Berke ee Ca as No Rtnterrta tees eee ees aeeteahs 109.0 102.7 103.8 106.1 105.0 
TOG SNe ree eee ee ais anil tunis ce cs ketones cman. 28 116.2 105.2 106.7 110.4 108.9 
TOG Sartre ne ete Miter er cere hic enor cs Primer 127.4 110.0 112.0 115.8 113.7 
G3 ee Ri eke Rn Sl BPE et he, Hee eee ett IF Bes ears 138.8 115.7 AN ert 119.9 117.9 
OG Gi ete ay Me es air: Beare AR aetna detec estab tetera: 148.7 121.2 122.4 122.7 121.5 
TOG 1 Rete tae ee es eevee, BRT aon sc pola 152.3 121.7 122.1 125.2 124.8 
LOGS Aton ese, eee Sen Nae Meee eee 161.1 120.7 121.1 133.4 133.1 
LOGO yar cae eee Cc an en ite cial a msatieieres 168.4 124.1 122.2 135.6 137.8 
Annual trend rate of change................0+- p.c. 5.1 1.4 ial 3.7 4.0 
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15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and Output per Man-Hour, 1946-69— 


concluded 
ee 
Output Output 
Year Output es see | Man-Hours | per Person per 
DiOY. Employed | Man-Hour 
Non-manvracturine Inpustrims (COMMERCIAL 
NoN-AGRICULTURAL) 
46.6 64.6 (fe (2.2 65.4 
50.6 70.9 77.6 71.3 65.2 
52.3 73.7 80.4 70.9 65.0 
54.6 75.7 82.0 72.1 66.6 
58.3 77.4 82.6 75.4 70.6 
61.8 81.4 86.6 75.9 71.4 
65.6 83.4 88.7 78.6 73.9 
69.2 84.0 88.5 82.4 78.2 
71.0 84.2 88.0 84.3 80.7 
78.0 87.2 90.2 89.4 86.5 
85.4 93.3 96.4 91.5 88.6 
88.1 97.2 99.9 90.6 88.2 
89.6 95.8 97.7 93.6 91.7 
94.8 98.7 100.6 96.0 94.2 
96.7 99.2 100.4 97.5 96.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
105.2 103.3 108.2 101.8 102.0 
110.4 105.9 104.8 104.3 105.4 
118.7 110.6 109.0 107.3 108.9 
127.1 117.0 114.8 108.7 110.7 
135.1 122.7 118.7 110.1 113.8 
141.2 125.9 121.3 11252 116.4 
147.7 127.6 121.0 115.8 122.1 
154.5 134.2 125.6 115.1 123.0 
Annual trend rate of change................... p.c. 5.3 2.8 2.2 2.4 3.0 
INDEXES OF OUTPUT PER PERSON EMPLOYED, 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES, 1946-69 
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Section 4.—Canadian Balance of International Payments 


The Canadian balance of international payments is a measure of the flow of goods, 
services and capital between Canada and the rest of the world. It is normal practice to 
allocate flows within three major accounts—current, capital and international reserves. 


Merchandise trade, consisting of imports and exports, comprises a very significant item 
in the current account section both in magnitude and in its over-all economic impact in 
Canada. Although with decreasing emphasis in recent years, a favourable balance of 
trade has long been regarded by many countries as a measure of economic strength. In 
recent years, Canada has been successful in achieving a merchandise trade surplus but the 
increasing outflow of Canadian dollars in the form of interest and dividends (as foreign 
investment in Canada has risen), the cash requirements of Canadians travelling outside 
Canada, the heavy freight and shipping expenses incurred in the transport of Canadian 
imports, and the official contributions to developing countries have assisted in creating a 
heavy imbalance in the area termed “‘invisibles’’. Canada, of course, is the recipient of sub- 
stantial revenues from invisibles, including among other items immigrants’ cash resources, 
returns on foreign investments, travel expenditures by foreigners accruing to Canadians, 
and freight receipts. 


The capital account includes the flows associated with long-term and short-term in- 
vestment in the Canadian economy together with Canadian investment in foreign countries. 
Through the years, confidence in the Canadian market by foreign investors has encouraged 
them to make significant purchases of long-term Canadian securities. On a yearly basis, 
these investments have exceeded both Canadian investment abroad and the relinquishment 
of investments in Canada by non-residents. In addition to heavy and sustained purchases 
of new security issues of governments, railways, utilities and other corporations, sizable 
investments have been made by non-residents in corporations in which the investor acquires 
some degree of control. 


Short-term capital flows are complex and extremely volatile. Accounts receivable 
and payable of resident Canadian corporations with non-residents, holdings of foreign bank 
balances by Canadians and, similarly, Canadian dollar deposits of non-residents in Canada 
are some of the accounts for which flows are consolidated in the short-term capital sector. 


More detailed information on the structure of the Canadian balance of international 
payments is obtainable from the various publications produced by the Balance of Payments 
and Financial Flows Division of DBS, in particular the annual reports. 


Summary of 1969 Transactions.—In a year of continuing expansion, resulting in a 
more than 9-p.c. gain in the value of the nation’s output, there was a sharp rise in inter- 
national transactions in goods and services both demanded and supplied by Canada. The 
total value of goods and services imported rose 14 p.c. and exports advanced 10 p.c. Re- 
flecting these differing rates of growth in imports and exports, the current account deficit 
in 1969 rose to $751,000,000, some $644,000,000 above the 1968 level. The major factor in 
this change was the $515,000,000 reduction in the merchandise trade surplus to $860,000,000. 
The export pattern was severely distorted by the curtailment of supplies from strike-bound 
industries and continued difficulties were also experienced in the marketing of commodities 
such as wheat. Exchange rate changes for the deutschemark and French franc made in 
the second half of the year did not appear to have had any noticeable impact on Canadian 
trading patterns. As an anti-inflationary measure, the timing of tariff reductions under the 
Kennedy Round was accelerated by the Canadian Government and reductions introduced 
in mid-year had competitive effects for the products of certain industries. Non-merchan- 
dise transactions led to a larger deficit of $1,611,000,000, principally due to increased net 
disbursements on the travel account. 


Inflows of capital in long-term forms increased by $603,000,000 to $2,257,000,000, as 
new Canadian issues sold to non-residents rose by $150,000,000 to exceed $2,000,000,000 
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for the first time. Resort to foreign borrowing on this scale reflected the extreme tightness 
in the availability of domestic funds and relatively lower interest rates prevailing abroad. 
The main factor in the increased inflow was, however, the swing in foreign security trans- 
actions from an outflow of $467,000,000 in 1968 to an inflow of $106,000,000 in 1969, as 
Canadian investors, particularly institutions, adjusted their holdings in the light of their 
over-all portfolio requirements and current market conditions. Short-term capital out- 
flows rose by $243,000,000 to reach $1,441,000,000. Increases in Canadian holdings of 
bank balances and other short-term funds abroad produced an outflow of $1,604,000,000, 
as interest rates in the Euro-dollar market rose appreciably above short-term rates in 
Canada. 


Canada’s net official monetary assets increased by $65,000,000 over the year. Quar- 
terly fluctuations in these assets were not nearly as volatile in 1969 as in the previous year 
when the Canadian dollar came under speculative attack. Speculative interest centred 
more on the role of gold and the strengths of the deutschemark, French france and sterling. 
By the end of the year conditions in foreign exchange markets generally were settled, 
awaiting the introduction of the Special Drawing Rights system of the International Mone- 
tary Fund on Jan. 1, 1970. 


Current Account Transactions.—Based on generally strong demand conditions in 
the United States and in Canada, which persisted in the face of severe anti-inflationary 
measures, merchandise trade continued to expand in 1969. World trade rose sharply during 
the year and Canadian exports and imports advanced at a pace more or less in line with this 
development, the former increasing 10 p.c. to $14,874,000,000, and the latter, 15 p.c. to 
$14,014,000,000. A significant part of the increased levels reflected price rises. The export 
growth rate, which fell below that of imports, contrasted with the 1968 performance when 
exports rose much the faster. As a result of the slowdown in the growth of exports and 
increased growth of imports, the merchandise trade surplus fell by about $515,000,000 to 
$860,000,000. Except for 1968, however, this surplus was the highest recorded since the 
Second World War. 


A combination of factors contributed to this change. In 1969, exports of metals tended 
to slow down due to the return to a more usual demand pattern following the settlement of 
labour problems in the United States in 1968; moreover, supplies for export markets suffered 
because of prolonged strikes in the Canadian iron, steel, nickel and copper industries in 
1969. Sales of wheat continued to decline, reflecting increased production in importing 
countries and world oversupply. To meet the increasing competition which had driven 
prices below the International Grains Arrangement minimum, Canadian wheat prices were 
reduced in the second quarter of 1969. While there was a decline in the relative share of 
exports of crude materials from about 19 p.c. in 1968 to 17 p.c. in 1969, the share of end 
products rose by nearly five percentage points to about 37 p.c. of total domestic exports. 
Most of the advance in exports consisted of increased sales of automotive products but 
substantial increases were also recorded for lumber, wood pulp, newsprint, petroleum and 
various items of equipment. There were, however, significant reductions in exports of iron 
ore, nickel and copper. 


On the imports side, the high level of demand in Canada, the disruptive effects of 
labour disputes on domestic supplies, the improvement in the export capability of Canada’s 
suppliers of imports and the continuing effects of industrial rationalization particularly in 
the automobile industry gave new impetus to the upward trend in imports. The accelera- 
tion of the Kennedy Round tariff cuts introduced by the Canadian Government about 
the middle of 1969 to increase price competition and help check inflationary price rises was 
also a factor. Imports of automotive products increased briskly, although less than exports 
of these commodities. Increases were general but the more notable occurred in meat, raw 
sugar, petroleum, chemicals, fabricated iron and steel, copper, nickel and machinery. 


In 1969, there was a deficit of $1,611,000,000 on non-merchandise transactions, an 
increase of $129,000,000 over the 1968 deficit. Total receipts rose 15 p.c. to $4,221,000,000 
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and total payments went up about 11 p.c. to $5,832,000,000. The rise in the deficit on 
non-merchandise transactions was due principally to higher net disbursements on the 
travel account of $218,000,000 in 1969. Besides such factors as the increase in the number 
of residents travelling abroad and a rise in their average expenditures, higher travel payments 
to non-residents in 1969 also occurred as a result of the increased patronage by Canadians 
of foreign airlines during the Air Canada strike in the second quarter of the year. 
prices in most of the major tourist centres were also a factor in the higher spending levels 


recorded in 1969. 


4 


Rising 


16.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and All Countries, 1950-69 


(Millions of dollars) 
Current Receipts Current Payments me 
et 
oe Balance 
Year Official on Current 
Merchandise Other Merchandise Contri- Other Account 
butions 

3,139 1,148 Sals2 5 1,469 — 319 
3,950 1,342 4,101 9 1,694 — 512 
4,339 1,534 3,854 16 1,816 + 187 
4,152 1,587 4,212 25 1,950 — 448 
3,934 1,598 3,916 ll 2,029 — 424 
4,332 1,749 4,543 24 2,201 — 687 
4,837 1,795 5,565 30 2,409 — 1,372 
4,894 1,742 5, 488 40 2,559 — 1,451 
4,890 1,704 5,066 53 2,612 — 1,187 
Salou 1,725 5,572 72 2,719 — 1,487 
5,392 1,787 5,540 61 2,811 — 1,233 
5, 889 1,934 5,716 56 2,979 — 928 
6,387 2,077 6,203 36 3,055 — 830 
7,082 2,230 6,579 65 3,189 — 621 
8, 238 2,556 Usiei 69 3,612 — 424 
LOGS rrctaas sitacee saemiow rare 8,745 2,775 8,627 93 3,930 — 1,130 
L9G Gloremen ene rin es cccte 10,326 3,070 10,102 166 4,290 — 1,162 
OG TReprctesterccen (sete oo teres 11,338 3,747 10,772 182 4,630 — 499 
U9 GS vctaie.crarster ae wajsroie carats 13,537 3,647 12,162 133 4,996 — 107 
L9G Orne enters a steteisiasineistris 14,874 4,221 14,014 144 5, 688 — 751 


1From 1966, offsetting entries for mutual aid to NATO are excluded. 


17.— Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account Between Canada 


and Other Countries, 1950-69 


(Millions of dollars) 
| 
United | United | Other | an 

Year States! | Kingdom eens Countries Year 
L950 vresae cee — $385) + 24) + 42} — 319 || 1960........ 
Oils ee eas — 945/+ 223;+ 210) — 6512] 1961........ 
Oye arcnea ac — 830) + 3871+ 630; + # #187 | 1962........ 
MOSS saueaeers — 907|+ 182 |+ 327| — 448) 1968........ 
O54 eens — 800/+ 229/}+ 147) — 424] 1964........ 
LOSS See ee — 1,029); + 332) + 105 G8 7a elo Coa. ants 
L956). ispas Passi — 1,650|+ 253) + 25 | — 1,372 || 1966........ 
NOS ere erate — 1,579 |} + 120] + Sot TAD UF OG Tears: 
1958 ).1\yeieereess — 1,167 | + 97 | — 6% | a 137) ||| L968). Sack 
1959. o sccsarrs as — 1,221 | + 16} — ~ 282 | — 1,487 | 1969........ 0. 


, : Other 

United United 

: Overseas 
States! | Kingdom Countries 
— 1,359} + 169] — 43 
— 1,841} + 195|-+ 218 
— 1,092 |} + 225) + 37 
—1,148/+ 417|+ 210 
— 1,685} + 605); + 606 
— 1,937 | + 505) + 302 
— 2,080 | + 425|+ 443 
—— 15342 |= O12) |) = 38 
— 8s0l1|};+ 466; + 228 
— 7383) + 323] — 341 


1Includes all net exports of monetary gold. 


All 
Countries 
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Capital Movements.—The net inflow of capital into Canada almost doubled to 
$816,000,000 in 1969 from $456,000,000 in the previous year. Capital movements in 
long-term forms led to a net inflow of $2,257,000,000 for the year, as inflows of approxi- 
mately equal size occurred in each quarter while short-term transactions gave rise to out- 
flows in each quarter, totalling $1,441,000,000 in the year. Despite the large increase in the 
inflow from total capital movements in 1969, only $65,000,000 was added to Canada’s 
official monetary assets, as the year’s current account deficit rose more sharply to 
$751,000,000. 


Direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises in 1969 gave rise to a moderately 
higher net capital inflow of $655,000,000, as sharply lower inflows from the United Kingdom 
were more than offset by higher investment from the United States and other countries. 
About 70 p.c. of the year’s inflow came from the United States, and two fifths of it occurred 
in the second quarter. By far the largest part of the inflow was allocated to the manufac- 
turing and petroleum and natural gas industries. Capital inflows for the takeover of 
existing Canadian enterprises, notably enterprises engaged in the manufacture of food and 
beverages, forest products, electronics and steel, and in asbestos production, finance and 
life insurance, were substantially higher. 


The net outflow for direct investment abroad during 1969 reached a high of 
$255,000,000, compared with the 1968 outflow of $225,000,000. About three fifths of the 
1969 investment was in the United States, one fifth in Europe, and the remainder chiefly 
in other Western Hemisphere countries. 


At $1,832,000,000, the net inflow from portfolio transactions in long-term securities in 
1969 reached unprecedented proportions. The two main elements accounting for the size 
of this inflow were the continued high level of sales of Canadian new issues abroad, which 
exceeded $2,000,000,000 for the first time, and a sharp turnaround of over $500,000,000 in 
trading in outstanding foreign securities. The net inflow of $106,000,000 from transactions 
in foreign securities, after five years of successive annual outflows totalling $1,437,000,000, 
was largely attributable to transactions in United States equities. At a time when stock- 
market prices were depressed in Canada and the United States, Canadians became net 
sellers of these securities (to the extent of $114,000,000) for the first time since 1963. 


Buoyant economic conditions and exceptionally high interest rates, both in Canada 
and abroad, had a far-reaching impact not only on stock-market conditions but also on the 
sources and type of financing adopted by Canadian borrowers. Canadian interest rates, 
already at very high levels at the end of 1968, continued to rise througheut 1969. In late 
December, the yield on the index of 10 long-term industrial bonds produced by McLeod, 
Young, Weir had reached 9.29 p.c. Canadian borrowers took advantage of the relatively 
lower rates abroad by continuing to raise large amounts of capital not only in the United 
States but, for the second successive year, in Germany. (Of interest in 1969 was the entry 
of municipalities into this market, which had been utilized almost exclusively by more senior 
governments and their agencies in 1968.) Provincial governments again borrowed heavily 
in Germany, so that total inflows from new issues of Canadian securities in continental 
Europe rose from $491,000,000 in 1968 to $556,000,000 in 1969. 


Capital movements in short-term forms in 1969 gave rise to a larger net outflow of 
$1,441,000,000 compared with $1,198,000,000 in 1968, which masked to some extent very 
large opposing flows. The outflow for the acquisition by Canadians of foreign currency 
deposits and other short-term funds abroad almost quadrupled in the year to $1,604,000,000. 
Partially offsetting inflows resulted from increased non-resident holdings of Canadian 
finance company paper and other short-term obligations. A large year-to-year reduction 
in outflows was evident in the ‘‘all other transactions” category. This account includes 
changes in loans and accounts receivable and payable as well as the balancing item repre- 
senting the difference between direct measurements of the current and capital accounts 
(including the reserves). 
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Official Reserves.—Canada’s net official monetary assets totalled U.S. $3,105,000,000 
A large increase of U.S. 
$150,000,000 in the fourth quarter more than offset the decreases that took place in the 
first three quarters of 1969. Total official monetary liabilities remained constant over 
the year at U.S. $1,000,000. The annual change expressed in Canadian dollars showed an 
increase in net official monetary assets of $65,000,000, all reflecting the rise in international 
reserves, as changes in associated liabilities, noted above, were negligible in the year. 


at Dec. 31, 1969, a rise of U.S. $60,000,000 over the year. 


18.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1962-69 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Current Receipts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted).......... 6,387 | 7,082 | 8,238 | 8,745 | 10,326 | 11,338 | 13,537 | 14,874 
Mutual aid to NATO countries........... 41 23 47 39 18 1 1 1 
Gold production available for export...... 155 154 145 138 127 112 120 108 
ray eltexpenditures... cs. sane cee cece: > 562 609 662 747 840 1,318 978 1,074 
Interest and dividends...............00-- 202 230 332 322 318 295 353 414 
Freight and shipping. ..............00s0e6 509 563 644 668 758 830 891 936 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds...... 124 151 169 216 268 329 370 363 
All other current receipts..............++- 484 500 557 645 759 863 935 1,326 
Totals, Current Receipts......... 8,464 | 9,312 | 10,794 | 11,520 | 13,414 | 15,085 | 17,184 | 19,095 
Current Payments— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).......... 6,208 | 6,579 | 7,587 | 8,627 | 10,102 | 10,772 | 12,162 | 14,014 
bra velexpenditunes a-aies store» srt onierea cress 605 585 712 796 900 895 1,008 1,292 
Interest and dividends................+.- 783 860 1,010 1,086 1,140 1,211 1,259 1,345 
Kreightiand'shipping soy... sec cdeebes cee. 595 648 679 761 823 861 931 991 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds........ 175 185 201 211 198 213 209 194 
Official’ contributions: }....coe ne es coe. : 36 65 69 93 166 182 133 144 
Mutual aid to NATO countries........... 41 23 47 39 18 1 1 1 
All other current payments............... 856 888 963 | 1,037 | 1,229] 1,450] 1,589 1,866 
Totals, Current Payments....... 9,294 | 9,833 | 11,218 | 12,650 | 14,576 | 15,584 | 17,291 | 19,846 
Balance on merchandise trade............ +184 | +503 | +701 +118 | +224 | +6566 |+1,375 +860 
Balance on other transactions............ —1,014 |—1,024 |—1,125 |—1,248 |—1,386 |—1,065 |—1,482 | —1,611 
Current Account Balance................ —830 | —521 | —424 |—1,130 |—1,162 | -—499 | —107 —F1 
Capital Account— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada........... +505 +280 +270 +535 +790 +691 +590 +655 
Direct investment abroad............. —105 —135 —95 —125 —5 —125 —225 —255 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues............. —51 —131 —21 —219 —240 —45 +44 55 
SING We ISS 15 toy ase ovacersiavaroe stony reccratoverstevanery +729 | +984 |+1,100 |+1,240 |+1,465 |+1,307 |+1,917 | +2,067 
Retirements gre ccc e tele oy sacesav siesta ers —319 —404 | -—382 | -—390 | -—499 | -—357 | —481 —396 
Foreign security transactions............. —65 +22 —52 —85 —401 —432 —467 +106 
Loans and subscriptions by Government 
ofl Canadas sansa tin.% cee so een ets +107 +7 — —4 —ll —4 —73 —67 
Other long-term capital transactions...... —113 +14 _ —88 +68 | +820} +299 +92 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
LOYEIGNETS ose ae miss See eee eae —10 +17 +12 +45 +1 +24 | +139 +61 
Other short-term capital movements..... +306 +12 —44 1} +380 —365 —860 |—1,387 | —1,502 
Net Capital Movement, Exclusive of Mon- 
OCary Mtems Aen. ccasccmecdsaiioses +984 | +666 | +788 |+1,289 | +803 | +519 | +456 +816 
Net Official Monetary Movements— 
Official international reserves...........- +307 +56 | +297 +159 —360 +17 +350 +65 
Official monetary liabilities.............. —153 +89 +67 — +1 +3 —l -- 
Net Official Monetary Assets............. +154 | +145 | +364 | +159 | —359 +20) +349 +65 


1 Excludes offsetting entries for mutual aid to NATO. 
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19.—Current and Capital Account Transactions Between Canada and the United States, 


Item 


Current Receipts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) 


Gold production available for export..... 


Travel expenditures 


Interest and dividends 
Freight and shipping. . 


Inheritances and immigrants’ funds...... 


All other current receipts................ 


Totals, Current Receipts......... 


Current Payments— 


Merchandise imports (adjusted).......... 


Travel expenditures... 


Interest and dividends 


i ery 


Freight and shipping 


Inheritances and emigrants’ funds........ 
All other current payments.............. 
Totals, Current Payments....... 
Current Account Balance................ 
Capital Account— 


Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada.......... 


Direct investment abroad.............. 


Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues............. 


IN GW ISSUCS cits scott Siciara:s acoroie aicia Se eioaaa 


Foreign security transactions............. 
Other long-term capital transactions...... 


Change in Canadian dollar holdings of 
AOUOIPDOTS sore avn cae ciriarseoicte drittiaje'ajarcdoiaca tie 


Other short-term capital movements..... 
Net Capital Movement................... 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers.. 
Net Official Monetary Movements— 

Official international reserves............ 

Official monetary liabilities.............. 
Net Official Monetary Assets............. 


1962-69 
(Millions of dollars) 
1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 
3,767 | 3,970 | 4,396 | 4,993] 6,249| 7,277] 9,116] 10,499 
156 |) > 1542)" 1458). 1883) eR ee Sie 108 
512| 549| 590| 660] 730] 1,164] 9891 961 
120| 155] 190} 204| 194] 176] 281 246 
ang bfemlo7e: | ees sot) |" 837 |/0 o4ate lie aoe | a dey 515 
61 65 77 Oi Yon c, fabs eiay, 155 
345| 342] 359| 409] 484] 548] 627 788 
5,219 | 5,514 | 6,058 | 6,832 | 8,301 | 9,807 | 11,589 13,272 
4,205 | 4,458 | 5,204| 6,034] 7,242] 7,846] 8,867 | 10,132 
4i9| 388| 481| 548] 628] 627] 710 893 
656 | 727| 9850| 906] 985] 1,058] 1,074] 1,119 
353| 378| 399] 465] 530] 522] 561 602 
139 152] 157] 160] 145] 156] 145 127 
539| 559| 602| 656] 801| 940] 1,033] 1,132 
6,311 | 6,662 | 7,693 | 8,769 | 10,331 | 11,149 | 12,390 | 14,005 
—1,092 |—1,148 |—1,635 |—1,937 |—2,030 |-1,342 | —so1| —733 
+328 | +220] +188 | +421] +638] +575 | +354| +536 
Gi), 86h ce 3B bie 2k Men 87eler— 72 ee TOS ee tae 
S73 WO ea Ma aye ag ee eae as 
+690 | +930 |+1,040 |-+1,200 |-+1,409 |+1,239 |+1,391 | +1,497 
= DAY 8315s) 800) 890-1 456. |y, B04) «876s bae 863 
22550 pop | eat |e S7e:| ares] aap saage tees 
—115| +83] +175] +84] +098] +188] +268] — +66 
eT er eg earl? tp | ee hese eee 
+365 | —24| +607} —678| —195 | —706 |—-1,203 | —583 
41,072 | +826 |-+1,636 | +437 |+1,058 |+ 551 | —136 | +1,092 
4+554| +378| +27 |+1,543| +488 | +771 |+1,418 
+537| +56| +28} +43| —484/ -20] +483 
Ble = = = a -2 
“F534 |) o-t-0:h 5 $28)| +434 484 | 120 | at 
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20.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and the United Kingdom, 1962-69 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 


Current Receipts— 


Merchandise exports (adjusted)........... 924 | 1,017 | 1,219} 1,184] 1,183 | 1,199} 1,240 1,120 
Travel expenditures: «sete vse «secs ss 22 28 33 34 39 40 23 29 
Interestand: dividends) -y.150.. 0. sei ie ee 28 31 80 44 32 36 16 46 
Breightiand shipping. sacra. nde es 98 105 130 132 121 127 124 114 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds....... 28 43 46 55 81 81 Lede 77 
All other current receipts................. 66 Til 102 109 113 125 140 267 
Totals, Current Receipts......... 1,166 | 1,301 | 1,610 | 1,558 | 1,519 | 1,608 | 1,620 1,653 
Current Payments—- 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).......... 578 521 584 624 664 651 682 786 
irav.el expend thures) pene «cry a oeistelae lee 71 70 80 89 94 88 103 145 
Interest and dividends................... 85 82 104 114 93 90 94 95 
Preightandshitpping ce nasener eine 88 94 89 86 89 104 94 98 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds........ 18 15 24 30 30 31 38 40 
All other current payments............... 101 102 124 110 124 132 143 166 
Totals, Current Payments........ 941 884 | 1,005 | 1,053 | 1,094 | 1,096 | 1,154 1,330 
Current Account Balanee................ +225 | +417) +605 | +505 | +425 | +512 | - +466 +323 


Section 5.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Canada’s balance of international indebtedness reached a book value of over 
$27,000,000,000 by the end of 1969, an almost sevenfold increase over the past two decades. 
Long-term foreign investment rose by about $3,500,000,000, reflecting both an inflow of 
long-term capital and an increase in earnings accrued to and reinvested by non-residents. 
Other non-residents’ claims on Canadians brought the total of Canada’s external liabilities 
to about $46,000,000,000. Total outflow of domestic long-term capital together with an 
increase in earnings accrued to Canadians abroad caused the total book value of Canadian 
long-term investment abroad to rise to over $10,000,000,000 at the end of 1969. Due 
mainly to the large rise in private holdings of foreign exchange, total Canadian assets abroad 
registered an increase of about $2,000,000,000, well exceeding $18,000,000,000 at the end 
of 1969. 


The balance of international indebtedness is a phrase generally accepted in balance- 
of-payments terminology to include equity investments as well as contractual borrowings. 
Its size and character have a considerable influence on Canada’s balance of payments. 
This is true not only through the servicing of capital involving interest, dividends and mis- 
cellaneous income payments but also through the influence of foreign investment on the 
Canadian economy and on the shape and direction of its external demands. 


Canada has been among the world’s largest importers of private long-term capital. 
The very substantial capital formation which was a feature particularly since the 1950s was 
associated with an unprecedented growth in the country’s external habilities. These in- 
vestments contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the Canadian economy, particularly 
in the exploitation of natural resources, and added significantly to Canadian production, 
employment and income. At the same time they added substantially to the continuing 
burden of Canada’s external debt and to the proportion of Canadian industry controlled 
by non-residents. 

* This review covers Canada’s international investment position in 1967, although a few estimated totals for 
1969 available at the time of writing are included in the first paragraph. An “extended historical review appears in 
DBS report Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 1954 (Catalogue No. 67-503) and more recent statistics 
in the annual report Canadian Balance of International Payments and International Investment Position (Catalogue 
No. 67-201), and in the Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments (Catalogue No. 67-001). 


oe nenel detailed material will be found in the annual report under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns 
ct. 
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Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to $40,200,000,000 at the end of 1967; non- 
resident-owned long-term investments in Canada reached a book value of $34,700,000,000. 
The part of these investments in enterprises controlled outside of Canada totalled 
$20,700,000,000. Investments in other Canadian equities, although smaller, were also 
substantial and there were periods in recent years of sharp increase in foreign holdings of 
Canadian bonds and debentures. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of growth 
in Canada and to the heavy demands placed on capital markets by this factor and by the 
financial needs of governments and municipalities. Large development projects have 
been initiated and financed by investors from other countries and the growth effects from 
this investment have, in turn, led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside Canada. 
While capital inflows have been the principal source of the increased indebtedness abroad, 
another substantial contributor has been the earnings from non-resident-controlled branches 
and subsidiaries which were retained in Canada. New resource industries depending to 
a large extent on non-resident financing include all branches of the petroleum industry, 
iron ore, potash and other mining, aluminum, nickel, pulp and paper, and chemical in- 
dustries. In addition, secondary industry has also benefited from non-resident investment. 


Canada’s gross external assets totalled $15,000,000,000 at the end of 1967 and govern- 
ment-owned assets made up a substantial part of that total. Canada’s net balance of 
international indebtedness, including equity investments, at the same date was estimated 
at $25,200,000,000. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital for 
financing in periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of Canadian 
development. During the exceptional growth that occurred before World War I, non- 
resident investment was very high and the main source of that investment was London. 
However, during the first part of the inter-war period, the United States became the prin- 
cipal source of external capital and by 1926 the portion of Canada’s international debt 
owned in that country exceeded that owned in the United Kingdom. With some interrup- 
tion during the 1930s, United States investment in Canada continued to increase, partic- 
ularly after 1947 when the period of intense activity in the petroleum industry got under way. 
At $28,030,000,000, United States long-term investments in 1967 represented about 81 p.c. 
of all non-resident long-term investment in Canada. The main rise occurred in direct 
investments in companies controlled in the United States. 


United Kingdom long-term investments in Canada totalled $3,576,000,000 at the end 
of 1967 and accounted for only about 10 p.c. of the total non-resident investments in Canada 
compared with 36 p.c. at the end of 1939 before most of the wartime repatriations. After 
reaching a low point in 1948, the value of United Kingdom investments in Canada increased 
each year to 1962, declined slightly in 1963, partly as a result of Canadian repatriation of 
investments in railways and further provincial takeover of other utilities, then increased 
again in subsequent years. 


Long-term investments of countries other than the, United States and the United 
Kingdom reached a record total of $3,096,000,000 at the end of 1967. About two and one 
half times the 1957 figure, this represented a much higher rate of increase than had occurred 
in either United States or United Kingdom investments, and large increases had taken place 
in direct as well as in miscellaneous investments. At about 9 p.c. of the total, compared 
with 7 p.c. in 1957, this group of countries, mostly in Western Europe, accounted for a 
slightly larger proportion of total foreign investments than in 1966. Over 85 p.c. of the 
direct investment, which totalled $1,547,000,000 in 1967, came from Europe; about one 
quarter was of Netherlands origin, with French, Belgian, Swiss and German investments 
making up the next largest groups. 


The degree of dependence on non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment has 
been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional 
expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, from 
1950 to 1953 the met use of foreign resources amounted to about one seventh and direct 
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foreign financing to almost 30 p.c. of net capital formation in Canada. But from 1958 to 
1961, when these ratios had increased considerably to 34 p.c. and 47 p.c., respectively, they 
were still less than the corresponding ratios in the 1929-to-1930 period when inter-war in- 
vestment activity was at its highest point. In that shorter period, more than one half of 
net capital formation was financed from outside of Canada, and in the period of heavy 
investment before World War I an even larger ratio of investment was financed by external 
capital. After 1961 these ratios declined somewhat; from 1962 to 1965 the net use of foreign 
resources comprised 19 p.c. of net capital formation in Canada and direct foreign financing, 
43 p.c. In considering these changes it should be noted that for a decade and a half, be- 
tween 1934 and 1949, Canada was a net exporter of capital and that Canadian assets abroad 
have been rising over a long period. 


It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities and other forms 
of social capital. Thus, non-resident financing of manufacturing, petroleum and mining 
has been much higher than the over-all ratios indicate and has provided the major portion 
of the capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most recent compre- 
hensive calculation of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manufacturing, 
mining and petroleum is for the year 1966. In that year the Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustry was 53 p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign control was 58 p.c. 
These proportions compared with 50 p.c. and 56 p.c., respectively, as recently as the end of 
1957. In the field of petroleum and natural gas, non-resident ownership and control 
amounted to 63 p.c. and 74 p.c., respectively, at the end of 1966, whereas at the end of 1957 
non-resident ownership and control had amounted to 63 p.c. and 76 p.c., respectively; in 
mining and smelting, non-resident ownership and control amounted to 59 p.c. and 62 p.c., 
respectively, compared with 56 p.c. and 61 p.c. in 1957. 


However, resident-owned Canadian capital continued to play a leading role in the 
financing of such areas of business as merchandising, railways and other public utilities. 
Hence, non-resident ownership in a broad range of business activity, including manufactur- 
ing, petroleum, mining, merchandising and railways and utilities, rose only slightly from 
32 p.c. in 1948 to 36 p.c. in 1966. But, in the same years, companies subject to non-resident 
control increased from 25 p.c. to 34 p.c. their share of the total capital even in this broad 
area of business, a, trend also evident in many subdivisions of the manufacturing and 
extractive industries. 


Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian manu- 
facturing establishments controlled by non-residents. Enterprises having an investment 
in Canada of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 40 p.c. of Canadian manufacturing 
production in 1961 and 29 p.c. of employment in that field. About 33 p.c. of Canadian 
manufacturing production and 22 p.c. of employment originated with United States- 
controlled plants. These ratios in United States-controlled plants were somewhat higher 
than in 1953—the previous year for which a study of this kind was made. In some in- 
dustries the proportions of production and employment in plants controlled by non-residents 
were much higher than this. Automobiles, for example, are produced mainly in United 
States-controlled plants, but this is exceptional. Other industries in which well over one 
half of the production is in non-resident-controlled firms include the smelting and refining 
of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, motor vehicle parts, aircraft and parts, and 
industrial chemicals. In several major industries like fruit and vegetable canning and 
preserving, and miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturing, the distribution 
of production between Canadian and foreign-controlled companies is more even. In such 
industries as pulp, paper and miscellaneous food manufacturing, the non-resident share is 
large although less than one half of the total. 


There are, however, many industries where the largest part of production is in Canadian- 
controlled plants. Prominent among these are such important branches of industry as iron 
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and steel mills, sawmills, feed manufacturing, clothing, and such divisions of the food and 
beverage group as bakeries, slaughtering and meat packing, pasteurizing and butter and 
cheese plants. 


Canadian Assets Abroad.—Although there has been a great growth in non-resident 
investment in Canada and in the balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries, it 
will be noted that Canadian assets abroad (Tables 21, 24 and 25) have continued to rise 
in value. These now equal a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was the case 
before World War II, but more than one quarter of the increase since then has been in 
government-owned assets such as the official reserves and the loans by the Canadian 
Government to other governments which were extended during the war and early postwar 
years. At the end of 1967, the government credits outstanding had a value of $1,406,000,000 
while official holdings of exchange and Canada’s net International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
position amounted to some $2,934,000,000 (Cdn.). Other official Canadian assets included 
Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the International Development Association, the International Finance 
Corporation and the Asian Development Bank. These assets were partly offset by liabilities 
to these institutions. 


The portion of the assets in private investments, particularly in the form of direct 
investments abroad by Canadian companies, is still small in relation to the corresponding 
non-resident stake in equities in Canada. At the end of 1967, Canadian direct investment 
abroad totalled $4,030,000,000 and portfolio investment abroad by Canadians amounted to 
$2,566,000,000. About two thirds of the privately owned investments were located in the 
United States. Direct investments in that country by Canadian businesses have grown 
rapidly and are found in many fields, among which the beverage and farm implement 
industries are particularly noteworthy. 


Private investments in overseas countries are widely distributed. Somewhat more 
than one half of the total in 1967 were located in Commonwealth countries, with the United 
Kingdom accounting for nearly 50 p.c. of the total investment in the Commonwealth. 
Most of the direct investments in the United Kingdom were in manufacturing, while in 
other Commonwealth countries investments in mining were of almost equal importance 
with those in manufacturing. In other overseas countries the largest part was in the 
countries of South and Central America where Canadian holdings in public utilities are 
substantial. 


21.—_Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dec. 31, 1980-67 
Nore.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. 
(Billions |’000 millions] of dollars) 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963" | 1964 | 1965" | 1966" | 1967 
Canadian Liabilities— 

MDSeCU TV eSUTMEN TG stee at. ccascateorsrdet tre enct stores 12.9 13.7 14.7 15.5 16.0 17.4 19.0 20.7 
Government and municipal bonds........ 3.3 3.4 Beslt 4.2 4.7 5.0 5.2 5.8 
Other portfolio investments.............. 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.8 5.1 Bat 5.8 
Miscelianeous investments..............- 1.4 7 1.8 1.8 2.1 2.2 Dee 2.4 

Foreign Long-Term Investments in 
Chrindoer Pere! Saree 22.2 23.6 24.9 26.52 27.9 29.6 32.1 34.7 

Equity of non-residents in Canadian 
BESEUS A DTOAC 5s outcoctdinntas tants beet ih 132 1.3 1.4 1.5 136 1.6 7, 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents. 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.7 
Gross Liabilities!..................] 24.0 254 26.8 28.2 29.6 31.8 34.3 37.1 
Hake SCALES es eran dAcAnae neeetaaaer 18.0 19.3 20.6 22.1 23.1 25.0 27.4 29.7 
PIRabed KING A OMEN. aie. ac afta dee hie temeNe ns 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.6 Sait 3.4 3.8 
PENCIL COUMELIOS A. see wal diate nik sare pasta ses 49 2.4 2.0 2.6 2.6 2.8 3.1 3.2 3.6 
Siori-term payables? 2 sdsccav ees scent 1.6 1.9 2.0 2.3 3.24 3.44 3.64 3.14 
Gross Liabilities: 0)... 0. cs. c8 eo 25.6 27.3 28.8 30.5 32.8 35.2 37.9 49.2 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1206, 
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21.—_Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dec. 31, 1966-67— 


Item 


Canadian Assets— 
IDinectanwestimen tc terctictclacletoup iltasicdes- 
Portfolio investments.......... 
Government of Canada credits 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies....... 
Miscellaneous investments®.............-. 


Canadian Long-Term Investments 
Albroadee ce aeeatec hese at lesloe seteanioes 


Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange............++es05- 
Net EME position: anccuk qcdon tts catees 
Other Canadian short-term holdings of 
ORCA OO ay hareee eases eae sistas stevens oyu nie 


GrOSSPASSCES ire so cence esate es 


Government of Canada holdings of gold, 

foreign exchange and net IMF position. . 
United States. 72 <n. cerste stsisis apacclse se lecoeels 
Wied: Kangdomlalacndar once sacle cies 
Qthericountriesti2senerist acces seeiameer 
Short-term receivables?............2..+0 


Gross: ASSCUS Wailcc ones crteeiie erase 


Canadian Net International 
Indebtedness—Net Liabilities........ 


Government of Canada holdings of gold, 

foreign exchange and net IMF position.. 
Wnite de Sta tesl ae je ce ee vent cotetarce eetebs verses 
Wnited Kang dona F es. scieisccte Veet ole cee sie 
Othervcountries! 2k swaiei caits see ceri 
Short-term indebtedness?................. 


1 Excludes short-term receivables and payables. 


3 Country distribution not, available. 
years shown as long-term investments. 


concluded 
1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963: | 1964" | 1965: | 1966" | 1967 
Zao) 2.6 2.8 Siok 3.3 3.5 Sa 4.0 
13 1.4 1.6 ie 1.8 1.9 2:2 2.6 
1.5 1.4 1.3 Ths} 152 1,55 1.55 1.4 
0.1 0.1 ORE 0.1 Ont 0.1 0.2 0.2 
— 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.7 
5.3 tare 6.1 6.4 hai! we 8.3 8.9 
1.8 2.2 2.7 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.4 2.5 
0.2 0.2 —0.1 —0.1 0.2 0.4 0.5 0.5 
1.2 lsat 1.0 1583 1.8 als / 2.4 Qe 
8.5 9.1 9.7 10.5 12.0 12.5 13.6 14.5 
2.0 2.4 2.6 2.8 3.1 3.3 2.9 2.9 
ood 3.8 4.0 4.5 4.7 5.6 6.6 7.3 
1.5 1.5 1G) 1.9 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.4 
11963 1.4 15 1.2 1.6 10h) 1.9 2.0 
0.5 0.5 0.5 ORS 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.5 
8.9 9.6 10.1 10.9 12.4 12.9 13.9 15.0 
16.6 17.7 18.7 19.6 20.4 22.4 24.1 25.2 
—2.0 —2.4 —2.6 —2.8 —3.1 —3.3 —2.9 —2.9 
14,3 15.5 16.7 Wo) 18.4 19.4 20.8 22.4 
2.0 2.0 2.0 1.6 1.0 1.6 1.6 1.4 
ial pleat abet 1.4 1.2 1.6 ig} 1.6 
a 1.4 WEG 1.8 2.8 B50) 3.3 PA fl 


2 Includes international investment agencies. 
4 Includes finance company obligations, some of which were in earlier 


5 Includes medium-term non-marketable United States Government 


securities acquired under the Columbia River Treaty arrangements. 
and private sectors less reserve against government inactive assets. 


holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


6 Includes export credits by government 


7 Excludes Government of Canada 


22.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1960-67 
(Millions of dollars) 
Type of Investment 1960 1961 1962 1963" | 1964" | 1965 | 1966 1967 
Government Securities— 

ed eral Petco: Gide socks sists oncinss aet 611 657 788 899 897 880 649 556 

Provincial 1,632 1,743 1,862 2,217 2,564 2,828 3,171 3,819 

Mirinicinaliys eae. bliss earciele ws wen eielarse We 1,026 1,088 1,087 1,091 dei 1,253 1,333 1,438 

Totals, Government Securities..... 3,269 | 3,488 | 38,787 | 4,207 | 4,682 | 4,961} 5,158] 5,813 
Public Utilities— 
Riailwayse st for ieas case aecaetesdo maior ore 1,406 | 12,3669) 1,270 | 1,174) 2,105 |! 1,040) 150555)" 15018 
Other (excluding pipelines and public 
EntErplUses)).ctuennsele oekee nto smtastesee 743 656 691 591 605 667 758 812 
Totals, Public Utilities............. 2,149 | 2,022} 1,961] 1,765 | 1,710) 1,707} 1,813 | 1,880 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refin- 

ANG) ona ceri A eke ie aeons Cie Scien ee 6,115 | 6,446 | 6,731 | 7,097 | 7,580} 8,380 | 9,279 | 10,017 
Petroleum and natural gas................5- 8,727 | 4,029 | 4,384 | 4,749 4,854 | 5,268 | 5,719 | 6,009 
Other mining and smelting................. WOVE 25094) 2.2970) 29322) | 244 a 26 boi We2es 72" |" omou 
Merchandising TRA Mista chsuatsee ise Enaictere cfovsiaielaretcla 872 917 972 1,017 1,092 1,198 1,297 1,482 
Hinanciall eens itinsee tomcat ceri 2,380 2,616 2,688 2,914 2,650 2,876 3,134 3,415 
Other enterprises’ siccusdessoasieeesceceres 297 348 366 363 407 485 559 605 
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22.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1960-67— 


concluded 
Type of Investment 1960 1961 1962 1963° 1964 1965 1966r 1967 
Miscellaneous investments..............0005 1,428 1,696 1S: secede 2,0571} 2,1711) 2,2641) 2,4311 
Totals, Investment............... 22,214 | 23,606 | 24,889 | 26,205 | 27,474 | 29,603 | 32,090 | 34,702 
PASO SEA GES Soa oct eicc carson nem sarees ereinis 16,718 | 18,001 | 19,155 | 20,537 | 21,558 | 23,389 | 25,723 | 28,030 
AGE GINECOL? soicccie svc eerie tieielele cielcwus 3,359 3,381 3,399 3,348 3,460 3,512 3,518 3,576 
MINMDOLIGOUN DICH Giiitec. et cee oneisctee etmek 2,137 2,224 2,000 2,320 2,456 2,702 2,849 3,096 


1 Includes Columbia River Treaty receipts. 
countries. 


2 Includes some investments held for residents of other 


23.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 19€6 and 1967 


_Nots.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing com- 
panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 


dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
Year and Type of Investment ments 
United United Other of Non- 
States! Kingdom! | Countries || residents 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
1966" 
Government Securities— 
GEORAL ner nick ic nisonitsn cis cre clase Sieereak ¢ ee eiearah gfe sige naa 486 i 156 649 
LEO REAERCGTESN Us A Se io Berne ea eo ae No 3,056 73 42 Si iliad 
PVIparitenpyetl cass oth tatey a yatxerchers ales evs chaiets om aleeimecs aisle eraie end 1,290 28 15) 1,333 
Totals, Government Securities.................002000 4,832 108 213 5,153 
Public Utilities— 
Tatil DESee Bo bac BE GOE AOE OORT SOLE OS pour 427 467 161 1,055 
Other (excluding pipelines and public enterprises)............ 703 29 26 758 
Piotalse Up uG UO Giurbies i acre as ischemic meetete cereaee 1,130 496 187 1,813 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining).................. 7,788 1,083 408 9,279 
12 Sine) (elibaawi arto lpat| Site: Wa: sepke  one iee es on, aR Se eR ae 4,656 542 521 5,719 
Muier maniig and Smell tiogy. sce esses ace costes ccleetrs voaie ticles: 2,464 209 199 2,872 
ME CECIAN GIS INO eee eee ty ee arse ere cratescitals/sesteee ial ciace alt Osc eee ane 913 289 95 1,297 
LDC STCRTV TEN Lae oy 8 Oh ON MO Ls i 0 Re es OO Ni Ra ean Oe ee ee 2,040 524 570 3,134 
OPHOT’CNHEL PLISeS i- seens is 50cara ana agsislvcciavs; Hotere pusuaysseveraians simls ethegolosieisials 463 67 29 559 
MABCelancous in Os MINECLUS 15 ot ci ta dec cnet itincc eaten bscenosien 1, 4872 200 627 2,264 
Totals Investments, 1966 sc54..... 2c ae vam slaroyersteiere ss 255723 3,518 2,849 32,090 
1967 
Government Securities— 
VSS PEULE Wa ctters oe core oreo tepd otis wv Stad «poi erebeis evonarate's opsehaTe ia ape, or exe yeUekos 395 12 149 556 
Itgnahig bcs ee = § Oe kent ere ee a eo eee eee Cam 3,672 90 57 3,819 
BYTE CID ALE eee soso ois Sacts tarerenaeeote@ avonta be oie uate ateba eesret royal ote ta sis 1,393 29 16 1,438 
Totals, Government Securities.............0.ceeeeeees 5, 460 131 222 5,813 
Public Utilities— 
ATI Asi ch cre meee tone coe tats, wate eo Ora Rial ata ate AS NTIte Sara cM atelast ae 440 422 156 1,018 
Other (excluding pipelines and public enterprises)............ 750 36 26 812 
Totals, Public! Utilities sects ssa eines tem code sans 1,190 458 182 1,830 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining).................+5 8,481 1,095 441 10,017 
ESCOLOUN? ANC NALUT AN GAS. nies ce Ae cturee ea ciaisiaysWrettrerels earenetdoioe 4,905 554 550 6,009 
irene caining S11 STHIEIUUE | nls ce cca ob reise waite uel briawere oo 18 le 2,656 215 279 3,150 
LGON AT AID ITE eet: ARSE EAS Re eey, coe Be Mactan tne ea Seley 1,007 308 117 1,432 
IARC HEAL MRSC, ic cites biter Peri aaiyi cts crete eval mab inatete tive 2,241 555 619 3,415 
PRDACIENUCEDIISCR cocks cou oc netsiclels os e's 0 e's (esa,eie a ose) e'aleie 0's spares, avo oTe' 500 69 36 605. 
SAAT EOOUA IT VOSULMON US. ania 'n/x a ule Te Wars nis ehese sole slooss law stare tena 1,5902 191 650 2,431 
Wotals Investments 196 sos sacs so ewe ses oe dees 28,030 3,576 3,096 34,702 


1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries, 


receipts. 


2 Includes Columbia River Treaty 
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24.—Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad, 1960-67 


Nore.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks (held mainly against liabilities to non-residents), 
Canada’s subscriptions to international investment agencies, and miscellaneous investments (Table 21). Holdings 
of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at par values. 
Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates, 


(Millions of dollars) 


Assets 1960 

Direct investments in enterprises outside 
Canadian moc catsmreorcte stron oot mea tte 2,467 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities...... 1,315 
GOVErnMEnt CLEATS saieeis alesis ae eroreeeteletes 1,462 
Dotals ee ancnahiceccaewoeenteCe ees 5,244 


1961 


2,596 
1,443 
1,424 


5,463 


1962° 


2,784 
1,643 
1,301 


5,728 


1963" | 1964F 
3,082 | 3,272 
1,692 | 1,779 
1,285 | 1,517! 
6,059 | 6,568 


1965" | 1966" 1967 
3,469 | 3,711 | 4,030 
1,897 | 2,288 | 2,566 
1,495! | 1,451! | 1,4064 
6,861 | 7,400 | 8,002 


1 Includes medium-term non-marketable United States Government securities acquired under the Columbia 


River Treaty arrangements, 


25.—Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad, by Location, as at Dec. 31, 1966 and 1967 


Norre.—See headnote to Table 24. 


Portfolio 
Investments 
Direct Govern- Total 
Year and Location of Investment Invest- ment Invest- 
ments Credits ments 
Stocks Bonds 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
1966° 
WinitedstS tateserters te ee aoe ea ae eae 2,100 1,559 143 156 3,958 
intted akan ed Omens mera cuh ene a een aac ete raat 541 51 183 1,059 1,664 
Other Commonwealth countries.................. 505 15 29 27 576 
Other toreignicounbries:. qyetecee see meee sees 565 241 187 209 1,202 
UT is uatala(etctans ae el oes Ara eS. Soke CEnAE 3,711 1,866 372 1,451 7,460 
1967 
Uinihed,: S bales aNeee tt a: cae teen a eer Mini ieorcce 2,190 1,779 188 123 4,280 
Wiited:. Kingdomies hee eee oe pe em Lv) 515 52 15 1,040 1,622 
Other Commonwealth countries.................. 613 13 27 36 | 689 
Other foreignicountries-pomenescece eee cis oie 712 250 242 207 1,411 
DotalSs.gccctercce et ie en are eee 4,030 2,094 472 1,406 8,003 
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Section 6.—Government Economic Planning Agencies 


Subsection 1.—The Economic Council of Canada 


The Economic Council of Canada was established by Act of Parliament (SC 1963, 
c. 11) assented to on Aug. 2, 1963. The Council is an economic advisory body with broad 
terms of reference. The central feature of its duties is ‘to advise and recommend... how 
Canada can achieve the highest possible levels of employment and efficient production in 
order that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of economic growth and that 
all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to reeommend what government policies 
... will best help to realize the potentialities of growth of the economy; to consider means 
of strengthening and improving Canada’s international financial and trade position; ... to 
study how national economic policies can best foster the balanced economic development of 
all areas of Canada;...’’. 


In addition, Parliament made provision for the Council to undertake special studies at 
the request of the Government in areas that fall within the purview of its general terms of 
reference. The Council has had two such References. In its first Reference, the Govern- 
ment asked the Economic Council to launch an examination into prices, costs, incomes 
and productivity and their relationship to sustained economic growth. The Council 
reported to the Government and to the Canadian public on this Reference in its Third 
Annual Review. A second Reference from the Government asked the Council: “In the 
light of the Government’s long-term economic objectives, to study and advise regarding: 
(a) the interests of the consumer particularly as they relate to the functions of the Depart- 
ment of the Registrar General (now the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs); 
(b) combines, mergers, monopolies and restraint of trade; (c) patents, trade marks, copy- 
rights and registered industrial designs’. An interim report under Sect. (a) of this Refer- 
ence was published in July 1967; an interim report under Sect. (b) was published in the 
summer of 1969; and a third and final report under Sect. (c) will be released in the winter 
of 1971. 


The Council has no operational responsibilities. It does not implement or administer 
any policies or programs nor does it have the authority to make research grants, although it 
may make contractual arrangements with persons other than its staff for the purpose of 
advising and assisting the Council in the performance of its duties. 


The Council consists of up to 28 members appointed by the Governor in Council, 
including a chairman and two directors who serve full time in their professional capacity, and 
up to 25 members who are selected from industry, labour, finance and commerce, agriculture 
and other primary industries, and the general public. The chairman and the directors 
(one of whom is elected as vice-chairman by the Council) are appointed for seven-year terms. 
The other members are appointed for three-year terms “‘after consultation with appropriate 
representative organizations” and are intended to reflect a very wide diversity of interests 
from the different private sectors of the economy and different regions of the country, but 
they sit on the Council as individuals and not as delegates of particular organizations or 
groups. The Council is therefore a mixed body rather than an expert professional body, 
although it is served in its deliberations by an expert staff. There are no government 
members appointed to the Council. Under the Act, the chairman is the chief executive 
officer of the Council and has supervision over, and direction of, the work and staff of the 
Council. 


The publications policy of the Economic Council is based on two provisions of the 
Act, one that requires the Council to publish annually a review of the medium- and long- 
term prospects and problems of the Canadian economy, and a second that empowers the 
Council to publish, as it sees fit, such studies and reports prepared for its use. These 
provisions enable the Council to carry out a most vital function, namely, the dissemination 
of information to the public as a means of stimulating informed appraisal and discussion of 
economic problems and policies. 
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The Council’s publications* fall into three broad categories: (1) The Annual Reviews 
which summarize the results of the Council’s studies and present its conclusions and recom- 
mendations (seven of which have been issued to date); (2) Staff and Special Studies which 
provide more detailed statistical, technical, and analytical results of the various research 
projects; and (3) Conference papers and other reports. 

In its First Annual Review the Council stated its underlying philosophy of approach 
in this way :— 

We are concerned not with the question of inventing new forms of intervention, but 
rather with ordering and developing our policies and social programmes in a rational and 
coherent manner designed to accomplish consistently what the society has declared to be 
its economic and social goals. For this purpose it is essential to bring to bear the needs of 


the future on the decisions of today. This applies not only to decisions by governments 
but also to decisions in the private sector of the economy. 


Canada’s Economic Potential 


The Canadian economy since the Second World War has encountered at one time or 
another inflation, higher unemployment, slow rates of economic growth, and even crises in 
the balance of international payments. This experience serves well to demonstrate that 
the real problem is not how to achieve one particular economic or social objective, but rather 
how to attain all of them—consistently—at the same time. This is another way of saying 
that the various goals are not always compatible with one another; there is always an 
overriding requirement to reconcile conflicts. 


Once there is general public agreement on the broad set of goals to be pursued, the 
next task is to define them quantitatively in accordance with Canadian circumstances and 
possibilities. This the Council has done, publishing “targets”. These targets are not 
forecasts or prophecies but are intended to be measures of desirable performance of the 
economy—that is, concrete aims of public policy. These objectives or targets were first 
set out by the Council in its First Annual Review, were revised and updated in the Fourth 
Annual Review, and again in the Szath Annual Review. 


Full Employment.—The Council believes that, over the medium-term future, 
economic policies should be actively directed toward achieving 97 p.c. employment—that 
is, no more than 3 p.c. of the labour force unemployed. But this is not regarded by the 
Council as an ultimate or satisfactory goal for all time; as it has stated, ““We would hope 
that with sustained improvement in our economic performance it may eventually become 
realistic to aim for an even better performance in the level of employment”. The Council 
also emphasized that the target rate is an average annual rate allowing for seasonal varia- 
tion, and is a national average within which there will be some regional variation. Con- 


* The Reviews, like a]l Council publications, are available from Information Canada, Ottawa. They are: First 
Annual Review: Economic Goals for Canada to 1970 ($2.50, Catalogue No. EC21-1/1964); Second Annual Review: Towards 
Sustained and Balanced Economic Growth ($2.75, EC21-1/1965); Third Annual Review: Prices, Productivity and Employ- 
ment ($2.75, EC21-1/1966); Fourth Annual Review: The Canadian Economy from the 1960's to the 1970's ($2.75, EC21- 
1/1967); Fifth Annual Review: The Challenge of Growth and Change ($2.75, EC21-1/1968); Sizth Annual Review: Perspec- 
tive 1975 ($2.75, EC21-1/1969); and Seventh Annual Review: Patterns of Growth ($2.50, EC21-1/1970). Each of these 
Reviews includes a chapter on economic performance in relation to medium-term goals. In 1970, the Council ex- 
ian this appraisal and published it under the title Performance and Potential: Mid-1950’s to Mid-1970’s (EC21-1/ 
1970-1). 

Among other Council publications of more general interest are: Business Cycles in Canada, by Derek A. White 
($2.25, EC22-1/17); Perspective on Canada’s International Payments, by David W. Slater ($1.60, HC22-2/3); Incomes 
Policies—Some Foreign Experiences and Their Relevances for Canada, by David C. Smith ($1.75, EC22-2/4); Internal 
Migration in Canada, 1921-1961, by Isabel B. Anderson ($1.60, EC22-1/13); Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by 
Provinces, 1951-52 to 1980-81, by Z. ©. Zsigmond and C. J. Wenaas ($3.00, EC22-1/25); Population, Family, Household 
and Labour Force Growth to 1980, by W. M. Illing, et al. ($1.00, HC22-1/19); Canadian Policies for Rural Adjustment— 
A Study of the Economic Impact of ARDA, PFRA and MMRA, by Helen Buckley and Eva Tihanyi ($2.25, #C22-2/7); 
National Conference on Labour-Management Relations, Ottawa, March 21-22, 1967 ($2.00, EC 22-367); Interregional Dis- 
parities in Income, by 8. E. Chernick ($1.75, EC22-1/14); Scale and Specialization in Canadian Manufacturing, by 
D. J. Daly, B. A. Keys, and E. J. Spence ($1. 75, EC22-1/21); Canadian Growth Revisited, 1950-1967, by Dorothy 
Walters ($1.50, EC22-1/28); Science, Technology and Innovation, by Andrew H. Wilson ($1. 50, EC22- 2/8); Interim 
Report—Consumer Affairs and the Department of the Registrar General ($.25, EXC22-1067); Medium- Term Capital In- 
vestment Survey 1969, by B. A. Keys, F. G. Thompson and M. Heath (available from the Economic Council of 
Canada). A complete list of Council publications is available from the Secretary, Economic Council of Canada, 
P.O. Box 527, Ottawa. Also available from the Secretary are the Annual Reports of the Chairman, which include 
the Act establishing the Council and the membership of the Council. 
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sidering the rapid rate of increase in the numbers of people entering the labour force in 
Canada—close to 240,000 persons a year, on average, between 1965 and 1975—this goal 
would mean that the economy would have to grow fast enough to provide 2,400,000 new 
jobs over that ten-year period. 


A High Rate of Economic Growth.—In calculating a potential rate of increase in 
total production (and thus incomes) the Council views economic growth as arising from: 
(1) inereases in the quantity and quality of resources (for example, more manpower and 
capital, and higher levels of education and more efficient equipment); and (2) increases in 
productivity or in the efficiency with which men and capital are used and combined. 


For the period to 1975, the Counci! has projected an average annual growth of 5.5 p.e. 
in the volume of production of all goods and services (volwme in the sense that price increases 
are deducted from the value of production). Approximately two fifths of this gain in 
output would come from the employment increase, with a slight increase in the average 
educational level of the labour force. Another one fifth, roughly, would come from in- 
creased investment by government and industry. The remaining portion of the growth 
rate, around one third, would stem from productivity gains. The potential growth rate of 
5.5 p.c. a year is high by both historical and international standards. It implies an increase 
in the total volume of output from $66,000,000,000 in 1967 to about $100,000,000,000 by 
1975. This would mean an increase in the average standard of living in Canada—that is, 
total income divided by total population—of approximately one third. 


Reasonable Price Stability.—In its projections to 1975, the Council assumed that 
the GNP price index would rise at an average annual rate of 2 p.c. The Council said it 
would regard this as consistent with the attainment of a satisfactory degree of price and 
cost stability over the medium-term future, at least under conditions of reasonable price 
stability abroad, particularly in the United States. Such an average rate of price increase 
would imply that some demand components—government expenditures, housing, and busi- 
ness investment in plant and equipment—would rise at a somewhat faster rate than the 
total and that the rate of advance in consumer prices and in export and import prices would 
be somewhat less. The Council added:— 


We recognize that the achievement of this degree of price and cost stability will be 
extraordinarily difficult under conditions of high demand and high employment, as has 
been amply demonstrated by developments of the past three years. However, we continue 
to regard it as one of the basic goals towards which Canadians should continue to strive 
in the conduct of their economic affairs, with particular emphasis on longer-range policies 
designed to deal with basic structural and regional problems—that is, policies which would 
facilitate the consistent achievement of both. our employment and price goals. 


A Viable Balance of Payments.—After careful reappraisal in 1967, the Council 
concluded that the balance-of-payments goal set out in 1964 was appropriately formulated 
in terms of a current account deficit (and accompanying net capital inflow) at potential 
input in 1970 in the order of $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 and that this goal is still 
relevant. 

From the mid-1950s to the end of the 1960s, the current account deficit (and the net 
capital inflow) declined from close to 5 p.c. of GNP to about 1 p.c. Changes in the mer- 
chandise trade balance mainly accounted for the large relative decline in the current account 
balance; the trade balance shifted from a deficit equivalent to 2 p.c. of GNP in the mid-1950s 
to a surplus equivalent of about 2 p.c. of GNP by the end of the 1960s. Apart from 1967, 
the services deficit remained in a range of 2 to 3 p.c. of GNP. Over this period, net inflows 
of capital in long-term forms decreased significantly in relation to output (from about 4 p.c. 
of GNP in the mid-1950s to about 2 p.c. in the latter part of the 1960s). 

From early 1969 to early 1970, virtually all of the increase in real GNP went into 
expanded Canadian exports. The floating of the dollar in June 1970 is attributed to Cana- 
da’s decision that it would not continue to finance a very rapidly increasing volume of 
exchange reserves at the previous fixed rate of exchange, especially in the light of the possi- 
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bility of a massive speculative inflow of capital. The huge merchandise trade surplus 
(about $1,300,000,000 in the first half of 1970) and a strong capital inflow swiftly drained 
away the Canadian dollar balances of the Government of Canada that were required for 
purchasing foreign exchange accumulating in the official reserves. Policies of restraint in 
Canada tended to slow the growth of imports and thus contributed to the increased trade 
surplus. 


Whether Canada could maintain medium- and longer-term balance-of-payments via- 
bility with the Canadian dollar at a level that was close to par with the U.S. dollar is an 
open question. The exchange rate is, in fact, a very important price in Canada’s over-all 
price system, and changes in it tend to have far-reaching consequences for many parts of 
the economy. 


Equitable Distribution of Rising Incomes.—This is an extremely complex goal, 
defying simple formulation. The Council believes that much more information is needed 
about the distribution of income among individuals, families and various occupational 
groups. For example, why do some groups receive little benefit from the general rise in 
incomes and living standards? What elements lie behind the vicious circle of poverty 
that still traps far too many people? Although some of these problems may range far 
beyond the field of economics, the Council has said that these difficult matters will have to 
be understood and faced if appropriate policies are to be devised to achieve the goal of 
equitable distribution of rising incomes. To date, the Council’s work in this area has been 
concentrated on two aspects of the fifth goal, namely, regional disparities and poverty. 


The problem of assuring an appropriate participation on the part of each region in the 
over-all process of national economic development has long been an elusive goal and a 
continuing concern of the people of Canada. The Council’s analysis showed that over the 
past four decades there has been relatively little pregress toward the achievement of a 
better balance in this respect. Despite various policies and programs, very wide dis- 
parities have continued to exist in average per capita income. Also, there have continued 
to be wide differences in the extent to which the human and material resources of each region 
have found opportunities for productive use. Although national prosperity has always 
tended to have a favourable influence everywhere, rapid national growth has not by itself 
served to bring about any significant or lasting reduction in these large and stubborn dif- 
ferences. 


The emergence of some slack in the late 1960s and the development of more slack in 
1970 is again being accompanied, as in earlier similar conditions, by the slower growth of 
employment and high unemployment rates in the lower-income regions. Employment 
growth in the Atlantic Provinces has averaged only 4,000 a year over the past three years 
(total employment in the Atlantic Provinces was 605,000 in 1969). Similarly, in this three- 
year period, employment growth in Quebec averaged less than 20,000 a year (total employ- 
ment in Quebec was over 2,130,000 in 1969). 


Rates of unemployment have become very high in the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and 
British Columbia, in all of which the unemployment rates tend to be relatively high when 
slack develops in the Canadian economy generally. An unusual feature in the recent pattern 
of increases in unemployment rates is that the Prairie Provinces, which typically have a rate 
below that of Ontario, had a higher rate in mid-1970. This was a reflection of special 
difficulties with wheat and potash marketing and problems in the construction industry. 
Another unusual feature is the exceptionally high rate of unemployment in British Columbia 
in mid-1970, reflecting, in part, the effects on the regional economy of increased industrial 
disputes and perhaps also a stepped-up flow of migration to that province. 


Like the objective of improved regional balance, the elimination of poverty is one 
aspect of the still broader goal of an equitable distribution of rising incomes. Poverty is a 
relative matter, and generally accepted conceptions of it vary through time and space. 
Poverty today is not the same as poverty in the Great Depression of the 1930s and poverty 
today in Canada is not the same as poverty in the underdeveloped countries of Southeast 
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Asia. In order to get a statistical grip on the problem of poverty, the Council agreed to 
define it as “an insufficient access to certain goods, services, and conditions of life which 
are available to everyone else and have come to be accepted as basic to a decent, minimum 
standard of living’. Thus stated, the definition begs many questions, most of which could 
become the subject of a long and inconclusive debate. Rather than engage in such a 
debate, the Council proceeded directly to a statistical embodiment of the definition sufh- 
ciently simple that it could be appreciated and judged by a broad public in relation to 
personal, everyday economic experience. 


On the basis of information regarding family spending patterns, so-called ‘poverty 
lines’’ were traced for individuals and families of different sizes. A basic assumption for the 
main set of estimates was that any family or individual spending more than 70 p.c. of total 
income on food, clothing and shelter was in a low-income situation and likely to be suffering 
from poverty. These poverty lines were expressed in the Fifth Review in terms of 1961 
dollars; adjusted to dollars of 1968 purchasing power, they come out at $1,800 a year for a 
single person, $3,000 for a family of two, $3,600 for a family of three, $4,200 for a family of 
four and $4,800 for a family of five. Obviously, these are conservative cut-offs; living 
standards at or just above such levels would be modest indeed. 


Using income data derived from the 1961 Census, it was possible to analyse some of 
the characteristics such as the age, sex and education of family heads, size of family, geo- 
graphical region of residence, and place of residence (metropolitan, other urban or rural) 
of those falling below the poverty lines. As of 1961, some 916,000 non-farm families plus 
416,000 individuals were living below these levels. The total number of persons involved 
was 4,200,000, including 1,700,000 children under 16 years of age. In all, they accounted 
for some 27 p.c. of the total non-farm population of Canada in that year. 


Statistics cannot adequately describe poverty but, used with care, they are capable 
of furnishing important clues to types of policies likely to be effective against poverty. 


It is evident from the incidence figures that income is more likely to be low when one 
or more of the following characteristics are present: (1) the head of the family has,no formal 
education beyond elementary school; (2) the family lives in a rural area; (3) the family lives 
in the Atlantic Provinces; (4) the head of the family is not a member of the labour force; 
(5) no member of the family worked during the year; (6) the head of the family is 65 years 
of age or over; (7) the head of the family is a woman. From that list, it is all too easy to 
form a picture of poverty in Canada that consists of a relatively few stereotyped categories, 
but a more balanced picture of the total low-income population of Canada is necessary. 
In view of the following observations, it is therefore vital in framing policy not to be over- 
influenced by rates of incidence: (1) 62 p.c. of the low-income non-farm families in 1961 
lived in urban areas and of this group more than half lived in metropolitan areas; (2) 83 p.c. 
of low-income non-farm families lived elsewhere than in the Atlantic Provinces— 53 p.c. of 
them lived in Ontario and the Western Provinces; (3) 68 p.c. of the same group of families 
had heads who were in the labour force for at least part of the year; (4) 76 p.c. of the group 
had one or more earners in the family; (5) 77 p.c. of the family heads in the group were 
under 65 years of age; (6) 87 p.c. of the families in the group were headed by men. It can 
thus be seen that a set of anti-poverty policies directed toward major groups or geographical 
areas showing a very high incidence of low incomes would almost certainly fail to deal 
adequately with poverty. 

The Council called for a more concerted and purposeful attack on poverty in Canada. 
The challenge, in the short run, is to alleviate conditions which today thrust many Canadian 
families and individuals into involuntary poverty and hold them there. In the long run, 
the challenge is to prevent the development of these conditions. 


Challenges for the 1970s 

There are many economic challenges for Canada in the 1970s. A large number of 
them arise from questions about how Canadians wish to make use of their growing resources 
to meet the future aspirations of their society. Another group of challenges are the 
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economic performance challenges which arise in the context of five basic economic and 
social goals—full employment, a high and sustained rate of economic growth, reasonable 
price stability, a viable balance-of-payments position, and an equitable distribution of rising 
incomes. The key. requirement for sustained good performance in relation to these goals is 
that they must be achieved concurrently, even though they are not all complementary and 
reinforcing. 


To attain potential output in 1975, GNP (in constant 1969 dollars) will need to rise at 
an average annual rate of about 54 p.c. from 1969 to 1975. This would imply an increase 
(Gan terms of 1969 dollars) of over $30,000,000,000 to a level of close to $110,000,000,000 
in 1975. Over the last half of the 1970s, the potential growth rate of the Canadian econ- 
omy would still be high—over 5 p.c. This would imply a further increase in GNP in the 
latter part of the 1970s of about an equivalent real dollar magnitude, so that potential 
GNP by 1980 would be roughly of the order of $140,000,000,000 (in 1969 dollars). 


A very large rise in employment will be needed to reach the full-employment potential 
of the economy by 1975—about 1,300,000 to 1,400,000 more jobs than existed in 1970. 
Moreover, over the 1975-80 period, about 1,200,000 additional jobs will be required. In 
other words, at least 2,500,000 net new jobs will be required in Canada over the coming 
decade. 


A new ingredient in the challenges both for adequate job creation and for productivity 
growth in the 1970s will be the unprecedented flow into the labour markets of high-level 
manpower from the post-secondary educational systems. The returns from the expansion 
in education could be substantial during the 1970s but greater attention needs to be direc- 
ted to the possibilities here, and various adjustments are needed in the private and govern- 
ment sectors of the economy in order to employ effectively and productively the rapidly 
rising volume of high-level manpower. 


No less important in the 1970s will be the challenge of reconciling good performance 
in price stability with good performance in relation to employment and growth potentials. 
Full employment and price stability have never been regarded as “either/or’’ objectives. 
Rather, the essential challenge is to pursue both of these goals together in a balanced way 
and in a longer-run time perspective. 


The maintenance of a strong international position will also be an important perform- 
ance challenge for the 1970s. Increased exports and the maintenance of adequate access 
to external sources of capital are needed in order to finance both the increased imports of 
goods and services that Canadians will demand and increased Canadian foreign investment 
and aid. Canada’s potential in international trade in the 1970s cannot be achieved unless 
producers and exporters struggle unrelentingly, with appropriate supporting government 
policies and programs, to enhance their competitiveness in domestic and world markets. 
Moreover, they may well have to do so under conditions that may not be as favourable 
as in the 1960s, when the substantial devaluation of the Canadian dollar was an important 
factor strengthening the international competitive position of many industries. 


The more equitable distribution of rising incomes will undoubtedly come into greater 
prominence as an economic and social goal in the 1970s. In particular, the challenges of 
narrowing regional economic disparities and eliminating poverty clearly need, and will 
claim, increasing emphasis. 


Commercial Policy Issues in the 1970s 


Against the background of a substantial reduction in trade barriers since the Second 
World War, Canada, like other industrial countries, has come to rely more and more on 
foreign trade to sustain and improve its economic performance. Many factors besides 
commercial policy have, of course, contributed to Canada’s trade growth, including the 
growth of domestic markets which have provided a stronger base for successful export 
expansion in various industries. Exports now equal about half the goods of Canada’s 
goods-producing industries, and nearly half the goods supplied to Canadians are imported. 
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Growth of exports and imports facilitates more efficient use of productive resources, per- 
mits greater specialization, and helps to reduce costs and to increase real income per capita. 


A strong upsurge of Canadian exports in the 1960s was led for the first time by ad- 
vanced manufactures, and sustained by rising sales of industrial materials. Automotive 
and other highly manufactured products accounted for about 40 p.c. of the export total 
in 1969. 


Tn the past, Canadian commercial policy focused strongly on two themes: (1) negotia- 
tion of reduced tariff and other barriers to its exports to foreign countries, particularly for 
resource-based products in which it was considered that Canada had a “natural advan- 
tage’; and (2) the maintenance of protection for a considerable range of manufactured 
products. Only in more recent years, with the advent of the Kennedy Round and the 
special trade arrangements with the United States, has there been some tendency to focus 
on free trade opportunities for exports and imports of manufactured products in order to 
gain the benefits of specialization and large-scale production in the more advanced manu- 
facturing industries. 


There are good economic reasons for dissatisfaction with some of the results of Cana- 
da’s commercial policies—in particular the emergence of a high-cost structure of produc- 
tion for advanced manufactures. Canada’s manufacturing industries are often character- 
ized by small-scale—and, more important, by rather specialized—production and by high 
unit costs, despite their advantages in supplies of basic materials and labour and their access 
to first-rate technology. 


There are four essentially unresolved problems from the 1960s that remain to be tackled 
internationally: (1) improved arrangements for agricultural trade, particularly wheat, 
feed grains and beef; (2) the reduction of non-tariff distortions in trade; (3) special trade 
arrangements for developing countries; and (4) the modification of the preferential tariff 
system and the resolution of other trade problems that would arise from British entry into 
the European Economic Community. Beyond these more immediate tasks, there is the 
more fundamental issue of how Canada will respond to the “new generation’’’ of big in- 
dustrial markets, big international firms, and the acceleration of technological change. 
Access to a large market for industrial products will undoubtedly be even more important 
in the future than it has been in the past. 


It is relevant to recall that Canada’s position among industrial countries has special 
features: Canada is one of the few industrial countries without duty-free access to a large 
market for all its manufactured products; Canada has some special trade arrangements 
with the United States which provide an integrated market for some manufactured prod- 
ucts; and Canadian duties in several trade sectors are sufficiently high for this country 
to be regarded now as having a relatively high tariff. 


In summary, the Council discerns three broad alternative paths along which world 
commercial policy could develop: (1) a continued, gradual reduction of trade barriers such 
as occurred between 1947 and 1967; (2) a positive and constructive response by the United 
States and the EEC to the issue raised by the creation of a huge trading bloc in Western 
Europe; and (3) a possible turn toward protectionist trade policies on the part of the United 
States and/or the EEC. 


Patterns of Growth 

One of the Council’s principal duties is to advise on how to achieve high, stable, sus- 
tained and widely shared growth in the economy. This mandate implies that economic 
growth, especially productivity growth, provides an essential basis for meeting human 
needs and aspirations of many kinds—not only those reflected in material living standards 
but also broader human and social aims in health and education, the reduction of large- 
scale poverty, and other diverse goals. Since the inception of its work, the Council has 
devoted considerable effort to the development of improved understanding of the nature 
and sources of growth and is continuing its work in this field by focusing attention on in- 
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dustrial growth patterns. The present analysis is directed mainly at clarifying the basic ele- 
ments in growth of labour and capital and the efficiency with which these have been used 
in major groups of industries over the past two decades. 


The focusing of attention on industrial growth patterns is an initial step toward the 
future development of potential output analysis on an industry basis, taking into account 
various important interrelationships between industries. Such analysis should provide, 
by industries, estimates of future growth of output, investment and employment, consis- 
tent with potential output for the whole economy. 


For present purposes, ten “industry’’ groups under three broad headings have been 
chosen: (1) the primary industries, with agriculture, forestry and fishing treated as one 
group; (2) four groups of other goods-producing industries—mining, oil and gas, manufac- 
turing, construction and utilities—as a second group; (3) five service industries—transpor- 
tation, storage and communication; trade (wholesale and retail); finance, insurance and 
real estate; community, business and personal services; and public administration. 


The Council calculated trends in annual growth rates of output by industry group 
for the 1946-67 period. With the exception of the primary group, the over-all growth 
rates in current dollars for all industries fell into a range of 7 to 10 p.c.; for agriculture, 
forestry and fishing combined, the growth rate was only about 2 p.c. Also, a rough esti- 
mate was made of what portion of the over-all growth rate was due to price increases. The 
general pattern is that the output of the goods industries grew more rapidly in real terms 
and had a lower price component; utilities and mining had the highest rates of growth in 
real output and relatively very small increases in prices; and in the service industries the 
price advance was generally much more pronounced. 


Components of Growth 


The growth analysis of these ten parts of the economy will follow the same approach 
used in the Council’s earlier examinations of over-all economic growth. In this framework, 
growth is traced to changes over time in three broad groups of elements—labour, capital 
and factor productivity. 


There appears to be an association between the scale of price increases indicated in 
some industries over the 1946-67 period and the extent to which these industries relied on 
particular growth elements more than on others. In general, price increases were less 
pronounced in the industry groups that experienced relatively high rates of growth in 
factor productivity. Price increases were highest over that period in the construction, 
trade, public administration, financial, and community, business and personal service in- 
dustries, and they generally obtained much of their growth over the postwar period with 
higher labour inputs and relatively little improvement in factor productivity. 


In the mining and utilities groups, increases in capital stock accounted for well over 
half their total growth in the 1946-67 period and both groups had substantial gains in 
factor productivity and the lowest rates of price increase over that period. 


The transportation, storage and communication industry, with a fairly small reliance 
on capital stock increases for its over-all growth, experienced a situation in which factor 
productivity accounted for about 60 p.c. of its total gain in average annual real output 
over the two decades. 


Structural Shifts 


The largest part of Canada’s labour force is now engaged in the production of services. 
Since the end of the Second World War, these service industries have increased their share 
of total Canadian employment from about 40 p.c. to almost 60 p.c. Their proportion of 
the total value of output, which was approximately 50 p.c. in 1946, now is also approaching 
60 p.c. 
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Subsection 2.—The Department of Regional Economic Expansion 


The Department of Regional Economic Expansion, which is responsible for Federal 
Government efforts to overcome regional economic disparities, came officially into exist- 
ence on Apr. 1, 1969. However, the process of forming the new Department began in 
July 1968 with the bringing together of a number of existing agencies and programs con- 
cerned with regional development. 


These programs and agencies included the Agricultural and Rural Development Act 
(ARDA) and the Fund for Rural Economic Development (FRED) from the Department 
of Forestry and Rural Development; the Area Development Agency (ADA) from the 
(then) Department of Industry; the Atlantic Development Board (ADB); the Experimental 
Projects Branch (Canada NewStart Program) from the Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration; and the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (PFRA) from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Minister at the same time became responsible for the Cape 
Breton Development Corporation (DEVCO), and the National Capital Commission (NCC). 


The new Department was formally created by the Government Organization Act; 
1969 (SC 1968-69, c. 28), and this legislation also provided the Department with the first 
of two major new weapons in the fight against regional disparities. This was the authority 
to prepare and implement, in co-operation with the provincial governments and other 
federal agencies, development plans and programs designed to meet the special needs of 
areas where the growth of employment and incomes was lagging behind other parts of 
Canada. The second major piece of legislation, the Regional Development Incentives 
Act, was approved by Parliament in July 1969. This provides a strong and effective pro- 
gram of industrial incentives to encourage manufacturing and processing industries to 
establish, expand or modernize in parts of the country where new jobs are badly needed. 
The program provides generous capital grants of up to $12,000,000 to encourage firms to 
create new jobs by establishing, expanding or modernizing manufacturing and most kinds 
of processing plants in “designated regions’ of the country. These designated regions 
include all of the Atlantic Region, with the exception of Labrador, much of eastern Quebec, 
and parts of every other province. 


The amount of incentive offered in an individual case is determined on the basis of ap 
assessment of the various financial and economic implications of the project. Factors 
analysed include such things as the economic impact of the project on the region concerned 
and the company’s need for an incentive in order to create a viable operation in the desig- 
nated region. Experience to date has shown that the incentives available under the pro- 
gram are able to exert a strong pull on industry to undertake new activity in the designated 
regions. In the period from the introduction of the program in July 1969 to Apr. 30, 1970, 
136 applicants accepted offers of incentives. These projects are expected to create more 
than 6,500 new jobs in various parts of the country when they go into production. 


““Special Area’’ Program.—To make industrial incentives as effective as possible 
in overcoming regional disparities, there must be centres in the slow-growth regions which 
are attractive sites for industrial and population growth. ‘These centres must be able to 
provide the utilities and services that industry requires, as well as a wide variety of social 
facilities to meet the needs of a growing population. Therefore, one of the major purposes 
of the Department’s ‘‘special area’ program is to ensure and speed the development of 
such centres by helping the provincial government to build up the essential municipal 
services. 


Under the program authorized by Part IV of the Government Organization Act, 
1969, special areas can be designated by the Federal Government, in co-operation with the 
province concerned, where it is determined that special action is needed to promote eco- 
nomic expansion and social adjustment. The “special action” involved is a development 
approach designed, through federal and provincial co-operation, to meet the needs of the 
area concerned. Therefore, the type of federal action will vary from area to area ac- 
cording to the need. 
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The first 22 special areas under the program were designated in March 1970 and federal- 
provincial agreements have been signed covering specific infrastiucture development pro- 
jects to begin in 1970 in 18 of these areas. In the other four areas, the main federal as- 
sistance will be in the form of incentives to industry. The agreements that have been 
signed commit the Department to provide the various provinces with a total of up to 
$230,000,000 in grants and loans over the period to June 30, 1972. This is additional to 
any federal money that may be provided in industrial incentives. The agreements also 
call for the federal and provincial governments to co-operate in preparing further four-year 
development plans for the areas involved. In addition, there will be consultation with the 
provinces regarding the possible designation of further special areas in the future. 


Agricultural and Rural Development Act (ARDA).—ARDA is a federal-provincial 
shared-cost program in which all provinces have participated since its introduction in 1962. 
The program to date has operated under two separate federal-provincial agreements, the 
first covering the period to 1965 and the second the 1965-70 period. Five-year ARDA 
agreements for the 1970-75 period were signed with Ontario and British Columbia in May 
1970. New agreements are expected with all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
which is covered by a comprehensive rural development plan. The federal ARDA budget 
for the fiscal year 1970-71 is $25,000,000. 


Canada Land Inventory (CLI).—The Canada Land Inventory, being undertaken 
under the ARDA legislation, is a classification of more than 1,000,000 sq. miles of land 
according to its capabilities for agriculture, forestry, recreation, wildlife and sport fish 
(see also p. 543). In addition, it cludes one pilot-scale land-use planning project in each 
province. The inventory data are being reproduced on conventional and computer-input 
maps as an aid to making decisions on land use. Inventory information is available to 
both the federal and provincial governments. 


Fund for Rural Economic Development (FRED).—FRED was a federal fund of 
$300,000,000, established in 1966 to finance comprehensive federal-provincial development 
plans in various parts of the country. The FRED legislation was replaced, when the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion was established, by the ‘special area’”’ 
powers given to the Department. Therefore, no new programs will be initiated under 
FRED but the five programs already in operation, for terms ranging from five to 15 years, 
will continue to completion, with financing through the Department’s annual estimates: 
the northeast and Mactaquac areas of New Brunswick; the Lower St. Lawrence—Gaspé 
area of Quebec; the interlake area of Manitoba; and the whole of Prince Edward Island. 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (PFRA).—Since its creation in 
1935, PFRA has turned 2,500,000 acres of marginal and submarginal land into community 
pastures, and has been instrumental in the construction of many large irrigation and water 
control projects, notably the Bow River and St. Mary irrigation schemes in Alberta, the 
South Saskatchewan River Project, the Shellmouth Dam and the Portage Diversion Project. 
At the farm level, PFRA has assisted 100,000 ‘‘dugout” projects for irrigation, stock- 
watering and domestic water supplies. It has also distributed, free of charge, up to 
10,000,000 seedlings a year for farm shelterbelts. PFRA continues as an entity within the 
organization of the Department of Regional Economic Expansion and has been given new 
responsibility in implementing departmental programs in the Prairie Provinces. 


Canada NewStart Program.—Part of the function of the Department’s Social and 
Human Analysis Branch is to serve as the federal arm of “Canada NewStart”’ by helping to 
devise, test and apply programs that will motivate and train disadvantaged adults for 
stable and rewarding employment. Professional staff act as consultants to the six New- 
Start corporations that have been established in areas of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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Newfoundland Resettlement Program.—This is a federal-provincial shared-cost 
program established to help people in Newfoundland move from areas where economic 
prospects are poor to other parts of the Island where there are better employment oppor- 
tunities and public services. 


Atlantic Development Council.—The Atlantic Development Board ceased to 
exist with the passage of the Government Organization Act, 1969, but projects begun by it 
are being continued by the Department. The Board’s former advisory role is carried on 
by the new 1l-member Atlantic Development Council, appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in consultation with the governments of the Atlantic Provinces. It advises the 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion with regard to plans and programs for economic 
and social development and their effects on the region. 


Canadian Council on Rural Development (CCRD).—The function of the CCRD 
is to advise the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion on rural development policies; 
it is composed of representatives of private organizations concerned with rural development, 
who are appointed by the Minister to serve on the Council. 


Subsection 3.—The Cape Breton Development Corporation 


The Cape Breton Development Corporation was created by an Act of Parliament, 
assented to on July 7, 1967 (SC 1967-68, c. 6) and came into existence by proclamation on 
Oct. 1, 1967, as a proprietary Crown corporation. The Corporation was established to 
promote and assist the financing and development of industry on the Island and to provide 
employment outside the coal producing industry to broaden the base of the economy of 
the Island. 


The Corporation has acquired the former interests of the major coal producer in the 
Sydney coalfield and, in accordance with its approved plan as required by Sect. 17 of the 
Act, is operating and reorganizing four mines with a view to the rationalization of coal 
production. 


The Act provides for a board of directors, comprised of a chairman, a president and 
five other directors. Head office is located in Sydney, N.S. The Corporation reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion. Its operations are 
financed by the Government of Canada with some assistance from the Government of 
Nova Scotia for industrial development projects. During 1969, approximately $36,000,000 
was expended for all purposes. 


Subsection 4.—Provincial Government Economic Planning Agencies 


In a number of provinces, economic planning agencies have been set up or are in the 
formative stage. Only those that are currently active are described here. Other sources 
of information on economic planning are listed in the Directory of Sources of Official 
Information in Chapter X XVII, under the heading ‘‘Economic Planning”. 


Nova Scotia Voluntary Economic Planning Board 

The Voluntary Economic Planning Board (VEP), formed by an Act of the provincial 
Legislature in 1963, is an autonomous body and represents non-government elements in 
the community. It was set up to enable the private sector to participate in the provincial 
planning process on a purely voluntary basis. Its purpose is to assist the government in 
preparing an economic development strategy for the province. 


During the first years of its existence, it was, in effect, the only economic planning 
group in the province; it completed its first plan for the economic development of Nova 
Scotia in 1966. This plan, which set a number of growth targets for the provincial economy 
and outlined policies for future growth, emanated largely from the private sector and was 
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advisory to the government. The Board, however, was not set up to handle the on-going 
economic planning for the province. This function has now been assumed by the provincial 
government (Cabinet Committee on Planning and Programs). 


The Board’s inputs into the provincial economic planning process now under way 
are as follows:— 
(1) Policies, strategies, proposals and/or recommendations emanating from segment and 


sector committees are channelled through the Board to the Cabinet Committee on Planning 
and Programs. 


(2) Simultaneously with (1), draft papers prepared by the government are forwarded to the 
Board for consideration at the sector and segment level. The relationship between govern- 
ment planners and the economic ‘‘grass-roots’’ are now maintained by nine sector commit- 
tees and 88 segment committees served by VEP sector secretaries. About 700 people 
serve under the Board. 


Quebec Planning and Development Board 


An Act passed by the provincial Legislature in June 1968 authorized the establishment 
of the Quebec Planning Board, which was set up in the same year. Under amending 
legislation of June 9, 1969, this organization became the Quebec Planning and Development 
Board and, in addition to its previous functions, now includes ARDA and the Eastern 
Quebec Development Board and is charged with the administration of special development 
funds such as those available under the Canada—Quebec agreement for the development 
of the Quebec City, Trois-Riviéres and Sept Iles~Port Cartier areas of the province. 


The Board is a corporate body administered by a director-general, who is chairman, 
and five other members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. It is authorized 
to act as an agent of government in the acquiring or disposing of goods on behalf of the 
government. 


The functions of the Board are: to prepare plans, programs and projects for economic 
and social advancement and for area development, with the object of making the best 
possible use of the natural and human resources of the province, and in so doing to gather 
required information from provincial government departments and agencies on their 
policies, programs, projects and accomplishments; to undertake or commission research, 
studies, surveys and inventories, the results of which are needed to carry out its functions, 
and to co-ordinate like activities of other departments and agencies; to make recommenda- 
tions to the government based on its own research and studies and advise the government 
on policies and programs prepared by other departments and agencies; to direct and 
implement the execution of any plan, program, project or development with which it is 
charged by the Lieutenant-Governor and to act as liaison between the departments or 
agencies involved; and to administer the funds made available to be used for the carrying 
out of its projects. 


The Act authorizes the establishment of an Interdepartmental Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission comprised of all Deputy Ministers of the Quebec Government which 
will act as adviser to the Board on the conduct of its affairs. 


The Ontario Economic Council 


The Ontario Economic Council was formed initially by Order in Council on Feb. 1, 1962, 
and established by An Act to Establish the Ontario Economic Council on May 30, 1968. 
The Council was conceived as a vehicle whereby representatives of a broad cross-section of 
knowledgeable persons throughout the province could pool their information and experience 
regarding social and economic matters, commission research and formulate policy recom- 
mendations to the public and private sectors. 


Twenty Ontario citizens serve as members of the Council: six represent business and 
industry; one each the financial community and the Consumers’ Association of Canada; 
three, organized labour; three, agriculture; and one, the provincial universities. One 
member comes from the senior ranks of the Ontario Civil Service and the remaining four 
are drawn from the Ontario Research Foundation, the Ontario Regional Development 
Council, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, and the Ontario Northland 
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Railway. Each serves as an individual citizen without compensation for a term of one, 
two or three years. The Council meets monthly in Toronto. 


Essentially, the Council operates as an advisory body to the Government of Ontario. 
Some of its findings are reported directly to the government; other reports and recommenda- 
tions are published and distributed more widely. Recent reports cover the fields of immi- 
gration, forestry policy, reform of government, poverty, transfer taxation, education, labour, 
skill-training and plant location. Also published, annually between 1965-69 and now 
biennially, is an index of research projects carried on within provincial government agencies 
and departments and certain industrial companies operating in Ontario. 


The Council shares the view of the Government of Ontario that the economy of Ontario 
is not an entity separate from Canada. For this reason the Council does not undertake 
separately for Ontario what the Economic Council of Canada has done and is doing for 
Canada as a whole. Projects are undertaken with the Economic Council of Canada on a 
co-operative basis and information is exchanged between the two Councils. Another way 
in which the Ontario Economic Council pursues its responsibilities is through the work of 
ad hoc committees which involve a broad cross-section of the Ontario community. 


A sma!l permanent Council staff undertakes direct assignments and superintends the 
design and administration of projects assigned to others. Close contact with government 
departments avoids unnecessary duplication of effort. Research facilities, academic 
personnel and graduate students in Ontario universities have been used for certain projects, 
which have included the professional services of members of the departments of economics, 
political science, geography and business administration in provincial universities. From 
time to time, the Council engages the professional services of private consulting firms. 


The new 1,250-foot stack at the Copper Cliff nickel smelter looks down on three smaller stacks it will replace. 
This multi-million-dollar answer to the challenge of pollution control, when fully operational in 1971, will 
result in the extraction of 40 p.c. of the sulphur in the smelter gases. 


CHAPTER XXV.—BANKING, OTHER COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE AND INSURANCE 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vir of this volume. 


PART I.—BANKING AND OTHER COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Banking 


Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada* 


Canada’s central bank, the Bank of Canada, began operations on Mar. 11, 1935, 
under the terms of the Bank of Canada Act of 1934 which charged it with the responsibility 
for regulating ‘‘credit and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation”, 
and conferred on it specific powers for discharging this responsibility. Through the 
exercise of these powers, the Bank broadly determines the combined total of the most 
common forms of Canadian money held by the community—chartered bank deposits and 
currency. The 1967 revision of the Bank of Canada Act contained a number of technical 
amendments designed to assist the Bank in discharging its responsibilities and account is 
taken of these changes in the following description of the Bank's operations. 

The provisions of the Bank of Canada Act enable the central bank to determine the 
total amount of cash reserves available to the chartered banks as a group and thus to 
control the rate of expansion of the total assets and deposit liabilities of the banking system 


* Revised (December 1970) by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada. 
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asa whole. The Bank Act, which regulates the operation of the chartered banks, requires 
that each chartered bank maintain a stipulated minimum average amount of cash reserves, 
calculated as a percentage of its Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, in the form of deposits 
at the Bank of Canada and holdings of Bank of Canada notes. (The minimum cash 
reserve requirement, which came into effect under the new legislation beginning Feb. 1, 
1968, is 12 p.c. of demand deposits and 4 p.c. of other deposits.) The ability of the chartered 
banks as a group to expand their total assets and deposit liabilities is therefore limited by 
the total amount of cash reserves available. An increase in cash reserves will encourage 
the banks as a group to expand their total assets (which consist chiefly of loans and market- 
able securities) with a concomitant increase in their deposit liabilities; a decrease in cash 
reserves will bring about a decline in their total assets and deposit liabilities as they seek 
to restore their cash reserve ratios. 


The chief method by which the Bank of Canada alters the level of cash reserves of 
the chartered banks, and through them the total of chartered bank deposits, is by pur- 
chases and sales of government securities. Payment by the central bank for the securities 
it purchases in the market adds to the cash reserves of the chartered banks as a group and 
puts them in a position to expand their assets and deposit liabilities. Conversely, pay- 
ment to the central bank for securities it sells causes a reduction in the cash reserves of 
the chartered banks and requires them to reduce their holdings of assets and deposit 
liabilities. 

The influence that the Bank of Canada exerts on credit conditions (1.e., on the interest 
cost and other terms of borrowing in financial markets) stems from its ability to limit 
the growth of bank credit and of the community’s holdings of bank deposits and currency. 
The growth rate of the banking system is one of the factors exerting an important influence 
on the level of interest rates and other terms of access to credit prevailing in financial 
markets generally. Current credit conditions (and expectations about future trends in 
such conditions) in turn have an influence on business and household decisions to spend 
or to save. Many other factors also have an important effect on spending decisions, 
however, and the behaviour of the economy is subject as well to such influences as €conomic 
and financial developments abroad; the investment, price and wage policies of business 
firms in Canada; and the character of public policies at all levels of government with regard 
to expenditure and taxation. In using the powers at its disposal, the Bank attempts to 
help bring about credit conditions appropriate to both domestic and external conditions. 
Its operations must be based, not on any simple mechanical formula, but rather on con- 
tinuous observation and appraisal of the constantly changing prospects for the economy 
as reflected in the complex pattern of economic and financial developments. 


In a technical sense, the powers which the central bank possesses allow it to exert a 
strong influence over economic activity but, in practice, the range through which credit 
conditions can be permitted to vary is necessarily limited. Changes in credit conditions 
in Canada affect the position of some groups in the economy much more than that of others, 
and this uneven impact is bound to inhibit the central bank’s operations. Furthermore, 
interest rates in Canada cannot change greatly in relation to those abroad without producing 
large capital movements which might complicate Canada’s international payments position. 
These considerations suggest that monetary policy must be used in appropriate combina- 
tion with other public economic policies in order to help achieve national economic goals. 


Although the Bank of Canada has the power to determine the rate of growth of the 
combined total of currency and chartered bank deposits, it has no means of determining 
how much of this total is held in the form of currency and how much in the form of chartered 
bank deposits. This depends entirely on the preferences of the public, since bank deposits 
can be converted freely into notes and coin and back again. 


Although the cash reserve system in Canada—which is similar to that in a number of 
other countries—enables the central bank to determine within broad limits the total 
amount of chartered bank assets and deposit liabilities, the Bank of Canada leaves the 
allocation of bank and other forms of credit to the private sector of the economy. Hach 
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chartered bank is free to attempt to gain as large a share as possible of the total cash re- 
serves available by competing for deposits and to decide what proportion of its funds to 
invest in particular kinds of securities and in loans to particular types of borrowers. The 
influence of the central bank—based in essence on its power to expand or contract chartered 
bank cash reserves through its market purchases or sales of securities—is both indirect 
and impersonal and is brought to bear on financial conditions generally through the char- 
tered banks and the numerous inter-connected channels of the capital market. 

The powers of the Bank are contained in the Bank of Canada Act, 1934 (RSC 1952, 
c. 13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938, 1954 and 1967. Some of these powers 
are outlined below. 

The Bank may buy or sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 
short-term securities issued by Britain, treasury bills or other obligations of the United 
States and certain types of short-term commercial paper. The Industrial Development 
Bank Act authorizes the Bank to purchase securities issued by that institution. The 
Bank may buy or sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze coin, or any other coin, and gold 
and silver bullion as well as foreign exchange and may accept non-interest-bearing deposits 
from the Government of Canada, the government of any province, any chartered bank 
and any bank regulated by the Quebec Savings Bank Act. The Bank may open accounts 
in other central banks. It may accept deposits from other central banks, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and any 
other official international financial organization, and it may pay interest on such deposits. 
The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals nor does it compete with the chartered 
banks in the commercial banking field. The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Govern- 
ment of Canada in the payment of interest and principal and generally in respect of the 
management of the public debt of Canada. The sole right to issue paper money for circula- 
tion in Canada is vested in the Bank. 

The Bank of Canada may require the chartered banks to maintain, in addition to 
the legal minimum cash reserve requirement mentioned above, a secondary reserve which 
the Bank may vary within certain limits. The secondary reserve, which consists of cash 
reserves in excess of the minimum requirement, treasury bills and day-to-day loans to 
investment dealers, cannot be more than 6 p.c. of total deposits when first introduced nor 
can it exceed 12 p.c.; effective April 1968, the required level was 7 p.c. In the event the 
Bank wishes to introduce or increase the secondary reserve requirement, one month’s 
notice to the chartered banks is required; the amount of any increase in the requirement 
cannot exceed 1 p.c. per month. In the case of a lowering of the secondary reserve require- 
ment, however, the percentage change in any one month is not restricted. 

The Bank of Canada may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months 
to chartered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the 
pledge of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances may be made under certain 
conditions and for limited periods to the Government of Canada or of any province. The 
Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at which it is 
prepared to make loans or advances; this rate is known as the Bank Rate. From Nov. 1, 
1956 until June 24, 1962, the Bank Rate was established weekly at a fixed margin of } of 
1 p.c. above the latest weekly average tender rate for 91-day treasury bills. Since June 
24, 1962, the Bank Rate has been fixed from time to time as follows:— 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
per per per 

Date of Change Annum Date of Change Annum Date of Change Annum 
June 24, 1962...... 6.00 Jan OCW Le Oteeeenes 5.00 ‘Dec. 18, 1968...... 6.50 
Sept. 7, 1962.2... 5.50 ISR UY nace 4.50 Mara3; 969s seer 7.00 
Och 125196225 057 5.00 Sept. 27, 1967..... 5.00 UDC G6 Ores 7.50 
Nov. 18, 1962..... 4.00 Nov. 20, 1967..... 6.00 July 16, 1969...... 8.00 
May 6, 1963....... 3.50 Jans 22,1968. 0;. a: 7.00 May 12, 1969...... 7.50 
Aug. 12, 1963...... 4.00 Mar. 15, 1968...... 7.50 June 1, 1970....... 7.00 
Nov. 24, 1964..... 4.25 July 2; 19687 «.- 7.00 Sept. 1)19702....... 6.50 
Dech6; 1965.55.05. 4.75 July 29, 1968...... 6.50 Nov. 12, 1970..... 6.00 


Noy. 14, 1966..... 5.25 Sept. 3, 1968...... 6.00 
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From June 24, 1962 to Nov. 12, 1970, the Money Market Rate—the rate at which the 
Bank of Canada is prepared to enter into purchase and resale agreements with money- 
market dealers—was either ¢ of 1 p.c. above the average rate on 91-day treasury bills at 
the preceding weekly tender or the Bank Rate, whichever was lower; since Nov. 12, 1970, 


the minimum rate is the Bank Rate less ¢ of 1 p.c. 


The Bank of Canada is not required to maintain gold or foreign exchange reserves 
against its liabilities. 

Prior to the 1967 amendment of the Bank of Canada Act, there existed some un- 
certainty about the exact relationship between the central bank and the Government. 
The changes in the Bank of Canada Act in 1967 were designed to clarify this matter. 
They provide for regular consultation between the Governor of the Bank and the Minister 
of Finance as well as for a formal procedure whereby, in the event of a disagreement between 
the Government and the Bank which cannot be resolved, the Government may, after further 
consultation has taken place, issue a directive to the Bank as to the monetary policy that 
it is to follow. Any such directive must be in writing, it must be in specific terms, and it 
must be applicable for a specified period. It must be published immediately in the Canada 
Gazette and tabled in Parliament. The amendment makes it clear that the Government 
must take the ultimate responsibility for monetary policy and it provides a mechanism 
for that purpose but the central bank is in no way relieved of its responsibility for monetary 
policy and its execution. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1965-69 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $'000,000 $’000,000 
Assets 
BOLeIpT Ox CHAN Ye Gras i242 ian cae sickens As aeiieneee 28.3 55.2 90.9 95.9 79.4 
Advances to chartered and savings banks......... _ = 3.0 5.0 0.9 
Bills bought in open market, excluding treasury 
DUIS meet ee cere te cietatte crt c.scci oles crave tee — —_ — _ 2.6 
Investments— 
‘hreasuny bills omCanads 7. Alyce sion cca nace 608.1 409.1 538.3 453.4 477.7 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
TAA GUrUA TW LUI oe YCATS oe ence aoe as ne crete 815.8 1,142.9 1,269.7 1,540.9 1,929.6 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
not maturing within 3 years.................. 1,992.7 1,867.2 1,940.1 1,890.3 1,650.5 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial De- 
Velopment Woatkss aces es. Gels celebs 200.7 239.8 270.2 305.0 351.3 
Other SOCUTbIES os 4 Secs cnsktok anee oto oti Biome 14.0 aed oed, 10.7 10.8 81.2 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock....... 39.0 42.0 45.0 49.0 52.0 
PS AIE PRCUAISES eee kde Ad cite aie joke oieke doe arorelaeheys Mhorss 16.3 16.5 WAS) 22.2 24.2 
POU GACT ASSOLS tana fot oat att stenia slaves weir ie st eecsyeias 240.9 262.3 226.3 263.1 238.9 
OLAS, -ASSCUSi<. sosnenc soso deanna dearas 3,955.8 4,206.8 4,411.6 4,635.6 4,888.3 
Liabilities 
WAanitAlip Arc cits tex ak eae ccs loon a a tae ee 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Bea yniclanen se era ears neces ee ne Rear es 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Notes in Circulation— 
Held) byzcharteréed banks 5.0.92 s.000s 150 fe ste 382.7 438.1 484.6 568.9 543.5 
MALiOtHer Loess cei. cece eke pe astene sca avtelne sate 2,152.9 2,295.5 2,494.4 2,660.3 2,902.7 
Deposits— 
Government, of Canada.......:0-0ccrececereervas 116.2 34.1 | 42,2 47.4 80.9 
Chartered banks......... wate 1,034.2 pA RS 1,062.0 LyLIZ 3) SL L0828 
(O25 ttt eee ree Aer eae Raa 34.5 29.7 37.9 38.4 42.0 
Foreign currency liabilities 30.8 36.9 34.8 28.3 23.6 
MPLS PTT LIAM ied tes ko achrt aun ot ters dere tua ears ore 174.3 231.2 225.8 147.9 156.7 
Tatals- ida Diities 5. st vicshiser Sandee oa 3,955.8 4,206.8 4,411.6 4,635.6 4,888.3 


The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
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appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy Minister of 
Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There is an Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, two Direc- 
tors and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a vote); this Committee has the 
same powers as the Board except that its decisions must be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 
such duties as are assigned by the Board. 


The head office of the Bank is in Ottawa. It has agencies in Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 


To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 
by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises. 


The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada and the Deputy 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. The authorized capital of the Bank is 
$75,000,000 and it may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided 
that its total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and 
underwriting agreements do not exceed ten times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up 
capital and Reserve Fund. 


The Bank may extend financial assistance to industrial enterprises in Canada which, 
by definition in the Act, include any industry, trade or other business undertaking of 
any kind. With respect to such enterprises, the Bank is empowered to lend money or 
guarantee loans and where an enterprise is a corporation the Bank may also enter into 
underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; acquire 
stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom the 
Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement; and acquire certificates issued by a 
trustee to finance the purchase of transportation equipment. The total amount of com- 
mitments of the Bank, in the form of loans, guarantees, etc., in excess of $200,000 each, 
may not exceed $200,000,000. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
realty and chattel mortgages which constitute the usual kind of security taken. The 
Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other lending agencies, not to compete 
with them, and the Act of incorporation provides that it should extend credit only when, 
in the Bank’s opinion, credit or other financial resources would not otherwise be available 
on reasonable terms and conditions. Its lending takes the form of fixed-term capital 
loans rather than current operating loans. The Bank is specifically prohibited from 
engaging in the business of deposit banking. It has branch offices in the following cities: 
St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Moncton, Rimouski, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres, Montreal, 
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Sherbrooke, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Waterloo, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Thunder 
Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Kelowna, Vancouver, Victoria 


and Prince George. 


2.—Assets and Liabilities of the Industrial Development Bank, as at Sept. 30, 1966-7¢ 


Item 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Assets— 
Pe HUTIS OES GAN CIS Ue vere seicccletetarols oer aevre ve erners ne 298.2 334.3 370.9 418.9 487.2 
GHETASSEISce oe ocr ae = slo oie isso vier ie aie siete. te 0s 6.9 6.5 8.0 4.1 10.8 
FP OLAIS SH ASSOUS 5 ccainsiniaielais. ates. sr onerns sree) 305.1 340.8 378.9 423.0 498.6 
Liabilities— 
Capital and: reserves... Jp. e<iaia.se 2 2s Sates Seieeicle.« 66.2 (Aleit 76.1 81.0 84.7 
Bonds and debentures outstanding.............. 232.8 262.5 293.6 331.5 394.1 
ther lia pUitiesse. «aon eevee Vorieleiee ctersesiae shaeraleie = 6.1 7.2 9,2 10.5 19.1 
Motals Mila bilivies se. sac. a. cece oaes oe 305.1 340.8 378.9 423.0 438.8 
Loan Transactions— 
DISS UTSOTACHLS Esters oy) ceh ofr Stay ouale, sas, wiesibeoniBioroesielscerns 98.1 96.6 105.5 122.4 151.0 
Rluepayinientsh< ves dere. atetetels, «25 275 Silvis chalets re 55.2 61.1 69.7 74.6 81.7 
Loans outstanding plus undistributed authoriza- 
LTRS SoBe ate On aa ae cena ee ananaeaces Osueoor 350.6 388.6 427.0 489.5 556.3 
No No No. No No 
Customers On DOOKS hase ecuies viaaic.clsysle reine cites vais 7,870 8,595 9,511 10,629 12,285 


1 Includes investments; the change in loans outstanding does not equal the difference between disbursements 
and repayments because of year-end accounting adjustments. 2 Includes agreements of sale. 


Subsection 2.—Currency 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 19385 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 
1934 to reduce gradually the issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an 
amount not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further 
restrictions introduced by the 1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered 
banks to issue or re-issue notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered banks’ 
liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained out- 
standing was transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to 
the Bank of Canada. 
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3._Bank of Canada Note Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1965-69 


Denomination 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
a $000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 
Bank of Canada Notes— 

De ict vavaccne Micrectyavs toliei Fie sravere o oncrseniein aeienvers bblegeatters 103,115 109, 846 129,473 136,753 140, 438 
Me GAG oo COMIC Han CO GMOEA Ens are es 73,328 78,874 84,513 91,188 95,950 
SL Getadea cerorcvarsys cemenstcusne ' foysieasioh ay akegaro les qioe Scaconoeyullocsuey's 183,057 196, 893 209 , 392 223,350 229, 239 
DA ratctsistrctre he socisierisierecratecna erie eet eee 608,351 668, 153 692,823 733,695 741,249 
DOLE Aaa clieseiauegec due erinaaseue Asie he tete al eet eha ee ctasbacs Senaeete 904,872 983,765 1,110,604 1, 230, 585 1,335,474 
IS 2B awaeeyovaeh ava Sesctsis eee ituw: slouscareierate miceteYe erste, erehtion 46 46 46 46 46 
Sip ears Sars erates ahora ere ev anocnesavere se Rlesiabe Coenee teks 173,580 188,131 203, 239 218,300 238 , 352 
DL OQ evarre mercer stays ter ssenais eval entren drape ca Ae othora ate eters 453, 687 471,550 508, 068 549,923 613, 466 
FUSS Fires oh ates See Arey s Glaaa EN Ces eee Bet ecies 33 33 33 32 31 
t HIRT OS Smeerererorata Gi eich cx Ieee RCTs 22,597 23,377 27,805 32,412 39,018 
Rotalseee ait wlatewmactt ee ae eens 2,522,666 2,720,668 2,965,996 3,216,284 3,433, 262 
Note issues in process of retirement!.,............ 12,984 12,966 12,944 12,927 12,914 


Totals, Bank of Canada Note Liabilities...| 2,535,650 | 2,733,634 | 2,978,940 | 3,229,211 | 3,446,176 


Held by— / 
@harberedioanks terecpracteeterer nitrate tesrttiictk 382,703 438,090 484, 566 568 , 923 543, 452 
Others see teem eee ete sepa eeu seer 2,152,947 | 2,295,544 | 2,494,374 | 2,660,288 | 2,902,724 


1 Includes, in 1969, chartered banks’ notes $8,162,000, Dominion of Canada notes $4,636,000, provincial notes 
$28,000 and defunct banks’ notes $88,000; these amounts have changed little in recent years. 


4.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dec. 31, 1960-69 


Bank of Per || Bank of Per 
As at Dec. 31— Canada Ganita? As at Dec. 31— Canada Capita? 
Notes! apita WNetes! apita 

$ $ $ $ 
W960), cvecacererass vpsiacevtuevive vloxcyave ts 1,731,902, 386 96.92! PUG OB rans acursievorerare/erecorcensiacls 2, 152,947,110 109.60 
DOG lic ee tee mectansceaisrace aa iSyvetoters 1,800, 190, 122 OS cVall Pill LOGO :an seror wustals ote sto isteicre serene 2,295, 548, 656 114.69 
1962s ey ats xaos coeosen : 1,816,977, 132 DTT Sea elOO Meena napa latererctetiene ciate 2,494,373, 617 122.24 
LOGS aeorah ccs: eterna aiwiens 1, 886, 238, 792 99 564 al LOG Sierecte seettocicio’s eremtoeterans 2,660, 288, 295 128.24 
LOG deetenverietace cerns eieiermeree ee 2,025, 473,300 NC ESOO! ||| SNE Gn cromenosoadooneoers 2,902, 725,525 137.82 
1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 2 Based on official estimates of population (see p. 243). 


Coinage.*—Under an amendment to the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 315), assented to Mar. 7, 1968, gold coins may be issued in the denomination 
of twenty dollars (nine tenths fine or millesimal fineness 900); subsidiary coins in denomina- 
tions of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (five tenths fine or millesimal fineness 500, 
or pure nickel); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in the event of a shortage 
of prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins issued under the authority of Sect. 4 of the Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act for the payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment of an 
amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 


As at Dec. 31— 


Silver 
$ 


136,710,958 
146,902,352 
162,928,707 
180, 492,972 
206,551,965 


239,927,246 
263,556,870 
290, 767, 343 
316,836,513 


Nickel 
$ 


11,599, 263 
14,110,198 
16, 433,088 
18, 627,687 
22,522,116 


26,397,784 
27,052,019 
29,994,420 
75, 463, 808 
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5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1960-69 
Nore.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. 
Tombac! Steel Bronze Total | Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ 

549,090 | 3,452,876 | 16,895,953 169,208,140 | 9.47 

549,021 3,451,708 | 18,311,853 183 , 325, 132 10.05 

549,009 8,450,676 | 20,595,543 203, 957,023 |} 10.98 

548,999 3,449,476 | 23,383,788 226 502,922 | 11.99 

548,996 3,448,547 | 28,009,356 || 261,080,980 13.57 

548, 989 3,447,516 | 30,968,064 301, 289,599 15.39 

548 , 987 3,446,704 | 33,106,994 327,711,574 16.37 

548, 986 3,445,905 | 36,556,981 361,313,635 17.51 

548,984 3,445,019 | 39,705,272 435,999,596 | 20.82 

548 , 983 3,444,330 | 43,004,210 480,911,008 22.62 


316,714,891 


117,198,594 


_ 1 Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944, 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of the 
Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act of 1870, was opened on Jan. 2, 1908. On 
Dee. 1, 1931, it became the Royal Canadian Mint and operated as a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Finance. Under the provisions of the Government Organization Act, 1969, the 
Mint was established as a Crown (agency) corporation, reporting to Parliament through 
the Minister of Supply and Services. The latter change was designed to provide for a more 
industrial type of organization and for flexibility in producing coins of Canada and other 
countries; buying, selling, melting, assaying and refining gold and precious metals; and 
producing medals, plaques and other devices. 


The Master of the Mint is its chief executive officer and one of a Board of seven Direc- 
tors appointed by the Governor in Council. The Master of the Mint is appointed to hold 
office during pleasure, the Chairman of the Board is appointed for a term of four years 
subject to re-appointment, and the other five Directors for terms of one to three years. 


Financial and budgeting arrangements are similar to those of other Crown companies 
carrying on industrial or commercial operations. Loans are made from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for operating and capital expenses, with the total outstanding at any time 
limited to $35,000,000. Provision is made for loans for temporary purposes and a reserve 
is established against losses. Operations are conducted with the aim of making a small 


profit. 
6.—Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1960-69 
old Gold Silver Nickel Bronze 
Year Ressived Bullion Coin Coin Coin 

EEN Issued Issued Issued Issued 

oz. t. oz. t. $ $ $ 
LLG Wy Ge AE eA Me ER oe 4,024,626 | 4,014,771 13,432,251 1,735,707 748,101 
PIR eee ee ee i De 3,800, 137 3,812,054 10,299, 581 2,512,369 1,417,544 
TN ince My ews ape gee tee Pee Peek 3,488,974 3,520, 406 16,114, 240 2,324,212 2,284,925 
PIR Ae eae ae See Ot ee ee 3,457,092 3,467,554 | 17,688,668 2,196,217 2,790,679 
DEE REs i gray Fe SRR gg My ee 3,188, 868 3,173,573 26, 153, 154 3,895,746 4,626,963 
LTR, OSES A oe A ee ae 2,991, 450 3,026,974 33,479,378 3,877,921 2,961,126 
OEY 25. FOLEY Woh eel a oo creas eet 2,676, 402 2,631, 400 23,722, 162 655,948 2,140,711 
Te Ce eee | 2,438,512 2,287, 687 27,322,321 2,944,242 3,451, 406 
te re eee ee 2,236, 722 2,221,589 26, 167,289 45,472,245 3,150, 062 
Ria Peek rare ne 2,146, 507 2,089, 226 — 41,740,879 3,300, 505 


Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits.—Bank of Canada statistics concerning 
currency and chartered bank deposits are given in Table 7. 
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7.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1960-69 
(Millions of dollars) 


Total Currency and 
Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 
Deposits! 
| Held by 
As at ; ae 
Des. 31— Personal Govern- Including Cong” Saas 

Notes | Coin | Total | Savings ea oes Total! || Govern- | Including |Excluding 

Deposits Deposits P ment Personal | Personal 

Pp Deposits | Savings | Savings 

Deposits | Deposits 

LOCO GREE ee 1,732 144 1,876 7,215 510 4,313 | 12,037 13,914 13, 404 6,189 
1961. 1,800 158 1,959 7,618 588 4,998 | 13,205 15,163 14,575 6,957 
LOG Zeon ee 1,817 177 1,994 7,932 564 5,193 | 13,689 15, 683 15,119 7,187 
LOGS TN scetecnat 1,886 198 2,084 8, 443 914 5,623 | 14,980 17,064 16, 150 7,707 
1962 era 2,025 229 | 2,254 8,935 696 6,164 | 15,795 18,049 17,353 8,418 
1965 mempicce 2,153 266 2,419 9,725 797 7,201 | 17,723 20,142 19,345 7,576 
1966. 2,296 293 2,589 10,248 919 7,741 | 18,908 21,497 20,578 10,330 
196 75S eas cee 2,494 335 | 2,829 11,760 618 9,096 | 21,473 24,302 23,685 11,925 
1968. eee 2,660 399 3,059 13,622 669 10,507 | 24,798 27,857 27,188 13, 566 
LOGQ eas mere. 2,903 434 | 3,337 15,030 1,308 9,540 | 25,897 29,214 27,906 12,876 

1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 
Subsection 3.—The Chartered Banks 

Canada’s commercial banking system consists of nine privately owned banks. Hight 


have been in operation for many years and one commenced operations in July 1968. At the 
end of December 1969, these banks operated 6,038 banking offices in Canada and 203 
abroad. Canadian chartered banks engage in a very wide range of activities; they accept 
various types of deposits from the public including accounts payable on demand, both 
chequing and non-chequing, notice deposits and fixed-term deposits. The banks, in 
addition to holding a portfolio of securities, make loans under a wide variety of conditions 
for commercial, industrial, agricultural and consumer purposes. They also deal in foreign 
exchange, receive and pay out bank notes, provide safekeeping facilities and perform a 
variety of other services. For the most part, these operations are carried out in Canada 
by the extensive network of bank branches. The head offices of the banks confine their 
activities largely to general administration and policy-making functions, the management 
of the banks’ investment portfolio and related matters. A detailed account of the branch 
banking system in Canada is given in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 1126-1128. 


All banks operating in Canada are chartered (i.e., licensed) by Parliament under 
the terms of the Bank Act. The Act regulates certain internal aspects of bank operations 
such as the auditing of accounts, the issuing of stock, the setting aside of reserves and 
similar matters. In addition, the Bank Act regulates the banks’ relationship with the 
public, the Government and the Bank of Canada. 


It has been the practice in Canada to revise the Bank Act at approximately ten-year 
intervals. The most recent revision was enacted by Parliament early in 1967 and came 
into effect on May 1 of that year. The remainder of this Subsection deals with the principal 
changes incorporated in the new Bank Act. 


Acceptance by the Government of some of the main recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Banking and Finance for increased competition and flexibility in the Cana- 
dian banking system was reflected in various new Bank Act provisions. These imposed 
certain restrictions on corporate and other relationships between banks and other financial 
institutions, while removing certain existing restrictions on the banks’ operations which 
had placed them at some competitive disadvantage in recent years compared with their 
principal financial competitors. 
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In the past, various forms of intercorporate financial relationship between chartered 
banks and other financial enterprises had developed in Canada. In some instances this 
involved investment by banks in the shares of these enterprises, and vice versa; in others 
the relationship involved interlocking directorships. These practices are severely re- 
stricted under the terms of the new Bank Act, which limits bank ownership of any Canadian 
corporation to 10 p.c. of the voting shares and also provides that no more than one fifth 
of the directors of any company may become directors of a bank. In addition, after a 
two-year period a director of a trust or mortgage loan company which accepts deposits 
from the public may not be appointed or elected a director of a bank. In order to ensure 
that competition is not curtailed by agreements among the banks on interest rates to be 
paid on deposits or charged for loans, the new Bank Act prohibits the making of such 
agreements (except with the consent of the Minister of Finance). At the same time the 
provision that was formerly in the Bank Act limiting to 6 p.c. the interest rate which 
chartered banks could charge on loans, was abolished effective Jan. 1, 1968. Under the new 
Bank Act, the determination of interest rates on loans and deposits is left to market forces. 


The new Bank Act also granted the banks new mortgage-lending powers. Banks 
may now charge current rates of interest on mortgage loans under the National Housing 
Act, and they may also make conventional residential mortgage loans for the first time. 
In the case of conventional residential mortgages, the amount of an individual mortgage 
cannot exceed 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the property. After 1973 the maximum 
amount of a bank’s assets to be held in the form of conventional residential mortgages 
must not be more than 10 p.c. of the bank’s Canadian dollar deposit liabilities plus de- 
bentures. In the interval, the percentage limitation will rise by 1 p.c. each fiscal year; 
it was 4 p.c. until Oct. 31, 1968 when it rose to 5 p.c. for the subsequent fiscal year and will 
so continue until the 10-p.c. maximum is reached. 


The banks have also been given authority to issue their own debentures with an 
original term to maturity of at least five years; such securities are not subject to a reserve 
requirement and rank in priority after deposit liabilities. The amount of debentures 
that any bank may have outstanding is limited by restricting the increase per annum to 
10 p.c. of the paid-up capital and rest fund and an upper limit of one half of the bank’s 
paid-up capital and rest fund. 


The amendments to the Bank Act in 1967 contained a number of revisions respecting 
the ownership of Canadian chartered banks. No individual or associated shareholders 
may vote more than 10 p.c. of a bank’s total shares outstanding and, if more than 25 p.c. 
of a bank’s shares are owned by non-residents, the total outstanding liabilities of the bank 
may not exceed twenty times its authorized capital stock. 


The Bank Act also stipulates the minimum statutory cash reserve requirement that 
the chartered banks must observe. The minimum amount of Bank of Canada notes and 
deposits each bank must hold as cash reserves was changed in a series of monthly steps 
from 8 p.c. of all Canadian dollar deposits under the old Bank Act to 12 p.c. of demand 
deposits and 4 p.c. of other deposits as of February 1968. In addition, the Bank of Canada 
has been given stand-by powers to require the banks to hold a “secondary reserve’’ which 
would consist of cash in excess of their statutory requirements, holdings of treasury bills 
and day-to-day loans to investment dealers. When initially introduced, this secondary 
reserve cannot exceed 6 p.c. of a bank’s deposit liabilities. Thereafter it may be increased 
in monthly steps of 1 p.c. to a maximum of 12 p.c. The Bank of Canada may reduce or 
remove such a secondary reserve at any time. Effective April 1968, the required level was 
7 p.c. and, effective June 1969, it was increased to 8 p.c. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined from 
34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a new bank— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since then the amal- 
gamation in 1955 of the Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank as The Toronto- 
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Dominion Bank, the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the Imperial Bank 
of Canada in 1956 and the amalgamation of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
Imperial Bank of Canada as the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce on June 1, 1961 
reduced this number to eight. The Bank of British Columbia was granted a charter 
by Parliament in December 1966 and commenced operations in July 1968, increasing the 
number of chartered banks to nine. The number of branches of chartered banks in each 
province periodically from 1920 to 1969 is given in Table 8. 


8.—Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1920-69 


Norte.—Figures include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks employing them; there were 620 
such sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1969. 


Province 
or 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 

Territory 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | Neo. 
Newfoundland..... — — — _ 39 71 81 88 90 | 104] 107} 106); 111 112 

Prince Edward 
slandiye, Sok saree 41 28 28 25 23 27 27 26 26 29 29 29 29 29 
Nova Scotia....... 169 | 134} 1388 | 184 | 144] 173} 178 | 180] 183] 189 | 189} 192) 195 199 
New Brunswick....| 121 101 102 97 100 113 118 121 123 126 132 133 133 133 
Quehectchscane. 1,150 /1,072 |1,183 |1,083 |1,164 |1,427 |1,489 |1,515 |1,589 |1,580 |1,604 |1,604 |1,574 | 1,535 
@Ontaniossnesseeciers 1,586 |1,326 {1,409 |1,208 |1,257 |1,785 |1,916 |1,967 |2,022 |2,055 |2,078 |2,107 |2,159 | 2,215 
Manitobatied.cccee 349 224 239 162 165 234 248 255 261 271 279 285 292 300 
Saskatchewan..... SOT AZT AAT Ne 2830) 2o8u| e296) |ee2o9n| me SOUS BOOS mol ilocos octal ooo 341 
VAlbertasgesc cea. s 424 | 269 | 304) 172] 246] 394] 417 | 431 | 445 | 457) 462 | 472! 485 506 
British Columbia..| 242 | 186 | 229] 192 | 294] 514] 545] 546 | 563 | 580] 588] 606] 622 649 

Yukon and North- 

west Territories. 3 3 4 5 9 17 14 15 15 16 17 18 18 19 
Canada....... 4,676 |3,770 |4,088 |3,311 (3,679 [5,051 |5,332 |5,447 |5,575 |5,724 [5,806 [5,879 |5,956 | 6,035 


9.— Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1969 
Nortre.—This table includes 620 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank Nfld. P.E.I, N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No No No No. No No. 
Ban kaoiron Grea: pac sidans sick ote mato eierae tetas 32 3 29 24 204 373 
PBEM ankrOLin Ova SCOUIAs Hence ene nese cee: 46 9 57 41 73 319 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.................-. — —_ — — 538 17 
Banque Provinciale du Canada............-...+. _ 2 = 18 272 22 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce........... 13 8 26 20 184 648 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. — — 2 — 3 1 
Tborovalusanikon Canada oy. .y.cemee ees 20 6 81 25 184 414 
‘he foronto-Wominionibankeocs) cesekees 6 1 1 4 5 77 421 


Bankof-British Columbia. 2.0). ee. ato — — _— — — — 


Totals eprint coc eae i12 29 199 133 1,535 2,215 
iy es 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C and Total 
N.W.T. 

No No No. No No No 
Banke ot Montrealtetas un, cae. -cn enon deh cee a ere 67 64 103 136 4 1,039 
AMG kerVlereye Wionenisieoints AAs sananecnoncaanmenn. vif 38 75 83 1 769 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................05 5 — = — _ 560 
Banque Provinciale du Canada................-. — — _— _— _ 314 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce........... 72 102 155 207 9 1,444 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. 1 — 1 1 _ 9 
Themovyalbanis of Canadas ne: cee ec. oe 84 97 104 133 3 115% 
Ehe' Poronto- Dominion Bank srl ssccke- one 44 40 68 81 2 744 
Bankoubrinsh) Columbians, cei aecnenceone ae. _ — — 8 — al 8 
LUT CRO Sanaa ARGU Re omen Ghetr aeoraaas ac 300 341 506 649 19 6,038 
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10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1969 


Nore.—T his table does not include sub-agencies operating outside Canada, of which there were 48 in 1969. 


Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number 
Bank of Montreal......... il Canadian Imperial Bank The Royal Bank of 
Britain 2 of Commerce......... 38 Canada—concl. 
United States... 4 Britains as ets epee 2 Britainek donne ee 2 
Germany 5 United States........... 13 Guyonds. no. eee 6 
The Bank of Antiguasy sie. aes ane 1 Haibies se, Osennte ete. 1 
Nova Scotia........... 58 IB aI AS ye cteresetexshopayiet ot: 3 Taal: os..5h cs erosecs 11 
Aghia ee re, ss ac 1 Bar badosees Mary aceite ccs 1 LAU ROR easter Gant 6650 1 
Baainas toe ote s cee 7 Cayman Islands........ 1 PuertorRicone- sue daceer 6 
AG eA A eat ean - 1 Grenadas.ohemnicene sos 1 Trinidad: ..6sesehee eee 11 
peu’ tet eeceene ee ccees 12 JAINA Camere race seers 9 TE ODaZONd a eonee eee 1 
LTA: (GlOSE Soe nbs hace 3 St. Vi + 1 ited S 
Dominican Republic... 5 . Vincent............. United States........... | 1 
Miplind. vote... 3 iets GoM Sa ep cacusposac 5 Venezuela....j.civee. cesen j 6 
Meshand meet ee 2 St luciate esse shoes: 1 West Indiesseee seuss. 11 
ae ele S Sha rayee avails oe or Z 
MOELDOREVICO -32 aerawies.s +.0.5 0.0 = 
U.S. Virgin Islands... ... 5 |The Royal Bank of oe Rea ese ate 3 
United States............ 2 Canada.............. 92 ether he ele 
Lapenon oes 1 (Argentina eee ee eres 3 gop econo SC Cuba oT 2 
Netherlands =\0s cates ces 1 Bahamas ier deck moc ate 8 United States........... 1 
ee pe eee a z British Honduras....... 3 Banque Casdicane 
ritish irgin islands.... « 
Belgium.. ete e 1 rb aes Islands........ : Nationale............ 1 
British Honduras...... a 1 OO DU acl eens nae ee TANG eee ae cee 1 
Cayman Islands. ......... 1 Dominican Republic.... 12 
Giigana. aewee oat: i rance he aaa ae te 1 
(GTRECOL Nate sat Bae 2 French West Indies..... 2 Totaly ote ae te 203 


Financial Statistics of Chartered Banks.—Chartered bank financial statistics 
for recent years are given in Tables 11-15; month-end data are available in the’ Bank of 
Canada Statistical Summary. 


11.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1967-69 


Assets and Liabilities 1967 1968 1969 
$000 $000 $'000 
Assets— 

Colina andybullion Set geolocation ale I oe 24,251 120,984 67,082 
(Bikaveyeays Wy there are he Elan ae ape MAG yt Lee Sane = Bane he SA ake Ae 26,241 36,117 46,894 
GSWEr Com CULE CaaS eae cle tsi othe eh tad aries cnet esrconetiactiertbs 1,101 IG185 1,673 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada...2. 2.2.20. cece ee cse eee ceces 1,546,584 1,683, 250 1,652, 267 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian................c00eeeee 59,076 70,330 71,323 
Deposits with banks in Canadian currency... 222. .0..cs cee cc wesve cscs cues 14,067 35,968 147,706 
Deposits with banks in currencies other than Canadian................... 2,326,318 3,263, 205 6,380,524 
Cheques snd otheritéms: in transit..(met) 2A525 3.6. ee tas cles dew ewe ste 1,018,925 1,411,206 1,112,549 
Government of Canada treasury bills, at amortized value ............... 1,725,128 | 2,123,784 2,086, 803 
Other Government of Canada direct und guaranteed securities maturing 

mathin three years; at-amortized Value. 75... 6266... at cecmmatden acs os eeele 1,399,481 1, 680, 262 1,326,642 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing after 

EREOP CATS. 2G ATONOIZOGVaAlue sienis oloaicerecienic ei cote dane o uid oieas 1,504,573 1,760,987 1,654,099 
Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, at 

BIROSTEZOC VALU § cA Ce DS REES Ode diy, S5iREP bay oo aire sus co PORPe Lbs patel oto ans) aya artes 342,516 373,495 363,642 
Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding 

SAAIRE FER NE TI, ist ngs EER eR hes HPO Ae aie Rn na aso MK HR voc Serer a 347, 557 366, 440 368, 403 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value..................- 605,498 WiZeeuL 717,630 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value.............. 692,909 726,959 783,461 
Mortguges and hypothees insured under the Nations] Housing Act 1954.... 748, 529 830,990 998,874 
Day-to-day, cx#ll and short loans to investment deslers and brokers in 

Cama cdiameniment vin BECULEU tio) 1 ct.cni< de bi'et abt aio tie hick cia cu cad a teawehe 640,659 708,074 499,989 
Day-to-day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers in 

currencies other than Canadian, secured..............ceccecscececeveees 743,757 710,640 674,527 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency.......... 204, 561 143, 569 124, 433 
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11.—_Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dee. 31, 1967-69—concluded 


Assets and Liabilities 1967 1968 1969 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Assets—concluded 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations in Canadian 

currency, less provision for estimated loss.... Js... c0-sccseseees cee enas 603, 180 692, 245 795, 399 
Other current loans in Canadian currency, less provision for estimated 

WOSS Ss Cah a eee cays cca terse an Nacares tees aretha Sn eee ee Te ees 13,115,695 | 14,921,728 17,006, 742 
Other current loans in currencies other than Canadian, less provision for 

extumated Mossman serra eet erie verte tarcla sieve ieveceeicraraistar<(oisrsiatistoteeeeh ffore 2,655,115 | 2,937,692 3,844,367 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off. ..............00ceceeeee 331,633 353, 959 378, 167 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank.. 111, 648 127,850 170,739 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit, 

ASE CTAC ONE. Ca fete rence crosses roe Ane vororsrapere gm ne rareren tn berarometcie eiterecaettieisiots 818, 830 866, 401 1,263, 188 
@ibhertassebs) seer ae cette tee ctor tusratevansie aes ste.cutieletetesiole bolster oeien eeieeie ele 40,785 39,270 41,215 

Totals ASSOUS seve seay ie oc toicsa cares 5 olapeesyovavalervestve coats atos7s/ TOCA Oa 31,648,612 | 36,698,817 | 42,578,338 
Liabilities— 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency................- 617,768 669, 227 1,307,851 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency...... 309, 486 391,023 209 , 332 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian currency.............0eeeeeeevevees 235,115 260, 408 359,955 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian............... 1,528,584 | 2,134,287 3,239, 872 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian ‘ 

CULT CNCY.- tae ex re en eae or ceed aan sie estas ae esas oniis eee ine dLcinve atercalsionas 11,759,630 | 13,621,848 15,029,907 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency................ 3,255,088 | 4,049,649 3,392, 487 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency................. 6,485,767 | 7,387,325 7,036,909 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian..,................000005 4,780, 231 5, 2438, 429 8,390, 296 
AcvaneestrOIMepankyOM CANAG dace seek cate leh cee ce eee 3,000 5,000 900 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of Credit. .........0..ceecenececcecres 818, 830 866,401 1, 263,188 
Ovblverlna obs 7 By aeowarstora,apseetocstor tthe ar ahs ate cere gO mien ale aici asa teres 81,416 106,303 210, 757 
Nceummilated appropriavlons; LOM LOSSESi.n . sisi oie aisle clecle ltielecierenialelaicioiviel= 424,058 561,610 594,891 
Melbentunesissucdandsoutstandings cae ence cere ecto eciceiacievee 40,000 40,000 40,000 
Saprbalbp ara! ipa cciecivever oe verecera aces erecta v/a stern ar ere rel dele ersten enser 287,958 293, 064 303,758 
VES ELA CCOUN TELE AIO EES oe ER TERI clo oie ere cee ote Need ae helio, ders 1,009,900 1,062,050 1,189,126 
Undivided profits atilatest fiscalliyear-end:... . ss c.aenacicte ee cete- evince ee 11,781 7,198 9,109 

Wotals cia Dire icy ek tas ree ses eS ees aie 31,648,612 | 36,698,817 | 42,578,338 


—Canadian Cash Reserves, 1960-69 


Norre.—Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown; Bank of Canada notes 
and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second last Wednesday 
in the previous month. Until June 1967 the required cash reserve ratio was 8 p.c. on both demand and notice depos- 
its. For the next eight months the required minimum monthly average on demand deposits was increased by 4 of 


1 p.c. per month and that on notice deposits was decreased by 3 of 1 p.c. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Since February 1968 the required ratios 
have been 12 p.c. for demand deposits and 4 p.c. for notice deposits as prescribed under the Bank Act. 


Cash Reserves 
Canadian Average 
Sian Dollar Be ash 
= Deposit eserve 
Bank of Bank of Rese 5 
Canada Canada Total Liabilities Ratio 
Deposits Notes 
LOGO art Pier tetas cate oeasctsl aa cele eaters vic tete oars REA 625 360 985 12,052 8.2 
LOG Dye raavss sr eee a/cher avec oS AvP Re ess fs fara Va velsia rovers, Shae 673 367 1,040 12,804 8.1 
OG Diener Ratt ceatevererape Citrate haietecatatchevesnee,oGseteamearet eels 748 376 1,124 138,812 Seat 
Re Meee Rae tit CN Ane 8 Are ei Mere TO nee 775 394 . 1,169 14,400 8.1 
1 Oe Ate b AB OOiLG OO cL ACOLIGH Oe COR oe 857 407 1,263 15,598 San 
LQG A eeerrax: Giswe yar datemale «ities rei cRie ie a-a:e ahi areiapotohening 965 427 1,392 17,186 8.1 
1 ee eae S oO nee athe meets aoe tee Gotta anno 1,057 449 1,506 18,607 8.1 
TOG Ti tevevs acovspodeacvaerora store: oan A eete ae ini seroreikie rai miele 1,110 487 1,597 20,668 Yad 
LO GB tere peeve ccrereeesre che sevetsscyernetese eet anc torre dake ate aa 965 525 1,490 23,314 6.4 
LOG OF ieerss ssycteree rete io or einer crate rec ares Aatecsl yah sieeane 1,090 560 1,650 25,916 6.4 
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13.—Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency, as at Apr. 30, 1969 and 1970 


Deposit Accounts 
of the Publie of— 


BRR sO U0! A rate ciara eleva ete we. ore 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000... 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000. 
STOP OGUIOr Oversee tis .ct esc e ceoee 


Totals, Deposits............ 


1969 1970 
Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 
Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 
Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of || Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public || Accounts | the Public | the Public 
No. No. No. || No. No. No. 
7, 246, 823 1,974, 866 9,221, 689 7,235,877 2,302,996 9, 538, 873 
4,603, 567 1,751, 437 6,355, 004 4,784, 460 2,006,331 6,790,791 
2,891,727 628, 186 3,519,913 3,109, 897 658, 672 3,768,569 
222,260 126,592 348 , 852 254,521 123,212 377,733 
2,669 15,620 18,289 3,004 14,924 17,928 
14,967,046 | 4,496,701 | 19,463,747 || 15,387,759 | 5,106,125 | 20,493,894 


14.— Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at Dec. 31, 1967-69 


Class of Loan 


General Loans— 
Personal : 


To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks.... 


Home improvement loans 


Farmers— 
Farm Improvement Loans Act 
Other farm loans 


Industry 
Chemical and rubber products 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 
Foods, beverages and tobacco 
Forest products 
Furniture 
Tron and steel products 
Mining and mine products 
Petroleum and products 
Textiles, leather and clothing 
Transportation equipment 
Other products 


Merchandisers 


Public utilities, transportation and communications 


Other business 


Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions 


otals, General L0amMs o.5<< cadens sce she Se ele re one eis sass eae 


Other Loans— 
Provincial governments 


Grain dealers and exporters 


Totals, Other Loans 


To individuals, not elsewhere classified 


Municipal governments and school districts 
EOC ROLOMCIB oy Aso tthe nae cone erties eee see od none siiainio oars 8a al 
ivpeb iment dealersy 5, s.-calgeeuwse- Sisfe cde cid ee ee caenrat 
Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds 


Instalment and other financial companies 


Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency....... 


1967 1968 
$’000,000 $’000,000 
3,589.7 4,327.8 
536.3 595.1 
76.6 67.8 
2,976.7 3,665.0 
432.6 313.8 
589.6 716.2 
2,995.2 3,067.1 
171.2 217.3 
258.5 259.8 
503.9 507.6 
346.2 303.2 
48.8 55.4 
391.1 406.9 
263.4 239.1 
265.5 338.3 
267.1 273.2 
292.7 249.1 
186.6 217.3 
1,288.4 1,443.7 
461.6 513.9 
ACO TIOE 471.1 590.2 
1,702.2 1,952.4 
Morscctaers 301.2 293.1 
11, 831.6 13, 218.2 
204.6 143.6 
603.2 692.2 
103.2 171.8 
231.7 343.2 
Paps 222.3 231.3 
539.3 832.5 
431.8 427.8 
2,336.0 2,842.4 
So oe oe 14,167.5 16,060.6 


1969 


$’000,000 


4,780.8 
573.2 
60.3 
4,147.3 


321.1 
813.7 


8,631.5 
243.1 
328.7 
537.3 
432.9 

61.2 
450.8 
324.3 
324.4 
335.5 
314.3 
279.1 


1,513.7 
565.7 
675.6 

2,245.0 
303.0 

14,850.1 


124.4 
795.4 
89.7 
227.2 
238.4 
1,096.5 
496.5 


3,068.1 
17, 918.2 
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15.—Chartered Bank Revenues, Expenses, Shareholders’ Equity and Accumulated 
Appropriations for Losses, as at Oct. 31, 1967-69 


Nore.—All banks end their financial years on Oct. 31. 


Item 1967 1968 1969 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $'000,000 
For Financiat YEAR ENDED Oct. 31 
Revenues— 
Ancorire LrOMMIOANS %ratyneee ees OTA ee oka sc rela ele eieikw ePorete Toss T1726 1,541.1 2,180.8 
Income fromsecurities!, 5 .rectelcye:ccrsisiesislsiay a creressis qs ery oat assioiare os oles 305.9 396.4 450.5 
Otheriopersibin gun ome eects cpacsrastane eerelareisie ccc cerere oot Aare ayovarere ester e 237.1 2ilee 311.8 
POtals, IROVEMUCS yacentctsisien ce Saale cieterarers s cleiee Sette Sess wie/arsiele 1,715.7 2,209.2 2,943.1 
Expenses— 
Interest on deposits and bank debentures................0e0eeeeeeee 741.9 1,031.7 1,542.4 
Salaries, premiums, contributions und other staff benefits.......... 426.1 486.8 561.6 
Property expenses, including depreciation.............00.seeeeeceees 116.6 131.8 151.8 
Othenopensttingvexpenses2a dec iei car eltetakeciecicatreyerelstterieerteitvers 155.5 177.9 201.7 
Totalss, EX PeNSeS? sy eeuiee.oet ci sercieitaoceeie oe so <ivlenieteise ten. certs 1,440.0 1,828.2 2,457.5 
Balance oleReventies eh sietererstarecars esis aratarays: olor iia lates avsteiclalotes qalerstere aeate 275.7 381.07 485.6 
Less: 
Loss experience not included in other operating expenses............. —3.3 —10.1 25.2 
IAD DRO PTI GIOUSH OTMLOSSES MA Gb= atc eetee: miei enel srarceverchone cit eieievais ie) at dete erevern) sheas 50.9 137.6 33.6 
LTCOMMENUAX ES) gah pletexanads arouse ORGS See say eresci ares annie aor etebess Oitiahe eaiae Meee 111.3 129.3 242.2 
Special contributions to pension funds..............c0ceeeceeeeeeees = — 16.5 
Leaving for dividends and shareholders’ equity................20+05: 116.8 124.2 168.1 
ID iiala (epee oe tes ee rio ARTO o o's GORIO I OR SRO NG aan OAC Oe 7501 84.0 98.1 
hotalkadditions toshaneholdersMequityn...6 o.-.0sses1evevericieidantaieleletens 44.2 5227 114.4 
Crom OvVielOp CLA DION 44 Mat Mee evaey crore sine oan ciointeeveborrle hinonys 41.7 40.2 70.0 
From issue of new shares including premiums................0.000 Babs 12.6 444 
As at Enp or FINANCIAL YEAR 
Shareholders’ Equity— 
Wineliivaioleveliaytonslice. are oueueers Dono S A caa Opa COASEDRoCO ecameeronebee. 11.8 T.2 8.6 
Restiaccountiy asm can cuss teint Sect cols ote taseusrae fo Sacer teers 1,009.9 1,062.1 1167e 
Wamitallimaiclap emetic certo amerertecats rahececaeo sisesra sl Rese ncatinrnsatrisrareve waver stae 288.0 293.1 300.5 
Totals, Shareholders’ Rquity.................00ccceccceeee 1,309.6 1,362.3 1,476.7 
Accumulated Appropriations for Losses................000000e00> | 424.1 561.6 595.2 
! Excluding realized profits and losses on securities held in investment account which sre included in the item 
“Loss experience not included in other operating expenses”. 2 Includes provision for losses bised on five-year 
averege loss experience which in 1969 amounted to $29,600,000 or 0.136 p.c. of related loans, and also includes taxes ot her 
than income taxes. * Before provision for income taxes and appropriations for losses other than those included 
in ‘‘Other operating expenses’’. 4 Generul and tay-paid appropriations for losses: net after any transfers out 


of accumulated appropriations for losses to undivided profits or rest account, 


Cheque Payments.—Historical data on a monthly basis are available from 1924 on 
the amount of cheques charged to customer accounts in 85 major clearing house centres. 
The value of payments rose steadily throughout the country from 1924 to 1929. From 
1929 to 1932 the value declined sharply and thereafter fluctuated within rather narrow 
limits until the outbreak of the Second World War. Since 1939 the total value of cheques 
cashed in these centres has increased steadily. The value of cheques cashed in 35 clearing 
centres during 1969 reached a high of $714,993,156,000, an increase of 15.6 p.c. above the 
value of $618,313,206,000 for 1968. All five economic regions showed an increase, with 
British Columbia recording a gain of 21.9 p.c., Ontario 21.5 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 
21.0 p.c., the Prairie Provinces 9.5 p.c. and Quebec 7.4 p.c. Payments in the two leading 
centres also reached all-time highs, Toronto advancing 23.1 p.c. and Montreal 7.6 p.c. over 
the previous year. 
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16.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1968 and 1969 


a a | 


Clearing-House Centre 1968 1969 Clearing-House Centre 1968 1969 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 
Atlantic Provinces........ 14, 439, 823 17,472,452 |Ontario—concluded 
ie ERIE eee 6, 637,572 8,180,766 | Sudbury................ 1,477,068 1,698, 729 
NOUS LOM ae eee Gee. oo 1, 453, 887 1,655,550 mhunderiBay se. es. 748, 861 887,569 
SAlnts Ohinen etre anes 2,135,591 2,354,765 Morontogasssr ene 230,701,009 284, 035,312 
LALO Ries = a See 4,212,773 Oy colesial|: Windsorenee aaneee a: 6,235, 946 7,120,960 
MPU ODOC ees ds cess 180,967,485 | 194,298,992 |Prairie Provinces......... 90,157, 013 98,711,585 
MUOWGROHL MA Sh Oo ss 163,784,505 176, 195,327 JEV PUNO hoan ongecoclanoe 537,494 531, 444 
UCHEC Rn Cet. oes 15,671,370 16,415, 280 Caleuryee oe 5 22,356, 723 25,470, 161 
Sherbrooke... e3 icc: 1,511,610 1,688,385 || Edmonton...... 18,021,245 20,419,917 
Lethbridge..... 1,088, 964 1,213,452 
QUT Oe a a 286,109,924 | 347,670,054 || Medicine Hat... a 440, 580 487, 684 
BIBUHOrdc Mists: Sek nce 1,453,105 1,569,803 || Moose Jaw........ ; 431,455 443,314 
hatha meee omen an 1,307,569 1,403,253 || Prince Albert........... 451,454 488,525 
Wornwall: see 2 ee 883, 854 1,064, 134 Ver ina Wess sues en ey 10,114,316 10,469,343 
familton e522 tess 12,293,037 14,877,229 Saskatoon.............. 3,068,410 3,283,315 
RONG S LOD oe core are conte. 1,253,610 1,448,269 || Winnipeg............... 33,646,372 35,904, 430 
Kitchener. 560.055.5000 3,279,098 4,107,962 
WOnd ones Paice scan. 8, 488, 986 9,540,367 | British Columbia........ 46, 638, 961 56,840, 073 
OULa Warten eect ceux 13,090, 133 14,705,592 || Vancouver!............. 40,316,936 49,414 299 
Peterborough............ 1,209, 206 1,230, 405 Wictoriaty ane eee 6,322,025 7,425,774 
St. Catharines........... 2,261,310 2,421,445 — SS ——— 
SLM VANS el ea en iene 1, 427, 132 1,559, 025 Motalsnatree ere 618,313,206 | 714,993,156 


1 Includes New Westminster. 


Subsection 4.—Other Banking Institutions 


In addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies, there are provincial government savings banking institutions in Ontario and 
Alberta, as well as two important savings banks in_ the Province of Quebec—the Montreal 
City and District Savings Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under 
federal legislation and reporting monthly to the Department of Finance. Co-operative 
credit unions also encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to 
their members. 


Province of Ontario Savings Office.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario 
Savings Office was authorized by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first 
branches were opened in March 1922. Interest at the rate of 6 p.c. per annum (as of Nov. 1, 
1970), compounded half-yearly, is paid on accounts and deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits as of Mar. 31, 1970 were $109,000,000 and the number of depositors was 
approximately 68,000; 21 branches are in operation throughout the province. 


Province of Alberta Treasury Branches.—Savings deposits are accepted at 70 
Treasury Branches throughout the province and the total of such deposits at Mar. 31, 1970 
was $152,071,924. Of that amount, $43,769,964 was payable on demand, on which cash 
orders can be drawn and on which interest is paid at the rate of 4 p.c. per annum; $24,669,810 
was in Super Savings, bearing interest at the rate of 6 p.c. per annum; and $83,632,150 was 
in Term Deposits, for terms ranging from 30 days to five years and bearing interest at rates 
comparable with those paid on the open market. 


Province of Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and operating under a federal charter since 1871, had, at Oct. 31, 1970, 
a paid-up capital and reserve of $20,500,000, savings deposits of $527,979,571, and total 
jabilities of $559,574,169. Assets of a like amount included $159,846,003 of federal, 
provincial, municipal and other securities. 
| La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated 
dy Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a federal charter by SC WSHAlS (hs. 1 
»ecame part of the Provincial Bank of Canada on Aug. 3, 1970. At the time of the merger, 
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savings deposits amounted to $60,920,791, paid-up capital and reserve combined totalled 
$3,500,000 and assets and liabilities each amounted to $67,593,212. 


Credit Unions.—The first credit union in Canada was founded in Lévis, Que., in 
1900, its purposes being to promote thrift by encouraging saving and to provide loans to 
members who could not get credit elsewhere or could get it only at high interest rates. 
For many years growth was slow; in 1911, when the first figures were available, assets 
amounted to $2,000,000 and by 1940 they were only $20,000,000. However, since that 
time there has been a spectacular increase. Assets of the Quebec credit unions amounted 
to over $1,000,000,000 at the end of 1964 and to over $2,200,000,000 at the end of 1969. 
In other provinces, credit unions have not attained the same importance as they have in 
Quebec; the first credit union legislation was passed in Nova Scotia in 1932 followed by 
legislation in Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1937 and in Ontario and British Columbia 
in 1938. 

Credit unions are under provincial legislation. Almost all local offices in each province 
belong to central credit unions operating within the province either directly or through 
regional unions. ‘There is a considerable difference between Quebec and the other provinces 
in the asset-holding of credit unions; Quebec unions have a large proportion of their invest- 
ments in the form of mortgages and government bonds while unions in the other provinces 
have a greater percentage in loans. Credit unions probably play their most important role 
in smaller communities where they may function to a large extent as local banks. The 
number of chartered credit unions in Canada at the end of 1969 was 4,769, of which 4,485 
reported a total membership of 5,003,000 and assets of $4,064,065,000. Quebec, with 
2,756,887 members and assets of $2,202,680,000, accounted for 55 p.c. of both total member- 
ship and total assets of all credit unions in Canada. Credit unions classified by bond of 
association on a percentage basis were: occupational 28, residential 59 and associational 13. 


Canadian credit unions in the 1960-69 decade have continued the steady growth gen- 
erally in evidence since credit unions were first organized in Quebec in the early part of the 
present century. Loans granted by credit unions increased by 3 p.c. in 1969 to reach 
$1,525,655,000, being a 217-p.c. increase over the corresponding figure of $481,192,000 in 
1960. Assets at $4,064,065,000 increased by 209 p.c. and savings at $3,657,500,000 in- 
creased by 206 p.c. in the same comparison. Membership of 5,003,000 represented 24 p.c. 
of the total population, compared with 2,544,000 and 14 p.c., respectively, in 1960. 


There were 20 central credit unions in 1969; these unions act as credit unions for the 
credit unions, mainly by accepting deposits of surplus funds from them and providing a 
source of funds for them to borrow when they cannot meet the demand for local loans. 
Most of the centrals also admit co-operatives as members. ‘Total assets of the centrals 
increased by 8 p.c. to $562,399,000 and loans to members increased 19 p.c. to $437,000,000 
over the previous year. The Canadian Co-operative Credit Society serves as a central 
credit union for the provincial centrals and large co-operatives all across Canada. 


17. Credit Unions in Canada, 1960-69 


Credit Credit Loans 
Year Unions Unions Members! Assets! Granted to 
Chartered Reporting Members 

No. No. No. $000 $’000 
DU) EU Ae Peat ce RN UME ae ea Ooi tne ees 4,608 4,345 2,553,951 1,314,290 481,192 
MDG ibis n cyae acct ans Siar. ce marscacapeash elements 4,682 4,348 2,740, 251 1,506, 167 578, 663 
Tee PEGS ib ea es aes Sintec tan On cae ee 4.760 4,323 2,879,179 1,673,835 676,312 
LUGS eee et Se Me., Naer ery ay natee mceae 4,809 4,336 3,123,735 1,920,341 771, 700 
LOGEAS ya by Tecate start nc bene ne ic RIS 4,870 4,362 3,418, 033 2,212,690 918, 600 
IU) UiSeae, ANS Stu a APOE IG RIE Me SE OE Coes 4,939 4,364 3,677,291 2,541,791 1,078, 139 
19662 6 RSet cok, wituns eea teins 4,934 4,415 3,859,677 2,926, 134 1, 226,541 
LOOT ieee cyte ct Sein tboc hiss toute we oe 4,911 4,404 4,280,908 3,367,732 1,323,076 
LOGS isiterer ten ere ret eerie rer aeeee errors ene 4,861 4,373 4,632,382 3,699, 840 1, 482, 003 
EUR A Beene ea Se Eee Ohio e rece Ree 4,769 4,485 5,002,722 4,064,065 1,525,655 


1 Reporting organizations only. 2 Northwest Territories included from 1966. 
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18.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1969 
Credit Credit Loans 
Province or Territory Unions Unions Members Assets Shares Deposits | Granted to 
Chartered | Reporting Members 
No. No. No. $'000 $'000 $'000 $000 
Newfoundland.......... 64 20 5,213 1,674 1,257 118 19267 
Prince Edward Island.. 22 22 10,741 4,236 2,888 546 2,272 
Nova Scotia........... 154 151 97,975 43, 568 30, 786 6, 293 33, 902 
New Brunswick........ 161 160 108,775 41,179 34,0380 1,813 17,509 
OUCH OG i hrc sac ta eietres 1,732 1,644 2,756, 887 2,202, 680 259, 196 1,795,587 591, 361 
QOH tare Pee ee eas Nes 1,618 1,484 977,206 771,119 478, 877 204, 885 404,098 
Manitobasn ciis8. cence. 234 234 183 , 987 168,721 106,784 35, 566 98,930 
Saskatchewan.......... 278 276 310,915 394, 807 203,277 137,476 148, 169 
PEDERI eee cen ee eee 263 257 147,351 118,415 64,894 35, 808 63, 223 
British Columbia...... 241 235 403 , 446 317,621 145, 664 111,723 164,917 
Northwest Territories. . 2 2 226 45 41 — ih 
Totals 2. 3203. 4,769 4,485 | 5,002,722 | 4,064,065 | 1,327,694 | 2,329,815 | 1,525,655 


19.—Assets, Liabilities and Members’ Equity of Local Credit Unions in Canada, 1967-69 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1967 1968 1969 Item 1967 1968 1969 
Assets | Assets—concluded 
Cash and Demand Deposits— Other assets .....saa nantes 22 26 37 
OniaAndse aes Pes ok ees cee 49 64 58 
| a ofr) ee eee ae 30 28 34 Totals, Assets....... 3,382 3,700 4,064 
A MrCOnbCAl sre: trai bats earn in: 269 293 328 
PG Sg Pe serpent oola: 1 25 i perl 
Investments— Ss 
Merm deposits... cey.cerein = ie 99 95 142 | a ts Payable— 
Government of Canada..... 48 36 40 cee ee : 2 j Ars Pee at 4 9 2 5 
Provincial governments..... 78 81 103 Tc enc ee eee pee 9 3 
Municipal governments..... 281 283 299 Other: seatetiee ak ee 5 4 5 
Shares in centrals........... 48 60 DOG a eet  . eee 
Religious institutions....... 28 33 25 | 1 Payable— 
Hospitals................... 16 17 TE earewerety a caer ay one 1 93 112 109 
OGher eae oe tae 60 60 55 Banisieece e ee eee 10 11 15 
Loans— Otherto wee crac 4 6 11 
Cash loans— Deposits: 
ed see as | Cae eee 1,592] 1,716 | 1,905 
operatives cand a other Rex ate kee 194] 265 | 424 
: ai 
Other) 58] Bb | be | Other liabilities... 2:| lect laa 
Mortgage loans— q 
Pare | See] se | o'er | Members’ quity 
Co-operative and other son ; Es 
enterprises.............. 26 34 45 a capital oe RELA ees al Al ye ess re 
MOCRED MERE S A coh dace aes 19 25 27 CBEIV ES. 0 ns Ree Ntane Vi nenisiGeeane i S 
Undivided earnings.......... 86 67 70 
Fixed Assets— on. 
Land and buildings......... 85 91 98 Totals, Liabilities and 
Equipment and furniture.... 22 27 Pai Members’ Equity....| 3,382 | 3,700 | 4,064 


Section 2...Other Commercial Finance 


Subsection 1.—Trust and Mortgage Loan Companies 


Trust and mortgage loan companies are registered with either the federal or provincial 


governments. 


They operate under the Loan and Trust Companies Acts (RSC 1952, 


c. 170 


as amended in 1953, 1958, 1961 and 1964-65, and RSC 1952, ce. 272 as amended in 1953, 
1958, 1961 and 1964-65, respectively) or under corresponding provincial legislation. 
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The first mortgage loan companies were established in Ontario in the 1840s as co- 
operative associations to provide mortgage finance for their members. These associations 
evolved under legislation which was amended to give them permanent corporate status as 
mortgage-lending institutions. They obtained their funds principally by selling medium- 
and long-term debentures to the public but also had the power to open deposit accounts. 
Trust companies were first incorporated in Ontario in the 1880s. Although the trust 
company legislation prevented them from borrowing funds, they had the power to accept 
funds in guaranteed trust accounts and invest them in specified types of assets. This 
feature of trust company legislation is now general throughout Canada. The trust com- 
panies operate as financial intermediaries in the same way as mortgage loan companies, 
chartered banks or savings and other financial institutions and are the only corporations 
in Canada with power to act as trustees for property interests and to conduct other fiduciary 
business. In this capacity they act as executors, trustees and administrators under wills 
or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents in the manage- 
ment of estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents 
for municipalities and companies, as transfer agents and registrars for stock and bond issues, 
as trustees for bond issues and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcies. 


Trust and mortgage loan companies were established and grew rapidly under provincial 
legislation in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Some companies were 
chartered by special Acts of Parliament but it was not until 1914 that federal legislation was 
passed and the Federal Government began to regulate trust and loan companies registered 
under its Acts. In 1967 there were nine federal trust companies and 12 federal loan compa- 
nies. The Superintendent of Insurance examines these companies and also, by arrangement 
with the provinces, trust and loan companies incorporated in Nova Scotia and trust com- 
panies incorporated in New Brunswick and Manitoba. Companies must be licensed by 
each province in which they wish to operate. 


Although there are many differences among the various federal and provincial Acts, 
the broad lines of the legislation are common. In their intermediary business the companies 
have the powers mentioned above to borrow or, in the case of trust companies, accept funds 
in guaranteed accounts subject to maximum permitted ratios of these funds to shareholders’ 
equity. The funds may be invested in specified assets which include first mortgages on 
real property, government securities and the bonds and equity of corporations having 
established earnings records, and the companies may grant loans on the security of such 
bonds and stocks. Trust and loan companies are not required to hold specified cash re- 
serves, as are the chartered and savings banks, but there are broadly defined “‘liquid asset”’ 
requirements in a number of the Acts. 


The trust and mortgage loan companies have been substantial members of the Canadian 
financial system since their early years. In the 1920s they held about one half of the private 
mortgage business in Canada but their growth rate fell off sharply because of the impact 
of the depression of the 1930s and World War II on the mortgage business. In the years 
since the War the re-emergence of strong demands for mortgage financing and the willing- 
ness of many trust and loan companies to compete aggressively for funds have led to sus- 
tained rapid expansion. 


According to DBS figures, mortgage loan companies had assets before investment in 
subsidiaries of $3,007,136,000 at the end of 1969 compared with $2,762,364,000 a year earlier. 
Their holdings of mortgages amounted to $2,507,943,000, or 83 p.c. of total assets. To 
finance their investments, these companies had borrowed $2,141,384,000 or 71 p.c. of their 
total funds by the sale of debentures and $440,571,000 from demand deposits. 


At the end of 1969, company and guaranteed funds of trust companies in the DBS 
survey were $5,770,682,000 compared with $4,971,582,000 a year earlier, an increase of 
16 p.c. Trust companies, while not specializing in mortgage financing to the same extent 
as loan companies, in recent years have been putting a high proportion of their funds into 
these investments with the result that mortgages were 57 p.c. of their assets at the end of 
1969 compared with 48 p.c. six years earlier. The trust companies had $3,849,754,000 
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term deposits outstanding and $1,338,975,000 demand deposits in December 1969, account- 
ing for 90 p.c. of total funds. About one third of the demand or savings deposits were 
in chequable accounts. There is considerable variety among the trust companies and a 
few have developed a substantial short-term business, raising funds by issuing certificates 
for terms as short as 30 days and also operating as lenders in the money market. Neverthe- 
less, it remains true that the main business of the trust companies in their intermediary 
role is to channel savings into mortgages and other long-term investments. In addition, 
trust companies, as of Dec. 31, 1968, had $18,796,962,000 under administration in estate, 
trust and agency accounts. 


More complete and up-to-date financial information may be found in quarterly balance 
sheet statements published by the DBS and the Bank of Canada, the reports of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance on Loan and Trust Companies and the reports of provincial super- 
visory authorities. 


20.—Assets, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity of Trust Companies (Company and 
Guaranteed Funds), 1965-69 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Assets 
Demand deposits, incl. cash and foreign currency........... 98 88 93 119 231 
Investments— 
Investments in Canadian Securities— 
1 Ye (Siig tae a Wea TO eae AES Or 387 438 455 517 594 
Provincial 195 229 285 285 286 
Municipal 126 127 111 120 95 
Sales finance and commercial paper.................-5. 208 195 149 229 296 
Term deposits with chartered banks................... ae 72 170 190 93 
Term deposits with trust and mortgage companies...... ees 18 14 28 12 
Corporation bonds and debentures..................005: 219 240 291 320 329 
MOUs tera ouns amet ck Mt ets. ete estes cee ern 108 120 115 142 163 
Mortgages— 
ornssund er NEA teen se lants ones ois tis ieee ia eet } 1.975 493 506 546 594 
Conventional mortgage loans....................0e sees pall 1,677 1,908 2,176 2,670 
Investments in Canadian preferred and common shares... 75 83 85 97 107 
Investments in foreign securities. .............000cc cece eee 5 14 23 22 63 
Investments in subsidiary and affiliated companies....... 19 30 32 56 82 
Interest, rents and other receivables!...............2200000: oy 24 38 42 55 
Realiestateand equipments. axe scat one ed met visto ois tere 46 46 52 53 66 
(GhAee ey TCE aS ors OCIS A MEERA IE ERG Gp oe Oe RESO OT 27 29 26 30 35 
Motals; A SSebS tae saat fen teatc eens eis amas 3,488 3,923 4,352 - 4,972 5,771 
Liabilities 
Demand and Savings Deposits— 
CONG (aay ss, ARE Ree tp i SRE a, A a en 551 557 572 575 438 
DN OMECH OCU as tipcac tetra ciate oe cite icine ceo eto ais care tale 564 539 591 650 901 
Term Deposits— 
PG ETIONCSY CALS. os cb ol dacs eee ctetere cee tine aes eo ere | 612 623 798 1,058 
DUO UORES OOTB «fof cart eco a ats cater els ears is naheserarrs Qiicansies Rie 2,006 1,785 2,085 2,380 2,772 
GET SISRY CALS 2 are cst vel EA nate OLA aartad Ser ORRIN { 30 32 30 20 
DAN LOATIA Ie ee be nt ko et). ab cee = ate avi pe-eoheeiteniinamate deste 4 6 7 5 3 
Short-term loans and notes payable. ................0-00005 37 15 19 20 20 
Debts owing parent and affiliated companies................ } 1 { 8 10 38 41 
Interest, dividends, taxes and other payables!.............. 36 62 87 101 
Shareholders’ Equity 
RAPED, ANC ID cxttsse.orae sicuts ctotare. mors era ey wie ot atos clatereinernad ew stetareys 101 114 119 115 122 
BrimestriienG SESE VES). h bei scecinslcitereie «aya yeie\s, sborelaas aha) dtl aie ouave 68 76 85 90 
AEBBECO UNC oN sie s os uel Anas Ae ete ena amune aeetaes 214 141 148 LY 192 
Net accruals, payables and retained earnings!.............. — == = — 
NPPLASNOC OADIINES <5 5h. tract ocasst Meera! a swielecerelclclaua po sini Mahaialee 12 9 12 12 
Totals, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity’... 3,488 3,923 4,353 4,972 5,771 


1 Prior to 1966, total assets exclude dividends, accrued interest and other receivables; these receiv ables are 
netted against the combined liability items, interest, dividends and other payables, and retained earnings. 
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21.—Revenues and Expenses of Trust Companies, 1967-69 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1967 1968 1969 
Revenues 
IMUCKES Vi CAINE eters taccxclen cack susresouane cinta, sioneysasicre ex erscas cM cas ek cnenshe tueered ote eye ate toa eh 257 302 337 
IDivid ends trek tors yon ken Ne oko Aa ee aE eee poe mciraer 4 5 6 
Mees AN ACOMMMISSTONS secre, ete eee eee cette oe NC ESN Pon toe clots ater aaTen gare 81 92 114 
@Phersrevene we iar Mer este ero yous ee sep NA estas ene oss MI ale LNT 10 8 17 
Watalsy Revendes ALAR ae, ee 352 407 | 474 
Expenses 
TAteres the Sais ities erciayacs ote visrerecaters Atancreiarerctveiale alos ce tyolnaee Mia sie eran ere eyes 190 234 270 
IDepreciabiony pear sceiem create etree eee as aS NaT Ee ee See eee 3 3 4 
YU NSseVEh A OVER SUO) Pe oon i aecte (ir, eiche ea Tree Go ee et mare CCS aaa 1 1 1 
INCOME UA RCS Hoey fis eee he a oie ele Means Se etayeone eee earls sone eaeeyals 15 16 18 
OtheriexpensSesmicsrr eee ery etn ee talc cine Sects isc eto a aa nie oeie eee rr ae 119 128 152 
PEOCAISS EXDONSCS crete cers ri -cste emetic Macatee Mento eee 328 382 445 
AN KOU5y OF OMEN 5a Ss aha cra OE OS Secu OTL eee Ber O12 RESET a ita ee ee a eas 24 25 29 


22.—Assets, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity of Mortgage Loan Companies, 1965-69 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Assets 

Demand deposits, incl. cash and foreign currency........... 54 32 38 61 34 

Investments— 

Investments in Canadian Securities— 

eden alleen: serra ete es eae eels rhe hve ten oat neecn cota fait 117 125 133 122 135 
PROVINCIAL er state Mer sie recite ee acts eee cua eR 39 44 49 47 52 
Municip al-econ gas cyenpyen soon See cr icc 10 10 10 8 8 
Sales finance and commercial paper...................55 2 1 11 12 7 
Term deposits with chartered banks.................... 5 17 30 8 
Term deposits with trust and mortgage companies...... eh 5 5 5 5 
Corporation bonds and debentures.................0.00. 31 24 28 31 33 
Collateraliloans *os yaa. nen eo ee ee nee oe 20 22 21 25 28 

Mortgages— 
Moansiunder NEVA were yee ec koioins e cletestnti oe eters 1.839 128 130 152 210 
Conventional mortgage loans................00..2020005 y 1,820 1,943 2,083 2,298 
Investments in Canadian preferred and common shares. . . 55 58 68 71 73 
Investments in foreign securities....................00eee: 4 4 5 5 8 
Investments in subsidiary and affiliated companies....... 2011 195 208 214 285 
Interest, rents and other receivables?.....................-- 22 24 26 27 
Realkestate-and'equipmentaja.ac. scihie ses entice cicet aieeitees 51 59 61 60 52 
Other assetsistrn ah iat eis oes Oreo es Soe 15 16 21 24 29 
Totals, -Assets2ce ss sehen ee ea ee 2,438 2,570 2,772 2,976 3,292 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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22.—Assets, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity of Mortgage Loan Companies, 1965-69 — 


concluded 
Item 1965 1966 1967 
Liabilities 

Demand and Savings Deposits— 

MEO Tivist Myr eta ei bce does omalar uae eer ee heh aia 162 165 152 

Non-chequing 203 219 246 
Term Deposits— 

PU MCOTE ONO VCH en ratk nth a ictetereasloragtin! conte po ae one sLgseeiein eee oa 27 43 

RINGO WISE OBIS Se ete tI Lae cotoisre Sheree Enea owe 1,372 834 959 

SAS CHIAIIGY CATS Ee ean Fray ae cet ial ree uihe ORts ee 625 649 
PRU UELOR DE ctr tarc en shin ia Mie ieee tniay sane re eee 63 69 64 
Short-term loans and notes payable...................0000- 125 95 79 
Debts owing parent and affiliated companies................ | 176 179 

2241 
Interest, dividends, taxes, and other payables?.............. 59 65 
Shareholders’ Equity 
MPU IGS DAIA UD enters setae gaara ere wake clawion: seems 123 123 133 
Tees TAGR bil CSOLY. CB: siren ie :snieious sleisls siseie ate ees wie ee See ees 30 37 
ER CROLY GAO erg ttescraiefett ete crated sre chord dat iniena ciate. gst elale eda otiars 95 112 
166 
Net accruals, payables, and retained earnings?.............. _— — 
EVGUSINOG 'CATNINGS 6 Vee ah le was A hains Ane nree onic ee Meets. 53 54 
Totals, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity?.... 2,438 2,570 25772 


1968 


157 
293 


1,092 
647 


180 


54 


2,976 


1969 


162 
279 


46 
1,295 
615 
72 
lil 
181 


105 


51 


35292 


1 The increase over the previous year is caused by changes in inter-company accounts of affiliated companies. 
2 Prior to 1966, total assets exclude dividends, accrued interest and other receivables; these receivables are netted 
against the combined liability items, interest, dividends and other payables and retained earnings. 


23.—Revenues and Expenses of Mortgage Loan Companies, 1967-69 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1967 1968 1969 
Revenues 
LEU GeS EPR Wa ote i Sas IRR OO CC ROE OOOO OC TREE TE Seana MOL AC Oren CEs ec 173 189 216 
MPT TOTIS re ce rece hee rece he ote Seis OPN ST LOIAITSre. aura mee ares aS a: wena vee ajerviolers a if 10 9 
IRE aC CONTE ISOT ONE Sah sh ea a hal fe ci eosin Gi ore ates auelorenoem patria 1 1 1 
MID ATR OT ONNOS I ty. tial enh s 6 isc cin tareioa idan Anica a sinew Olin anne seu Seu nee 25 26 31 
Totals MREVETAUCS 25-8 son cae pertreitoats hs copaeaayts hvac thse Siscs alte 206 226 207 
Expenses 
LISTE SULT a ae 2 RA, ER ere nS eS IR a PIE MOISRGD Bae her (oe, eRe RA 118 131 146 
BME ERONA LION o ercccloee chelate stele cia ar ofs etree Waits cibaye fhe ale ST aeate AIFS sD o Sieieue al 2 2 2 
PR REISERIT AL DLO hai sete ete te ais ote races ake tare WaPOIS Ue ote fecal abe usta ie Yate ip ene ose alee ae 1 1 1 
RRA S TORS 2 Mirra Aveta relia 5 ay ctrOme | stato talead on eeinic'h 3 Saaupteasia Beate So Saas ae WS 13 16 19 
Maa MCIBEES |S. ia ete pare usa 0 oh sib idle abo faT oC mini a) sa /5 tle [ey ePel ION BNNs vole de ielecevelaiers 44 48 65 
UD GANS, RU DGNIS OR Nacs.S ert eh rite ates Sed attains sue i aienek ah an 178 198 233 
MRP PRIES) ELE RF ere tc is i oy chasis ca kh nin ea Wl ed Bote A alciaie bikiorore witial a Ay aOR Aas 28 28 24 
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Subsection 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Small loans companies and money-lenders are subject to the Small Loans Act (RSC 
1952, c. 251, as amended by SC 1956, c. 46). This Act, first passed in 1939, sets maximum 
charges on personal cash loans not in excess of $1,500 and is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance. Lenders not licensed under the Act may not charge more than 1 p.c. 
per month. Those wishing to make small loans at higher rates must be licensed each year 
by the Minister of Finance under the Small Loans Act. The Act allows maximum rates, 
including charges of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month on unpaid balances not exceeding $300, 
1 p.c. per month on the portion of unpaid balances exceeding $300 but not exceeding $1,000 
and one half of 1 p.c. on any remainder of the balance exceeding $1,000. Loans in excess of 
$1,500 are not regulated and lenders operating entirely above this limit and the larger 
loans of licensed lenders are thus exempt from the Act. Nor does the Act regulate charges 
for the instalment financing of sales. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the Act applied only to loans 
of $500 or less and the maximum rate was 2 p.c. per month. 


At the end of 1969, there were five small loans companies and 52 money-lenders licensed 
under the Act. Small loans companies are incorporated by special Acts of the Parliament of 
Canada, the first of them commencing business in 1928; the money-lenders include pro- 
vincially incorporated companies and one partnership. Many of the small loans com- 
panies and money-lenders are affiliated with other financial institutions, principally Ca- 
nadian sales finance companies and United States finance or loan companies, and these 
subsidiary companies account for a high proportion of the total business of licensed lenders. 
The affiliations with sales finance companies reflect the close relationship between instal- 
ment financing and the consumer loan business. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publishes quarterly balance sheets for sales finance and consumer loan companies as a whole 
and does not attempt to distinguish the two groups within the industry. f 


The subsidiary small loans companies and money-lenders obtain most of their funds 
through their parent companies. A few of the larger companies have supplemented their 
bank loans by selling short-term paper in the market but the amount has been small com- 
pared with the short-term market borrowing of the sales finance companies. The smaller 
independent companies rely mainly on their shareholders and on borrowing from the 
chartered banks. 


The annual figures of assets and liabilities given in Table 24 for 1966-69 are from the 
Department of Insurance report. 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada. 

t See Financial Institutions (Catalogue No. 61-006). More complete data on the business of licensed lenders are 
given in the Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada on Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders for the 
year ended Dee. 31, 1969 (Catalogue No. In 3-4/1969). 


24.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1966-69 


Assets and Liabilities 1966 1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ $ 
ASSES PR ae ar toe hres emneietaola eee Oe 995,273,267 | 1,042,901,678 | 1,132,835,283 | 1,484,703,850 
Himalliloansibalancesiee. ws ecmse. ossicles 647, 887,126 635, 822,357 619,217,645 595, 658, 632 
Balances, large loans and other contracts... 311,984,099 372,603,457 470, 874,565 847,609, 211 
(CD ol cier aehesaash Lec eee ren cath aR ete GR 10,432,107 11,604, 924 11,711,354 9,793,445 
Ophert aie ped ene eae Aeenaeelhy cout: 24/969, 935 22,870, 940 31,031,719 31,642,562 
Leia Dilities/aeh Seer er naar ee ke ee 995,273,267 | 1,042,901,678 | 1,132,835,283 | 1,484,703,850 
Borrowedhmoney se asenicennioce eee 799, 454,035 823,137,246 883,773,537 1,122, 404,780 
Reservestor losses este scene ct 24, 380,272 25,893,727 27,925,147 34,611,704 
Paid-upieapitaly ss dea hee ee eee 50, 687,274 50,795,964 47,757, 361 46,920, 146 
Surplus paid in by shareholders........... 7,702,743 8,702,748 6,929,393 14,085, 149 
HWarmedisurpluse pereeee mr ae eee ee 46, 246, 460 54,631,858 73,354, 582 93 , 483, 821 
Orica nan re on Aes 66, 802, 483 79,740,140 93095, 263 | 173, 198, 250 
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There was little change in 1969 compared with 1968 in the amount of small loans 
business done by the combined companies. Small loans made to the public during the 
year numbered 1,351,092 as against 1,455,816 in 1968, a drop of about 7.2 p.c.; the amount 
of such loans decreased from $878,186,607 to $823,277,807, a drop of about 6.3 p.c. The 
average small loan made was $609 in 1969 and $603 in 1968. At the end of the year, small 
loans outstanding numbered 1,155,108 for an amount of $595,658,632, or an average of 
$516 per loan; comparable figures for 1968 were 1,203,993, $619,217,638 and $514, respec- 
tively. 


Gross profits of small loans companies and money-lenders before income taxes and 
before taking into account any increase or decrease in reserves for bad debts increased from 
$35,580,033 in 1968 ($11,110,435 being the profit on small loans and $24,469,598 the profit 
on business other than small loans) to $51,348,419 in 1969 ($8,427,200 being the profit on 
small loans and $42,921,219 the profit on other business). 


In comparing balances of large loans and other contracts, and gross profits on business 
other than small loans for the years 1968 and 1969, it should be noted that one lender ac- 
quired the business of an associate company on Jan. 1, 1969, which contributed significantly 
to the totals for these items in that year. 


Subsection 3.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 
of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the Cana- 
dian currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level until the out- 
break of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a discount in 
terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since it was not 
redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold equivalents 
it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United States dollar 
after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. From 1879 to 
1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within the gold points 
or under $2 per thousand. 


On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and Britain suspended the gold standard. 
For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium in New York. 
Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. In January 1916 
the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level was maintained 
with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned by residents of 
Britain, by borrowing in the United States and, after the American entry into the War, by 
the United States Government financing Allied purchases in that country. 


From 1915 to the end of 1917, fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the Canadian 
and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the pound was 
stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the Canadian dollar 
began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919, the Canadian dollar declined 
further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as low as $3.18. 


By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 

* The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 


in terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 
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3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After Britain resumed gold payments 
in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed further. From 
Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 1929, the ex- 
change rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went to a slight 
discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, when it 
went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until Britain 
abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month the pound sterling 
depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lows* in New York of 
80.5 cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 


Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933 both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile, 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved toward resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollars stabilized. — 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, Britain and other sterling coun- 
tries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling rates of $4.024 
and $4.034, respectively, in terms of the United States dollar. The Canadian dollar in 
New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign exchange 
controlt in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to $1.1i for the 
U.S. dollar and $4.48 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous months, the de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was approximately half 
as great as that of the pound sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.103 and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.00% and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949 when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by Britain in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. 
(an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada 
returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.10 for United States funds. Sterling 
was quoted at $3.074 and $3.08? on the basis of the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign ex- 
change rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2, and that the rate would henceforth be determined in the market for foreign 
exchange. This policy was carried out within the framework of exchange control until 
Dec. 14, 1951, at which time the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked by 
the Governor in Council, terminating the period of exchange control that had prevailed 
in Canada since 1939. The Foreign Exchange Control Act was repealed in 1952. On 
May 2, 1962, the Minister of Finance announced that the Canadian dollar was being 
stabilized at a fixed par value of 92} cents in terms of United States currency. This action 
was taken with the concurrence of the International Monetary Fund and, in accordance 
with the Articles of Agreement of that organization, the Government of Canada undertook 
to maintain the Canadian exchange rate within a margin of 1 p.c. on either side of the 
established par value. 


* Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. ; 
+ The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in the 1941 to 1952-53 editions of the Year Book. 
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On May 31, 1970, the Government of Canada announced a decision not to maintain 
the exchange rate of the Canadian dollar within the 1-p.c. parity band prescribed by the 
IMF for the time being. The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds from 
January 1961 to December 1970 are shown in Table 25. 


25.—Price of the United States Doliar in Canada, by Month, 1961-70 
Nore.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. 


Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

PATE Vie ce Ae shrek ae & 99.29 | 104.50 | 107.71 | 108.02 | 107.38 | 107.46 | 107.95 | 108.47 | 107.27 | 107.28 
LO DUMAN Vier ceieseies) om Wace? 98.96 | 104.88 | 107.76 | 108.00 | 107.58 | 107.63 | 108.06 | 108.73 | 107.44 | 107.31 
L ESI 0) Sean. See era ene 98.73 | 104.94 | 107.80 | 108.05 | 108.11 | 107.62 | 108.20 | 108.49 | 107.67 | 107,27 
NOT Re eee tah Jin iaeataties 98.89 | 104.98 | 107.68 | 108.09 | 107.92 | 107.70 | 108.24 | 108.01 | 107.62 | 107.28 
IM Vi ene ire cicsess ele ie Stes 6 98.75 | 108.23 | 107.72 | 108.09 | 107.95 | 107.67 | 108.21 | 107.79 | 107.70 | 107.28 
MUNG st rte eis oe se siepieuat‘el ces 100.55 | 108.79 | 107.82 | 108.09 | 108.23 | 107.65 | 108.04 | 107.68 | 107.95 | 103.84 
RINE aie ets ra satel ctereemcixe inlets 103.41 | 107.89 | 107.97 | 108.13 | 108.35 | 107.48 | 107.78 | 107.36 | 108.06 | 103.20 
PULUSU atte slater bee wierd erect’ 103.15 | 107.76 | 108.29 | 107.87 | 107.84 | 107.51 | 107.58 | 107.26 | 107.81 | 102.14 
DPeplemberecic. a; - seen: 103.08 | 107.68 | 107.98 | 107.61 | 107.64 | 107.62 | 107.53 | 107.30 | 107.82 | 101.59 
OCUO DER tices csiies tacos 103.03 | 107.60 | 107.79 | 107.53 | 107.51 | 107.93 | 107.33 | 107.27 | 107.79 | 102.14 
November i. gsc 6.5. ees & 103.57 | 107.68 | 107.76 | 107.39 | 107.49 | 108.20 | 107.51 | 107.30 | 107.58 | 102.00 
econ Perna 551th 104.27 | 107.60 | 107.93 | 107.46 | 107.58 | 108.31 | 108.02 | 107.31 | 107.42 | 101,74 
Annual Average..... 101.32 | 106.89 | 107.85 | 107.86 | 107.80 | 107.73 | 107.87 | 107.75 107.68 104.40 


26.—Canada’s Official International Reserves and Exchange Fund Account Forward 
Commitments, 1961-69 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Convertible fee 
Foreign Currencies! Carters 
Reserve 
End of— Gold Position Total 
in the IMF een ae 
U.S. it an ith 
Dollars Other? of Canadat} Others5 
jt ets: FATS See ee 1,123.0 10.7 946.2 212.1 2,292.0 — —10.0 
TOG ee oe cp toinyy chaaie: «ids 1,842.8 9.2 708.5 == 2,560.5 = = 
NOSSO aae rite ciowts vial as 1,786.6 9.5 817.2 = 2,613.3 — 54.0 
BOGA et raih Howls ce estate he 1,654.5 11.8 1,025.7 197.5 2,889.5 50.0 10.0 
DOB eke Sao a So eawaew ter 1,519.9 12.8 1,150.8 353.4 3,036.9 —10.0 —4.4 
AUR eee eee eae 1,195.4 12.4 1,045.6 448.5 2,701.9 165.0 —5.4 
BOO ected their Nr dlanidicterate 1,255.2 13.4 1,014.9 433.4 2,716.9 52.0 16.8 
BOOS op err Re-ot tte yeeis 1,964.9 11.6 863.1 206.2 3,045.8 60.0 27.8 
PRO Mrs tee hone Sane s 1,743.6 12.3 872.3 478.1 3,106.3 115.0 7.8 
1 Convertible foreign currency holdings of the Exchange Fund Account, the Receiver General for Canada and 
the Bank of Canada. 2 Valued at official parity rates in terms of U.S. dollars. 3 A positive figure 


indicates a net commitment to take delivery of foreign exchange in the future and a negative figure indicates a com- 
4 Insofar as forward transactions between the Exchange 


mitment to deliver foreign exchange in the future. 


Fund Account and the Bank of Canada are matched by spot transactions, they do not have any effect on total official 


holdings of gold and U.S. dollars. 


others, as well as the net forward position with the market. 
the market are carried out by the Bank of Canada. 


5 Includes overnight suspense transactions with the Bank of Canada and 
The transactions of the Exchange Fund Account with 
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Subsection 4.—The Bond Market* 


Sales of Canadian Bonds.—A net total of $3,774,000,000 was raised in the bond 
market by Canadian government and corporate borrowers in 1969. This amount was 
about $925,000,000 less than that raised in 1968, and was more than accounted for by the 
declines of $1,200,000,000 in net new issues of the Government of Canada, the major bond 
borrower historically. 


As a result of rising consumer prices, fiscal and monetary policy became restrictive 
and the rate of real growth of the economy slackened. The curtailment of expenditure 
growth relative to increases in revenue, improved the net position of the senior levels of 
government substantially. The debt operations of the Government of Canada consisted 
mostly of the refunding of maturing issues in the domestic market. 


The $2,101,000,000 of net new issues of provincial governments included $805,000,000 
purchased by the Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund and about $165,000,000 through 
the Quebec Pension Plan. Part of the Canada Pension Plan proceeds were channelled to 
local governments. In addition, local government securities amounting to $285,000,000 
were sold to provinces and their financing agencies. This is not included in the total of 
bonds outstanding shown in Table 27. Net new market issues of municipal government 
bonds amounted to $278,000,000. Corporations resorted to bond financing to the extent 
of $969,000,000 in 1969, and institutions had net new issues in 1969 of $80,000,000. 


Bond-yield averages increased considerably in 1969. Government of Canada securi- 
ties for terms of ten years and over yielded 8.33 p.c. at the end of Dec. 31 compared to 7.30 
p.c. a year earlier. Comparable figures for 10 provincials were 9.19 p.c. and 7.92 p.c., and 
for 10 municipals, 9.29 p.c. compared to 8.18 p.c. 


There was an increase of $229,000,000 in finance and loan company paper, and of 
$245,000,000 in other short-term paper in 1969. Yields on 90-day finance company paper 
increased to 9.17 p.c. at year-end compared to 6.65 p.c. a year earlier. Bank loans to 
business increased during the year as did net issues of preferred and common stock, es- 
pecially the latter which rose by 50 p.c. 


Bonds Outstanding.—Total government and business bonds outstanding at the 
end of 1969 amounted to $64,974,000,000, an increase of 6 p.c. over 1968 and of 40 p.c. 
since 1964. In the 1964-69 period, the largest increase was one of 76 p.c. in the bonded 
debt of provincial governments. This increase includes issues held in the Canada Pension 
Plan Investment Fund and the Quebec Deposit and Investment Fund since the inception 
of the plans in 1966. Corporate bonds outstanding increased by 57 p.c. and municipal 
government bonds by 30 p.c. between 1964 and 1969. 


* A study of developments in Canadian bond markets dealing with behavioural aspects, 1962-69, was published 
in DBS Financial Flows Accounts, System of National Accounts, Fourth Quarter, 1969 (Catalogue No. 13-002). 


27.—Canadian Bonds Outstanding as at Dec. 31, 1964-69, and Annual Changes in Bonds and 
in Short-Term Paper Outstanding 


Nore.—Federal, provincial and municipal bonds include direct and guaranteed issues; institutional bonds exclude 
bonds payable in Canadian dollars of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and certain fcreign 
governments, amounting to $65,000,000, $84,000,000, $102,000,000, $119,000,000, $133,000,000 and $116,000,000 in the 
years 1964-69, respectively. Source: Bank of Canada Statistical Summary 1969 Supplement, pp. 54, 97 and 103. 


| 
Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 | 1968 1969 


Bonds Outstanding Dec. 31 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Government of Canada.............. 20,733 20,681 21,111 22,011 23,556 23 , 902 
Provincial government.............. 11,182 11,946 13,524 15,634 17,621 19,722 
Municipal government............... 5,109 5,398 6,772 6,115 6,366 6,644 
Corporate wma crrinsn preter 9,068 10,413 11, 458 12,402 13,259 14,228 
lirsticational ances erent mer 278 296 310 340 398 478 


Potalseerctmser sacs ete 46,370 48,734 52,185 56,501 61,200 64,974 
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27. Canadian Bonds Outstanding as at Dec. 31, 1964-69, and Annual Changes in Bonds 
and in Short-Term Paper Outstanding—concluded 


Item 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 1968 1969 
Changes in Bonds Outstanding and in Short-Term Paper! 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $'000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 $7000,000 
Bonds— 

Government of Canada............ 457 —52 430 900 1,545 346 
BERCARTIE VU DULS (to talfotatatess —100 10 20 285 370 70 
Marketable bonds............... 66 —395 57 310 L073 —165 
Non-marketable bonds.......... 502 338 353 805 102 441 

Provincial government............ 942 764 1,588 2,100 1,987 2,101 

Municipa] government............. 386 289 374 343 251 278 

CS ORDOL ALO Sai ers ieee terete aracne S:chetererc 836 1,345 1,045 944 857 969 

TrrsanbubiOn acres aie obreras ese ee tireo.cte 9 18 14 30 58 80 

Motels, (BOnGSicc-nimece os cs: 2,630 2,364 3,451 4,317 4,698 3,774 
Short-Term Paper— 
Corporate— 
Finance and loan company paper. 259 —162 93 —9 329 229 
Other short-term paper.......... 46 —117 49 109 130 245 
Totals, Short-Term Paper.. 305 —279 142 100 459 474 
Totals, Bonds and Short- 
Term Paper.............. 2,935 2,085 3,593 4,417 5,157 4,248 


1 Changes in bonds outstanding do not agree with Bank of Canada figures on net new issues due to takeovers, 
bankruptcies, etc. 


Distribution of Bond Holdings.—Table 28 shows the estimated distribution as at 
Dec. 31, 1969 of government and corporate bonds among the major purchasers of securities. 
Governments and the financial institutions specified in the table held one half of the total; 
of the remainder, non-residents held 22 p.c. and all other residents held 28 p.c. Of the 
28 p.c., however, 10 p.c. was made up of holdings by persons of Canada Savings Bonds. 
The largest identified holders of bonds were chartered banks with 10 p.c. of the total, life 
insurance companies with 8 p.c. and trusteed pension plans with 8 p.c. 


28.—Estimated Distribution of Bond Holdings, as at Dec. 31, 1969 


Norte.—Federal, provincial and municipal bonds include direct and guaranteed issues; ‘‘other’’ bonds include 
bonds of religious and other institutions; and a small amount of foreign bonds payable in Canadian dollars; short- 
term commercial borrowing is excluded. Source: Bank of Canada Statistical Summary 1970, pp. 530, 959 and 960. 


Government | Provincial Municipal Corporate PG: 

Holder of Canada | Government | Government | and Other Total of 
Bonds Bonds Bonds Bonds Total 

$’000,000 $’000,000 $'000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 

Bank of Canada). ...es.sccssae ss 4,112 — — Do 4,463 6.9 
(HATLOTOd DATS. © cels ec.csasdaisie« 5,093 364 368 718 6,543 10.1 
Government of Canada.......... 1,033 2,640! — — 3, 60o 5.6 
Provincial governments......... 493 2,336 271 351 3,451 5.3 
Municipal governments.......... 63 127 620 50 860 1.3 
Life insurance companies........ 452 1,094 678 2,780 5,004 deitl 
Other insurance companies...... 685 593 202 481 1,961 3.0 
Quebec savings banks........... 35 47 30 46 158 0.2 
Trust and loan companies....... 728 338 103 362 1,531 2.4 
Trusteed pension plans.......... 325 2,707 732 1,325 5,089 7.8 
All other resident.............5. 9,9162 3,612 1,966 2,414 17,908 27.6 
UAT OGL OGIEG aclee cies 0 oa elev idl eee > 967 5,864 1,674 5,828 14,333 22,1 
All Holders............. 23,902 19,722 6,644 14,706 64,974 100.0 


1 Held by the Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund. cluc gs 
Corporations and other businesses, churches, charities and other associations were made eligible to purchase Canada 


Savings Bonds for the first time with the 1967-68 series. 


be registered in the name of a corporation or other business. 


2 Includes Canada Savings Bonds of $6,683,000,000. 


For the 1969-70 series, Canada Savings Bonds could not 
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PART II.—INSURANCE* 


Section 1.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) amounted to $102,785,000,000 at the end 
of 1969, an increase of $9,572,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business in 
force, expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same 
year, was 10.3 p.c. in 1969. 


In Force Increase Per- 

at Beginning in Force for centage 
Year of Year the Year Gain 

$'000,000 $000,000 

ICRA Ook ones aiken Reet WE? Sek eee eee ae Ailes tals iy AR erp 6, 157 335 5.4 
103 Deeg ae ue eI Wert Ks ce aN tee ee Re 6, 221 38 0.6 
TOU Oee eee We icy tet ee yi Stee ee. 2 teclenian fad. 6,776 200 2.9 
TOYS aaa Fk Bit ces ms St valet 1. BE Se fe ciel Stare a A ore il hae 9,140 612 6.7 
LOS ORT Mie eee ert Serie hit he .c Sheet eee ena Rett 14, 409 1,337 9.3 
UO DD Re rete eben Lan co ere ani eee A eee alates 23, 135 2,317 10.0 
INST EXO) E16 rae eg, craton neat ea ay NR Nn Ae Se Oe 40, 874 3,775 9.2 
LOG REO Cah be Nt Pee nt an tome ehics AE thas nen ae en oe aE 44, 649 3,635 8.1 
UCR oe Oe Se ROR ne he AEE ene aR pte ae eae yt fee oe ET 48, 284 3,949 8.2 
LOGS ere ter ae eee eee ates peers ce erica 52, 233 4,571 8.8 
: 5, 868 10.3 
6, 984 ie 
7,168 10.3 
7,981 10.4 
8, 408 9.9 
9,572 10.3 


Subsection 1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada 


Table 1 summarizes insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies effected and 
amounts of insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1968 and 1969. These data are presented ac- 
cording to supervising government authorities for the companies and societies concerned, 
and according to nationality of company or society. 

* Material in this Part, except as otherwise indicated, was prepared under the direction of the Superintendent of 


Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. More detailed data are available in the annual reports of the Department of Insur- 
ance. 


1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government Authority 
and by Nationality of Company or Society, 1968 and 1969 


= 


fe . New 
Year, Supervising Authority and Insurance P es 
Nationality of Company or Society Premiums Claims! polices 
$7000 $7000 $000 
1968 
Supervising Authority | 
Federally Registered o.5, occ s0ck-< meni feo ones ee 1,186,989 460, 952 11,863,550 
Companies meee seein Cetin oe earns 1,164,978 453,139 11,516,412 
SOLS C LATS. eis csieernn Se Gepoie O08 He RoIIe a aA Ae een oe eC cron Bar 22,011 7,813 347, 138 
Provincially Licensed Only.....................-.... 95,816 39,092 1,294,152 
Within Province of Incorporation— 
Companies darn cect het etre ate irattatewr: 74,689 29/607 994,512 
SoGiSilest mre Mee een icine momen herrea 5,540 3,567 174,311 
Outside Province of Incorporation— 
Comipanies see ass re tees tect neta ee ee 11,944 4,340 87,898 
OGLE TOS ster). carers artis RIAA stn iaver tiie ave ket RS Se 3,643 1,578 37,481 
Totals? $2.4. Se AA ee eee eee 1,282,805 500,044 13,157,702 


Insurance 
in Force, 
Dec. 31 


$000 


94, 623,065 
93, 212, 695 
1,410,370 


7,001,844 


5, 483,945 
670,776 


657 , 302 
189,821 


101, 624,909 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 
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1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government Authority 
and by Nationality of Company or Society, 1968 and 1969—concluded 


Year, Supervising Authority and Insurance ° New Insurance 
awe A =e F jk : Claims! Policies in Force, 
Nationality of Company or Society Premiums Eiffected Testi 
$7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
1968 
Nationality of Company or Society 
Canadian Companies— 
Federally registered eoesaregavattes et atate) 8 775,091 310,374 7,685,823 64, 410, 352 
Provincially licensed only 86, 633 33, 947 1,082,410 6,141, 247 
Canadian Societies— 
Federally AECHUWERIGh pi eecoob odin bane sounbe aoseen 15,429 5,436 306,096 1,110,252 
erovinoially licensed Only asin eimai ccc cia. sierinin @eeiees 9,183 5,145 211,742 860,597 
British Companies— 
Wecerallyvaregistene Wi. cjs;fe scars ate gsisise-<serecessisiejorteeaiatesnsa, © 67, 356 14,542 803, 293 4,517,653 
Foreign Companies— 
Maderally registered s...-..-s:1sded’saniseesuosewweeser 322,531 128, 223 3,027,296 | 24,284,690 
Foreign Societies— 
We derall varegistered sapaie ce avcins te evsrows: ai aia’ 76 arersferotaele soe 6,583 2,377 41,042 300,118 
1969 
Supervising Authority 
BGcerally Mewistered tas. acs Sos ees eae os ce eee 1,247,035 494,043 13,533,391 | 104,398,737 
COMPANIES od oe cate rerseris 2s Note in & Li a ee ay is So yar 1,218,300 485 , 547 13,137,769 102,785,116 
Marie blog e aks et: aiuch SOEs eens outer A Bons Gis eS OR ANIAT 28,735 8,496 395, 622 1,613,621 
Provincially Licensed Only.......................... 103,909 46, 628 1,434,154 7,827,650 
Within Province of Incorporation— 
Companies 83,460 35,603 1,059, 647 6, 182,184 
Societies........... EE ATOM Neng EA tea Tete 4,670 2,961 218,375 693,537 
Outside Province of Incorporation— 
(COMIPRINCH Aa. tee es aoe es oi RES 13, 252 6, 226 122, 208 795,424 
SGA ET OS ara cane ee ee Dea 1,838 33,924 156, 505 
POUAIS Ser eet tra ah AA a oie ote 1,350,944 540,671 14,967,545 | 112,226,387 
Nationality of Company or Society 
Canadian Companies— 
Federally registered........ 811,885 330, 847 8,495,669 70,760,763 
Provincially licensed only . 96,712 41,829 1,181,855 6,977,608 
Canadian Societies— 
Federally registered... ... 21,916 6,117 355,424 1,299,362 
Provincially licensed only. ... 7,197 4,799 252,299 850,042 
British Companies— 
Federally registered............ 73,010 15, 260 950, 253 5,096,175 
Foreign Companies— 
MECLCPAINY TOCIStEEEG | 28s. Marsa! a ts %sld vpmeorins s dive +/5's 333, 406 139,440 3,691,846 26,928,178 
Foreign Societies— 
Federally registered... .. 6,819 2,379 40,198 314, 259 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 
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Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 
Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 


of the estimated population has more than doubled since 1955. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 6, 
include only those of companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 


organizations and provincial licensees. 


account for over 93 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 


However, companies under federal registration 


2.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1960 and Annually 1961-69 


Nors.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 958; for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, p. 855; for 
Statistics of fraternal society in- 


1940-54 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 1168; and for 1955-59 in the 1967 edition, p. 1147. 


surance, excluded here, are given at pp. 1257-1258. 


' New 
nsurance 
Year Effected Canadian 

during Year Companies 

$ $ 

USSO Ree criscr tess 13,906,887 37,838,518 
18905 See ceamesise 39, 802,956 135,218,990 
GOO eeeecrccec ves 67,729,115 267,151,086 
LON OM eee rca eye 150,785,305 565,667,110 
O20 SR emet coc 630,110,900 || 1,664,348,605 
TOB 0 Se yeciciets Seets « 884,749,748 4,319,370, 209 
LOA O Neetrraarernce:s 590,205,536 || 4,609,213,977 
NOS OR i eos3s ctetsrsceoee 1,798,864,211 || 10,756,249, 942 
TOGO ayrsct ees 5, 692,887,763 || 30,418,380,871 
1961-2 eee ae te 6,113, 480,078 || 33,143,378,921 
LOG2 Mee cco vies 6,027,069, 888 || 35,907,032, 820 
LOGS iin ene 6,983, 120,080 || 39,1385, 221,497 
W964 reecneros res 7, 802,504,767 || 43,209,488, 534 
LOGS Macias cere 8,967, 408,329 || 47,900,424, 908 
LOGO Mere net e tia 9, 040,333,979 || 52,622,094, 411 
9G Tep ec ee ee 10,391,371,781 || 58,444,750, 160 
TOGS ites ctectsreseee 11,516,412,171 || 64, 410,352,029 
TE Acne to 13, 137,768,626 || 70,760, 763,191 


1 Based on official estimates of population. 


Insurance in Force Dec. 31 Insurance 
eRe ar in Force 
ritis. Yorelgn per 
Companies Companies Total Capita! 
$ $ $ $ 
19,789, 863 33, 643,745 91,272, 126 21 
31,613,730 81,591,847 248, 424, 567 52 
39,485,344 124, 433, 416 431,069, 846 81 
47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113,059 123 
76, 883 , 090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 311 
117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6, 492,283,194 636 
145,603,299 | 2,220,505,184 | 6,975,322,460 613 
342,878,530 | 4,646,707,595 | 15,745,836, 067 1,148 
1,554, 844,168 | 12,675,749,459 | 44,648,974, 498 2,499 
1,778, 255,673 | 13,362,848,638 | 48,284, 483,232 2,647 
2,040,700,311 | 14, 285,636,913 | 52,233,370,044 2,811 
2,328,769,718 | 15,339,860,385 | 56,803,851, 600 3,001 
2,706,336, 254 | 16,756,485,863 | 62,672,310,651 3,249 
3,070,766,357 | 18,684, 766,954 | 69,655,958, 219 3,546 
3, 521,137,968 | 20,681,132,082 | 76,824,364, 461 3, 838 
3, 993,899,260 | 22,366,308,042 | 84,804,957, 462 4,156 
4,517,653,327 | 24,284,689,877 | 93,212,695, 233 4,493 
5, 096,175,029 | 26,928,177,642 |102, 785,115, 862 4,880 


3.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1967-69 


Item 1967 
Canadian Companies— 
New policies effected during year............... No. 417,885 
$ 6,970,574, 222 
Policies inforce wOeCs.o las sae ectenice cosa ceeaieee No. 5,602,524 
$ 58,444,750, 160 
Policies ceased by death or maturity........... No. 63,172 
$ 284, 243,678 
Insurance prema seas siete eis eelore eels $ 726,809,318 
Claimspnourred! freee aac ete Oc oricoen aes $ 294,471,357 
British Companies— 
New policies effected during year............... No. 44,368 
$ 674, 982, 834 
IROliciessiniorce: Deows Lae neene oer ae SEaenee No. 356, 499 
$ 3,993,899, 260 
Policies ceased by death or maturity........... No. 2,395 
$ 13,046, 245 
Insurance prennumsascseeetnincckicee cacnes steer $ 61,458,629 
Claimsiincurred passes toe $ 12,976,394 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 


1968 


423 , 224 

7, 685 , 823, 254 
5,654,910 

64, 410, 352,029 
62,504 
300,029,613 
775,090,687 
310,374,110 


46, 889 

803, 292,793 
375, 387 
4,517, 653,327 
2,654 

14,954, 664 
67,355,849 
14,542, 127 


1969 


404,821 
8,495, 669, 102 
5, 658, 853 
70,760,763, 191 
60, 625 
316,513, 102 
811,884,829 
330, 847, 131 


47,478 

950, 253, 381 
390, 607 
5,096,175, 029 
2,838 


15,086, 203 
73' 009,651 
15,260,217 
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3.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1967-69—concluded 


Item 1967 1988 1969 
Foreign Companies— ; 
New policies effected during year............... No. 257,307 238,000 230,252 
$ 2,745,814, 725 3,027, 296, 124 3,691,846, 143 
Poliotes in 1Orce L6G: (3 lies sc. crease einsice Sones oo No. 4,386,789 4,314,016 4,240,980 
$ 22,366,308,042 | 24,284,689,877 | 26,928,177, 642 
Policies ceased by death or maturity........... No. 73,872 69,732 67,630 
$ 116, 415, 282 123,995, 402 131,046, 003 
BRBNEANCE PrEDNMIs 7c 5 hse cre niceres Geese neeae ee $ 305,555,478 322,531,494 333,405, 689 
Glsiins Wicurred ee EF wa kee oe occa: $ 121,181,216 128,222,879 139,439,541 
All Companies— 
New policies effected during year............... No. 719,560 708,113 682,551 
$ 10,391,371,781 11,516, 412,171 13,137,768, 626 
Pohoies an force DeCrslea.we eee coe dee ence No. 10,345, 812 10,344,313 10,290,440 
$ 84, 804, 957, 462 93,212, 695, 233 102,785,115, 862 
Policies ceased by death or maturity .......... No. 139, 439 134, 890 131,093 
$ 413,705,205 438,979,679 462,645,308 
INSUTANCE PYEMUUWINS seers s cioioiereisicieis ciaisiscarererere sieve $ 1,093 , 828, 425 1, 164,978,030 1,218,300, 169 
(SIRTINS INCULTEG! .aeileiasifseraine one ieae tiie Senco $ 428, 628, 967 453,139,116 485,516,889 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 


4.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada 
by Companies under Federal Registration, 1967-69 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dec. 31 
Year, Type of Policy and Average Average 
Nationality of Company Ne enocne seh No. Amount Daeeky 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
1967 
Ordinary Policies— 
@anadian we cce svete cle coset 414,655 | 4,295,982,701 10,360 || 5,482,060 | 32,228,397, 857 5,879 
IBTIUIS Doce a vacle cine seals s ers 44,215 621,402,311 14,054 333, 884 3,300,589, 238 9,885 
HORST asec rimiaeceiel shiigecreceyeie oe oi 236, 807 2,087, 205, 627 8,814 2,890,330 | 12,137,062, 430 4,199 
Industrial Policies— 
Wanad iansesicn dene nee na de es — — — 93,976 54,047,828 575 
BSEVGIS iter cee c cacior-citrets <0 cks —_ _ —— 21,653 2,527,557 117 
BOTELON metre era er. ey cre: 17,913 10,312, 440 576 || 1,477,254 638, 691, 908 432 
1968 
Ordinary Policies— 
Wanadianess ccs eee. « Br eae 419,359 | 4,671,029,198 11,138 |} 5,539,219 | 34,380, 205,522 6,207 
Brivishesik coe toes oabea rns as 46,732 724, 882,961 15,511 353, 585 3, 730,619,721 10,551 
OLOISIE eos eas nbc ee 234,609 | 2,242,914, 556 9,560 || 2,918,565 | 12,841,192,538 4,400 
Industrial Policies— 
Canadian......... fot — — -— 88,139 51,725,588 587 
PSYYCIG RS acts ie sts eer — - _— 20,798 2,393,521 115 
Foreign......... ; Af 550 325,572 592 || 1,376,141 604,151, 452 439 
1969 
Ordinary Policies— 
(CAMBCIAN 5. sce s > : ay 400,442 4, 822,793,466 12,044 5,547,795 | 36,144,690, 958 6,515 
PIG aoe aban: Saar 47,338 775, 826, 032 16,389 370,036 4,129,716, 995 11,160 
LSPS a Ce a ee cal 227,776 2,305, 284,696 10,121 2,940,069 | 138,716,754, 580 4,665 
Industrial Policies— 
BUNCE no eee ae — — 82,214 48,784,939 593 
BE IB bist ce sss ne <n ee ~= — _ 19,564 2,237,972 114 
REOWON IT. dete teat 3 01 é ‘ —- _— _ 1,281,953 569,511,241 444 
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5.—Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1967-69 


Effected In Force Dee. 31 
Year and 
Nationality of Company Average 
Policies Amount Policies | Certificates Amount Amount per 
Certificate 
No. $ No. No. $ $ 
1967 
Canadian satcacctrs cette tatuaree 3,230 | 2,674,591,521 26, 488 16,767,502 | 26,162,304,475 1,560 
Brivisheehfosincc tae asageen 153 53,580,523 962 415,639 690,782,465 1,662 
ROTEIGN soerecnterey rues oer 2,587 648 , 296, 658 19,205 6,332,388 | 9,590,553, 704 1,515 
1968 
(Cana aianie.saccrmturiacsicke ete 3,865 | 3,014,794,056 27,552 17,900,409 | 29,978, 420,919 1,675 
IBritisheeeneererc east oa 157 78,409, 832 1,004 466,576 784,640,085 1,682 
Horelonk wase toe ase 2,841 784,055,996 19,310 6,803,783 | 10,839,345, 887 1,593 
1969 
Canadian eceernantidacsenisines 4,379 | 3,672,875, 636 28,844 18,627,791 | 34,567, 287,294 1,856 
Britishienaser cn ctroes cs ears 140 174, 427,349 1,007 516,275 964, 220,062 1,868 
MONET ET Havers terete ee eisirateles 2,476 | 1,386,561, 447 18,958 7,176,467 | 12,641,911,821 1,762 
| 
6.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1967-69 
1967 1968 1969 
Type of Insurer | policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death 
Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate 
to minated per to minated per to minated per 
Risk |by Death} 1,000 Risk |by Death} 1,000 Risk |by Death] 1,000 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
All companies, 
OLrdinany- rede carcite 8, 668, 603 51,048} 5.9 || 8,785,198 52,753} 6.0 || 8,861,121 52,974) 6.0 
All companies, 
ATG UStrL ale ote teeters 1,655,985 27,082} 16.4 || 1,552,253 26,545| 17.1 1,447,145 25,480} 17.6 
Fraternal benefit 
BOCICHICSSasjacceee sonic 499,099 4,264, 8.5 518,762 4,445} 8.6 547,320 4,576| 8.4 
Motals terre. ta 10,823,687 82,394) 7.6 10,856,213 83,743} 7.7 10,855,586 83,030) 7.6 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 7 and 8 relate only to life insurance transacted by 


companies under federal registration. 


The figures for British and foreign companies 


apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 
business, including business arising outside of Canada as well as in Canada. 
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7.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1967-69. 


Assets and Liabilities 1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
LUT SSIS RSI RB ie SO, ot hr ea ae eee ig cot 13, 626,972,600 | 14,441,193,361 | 15, 143,352,185 

ESR Tie REE aTntaLIeA Bethe Sete tare eee Paice ah eA ete 5, 253,126,497 | 5,326,849,817 | 5,217,326,541 
ROOK ST CEE ition ets acme oar: ee ae ne 874,266,527 | 1,033,868,902 | 1,188,893,000 
Mortgage loans on Teal estate. 2.0... cc ee cae ce ec ene 5, 741,943,287 | 6,039,126,694 | 6,247,613,087 
Agreements on sale of real estate............0..00 02 eee eee 9,765,221 11,923,128 13,999,176 
1 ae ne ce PI. EN 2 a a as Se 448, 932051 497,916,064 578,585, 143 
EIR yE LOANS RE GAA renee Soe teeyeaicad bile betes cea tet nce 687, 987,015 780,876,005 959, 494, 768 
MOAI Ie EET, rey Presa tee tae, Tainan el ote ance Sesh A URE iene eek asanets 103,812,839 118,773,751 123,479, 256 
Investment income, due and accrued............-.0.- seen eee 135, 444,589 146, 203,905 155, 225, 134 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 90,545, 986 94,946, 296 96,905,301 
Shares of company’s capital stock (purchased under mutuali- 

PLTIOW DLAI pantera ate tie sete a sia in mee res ote hartarste aneined iene Sean eles 2,725,000 _ —_ 
Assets in segregated funds (at market values)................ 197,983, 253 296,378,473 409 , 984,016 
LV EROTIASHOUS aan era ore ns roles late bi cle ee eloteteic late eianenels sl oiltrerm ers esersimeene 80, 440,385 94,330,326 151, 846, 763 

Wotal DiaDiUllles erence vec Oe. sets ene Reet ere ee See ee Salem 12,658, 277,874 | 13,366,273,952 | 14,056, 278,577 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force...................005 10, 287,323,492 | 10,784,811,400 | 11,234,921,140 
Outstanding claims under contracts,............. 5000 eee ee eee 142,661,392 155, 853, 479 177, 927,385 
Amounts on deposit pertaining to contracts................... 1,103,913,932 | 1,151,182,443 | 1,171,332,900 
orresared find sumer ant cae ee eee. cet ees er a 197, 983, 253 296,378,473 409, 984,016 
Obher ikbilitves sere cee ete Nie a ce ete et 926,395, 805 978,048,157 | 1,062,113,136 

EO TES Serre cicsions Secees Ses ths RRO o SiR chk eam Ne eae arene re See 946,118,659 1,052, 262,157 1,061,795, 716 

Gaploal BLOCK: PAT IUD caer cores ate cee ortarr etree teres cone rete eennree ees Coro 22,576, 067 22,657, 252 25,277,892 

British Companies 

Assets im Canadac retort hn cr cto wee 958,151,715 | 1,071,487,839 | 1,131,156, 439 
1 BUSTA YG Fir nents Bon 9 ih a SPA IO aA, SR Bn Po aI NCE pace Meee 392, 435, 853 408, 414, 602 398,114,713 
SHOCKS Ha a aritchees Moree e etowis cralerecaieeiate rie o canine Lately vant onvlene todieys 136, 226, 973 182,035,774 200,502, 864 
Mortgage loansion realestate: . emcee sermens 140.0 aoe oem 342,814,713 377,551, 722 405,164, 405 
TRest AS] aN epee ben ae ee oan, Aiivceen Peas) si RAE Se. ec rs eal MOnaYA 25,957,071 27,311,002 30, 935, 354 
EOS Th Si RTA a! © sey SRE RRR Sie tee tee cee erent 21,941,397 27,514,775 35,312, 100 
\ OPN) ofr ee ae Oe Oty AE Oats EIGER Src OIC oe tas eC 2,008,565 4,058,818 4,771,893 
Investment income, due and accrued.............-..0.-see0ee 4,003, 436 4,637,637 5, 284, 284 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 2,643,604 2,791,849 2,715,360 
ASROLS MI BERTER AEC: FINS: «ene Nes ae eee aieis ee ease el olers 7,541,173 13,344,376 22,906, 306 
CVCHOTASSOUS. foe ciate chars einen aiovcuc wa reponiel Sie aor sregene Te hy oimeyed Mee scent ones 22,578,930 23,827, 284 25,449,160 

Mas bilities im Canadare ii 6 ay cccrtrcte catiseteee vee uatawere esate ess 932,293,118 986,018,078 | 1,005,955,759 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force............cceee eee eee 894,701,874 937, 758,622 945 , 636,508 
Outstanding claims under contracts.............eeeeee ee eeeee 5,964, 858 7,549,381 7,087,739 
Serregated fin det: Mini wia.cccs, lettin tre ster otete se oe ejects wi stainpe acento 7,229,010 13, 281,338 22,816, 086 
OGhuer LADIES es pee «hae eects Uhvoeiuraiem tonsa’ cement 24,397,376 27, 428, 737 30,415, 426 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 25,858,597 85,469, 761 125, 200, 680 

Foreign Companies 

Amets im Canada's fice cncas «Monae ton aur ise care Sakon ees 2, 252,891,395 | 2,278,288,484 | 2,324,754, 876 
| 520) ho fhe oe ANE an ISRO Grin Boer r Ro aniine Brtaecoe tae 1,194,334,588 | 1,138,205,998 | 1,059,566,537 
SUA ipa ae SAL a IN TE aM Cana as selene GLI Bae 2)906,975 2,927,535 9,854,346 
Mortgage loans'on realestate co. cceew nn ssw jsmadewecrt oe du 872,205,714 935,391,387 | 1,037,801,902 
{RISES ey, og ae Be Ren ae OH ASR ED oon EIA atin Doce aae ae 18,755,326 18,005, 233 17,792,198 
EDMOVe OATS: yon itt oer tat foots wake ae a Acie. yreeantoeats een 102,446, 628 113,057,720 125,097, 923 
COT Sse Ng OMENS Hgts ERRORS Tic OL OTOIG Eo meena cher ae refi 19,488,500 19,447,139 24,388,522 
Investment income, due and accrued................2.2200+-- 27,818, 854 29,057, 732 30,344,899 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 12,060,387 14,003,177 14,391,854 
Mbher assets Assis cic bend ee Scene ath Seen 2,924, 423 8,192,563 12,516,695 

Meatiiiles ii Canada sae ein 5. ces pusesaak cee cee tee 2,065,216,461 | 2,119,884,737 | 2,198,948, 406 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force.............0000eee eee 1,837,788, 956 1,879,470,827 | 1,936,957, 784 
Outstanding claims under contracts.............0.ee esse eee 32,487,493 35,096,340 36,879,757 
RA OTISADLbies Mo kira: caren sien rcs os ah oecieis Vanes on 194,940,012 205,317,570 225,110, 865 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 187,674,934 158, 403,747 125,806,470 


1 At book values. The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which the total book value 
of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where applicable), subject to 
the provisions of Subsect. (4) of Sect. 71 of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act. 


values. 


2 At market 
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8.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1967-69. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 

MotalMevenmue cecetncs rocos ce ck ricet erteteisietuiegs ataee nears eee 25274, 214,119 2,421,060, 245 259325874, 145 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 1,481,704,860 | 1,580,954,269 | 1,627,210,718 
InvestmentincOmecees. tore ces scree meneteratcte inrstnieise aaivin ene 743,522,152 800,137,645 840, 996, 325 
Sundrysitems tay wssenets cies sierra ees sreeionabereieis. ave sheye Siste:ane eee a arate 48,987,107 39,968,331 64, 667,102 

Total Pxpenditure. vo... cere ce teres he ete soueie cess ereisieenite ese ees 2,163,124,895 | 2,302,286,832 | 2,469,893, 627 
Claims tineurred 3. 2c wesw score sotto aie eiee ais tee ceke es Dees 872,779,182 965,876,531 1,072, 863,894 
Normal increase in actuarial reserve............00.00-ee0000e 532,351,537 534,586,691 484 313,565 
‘Daxess Licences and f6eS facies cherie nee sasicera teens 49 643,543 52,450,530 101,804,015 
Commissions and general expenseS...............00eeeeeeeees 355, 140, 752 385,302,625 421,393,109 
Sundrysitemig 5. ce cttco iat eerste aioe erste ouaneravene sbetecate ts ahoteysneh ewes panes 118,873 ,527 115,500,157 134,039,376 
Dividends tospolicyholdersine sce eines alee see ecient 216,519,912 230, 462, 413 248,400,949 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders.............. 17,816,492 18,107,885 7,078,719 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus—‘ 
Excess of revenue over expenditure................eeeeeen cece 111, 089, 224 118,773,413 62,980,518 
Net capital gain on investments................0 cece ee ee eeee —6,077,361 —8, 585,831 —37, 338,317 
Othericredits to surplus (net) hws saebeee seve seiere oreisicie ciate ls 12,987,024} —464, 681! 1,494,9721 
Net increase in special reserves or funds...................... —20,415,473 —27,645,508 —32, 936,146 
Special increase in actuarial reserve............. 0000 eee e eee —22,337, 756 26, 836, 752 20,310,076 
Miviaends to:shareholderstecareceiteen sient clei —3,581,991 —4,171,991 —5,580,335 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders).......... 71,613,667 104,742,154 8,930,768 

British Companies 

Mevenueiin. Canada fac cccs nscstnesaeaiide stacey ere ae 164,109, 694 177, 218,375 193, 636, 755 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 103, 647,320 111,103,004 120, 233, 988 
Investment Ancome sn, ponies dstiderries olcieeleet ei oka e 56,966,099 63,006,370 69, 485, 430 
Sundrysitems* amen atch sc Onn a atone bums 3,496,275 3,104,001 3,917,337 

Expenditurein Canada, ..occ,cccuecercsactosutreisec casein 94,838,908 102,188,726 119, 636,591 
Claimstincurred scree satek en heueememt eter ame Act abn 49 632,776 52,844,074 63, 050, 842 
FPAXeS WIIGENCES ANG AOC cs os as bathe tater teen ele oa soe ye 2,284,524 2,466,417 3,864,314 
Commissions and general expenses.............:ee0cceeeeeees 26,863,706 30,802,614 32,741,675 
Otherexpend tures ccics sicierch nee cidietoetarcusqe tue see alo ee Rieter 3,439,745 3,004, 623 3,524,319 
Dividends to:policy holders’, ./: samt, sere waaicccccustosten 12,618,157 13,070,998 16, 455, 441 

Foreign Companies 

Reventon Canadair. secdtarc rencce soseer ction beeen es 473,580,036 497,931,600 521,539,521 
Tnsurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 317, 220, 266 335,916,135 350,051,295 
Investmentsincome seer cess aes cae oe aeictacs einrores ears cune re hee oes 130,186,017 136, 066, 262 145,017,500 
Rundryiitens tiaras a ae danse oes 26,173,753 25,949, 203 26,470,726 

Expenditure in: Canada crcacncel ee cdaee oalacocsion  sonae 358, 636,278 378,547,505 439, 603, 688 
CLaIMBNDCULrOd Pearse tes nck an ee Eels Bin clorerotaie a eek 175,576,731 185,917,531 204,316,919 
Taxes licencesand fees ieee. caecis cade ie ose einen aia ee 23,903, 605 21,321,661 38, 147, 285 
Commissions and general expenseS............0.ceeeer sence 72,644,944 80,850,803 83 ,366, 294 
Otheriexpenditures;necce erecta eae eines 23,538, 462 25,673,406 47,069, 966 
Dividends: torpolicyholdersey acct eecemulls sist eects series . 62,972,536 65, 284, 104 66,703,224 


1 Includes amounts written off shares purchased under mutualization plan. 
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Subsection 4.—Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 
9 gives statistics of life insurance in Canada transacted by fraternal benefit societies and 
Table 10 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure relating to all busi- 
ness of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates 
charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, 
having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued 
annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries of 
Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of Actuaries) and 
a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary certifies to the solvency 
of each fund. The first sections of Tables 9 and 10 relate to the Canadian societies regis- 
tered by the federal Department of Insurance; there were 14 such societies at the end of 
1969. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, although forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not been licensed pre- 
viously by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. At 
the end of 1969 there were 32 foreign fraternal benefit societies federally registered to 
transact business in Canada, although two of these do not grant life insurance benefits. 


9.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 
under Federal Registration, 1967-69 


Item 1967 1968 1969 
Canadian Societies 
PE ETIATIELELS 31 ote ee creraye shove varaves seretls- agurare,eisser scopes wiansreberae fests ee $ 13,327,778 15, 428,510 21,916, 464 
BOSSE IA TUTTI UEENICUL ples orcye eente ne Peas fasac eantot crass one a cotevekorets snare $ 7,280,187 7,844, 248 8,769,333 
INS WeCCEIIGATES CCTeCtEd. . 0c. idelsvd en mesureien Wm cues aie aces No. 55, 984 48 293 87,435 
$ 208,138,924 306,095,810 355, 423, 627 
Mereriien tes: In [Orc LI COsie kn mide oltre ai sl Beebe aia eins as No. 357, 461 374, 235 415,646 
$ 902,548,080 | 1,110,251, 932 1, 299,362,009 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity................. No. 4,194 4,387 4,628 
$ 4,563,419 5,060,017 5,702,614 
Foreign Societies 
Me MEAEXNUNENSARG Se os cto) pte Chee csc icin. © seve Tonsiards Erevosem io shaiene: 0 /b eteietage mre’ Siac $ 6,413,741 6,582,642 6,818,718 
SOIR MCHLL OCS a ey cnet tie else ve & raieyr hee cas oie wie ste tee $ 3,514,533 3,784, 558 3,822,154 
Re EU AOR LAAT OALOR CLL EC UOC sis aati Eeleferapetrcipt asim coe whe wecnys ee No. 12,085 11,788 10,481 
$ 35,576, 506 41,041,736 40,198,009 
SORE UNLER IN LOLCE LEO. OL «cals cis soles wavs wed pve eeess No. 150, 661 150,722 149,461 
$ 282,286,117 300,117,728 314, 259,363 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity.............-.+5 No. 2,016 2,191 2,421 
$ 2,087,845 2,262,963 2,352,853 
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10.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1967-69 


Item 1967 
$ 
Canadian Societies! 

PASSOUS Sierra rca hetero COL ay TINIE, aie ah ea PAS ere eee 318, 587, 654 
13y0) Nolte agy Ame ctl) tal, et AOL AGA Ae DS Bee: AE) bie NA At OF ortags 58 205,015, 952 
Stocks) atts pet Ine POR hae eke Ard Ree a are 15,953, 699 
Mortgage loans on realsestavesgten a1. cen eee ite ets eae 57,450,919 
Agreements of sale of real estate...) 2... ss: 2. cee scene sense 138,256 
Riegiiestatese saree eer at ies Ee oh abe ie eee eee 16,217,515 
Certificate loansvandiliens=ayacsek. fee ee ee ee 11, 799,367 
(OER Wi odatian s atotae p MSIE IMG Gee SE Ee MRLs Oa ee Cen 3,150, 812 
Investment income, due and accrued......................-- 2,898,816 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues................ 4,718,960 
Other tae etic weet try tine eee nae eae renee eae eee 1, 243, 358 

iabilities‘and Surplus. 2. 3.05 sco tec ocean aan 318,587, 654 
MCCUATIANT OSCE VOT me th oe cere creer ae ee 227,574, 522 
Outstanding elaims scene. cee tres ero ee oh OE cree 3,699, 832 
FATTIOUNGS/O0 CLEDOSIL aye ee ROE ek oki. ek tere a Se 2,049, 484 
ORDER ARE SEA ISS a Ie AMOI te Yer. Be a Fa uh a RAINS Ba 57,190,130 
DULDLUS tere ice ee RE ec tr tC tt MM atc Senay eee eB oT ar 28,073, 686 

IRGVenUC ese ch tk Pt ite ee ee er 73,571,970 
Premiums ;convripuuons and Guest eee eno 56, 634, 217 
Mrivestmentancomeecpen sak. ron ahi ee ne ae ab hans 15,614,772 
(Oa aYa See OE, USE cates Ben ents Paren gece, 9 pl ook ee Shere Re ae ae aU ee 1,322,981 

EX PeMmGituTre sete hee eee sa naleternte ee et eee 70,678,496 
@lsimeashincurred eave ee ee en 19, 140, 736 
Increaseiniactuarial reserve... cuineeie ie deen rcs Linens 19, 767, 568 
axes= licences and 1eesh cre. see plore ee nite cc ae nee ree. 305, 656 
WGmmMissions eee ee ee en ete Ce eA 8,774,670 
(Generaliexpensesnet sage oe oe core ene 13, 429,755 
DAD IVS Parcs cet ater btne atcnes new dcp en ema Re Miata on Ae ey ale, onda 1,624, 569 
Divisdendsito mem berst.s: scant et ie eine oe ones 6, 402, 283 
Increase in provision for dividends to members............... 1, 233, 259 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 

Excess of revenue over expenditure................00.000000es 2,893,474 

Neti capital’gain on investments 254..0..0-2.40csssca.eeeuas oe 1,019,787 

@Otvhbericredrtsitosurplus, Met) senacs hee ee eee nee 122,183 

Net increase in special reserves................2ccceeeeeeeees —5,179, 147 

IMereasesin Surplus eoeepre eet eee eerste Oe eco —1,148, 703 
Foreign Societies? 

BAISSOUS Seerrarser tite wse pucstc tere arersvetr tetera lahateuaeeomds Serene nae cists 64,850,148 
BON gree ee een eet Sere er Pete ese oe. 53, 456, 934 
Stoclaaeeyy fan feeser etre. th sce Paci eee nent eee 707, 5913 
Mortgage loans:on realestate: one. eee ce eee 3,979,907 
Certiticate loans;andilienssee meant eek ee oie ee 3,469, 857 

ENS} og ee achat) a gat AG Dnt ey SRR OL ES eee Pel eT 2,109, 9563 
Investment income, due and accrued.....................020- 917,153 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues............... 206,774 
Osher en See epee ee ee er err ae eee ed 1,976 

lab ilities say aera eer cer eae eaten amet on 54,543,371 
Actuarial reserve erin a ence epi ee eee eRe. 49,030,535 
Outstanding claimaseee eee eee ee ee eee 578, 265 
O Phere a ee en eet ae a eee ee eS yee 4,934,571 

BREVCIUC Pert perc erence rare sbrtins ohne ahah 12, 053, 946 
Premiums sContripublonssandidues eee nee nen ee nim 8,094, 992 
Investinen tincomer nears cea nnn ee eee nee 3,424, 021% 
OCHO seer tha rene Se Pn Ue eh Maas pe gal ot, 534, 9333 

WX DEM IGUTes pets ee as TOP hee a eae ae 7,126, 3823 
@lainistincurred ere tee he acrane can eaten chee tracee nee 4,389, 434 
‘haxes slicences and tees ian. ha heals anak A Aeon. 110, 3648 
COMMISSIONS Sea Caen oO ae 622,641 
Goneraliexpensesaee tc eect nee aren ncn ee eer 731, 5863 
Other Sy ereerre eet ee heel y Ae Eee re hen hin hake 401, 238 
Dividendsitoanembersija cn oy ence nine eee 871,119 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 


1968 
$ 


352, 046, 498 
228,981,103 
18, 364, 399 
59,550, 121 
171,958 
16,262,010 
13,752, 654 
3, 562,895 
3,265,667 
6, 332, 369 
1,703,322 


352, 046,498 
249, 920, 331 
4,390, 389 
2,790, 176 
64,212, 452 
30,733, 150 


83,589, 916 
64,500, 334 
17,596, 185 


1,493,397 © 


77,870,531 
21,477, 598 
21,048,750 

464,876 
10,938,470 
14,311, 065 
2,180,979 
6,773, 872 

674,921 


5,719,385 
—620, 250 
114,754 
—2,561, 447 
2,652, 442 


66, 634, 704 
53, 788, 486 
865, 155 
5,017,723 
3,640,064 
1,989,519 
968,995 
212,898 
151,864 


57,446,134 
51,048, 639 
637 , 282 
5,760,213 


12, 604, 650 
8,274, 104 
3, 698, 593 

631,953 


7,794, 643 
4,626,219 
51,532 
637, 808 
1,093,748 
384, 285 
1,001,051 


1969 
$ 


383, 982, 037 
250,376, 497 
22, 401, 562 
62,004, 162 
62, 119 

16, 162, 866 
17,656,976 
3,553, 178 
3,877, 646 
5,664, 363 
2) 222' 668 


383, 982,037 
277,774,394 
4,734,956 
3,512,497 
72,117,258 
25,842,932 


94,929,451 
73,014,042 
20,095,113 

1,820, 296 


93,468, 896 
23,703, 448 
27,851,721 

966, 507 
12,007, 444 
18, 457,818 
2,134,314 
7,426, 866 

920,778 


1,460, 555 
480,172 
—316,941 
—6, 403, 880 
—4,780,094 


66, 746,362 
52,467,774 
824/243 
6,175,377 
4) 029,574 
2'013,648 
1,011,211 
221/881 

2) 654 


60,588, 193 
53, 667, 810 
639, 208 
6,281,175 


13, 060,922 
8,455,872 
3,950,956 

654, 094 


8,641, 234 
4,757,459 
352, 263 
670,372 
1,099, 062 
492,546 
1,269, 532 


2 Allfunds, business in Canada only. 


3 Data differ from 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, 1967 (Vol. I) because of revisions made after this Report went to 


press. 
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Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1968 and 1969 summary statistics 
of insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Canadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The data 
given are in terms of Canadian dollars, the conversions from the various foreign currencies 
having been made at the book rates of exchange used by the various companies. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31, 
1969 had life insurance in force amounting to $29,239,513,014 in countries outside Canada. 
Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $29,112,595,945; 
the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
outside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $70,760,763,191 
at Dec. 31, 1969, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
Canada, amounted to $100,000,276,205. Thus, over 29 p.c. of the total business in force 
for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 
outside Canada. In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life 
insurance companies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1969, 
Commonwealth and foreign investments in the amount of $4,596,137,561. 


Approximately 74 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 15 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 
approximately 20 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 
other than Canada, and 80 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


11.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 
by Currency, 1968 and 1969. 


1 Included under ‘“‘British West Indies, Bermuda and Jamaica’’. 


1968 1969 
Currency Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
Commonwealth Currencies................. 803,835,069 | 5,172,939,504 955,040,527 | 5,669,918, 200 

Pounds— 

Starlingan. nsenctorcciteawesen ace aie 614, 820, 184 3,950,249, 828 715,310, 352 4,278, 287,215 

Bermudack eae ee. aoe Ae ee Adee eres i 1 2,487, 584 10,921,339 

British West Indies, Bermuda and Jamaica 68,780,745 342,678, 780 8,824, 439 46, 557, 382 

CVDLUS. Sea ee Oe eee ne cette ee — 8,672,836 — 7,485, 038 

BoM G¥o%0..o'-hb: We eeett 4h Ne ae Pay Oe Pe CRA Bare — 83,906,319 — 78,576, 961 
Dollars— 

PASTE GE RA eo in es REN othe Mya ONC ares 62,600 87,060 59, 300 144, 560 

A HAIIAG seen re, note ene coisa roca ee 18,155,769 105,028,118 24,871,060 125,728,916 

Bribwliel Oud mrAaBirsss ae) teers chee a <iaoe ~- 471,495 = 418, 096 

Re repia hy WV est ANGICG en atin cm eiassrarctorte cies S, seen 3 

HIASU CAT DDOaD IAN, tape Apeaensiceee ene ) ’ , , 

UE SOE RS BE sak 5 Sell a ae 99,313,443 | 592,932,441 72,887,263 | 382,179,552 

TVA AG MOORE Ose. deiegenon co ce 39,469,951 221,240, 681 

PLO CONS setae a. Basaran oe SO 2,702,328 31,647,852 5,932,543 35, 189,839 

PAIIRAION Release ceperare is here ne leurlatn, ob eyes Wee aie 2 2 76,957,813 361,966, 654 

DE er FR ae at are See ee opened 6 -— 9,434,351 — 5,006, 688 

SLT faye cet eR Be TRO Oe Tas Gornne bec _— 6,557,717 — 9,544,030 
Kwachas— 

LETT at Fos oat a yarn Aap gn tg SRV eed ah, eee —_— 12,583,540 _— 10,871,244 


2 Unit changed to ‘‘dollar’’ in 1969. 
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11.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Doliars, 
by Currency, 1968 and 1969—concluded. 


1968 1969 
Currency Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
Commonwealth Currencies—concluded 
Rupees— 
CGS Vaya se Bran rea Re i 2 oe + 15,049,020 — 12,661,171 
linia Ayer ta. ts MSE Epes nae. — 1,258, 237 a= 1,153,386 
iPalcis tani cence ven n nccenrce e ey — 511,723 = 407,110 
Shillings— 
Bas PHALLIC Semen preterm rtnto aivenst rors: _ 11,870, 187 _ 11,203,021 
Foreign: Currencies). eo. eee 3, 036,391,741 | 20,767, 793,145 || 3,872,952,116 | 23,442,677, 745 
Bahtsi Glvhailan dl) vance cera. weet — 2,071 — 1,821 
Bolivars (Venezuela).........0000000.0200005 4,340,998 23, 333, 669 970,027 22,227,130 
@olonesi(HiSalvador)pnteein. ca eee. 448 922 3,300,797 — — 
Cordobssi(Nicaracua): ree ene enn -- 1,333 — 1,193 
Dollars (United States of America)......... 2,772,860,331 | 19,065,190, 270 3,629, 147,620 | 21,651,031, 774 
Hranesi (Belgium) a. cece ne en ern eerie — 729 — 550 
‘Birancs(irance))n ee meme cet nou ota eee — 37 _- —- 
Hranesn(swatzenland)manisenr macnn reer: 371,700 482,300 143,400 468, 600 
Guilders (Netherlands)..................... — 125,371 _ 113,416 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)............. 11,043,362 37,908,717 || 12,998, 287 46,773,212 
Key atsnB unis) peromeeen scene ice aiken arya -— 12,731 _- 5,941 
Pesos (Argentina) yresseec cae ones eee — 230, 240 — 145,348 
Pesost(@olomlbiay ere ccstceatec mihi een ee 96,500 37,400 — 36, 200 
Pesosa (Guba ann wprenns cei MAA inane _ 29,678, 490 = 22,255, 568 
Pesos (Dominican Republic)................ 11,603, 131 70,952,472 14,397,271 87,340, 097 
IRESOSHUNTOXI CO) Merete eae ee ae eee -- 3,189,761 — 1, 504, 206 
Resoss(Ebilippines) me noe ee eer es oe 23,060, 249 The Voleoon, 24,407,218 131,573,956 
iPoundsa(sracl) seer hae et eee cette 33,221,903 145,964, 644 | 24,953, 626 137,787,508 
Pounds (Republic of Ireland)................ 31,873,975 166, 426, 598 32,442,041 185,371,354 
Pounds (United Arab Republic)............. — 4,987,215 _ 2,923,091 
andi(SoutkhvAtnica) sane eee ss aay. sar 147,470,670 1,098,934, 760 133, 492, 626 1,153,116, 741 
DoLes (her) Paes eee ee ei ace era — 1,975 — 31 
pVCnn (GD ADAD) oe erratic ao Sa ee ek ee eee — 8 — 8 
Totals eee, ere see lv. es eee ee 3,840, 226,810 | 25,940, 732,649 || 4,827,992,643 | 29,112,595, 945 


Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1969 there were 240 companies registered by the Federal Government to 
transact fire insurance in Canada (82 Canadian, 51 British and 107 foreign). Of these 
companies, 233 (78 Canadian, 49 British and 106 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. In addition, 119 companies were registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (33 Canadian, 8 British and 78 
foreign). Of the companies registered to transact fire and/or casualty insurance, 95 were 
also registered to transact life insurance; 13 of these were registered for fire, life and casualty 
insurance and 82 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. It should also be noted that, 
in addition to the companies registered by the Federal Government to transact casualty 
insurance, there were 31 registered fraternal benefit societies transacting accident and sick- 
ness insurance, of which 29 also transacted life insurance. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Section, with exception of Table 12, 
include only those companies under federal registration. As shown in Table 12, some fire 
and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by companies that are provincially licensed 
only. These companies generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation 
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and many of them are mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a county, 
municipal or parish basis. The table relates to insurance companies only; no data are 


included for fraternal benefit societies. 


12.—Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1968 and 1969 


1968 1969 
Item Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Fire Insurance 
Federally registered companies!............... 311,052, 442 149, 497, 128 339, 465, 103 181,026,365 
PFOVANCIAL LICENSEES 3.5). 2 aode dies sto aecies 48,430,704 21,758,320 47,651, 859 24,785,752 
In province by which incorporated.......... 42,795,623 18, 842, 616 42,604, 954 21,591, 206 
Outside province by which incorporated.... 5,635, 081 2,915,705 5, 046, 905 8,194,546 
Dhloyds; Londons. .e.scer ose sane tee. vere 11,875,959 9, 869, 460 9,953,372 9,385, 766 
Totals, Biren... ccnneen Peace seas 371,359,105 181,124,908 397,070,334 215,197,883 
Casualty Insurance 

Federally registered companies!............... 1,305, 421,023 844, 526,952 1,443,653, 149 991,135, 482 
Pro vanci als tCONSCCR Meh, ts eet ee kere 147, 887, 586 90,657,949 164,410,749 105, 556,911 
In province by which incorporated.......... 130, 802,912 80, 642, 703 142, 947, 188 90,094, 200 
Outside province by which incorporated.... 17, 584, 674 10,015, 246 21, 463, 561 15, 462,711 
bloy'dsy ond ons 2.52.9. ese oad cena seeen doa eetee 54,780,748 40, 286,116 49,523,781 | 33, 827, 297 
Motals) Casualiyice. .ganee see ere 1,508, 089,357 975,471,017 || 1,657,587,679 | 1,130,519,690 
Totals, Fire and Casualty!.......... 1,879, 448,462 | 1,156,595,925 || 2,054,658,013 | 1,345,717,573 


1 Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted from all companies. 


Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


Net premiums written and net claims incurred during each year from 1960 to 1969 
are given in Table 13 and the figures for 1968 and 1969 are classified by province and 
nationality of company in Table 14. 


13.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1960-69 


(Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign 


companies) 
Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Year Written Incurred Year Written Incurred 
during during during during 
Year Year Year Year 
3 $ $ $ 
LITE Thy See tae ey EE Snes 200, 735,958 TOO 25015 460) TOG aes cctaccst at are ataateroete 224,356,436 | 111,570,118 
WUE certian ere tesoh oie tot oie 200, 859, 825 MEVOAS TOLL l) SLOOG Ree rete wc. ai pioue eae roiete 236, 699, 967 120, 452,654 
MHDe eh fasts nxtactowtells a ators 200,768,495 ROG S72 HOB: i ohOO7 ce occas ees este 265, 400,312 124,354, 649 
ROE Sete Peicte a an in nteeatart ki 1OGs 91H. 7801 beor eo ereau, ||’ LOGS cemvelaw steam ole wi oratoes 286,624,901 136, 820,374 
COT he egg AR se Dei DOD. 216.000 Ve LLO B02. 299 W AGGOG se. gedit crete saber torere 315,845, 707 164,808, 137 
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14.—Fire Insurance in Canada classified by Province and by Nationality of Company 
under Federal Registration, 1968 and 1969 


(Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted) 


Canadian Companies 


British Companies 


Foreign Companies 


Year and 
. : Net Net Net Net Net Net 

Province or Territory Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 

Written Incurred Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1968 
INewioundl an ditvstcenandecyasche me ees 1,557,508 652,749 | 1,321,298 736,024 | 1,856,463 427, 595 
Prince Edward Island............... 520,147 Zao 501,038 278,501 255,407 223,078 
INGV ARO COLA Keri cr ccrcide oe clonic 4,658, 186 1,952,565 3,063, 454 1,201,644 2,502, 568 1,416, 493 
INGwalsinins Wickes iene 3,579,935 1,770,545 2,678,417 1,102,546 3,351,091 1,988, 233 
Quebechmetn Cee eeo ee eee aie oe 38,859,079 | 17,573,349 | 20,511,870 | 9,495,123 | 35,702,453 | 18,152,823 
ONCATIO werent ay coarse ee acne 49,805,553 | 23,146,414 | 22,170,164 | 11,549,684 | 44,438,933 | 20,909,677 
Manitobathas. ce enma et omnortn aseiee 6,942, 486 3,754, 666 2,031,428 2,265,512 3,304,915 1,795,892 
Saskatchewan ncaenemee ene nee 4,533,028 1,663, 881 1,069, 303 830, 060 2,172,918 955, 285 
AID OrUa s ever: heteer ot atime ats cence 9,427,137 3,753, 654 3,622,984 1,517,056 6, 223, 558 3,198,716 
BritishiColumbiaweureiae eee 13,129,511 | 6,238,674 | 6,622,180 | 3,515,691 | 13,682,428 | 6,906,636 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 297, 502 85,026 334,444 84,555 325,056 101,049 
Canada, 1968....::......... 133,310,072 | 60,845,260 | 63,926,580 | 32,576,396 |113,815,790 | 56,075,472 
1969 

NewLoundland aereencenre caer ils SOOT 1,177,584 | 1,347,688 969,250 | 2,024,409 762,097 
Prince Edward Island............... 548,815 291,357 532,405 317,414 281,512 143,747 
INGVAISCOUIaN een ocr ee eee 5,293, 104 2,211,519 3,219,982 1,483, 060 3,021,989 1,143,330 
iINe@ web runs wicks me nme mien are 4,198, 723 2,117,993 2,684, 036 1,746, 852 2,907, 102 1,632,205 
QelbeC wearin ekrcricrensien nce 41,421,098 | 21,646,216 | 21,756,048 | 12,648,017 | 38,891,006 | 21,143,243 
QODEATION pee re heen e Mine. a eee 54,294,117 | 25,345,849 | 23,728,799 | 10,712,926 | 50,341,595 | 23,764,105 
Nianitobamen metre tetera. teen 7,278,480 | 4,788,891 | 2,270,584 | 2,042,493 | 4,151,688 | 2,396,353 
Saskatchewan serene ceria ye ees 4,598,912 2,363,171 1,027,173 617, 546 2,101,504 1,312,481 
PAID ErGa aetna ew amie cok on tee 10,628,942 7,518, 469 3,582,825 2,469, 764 6, 563, 063 3,570,726 
British: Columbian nee eid ee 15,206,737 | 8,051,219 | 6,708,447 | 4,144,331 | 15,857,220 | 10,498,584 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 375,674 1,092,528 379,476 428, 702 382,134 474,343 
Canada, 19692.5...00.-..5 20: 145,704,473 | 76,604,796 | 67,237,458 | 37,580,355 |126,523,172 | 66,841,214 


Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 15 to 17, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual report Fire Losses in Canada prepared 
by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 
included in these figures, in 1968 amounted to $2,203,703 from 1,378 fires; average federal 
losses for the period 1959-68 amounted to $4,231,769 from an annual average of 1,821 fires. 


15.—Statistics of Fire Losses, 1959-68 


(Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses) 


Federal losses, not 


Wear a Fires Property ae se hs Venn Fires Property - vem a 

eported Loss Capital, Eire Reported Loss Capita | Fire 

No. $ $ No. No. $ $ No. 

1959. 84,241 | 124,532,238 teal, EXO) |) I sao ones 75,306 | 148,376,961 rhetp 603 
1960 Sate Atos. t 79,611 | 129,327,288 7.24 566) FP 1OG5seere oes 68,432, | 144,179,977 Teod 589 
LOGI 2 terres sien 83,706 128, 262,047 7.03 556 L966. Sees 68, 463 162,718,013 8.17 578 
1962 See wise 85,585 140, 144, 648 7.55 626 LOGT eet 65,941 162,370,992 7.96 681 
1963. acme: 83,027 | 154,051,629 8.15 Bos li S68 eee 64,657 | 166,703,354 8.04 654 


The provincial property losses given in Table 16 include both insured and uninsured 


losses. 
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16.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1964-68 
(Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses) 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Province or Territory : 
Fires Property Loss per 
Property Loss Reported Loss Capita 
$ $ $ $ No. 3 
Newfoundland.......... 1,249,077 | 1,008,886 | 12,755,810 767,777 556 | 1,603,224 3.16 
Prince Edward Island. . 490,172 829,417 885, 967 743 , 167 433 798, 809 7.26 
Nova Scotia............ 3,896,713 3,627,629 5,078,418 5,595, 602 2,092 4,960, 289 6.53 
New Brunswick........ 4,285,010 3,766,380 5,914, 333 3,476,562 1,221 4,331,661 6.94 
Cuiahees corres ws cen 50,101,705 | 50,677,285 | 44,776,585 | 45,020,939 20,169 | 47,971,987 8.09 
(Ort ty (ie ae a ane 48,930,025 | 49,226,951 | 44,786,691 | 55,827,990 22,007 | 57,844,479 7.92 
Manitobive) ascites 6, 4388, 740 6, 155, 707 7,362,495 6,020,027 3,409 8,614, 608 8.87 
Saskatchewan.......... 5,329,669 4,087,775 3,786,903 5,142,078 1,944 3,965, 733 4.13 
NI DEB Ab... ct Stein Bawa 11,560, 866 9,997,323 | 12,005,858 | 17,618,843 5,505 | 14,353,838 9.41 
British Columbia...... .| 14,985,863 | 14,137,784 | 23,145,579 | 21,490,053 7,010 | 21,116,971 10.52 
Yukon and Northwest 
Merritories. jac... 1,109,121 664,840 2,219,374 667, 954 311 1,141,755 24.82 
Canada........ 148,376,961 |144,179,977 |162,718,013 | 162,370,992 64,657 |166,703,354 8.04 
17.Fire Losses, by Type of Property and Cause of Fire, 1966-68 
(Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses) 
1966 1967 1968 
Type of Property and : 
Reported Cause of Fire Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Type of Property 
LES VALS. Aan ee a ee oe 47,554 | 41,040,560 45,245 | 42,012,923 44,117 45,372,597 
Ml Greniillo.mes cP ts kp e 4,092 | 33,613,815 3,994 | 46,879,649 4,025 40,167,813 
DID it Ce AA re ciate « Phot aksrce ene 6,117 | 16,138,668 5,919 | 14,849,517 5, 746 16,748,773 
INES ACHING sen et eters < cictere lanes 1,313 | 36,527,870 1,639 | 24,417,208 1,508 25,448, 766 
Institutional and assembly.......... 1,245 | 11,736,416 1,227 | 11,582,284 1,146 12,410,127 
INIRRCEHANGOUS IT | ioe cn bce oes tiene okereke 8,142 | 23,660,684 7,917 | 22,629,411 8,115 26,555, 278 
Wotalsien ec icr ceo 68,463 |162,718,013 65,941 |162,370,992 64,657 | 166,703,354 
Reported Cause 
Smokers’ carelessness..............- 22,140 | 6,447,369 20,675 | 9,833,567 18, 441 8,488,964 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 
DITION ee aN. coy PMT oe nein ict 3,881 7,882,082 3,768 | 10,342,961 3,896 9,052,465 
Electrical wiring and appliances..... 8,554 | 19,848,994 9,109 | 20,087,534 9,048 | 22,337,635 
MMR Le neset te. cae carte cok ciisiairsys 2,392 2,664,474 2,329 2,880,188 2,372 3,012,999 
Defective and overheated chimneys 
BUENOS ee ccte at cee atone se 1,335 | 2,174,857 985 | 1,665,129 1,055 1,094,291 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires...... 1116) 1,137,888 1,114 2,556,985 1,258 1,696, 440 
Petroleum and its products.......... 1,854 5,510,739 1,857 9,815, 832 1,813 7,587,674 
Lights, other than electric........... 1,550 3,539,591 1,382 2,769, 554 1,385 3,828,789 
UNIT Here ae aos oa ae ees 2,407 3,209, 264 2,739 2,832,180 2,929 2,629,103 
Ree ON: FOOLR ete wielein ns a:ha-nielets aisles 329 996, 710 175 284, 251 208 363,970 
MORNE MITCH) ciet oan dooce aah ents 508 5,124,982 585 1,643, 627 604 2,682,701 
Spontaneous ignition................. 355 2,910,064 429 2,272,565 386 2,789, 480 
Cen IA TISTI oi 9 Ft stare 2% tee ee 1,091 5,270,992 1,103 8,098,413 1,268 9,711,868 
Miscellaneous known causes (explo- 
sions, fireworks, friction, hot grease 
or metal, steam or hot water pipes, 
ROEASN Np Pte ies oust snl Na oe as aH 9,193 | 20,540,024 9,353 | 14,268,830 10,542 13,902,946 
BETORTVOON TNs. 2 cere cscs stata iniith <0 RS jore pte 11,758 | 75, 459, 983 10,338 | 73,019,376 9, 452 77,524,029 


Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada 


under Federal Registration 


by Companies 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 18. These figures relate 
only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 
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18.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1968 and 1969 


Nore.—Excluding marine insurance for which a certificate of registration is not required. Less all reinsurance 


for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


Year and 
Class of Insurance 


Machinery:2n%ccn- «scenes 
Crediteeeeeerone ter criccee. 
Harthquakensanechiees snare 
FExplosiOncrrey eiovaesieeiee 
IHOLerVin ec eee ae 
Guarantee— 

Bidelitiy grcsccct sits siete 

RILMELNA cose cudnaagobebanr 


Inland transportation....... 
Liability— 
Public liability........... 
Employers’ liability..... 
WivestOCkMen anon causes sk 5 
Mortgage @iisrereracrysed tel Geter 


NESS ee eee tee 
Personal property.......... 
Plater lassie. chitin: bork 
Realipropertyanee amc cete 
Sprinkler leakage........... 


WAIT CralG Mane nem uci aceite ate 
ATICOIO DIG Hares nere 
Boiler— 

Bojlerteren sec cect he ae 


Creditre. eer ete ere 


dps MON, soto ekeasumdoaosd 
MOrgeryAee een ce en ne 


Inland transportation....... 
Liability— 
Publichiabilatysee esses 
Employers’ liability...... 
Livestock enn cr aeemon ts 
Mortgages aes pac ceacnt a 
Personal accident and sick- 
NESS eee Seetickets 
Personal property.......... 
iRlateig ass: erent eee 
Realipropertiy... 20.000. 
Sprinkler leakage.......... 


VW ihitelMihai\.soscteneaacenaase 


Totals, 1969........ 


’ : Premiums Claims 
Premiums Written Earned Incuried 
Canadian British Foreign cheval All All 
Companies | Companies | Companies Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
682,549 6,811,062 4,973,215 12, 466 , 826 11,823,471 5,706, 267 
332,658,275 | 114,422,471 | 200,557, 284 647,638,030 639,545,871 | 414,609,171 
4,358, 812 1,024,128 3,182,973 8,565,913 8,615,109 2,787,921 
2,191,114 509 , 887 1,557,677 4,258,678 4,328,923 1,442,619 
323,080 — 699,048 1,022,128 1,010,945 311,073 
25,812 40,440 35,009 101,261 98,438 2,202 
— — 90 90 90 —2 
90,098 11,399 27,457 128, 954 160, 584 15,881 
2,926,655 971,345 3,427,033 7,325,033 7,112,987 3,642,813 
6,898, 486 1,020,695 11,686, 826 19, 606,007 19,358,021 1,943,145 
653 , 279 214,419 3,100,953 3,968, 651 3,968,985 1,142,349 
2,714,269 | 1,814,248 | 6.417.703 10,946,220 10,675,598 | 4,751,369 
27,125,735 12,721,648 22,667,938 62,515,321 60,047,782 34,025,099 
3,279,330 3,239,024 1,593,764 8,112,118 8,323,298 4,460,041 
70,187 148,360 171,737 390, 284 354,666 170,141 
802,507 — — 802,507 465,555 8,893 
214,151,043 6,583,715 | 180,063,543 400,798,301 397,497,555 | 307,465,878 
25,895,133 | 16,579,071 | 29,712,968 72,187,172 69,099,288 | 35,837,518 
1,735,794 849, 980 1,015,635 3,601,409 3,624, 967 2,084,899 
1,012,977 1,046,411 1,870,145 3,929,533 3,017,580 1,511,934 
— = — — 100 28 
4,773,797 2,250, 163 3,546,798 10,570,758 10,308,013 6,122,701 
— — 215, 270 215,270 197,104 — 
404 _ 3,633 4,037 4,037 1,000 
717,756 175 96,780 814,711 704,636 332,252 
633,087,092 | 170,258,641 | 476,623,479 | 1,279,969,212 | 1,260,843,553 | 828,375,192 
446 , 302 8,863, 181 6, 232, 696 15,542,179 14, 826,638 12,569, 667 
371,793,542 | 124,917,416 | 283,221,720 729,932,678 696,684,177 | 498, 165,338 
5,135, 187 1,286,616 4,119, 553 10,541,356 9,997,376 3,032,185 
2,889,341 541, 219 2,243,313 5,673,873 5,148,089 1,978,102 
488, 546 = 770,835 1,259, 381 1,221,002 465,495 
57,012 68,901 89,074 214, 987 185, 442 2,264 
= ca 90 90 90 4 
118, 657 24,452 19,792 162,901 139,933 33, 288 
3,531,015 875,649 4,085,337 8,492,001 8,139,346 4,606, 555 
7,481,621 1,103, 467 12,035,198 20,570,281 19,734,306 3, 252, 883 
577, 866 434, 637 3,189,630 4,202,133 4,199,751 2,933, 168 
2,973,105 1,715,208 8,573,476 13, 261, 789 12,606,941 7,801,308 
31,675, 462 13,714,819 23,952, 820 69,343,101 65,814, 083 38, 033, 847 
3,370,838 3,630,745 1,635, 182 8,636, 765 8,620,357 4,098,689 
104,670 193, 830 309,178 607,678 504,744 296, 201 
555, 110 _— — 555,110 500,321 3,524 
220,794, 445 6,344,090 | 192,180,986 419,319,521 418,938,245 | 333,422,615 
29,357,869 | 16,869,162 | 34,550,655 80,777, 686 77,505,463 | 48,964,037 
2,128, 267 927, 262 1,131, 859 4; 187,388 3,972,885 2,439,574 
1,568,070 1,669,041 2,654,872 5,891,983 4,895, 443 3,611,774 
5,351,707 2,394, 441 3,645, 347 11,391,495 11, 209, 233 7,029,591 
_ _ 134,217 134,217 125,558 = 
670 = 6,033 6,703 6,703 3,387 
600,121 79 33,835 634,035 734,307 173,982 
690,949,423 | 185,574,215 | 534,815,693 | 1,411,339,331 | 1,365, 705,504 | 972,917,423 
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Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 19 and 20 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 
acted by companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign com- 
panies apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, 
the assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 
total business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 


19.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies 
and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 


Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1967-69. 


Assets and Liabilities 1967 1968 1969 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 

PRO GRIASSCUS 2 tere eo ie ang TAS are ibe eee ae eo Ooo ee IC eS 1,099,008,731 | 1,216,430,637 | 1,294,981,998 
LEO SMe 2 det lulls sate PEER ae ok: Os oe Tc 5 otra ee eae 635,905,176 688, 513, 896 732,602,551 
Bois rr Pe ey etre, heen erento atari acetone tia ates 199,769,018 239,612,756 265, 304, 801 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale....................05- 43,623,705 55,421, 429 63, 226, 704 
TARE G STIG Rae 37 os Re Ghee BORSA EH ODO AOE Cec an OR oor caer 17,307,780 18,507, 032 18,065, 479 
Ges ee rire teehee eine S(t eh ae BE ds, ace cmavitis ere tovantterar 60, 486, 791 55,315,878 47,483, 767 
Investment income, due and accrued...............0eeeeeeeee 9,489,497 10,844,313 11,929,314 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 103,585, 492 116,309,093 125,366, 893 
NC LSISSCUS eee te ope Ee Cre eta iaen nein rot etre 63,875,772 64, 430,696 79,320,651 
Adjustment for excess of book value over market value....... —35, 034,500 —32,524, 456 —48, 268, 162 

TRATES BESTT ETD Cate 6 aera) ie Saree ARIS tet Pe AEs ec il J at 799,514,355 875,154, 998 942,437,347 
Reserve ton UNCATREE Premuiuis te 9 vests oes eco eft waite eae efeles 285,115,011 302,865,325 328, 296,679 
NACIDION AL POC Val CHOLVIES: oe Ao ete o caimiore ces. a-ctacetetasecorarars alas 10,631,519 12,712,340 15, 142,080 
PTO mislON LOT UN VAI ClLALINS mis, vase on atreni comr cic een cee nero 333,121,170 383, 828,046 429. 246,942 
Investment, contingency or general reserves.............---+- 27,057,543 31,353,576 27,784,798 
(Oya sare VEN ov ti Cones Aerie Seton RIS oA & oe eth A pret Oona 143, 589, 112 144,395,711 141,966, 848 

AER UOC KS NAICS re tiets ree oCin siete soraiae Po uso aia oaaanitlels 53,127,198 53, 382,386 56, 221, 836 

Amount transferred from other funds..............000cceeeeee: 17,964,175 23,560,537 27,281,899 

“SHLD BS 5 SIS SRA wero ACRE INE PEE BO ae OnE re OR coe cco ee 228,403, 0038 264,332,716 269,040,916 

British Companies! 

EAS SRUCH PDR GE Et EV = SA A Se OC oe ee oie Secret 402, 464,629 423,827,846 430,336, 106 
RS TES ene PERN ee gee tee ach hie ner koe eT FO Se 271,025,413 271,777,002 268, 767, 290 
SOCK serene aie eet Oy Bn Os We SE ed NS Sa ee 51,241,576 67,491,368 71, 499,378 
Mortguge loans and agreements of sale.................0-2005 5, 239, 478 6,198,407 7,958, 454 
RISEN OES a eo Re REED Op ee EE CE 2,756,973 2,764,314 2,357,326 
CTESEE 8 pa ly 1 ee i ad aoe Mile EA, Soe en RR 13,928, 593 18,151,115 15,915,064 
Investment income, due and accrued..............00cccceeee 3,411,641 3,542,385 4,404,990 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums.......... 42,030, 286 41,933, 262 45,025,211 
MO ECNEAASE LO nee Of ete Neate re nacsintate cist nice teisints seen mse iki, Sie 12,830, 669 11,969,993 14,408,393 

PAA sOS AIL CAMA Aas er ae eet Ne, he eo cic ieencress eine cme 275,493, 727 280, 041, 296 299,803,935 
FVESCEV.C TOF TMICATHEG POMMUUMIS ga... osc. « vate sire vese eines emiere ees 120, 453, 858 119, 774, 288 124,067,575 
PAI EIOUAL POY LESCLV ES. se ks<unees oe nimies von se reece wee 1,220, 199 1,540, 589 1,401,627 
EPO inion AORN PAL CLAIMS ote nak tepie ciiescrare tana crete oreees Pisie a 129,928,919 137,217,924 150, 568, 783 
Rp REELED ESLYEREULERS Ste teen Mra Nea arctccste coe ore ee ie iccietevoseia ee hints us sana ects 23,890,751 21,508,495 23,765,950 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada.................... 126,970,902 143,786,550 130,532,171 

Foreign Companies‘ 
SMES E SIS SE MANERA So folers ct alee neeie naa ropes ocr de Nime 4 nee Bias cas 757, 931,778 828, 020, 624 900,395, 710 
PRN a aoe ae NE Le Ba alta ae where io oe ce wiv owe Slap RIE Sas Visigte 568,410,527 625, 068, 622 668, 932,630 
TGS ME RE SL I ee ER a Dae 35,316,879 37,035,470 47,611, 232 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale.............000eeee0e 2,051,488 2,018,386 2,244,224 


1 Business in and out of Canada. 2 At book values. The amount, if any, by which the total book value 
‘of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value is shown separately as a deduction to assets. 
* Including guarantee fund. 4 Business in Canada only. 6 At market values, 
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19.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies 
and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1967-69—concluded. 


Assets and Liabilities 1967 1968 1969 


Foreign Companies—concluded 


Assets in Canada—concluded 


RRGATIES GAGE We vice fect ocn ieee RRS PRP vio chine 5, 608, 386 7,247,800 7,521,843 
OTST NR. of st aria al ac ce rh a ga dee BR ny ha RP ec ka SD 35,681,296 37,481,088 38,248,615 
Investment income, due and accrued..................22.+--- 8,613,986 10,178,414 12,495,111 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums.......... 60, 623, 182 75, 780, 433 83,397,905 
Other assets dee ae te A ORC r iis, tinh oe Ren St eee 41,626,034 33,210,411 39,944, 150 
Liabilitiessin' Canada). ote ccnretn fonts bak eee 552,090, 607 6090, 488, 835 691, 691, 635 
Reserve for unearned premiumsS...................00eeeeeeeee 240, 682,923 261,821,986 288, 985, 093 
‘Additionalpolicy resenviess aaa ee cee ee eee 13,606, 447 15,107,870 16,291,170 
Provision torunpardiclaims ene eer ener eee rine 235,775, 651 269, 262,640 319, 425,055 
Other abilities ee eee et Ree ec ee eee ee eee 62,025, 586 54, 296,339 66,990,317 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 205,841,171 227,531,789 208,704,075 


20.—Underwriting Account and Analysis of Surplus of Canadian Companies and Under- 
writing Account and Investment Income in Canada of British and Foreign Companies 
Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federa! Registration, 1968 and 1969. 


Item 1968 1969 


Canadian Companies 
(In and out of Canada) 


Underwriting Account— 


Underveritingancomeserrnedc ci sacyste cinerea eT sien reo ee ee 823,717,124 899,174,725 
Less disbursements: 
Glaimstineurred epee eee ree eee rn ere ie tne rode ccerene renter 539, 414,039 622,705, 155 
@ommussionsiandigeneralexpensesa maa) eat ae eens 247,410, 667 280,990, 360 
Premiumutaxeslicences:and\iecase shite tee eee ae ane Son eee 19,514,371 21,574,745 
Dividendsito policyholders wacossetec met oe hiaie breathes slemtionionic tt 9,057,598 7, 153, 682 
Wnderwritine gainvor LOses(—=))ee aa et ee ee eee Eee ee ee 8,320,449 —33, 249,217 


Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 


Underwriting gain Omlosst(—) eet es ies ann reenter atari 8,320,449 —33, 249,217 
NINVeEStIMment IMCO EM) Coe ee ea y = cate ser ee te, tern, trate Oe ee an Tne RE ee er eee 52,786, 264 60, 163, 101 
Otherinvestinent account utemsper tie acns ae eek ca erdetieieretar tier aenn es 2,534,529 —14, 271,978 
TCOM CCAX CS La metrr rare ee Tae rE ee ear En ee ae aa: —18, 650,327 —7,126, 853 
Divadencisptos hATehOLdersce eee eer ee ee he ce TR hie ater —7,915,134 —8,703, 412 
OtHersurplus tema era etre ee cre ucie eaeect ot ecroreee eee —5, 146, 438 2,253, 611 
premiumron eapitalistockor surplus pald Inv eeeeeere ete eeeioee tioene neni 182,740 5, 869, 000 
IN CKERSE UN BUTPLUS tasers coerce ere te tees eed rene ee ere Ere 32,112,083 4,934, 257 


British Companies 


Underwriting Account in Canada— ’ 
Wnderwniting incomerearned Warman eonescike nee ec akce bine eare nia ma eeeecieteisae eee 234,645, 495 248, 880, 882 
Less disbursements: 
Glatms incurred eer tects ee eee ea ee eas ae eee 134, 654,533 161,005, 836 
(@ommiussions:and. general. expenses... ener e eee eh eee 87,982,748 92,667, 922 
Premium) taxes licences:and fees t..; yacac se tee ae tines eo ceo erases 5,582,161 6, 025, 183 
Dividends:to policy bolders2 acc. eve teense eee ee = ate iced ermine ene sree 8,986 16, 603 
Underwritingseaintomlossh (=) sees nan cote esteem ike tomes a 6,417,067 —10, 834,612 
Tnicome taxes! yey e) Sees Satan oe: NOt eicreled ORI Pon nba arlene ersten ome iere 346,312 1,416,473 


Investment iniCome...cc.cc eee eee eee ater onacre ci I TT ene ane 16, 416, 068 18,847,115 
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20.—Underwriting Account and Analysis of Surplus of Canadian Companies and Under- 
writing Account and Investment Income in Canada of British and Foreign Companies 
{der eet Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration, 1968 and 1969— 
conciudea. 


Item 1968 1969 


Foreign Companies 


Underwriting Account in Canada— 


inete rw TAINS TNCOMEICATTICN Satire Toki Gas cn eneiwelccs wie ices DOT Ne ciate cto tice 569, 711,805 634,021, 130 
Less disbursements: 
RO PATIIAS AV CHEEOC gotta B Nec rc Aen a sleiad eee PAW crate STS cee eM KIG Fash ec HORNS 360, 180, 827 437,161,517 
Commissions ana: general expenses. .oe. nesses ces serene ne nc ees 170, 684,384 193, 964,393 
IPFErMUIuAxes «LICENCES ANAUCES . sho bie Sache eae ak eee en cleo te 13,559,616 15,161,702 
TICS LOOM CY HOLGETS seeped cist er ptdohel were © cee eleks cheats eee 3,628, 459 6,921,051 
Underwriting gain or loss (—) 21,658,519 —19, 187,533 
Income IEGETe cigs Sahat abb Sciatic only 36 Doric y Gblegugnodsinate dncoti 9, 822,967 5, 867, 659 
Ves RTE RGN COMIC Se ets s sory aine. wort os oat ean oeset Si csscomin ein ear eters 37,670, 223 44,383,356 


Section 3.—Government Insurance 


Federal Government Insurance 


In recent years, various insurance schemes have been adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment or undertaken co-operatively by the federal and provincial governments. Informa- 
tion on unemployment insurance, hospital insurance, veterans insurance, export credit 
insurance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, 
Foreign Trade, etc. 


Deposit Insurance.—During 1967, deposit insurance became available through the 
formation, by SC 1967, c. 71, of the Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation. The Corpora- 
tion was established to provide, for the benefit of persons having deposits with a member of 
the Corporation, insurance against the loss of deposits up to a maximum of $20,000 for 
any one depositor. 


Membership in the Deposit Insurance Corporation is obligatory for chartered banks, 
Quebec savings banks and those federally incorporated loan and trust companies that 
accept deposits from the public. Provincially incorporated loan and trust companies that 
accept deposits from the public are eligible to apply for membership if they have the consent 
of the province of incorporation. 


The definition of deposits, as set out in the general by-law of the Corporation, might be 
summarized as money received by a member institution that is repayable on demand or 
notice and money that is repayable on a fixed date not more than five years after the date on 
which the money is received. Deposits not payable in Canada or in Canadian currency are 
not insured. 


Provincial Government Insurance* 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, a Crown cor- 
poration established by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944, commenced 
business in May 1945. It deals in all types of insurance other than sickness and life. The 
aim of the legislation is to provide residents of the province with low-cost insurance de- 
signed for their particular needs. ates are based on loss experience in Saskatchewan only 
and the surplus is invested, to the extent possible, within the province. Premium income 
for 1969 amounted to $14,780,063 and earned surplus to $727,075. The total amount 
made available to the Saskatchewan Government Finance Office from 1945 to Dec. 31, 


* Prepared by the provincial authorities concerned. 
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1969 was $8,618,479. Assets at the latter date were $41,202,657, of which $17,900,000 
was invested in bonds and debentures issued by the Province of Saskatchewan and by 
Saskatchewan schools, municipalities and hospitals. Independent insurance agents, num- 
bering 591, sell government insurance throughout the province. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, administered by the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment Insurance Office on behalf of the provincial government, provides a comprehensive 
automobile accident insurance plan for the protection of the public in this province. Premi- 
ums paid by motorists create a fund from which benefits are paid in the event of death, 
injuries and damages sustained in automobile accidents. Any surplus over payments is 
used to increase benefits, reduce premiums, or absorb deficits in periods of high accident 
frequency. The surplus is not transferable to the general operations of the Saskatchewan 
Government Insurance Office, nor is any surplus credited to the provincial government. 
The plan provides for public lability insurance, with an inclusive limit of $35,000 for bodily 
injury and property damage, as well as comprehensive and collision coverage subject to a 
$200 deductible for private passenger cars. Rates vary from $5 a year for older farm trucks 
to $94 for late-model private passenger cars, and also vary for other types of motor vehicles 
depending on size and usage. From the inception of the Act in 1946 to Dec. 31, 1969, more 
than $167,000,000 was paid in claims. 


The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, under contract with the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Natural Resources, offers insurance to farmers covering damage to 
unharvested crops by certain wildlife such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, bear 
and antelope. 


Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Office Librarian, 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates (1) to the Alberta General Insurance Company, in 
which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and (2) to the Life Insurance Company 
of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch of the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides for 
the election of two policyholder directors. Although both companies are Crown corpora- 
tions, they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue and be 
sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 
It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act and the Alberta Crop Insurance Act 
are administered by the Alberta Hail and Crop Insurance Corporation and each contains a 
clause exempting its operations from the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act. 


Further information on provincial insurance matters may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, Alta. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—DEFENCE* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vii of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The control and management of all matters relating to national defence, the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board are the responsibility of the Minister of 
National Defence; the duties and functions relating to civil emergency operations in peace 
and war have also been assigned to the Department of National Defence, with the Canadian 
Forces undertaking the role. 


The Canadian Forces Reorganization Act, which came into force on Feb. 1, 1968, 
“unified’”’ the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air 
Force into a single service called the Canadian Armed Forces. 


Effective Aug. 1, 1964, the Headquarters of the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force were integrated to form a single Canadian Forces 
Headquarters (CFHQ) under a single Chief of Defence Staff. The role of CFHQ is to 
provide military advice to the Minister of National Defence, the Chief of Personnel, the 
Chief of Technical Services and the Comptroller General, who are responsible for advising 
and supporting the Chief of Defence Staff in matters relating to their assigned spheres of 
activity. The Defence Research Board conducts research relating to the defence of 
Canada and also undertakes the development of or improvements in materiel. 


The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister, assisted by an Associate 
Deputy Minister, maintains a continuing review and control over the financial aspects of 
operational policy, logistics, and personnel and administration. Each of three Assistant 
Deputy Ministers administers a division of the Deputy Minister’s Branch responsible for 
Manpower, Logistics and Finance. Also responsible to the Deputy Minister are the Judge 
Advocate General, the Departmental Secretary and the Director General of Information 
Services. 

The Defence Council meets at regular intervals to consider and advise on major policy 
matters. The Council consists of: the Minister of National Defence as Chairman; the 
Deputy Minister of National Defence, the Chief of Defence Staff, the Chairman of the 


* Prepared by the Director General, Information Services, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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Defence Research Board and the Vice Chief of Defence Staff as members; and a Secretary. 
The Branch Chiefs at CFHQ, the Vice Chairman of the Defence Research Board and the 
Associate and Assistant Deputy Ministers are associated members. 


Liaison in Other Countries 


The Chief of Defence Staff, who is the Canadian Military Representative to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for advice on all NATO military matters and 
acts as a military adviser to the Government and to Canadian delegations to NATO.* 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, Canada 
also maintains: (1) the Canadian Defence Liaison Staff London, representing the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board in Britain, the Commander of which is the 
principal military adviser to the Canadian High Commission in London; (2) the Canadian 
Defence Liaison Staff Washington, representing the Canadian Armed Forces and the Defence 
Research Board in the United States, the Commander of which is the principal military 
adviser to the Canadian Ambassador in Washington, and is the Canadian National Liaison 
Representative to the Supreme Commander, Allied Command Atlantic (SACLANT) Head- 
quarters; two logistic liaison units are also located in the United States; (3) in Brussels, a 
Canadian member of the NATO Military Committee in Permanent Session, a Military 
Adviser to the Canadian Permanent Representative to the North Atlantic Council and also 
a Canadian National Military Representative to SHAPE; and (4) Canadian Forces Attachés 
in various countries throughout the world. In addition, a number of defence matters of 
concern to both Canada and the United States are considered by the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence, which provides advice on such matters to the respective governments. 


Rates of Pay Issuable to the Canadian Forces 


The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in the former three services is on a 
uniform basis. Tables 1, 2 and 3 contain the monthly rates of pay for officers and men of 
the Regular Force effective Jan. 1, July 1 or Oct. 1, 1970. 


* Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on p. 189. 


1.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Officers of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
Effective Jan. 1, July 1 or Oct. 1, 1970 


Annual Incentive Pay Categories 


Rank Basic 


1 2 3 4 5 12 


6 7 8 9 w | a 


GENERAL OFFICERS OTHER THAN Mepicat, DrenTAL or Leqaat! 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ 


Brigadier-General........ 1,910] 1,940] 1,970} 2,000] 2,030 
Major-General............ 2,180) 2, Lc! 2.210) 2250) 2. 
Lieutenant-General....... 2,390] 2,440] 2,490] ... owe 


Mepicau OFFIceRs? 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ 


Captain teeta oir neem ctele 1,150) 1,225) 1,295} 1,365) 1,485) 1,495) 1,555 
Majoniicetesacttaterk eek 1,575} 1,640] 1,705) 1,770] 1,835] 1,900} ... 
Lieutenant-Colonel........ 1,840] 1,900) 1,960) 2,020] ... coe 
Colonelt ee sen rence 2,020) 2,075) 2,130) ... 
Brigadier-General........ 27185) 2,285) 2,285 

Major-General............ 2,490! ... BOE 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Officers of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
Effective Jan. 1, July 1 or Oct. 1, 1970—concluded 


Annual Incentive Pay Categories 


1,280] 1,300 


Rank Basic 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
DENTAL OFFICERS? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
RAGAN. waren esas sawn 1,125] 1,190] 1,255] 1,320] 1,385] 1,435} 1,485 
Pe eS eee 1,385] 1,445] 1,505] 1,565) 1,625] 1,685]... 
Lieutenant-Colonel........ 1,695] 1,750] 1,805] 1,860] ... ae 
OLoneN ae iy hs. tes cco sls 1,800} 1,870] 1,940] 2,010| ... sas 
Brigadier-General........ 2,170} 2,240)... - 
LEGat OFFICERS? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BN GULONAT tas «sc wre e Seitiele ws 654]... is wee sis 
GEA oe co's wreis here (ers a ereie 791 836 881 926 971 bee she aoe 
NERA OR RS tes Se a asses 1,075} 1,120} 1,165) 1,210} 1,255) 1,300} 1,345) 1,375] 1,405 
Lieutenant-Colonel........ 1,440] 1,510} 1,580) 1,650} 1,720) 1,790) ... nite nan 
OIONEL Hs Rie eee ince es 1,890] 1,970] 2,050] ... ane wee 
Brigadier-General........ 2,170] 2,280] ... OAS ie 
OFFICERS OTHER THAN Prtors, Navicators, Fiicut ENGInEpRS, Mepicat, 
DENTAL OR LEGAL’ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Second Lieutenant........ 400} ... ase as ee a “ee oes os Ses ae ase 
PNGMLeH ANGI.) Sekce lc.ee 5.0 525} 565| 605) 645) 680) 715) 730) 745) 760) 775} 790) 805 
Lieutenant commissioned 
from the ranks.......... 785| 800) 815) 830) 845) ... ua a Rios ae as 
Cantain. 80 Pi fene aaccnaes 830} 855] 880) 905) 930) 955) 970) 985} 1,000} 1,015} 1,080 
MAIO. cite dsukems castes 1,095} 1,120) 1,145} 1,170) 1,195) 1,215) 1,235] 1,255) ... nee ax 
Lieutenant-Colonel........ 1,310} 1,345] 1,380} 1,415) 1,450} 1,475) 1,500] ... 30° cas 
Binlonelats .oacccrcreae eich seis 1,685) 1,675) 1,715] 1,755) 1,790) 1,825) ... 
Pinors? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ACHLCHAN Ufc sncclareo. rors ieesce 680| 720| 760) 800} 835} 870} 900) 9380) 945} 960} 975) 990 
Lieutenant commissioned 
from the ranks.......... 955} 970) 985] 1,000) 1,015) ... sea na as os ses 
SR DTAIN sa sor eis as aes ose a 995} 1,025] 1,055) 1,085] 1,115) 1,145} 1,170) 1,195) 1,220] 1,240] 1,260 
ILE A ss ok See eee ek eee 1,270) 1,295) 1,320} 1,345} 1,370) 1,390) 1,410} 1,480] ... cod Are 
Lieutenant-Colonel........ 1,440] 1,475) 1,510) 1,545) 1,580) 1,605) 1,630) ... Se me 
glonele Ges acdeinees cece 1,685| 1,725] 1,765) 1,805] 1,840) 1,875) ... Bee 
NaviGators? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Lieutenant..............+- 665} 705| 745} 785) 820} 855) 885] 910) 925} 940) 955) 970 
Lieutenant commissioned 
from the ranks.......... 900 915} 930] 945) 960) ... vas 2G a Ere vee 
@Maptain. 2... Mieco 955 985| 1,015] 1,045} 1,075) 1,105] 1,130] 1,155] 1,180} 1,200) 1,220 
MGSO inafolla ops Ce Ioye Va t0\< 1,170| 1,195) 1,220} 1,245] 1,270) 1,290] 1,310} 1,330) ... oe 25 
Lieutenant-Colonel........ 1,375] 1,410) 1,445) 1,480} 1,515) 1,540) 1,565) ... a Ree 
SROMENIOL sh etc eine nieise%nisie:e 1,685] 1,725] 1,765) 1,805] 1,840] 1,875) ... Abs 
Furcut ENGINEERS! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
REUSOTIATIY, 524.0 « Delatne aoa 90 600/ 640] 680} 720) 755) 790} 805) 820] 835} 850) 865) 880 
Lieutenant commissioned 
from the ranks.......... 860} 875] 890) 905} 920) ... re <a Be hae oe 
MPO CELIS » ou J.0 ainie'a!s'sieis'a'sle 5. 905 930 955 980} 1,005) 1,030} 1,045} 1,060] 1,075] 1,090} 1,105 
SAORI tie sts hgh ts Uolaee oe 1,170} 1,195! 1,220} 1,245] 1,270) 1,290) 1,310/ 1,330] ... ao ere 


1 Effective Jan. 1, 1970. 


2 Effective July 1, 1970. 


3 Effective Oct. 1, 1970. 
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2—Monthly Rates of Pay for Men of the Canadian Armed Forces, Other Than 
Flight Engineers and Observers, Effective Oct. 1, 1970 


Pay Field 
Incentive 
Rank Pay Level Pay 
Category! 

3 4 5 6 7 

$ $ $ $ $ 
PLiVAtO nears retirees 1 Pee 250 250 250 250 250 
Privatel nse yecae soe ee 2 aes 275 275 275 275 275 
‘Privates scones cein ccckele 3 aes 335 341 345 350 357 
3 1 360 366 370 375 382 
Private s.sstnteeehins eos 4 395 410 415 422 443 
4 ] 418 433 438 445 471 
4 2 441 456 461 468 499 
4 3 464 479 484 491 527 
Worporal nee eeeretek 5(A) 3 518 553 560 576 623 
5(A) 1 528 563 570 586 633 
5(A) 2 538 573 580 596 643 
5(A) 3 548 583 590 606 653 
5(A) 4 558 593 600 616 663 
5(A) 5 568 603 610 626 673 
5(A) 6 578 613 620 636 683 
(Cormporal? ween heen 5(B) 528 563 570 586 633 
5(B) 1 538 573 580 596 643 
5(B) 2 548 583 590 606 653 
5(B) 3 558 593 600 616 663 

5(B) 4 568 603 610 626 67. 
5(B) 5 578 613 620 636 683 
5(B) 6 588 623 630 646 693 
Sergeant is, Aaa 6(A) 620 656 663 680 729 
6(A) 1 626 662 669 686 735 

6(A) 2 632 668 675 692 741 
6(A) 3 638 674 681 698 747 
6(A) 4 644 680 687 704 753 
6(A) 5 650 686 693 710 759 
6(A) 6 656 692 699 716 765 
Warrant Officer.......... 6(B) 670 704 711 727 773 
6(B) 1 677 711 718 734 780 
6(B) 2 684 718 725 741 787 
6(B) 3 691 725 732 748 794 
6(B) 4 698 732 739 755 801 
6(B) 5 705 739 746 762 808 
6(B) 6 712 746 753 769 815 
Master Warrant Officer. . i 744 775 781 795 837 
a 1 752 783 789 803 845 
7 2 760 791 797 811 853 

7 3 768 799 805 819 861 
if 4 776 807 813 827 869 
i 5 784 815 821 835 877 
7 6 792 823 829 843 885 
Chief Warrant Officer... 8 oe 856 881 886 897 930 
8 1 866 891 , 896 907 940 
8 2 876 901 906 917 950 
8 3 886 911 916 927 960 
8 4 896 921 926 937 970 
8 5 906 931 936 947 980 
8 6 916 941 946 957 990 

1 Incentive pay increases are normally granted at yearly intervals. 2 Rate 5(B) applies to Corporals who 


are appointed to specific establishment positions that entail additional responsibility. 
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3.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Flight Engineers and Observers, 
Effective Oct. 1, 1970 


Incentive 


Pa Rates of 
Rank y Pay i 
Level Category? Pay 
$ 

NOREEN POE GEN Ces RNO RS Cece eee saat Se oath ES OMEN Se ete en «ee aen 5(A) wa 698 
5(A) 1 708 

5(A) 2 718 

5(A) 3 728 

5(A) 4 738 

5(A) 5 748 

5(A) 6 758 

RBs SETIORA LS ere tayeorays oie tne eaten kaiere aes sake yoige hows cm Lela ts eraes, digiaiwra aie as mints 5(B) ae 708 
5(B) 1 718 

5(B) 2 728 

5(B) 3 738 

5(B) 4 748 

5(B) 5 758 

5(B) 6 768 

SONTTEE TN ONG oe On ada A oie Ota Ee a EAC SER eRe S eee mas ara 6(A) ue 804 
6(A) i 810 

6(A) 2 816 

6(A) 3 822 

6(A) 4 828 

6(A) 5 834 

6(A) 6 840 

Ny enrestn tA) MAC ONS aeyaeneere htop Foy tat Set ste i, cece Ref, ws re Ry ohart a See dpe stoi 6(B) a8 848 
6(B) 1 855 

6(B) 2 862 

6(B) 3 869 

6(B) 4 876 

6(B) 5 883 

6(B) 6 890 

MARCEH VV Arrant ©) 1iCOre se eames: Sem eh: cats cus scp cd neamee em eeraeee & 7 aes 912 
7 1 920 

7 2 928 

7 3 936 

7 4 944 

if 5 952 

7 6 960 

MOLEC AV) AREAL GAC) LET COG nsf aaOes, < ch Pe MMe payee P hge UAV iey cp raccaces Mente atca ets eae 8 son 1,005 
8 1 1,015 

8 2 1,025 

8 3 1,035 

8 4 1,045 

8 5 1,055 

8 6 1,065 

1 Incentive pay increases are normally granted at yearly intervals. 2 Rate 5(B) applies to Corporals who 


are appointed to specific establishment positions that entail additional responsibility. 


Allowances Issuable to the Canadian Forces.—The following are the most com- 
mon entitlements, aside from pay, for members of the Regular Forces. Other entitlements 
related to special duties and to the Reserve Forces are not shown. 


Outfit Allowance.—Female officers receive a single payment of $450 on appointment in 
lieu of a free issue of clothing. 


Clothing Upkeep Allowance.—All members receive a monthly clothing upkeep allow- 
ance (males $7 and females $8) commencing one year from the date of enrolment subject to 
various restrictions which prescribe periods of time during which the allowance is not 
payable. 


Aircrew Allowance.—Aircrew allowance in varying amounts may be paid to a member of 
aircrew, or an officer or man undergoing flying training to become a pilot, navigator or other 
member of aircrew if he is not already receiving the special rate of pay applicable to pilots 
or navigators. 
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Foreign Allowance.—Officers and men posted for duty to a country outside of Canada 
are entitled to allowances to compensate for additional living expenses or hardships in- 
curred; these vary with rank, appointment and location. 


Isolation Allowance.—Isolation allowance, at rates that depend on the specific location, 
is paid to personnel serving at isolated posts in Canada. 


Submarine Allowance.—An officer or man undergoing submarine training or filling an 
appointment in a submarine receives from $60 to $180 a month, depending on rank. 


Parachutist Allowance-——An officer or man undergoing parachutist training or filling 
a designated position requiring parachute jumping and not entitled to air specialty allowance 
is paid parachutist allowance at the rate of $60 a month. 


Air Specialty Allowance.—An officer or man not entitled to aircrew or parachutist 
allowance who is training in or employed in the duties of certain flight specialties is paid 
air specialty allowance at the rate of $45 or $60 a month. 


Casual Air Duty Allowance——An officer or man not entitled to air specialty allowance 
or aircrew allowance is entitled to casual air duty allowance at the rate of $3, to a maximum 
of $45 a month, for each day during which h2 performs duty in an airborne aircraft other 
than as a parachutist or as a passenger. 


Sea Duty Allowance.—An officer or man serving in a ship receives $30 or $60 a month, 
depending on rank. 


Diving Allowance.—An officer or man undergoing diving training or filling an appoint- 
ment as a diver receives from $30 to $150 a month, depending on qualifications. 


Section 2..The Command Structure of the Canadian Forces 


The Canadian Forces are organized on a functional basis to reflect the major commit- 
ments assigned by the Government. Under this concept, all Forces devoted to a primary 
mission are grouped under a single commander who is assigned sufficient resources to dis- 
charge his responsibilities. Specifically, the Canadian Forces are formed into a Canadian 
Forces Headquarters and seven major Commands reporting to the Chief of the Defence 
Staff. Canadian Forces Headquarters, in addition to its headquarters function, is re- 
sponsible for the logistic support of the Forces and, for this purpose, retains operational 
command of major logistic units. The roles of the Commands are:— 


Mosire COMMAND 


The role of Mobile Command is: to provide military units suitably trained and equipped 
to support United Nations or other peace-keeping/peace-restoring operations; to provide 
ground forces, including tactical air support, for the protection of Canadian territory; and 
to maintain operational readiness of combat formations in Canada required for support of 
overseas commitments. 


The Forces assigned include: three combat groups in Canada; the Canadian Airborne 
Regiment; the United Nations Force in Cyprus; two tactical fighter squadrons; one trans- 
port helicopter squadron; and one combat training centre. The combat groups are being 
reorganized to perform a wide variety of roles and will be provided with air-portable 
equipment. 

The Militia and the Air Reserve components are also controlled and administered by 
Mobile Command. 


Maritime COMMAND 


All Canadian Maritime Forces, both sea and air, are under the command of the Com- 
mander Maritime Command whose Headquarters is in Halitax. The Deputy Commander 
is the Commander Maritime Forces Pacific with Headquarters in Esquimalt. The role 
of Maritime Command is to defend Canadian interests from assault by sea and to support 
NATO by assisting in conducting anti-submarine warfare in the Allied Command, Atlantic. 
The Commander Maritime Command is the NATO Commander of the Canadian Altlantic 
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Sub-Area of the Western Atlantic Command, under the Supreme Commander, Allied Com- 
mand Atlantic (SACLANT). Additional roles are to provide any sea lift required by 
Mobile Command, and to conduct search and rescue operations within the Atlantic and 
Pacific Search and Rescue Areas (roughly, the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia). 


The Naval Reserve component is controlled and administered by Maritime Command. 


The resources assigned to Maritime Command include destroyers, operational support 
ships, submarines, minesweepers, and aircraft for short- and long-range patrol, as well as 
training and communications facilities within the Command. 


Ark DrrenceE CoMMAND 


Air Defence Command participates with the United States in the air defence of North 
America, through NORAD. It has command of three interceptor squadrons, two SAM 
squadrons, one SAGE control centre, two BUIC centres and two transcontinental radar 
lines. Operational control of NORAD assigned forces is exercised by HQ NORAD. 


Arr TRANSPORT COMMAND 


The role of Air Transport Command is to provide air transport support to Canadian 
Forces everywhere, and to conduct search and rescue operations in the Eastern Search and 
Rescue Area (roughly, Ontario and Quebec). It has five squadrons operating short- and 
long-range cargo- and troop-carrying aircraft as well as four transport and rescue squadrons. 


TRAINING COMMAND 


The role of Training Command is to provide individual training for the Canadian 
Forces and to conduct search and rescue operations within the Western Search and Rescue 
Area (roughly, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta). All former training units of the 
RCN, the Canadian Army and the RCAF where individual training is carried out have 
been placed under functional control of Training Command. The Canadian Military 
Colleges (Royal Military College, Royal Roads and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean), 
the Staff Colleges and National Defence College, are under the direct control of Canadian 
Forces Headquarters (see pp. 1278-1280). Land/air warfare operational training and basic 
parachutist training are the responsibility of Mobile Command; basic fixed-wing and heli- 
copter pilot training are a Training Command responsibility. 


THE CANADIAN Forces COMMUNICATIONS CoMMAND (CFCC) 


The role of the CFCC is to provide fixed communications networks for the Canadian 
Forces and to provide a national communications system for survival operations (civil 
defence). To carry out this role, CFCC commands all fixed communications installations 
within Canada. 


CANADIAN Forces EvuRopE 


The Canadian Forces allocated to support NATO in Europe are part of Canadian 
Forces Europe. The land element is 4 Canadian Mechanized Battle Group operationally 
responsible to the Central Army Group. The air element, 1 Canadian Air Group, consisting 
of three CF-104 Starfighter squadrons, js operationally assigned to 4 Allied Tactical Air 
Force. These elements are located in the Lahr area of Germany and are administratively 
supported by CFB Europe at Lahr. 


Administration of Military Bases in Canada 


Staffs and services required below Command Headquarters level to administer and sup- 
port units based in a particular locality have been organized on Canadian Forces bases. 
The primary role of each base is to provide base-level administration and supporting services 
to those units located on or near the base. Each base has been allocated to a functional 
Commander, to whom the base Commander reports. 


Function/Regional Organization 


Functional Commanders have been assigned a regional as well as a functional respon- 
sibility for such actions as representation to provincial governments, aid of the Civil Power, 
emergency and survival operations, administration of cadets, as well as regional support 
services for all units in the region. 


Canada has been divided into five regions which have been assigned to functional 
Commanders as follows: Atlantic (Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick)—Maritime Command; Eastern (Quebec)—Mobile Command; Central 
(Ontario)—Air Transport Command; Prairie (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta)— 
Training Command; Pacific (British Columbia)—Maritime Forces Pacific. 
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Other Command Elements 


Northern Region Headquarters located at Yellowknife, N.W.T., provides representa- 
tion to the Governments of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories and will 
exercise a co-ordinating function for all military activities in that region of Canada. 


The Canadian Defence Education Establishment controls and administers the staff 
colleges and military colleges for CFHQ and co-ordinates officer training and development 
for the Canadian Forces. 


Section 3.—Operations 
Maritime Forces 


The Fleet.—As of September 1970, the following vessels were in service: 18 Destroyer 
Escorts/Destroyer Escorts Helicopter Equipped (three of which are undergoing major 
modernization); three Operational Support Ships; three Oberon Class Submarines; one 
Tench Class Submarine; six Coastal Minesweepers (employed as training vessels); four 
Gate Vessels (employed as training vessels); one Experimental Hydrofoil; and two Escort 
Repair Vessels (retained in service as alongside workshops and temporary accommodation 
vessels). Four Iroquois Class Helicopter Destroyers under construction are expected to 
join the Fleet in 1972 and 1973. ; 


Operations in 1970.—Maritime Forces participated in six NATO exercises carried 
out in the North Atlantic and, in addition, one destroyer was assigned to the NATO Stand- 
ing Naval Force Atlantic throughout the year. Combined exercises with United States 
Forces were conducted on both the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts and training was conducted 
in the Bermuda and San Juan areas in order to maintain individual ships at an operational 
standard. Between these exercises, ships made goodwill visits to the United States, Britain, 
the Netherlands, Ireland, Denmark, Norway, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Mexico 
and Japan. 


Four land-based maritime air squadrons were contributed in 1970 to the Maritime 
Defence of North America; three of these based on the East Coast and one based on the 
West Coast are equipped with Argus aircraft, the largest modern anti-submarine aircraft 
in the world. A continuous program of aircraft modernization and re-equipping with im- 
proved anti-submarine devices was conducted throughout the year. The East and West 
Coast squadrons participated in a number of national, international and NATO anti- 
submarine exercises, and maintained daily patrols and surveillance of ocean areas adjacent 
to the Canadian coastlines. A shore-based squadron of CS2F-3 (T'racker) aircraft was also 
operational in 1970 in the surveillance role. Up to nine CHSS-2 (Sea King) helicopters are 
borne on Destroyer Escorts (DDH ships) and assist in carrying out long-range ASW surveil- 
lance at sea. 


Land Forces 


Operations in 1970.—In fulfilment of obligations under NATO, Canada continued 
to provide ground forces for the defence of Western Europe. The 4th Canadian Mech- 
anized Battle Group, the major units of which are the Royal Canadian Dragoons, 
1st Regiment Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, 1st Battalion Royal 22° Regiment and 3rd 
Mechanized Commando, constitutes the Land Forces’ contribution in NATO in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The Headquarters of the Battle Group is at Lahr and the married 
quarters are located in the vicinity of Lahr and Baden-Soellingen. Canada has also ear- 
marked from within its Canadian-based Forces a combat group for external reinforcement 
of the NATO North Flank. Included within this formation is a battalion group held at a 
high state of readiness for operations on the North Flank under command of the Commander, 
Allied Command Europe Mobile Force (Land Component) (AMF[L]). 
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The Canadian Forces continued to provide support for United Nations operations. 
Canadian participation in the UN Force in Cyprus included provision of a reduced Infantry 
Battalion, a Canadian Contingent Headquarters and a Canadian element in the UN head- 
quarters—a total of 581 officers and men. A total of 39 officers and men was employed 
on other UN missions in the Middle East, Kashmir and Korea. In addition, a specially 
trained and equipped force equivalent to an infantry battalion group in size is maintained 
in Canada to provide a force for service in support of the UN on short notice to any part 
of the world. 

In addition to its UN commitments, the Canadian Forces, as a result of Canadian 
participation in the International Commissions for Supervision and Control in Viet-Nam, 
Cambodia and Laos, provided approximately 21 officers and men for truce supervisory 
duties in the region formerly known as Indo-China. On Oct. 14, 1969, the Canadian 
Government announced its decision to withdraw Canadian Delegation personnel from 
Laos and Cambodia. The Commission in Cambodia adjourned sine die on Dec. 31, 1969, 
and the Delegation subsequently withdrew. The Delegation in Laos was also reduced 
until, on Feb. 10, 1970, only a small military component was left in Vientiane. 


On Sept. 13, 1968, Canada agreed to a request by the Federal Military Government of 
Nigeria to participate in an International Observer Team in Nigeria. Canadian participa- 
tion, which had consisted of two officers, terminated on Feb. 27, 1970. 


In accordance with obligations embodied in the provision of the National Defence Act 
and departmental policy, the Canadian Forces provided aid and assistance in response to 
requests from civil authorities. Major undertakings were: (1) aid to the Government of 
the Province of Quebec in maintaining law and order in Montreal during the Montreal 
City Police strike on Oct. 7, 1969; (2) assistance to the Ministry of Transport in a program 
to minimize the harmful effects of oil pollution caused by the grounding of the tanker Arrow 
in Chedabucto Bay, Feb. 5, 1970; (8) assistance to the Governments of New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba during floods in the spring of 1970; and (4) assistance to the 
Governments of Saskatchewan and Alberta in fighting serious forest fires during the sum- 
mer of 1970. 

Northern Region Headquarters was formed in May 1970. The Headquarters, at 
present located in Ottawa, will move to Yellowknife, N.W.T., in January 1971 and will 
initially consist of approximately 50 military personnel. The main role of tha Head- 
quarters will be to co-ordinate Canada’s increasing military activities north of the 60th 
parallel of latitude. The Headquarters will also co-ordinate Armed Forces northern 
activities with other federal agencies, including the Governments of the Yukon Territory 
and the Northwest Territories. 

To help alleviate student summer unemployment, the Department of National Defence 
operated certain programs for students between the ages of 16 and 24. The programs 
undertaken in summer 1970 were: Project 1—to employ up to 4,000 persons on general 
maintenance tasks on Canadian Forces bases and stations; Project 2—to train an additional 
500 cadets within existing programs; Project 3—to employ 1,000 persons on range clearance 
at Canadian Forces Bases Gagetown and Valcartier; Project 4—to support 100 students on 
leadership training at Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean in Quebec in co-operation with 
the Canadian Red Cross and the Department of Manpower and Immigration; Project 5— 
to provide additional militia training for 7,850 applicants at local units and at militia 
training centres; Project 6—to provide facilities and equipment to the Department of the 
Secretary of State for emergency sleeping quarters for transient youths at 14 locations; 
Project 7—to conduct a pilot trades course for 30 persons to teach engineer-type trades; and 
Project 8—to provide casual labour employment for 700 persons. 


Air Forces 


Operations in 1970.—The Canadian Forces contribution to the air defence of North 
America during the year consisted of three CF-101B interceptor squadrons, two Bomare 
surface-to-air missile squadrons and 27 radar sites. These forces, together with the Distant 
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Early Warning Line (DEW), operated under the operational control of North American 
Air Defence Command (NORAD). No. 1 CAG (Canadian Air Group), Canada’s NATO 
air contribution in Europe, decreased from six squadrons of CF-104 aircraft to three. Two 
of these squadrons were employed in the strike/attack role and the other in the photo- 
reconnaissance/attack role. Mobile Command’s two CF-5 squadrons continued to em- 
phasize close support and photo-reconnaissance operations. Additionally, one of the 
squadrons carried a collateral commitment for basic operational training of pilots destined 
for CF-5 and CF-104 aircraft. 


Air Transport Command (ATC) continued to provide support to CFB Europe using 
long-range Boeing 707, Yukon and Hercules aircraft. A Caribou was maintained in India/ 
Pakistan in support of UN MOGIP. In Canada, ATC airlifted Department of National 
Defence personnel and cargo from coast to coast and into the Arctic regions. Hercules 
aircraft were employed for paratroop training of the land forces. Search and rescue services 
were provided in the Canadian areas of responsibility. Throughout the year the Canadian 
Forces processed some 2,900 separate search and rescue incidents and flew more than 8,700 
hours on this task. 

The Canadian Forces gave assistance to the Department of External Affairs in provid- 
ing relief to Peru after an earthquake that occurred on May 31, 1970. This assistance 
included the airlift of 161,703 lb. of relief supplies from Canada to Peru and the airlift of 
supplies and evacuation of refugees within Peru, wherein 97 sorties were flown by Caribou 
aircraft, which carried a total of 1,902 passengers and 358,570 lb. of cargo. ; 


Section 4.—Training 


All recruit and most basic and advanced trades training in support of the Canadian 
Armed Forces takes place at various schools under the supervision of Training Command. 
Maritime Command and Mobile Command maintain functional control of training for 
their personnel. 

The Combat Arms School of the Combat Training Centre, CFB Gagetown, N.B., 
conducts training for officers and men of the armoured, artillery and infantry units of the 
Regular and Reserve Forces, ranging from basic trades to advanced courses. Basic trades 
training for French-speaking personnel is conducted at the Combat Arms School Detach- 
ment, CFB Valcartier, Que. Training for field engineers is given at CFB Chilliwack, B.C. 

Recruit training takes place at CFB Cornwallis, N.S., for English-speaking recruits 
and CFB St. Jean, Que., for French-speaking recruits. St. Jean is also the site of the 
English-French Language Training School. Training in other languages is given at the 
Canadian Forces Foreign Language School in Vanier City, Ont. 

Support trades training is conducted at the School of Administration and Logistics, 
CFB Borden, Ont., and technical trades training at a number of locations across Canada. 
Basic technical training in French is conducted at CFB St. Jean, Que. 

Flying training to “wings” standard is based in the Prairie Provinces—pilot selection 
and basic helicopter flying training at Portage la Prairie, Man., basic fixed-wing flying train- 
ing at Moose Jaw, Sask., and advanced flying training at Gimli, Man. Navigator and 
observer training is given at Winnipeg. During 1970, 260 pilots, 98 navigators and 70 
observers were awarded ‘“‘wings’”’ and went on to further training in support of tactical air, 
air defence, long-range air transport operations and search and rescue. 

Two Fleet Schools, one at CFB Esquimalt, B.C., and the other at CFB Halifax, N.S., 
provide basic Maritime trades training as well as training facilities for the operational war- 
ships on the East and West Coasts. 


Canadian Military Colleges 

The three Canadian Military Colleges are the Royal Military College of Canada, 
founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876; Royal Roads Military College, established in 1941 near 
Victoria, B.C.; and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean, established at St. Jean, Que., 
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primarily to meet the needs of French-speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and 
the Royal Roads Military College were constituted as the Canadian Service Colleges in 
1948 and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean was opened in 1952. In 1959, the Ontario 
Legislature granted the Royal Military College a charter empowering it to grant degrees. 
In 1967, the Canadian Services Colleges were redesignated as the Canadian Military Colleges, 
in keeping with unification of the Canadian Forces. 


The role of the Colleges is to educate and train officer cadets for careers as commissioned 
officers in the Canadian Forces. Courses of instruction are designed to develop character 
and to provide a balanced liberal, scientific and military education leading to degrees in arts, 
commerce, science and engineering. The Royal Military College of Canada accepts senior 
matriculants and offers a four-year course. Royal Roads Military College accepts senior 
matriculants who, on successful completion of the second year, go to the Royal Military 
College of Canada for their third and fourth years. Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean 
accepts junior and senior matriculants to pursue a five- or four-year program; the final two 
years In some disciplines are completed at the Royal Military College of Canada. 


To be eligible for admission to a Canadian Military College, candidates must be single, 
Canadian citizens and physically fit. Candidates must have reached their 16th but not 
their 21st birthday on the first day of January preceding entrance, with the exception of 
junior matriculation candidates for Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean who must have 
reached their 16th but not their 20th birthday on the first day of January preceding en- 
trance. On entry into one of the Canadian Military Colleges, applicants are enrolled as 
Regular Force Officer Cadets in the Canadian Forces. Costs of tuition, uniforms, books, 
instruments and other fees are borne by the Department of National Defence. Officer 
cadets receive a salary of $193 a month and are charged $86 a month for board and lodging. 
On successfully completing their academic and military training, officer cadets are granted 
permanent commissions in the Regular Force. 


Most officer cadets entering the Canadian Military Colleges enrol under the Regular 
Officer Training Plan. Provision is also made for the entry of a number of Dominion 
cadets. These are sons of persons who were killed, or died, or are severely incapacitated 
as a result of service in a component of the Canadian Forces, or the Canadian Merchant 
Marine, during hostilities. Dominion cadets enter the Reserve Force and receive free 
tuition during the first academic year at a Canadian Military College. A limited number 
of Reserve cadets who pay tuition and other fees during the duration of the course may also 
be admitted. 


During the 1969-70 academic year, 1,124 officer cadets were enrolled at the Canadian 
Military Colleges, 532 of them at the Royal Military College, 206 at Royal Roads Military 
College and 386 at Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean. 


Staff and Defence Colleges 


The Canadian Land Forces Command and Staff College at Kingston, Ont., gives a 
44-week course for the training of Captains and Majors for command and staff appoint- 
ments. Although most of the student body is composed of officers of the land element of 
the Canadian Armed Forces, officers from the sea and air elements and from the armies of 
other Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. Instruction involves study of 
reference material, syndicate discussions, lectures and tutorial indoor and outdoor exercises. 
In addition to military subjects, the curriculum includes studies in the fields of military 
technology and operational research; leadership, command and management; national and 
international affairs; communication skills; and geopolitics. The syllabus is enhanced by a 
variety of expert military and civilian guest lecturers and by visits to Canadian and United 
States military and civilian establishments. 

The Canadian Forces College in Toronto, consists of three institutions for the staff 
training of officers: (1) The Canadian Forces Staff College where Majors and Lieutenant- 
Colonels from sea, land and air elements of the Canadian Armed Forces take a 44-week 
course to prepare them for assumption of higher rank and greater responsibility. The 
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course includes the study of strategic and military problems; national and international 
affairs; military technology and operational research; geopolitics; management; and com- 
munications skills. (2) The Canadian Forces Staff School where all classifications of officers 
in the rank of Captain take a 10-week course to prepare them to perform staff functions of a 
general nature that are appropriate to their rank and to provide the foundation for their 
subsequent professional development. The course includes the study of management and 
communications skills; national and international affairs; Canada’s national defence struc- 
ture; staff procedures; personnel support services; government and sociology. (3) The 
Canadian Forces Extension School where selected military and academic courses of study 
by correspondence are offered to all officers of the Canadian Armed Forces. 


The National Defence College at Kingston, the senior college of the Canadian Armed 
Forces, provides a 47-week course to prepare senior military officers in the ranks of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Colonel, and senior officers from other government departments and 
industry, for appointments to positions of higher responsibility, by enabling them to study 
together those aspects of national and international affairs which determine or significantly 
affect Canada’s policies. Lecturers are chosen from the leaders in various fields in Canada 
and other countries. In addition, field studies to certain parts of Canada, the United 
States, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and Latin America familiarize students with condi- 
tions and influences in their own country and in other countries. 


Section 5.—Reserves and Cadets 


The Naval Reserve 


Recruiting and training of officers and men of the Naval Reserve is conducted mainly 
through 16 Naval Reserve Units across Canada under the Commander, Maritime Command 
whose Headquarters is located at Halifax, N.S. Naval Reserve Units are established at 
the following centres:— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Thunder Bay, Ont., HMCS Griffon 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Esquimalt, B.C., HMCS Malahat 


Naval Reserve Units, commanded by Reserve Officers, provide both basic and special- 
ized training for officers and men of the Naval Reserve. Additional training is also con- 
ducted in Regular Force schools across the country in HMC Ships. 


The Militia 

Following the review undertaken by the Government in 1969 of Canada’s defence and 
foreign policy, the basic priorities of the defence policy were re-defined, with greater em- 
phasis placed on the protection of Canada’s national sovereignty. These decisions, coupled 
with the need for financial restraints, resulted in changes to the organization and role of the 
Militia within the g.neral context of the re-defined roles of Canada’s Armed Forces as 
a whole. 


The Militia has been reduced to a strength of approximately 19,000 which has been 
achieved by reductions in unit establishments and in the number of service units. Little 
change was made in the number of armoured, artillery and infantry units because it is for 
this type of militiaman that the greatest need is foreseen. The Militia is now composed of 
87 major units and 78 minor units, with command and control being exercised through five 
Militia Area Headquarters and 21 Militia District Headquarters. 
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The traditional role of the Militia to support the Regular Force has been re-emphasized. 
Specifically, the Militia will now: (1) provide trained individuals for augmentation and 
reinforcement of the Regular Force; (2) provide trained sub-units to support the field force 
for the defence of Canada and the maintenance of internal security; (3) provide trained 
personnel for the augmentation of the civil emergency operations organization; and (4) form 
the base on which the Regular Force could be expanded in the event of an emergency. 


To ensure a closer relationship between the Militia and the Regular Force and to 
facilitate a training program more closely related to its role, the Militia, less 11 communica- 
tion units, was placed under direct command of Commander, Mobile Command, on Apr. 1, 
1970. The 11 communication units, whose role is to augment the communication system, 
were placed under the command of Canadian Forces Communication Command on the 
same date. 


Air Reserve 


The active sub-components of the Primary Reserve of the air element are designated 
the Air Reserve, which is made up of six Reserve Flying Squadrons and four Air Reserve 
Regional Headquarters. Montreal and Toronto each has two Flying Squadrons and one 
Air Reserve Regional Headquarters; Winnipeg and Edmonton each has a single Flying 
Squadron and an Air Reserve Regional Headquarters. The Air Reserve Regional Head- 
quarters is required to provide the necessary administrative support to the Flying Squadron 
to include all phases from recruiting to release procedures, except for operational control 
and flying training. All Air Reserve Squadrons are responsible through 10 Tactical Air 
Group to the Commander, Mobile Command. All Flying Squadrons are equipped with 
the DHC-3 Otter. Their role is light tactical air transport and reconnaissance for ground 
forces. They can be tasked as: (1) tactical air transport, including logistics support, air 
evacuation of casualties, communications and liaison; (2) airborne surveillance in support of 
ground forces in a permissive air environment; (8) aerial photography to provide the 
ground forces with a limited photographic capability that will supplement the reconnais- 
sance provided by specialized tactical reconnaissance aircraft; (4) aerial, visual, photo- 
graphic operations; and (5) provision of a reserve of trained pilots who could be incorpor- 
ated into the Mobile Command Flying Units if required. 


Canadian Armed Forces Cadets 


The object of the cadet movement in Canada is to provide the opportunity for young 
men, aged 13 to 18, to acquire the fundamentals of good citizenship and leadership through 
a combination of training at local cadet units and at summer camps. In keeping with the 
unified concept of the Canadian Armed Forces, the Sea, Army and Air Cadet organizations 
have integrated the command and control functions of their respective organizations and 
adopted a common aim: ‘“To develop in youth the attributes of good citizenship and leader- 
ship; to promote physical fitness; and to stimulate their interest in the Sea, Land and Air 
elements of the Canadian Forces’’. While cadet officers remain environmental, they are 
commissioned in the Cadet Instructor List which is a sub-component of the Canadian 
Forces Reserve. 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the Navy 
League of Canada in partnership with the Canadian Forces, comprise 183 corps which are 
supervised jointly by the local branches of the League and by Regular Force officers. 
Instruction at corps level is carried out by Cadet Instructor List (Sea). Two training 
establishments, Cornwallis on the East Coast and Quadra on the West Coast, accommodate 
officers and cadets for two-week training periods in summer. Under an exchange program, 
100 Canadian sea cadets exchange visits with an equal number of United States sea cadets 
on the East and West Coasts, and 10 exchange with British sea cadets. In addition, 
selected cadets receive a six-week training course at Canadian Forces bases. Sea experi- 
ence is provided throughout the year in HMC Ships and Ministry of Transport Ships. 
As of Jan. 31, 1970, the strength of the corps was 1,034 officers and 11,292 cadets. 
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Royal Canadian Army Cadets.—Supervision of the organization and training of 
Army Cadets is the responsibility of the Regular Force. The training and administration 
is the responsibility of officers of the Cadet Instructor List (Army), a sub-component of the 
Canadian Forces Reserves, and civilian instructors. As of Jan. 31, 1970, officers and civil- 
ian instructors numbered 2,557 and there were 46,350 cadets enrolled in 447 corps. 


The International Exchange Visits Program gave Army cadets an opportunity to visit 
and train abroad; 90 cadets went to Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana, 
and Grenada; 16 went to the National Rifle Association matches at Bisley, England, and 
two officers and 12 cadets attended the Outward Bound Course at Towyn, Wales. 
Cadets from the Caribbean countries trained at Camp Gagetown, N.B., Valcartier, Que., 
and Ipperwash Cadet Camp, Ont. One officer and 12 cadets from Britain trained at the 
National Army Cadet Camp at Banff, Alta., and 14 British cadets participated in the 
Dominion of Canada Rifle Association matches at the Connaught Ranges near Ottawa. 
Seven cadets from Canada attended the U.S. Ranger course at Hawk Mountain, Pa., and 
a similar number of U.S. Rangers attended Banff National Cadet Camp. Fourteen U.S. 
airborne cadets attended a two-week expedition in the Bruce Peninsula in Ontario and five 
Canadian airborne cadets trained at the U.S. Airborne Centre in Fort Benning, Ga. 


In 1970, 3,850 cadets attended six-week trades and specialist courses at Camp Gage- 
town, N.B., CFB Valcartier in Quebec, CFB Borden, CFB London and Ipperwash Camp 
in Ontario, CFB Shilo in Manitoba, CFB Calgary in Alberta and CFB Esquimalt and Ver- 
non in British Columbia; 3,413 cadets attended two-week cadet leader and special camps 
at Camp Gagetown, Valcartier, Montreal, Ipperwash, Shilo, and Vernon; 220 master cadets 
attended the National Army Cadet Camp at Banff for six weeks of training which included 
mountain marches, rock-climbing and survival. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—The Air Cadet movement operates on the basis of a 
partnership between the Air Cadet League of Canada, a voluntary civilian organization, and 
the Canadian Armed Forces. The League sponsors and administers air cadet activities 
while the Canadian Armed Forces provide training personnel, syllabi and equipment and 
also assist the League in organization and administration. The objectives of training are to 
encourage air cadets to develop the attributes of good citizenship, to stimulate in them an 
interest in aviation and space technology, and to help them develop a high standard of 
physical fitness, mental alertness and discipline. The authorized ceiling of cadet enrolment 
is 30,000; the strength at Jan. 31, 1970, was 28,700 cadets attached to 385 squadrons across 
Canada. 


During the summer of 1970, camps were conducted at CFB Greenwood, N.S., Bagot- 
ville, Que., Trenton, Ont., and Penhold, Alta., attended by 7,920 cadets. A six-week senior 
leaders’ course for 240 cadets, a technical training course for 100 cadets, and a six-week 
physical training and recreational course for 75 cadets were held at CFB Borden, Ont. A 
bush-familiarization course, teaching the techniques of survival and ground search, was 
conducted at Namao, Alta., for 54 cadets. Under the International Exchange Visits 
Program, 62 air cadets were exchanged with Austria, Belgium, Britain, France, Israel, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


About 250 senior air cadets receive flying training annually at flying clubs through 
Canadian Armed Forces sponsored scholarships; additional scholarships were awarded by 
the Air Cadet League and other organizations in 1970. 


Section 6.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board is the agency in the Department of National Defence 
responsible for scientific research. It was created in 1947 by an amendment to the 
National Defence Act and consists of a full-time chairman and a vice-chairman, five ex 
officio members, and a varying number of members selected from universities and industry 
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appointed by the Governor in Council. The ex officio members are the Deputy Minister 
of National Defence, the President of the National Research Council, the Chief of Defence 
Staff, the Vice Chief of Defence Staff and the Chief of Technical Services. The Chairman 
is the chief executive officer of the Board’s research organization. He is a member of the 
Defence Council, which is the senior policy body of the Department of National Defence. 
The Vice-Chairman is an associate member. The Board provides, through the Chairman, 
scientific advice to the Minister of National Defence and scientific and technical assistance 
to the Canadian Armed Forces. 


The research organization consists of seven research establishments which carry out 
an intramural program of research specifically oriented toward military needs. The Board 
also conducts an extramural research program through grants in aid of research to univer- 
sities. These investigations are usually basic in nature and seek to provide new knowledge 
in fields from which important military developments are likely to arise. Support is also 
provided to industry on a cost-sharing basis with the object of promoting and strengthening 
the applied research. 


There are effective arrangements with Canada’s allies to ensure mutual use of defence 
scientific knowledge, resources and facilities. The Board represents Canada on a number 
of specialist committees through which NATO’s scientific endeavours are processed and 
co-ordinated. The Board maintains liaison offices in Washington, London and Paris. 


Research on maritime warfare problems, particularly those relating to submarine 
detection and tracking, is carried out at the Defence Research Establishment Atlantic and 
at the Defence Research Establishment Pacific, the latter also being responsible for related 
research in the Arctic. Research and development of weapons and defence against various 
weapons is undertaken in co-operation with the Armed Forces at several establishments, the 
largest of which is the Defence Research Establishment Valcartier. Its principal activities 
include studies on armaments, night-vision aids and detection devices, lasers, propellants 
and explosives, aerospace research and weapons systems analysis. 


Defence communication studies are carried out by the Communications Research 
Centre (Department of Communications) on behalf of the Defence Research Board. Re- 
search on the defensive aspects of chemical, biological and atomic weapons is carried out at 
two Defence Research establishments, the Defence Research Establishment Suffield at 
Ralston, Alta., and the Defence Research Establishment Ottawa; the latter is also respon- 
sible for the major northern activities and for power sources. 


The Defence and Civil Institute of Environmental Medicine is an amalgamation of the 
Board’s former Defence Research Establishment Toronto and the Canadian Forces Institute 
of Environmental Medicine, the research and associated facilities being available also to 
other Federal Government departments and agencies. Its defence program concerns the 
efficient performance of man in the military role and includes behavioural and bioscience 
investigations related to all environments. It advises on the physiological and psycho- 
logical fitness of aircraft crews and on a variety of training projects. Highly specialized 
assistance in the investigation of accidents in all environments is available both for military 
and for civil agencies, with particular emphasis on human factors and environmental situa- 
tions with serious hazard potentials. The Defence Research Analysis Establishment 
provides scientific evaluation and analysis of present and future weapons systems, tactical 
doctrine and other aspects of military operations, and studies broad strategic problems. 


Thus, the Board continues to support the fields of research which are of foremost 
interest to the Canadian Armed Forces and the program is under continuing review to 
ensure that cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close 
liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and other appropriate depart- 
ments of government to ensure that research and development activities are closely integ- 
rated with production. 
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Section 7.—Canada Emergency Measures Organization 


The Canada Emergency Measures Organization was brought into being to initiate, 
stimulate and co-ordinate the civil aspects of defence policy delegated to federal depart- 
ments and agencies to meet the threat of nuclear war on Canada. It is also responsible for 
providing support and guidance to provincial and municipal authorities in the development 
of their emergency capabilities. 

Plans exist at all levels of government, for the provision of emergency arrangements for 
health services, welfare services, employment of manpower and national resources and for 
practically every area of endeavour that is required to respond in an emergency situation. 

The 1969 Year Book, at pp. 1201-1203, contains details of the establishment, powers 
and functions of Canada EMO, together with an outline of provincial government civil 
emergency responsibilities. 


Section 8.—Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Defence Construction Limited (DCL) was established in 1950 as a Crown company to 
contract for major military construction and maintenance projects required by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. The present company was incorporated in 1951 under the 
authority of the Defence Production Act. In April 1965 the control and supervision of 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited was transferred from the Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction to the Minister of National Defence. Defence Construction (1951) Limited is a 
Crown corporation as defined in Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act and listed 
in Schedule ‘‘C”’ in the Act (see p. 157). 


The delineation of responsibility between the Department of National Defence and 
DCL is as follows. The Department of National Defence, as owner and the design au- 
thority, is responsible for providing DCL with complete plans and specifications as well as 
funds from which contract payments are made; the technical direction and supervision of 
the work of design consultants as well as procurement of land, when required, is also pro- 
vided by the Department. Defence Construction (1951) Limited is the contracting and 
construction supervisory agency. Its function is to obtain tenders, make recommendations 
regarding awards and to award and to administer major construction and maintenance con- 
tracts. Upon request from the Department of National Defence, DCL also engages ar- 
chitects and engineers to prepare plans and specifications in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Department. Contracts are entered into between the contractor or consul- 
tant and DCL. As an integral part of its contracting role, DCL is responsible for the 
administration of the contract, supervision of the construction work, the certification of the 
contractors’ progress claims for payment and that the work has been completed in accord- 
ance with the contract and handed over to the Department. The Department of Supply 
and Services is responsible for payment of contract accounts. 
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PART I.—OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
Section 1.—Books About Canada 


This basic list of books about Canada, contributed by the National Library, includes 
a selection of publications grouped alphabetically by author and arranged under the subject 
classifications of Biography, Country and People, Economics, External Relations, Govern- 
ment and Politics, History, Literature and the Arts, and General Reference Works. The 
selection represents many aspects of Canadian life, emphasizes the latest editions of books 
published within the past five years, and includes titles issued in either or both English 
and French, accompanied by the publisher’s address. 


It should be noted that, although this list is now an annual feature of the Year Book, 
it is not a cumulative presentation; it is limited to about 480 titles, necessitating the omis- 
sion of some items that appeared the preceding year to permit the inclusion of others. For 
additional titles, the reader should consult the lists of books in earlier Year Books or one 
or more of the bibliographical collections listed below under the heading ‘“‘General Reference 
Works”, particularly the monthly or annual editions of Canadiana published by the 
National Library. 


Biography 


Appison, Ottelyn. Tom Thomson; the Algonquin years, by Ottelyn Appison in collaboration with 
Elizabeth Harwoop. With drawings and appendix by Thoreau MacDonatp. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1969. 98 p. 

BEAL, * R., et Poriquin, J.-M. Les trois vies de Pearson. Montréal, Editions de 1’ Homme, 1968. 
269 p. 

Bécuarp, Henri. L’héroine indienne Kateri Tekakwitha. Montréal, Fides, 1967. 200 p. 

BerGeron, Gérard. Ne bougez plus! Portraits de 40 politiciens de Québec et d’Ottawa. Montréal, 
Editions du Jour, 1968. 223 p. 

lapel Sylvia. John Toronto; a biography of Bishop Strachan. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1969. 

p. 

Canapa. Department of Public Printing and Stationery. The founders and the guardians; Fathers 

of Confederation, Governors-General, Prime Ministers. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 147 p. 
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Canapa. Département des impressions et de la papeterie publiques. Fondateurs et gardiens; Péres 
de la Confédération, Gouverneurs générauz, Premiers ministres. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 
1968. 147 p. 


Canadian writers. Ecrivains canadiens. A biographical dictionary edited by—un dictionnaire bio- 
graphique rédigé par Guy Sytvresrre, Brandon Conron, C. F. Kurncx. New ed. rev. and enl. 
Nouv. éd. rev. et augm. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1966. 186 p. (Articles by French language 
authors are in French.) 


Carr, Emily. Hundreds and thousands; the journals of Emily Carr. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1966. 
332 p. 


DANDURAND, Raoul. Les mémoires du sénateur Raoul Dandurand, 1861-1942. Kidités par Marcel 
Hametin. Québec, Presses de 1’ Université Laval, 1967. 374 p. 


Desrosiers, L. P. Paul de Chomedey, sieur de Maisonneuve. Montréal, Fides, 1967. 322 p. 


Dictionary of Canadian biography. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1966- (to be completed 
in 24 v.) 


Dictionnaire biographique du Canada. Québec, Presses de 1’ Université Laval, 1966- (l’ouvrage 
entier doit comprendre 24 v.) 


Eaton, Sara. Lady of the backwoods; a biography of Catharine Parr Traill. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1969. 175 p. 


Ecazston, Wilfrid. While I still remember; a personal record. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1968. 329 p. 
Frieautt, Guy. Pierre LeMoyne d’Iberville. Montréal, Fides, 1968. 300 p. 

Frencu, Maida P. Kathleen Parlow; a portrait. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. 167 p. 

Gwyn, R.J. Smallwood: the unlikely revolutionary. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1968. 304p. 
Hameteton, Ronald. Mazo de la Roche of Jalna. Toronto, General Pub. Co., 1966. 239 p. 
Harvison, C. W. The Horsemen. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 271 p. 


Innis, Mary Quayle, ed. The clear spirit; twenty Canadian women and their times. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1966. 304p. (Includes two chapters in French) 


JACKMAN, 8. W. Portraits of the premiers; an informal history of British Columbia. Sidney, B.C., 
Gray’s Pub., 1969. 272 p. 


Jackson, A. Y. A painter’s country; the autobiography of A. Y. Jackson. Centennial ed. Toronto, 
Clarke, Irwin, 1967. 177 p. (Reprinted with an additional chapter 1967) 


KavanaGu, Martin. La Vérendrye, his life and times; a biography and a social study of a folklore figure: 
soldier, fur trader, explorer. Brandon, 1967. 262 p. 


KrrKconneELL, Watson. A slice of Canada; memoirs. Toronto, Published for Acadia University 
by University of Toronto Press, 1967. 393 p. 


Larmrre, J. E. Caliza Lavallée, musicien national du Canada. Montréal, Fides; Publications de 
la Société historique de Montréal, 1966. 291 p. 


La RoguE DE RoquEeBRUNE, Robert. Cherchant mes souvenirs, 1911-1940. Montréal, Fides, 1968. 
243 p. (Collection du Nénuphar, 31) (Suite de Testament de mon enfance et de Quartier Saint- 
Louis publiés dans la méme collection.) 


Legatze, D. M. Stephen Leacock; a biography. Toronto, Doubleday Canada; New York, Double- 
day, 1970. 296 p. 


LepronHon, Pierre. Le destin tragique de Cavalier de La Salle. Paris, Nouvelles Editions Debresse, 
1969. 275 p. 


Lower, A. R. M. My first seventy-five years. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. 384 p. 


Morin, Renée. Un bourgeois d’une époque révolue: Victor Morin, notaire, 1865-1960. Montréal, 
Editions du Jour, 1968. 159 p. (Les idées du jour, D-34) 


Morris, Audrey Y. Gentle pioneers; five nineteenth-century Canadians. Toronto, London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1968. 253 p. (Strickland family) 


Oster, E.B. La Salle. Toronto, Longmans, 1967. 266 p. 
Prprer, Kathleen D. James Wilson Morrice. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1966. 101 p. 


Rumitty, Robert. Henri Bourassa; la vie publique d’un grand Canadien. Montréal, fditions de 
lV Homme, 1969. 791 p. 


Scuuu, J. J. Laurier; the first Canadian. Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. 658 p. 
Scuuu., J. J. Laurier, traduit par Héléne J. Gagnon. Montréal, HMH, 1968. 540 p. 


Srwip, James. Guests never leave hungry; the autobiography of James Sewid, a Kwakiutl Indian. Edited 
by J. P. Spraptey. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1969. 310 p. 


Sissons, J. H. Judge of the far North; the memoirs of Jack Sissons. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1968. 190 p. 


Suattery, T. P. The assassination of D’ Arcy McGee. Toronto, Doubleday Canada; New York, 
Doubleday, 1968. 527 p. 


Stuman, Norma. Poundmaker. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. 301 p. 
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Se con ipberts Vanier; soldier, diplomat and Governor General, a biography. Toronto, Collins, 
88 p 

Srusss, R. St. G. Four recorders of Rupert’s Land; a brief see of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
courts of Rupert’s Land. Winnipeg, Peguis Publishers, 1967. 192 p. 

Srupsine, Douglas. Trudeau, a man for tomorrow, by Douglas Stursine with John MarsHat and 
Gary Oaxes. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1968. 187 p. 

StuEBiNG, Douglas. Trudeau, Vv homme de demain, par Douglas Stunsine, John MarsHaut et Gary 
Oakes. Montréal, HMH, 1969. 238 p. 

SWETTENHAM, John. McNaughton. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1968-69. 3 v. 

TrrRRELL, J. U. La Salle; the life and times of an explorer. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin; New York, 
Weybright & Talley, 1968. 282 p 

Tuomas, Clara E. (McCAND.LEss). aeraen of Upper Canada. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1969. 
151 p. 

Tomson, D.C. Louis St. Laurent: Canadian. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. 564 p. 

TuHomson, D. C. Louis St. Laurent: Canadien. Traduction de F. Duran-Lasreyriz. Montréal, 
Cercle du livre de France, 1968. 570 p. 

Watuacn, W.S.,ed. The Macmillan dictionary of Canadian biography. 3d ed. Toronto, Macmillan, 
1963. 822 p. 

Witeress, D. L. Memoirs. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. i90 p. 


Country and People 


ABRAHAMSON, Una. God bless our home; domestic life in nineteenth century Canada. Toronto, Burns 
and MacEachern, 1966. 233 p. 

Apams, Howard. The education of Canadians, 1800-1867; the roots of separatism. Montreal, Harvest 
House, 1968. 145 p. 

ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE DES EDUCATEURS DE LANGUE FRANGAISE. WHsquisse du Canada francais. 
Montréal, Fides, 1967. 450 p. 

ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE DES EDUCATEURS DE LANGUE FRANGAISE. Facets of French Canada. Montréal, 
Fides, 1968. 450 p. 

Aupet, L.-P., et GautHimer, Armand. Le systéme scolaire du Québec; organisation et fonctionnement. 
Montréal, Librairie Beauchemin, 1967. 235 p. 

Barry, J. P. Georgian Bay, the sizth Great Lake. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1968. 190 p. 

Berxkin, Simon. Through narrow gates; a review of Jewish immigration, colonization and immigrant 
aid work in Canada (1840-1940). Montreal, Canadian Jewish Congress and the Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association, 1966. 235 p. 

BuisHen, B. R. Doctors & doctrines; the ideology of medical care in Canada. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1969. 202 p. 

Bruce, Charles. News and the Southams. Toronto, Macmillan, 1968. 429 p. 

BuRNFORD, Sheila. Without reserve. Illus. by Susan Ross. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
1969. 242 p. 

Canapva. Centennial Commission. Canada 67; the best of Centennial pictures; Vannée du centenaire 
en photos. Text by Blair Fraser; texte de Jean-Marc Pomiquin. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1968. 184 p. 

Canapa. Citizenship Branch. The Canadian family tree. Centennial ed. 1867-1967. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1967. 354 p. 

CanapDA. Direction de la citoyenneté. Les rameaux de la famille canadienne. Tid. du Centenaire 
1867-1967. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. 368 p. 

Canapa. Dept. of the Secretary of State. The arms, flags and floral emblems of Canada. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1967. 80 p. 

Canapa. Ministére du secrétariat d’état. Les armoiries, drapeaux et emblémes floraux du Canada. 
Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. 80 p. 

Canapa. Office national du film. Canada, du temps qui passe. Producteur exécutif, Lorraine 
Monk. Texte, Jean Sarrazin. Maquette, Allan FLremine. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 
1967. 260 ill. 

Carp, B. Y. Trends and change in Canadian society; their challenge to Canadian youth. ‘Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1968. 206 p. 

Carptnat, Harold. The unjust society; the tragedy of Canada’s Indians, Edmonton, M. G. Hurtie, 
1969. 171p. 

CruarKk, 8. D. The suburban society. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1966. 233 p. 

Croutimr, Eugtne. Le Canada sans passeport; regard libre sur un pays en quéte de sa réalité. Montréal, 
Editions HMH, 1967. 2v. 
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Croutier, Eugéne. No passport; a discovery of Canada. Trans. by Joyce MarsHatu. Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1968. 288 p. 


Cuiutest, George. Potlatch. Sidney, B.C., Gray’s Pub., 1969. 188 p. 

Couttns, R. J. <A great way to go: the automobile in Canada. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1969. 152 p. 
Creiguton, Luella. The elegant Canadians. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 176 p. 
Doruann, A. G. The Quakers in Canada; a history. 2ded. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1968. 360 p. 


Expo 67; the memorial album of the first category universal and international exhibition . . . L’ Album 
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Rasy, Peter, comp. anded. The Stratford scene, 1958-1968. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1968. 256 p. 


RosipDoux, Réjean, et Renaup, André. Le roman canadien-frangais du vingtiéme siécle. Ottawa, 
Editions de l’ Université d’Ottawa, 1966. 221 p. (Visage des lettres canadiennes) 


ScamMeELt, A. R. My Newfoundland; stories, poems, songs. Montreal, Harvest House, 1966. 140 p. 


Scorr, F. R., and Smiru, A. J. M., eds. The blasted pine; an anthology of satire, invective and disre- 
spectful verse chiefly by Canadian writers. Rev. and enl.ed. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. 166 p. 


Situ, A. J. M., ed. Modern Canadian verse. Toronto, Oxford University Press. 1968. 496 p. 


Spence, Hilda, and Spencr, Kevin. A guide to early Canadian glass. Toronto, Longmans, 1966. 
112 p. 


Spettiagugn, D.O. Frederick Philip Grove. Toronto, Copp Clark Pub. Co., 1969. 175 p. (Studies 
in Canadian literature, 3) 
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SrerHEeNS, Donald. Bliss Carman. New York, Twayne Publishers, 1966. 144p. (Twayne’s world 
authors series, 8) 

Stevens, Gerald. Canadian glass c. 1825-1925. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. 262 p. 

Story, Norah. The Ozford companion to Canadian history and literature. Toronto, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. 835 p. 

Tuomas, Clara E. (McCanpisss). Margaret Laurence. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1969. 
64 p. (Canadian writers, no. 3) 

Toueas, Gérard. Histoire de la littérature canadienne-francaise. 4° 6d. Paris, Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1967. 312 p. 

Touaas, Gérard. History of French-Canadian literature. Translation by Alta L. Coox. 2d ed. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1966. 301 p. 

Tweenies, R. A., Coaswett, Fred, and MacNutr, W.S., eds. Arts in New Brunswick. Frederic- 
ton, Brunswick Press, 1967. 280 p. 

Water, Arnold, éd. Aspects de la musique au Canada. Ed. francaise dirigée par Gilles Potvin et 
Maryvonne Kenprrat. Montréal, Centre de psychologie et de pédagogie, 1970. 347 p. 

Watter, Arnold, ed. Aspects of music in Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1969. 

36 p. 

Warwick, Jack. The longjourney; literary themes of French Canada. Toronto, University ot Toronto 
Préss, 1968. 172 p. (University of Toronto romance series, 12) 

Weaver, Robert, ed. Canadian short stories: second series. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1968. 378 p. 

WauittakeER, Herbert. Canada’s National Ballet. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 105 p. 

WILSON, ca T. #.J. Pratt. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1969. 64p. (Canadian writers, 
-no. 2 

Wiuson, M.T., ed. Poets between the wars: E. J. Pratt, F. R. Scott, A. J. M. Smith, Dorothy Livesay, 
A.M. Klein. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 194 p. (New Canadian library orig- 
inal, no. 05. Poets of Canada, v. 2) 

Wooncock, George. Mordecai Richler. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1970. 62p. (Canadian 
writers, no. 6) 

Wrcezynskt, Paul. Francois-Xavier Garneau; aspects littéraires de son euvrre. Ottawa, Editions de 
l’ Université d’Ottawa, 1966. 207 p. (Visage des lettres canadiennes) 


General Reference Works 


Ancer, W. H., and ANcer, H. D. A digest of Canadian law. 19thed. by F. R. Hums. Toronto, 
Canada Law Book Co., 1967. 821 p. 

Un Annuaire des sociologues et anthropologues au Canada et leur recherche courante. A Directory of 
sociologists and anthropologists in Canada and their current research, by Desmond M. Connor. 
Montreal, Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Association, 1968. 92p. (Text in French and 
English) 

Annuaire du Canada; ressources, histoire, institutions et situation économique et sociale du Canada. 
Ottawa, Information Canada. Annuel. 

The Atlantic year book. Fredericton, N.B. Published for the Atlantic Advocate by Brunswick 
Press. Annual. 

Brauuieu, André. Répertoire des publications gouvernementales du Québec de 1867 a 1964, par André 
Beavu.ieu et Jean HAMELIN. Québec, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1968. 554 p. Supplément 1965- 
1968, par André Brautiev, Jean Hamein et Gaston Berner. Québec, Editeur officiel du 
Québec, 1970. 388 p. 


Bovur, Reynald, comp. Bibliographie du droit canadien. Montréal, Wilson et Lafleur, 1966. 393 p. 

Boutt, Reynald, comp. A bibliography of Canadian law. Montreal, Wilson and Lafleur, 1966. 
393 p. 

Canapa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Daily bulletin. Ottawa, Information Canada, 

Canapa. Bureau fédéral de la statistique. Le bulletin quotidien. Ottawa, Information Canada. 


Canapa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. National Accounts Section. National accounts, income 
and expenditure. Ottawa, Information Canada. Annual. 


Canapa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Year Book Division. Library. Historical catalogue 
of Dominion Bureau of Statistics publications, 1918-1960. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 298 p. 


Canapa. Bureau fédéral de la statistique, Division de l’annuaire du Canada. Bibliothéque. 
Catalogue rétrospectif des publications du Bureau fédéral de la statistique, 1918-1960. Ottawa, 
Imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. 298 p. 

Canapa. Department of Public Printing and Stationery. Canadian government publications cata- 
logue. Ottawa, Information Canada. Annual. 
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Canapa. Département des impressions et de la papeterie publiques. Publications du gouvernement 
canadien; Catalogue. Ottawa, Information Canada. Annuel. 


Canapa. Youth Services Division. Directory of Canadian youth organizations. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1968. 209 p. (Text bilingual) 


Canada careers directory for university graduates. Choisissez votre carriére, pour diplémés universitaires. 
Montreal, Cornmarket Press. Bilingual. Bilingue. Annual. Annuel. 


Canada legal directory, for the legal profession, containing the names of the judges, lawyers, court officials, 
etc., throughout Canada. Toronto, Canada Legal Directory (125 Lowther Ave.). Annual. 


Canada; the official handbook of present conditions and recent progress. Ottawa, Information Canada. 
Annual. 


Canada; Bee officielle de la situation actuelle et des progrés récents. Ottawa, Information Canada. 
Annuel, 


Canada year book; official statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions and social and economic 
conditions of Canada. Ottawa, Information Canada. Annual. 


Canadian almanac and directory. Toronto, Copp Clark Pub. Co. Annual. 
Canadian annual review. Toronto, University of Toronto Press. (Includes some text in French) 


Canadian books in print. Catalogue des livres canadiens en librairie. Toronto, Canadian Books in Print 
Committee; distributed by University of Toronto Press. Annual, 


Canadian medical directory. Toronto, Seccombe House. Annual. 
Canadian news facts. Toronto. v. 1- Jan. 16, 1967- , published every two weeks. 


Canadian periodical index; an author and subject index. Jan. 1938-Dec. 1947. Ottawa, Canadian 
Library Association, Association canadienne des bibliothéques, 1966. 3 v. 


Canadian periodical index. Index de périodiques canadiens. Ottawa, Canadian Library Association, 
Association canadienne des bibliothéques. Monthly. Mensuel. ; 

Canadian statistical review. Ottawa, Information Canada. Monthly with bilingual weekly supple- 
ments. 

Canadiana. Ottawa, Information Canada. Monthly with annual cumulations. (Publications of 
Canadian interest noted by the National Library) 

Canadiana. Ottawa, Information Canada. Mensuel avec refonte annuelle. (Publications se rap- 
portant au Canada notées par la Bibliothéque nationale) 

Catalogue de Vl édition au Canada francais, 1970-71. Montréal, Conseil supérieur du livre, 1970. 561 p. 

Clarendon Press. Cartographic Dept. United States and Canada. Advisory editors: John D. 


CuHapMaN and John C. SHprmMan. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1967. 128 p. (Oxford regional 
economic atlas) 


A Dictionary of Canadianisms on historical principles. Toronto, Gage, 1967. 926 p. (Dictionary 
of Canadian English) 
Encyclopedia Canadiana. Toronto, Grolier of Canada, 1970. 10 v. 

GariquE, Philippe. Bibliographie du Québec (1955-1965), par Philippe Garique avec la collabora- 
tion de Raymonde Savarp. Montréal, Presses de 1’ Université de Montréal, 1967. 227 p. 
Henperson, G. F. Federal royal commissions in Canada, 1867-1966: a checklist. Toronto, University 

of Toronto Press, 1967. 212 p. 
Index to Canadian legal periodical literature, 1963- . Montreal, Canadian Association of Law Li- 
braries, 1966- 


Library directory. Répertoire des bibliothéques canadiennes. Part II of January issue of Canadian 
Library. Canadian Library Association, Association canadienne des bibliothéques. Ottawa. 
Annual. Annuel. 


Livres et auteurs canadiens; panorama de la production littéraire. Montréal, Editions Jumonville. 
Annuel. 


MacDonatp, C.S.,comp. A dictionary of Canadian artists. Ottawa, Canadian paperbacks, 1967- 
. (370 Queen Mary Road, Ottawa 7) 

Nationa Liprary or Canapa. Periodicals in the Social Sciences and Humanities currently received 
by Canadian libraries. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 2 v. 

Pusiic ArRcHrIvEs or Canapa. Publications Section. The Canadian directory of parliament, 1867- 
1967, ed. by J. K. Jounson. Ottawa, 1968. 731 p. 

Revue statistique du Canada. Ottawa, Information Canada. Mensuel avec suppléments hebdoma- 
daires bilingues. 

Slavica Canadiana. Winnipeg, Canadian Association of Slavists. Annual. 

Toronto. Public Library. Books for youth; a guide for teen-age readers. Ed. by Catherine C. 
Rospertson and others. 3ded. Toronto, 1966. 154 p. 

Watters, R. E., and Bett, I. F., comps. On Canadian literature, 1806-1960; a check list of articles, 


books, and theses on English-Canadian literature, its authors, and language. ‘Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1966, 165 p. 
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Section 2.—_Federal Government Information Services 


The preparation and distribution of information on activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment is the responsibility of special divisions operated for this purpose in more than three 
dozen governmental departments and agencies. Because each of these information divi- 
sions concerns itself almost entirely with the functions of its respective branches of govern- 
ment, the Cabinet decided in 1970, upon recommendation of a Task Force which conducted 
a year-long study of the services, to create a new co-ordinating, advisory and resource unit 
designated as “Information Canada”’. 


Information Canada’s role is not to centralize federal information services, but to 
assist in offering a better performance and to initiate information programs on subjects 
dealing with nationhood in general and federalism in particular, which go beyond the inter- 
ests of individual departments. In addition to providing information to the public through 
press releases, booklets and other means used in the past, Information Canada has embarked 
upon the establishment of a network of inquiry centres in the principal centres of Canada 
where citizens may seek and obtain data on any aspect of Federal Government operations 
and other matters pertaining to Canadian society as a whole. It has also been assigned 
the duty of keeping Parliament and Government advised on a continuing basis of the news 
and comments Canadians are receiving through the news media, of the public’s aspirations 
and complaints and its attitudes toward federal policies and programs as indicated in sur- 
veys, polls and other testing methods. 


To help Information Canada perform its function, three components attached to other 
departments of government in the past have been transferred to it. These are the Pub- 
lishing Division of the Canadian Government Printing Bureau, the Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission and the Still Photo Library of the National Film Board. Their 
staffs comprise more than two thirds of the personnel of the new organization. 


The basic assignment the Cabinet has given to Information Canada, as set out by the 
Prime Minister in a policy statement on information services to Parliament on Feb. 10, 
1970, is one of assistance in “bringing government ever closer to the people” and sate 
the dimensions of democratic dialogue in this nation’’. 


Approximately 400 Information Service Officers are engaged in the Penne and dis- 
semination of information relating to operations of the Federal Government. As many 
more men and women, while not formally classified as such, perform one form of informa- 
tion function or another, either on a full-time basis or in association with other duties. 


Among the information services provided by the Government of Canada, those offered 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are of a particular nature. The Bureau is the chief 
source of statistical information on all phases of the Canadian economy supplied to both 
the general public and various branches of government at all levels. The operations of 
the Bureau are dealt with in greater detail on pp. 1302-1303. 


Citizens with specific inquiries concerning Federal Government programs, policies and 
other aspects of operation should direct these to the information division of the depart- 
ment of government concerned, either at national headquarters in Ottawa or at regional 
offices where these exist, or they may seek the data desired through the inquiry offices of 
Information Canada. Inquiries relating to provincial activities may be directed to the 
provincial government department concerned. 


Section 3.—Sale of Official Publications 


Under the provisions of Order in Council PC 1970-559, responsibility was transferred 
from the Queen’s Printer to Information Canada for the sale of official publications of 
Parliament and the Government of Canada that are issued to the public (with a few excep- 
tions covered by statute), as well as the free distribution of all public documents and papers 
to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statute to receive them. 
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Information Canada issues a Daily Checklist of Government Publications which records— 
for the information of the public services, libraries, etc.—Federal Government publications 
immediately upon release. Those authorized by law or regulation to receive free copies of 
such publications receive the Daily Checklist without charge; others desiring the service 
may purchase an annual subscription to be forwarded daily or in weekly lots as requested. 


Information Canada also issues the Monthly Catalogue of Canadian Government Pub- 
lications, a comprehensive listing of official publications, public documents and papers not 
of a confidential nature published at government expense, an Annual Catalogue listing 
publications issued during the previous year, as well as sectional catalogues and selected 
titles bulletins advertising new government publications. 


Information Canada is the national sales agent in Canada for publications issued by 
the United Nations; the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
the World Health Organization; the Food and Agriculture Organization; the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development; the International Atomic Energy Agency; 
the International Civil Aviation Organization; the Council of Europe; the Organization of 
American States (Pan American Union); the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; the 
New Zealand Government; the International Labor Organization; the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization; the International Telecommunications Union; and the Assembly of 
Western European Union. 


Publications of the Canadian Government and international organizations listed 
above may be obtained from Information Canada bookshops located in Halifax, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver or by mail from headquarters of Information 
Canada, 171 Slater Street, Ottawa, K1A OS9. 


Section 4.—Publication Services of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, established by statute in 1918 as Canada’s central 
statistical agency, has become a vast storehouse of current and historical information on 
almost every kind of Canadian economic and social activity. It conducts the Census of 
Canada at 10-year intervals (years ending in ‘1’) and five-year intervals (years ending in 
‘6’) and, in addition, regularly surveys social and economic change under some 20 broad 
subject-matter headings. Surveys are conducted monthly, quarterly, annually and as 
special studies, and the results are published on corresponding bases. 


The Bureau is a separate department of government (to be known in future as Statistics 
Canada), reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 
Its growth, both in personnel and in complexity of statistical activity, has closely paralleled 
the development of the nation as a modern and increasingly sophisticated industrial state. 
The total staff of the Bureau, which includes the largest single body of social scientists in 
one organization in Canada, has more than doubled in the past 15 years to some 3,300 in 
1971. 


The Bureau’s statistical collection activities range throughout the nation, from large 
industrial cities to remote northern areas. The statistics resulting from these activities 
vary from well-known national aggregates, such as the national accounts, the consumer 
price index, and employment and unemployment, to small census detail on urban localities 
afew city blocks in size. The information produced describes in quantitative terms the eco- 
nomic and social environment, and is used mainly to improve the quality of decision-making 
and research in the Canadian economy. Basic uses in the public sector are concerned with 
the development and administration of social and economic policies and programs; uses in 
the private sector are important and extensive, and are frequently in marketing and mer- 
chandising, in connection with the establishment of branch plants, retail outlets and a 
variety of other projects associated with the generation of economic activity. In addition, 
uses by business include various types of business research and economic forecasting. 
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DBS information is, for the most part, made available to the public in the form of 
publications although, for more sophisticated users, there is an increasing output in machine- 
readable form, such as computer tapes and sets of punch cards. In the most recent count, 
DBS publications totalled 1,177. Of these, 114 appear monthly or more frequently, 39 are 
issued quarterly, 377 annually, and 24 every two or three years. The publications pro- 
duced as a result of the national census include 278 for 1961 and 122 for 1966. The other 
223 publications are issued on an occasional basis and include special studies and manuals 
associated with statistical activities. DBS statistical reports are increasingly published in 
bilingual form or appear in separate English and French editions. 


About 1,250,000 copies of DBS publications are issued yearly on a subscription basis, 
exclusive of the DBS Daily and the DBS Weekly Bulletins which contain information in 
summary and preliminary forms and which have a total distribution of some 800,000 copies 
a year. 


The publications program is designed to include the statistical information from each 
subject area which is most commonly used. However, in response to individual inquiries 
for more detail than may be contained in a regular publication, a large amount of unpub- 
lished information is issued in the form of special tabulations. 


In addition to the publications program, there is a very large secondary distribution of 
statistical information through newspapers, magazines, trade journals, trade associations 
and by radio and television broadcasts. Much DBS material also becomes part of a wide 
range of reference publications such as year books and encyclopedias and is incorporated 
into research studies, in books, learned journals, reports of Royal Commissions or Com- 
missions of Inquiry, and in a great variety of other public and private documents. 


The nature and extent of DBS output is made known to the public in several ways. 
The principal vehicle is the DBS Catalogue which is issued approximately every two years 
and kept up to date by means of current supplements. The Catalogue and supplements 
are free on request to DBS headquarters (postal address: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Ont.). The catalogue lists and describes the publications issued and the machine- 
readable and unpublished information that are available. Publications are grouped by 
subject areas; a commodity index has several thousand entries arranged in alphabetical 
order and cross-referenced where necessary to show the several publications in which infor- 
mation on a given subject may be found. 


DBS publications may be obtained from DBS headquarters by using the order form 
supplied with the Catalogue; they may also be obtained through DBS regional offices in 
St. John’s, Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver 
(listed in city telephone directories under ‘‘Government of Canada’). More frequently 
used DBS publications are also stocked by Information Canada bookstores in principal 
Canadian cities. Major public and university libraries, provincial libraries and the Na- 
tional Library in Ottawa have DBS publications available for reference. The DBS 
library in Ottawa contains a complete collection of all DBS publications issued since the 
Bureau was founded. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Nore.—In the ‘‘Federal Data” column, the major source of information on each subject is given first; other 
sources follow in alphabetical order, with the exception of the National Film Board and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which appear at the end of each listing with which they are concerned, except where they are the major 


source. 


Sources for Federal Data 


Information Canada, Enquiries 

Information Canada, Publishing 
(Canada Gazette, Statutes of 
Canada, annual, monthly and 


sectional catalogues) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Information and Public Relations 
Branch 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Finance 
Information Service 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Branch 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
\ 


Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Publicity Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Information Service 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Dept. of National Revenue 
Taxation Division, Information 
Service 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Information Services 
Dept. of Supply and Services 


National Library 
National Film Board (films, film- 


Information Branch 


strips, slide sets on all subjects) 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Canadian Wheat Board 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (mortgage loans for 
farm houses) 
Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 
loans) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Products Branch 
Machinery Branch 
Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion (Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Administration) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
farm loans) 
Farm Credit Corporation (mortgage 


loans; Farm Syndicates Credit 
Act loans) 
{nformation Canada, Publishing 


(agent for FAO publications) 
National Research Council 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ba 
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INSTITUTIONS 


AGRICULTURE 


General and 
Farming 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


For broad general information in 
regard to particular provinces, appli- 
cation should be made to: Nfld., 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
Executive Council, Inforrnation Ser- 
vices; N.S., Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary or Dept. of Trade and In- 
dustry; N.B., Dept. of Natural Re- 
sources, Travel Bureau; Que., Dept. 
of Industry and Commerce, Bureau 
of Statistics, or Dept. of Tourism, 
Game and Fish; Ont., Dept. of Treas- 
ury and Economics’ oF Dept. of 
Tourism and Information; Man., 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce or 
Dept. of Government Services; Sask., 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce or 
Executive Council; Alta., Govern- 
ment Publicity Bureau; B.C., Dept. 
of Industrial Development, Trade, 
and Commerce, Economics and 
Statistics Branch. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

N.S., N.B., Man., Sask., Alta., 
BC :— Depts. of Agriculture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Information and 
Research Branch 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Farm Economics and 
Statistics Branch and Informa- 
tion Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 


Polar Continental Shelf Project 
Earth Physics Branch 

Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 


Marine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Information Service 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services (highways, ~ 
marine and accommodation) 


Fisheries Research Board of Canada 


Ministry of Transport (airports, 
weather stations, navigation, 
supply) 


Information Services 
National Library (books) 
National Museums of Canada 
National Research Council 


Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, building in the 
North, snow and ice) 

Public Archives (history) J 
National Film Board 


National Gallery of Canada ors 
tions, exhibitions of works of 
art) 

National Museum of Man 

Indian and Eskimo Art 

Canada Council 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development 

Division of Social and Cultural 
Development (Eskimo arts— 
visual only) \. 


Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 

federal buildings) 

Dept. of Secretary of State 

Information Canada, Publishing (Na- 
tional Gallery exhibition cata- 
logues, reproductions of paint- 
ings, coloured slides, etc.) 

National Arts Centre 

National Library (books) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, slide sets) 


(fine arts, 


National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (Astrophysics Branch) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(research studies, sale of radio- 
isotopes) 

Atomic Energy Control Board 
(policy, regulations) 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 


sources 
Energy Development Group X 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 

Eldorado Nuclear Limited 

Information Canada, Publishing 


(agent for International Atomic 
Energy Agency publications) 
National Film Board (films, multi- 

media kits) 
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Subject 


ARCTIC 


ARTS 
Performing 
and 
Visual 


ASTRONOMY 


ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Arctic Quebec Branch 


Y.T.:—Territorial Secretary, White- 
horse, Y.T. 
N.W.T.:—Deputy Commissioner, 


Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 

N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Travel Bureau 

Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 

Ont.:—Province of Ontario Council 
for the Arts 

Man.:—Manitoba Arts Council 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Arts Board 

Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Cultural Development 
Branc 

B.C.:—Dept. of Education, Com- 


munity Programmes Branch 


N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Hydro-Quebec 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce, Manitoba Research 
Council 

University of Manitoba, Physics 
Dept. 


Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatchewan Research Council 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—University of British Colum- 
bia 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Ministry of Transport | 


Civil Aviation Branch (control; 
licensing; airports and air navi- 
gation facilities) 

Information Services 

Air Canada 
Canadian Transport Commission 
Air Transport Committee 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 

Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Aerospace, Marine and Rail Branch 

Materials Branch 

Dept. of National Defence 

Information Service 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

Dept. of Supply and Services 

Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for International Civil 
Aviation Organization publica- 
tions) 

National Museums of Canada (his- 
torical) 

National Research Council 

National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment 


National Film Board (films) J 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 

Dept. of Finance (for banking; also 
small business loans) 

Dept. of Insurance (trust and mort- 
gage loan business) 

Canada Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
ffairs 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


( 
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AVIATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
Que.:—Dept. of Transport, Central 
Aerial Transportation Service 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Branch 
Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce 
Alta.:—Dept. 


Transport 


of Highways and 


BANKING 
Trust and Loan 
Companies 
Foreign Exchange 


BANKRUPTCY 


(NAd. :—Dept. of Finance 


Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.1., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincia 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Que.:—Dept. of Financial Institu- 
tions, Companies and Co-opera- 
tives 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 
ce 
Ontario Development Corporation 
Dept. of Financial and Commercial 


Affairs 
Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 
Manitoba Development Corpora- 
tion 
Manitoba Agricultural Credit Cor- 


poration 
Dept. of Finance 
Sask. :—Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development 
Alta.:—Treasury Dept., Superin- 
tendent of Treasury Branches 
Dept. of Attorney General, Alberta 
Security Commission 
C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


ee ee of Justice 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Justice and 
Attorney General 
N.S., N.B., Man., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Attorney General 
Que.:—Minister of Justice 


mercial Affairs 
lessen Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 


DIRECTORY OF 


Sources for Federal Data 


National Library (information re 
Canadian publications and books 
in Canadian libraries; national 
bibliographies of other countries) 

Information Canada, Publishing 
Official Classification of Cana- 

ian Government Publications; 
annual, monthly and sectional 


catalogues) 
Library of Parliament (political and 
parliamentary matters) S 
National Gallery of Canada (infor- 
mation on art books and 
periodicals) 


National Research Council 
National Science Library (informa- 
tion re identification and location 
of scientific serials and research 
reports) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Information Division (for statis- 
tical publications) 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Secretariat on Bilingualism 
Translation Bureau 
Bilingualism Programmes Branch > 
Bilingual Districts Advisory Board 

Public Service Commission 
Language Bureau 


Dept. of National Health and te | 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 


7 


Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Electrical and Electronics Branch 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio science and its 
application to industry) 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (NHA financing, 
house designs, building stand- 
ards) 

Canadian Standards Association 

Dept. of Agriculture (farm building 
plans) 

Dept. of Finance (Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act; Small Busi- 
nesses Loans Act) 

Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 

Forest Products Laboratories 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 

Development 
Technical Services Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Materials Branch 
Woed Products Branch 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
Specifications and Standards ‘ 
Branch 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
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Subject 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


x 


BILINGUALISM a 


BLINDNESS 
ALLOWANCES 


1 


BROADCASTING 
Radio and 


Television 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


Ps 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Ar- 
chives 
P.E.I.:—Executive 
tariat 
N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Education, 
Provincial Librarian 
Que.:—National Assembly Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Quebec Archives 
National Library of Quebec 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, 
vincial Library Service 
Legislative Library 
Man.:—Provincial Librarian 
Sask. :—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Library 
Provincial Museum and Archives 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission 


Council Secre- 


Pro- 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 


Sources same as for “Old Age 
Assistance” 

P.E.I.:—Executive Council Secre- 
tariat 


Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Radio Quebec, Film Bureau 
Dept. of Education 
Ont.:—Ontario Provincial Police, 
Radio Communications Branch 


Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
Toronto, Radio Station CJRT— 
FM 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Communications Division 
Saskatchewan Telecommunications 
Alta.:—Radio CKUA, Edmonton, 
operated by Alberta Government 
Telephones 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources, Radio Section 


Nfid., N.B.:—Depts. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Dept. of Labour 
Nova Scotia Housing Commission 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Quebec Housing Corporation 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour, 
Inspection Branch 
Ontario Housing Corporation 
Dept. of Public Works 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 


Factory 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Hospital Design Division 
Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 
Dept. of Transport 
Air Services Construction Branch 
(airport terminal buildings, etc.) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier 
Settlement and Veterans Land 
Act) 
Farm Credit Corporation 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Chemicals Branch 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Citizenship Branch 
Citizenship Registration 
Citizenship Regional Offices 

National Film Board 


Branch 


Emergency Measures Organization 

Dept. of National Defence 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Emergency Health Services 
Emergency Welfare Services 

Dept. of Public Works 
Emergency Planning 

Dept. of Supply and Services 


Canadian Meteorological Service, 
Toronto 
Information Canada, Publishing 


(agent for World Meteorological 
Organization publications) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(Climatological Atlas of Canada, 
National Building Code) 


! 


Subject 


OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


—concluded 


CANADA 
PENSION PLAN 


See ‘‘Pensions”’ 


CHEMICALS 


| 
| 
| 


CITIZENSHIP 


See also 
“Population” 


CIVIL 
DEFENCE 


CLIMATE 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Dept. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism, Alberta Bureau of 
Statistics 
Dept. of Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industria! Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 


Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Ont.:—Ontario Research Founda- 
tion 

Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce g 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 

Dept. of Industry and Tourism, 

Industrial Development Branch 

B.C.:—British Columbia Research 


Council 


Que.:—Dept. of Immigration 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
and Citizenship 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 

elfare 

Ont.:—Dept. of Attorney General, 
Emergency Measures Organiza- 
tion 

Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Emergency Measures Organiza- 
tion 

Sask.:—Emergency Measures Or- 
ganization 

Executive Council 

Alta.:—Emergency Measures Orga- 
nization 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Provincial Co-ordinator 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Meteorological Bureau 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Farm Economics and 
Statistics Branch 

Man., Alta.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Research 
Council 

B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 

Water Resources, Hydrology 
Division 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Energy Development Group 


pecloweel Survey of Canada 

ines Branc 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- COAL 
merce 


Materials Branch 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 


COMBINES 


Research 


Affairs 
Director of Investigation and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 


mission 


Dept. of Communications 

Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation 

Canadian Transport Commission 

Railway Committee 


Dept. of Supply and Services 
Electrical and Electronics Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing MUNICATIONS 

(agent for International Tele- 
communication Union publica- See also 


__ tions) eS “Postal Service’’ 
Ministry of Transport (radio aids, 


COM- 


aeronautical and marine naviga- 
tion) 
Canadian Meteorological Service, 
Toronto 
National Museums of Canada (his- 
torical) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Citizenship Branch 
Arts and Cultural Support Branch 
Social Action Branch 

Company of Young Canadians 


National Film Board 


COMMUNITY 
AND INTER- 
CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 


Company of Young Canadians 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Community Affairs Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare [ 


(social welfare and recreation) 


COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


Sources for Provincial Data 
Bette SSE tes 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B., Que.:—Depts. of Natural Re- 
sources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
\ leum Resources 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
Board of Public Utilities Commis- 
sioners 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 


and Commerce 


Dept. of Public Works and High- 


ways 

N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 
Public Utilities 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 


4 Travel Bureau 


Que.:—Dept. of Communications 
Ont.:—Ontario Telephone Service 
Commission 
Ontario Provincial Police, Radio 
Communications Branch 
Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Telecommu- 


nications 

Alta.:—Alberta Government Tele- 
phones 

| B-C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 
port 

Que.:—Dept. of Intergovernmental 
Affairs 


Dept. of Cultural Affairs 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Community Ser- 
vices 
N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Municipal 
Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Industry Branch 
Planning Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- \ Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 


sion N Planning Branch 
(rural economic development) Cees Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 


National Capital Commission Community Planning Branch 


Information Services (general in- —concl uded Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
formation on the National Cap- Provincial Planning Office 
ital and the National Capital B.C.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Region) Regional Planning Division 


National Film Board 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources F 
ep of padiag Affairs and Northern FLED eve of Tourist Develop- 
evelopment pes 
National and Historic Parks Ne Deve o Lae ane Forests 
Branch -B.:—Vept. o atural Resources 
Canadian Wildlife Service Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dept. of Tourism, Game and Fish 


Dept, of Energy, Mines and Dept. of Natural Resources 


Resources Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
Mines Branch sources Management, Conserva- 
Inland Waters Branch eres ne 


tion Authorities Branch 


Policy and Planning Branch 4 Ontario Agricultural College, 


Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry CONSERVATION 


Information and Consumer Guelph 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natu- 


Branch - 
Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- sali Res cee Cuee a ae Ed- 
Praiie BarniRekcbilitacen Ad: Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
ae ; Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
ministration 


and Development Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
% Capital Recion planning) Doe Agriculture (land utiliza- 
ationa, useums 0 anada 
National Film Board B,Cie Dept. of bandan Foie 
Dept. of Recreation and Conserva- 
tion 


National Capital Commission 
(National Capital and National 


Privy Council Office 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs (Great Seal of Canada, 


etc.) 


All Provinces except Nfld., P.E.I., 


Dept. of Justice : 
Dept. of Secretary of State Peat perp eo epts. of At- 


Information Canada, Publishing Nad f= Depriof Justice 
otae rine onesie > CONSTITUTION P.E.I.:—Executive Council Secre- 
of Canada Handbooks, and cae 


Inet @heclicurot Govemment Que. :—Dept. of Intergovernmental 


Lee ffairs 
Publications) p See 
Tet rarier Pay liement B.C.:—Provincial Secretary 


Public Archives 


National Film Board (filmstrips oe [ 
government) 
ir Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
ocean PEL, N.S., N.B., Sasie.:—Depts. 
of Provincial Secretary 
Depend cousuck and Corporate Cease Man. :—Dept. cs Coahimenene 
Daocteon 5 fa Sparse (in- P 2 I a orporate airs 
eRe Te areas 1S ocs Tice indexes Alta.:—Treasury Dept., Consumer 
exes) See Also rect Branch 3 ; 
uM Aon iil B.C.:—Dept. of Attorney General, 
Cost of Living Consumer Affairs Office 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 
Central Mortgage 
Corporation 
activities) 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
ffairs 
Corporations Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
conomics Service 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian-Eskimo Economic Develop- 
ment Branch 
Dept. of Insurance (Co-operative 
Credit Associations Act) 
National Film Board 


and Housing 
(mortgage-lending 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(wholesale and retail prices and 
consumer price index) 


Canada Council 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian-Eskimo Economic Develop- 
ment Branch 


National and _ Historic Parks 
Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 


National Design Council 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only) 

Information Canada, Publishing 
(UNESCO coloured slides) 

National Library (books) 

National Museums of Canada 

Public Archives 

National Film Board 


( 


Subject 


CO-OPERATIVES | 
(including Credit 
Unions) 


COST OF LIVING 


See also 
“Consumer 


Affairs” 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 
HANDICRAFTS 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


and Resources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Que.:—Dept. of Financial Institu- 
tions, Companies and Co-opera- 
tives 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


ecg Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


< Food, Co-operatives Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Co- 
operative and Credit Union 


Services Branch 
Dept. of Finance 

Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism, Co-operative Activities 
and Credit Union Branch 

B.C.:—Attorney General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 

Dept. of Finance, Economic 
Adviser 

Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Economic, Business 
and Transportation Research 
Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 

Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 

Tourism, Alberta Bureau of 


. 
eo 


— 


Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


Economics and Statistics Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- 
Education, 


ment 
Dept. of Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Youth 
and Recreation Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
4 Home Economics Service 
Ontario Gift Foundation 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Exten- 
sion Service 
Dept. of Health and Social Devel- 
opment, Native Handicraft Pro- 
motion Officer 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Alta.:—Dept of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Cultural Development 
Branch 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 
[ Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Solicitor General 
Canadian Penitentiary Service 
National Parole Board 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Dept. of Justice 
Criminal Law Section 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Division 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


See pp. 152-161 for a list of Crown 
corporations giving the functions of 
each and the Cabinet Minister > 
through whom each reports to Parlia- 
ment, 


Bank of Canada 
Royal Canadian Mint 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Dairy Division 
Livestock Division 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Food Research Institute 
Canadian Dairy Commission 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Branch 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Defence 
Information Service 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of External Affairs (NATO) 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
National Film Board 


Subject 


CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY 


CROWN 
CORPORATIONS 


ez CURRENCY 


DAIRYING 


DEATHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics”’ 


DEFENCE 
See also 
“Civil Defence” 


| 


Sources for Provincial Data 


All Provinces except Nfld. and 
P.E.1I.:—Depts. of Attorney Gen- 
eral 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 


Dept. of Social Services and Re- 
habilitation 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Justice and At- 
torney General 
Additional;—N.S.:—Dept. of Public 
Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 
Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Correctional 
Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare 
B.C.:—Dept. of Rehabilitation and 


Social Improvement 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.1.:—Executive Council 
tariat 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
dustry, Treasury Board 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Financial Institutions, 
Companies and Co-operatives 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man.:—Dept. of Finance 
Public Utilities Board 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism 
B.C.:—Attorney General’s Dept. 


Secre- 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Industry Board of 
Ont. and Milk Control Board 


of B.C.) 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Dairy Products 
Branch 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Ani- 
mal Industry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Ani- 
mal Industry Branch 
Milk Control Board 
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Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war 7 
disabled veterans) 


Economic Council of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Economic Development 
Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Program Development Service 
Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 
Dept. of Secretary of State (financial 
support to post-secondary educa- 
tion) 
Treasury Board 


Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 
Bank of Canada 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Company of Young Canadians 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Bureau of Consumer Affairs 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 
Mineral Resources Branch 
Policy and Planning Branch 
Dept. of Finance 
Economic Analysis, Fiscal Policy 
and International Finance Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Economics Service 
Forest Economics Research Insti- 


tute 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Policy, Planning and Programming \ 
Northern Economic Development 
Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Office of Economics 


Subject 


DISABLED 
PERSONS 
ALLOWANCES 


DRUGS 
See ‘Food and 


ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Social Services and 
Rehabilitation 

P.E.1I., Sask.:—Depts. of Welfare 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare, Social Allowances Com- 
mission 

Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services, Family Benefits Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of Social Development 

B.C.:—Dept. of Rehabilitation and 
Social Improvement 

Y.T.:—Dept. of Welfare (Director) 

N.W.T.:—Dept. of Social Develop- 


ment (Director) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 


Social Development 


P.E.I.:—Planning and Development 
Board 

N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
nomics 


N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que. :—Executive Council 
Economic Advisory Council 
Dept. of Labour and Manpower 
Dept. of Family and Social Welfare 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Man.:—Planning and Priorities 
Committee Secretariat 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
Treasury Dept. 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
P.E.I.:—Planning and Development 
Board 
Dept. of Economic Development 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Studies Branch, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Planning Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Trade and Development 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
Farm Economics and Statistics 
Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Program Development Service 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Directorate 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Citizenship Branch (social research 
and adult education services) 
Dept. of Transport 
Transportation Policy and Re- 
search Branch 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for UNESCO and OECD 


publications) 


Public Archives (early data) J 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Canada Council 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(educational broadcasts) 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Information Division 
Company of Young Canadians 
Dept. of Finance (Canada Student 
Loans Act) 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Education Branch 
(Social Affairs Program) 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Programs Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Education (service 
dependants’ schools) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Citizenship Branch (educational 
travel and exchange programs) 
Education Support Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for UNESCO publica- 
tions) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services 
National Museums of Canada 
Education and Extension Branch 
(school talks, publications, lec- 
tures, films) 


Chief Electoral Office 

Library of Parliament 

Office of the Representation Com- 
missioner 


Public Archives 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Energy Development Group 
National Energy Board 


( 


Subject 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 


RESEARCH—concl. 


EDUCATION 


See also 
“Film Production 


and Libraries’ 
and ‘‘Photographic 
Material” 


ELECTIONS 


ELECTRIC 
POWER 


< 
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Sources for Provincial Data 
penned adtictet ia Teataach feat dk tothe, 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Business and 
Transportation Research Branch 

Dept. of Agriculture, Economic 
Division 

Sask.—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development 

Alta.:—Human Resources Develop- 
ment Authority 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 


All Provinces except Man.:— 
Depts. of Education (technical, 
visual, audio and all other phases 

of education) 
Man.:—Dept. of Youth and Educa- 


tion 
Additional:—Alta.:—Dept. of La- 


bour, Apprenticeship Board 

B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Apprentice- 
ship and Industrial Training 
Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Provincial Secretary 

Que.:—Chief Returning Officer 

Man., B.C.:—Chief Electoral Of- 
ficers 

Sask.:—Electoral Office 


Executive Council © 


Alta.:—Clerk of the Executive 
Council 
ees Newfoundland and Labrador 
Power Commission 


P.E.1I.:—Public Utility Commission 
N.S., Alta.:—Power Commissions 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 
Que:—Hydro-Electric Commission 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
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Sources for Federal Data 


National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division 
Northern Canada 
sion 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Power Commis- 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Centres ‘ 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for ILO publications) 
Public Service Commission (staffing 
the public service) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment 3 
Indian-Eskimo Bureau 
Northern Science Research Divi- 
sion 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(health and hospital services) 
National Museums of Canada 
National Film Board 


Information Canada 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (housing exhibits) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Livestock Division 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re 
sources 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Fairs and Missions Branch 
Publicity Branch 
Dept. of Labour \ 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Information Service 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Exhibitions and Dis- 


plays 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Division 
Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 
National Capital Commission 
National Library 
National Museums of Canada 
National Gallery of Canada 
Museum of Natural Sciences 
Museum of Man 
Museum of Science and echaaloey | 
National Film Board 


Subject 


ELECTRIC 
POWER—concl. 


EMPLOYMENT 


ESKIMOS 


EXHIBITIONS 


40 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Man.:—Manitoba Hydro 
Winnipeg City Hydro 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration 
B.C.:—British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority 


Nfld., N.S., N.B., Man., Sask., 
Alta.:—Depts. of Labour 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
Civil Service Commission 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour and Man- 
power, Manpower Centres 
Bureau of Statistics 
nt.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Civil Service 
B.C. :—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Econom- 
ics and Statistics Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Labrador Affairs 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
New Quebec Branch 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 
N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture and Col- 
onization 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Dept. of Intergovernmental Affairs 
Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 
organize exhibitions 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Alberta Government Publicity 
Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Trade Commissioner Service r 

Fairs and Missions Branch 


Publicity Branch 


Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division 
Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency 
Dept. of Labour 
International Labour Affairs 
Branch (ILO; OECD) 
Depe of NavionaliMeclthiand Welfare ( 
International Health 
International Welfare, Research 
and Statistics 
Publishing 


Information Canada, 
(agent for international organ- | 
izations publications) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(including assistance to families 
entering Canada not yet eligible 
for family allowances) 


\- 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Plant Research Institute 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing 7 
(agent for FAO publications) 
National Research Council 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National Film Board 
(Produces documentary films and 
short subjects for theatrical, non- 
theatrical and television distribution; 
filmstrips, slides. Production aocail- 
able to the public through local and 
provincial film libraries, NFB regional 
libraries and several district offices.) 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Film Development Corpo- 
ration (to foster and promote the 
development. of a feature film 
industry in Canada) 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (library of films on 
housing and urban renewal) 


Subject 


EXPORT 
PROMOTION 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


See also ‘‘Trade”’ 


FAMILY 
AND YOUTH 
ALLOWANCES 


FIELD CROPS 


FILM 
PRODUCTION 
AND 
LIBRARIES 


Sources for Provincial Data 


(pertes = of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce 
Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Manitoba Export Cor- 
{ poration 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and Tour- 
ism, Industrial Development 
Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 


{ N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Que.:—Dept. of Intergovernmental 
Affairs 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education (Parents 
subsidy) 

< N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 


and Resources 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

2 Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Soils 
and Crops Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Division 

B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Field 
Crops Branch 


(eee Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.B.:—Purchase films 
‘ but do not produce them 
N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.:—Produce 
educational or informational 
films 
Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
mation, Theatres Branch and 
Photography Branch (Films are 
available to the public from 
several other departments.) 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry Man.:—Dept. of Youth and Educa- 
Information and Consumer Branch tion 
(lending library of forestry train- FILM Dept. of Agriculture 
ing and resource films) ‘ PRODUCTION d Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- a merce 
merce ani Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 
Publicity Branch (lending library LIBRARIES cation Branch 
of industrial and trade promo- —concluded Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
tion films) Tourism, Film and Photographic 
Dept. of Labour I Branch 
Public Relations and Information B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Services (maintains National In- Conservation 
dustrial Relations Film Library, (All provinces have Motion Picture 
distributed by National Film Censorship Boards. Details available 
Board) from: Depts. of Education and Travel, 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare Provincial Censorship Boards and 
Information Services National Film Board Regional Offices.) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services 
National Museums of Canada 
National Gallery of Canada (library 
of films on art) 
National Science Film _ Library 
(administered by the Canadian 
Film Institute, 2000 films on 


world scientific developments) 


(Nags P.E.I., N.B., Man., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Finance 
ack of Finance N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 


Bank of Canada Q Romics er: 

ne Pace pee ee FINANCE ‘Dept Efilechistes, ocr Commerce 

eS nad ee See also “Taxation” Bureau of Statistics j 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics ec Dee 

Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 


All Provinces:—Provincial Fire 


Marshals (for urban and rural 
fire losses) 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry P.E.I.:—Dept. of Community Serv- 
Information and Consumer ices 
Branch (forest fire prevention N.S.:—Dept. of Labour 
and forest products fire re- N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
tardants) Dept. of Attorney General 
Canadian Transport Commission Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Railway Committee (forest fire Forest Protection Service 
protection along railway lines) Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Fire 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Commissioner 
Development FIRE Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
National and _ Historic Parks < Forest Protection Branch 
Branch ( PREVENTION Dept. of Public Works, Fire Pre- 
Northern Economic Development vention Officer 
Branch Dept. of Attorney General, Office 
Yukon and Mackenzie Forest Ser- of the Fire Marshal 
vices Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Dept. of Public Works Resources, Forestry Branch 
Dominion Fire Commissioner Dept. of Labour, Fire Prevention 
National Research Council Division 
Fire Research Section Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
National Film Board Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
| B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 


) Water Resources 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Finance (Fisheries Improve- 
ment Loans Act) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Indian-Eskimo Economic Develop- 
ment Branch (Indian and Eskimo 


programs) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Bigod!(a 
Branch 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
settled as commercial fishermen) 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for FAO publications) 
National Museums of Canada 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion (insurance for fishermen) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare, 
Food and Drug Laboratory (for 
standards and methods of con- 
trol of quality, purity and safety 
of food and drugs) 

Dept. of Agriculture (buying, using, 
and standards for fresh and 
processed agricultural products) 

Information Division 
Food Advisory Services 

Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 

Affairs 
Patent and Copyright Office 
(licensing of patents) 


Bureau of Consumer Affairs (eco- 
nomic aspects of labelling and 
advertising food) 

Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
(standards for fish products) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 

merce 


Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Branch 
Materials Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for FAO and WHO 


publications) 


National Film Board 


Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 


Wood Products Branch 4s 


Materials Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for FAO publications) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


FISHERIES 


FOOD 
AND DRUGS 
See also 
“Nutrition”’ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
See 
“External Affairs’ 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 
AND 
INDUSTRIES 


OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pace al ea bent ae oat nb dh 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. 
of Fisheries 

Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics, Fisheries 
Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Wildlife Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Fisheries Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fisheries Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Wildlife Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 

Dept. of Industrial Development, 

Trade, and Commerce, Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Health 
(sanitary inspection of food 
supplies) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 
N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
< Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
.Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Forestry Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Saskatchewan Timber Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch 


«2 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch, 
Livestock Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian-Eskimo Economic Develop- 
ment Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Soils Research Institute 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
(oceanography) 
National Library (books) 
Public Archives (maps; history of 
cartography) 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 
National Museums of Canada 


National Film Board 


—— 


f 


Subject 


FUEL 
See a Coal, Oil 
and Natural Gas”’ 
and “Electric 
Power” 


FUR FARMING 


See also 
“Trapping” 


GEOGRAPHY 


GEOLOGY 


a 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
Dept. of Economic Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Forestry 

N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Wildlife Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Saskatchewan Fur Marketing 
Service 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.1I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Drafting Division 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Northern Studies Centre, Univer- 
sité Laval 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Lands and Surveys Branch 
Dept. of Mines 
Ontario Agricultural College 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
University of Alberta 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 

N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Geological Surveys Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Mines, Geological 
Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

University of Alberta 

B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 

leum Resources 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
(federal-provincial channel of 
communication) 


Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and voters lists) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 

Public Information Adviser 

Information Canada, Publishing 
(Daily Checklist of Government 
Publications and_ distribution 
and sale of statutory orders and 
regulations) 

Library of Parliament 

Privy Council Office (appointments, 
orders in council, statutory 
orders and regulations) 

Public Archives (early official rec- 
ords) 

Public Service Commission (staffing 
the public service) 

National Film Board 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for WHO publications) 

National Film Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Public Archives 
National Library 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian-Eskimo Bureau 


National and_ Historic Parks 
Branch 
Government of the Northwest 


Territories(Y ellowknife, N.W.T.) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of History 
National Museums of Canada 
Dept. of Transport 
Marine Services Historian 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war 
memorials and war cemeteries) 
National Capital Commission 
Inforrnation Services 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


f 


Subject 


GOVERNMENT 


For Senate and 


House of Commons | < 
of Canada 
see ‘‘Parliament”’ 


HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL 


aes 


INSURANCE 


HISTORY * 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont., Man., 
B.C.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

Que.:—Dept. of Intergovernmental 
ffairs 

National Assembly 

Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Provincial 

Secretary 
Executive Councils 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health, Medical 
Care Commission , 
P.E.I., Ont.:—Depts. of Health 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Medi- 
cal Care Insurance Commission 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Health, Quebec 
Health Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 
Medical Services Insurance Corpo- 
ration 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health 
Saskatchewan Medical Care Com- 
mission 
Saskatchewan Cancer Commission 
Alta.:—Dept. of Health 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Medical 
Services Commission 


Nfld. :—Legislative Library 
Memorial University 
Gosling Memorial Library 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Public 
Archives and Museum 


1 ey Bal (e po esccultye Council Secre- 
taria 

N.S.: seh EP Archives, Legislative 
ABTS 


B.:—Dept. of Education 
‘Legislative Library 
Que. :—National Accents Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs, Quebec 
Archives, National Library of 
Quebec 
Ont.:—Legislative Library 
Dept. of Tourism and Information, 
Historical Branch 


Dept. of Public Records and 
Archives 
Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
‘chives 
Sask.: 


Saskatchewan Archives Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Provincial Library, Provin- 
cial Museum and Archives 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Provincial Librarian and Ar 
chivist 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
(grading and inspection) 
Fruit and Vegetable Division 
Plant Products Division 
Plant Protection Division 
Research Branch 
Plant Research Institute 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for FAO publications) 


HORTICULTURE 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Dept. of National Defence 
Office of the Surgeon General 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


hospitals) 
Canada, Publishing 


HOSPITALS 
AND HOSPITAL 
INSURANCE 


Information 


- (agent for WHO publications) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament’”’ 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (National Housing Act 
financing: loans and subsidies for 
housing) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Community Affairs Branch 
Technical Services Branch 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (home 
construction assistance for vet- > 
erans) 

National Research Council 


HOUSING 


Division of Building Research 
(construction materials, building 
es and practices, soil and 
snow mechanics, housing stand- 
ards) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Immigration Division 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Quarantine, Immigration Medical 
and Sick Mariners Division > IMMIGRATION 


Family Allowances, Youth Allow- 


ances, Old Age Security Divi- 
sion 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Sources for Provincial Data 


eee of Mines, Agriculture 


and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S., N.B., Man., B.C.: 2 

of Agriculture, Horticultural 


Branches 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Horticultural 
Branch 


Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


°. 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Division 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health 

P.E.I., Ont.:—Hospital Services 
Commissions 

N.S.:—Hospital Insurance Commis- 
sion 


N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 


4 Que. :—Hospital Insurance Service 


Man.:—Manitoba Hospital Com- 
mission, Manitoba Medical Ser- 
vices Insurance Corporation 

Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
Health 

B.C.: 


Hospital Insurance 


Nfld. : 
dor Housing Corporation 

P.E.I.:—Prince Edward Island Hous- 
ing Authority 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Housing Com- 


mission 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Housing 
Corporation 


Que. :—Quebec Housing Corporation 
Ont.:—Ontario Housing Corporation 
Man.:—Manitoba Housing and Re- 
newal Corporation 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Housing and Urban Renewal 
Branch 
Alta.:—Alberta Housing and Urban 
Renewal Corporation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Director of Housing and Urban 
\ Renewal 


lege area. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
Que.:—Dept. of Immigration 
Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment, Immigration Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Executive Council 
Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 
B.C.:—British Columbia House, 
London, England, and San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, 
California 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Corporations Branch 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 

Development 
Public Information Adviser 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(health, hospital services, and 
welfare) 

National Museums of Canada 

National Film Board 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
National Design Council 
Canada Council 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Patent and Copyright Office 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Labour 
Accident Prevention and Compen- 
sation Branch 
Atomic Energy Control Board 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Mines Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Insurance (Canadian, 
British and foreign companies 
and fraternal benefit societies, 
Public Service Insurance) 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (insures loans made 
under National Housing Act) 
Dept. of Agriculture (crop insurance) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Export Development Corporation 
Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Pensions and Annuities 
ranch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Canada Pension Plan 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Welfare Services 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of many types of 
insurance) 


f 


> 


Subject 


INCOME TAX 


See “Taxation” 


INCORPORATION 
OF 
COMPANIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


INDIANS 


INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 


INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY 


INSURANCE— 
LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 
For Unemployment 
Insurance see 
“Labour” and for 
Hospital Insurance 
“Hospitals and 
Hospital Insurance” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice, Registry of 
Justice 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont., Sask., 
Alta.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

Que.:—Dept. of Financial Institu- 
tions, Companies and Co-opera- 
tives 

Man.:—Dept. of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs, Companies and 
Business Names Registration 
Branch 

B.C.:—Attorney General's 
Registrar of Companies 


N4d.:—Dept. of Social Services and 
Rehabilitation (Indians in Lab- 
rador) 

Dept. of Labrador Affairs 

P.E.I.:—Executive Council 
tariat 

Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
New Quebec Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development, Director of Social 
Services 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Indian and 
Metis Department 

Alta.:—Human Resources Develop- 
ment Authority 

B.C.:—Provincial Secretary, Direc- 
tor, Indian Advisory Act 


Dept. 


Secre- 


P.E.1.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 

Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 


Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Manitoba Design 
Institute 

All Provinces:—Depts. of Labour 
or Workmen’s Compensation 


Boards 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., B.C.:—Super- 
intendents of Insurance 
Que.:—Finance Dept., Insurance 
Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Financial and Com- 
mercial Affairs, Superintendent 
of Insurance 
Man.:—Superintendent of Insurance 
Manitoba Crop Insurance Corpo- 
‘ration 
Sask.:—Provincial Secretary 
Saskatchewan Government 
Insurance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Supervisor of Insurance 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.: Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- Dept. of Natural Resources 


sources 


Mines Branch = Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
Mineral Resources Branch noe Trade and _ Industry 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- Ns IRON AND STEEL 4 Mane Dave of liane saan 
hee of i merce 
See Saas Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
National Film Board Dept. of Industry and Commerce 


Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Dept. of Industry and Tourism 
Research Council of Alberta 
~C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 

leum Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 

[ Trade, and Commerce, Eco- 

nomics and Statistics Branch 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Justice All Provinces except Nfld., P.E.I., 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern N.B. and Que.:—Depts. of 


Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) Attorney General 
Information Canada, Publishing JUSTICE Nfid., N.B., Que.:—Depts. of Jus- 
(agent for International Court I 


tice 
of Justice publications) P.E.1.:—Dept. of Justice and Attor- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics ney General 


Dept. of Labour ( 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch (conciliation of labour 
disputes) 

Economics and Research Branch 

Employee Representation Branch 
(certification of bargaining 
agents) 

Fair Employment Practices Branch 
(promotion of fair employment 


practices) 

International Labour Affairs 
Branch 

Labour-Management Consultation Nfld., N.S., N.B., Man., Sask., 
Branch (promotion of eh Alta.:—Depts. of Labour 
management co-operation Pay = 

Labour Standards Branch SS Bi Caen eee Padus te 

reap Reo gre Que.:—Dept. of Labour and Man- 
ibrary Services Branc 

Public Relations and Information LABOUR, WAGES Door Industry andi Commerce, 
Services r AND WORKING Bureau of Statistics 


Women’s Bureau CONDITIONS Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 


Company of Young Canadians 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern eo re Bon 


Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Personnel Adviser Trade, and Commerce, Eco- 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare ps eee A eet COR ERC 
(occupational health) 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for International Labour 
fice publications) 
National Research Council 
Division of Administration and 
Personnel (recruitment and 
salary levels of scientific and 
technical personnel) 
Treasury Board (the Federal Public 
Service) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
f and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- Forestry 
sources N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Nova 
Surveys and Mapping Branch Scotia Farm Loan Board 
Dept. of Agriculture ee pee of Natoma Resour 
Economics Branch : ue.:—Dept. of Lands an orests 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern LANDS AND Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
Development LAND 4 zation 
Indian Reserve Lands SETTLEMENT Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Economic Development Forests 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Veterans Land Administration Resources, Lands Branch 
Public Archives (early data re settle- Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
ment) Branch 


Attorney General, Land Titles 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 


Water Resources 


Dept. of Solicitor General 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


ore See pres si au All Provinces except Nfld., P.E.I. 
parts of Canada; in the provinces, and Que.:—Depts=of Aten 
exclusive of Riche and ira it LAW Crsnerat 3 pts. y 
carries out, under contract, enforce- > < hae F 

ment of the Criminal Code and Pro- ENFORCEMENT Nfld., Que.:—Depts. of Justice 


P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Justice and Attor- 


; ri 
vincial Statutes and polices a number Be Gencrl 


of municipalities; is the only law- 
enforcement body in the Y.T. and 
N.W.T.) 


All Provinces except Nfld., P.E.I., 
Man., and B.C.:—Depts. of 
Attorney General 


Library of Parliament 


Dept. of Justice LEGISLATION Additional:—N.S., Ont. and Alta.: 
eC Ck poneday Publishing For ie eto Pate ecuinbaaes 
aily ecklist of Government and sale of the Statutes an 
Publications, distribution and ( Statutory Orders various Acts) 
sale of the Statutes of Canada and Regulations Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 
and texts of federal legislation) see “Government” P.E.i., B.C.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Privy Council Office Secretary 


Man.:—Legislative Council 
Sask.:—Executive Council 


LIBRARIES 
See “Bibliography” 


Nfld.:—Board of Liquor Control 

P.E.I., .Man.:—Liquor Control 
Commissions 

N.S.:—Liquor Commission, Liquor 


Chief Electoral Office (for local 


referendum under Canada Tem- 


perance Act) LIQUOR L: Sea? 
Dept. of Indian Affai d North icence Boar ‘ 
Ce NC a CONTROL N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 


Indian-Eskimo Bureau On este: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Liquor Board : 
Sask. :—Liquor Board, Liquor 
Licensing Commission 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 


Dept. of Agriculture P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Production and Marketing Branch Forestry 
Livestock Division N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Health of Animals Branch Husbandry Branch P 
Contagious Diseases Division N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 


Meat Inspection Division 
Animal Pathology Division ' 
Research Branch 


Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Animal Products 


LIVESTOCK 


{ culture, Livestock Branches 


Animal Research Institute Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
(agent for FAO publications) Bureau of Statistics 
National Film Board Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Food, Livestock Branch 
J Man., Sask. :—Depts. of Agriculture, 
N Animal Industry Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Information and Promotion Branch 

Office of the Design Adviser 

Office of the Industrial 
Adviser 

Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Corporations Branch 
Dept. of Finance (Small Businesses } 
Loans Act) 
National Research Council 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 

Technical Information Service (an- 
swering queries from industry on 
problems of technology and pro- 
ductivity) 

National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Policy 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and ‘S| 
sources 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Geological Survey 
Earth Physics Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Branch 
(fisheries and forestry maps) 
Information Canada, Publishing ; 
Ministry of Transport (meteorological 


maps 

National Capital Commission (tourist 
and planning maps) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 

(Climatological Atlas) 

Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (eco- 
nomic and census maps) 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Market Analysis Division 
Publicity Branch 
Industry, Trade and Traffic Serv- 
ices Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture ya 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Bureau of Consumer Affairs 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


MANUFACTURING 
See also ‘‘Crown 
Corporations” 


MAPS AND 


CHARTS 


MARRIAGES 


See ‘Vital Statistics’’ 
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2 ment, 


Sources for Provincial Data 


f 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
Trade and Industry 
Division 
Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Industry 
and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of 
Tourism 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 


Industry and 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Land Use Planning 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Economic Cartography 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion, Planning Branch 


~ Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 


Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Tourism and Information 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 


Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
Dept. of Highways, Surveys 
Branch 


B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 


| Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Industry 
MERCHANDISING and Commerce 


ourism 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Materials Branch 
Office of Economics 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Economic Development 
Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Materials Branch 
National Museums of Canada 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics ca 


production data) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Governments Division 
Dept. of Finance (municipal grants) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Community Affairs Branch 


National Museums of Canada 
Museum of Natural Sciences 
Museum of Man 
Museum of Science and Tech- 

nology 
National Gallery of Canada (works 
of art) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 

Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for UNESCO publica- 
tions) 
Public Archives (historical) 
Laurier House, Ottawa (historical) 


Subject 


METALS 


See also 
“Tron and Steel’ 


MINING AND 
MINERALS 


~ 


MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


MUSEUMS 


4 


4 


4 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B., Que.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Minera! Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Petroleum 
Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 

N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 

N.B., Que.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


and Supply 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Community Ser- 
vices 

N.S., N.B., Ont., Man., Sask., 


Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Muni- 
cipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Industry Branch 
Planning Bureau 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I.:—Executive Council Secre- 
tariat 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 


N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 


Saint John 

Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs, 
Quebec Archives, Musée du 
Québec, Quebec Commercial 
oud Industrial Museum of Mont- 
rea 


Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum, Art 
and Archaeology, Life Sciences 
and Earth Sciences Divisions 

Dept. of Public Records and 
Archives 

Man.:—Manitoba Museum of Man 
and Nature 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 


Museum of Natural History, 
Regina 

Western Development Museum, 
Saskatoon 


Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Provincial Museum, Ed- 
monton 

B.C.:—Provincial Museum of Nat- 

ural History and Anthropology, 

Provincial Archives (including 

Helmcken House), Victoria 

provincial universities © 


Sask., Alta. and B.C. 


Also 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Ministry of Transport 

Marine Services (aids to marine 
navigation; secondary canals) 

Information Services 

Canadian Transport Commission 

Dept. of Communications (radio aids 
to navigation) 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 

Canadian Hydrographic Service 

Dept. of Public Works 

Infermation Services (dredging and ¢ 

marine construction) 
National Harbours Board 
National Research Council 

Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (applications of radar 
to navigation) 

Division of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (model-testing basin and 
hydraulic models) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes canals) 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Nutrition Division 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for FAO and WHO pub- 
lications) 


National Film Board 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Centres 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Aerospace, Marine and Rail Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Dukgice Research Board 


Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
National Museums of Canada 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS 


Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 


NAVIGATION 


Nfid., P.E.I., Que.:—Depts. of 
Health 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public, Health, 
Nutrition Division 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 

Ont.:—Dept. of Health, Nutrition 


Service 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
NUTRITION Home Economics Service 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development, Health Education 


Services 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Public Health 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 


Hospital Insurance 


N.S.:—Dept. of Education 
Dept. of Labour 
one :—Dept. of Youth and Educa- 


B.C. ast syed of Labour 


OCCUPATIONAL Ps 
TRAINING i‘ 


[ NAld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 


and Resources 


P.E.1.:—Dept. of Fisheries 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce 
OCEANOGRAPHY Marine’ Biological Station of 
Grande Riviére 


Fisheries Training School 


B.C.:—Institute of Oceanography, 
University of British Columbia 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Energy Development Group 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian-Eskimo Economic Develop- \ 
ment Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Chemicals Branch 
Materials Branch 
National Energy Board 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans ( 
only) 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development 

National and _ Historic Parks 
Branch 

Dept. of Public Works 

Information Services (highway 


Dept. of Regional Economic Ex- 
pansion (land use projects under 
ARDA) 

National Capital Commission (urban 
parks and Gatineau Park) 

National Film Board 


Subject 


OIL AND 
NATURAL GAS 


OLD AGE 
ASSISTANCE 


See also 
“Veterans 


Affairs” 


OLD AGE 


SECURITY AND 


GUARANTEED 


INCOME 
SUPPLEMENT 


construction and fgets b PARKS 


—, 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 


N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Electricity and Gas Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 


sources Management 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Min- 
erals, Oil and Gas Conservation 
Board, Calgary or Edmonton 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Social Services and 
Rehabilitation 

P.E.I., Sask.:—Depts. of Welfare 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare, Social Allowances 
Commission 

Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services, Family Benefits Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of Social Development 

B.C.:—Dept. of Rehabilitation and 
Social Improvement 

Y.T.:—Dept. of Welfare (Director) 

N.W.T.:—Dept. of Social Develop- 


ment (Director) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- 
ment 
N.S., Alta.: 
Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
paar ee of Tourism, Game an 
is 
Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and In- 
formation 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Lands and Forests, Parks 


Depts. of Lands and 


Branch 

Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management, Conservation 
Branch 


Man.:—Dept. of Tourism and 
Recreation, Parks Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
.:—Dept. of Recreation an 
Conservation 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Library of Parliament 

Information Canada, Publishing 
(Daily Checklist of Government 
Publications) 

Office of the President of the Privy 
Council 


National Film Board 


Dept. of External Affairs 
Passport Division 


PARLIAMENT 
PASSPORTS | 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 


Patent and Copyright Office 
Trade Marks Office 
Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited (licences available on 
patents from Government labor- 
atories, etc.) 


PATENTS, COPY- 
RIGHTS AND 
TRADE MARKS 


National Library (handles all copy- 
right books) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Canada Pension Plan 
Research and Statistics Directorate 


Canadian Pension Commission (pen- 
sions to or in respect of veterans) 

Dept. of Insurance (Pension Benefits 
Standards Act) 

Dept. of National Revenue 

Dept. of Supply and Services 

Superannuation Division 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

(private pension plan statistics) 


PENSIONS 


National Film Board 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Information Division 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Mineral Economics Division 


National Air Photographic Library 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce 
Office of Tourism 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Information Canada (still photo 
library and sales) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services (related to 
the development of the National 
Capital and the National Capital 
Region) 
National Museums of Canada 
Public Archives (historical) ) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIAL 
See also 
r “Film 
Production and 
Libraries’ and 
“Tourist Trade” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
Legislative Assemblies 
N.S.:—House of Assembly 
Que. :—National Assembly 
Ont.:—Legislative Assembly 
Clerk of the Legislative Assembly 
Man. :—Legislative Council 


Nfld... P:E.1;, N-S., N.B:; Man, 
B.C. :—Legislation governing 
private pension plans 

Que. :—Quebec Pension Board 

Ont.:—Ontario Pension ‘Commis- 
sion 

Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 

Superintendent of Pensions 

Alta.:—Superintendent of Pensions 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- 
ment 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Que.:——Dept. of Communications, 
Radio Quebec 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs, Film 


Bureau 


Man.:—Dept. of Government Serv- 
ices 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism, Film and Photographic 
Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Travel Industry, 
Photographic Branch 


(Photographs are available from 
many provincial government depart- 
ments in all provinces.) 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census and estimated popula- 
tion statistics) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Operations Branch 
National Capital Commission 
(National Capital Region statistics) 


POPULATION 


Public Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Post Office Department 
Public Affairs Branch 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Poultry Division 
Health of Animals Branch 


Contagious Diseases Division 


Meat Inspection Division 
Animal Pathology Division 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce 


POULTRY 


Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for FAO publications) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics | 


Dept. of Secretary of State epee 


State Ceremonial and Protocol CEREMONIAL 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics ) 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Markets Information 
Agricultural Stabilization Board 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Information Canada, Publishing 


PRICES 


(agent for GATT publications) 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Health 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 

Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

4 Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and 

Economics 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Division 

Legislative Library 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism, Provincial Statistician 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 


and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry 

N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

N.B., Alta.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
Poultry Branches 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Animal Production 

4 Service 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Poultry 
Division 


ieery ees of Mines, Agriculture 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.1., N:S N.B:, Ont. Be Gus 
Depts. of Provincial Secretary 
Que.:—Executive Council, Chief of 
Protocol 
Man., Alta.:—Clerk of the Exec- 


utive Council 


Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and 
Economics 

Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Industry 
and Commerce 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 


Registration Branch 


Information Canada, Publishing 
(Daily Checklist of Government 
Publications) 


Public Archives (early records) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Energy Development Group 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 
Dept. of Labour 
Labour Standards Branch (wages, 


hours, vacations, general holi- 
days) 
Public Relations and Information 


rvices 
Ministry of Transport 
Marine and Air 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Information Canada, Publishing 
(publications issued by Parlia- 
ment and Government Depart- 
ments and Agencies) 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development 
Public Information Services 
National and Historic Parks Branch 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Fitness and Amateur Sport Direc- 
torate 


National Capital Commission 
Information Services 


National Film Board 


f 


\ 


Subject 


PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS 
(Commissions of 
Appointment, 
Proclamations, 
Land Grants, 
etc.) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power” 


PUBLIC WORKS 


PUBLICATIONS 


RECREATION 
See also ‘Health’ 


4 


4 


A 


\ 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont., Man., 
Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Provincial Secretary 
Que.:—Quebec Official Publisher 
Dept. of Financial Institutions, 
Companies and Co-operatives 


Nfld.:—Board of Public Utilities 


Commissioners 

P.E.1., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com- 
missions 

N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 


sioners Public Utilities 


Que.:—Public Service Board 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 


sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Ontario Telephone Service Com- 
mission 
Ontario Water 
mission 
Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—The Public Utilities Board 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Telecommunications 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Public Utilities Board 


Resources Com- 


All Provinces except P.E.I. and 
an.:—Depts. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 
Additional:—Ont.:—The Hydro- 


Electric Power Commission of 


Ontario 
Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission 
Man.:—Dept. of Government Serv- 
ices 


N@d., P.E.I., N.B., Man., B.C.:— 
Queen's Printer 

Que. :—Quebec Official Publisher 

Ont.:—Queen’s Printer and Publisher 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
Printing Company 


Nfld.:—Dept. 
Youth 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 
N.S.:—Youth Commission 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Youth 


Dept. of Natural Resources, Travel 


of Education and 


Bureau 

Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 

Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
mation 

Man.:—Dept. of Tourism and 
Recreation 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Tourist Develop- 


ment Branch 
Provincial Youth Agency 
Alta.:—Dept. of Youth, Recreation 


ranch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development 
Education Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Dept. of Solicitor General 

Canadian Penitentiary Service 


National Parole Board 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 
Energy Development Group 
Mineral Resources Branch 
Policy and Planning Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Resource Development Service 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Economic Development 
Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Publicity Branch 
Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agency for OECD publications) 
Northern Canada Power Commission 


National Film Board 


National Research Council 
Laboratory Divisions (biology, bio- 
chemistry and molecular biolo- 
gy, building research, pure and 
applied chemistry, mechanical 
engineering, aeronautical re- 
search, pure and applied physics, 
radio and electrical engineering) 
Regional Laboratories at Saska- 


toon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 


° 


Subject 


REHABILITATION 
(of persons) 


RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


See also 
“Atomic 
Energy” 


4 


\ 


OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 
eee ee EEE 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Health, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Welfare 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare, 
Director and Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 
Dept. of Education, Service for the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped 
Dept. of Labour and Manpower, 
Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission 
Dept. of Health 
Ont.:—Dept,. of Social and Family 


rvices 
Dept. of Health, Rehabilitation 
Division 
Dept. of Correctional Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Alta.:—Dept. of Social Development, 
Provincial Co-ordinator of Re 
habilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Rehabilitation and 
Social Improvement 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que.:—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Family and 
Social Welfare, Natural Resour- 
ces, and Industry and Commerce 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Ontario - St. Lawrence Develop- 
ment Commission 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Natura! Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry 
Tourism 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 


and 


DIRECTORY OF SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Science Council of Canada 

Science Secretariat, Privy Council 
Office 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont. 

Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited (licences available on 
patents derived from government 
research, etc.) 

Canadian Transport Commission 

Research Division 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Research Branch (basic and applied 
research on all aspects of agri- 
culture) 

Health of Animals Branch (animal 
and poultry diseases) 

Board of Grain Commissioners 
(cereal grains and oilseed crops) 

Economics Branch (farm income, 
marketing, land use, costs of 
production, etc.) 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 

Geological Survey of Canada 

Mines Branch 

Earth Physics Branch 

Marine Sciences Branch 

Inland Waters Branch 

Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 

Information and Consumer Branch 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

National and _ Histotic Parks 
Branch 

Northern Science Research Group 

Canadian Wildlife Service 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Office of Science and Technology 

Dept. of National Defence 

Defence Research Board 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Public Works 

Testing Laboratories 

Information Services 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (medical 
research) 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada 

Information Canada, Publishing 
(agency for International 
Atomic Energy Agency publica- 
tions) 

Medical Research Council (fellow- 
ships, associateships and grants- 
in-aid) 

Ministry of Transport (aviation, 
radio, meteorology, navigation) 

National Museums of Canada 

National Museum of Natural Scien- 
ces (zoology, botany, oceanogra- 
phy, mineral sciences, palaeon- 
tology) 

National Museum of Man (ethnolo- 
gy, archaeology, folk culture, 
history, military history) 

National Gallery of Canada (con- 
servation research laboratory) 

National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


\ 


Subject 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


—concluded 


SENATE 
See ‘‘Parliament”’ 


40 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Foun- 
dation 
N.B.:—Dept. 
dustry 
Que. :—Industrial Research Centre 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Health 
Dept. of Roads 
nt.:—Ontario Research Foundation 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Sheridan Park Research Com- 
munity 
Man.:—Manitoba Research Council 
Sask. :—Saskatchewan Research 
Council 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce 


B.C. Research Council 


of Finance and In- 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
ffairs 
Standards Branch (for inquiries on 
electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark and true labelling matters) 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (building standards) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Office of Science and Technology 
Dept. of Labour 
Labour Standards Branch (wages, 
hours, vacations, general holi- 
days) 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of National Defence 
Dept. of Public Works 
Testing Laboratories 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
Specifications and Standards 
Branch 
Ministry of Transport (standards in 
steamship inspection) 
National Research Council 
Physics Division (fundamental 
physical and electrical standards 
and Time Service of Canada) 
Division of Building Research 


Subject 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
See 
“Family 
and Youth 
Allowances” 
“Blindness 
Allowances”’ 
“Old Age 
Assistance” 
“Old Age 
Security and 
Guaranteed 
Income 
Supplement”’ 
“Disabled Persons 
Allowances” 
“Labour” 
“Pensions” 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs’’ 
“Economic and 
Social Research” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


See ‘Welfare’ 


eel 


STANDARDS 
AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 
See also 
“Food and 
Drugs” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Standards Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Ontario Research Foundation 
Ontario Housing Corporation 
Man., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Labour 


DIRECTORY OF SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Bank of Canada 
Central Mortgage 
Corporation 
Dept. of Labour 
Economic and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Directorate 


and Housing 


Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for United Nations pub- 
lications) 


Dept. of National Revenue, Taxa- 
tion (income tax and estate tax 
statistics and information) 

Dept. of National Revenue, Customs ( 
and Excise (customs duty, excise 
duty, excise tax and sales tax) 

Dept. of Finance (taxation policy, 
tariff policy, Budget papers and 
statistics) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Topographical Survey 
National Research Council 
Physics Division (photogrammet- 
ric research) 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Office of Tourism 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Information Canada 
Expositions Division (displays) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services 
National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Subject 


STATISTICS 


TAXATION 


TOPOGRAPHY 


TOURIST 
TRADE 


‘Mt 


A 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education 
Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Trade and Development 
an.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Economic, Business 
and Transportation Research 


Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Treasury Dept. 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Public WHealth, Vital 

Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


Economics and Statistics Branch 


Nfld., P.E.I., Que., Man.:—Depts. 
of Finance 
N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
nomics 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Finance 
Ont.:—Dept. of Revenue 
Sask.:—Provincial Treasury Dept. 
Alta:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 
of Taxes 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.1I.:—Land Use Planning 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B., Sask.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Drafting Division 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Lands and Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources 
Nfid.:—Dept. 
Social Development, 
Development Division 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop~ 
ment 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Travel Bureau 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Travel Bureau 


of Community and 
Tourist 


Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 

Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
mation 

Man.:—Dept. of Tourism and Rec- 
reation 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Tourist Development 
Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Tourism, Alberta Travel Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
Dept. of Travel Industry 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Publicity Branch 
Export Development Corporation 
Materials Branch 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Information and Public Relations 
Dept. of Finance 
Tariffs, Trade and Aid Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and 
Information Canada, 
(agent for OECD and GATT 
publications) 
Expositions Division (displays) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Centres 
Company of Young Canadians 
Public Service Commission 
Bureau of Staff Development and 
Training 
Language Bureau 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Translation Bureau 
National Research Council 
National Science Library (infor- 
mation re location of completed 
scientific translations in Canada, 
other countries of the Common- 
wealth and the United States) 


Ministry of Transport 
Information Services 
Air Canada 
Canadian National Railways 
Canadian Transport Commission 
(regulations re railways; highway 
crossings; rates of railways, 
express companies and certain 
inland water carriers; rates re 
communications, international 
bridges and tunnels; licences to 
certain inland carriers; com- 
mercial air services) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Technical Services Branch 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch (highways in National 
Parks) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Aerospace, Marine and Rail Branch 
Publicity Branch 
Mechanical Transport Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch 
Economics and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 


Consumer Service 


Publishing 


OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Subject 


TRADE 


: TRAINING 


> TRANSLATIONS 


TRANS- 
( PORTATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries for P.E.I., N.S., N.B., 
Ont., Sask. and Alta. 

Nfld. :—Dept. of Justice 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 

and Commerce 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 


Que.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce : 
Dept. of Financial Institutions, 


Companies and Co-operatives 
Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment, Trade and Industry Divi- 
sion 
0 Treasury Dept., Finance 
Economics Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Manitoba Export Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Area and Trade Develop- 
ment 
Alta.:—Dept. of 
Tourism 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economic Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Attorney General 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour and Man- 
| power 
Dept. of Education 
4 Man.:—Dept. of Youth and Educa- 
tion 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Education 


and 


Industry and 


Indian and Metis Department 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 


N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

Que.:—National Assembly Bureau 
for Translations and all depart- 
ments of the Quebec administra- 
tion 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Highways 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 
N.S.:—Dept. of Highways 
Board of Commissioners of Public 
Utilities 
N.B.:—Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Que. :—Dept. of Transport 
Dept. of Roads 
Ont.:—Dept. of Transport 
3 . Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Treasury and Economics 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Transportation 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Transportation Research Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transportation, Highway Traffic 
Board 


DIRECTORY OF SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services (Trans- 
Canada Highway and Northwest 
Highway System) 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for ICAO publications) 
National Harbours Board 
National Museums of Canada 
Northern Transportation Company 
Limited (Crown) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian-Eskimo Economic Develop- > 
ment Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Information Canada, Publishing 
(agent for ILO publications) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 

Canada Manpower Centres 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 

Company of Young Canadians 

National Capital Commission 


Subject 


TRANS- 
PORTATION— 


concluded 


TRAPPING 


See also 
“Fur Farming” 


UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


ASSISTANCE 


URBAN 
RENEWAL 


J 


( 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Alta.:—Dept. of 
Transport 
Highway Traffic Board 
Alberta Freight Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 
port 
Dept. of Highways 


Highways and 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 
and Commerce 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Wildlife Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Fur Marketing Service 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Nfid., N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Labour 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour, Industry 


and Commerce 


N.B.:—Office of the Economic 
Adviser 

Que.:—Dept. of Labour and Man- 
power 

Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 

Man.:—Dept. of Labour, Research 
Branch 


B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Economics and Statistics Branch 

Dept. of Labour 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Social Services and 
Rehabilitation 

P.E.I., Sask.:—Depts. of Welfare 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 

Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of Social 


ment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Rehabilitation and 
Social Improvement 
Y.T.:—Dept. of Welfare (Director) 
N.W.T.:—Dept. of Social Develop- 
ment (Director) 


Develop- 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Community Ser- 


vices 

N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Muni- 
cipal Affairs 

Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Housing Corporation of Quebec 

Ont.:—Ontario Housing Corporation 

Man.:—The Manitoba Housing and 
Renewal Corporation 

Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Housing and Urban Renewal 
Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, wel- 
fare, allowances, training, treat- 
ment, land settlement, education 
of children of war dead, insur- 
ance, records of service, war 
graves, medals and remembrance 
ceremonies) 

Canadian Pension Commission (the 
Pension Act and Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act, 
Parts I to X) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
(civilian employment assistance) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Prosthetic Services 

War Veterans Allowance Board (the 
War Veterans Allowance Act 
and Civilian War Pensions and 


Allowances Act, Part XI) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Operations Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
(labour statistics) 
Public Archives (early census records) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Inland Waters Branch 
Policy and Planning Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 


National Film Board 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Company of Young Canadians 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Community Affairs Branch 

National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 

National Film Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


WATER 
RESOURCES 


WELFARE 
For Welfare of 
Veterans see 
“Veterans Affairs’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
N.B.:—-Dept. of Youth 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 


elfare 
Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services, Soldiers Aid Commis- 
sion 
Sask.:—Deopt. of Welfare, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincia! Secretary 


Nfld., N.B.:—Depts. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Health, Director 
of Vital Statistics 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Registration Services 
Que.:—Dept. of Health 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
and Citizenship, Office of the 
Registrar-General 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development, Vital Statistics 
Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Director of Vital Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Vital Stat- 
istics Division 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Prince Edward Island Wa- 
ter Authority 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Water Resources 
Commission 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que. :—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Ontario Water Resources 
Commission 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Water Control Branch 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Water Re- 
sources Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Saskatchewan Research Council 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 


Water Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Social Services and 
Rehabilitation 

P.E.I., Sask.:—Depts. of Welfare 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 

elfare 

Qnt.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of Social Development 

B.C.:—Dept. of Rehabilitation and 
Social Improvement 

Y.T.:—Dept. of Welfare (Director) 

N.W.T.:—Dept. of Social Develop- 
ment (Director) 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 

ipa sae of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- 
Development ment, Fish and Wildlife Division 
Canadian Wildlife Service N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
Commissioner of Yukon Territory, and Forests 
hitehorse N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry > WILDLIFE < Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


Information and Consumer Branch 
National Capital Commission 

(Gatineau Park and Greenbelt) 
National Museums of Canada 
National Film Board 


is 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Wildlife Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Wildlife Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation 
Conservation 


and 


PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
‘descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled as 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in the 
present edition. This list links the Year Book with its predecessors in respect of matters 
that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, such as ‘‘Popula- 
tion’”’, which are automatically revived when later census material is made available and 
to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they are in the nature 
of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject is shown, except 
when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. When an article 
covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 

CULEHTE Manet eee sare i ere ee elec ots Cass Le BARTONe seer: 1939 187-190 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada.| P. C. SToBBE.............. 1951 352-356 
The Board of Grain Commissioners.......... We \iACLnOD eer enmeee 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 

(Cramevlarkeuin muy cere eet eae C2 Be DAVIDSON. «cae oa 1960 958-960 
Changes in Canadian Agriculture as Reflected 

DyavueuCengis Ole! G6 let ss). eoet saree eee) -— 1963-64 409-415 
Contribution of the Canada Department of 

Agriculture to Modern Agricultural Science — 1966 457-461 
Federal Assistance in Livestock Improvement — 1967 453-457 

Banking and Finance— 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to the 

PNA CIA OV SLC Enka vac ceciiraio nies — 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking... — 1938 900-906 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange 1941 833-835 

Wontrole Board Neha te tes sie.co ioe we ales PED RAR Retains rh ets { 1942 830-833 
Commercial Banking in Canada..............| J. DouGias Grpson........ 1961 | 1115-1120 

Citizenship— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
BUS eer see sn sie ate coec Mekal. kaiplt sin ato vets! eisoy ors — 1951 153-155 
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Subject and Article 


Climate and Meteorology— 

Factors which Control Canadian Weather.... 

Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canad ace terre eee eit oe eG eee ae eee 

Droughts in Western Canada. . 

The Climate of Canada (textual ‘material 
appears in the 1959 Year Book and the 
tabular data in the 1960 edition but the 
reprint includes both textual and tabular 
data) 


Communications— 
The Democratic Functioning of the Press.... 
History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation.................. 
A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 
(circa) 1900 
A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 
i S00SLO 5S Ma aaee Ae aaa meta tarde raster 
The Development of Telecommunications in 
Gan acl ane cotta ds: Mancrctrai ckampnowrent retort 


Constitution and Government— 

Provincial and Local Government. . 
The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
downeto) Confederations sree. ae eee en eee 


The British North America Act, 1867........ 
Canada’s Growth in External Status......... 
The Constitutional Development of New- 
foundland prior to Union with Canada, 1949 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 
Canada, 1949 
The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secre- 
tariat in Relation to the Development of 
CabimnetiGovernmentwyars-ceee eb ee cee 
Amendment of the Canadian Constitution.... 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 
(historical and current administration of).. 


Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
IETFOCCE UTE eee ee tee eer tome tae 
The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Building of Canada........... 


Education— 

Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
SCIENCE ser oer te eee he Tec atone ns 

Recent Developments in Public Technical and 
Vocational Education in Canada........... 


Fauna and Flora— 
Haunas ot'Canadae..-pe ae eee ee 
Raunasiote Canadas peice aerate 
Migratory Bird Protection in Canada........ 
The Barren-Ground Caribou...............+: 


Contributor 


Sir FREDERICK STUPART... 


Aa Je CONNOR oes 
AV WG ONNOR Gree eee 
C. C. BouGHNER and i 

MeL KCa THOMAS Sonne cna: \ 


H. A. THOMPSON........... 


IWerAt aI CETAINIAIN seman erin 
AUGUSTIN FRIGON......... 
Wo Es KustpR TON eet 
We Eis Kors cones one 
Ma Ea CAREING te err 


S. A. Cupmor:E and 
ye Ee Coup MANen ene 


He Ee SOWARDS cee 


Week) ae) se EAT racer eae 
US [se ONRP OS Ac caanodcecas 


IPR CORMNa=ae seers 


Edition 


1925 


1930 
1933 


1959 
1960 
1967 


1945 
1947 
1957-58 
1959 
1967 


1922-23 


1942 
1942 
1945 
1950 
1951 
1956 
1961 


1968 


1932 
1950 


1952-53 
1963-64 


744-748 
737-740 
920-934 
883-902 
862-869 


102-115 


34-40 
40-59 
74-79 
85-92 
56-57 
62-70 
51-57 


110-115 


897-899 
317-331 


342-345 
737-743 
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Subject and Article 


Fauna and Flora—concluded 
Migratory Bird Legislation:.:< «.fc00. cece - 
EXER SLY ETS ECGS Chi rep a cei ee Ree RRC REO 


Fisheries— 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries. 
Canada’s Commercial Fishery Resources and 
hemi Conservablonwee sake ace en 


Forestry— 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
Airectine phe Horests=: . 0 seaes eee okt ene 
~ The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada..... 
The Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canad aaa aaater cee ane ie ee 
Canadian Forest Products and Changing 
WorldiMarketsteesqncneete. 1a ae eee 


Fur Trade— 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 
OM EOTS Calera sere een ease et ene eit 
shesturslnGustry> pha. cornea eee 
Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 
WMICASTTE SIE Peptic. scre a ureter casts ay ne oe a 


Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture........... 
The Geological Survey of Canada............ 
Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada. . 


Health and Welfare— 
Mental Health and Tuberculosis...... Ao aoe 


Wansd aa ee ek ote scence eater 
Federal Food and Drug Legislation in Canada 


History— 
Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960............. 
Canadian Chronology, 1961-64............... 
(updated annually in subsequent editions) 


Labour— 
Recent Developments in Public Technical and 
Vocational Education in Canada........... 
History of the Labour Movement in Canada.. 


Manufactures— 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Produc- 
tion from Peace to War, 1939-44............ 


Contributor 


Homer J. SCOGGAN......... 
SCIENTISTS OF THE ZOOLOG- 
1cAL Division, NatTIoNaL 
Mustum oF NATURAL 
SCIENCESSe eee ee 


TED, A yligd SN Pacnecp ere 


RIELLE THOMSON.......... 


De eALEAN OMe ee eae 
W.-M... RaCHie jo55.2 Joes 


Wratt MALcomM........... 
JEMEVEUAR RISON- shee sees 
W. D. McCartnry........ 


B. R. BuisuHen and 
CA AS ROBERTS ean eer 


C. ASMORRELEMA eRe aee 


Pari COHEN om.creri etc 
EuGunr ForRsry........-+. 


Edition 


1955 
1957-58 


1963-64 
1966 


1968 


1957-58 
1960 


1934-35 
1952-53 

1956 
1957-58 


1965 


1943-44 
1961 


1963-64 


1921 
1960 
1967 


1956 


1960 
1961 


1951-60 
1962-65 


1963-64 
1967 


1945 


Page 


41-45 
28-30 


46-52 
30-61 


47-60 


591-595 
625-630 


311-313 
467-475 
459-466 
489-491 


511-517 


267-269 
618-622 


46-52 


68-72 
13-19 
19-32 


248-257 


281-290 
242-248 


737-743 
773-781 


364-381 
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Subject and Article 


Manufactures—concluded 


Canadian Metallurgical Development........ 
Manufacturing Production during the Period 
Tee aan ahr Samus true are ain co cas Gee Mee Cie 
The Petrochemical Industry in Canada...... 
Secondary Manufacturing in Canada.......... 
Manufacturing and the Changing Industrial 
Structure of the Canadian Economy, 1946-65 
Technology, Markets and Costs in Manufac- 
LUNG itaa oink ee ete icc Mi aae can oisitegn rea caer O 


Mining— 


Mining—A Historical Sketch................ 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
(Canad aew er Serr ely eet on ete tie oat: 


History of Pipeline Construction in Canada..° 
Canadian Metallurgical Development........ 
Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada... 
IBuelsuins@ anad aera cas ee eee erie 


Physiography and Related Sciences— 


Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern 


Arctic 


Arctic 
The Drainage Basins of Canada............. 


Economic Regions of Canada................ 
Main Physical and Economic Features of the 

Provancesand erritoniess4.eae oe tose 
Geopnysicseeey, dal. chee eee Or ee 
Federal Government Surveying and Mapping. 


Astronomy in Canada 


Growth of Geographical Knowledge of 
Wan acta eee’ oe Nae lh. og bmi e ee ke 
Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada. . 
AnchacolosyemiCanadaccereoie weenie cee 
Population— 


Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931.... 
Developments in Canadian Immigration..... 


Integration of Postwar Immigrants 


Canada 


politan Growth 


Research— 
The International Geophysical Year 


Geophysics 


Astronomy in 


Hvdrographical Bieabures ssemeria. «seen 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Western 


Use of the English and French Languages in 
Mobility of Canada’s Population, 1956-1961. . 
Recent Trends in Urbanization and Metro- 


The Fisheries Research Board............... 
The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.... 
Canada ete en coon ee 
A Selection of Canadian Achievements in 

Science and Technology, 1800-1964......... 


Contributor 


AS COHEN seh aaenee cae 


Ba Eee EAC IKGAY eeeeraenee 
(OPIS el Shan c ade cooee up { 
GES Loni ae eee 


W. D. McCartney........ 
AC IGENATTOR se eee 


(ERD VOR LOD Sena eee 

W. D. McCarrtney.. 

ScrenTIsTs OF THE NATIONAL 
Museum or Man........ 


IN Ant, DUNG Ai an ocoomano 


Leroy O. STONE AND 
FRANCES AUBRY......... 


Edition 


1948-49 
1961 
1962 


1963-64 
1963-64 
1965 
1965 


1967 
1967 


1968 


Page 


513-522 


600-609 
609-615 
637-643 


665-678 
689-694 


309-310 


337-347 
524-527 
540-544 
861-869 
513-522 

19-32 
637-645 


12-19 
3-12 


9-18 
16-18 
17-23 

4-20 
57-60 
17-24 
47-55 


1-6 
19-32 


20-29 


774-778 
154-176 
176-178 
180-184 
179-187 


156-165 


398-401 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Trade— 

Canada’s Participation in the Changing Pat- 

tern of World Trade, 1953-66............... ON aN ESM O10) i Ras LE ect 1967 953-966 
Canada’s International Trade after the 

Kennedy Round of Trade Negotiations....| G. A. R1icHARDSON......... 1968 946-954 
Canada’s Trade with the European Economic 

Corman by cca dare ak teero ne eh oie DD) PACT OHA san eee 1969 977-985 

Transportation— 

The Development of Aviation in Canada..... oe ASS WV TTS ON eee e 1938 710-712 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 

EFOCT AIMEE ere hen. tae merrier oe JeEACRVILSO NEU ne ae te 1941 608-612 
International Civil Aviation Organization 

and Canada’s Participation Therein........ Ca Sa Boor. . reece 1952-53 820-827 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway........ — 1954 830-833 
History of the Canadian National Railways. — 1955 840-851 
The St: Lawrence Seaway....-2......-.0..0. — 1955 885-888 
Traffic on the Great Lakes- St. Lawrence 
2° PSEE TRIES ca Site INR Sena ia ee Air one = en a — 1956 821-829 
The St. Lawrence Seaway in Operation....... SU DE Keene tere eee mcr: 1960 851-860 
Revolution in Canadian Transportation....... INA WA G@URRIN et tects mee 1962 753-758 
Operational and Technological Changes in 

Wate lransporbs.s jist Se eee, Aah ee koe — 1965 755-761 
An Outline of the Development of Civil Air 

SERANS HOLE NAG anaday momo ais sleet : ie Re MATIN a yee eee 1967 838-843 
The First Decade of the Seaway............. IPIBRRECAMUs Gece: meee. 1969 841-845 


PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS * 


The following list includes official appointments for the period May 1, 1969 to Dec. 3], 
1970,f continuing the list published in the 1969 Year Book at pp. 1261-1268. Appoint- 
ments to the Governor General’s staff, judicial appointments, appointments to advisory 
councils and appointments of limited or local importance are not included. 


Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.—1969. Oct. 20, Herbert Eser Gray and Robert 
Douglas George Stanbury: to be members. 1970. Mar. 23, Rt. Hon. Joseph-Honoré- 
Gérald Fauteux: to be a member. May 7, Claude M. Isbister: to be Special Adviser, Privy 
Council Office, from May 18, 1970. Dec. 22, Jean-Pierre Goyer: to be a member. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1969. July 31, J. George MacKay, Albany, P.E.I.: to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Prince Edward Island. Dec. 22, Stephen Woro- 
betz, Saskatoon: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Saskatchewan. 1970. 
July 3, William John McKeag, Winnipeg: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Manitoba. Dec. 24, Hon. Hugues Lapointe: to remain in office as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of Quebec after the completion of five years in office on Feb. 22, 1971. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—1970. Mar. 19, Hon. Joseph-Honoré-Gérald Fauteux, 
one of the Puisne Judges: to be Chief Justice of Canada, vice Rt. Hon. John Robert Cart- 
wright, retired, from Mar. 23, 1970. Hon. Bora Laskin, a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario and a member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario: to be a Puisne Judge. 


* Extracts from the Canada Gazette, with some additions. All academic and honorary degrees and military 
honours have been omitted. : : ; 
t Appointments made immediately preceding this date but not yet gazetted are not included. 
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Cabinet Ministers.—1969. May 5, Hon. Donald Campbell Jamieson: to be Min- 
ister of Transport from May 5, 1969. Hon. James Armstrong Richardson: to be Minister 
of Supply and Services from May 5, 1969. Oct. 20, Herbert Eser Gray: to be a Minister 
without Portfolio. Robert Douglas George Stanbury: to be a Minister without Portfolio. 
1970. Sept. 24, Hon. Allan Joseph MacEachen: to be President of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Hon. Joseph Julien Jean-Pierre Coté: to be Minister without Port- 
folio. Hon. Donald Stovel Macdonald: to be Minister of National Defence. Hon. Otto 
Emil Lang: to be Minister of Manpower and Immigration. Hon. Herbert Eser Gray: to 
be Minister of National Revenue. Dec. 22, Hon. Jean-Pierre Goyer: to be Solicitor General 
of Canada from Dec. 22, 1970. 


Senators.—1970. Oct. 7, Hon. Ernest C. Manning of Edmonton; Gildas L. Molgat 
of St. Vital, Man.; Mme Thérése Casgrain of Montreal; Eugene A. Forsey of Ottawa; 
William C. McNamara of Winnipeg; Paul C. Lafond of Hull, Que.; Ann Elizabeth Haddon 
Heath of Nanaimo, B.C.; and Edward M. Lawson of Vancouver: to be Senators. 


Deputy Ministers.—1969. Dec. 19, Jean Boucher: to be Deputy Minister of Supply 
from Jan. 1, 1970. John A. MacDonald, Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development: to be Deputy Minister of Public Works from Jan. 15, 1970, vice Lucien 
Lalonde, resigned. Sylvain Cloutier: to be Deputy Minister of National Revenue for 
Taxation from Mar. 1, 1970. Basil Robinson: to be Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development from Mar. 1, 1970. A. E. Ritchie: to be Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs from Jan. 31, 1970. 1970. Jan. 22, J. Maurice LeClair: to be 
Deputy Minister of National Health and Welfare (Health) from Apr. 1, 1970. Mar. 13, 
Sol Simon Reisman: to be Deputy Minister of Finance from Apr. 1, 1970. May 7, Jacob 
Austin: to be Deputy Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources from May 18, 1970. Aug. 
12, John A. H. Mackay: to be Deputy Postmaster General. Nov. 27, Paul-Maurice Ollivier, 
an Assistant Deputy Attorney General, Department of Justice: to be Associate Deputy 
Minister of Justice. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1969. The following diplomatic appointments were 
announced during the year. Gordon Edwin Cox: to be Canadian Ambassador to Thailand. 
Joseph Evremont Ghislain Hardy: to be Canadian Ambassador to Spain and concurrently 
to Morocco. Michel Gauvin: to be Canadian Ambassador to Portugal. Harry Havilland 
Carter: to be Canadian Ambassador to the Republic of South Africa. Charles James 
Woodsworth: to be Canadian Ambassador to Ethiopia and concurrently to the Malagasy 
Republic and the Somali Republic. Gordon George Riddell: to be Canadian Ambassador 
to Senegal and concurrently to Guinea, Mauritania and Mali. Blanche Margaret Meagher: 
to be Canadian Ambassador to Sweden. Christian Hardy: to be Canadian Ambassador 
to Brazil. Charles Eustace McGaughey: to be Canadian Ambassador to Israel. John 
Charles Small: to be Canadian Ambassador to Afghanistan. D’Iberville Fortier: to be 
Canadian Ambassador to Tunisia and concurrently to Libya. Gordon George Riddell: 
to be Canadian High Commissioner in Gambia. Gerald Anthony Rau: to be Canadian 
High Commissioner in Trinidad and Tobago, in Barbados, and in the West Indies (Asso- 
ciated States). Charles John Small: to be Canadian High Commissioner in Pakistan. 
James Murray Cook: to be Canadian High Commissioner in Kenya and in Uganda. Harry 
Havilland Carter: to be Canadian High Commissioner in Botswana, in Lesotho and in 
Swaziland. . John Arnold Irwin: to be Canadian High Commissioner in Mauritius. Gordon 
Gale Crean: to be Canadian Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany. John 
Everett Robbins: to be Canadian Ambassador to the Holy See. Marcel Cadieux: to be 
Canadian Ambassador to the United States of America. Norman Frederick Henderson 
Berlis: to be Canadian Ambassador to the Republic of Austria. Frank Geoffrey Hooton: 
to be Canadian Ambassador to Finland. Georges Charpentier: to be Canadian Ambassador 
to Ivory Coast and concurrently to Niger and Upper Volta. Jacques Gignac: to be Cana- 
dian Ambassador to Lebanon and concurrently to Jordan and Syria. Charles Odilon Roger 
Rousseau: to be Canadian Ambassador to the Cameroon and concurrently to the Central 
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African Republic, Chad and Gabon. Benjamin Rogers: to be Canadian Ambassador to 
Italy. Benjamin Rogers: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Malta. Alfred Pike 
Bissonnet: to be Canadian Ambassador to Argentina and concurrently to Paraguay and 
Uruguay. Pierre Charpentier: to be Canadian Ambassador to Peru and concurrently to 
Bolivia. Sydney Allan Freifeld: to be Canadian Ambassador to Colombia and concur- 
rently to Ecuador. Kenneth Charles Brown: to be Canadian Ambassador to Cuba. John 
A. Dougan: to be High Commissioner for Canada in New Zealand. John Alexander Stiles: 
to be High Commissioner for Canada in Guyana. William Thomas Delworth: to be Ca- 
nadian Ambassador to Indonesia. Donald §. McPhail: to be Canadian Ambassador to 
Venezuela and concurrently to the Dominican Republic. Hon. Léo Cadieux: to be Cana- 
dian Ambassador to France. Michel Gauvin: to be Canadian Ambassador to Greece. 
Pau! André Beaulieu: to be Canadian Ambassador to Portugal. Arthur Redpath Menzies, 
High Commissioner for Canada in Australia: to be concurrently High Commissioner for 
Canada in Fiji. Douglas Barcham Hicks: to be Canadian Ambassador to Dahomey. Ken- 
neth Charles Brown: to be Canadian Ambassador to Haiti. Ronald M. Macdonnell: to be 
High Commissioner to Ceylon. Allan S. McGill: to be High Commissioner to Nigeria. René 
Garneau: to be Canadian Ambassador and permanent delegate for Canada to UNESCO 
in Paris, vice the late Graham McInnes. James C. Langley: to be Canadian Ambassador 
to Belgium and concurrently to Luxembourg. James C. Langley: to be Head of the Mis- 
sion of Canada to the European Communities. 


National Defence Appointments.—1969. Aug. 13, Lieut.-Gen. F. R. Sharp: to be 
Chief of the Defence Staff, with the rank of General, from Sept. 15, 1969, vice Gen. J. V. 
Allard. 


Air Canada.—1969. Oct. 21, J. R. Murray, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Director for 
three years, vice Roderick Hugh Mclsaac, resigned. 1970. Feb. 5, William R. Allen, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a Director until Oct. 1, 1972. 


Anti-dumping Tribunal.—1970. Apr. 9, A. P. Mills: to be a member for seven 
years. July 8, MissS. G. Thomson: to be Secretary from May 11, 1970, vice C. D. Arthur. 


Army Benevolent Fund Board.—1970. Jan. 15, H. M. Heckbert, Saint John, 
N.B.: to bea member for four years. Feb. 19, Jack C. Lundberg: to be again a member for 
four years from Mar. 3, 1970. 


Atlantic Development Council.—1969. May 1, W. Y. Smith, Fredericton, N.B.: 
to be a member for three years from Apr. 1, 1969, and to be Chairman. Oct. 30, F. C. 
Hudson, Bedford, N.S.; Philip W. Oland, Rothesay, N.B.; Donald P. Wood, Kensington, 
P.E.I.; and C. R. Barrett, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be members for three years, from Nov. 1, 
1969. John B. Foote, Grand Bank, Nfld.; Paul Le Page, Bathurst, N.B.; and J. J. Kindley, 
Lunenburg, N.S.: to be members for two years from Nov. 1, 1969. John W. MacDonald, 
Campbellton, N.B.; and John R. Lynk, New Glasgow, N.S.: to be members for one year 
from Nov. 1, 1969. Nov. 7, Calvert C. Pratt, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be a member for one year. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—1970. Feb. 19, Donald G. Hurst, to be a member 
and President. 


Bank of Canada.—1970. Aug. 9, Percy A. Archibald, Antigonish, N.S.: to be a 
Director for three years. 


Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada.—1970. Aug. 4, Harold Delmar 
Pound, Calgary, Alta.: to be a Commissioner from Aug. 10, 1970, vice A. V. Svoboda. 


Canada Council.—1969. June 5, John Prentice: to be Chairman for five years. 
Guy Rocher: to be Vice-Chairman for five years. July 31, David Alexander Colville, 
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Sackville, N.B.; and J. Alexander Corry, Montreal, Que.: to be again members for three 
years from July 15, 1969. Dec. 19, Peter Dwyer, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Director from Jan. 1, 
1970. 1970. Jan. 15, Robert Elie: to be Associate Director. Apr. 17, Ronald Baker, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Jean-Charles Bonenfant, Quebec, Que.; Dora de Pedery Hunt, 
Toronto, Ont.; John Godfrey, Toronto, Ont.; and Elizabeth Lane, Vancouver, B.C.: to be 
members for three years. Apr. 30, Brian Flemming, Halifax, N.S.: to be a member for 
three years. 


Canada Grains Council.—1969. June 5, Alexander McInnes Runciman and George 
Wright Peavey Heffelfinger, the younger: to be Chairman and Vice-Chairman, respectively. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—1969. June 26, Richard Clarence Smith, Ville 
St. Laurent, Que.: to be a member, as a representative of employees, vice Archie Balch. 


Canada Manpower and Immigration Council.—1969. May 16, Jean-Réal 
Cardin; Jacques Villeneuve; Mrs. R. D. Jennings; and Edward D. Brown: to be members 
for one year from Apr. 1, 1969. William Hamilton, W. H. Wightman, Reuben C. Baetz, 
Mrs. S. M. Milne and Ralph Patterson: to be members for two years from Apr. 1, 1969. 
W. John Whittaker, William Dodge, H. D. Woods, Gower H. Markle and John Ewasew: 
to be members for three years from Apr. 1, 1969. Paul-Emilien Dalpé: to be a member for 
one year from Apr. 1, 1969. June 2, Sydney David Pierce: to be Chairman for three years. 
1970. June 4, Edward D. Brown; Jean-Réal Cardin; Paul-Emilien Dalpé; and Mrs. R. 
D. Jennings: to be members for three years. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1970. Jan. 22, James S. Palmer, Calgary, 
Alta.: to be a Director for three years, vice Mrs. Una MacLean Evans. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1970. Sept. 11, Thomas Murdoff Burns, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce; Jean Henry de 
Puyjalon, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Supply and Services; Guy Coulombe, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Supply and Services; and Robert Charles David 
Laughton, Director General of Purchasing, Department of Supply and Services: to be 
Directors, vice Robert M. Keith, deceased, David B. Mundy, Wiliam H. Huck and Ralph 
M. Trites; and James Derby Miller, Director General, Operations Branch, Canadian Inter- 
national Development Agency: to be a Director. 


Canadian Consumer Council.—1970. Oct. 29, Hon. Réjane L. Colas, Carmelle 
Bérubé, Irénée Bonnier, Harold Buchwald, G. C. Clarke, David Kirk, André Laurin, George 
S. May, William A. W. Neilson, Mme Antonio Paradis, Mrs. A. F. W. Plumptre, Gwen 
Robertson, Anna Templeton and Jacob S. Ziegel: to be again members, from Oct. 31, 1970 
to Dec. 31, 1970. 


Canadian Council on Urban and Regional Research.—1970. Feb. 19, Robert T. 
Adamson, Walter E. Duffett, Peter H. Aykroyd, Alain de C. Nantel and D. Scrafton: to be 
members for one year from May 1, 1970. 


Canadian Dairy Commission.—1970. Feb. 26, Ellard Powers, Beachburg, Ont.: 
to be a member from Mar. 1, 1970, vice L. A. Atkinson. 


Canadian Film Development Corporation.—1969. ‘Oct. 30, Gratien Gélinas, 
Montreal, Que.: to be a member until Mar. 1, 1973, vice Georges-Emile Lapalme, resigned, 
and to be Chairman from Nov. 15, 1969. 


Canadian International Development Agency.—1970. Oct. 29, Paul Gérin- 
Lajoie: to be President from Nov. 15, 1970. 
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Canadian Marine Transportation Administration.—1970. Sept. 11, Pierre 
Camu, President, St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, Ottawa, Ont.: to be an officer of the 
Ministry of Transport acting as Administrator for five years from Aug. 1, 1970. 


Canadian National Railway Company.—1969. Nov. 7, Pierre DesMarais, Mont- 
real, Que.: to be a Director for three years. Walter C. Koerner, Vancouver, B.C.; David 
Anderson, Toronto, Ont.; and James Raymond Griffith, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be again 
Directors for three years from Oct. 1, 1969. Dec. 19, N. J. MacMillan, President: to be 
again a Director and Chairman for three years from Jan. 1, 1970. 1970. Mar. 26, Charles 
Kroft, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Director for three years from Apr. 1, 1970. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—1969. July 10, G. P. 
Purcell, Toronto, Ont.: to be again a Director for three years. F. Mercier, Montreal, Que.: 
to be a Director for three years, vice R. Therrien. 1970. Jan. 29, Ralph Rubin Levine: 
to be a Director for three years from Dec. 1, 1969. Gilles Bergeron, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Department of Communications: to be a Director for three years from Jan. 29, 
1970. Apr. 9, Winfield S. Pipes: to be again a Director for three years from Mar. 23, 1970. 
Dec. 3, Elmer Bragg, Collingwood, N.S.: to be again a Director for three years from Nov. 7, 
1970. Dec. 4, Roland Lefrangois: to be a Director for three years. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1969. July 31, Donald Arthur Knight, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be a member for ten years from July 21, 1969. Oct. 2, Lawrence Wilmot Brown: 
to be again an ad hoc member for a period of one year from Oct. 3, 1969. Oct. 30, Ulric 
Blier: to be again an ad hoc member for one year from Dee. 1, 1969. Dec. 19, Richmond 
Francis Lionel Hannah, Edmonton, Alta.: to be a member for ten years from Jan. 1, 1970, 
vice Wilbur T. Nixon, deceased. Joseph-Gontran Bisson: to be again an ad hoc member for 
one year from Jan. 15, 1970. 1970. Mar. 19, Thomas Duncan Anderson: to be again a 
Commissioner and Chairman for one year, from Apr. 6, 1970. John Lyndon Thompson: 
to be again an ad hoc member for one year from Apr. 1, 1970. Allan Omar Solomon: to be 
a member for ten years from May 1, 1970. June 11, James Lyall Wightman, Wakefield, 
Que.: to be a member for ten years from July 1, 1970. Dec. 3, Ulric Blier: to be again an 
ad hoc member for one year from Dec. 1, 1970. Dec. 10, George-Albert-Yves Paré, Mont- 
real, Que.: to be an ad hoc member for one year. Joseph-Gontran Bisson: to be again an 
ad hoc member for one year from Jan. 15, 1971. 


Canadian Radio-Television Commission.—1969. June 5, Pierre Dansereau: to 
be a part-time member until Apr. 1, 1973. 


Canadian Saltfish Corporation.—1970. Apr. 9, E. P. Weeks: to be Chairman for 
two years. Apr. 16, Aidan J. Maloney: to be President for five years from Apr. 17, 1970. 
Apr. 17, A. D. Crerar, Department of Regional Economic Expansion; and C. R. C. Molson, 
Department of Fisheries and Forestry: to be Directors for five years. Apr. 30, I. N. 
MacKeigan, Halifax, N.S.; and R. M. Clancy, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be Directors for three 
years. 


Canadian Transport Commission.—1969. May 16, John Miller Woodard, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be again a member for ten years from May 19, 1969. Aug. 27, R. R. Cope, a Com- 
missioner: to be Vice-President in charge of the superintendence of the programs of study 
and research, from Sept. 1, 1969. Mar. 19, Ray March, Halifax, N.S.: to be a member for 
ten years, vice H. J. Darling. J.-Emile Dumontier: to be again a member from May 26, 
1970 to Sept. 1, 1970. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—1969. May 16, Garson Nathaniel Vogel: to be Assistant 
Chief Commissioner from July 1, 1969, vice James Biggar Lawrie, retired. Charles W. 
Gibbings: to be a Commissioner from July 1, 1969. 
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Cape Breton Development Corporation.—1970. Jan. 29, R. B. Cameron, a 
Director: to be Chairman for three years from Feb. 1, 1970, vice Douglas Henderson Fuller- 
ton, resigned. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—1970. May 21, Mrs. Rosemary 
Hamilton, Vancouver B.C.: to be a member of the Board of Directors for three years. June 
18, O. G. Stoner, vice Jean Baetz; Edgar Gallant, vice J. F. Parkinson; and 8. 8. Reisman, 
vice R. B. Bryce: to be Directors. 


Company of Young Canadians.—1969. Sept. 24, Jean Thibault, Quebec, Que.; and 
Lloyd Axworthy, Winnipeg, Man.: to be members of the Council for two years. Michael 
Kirby, Halifax, N.S.; Jeannette Corbitre, Toronto, Ont.; and Shawn Sullivan, Vancouver, 
B.C.: to be members of the Council for one year. Dec. 19, Max Mendelsohn, Montreal, 
Que.: to be Comptroller. 1970. Mar. 26, Jack Johnson, Calgary, Alta.; Dal Brodhead, 
Toronto, Ont.; Pierre Brien, Ottawa, Ont.; and Michael Kirby, Halifax, N.S.: to be mem- 
bers of the Council for two years. Shawn Sullivan, Vancouver, B.C.; Lloyd Axworthy, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Laurent Laliberté, Montreal, Que.; Max Mendelsohn, Montreal, Que.; and 
Mrs. Yves Nantel, Montreal, Que.: to be members of the Council for one year. Oct. 27, 
Dal Brodhead, Toronto, Ont.: to be Executive Director from Oct. 15, 1970. 


Construction Industry Development Council.—1970. Feb. 9, John Cochran, 
Montreal, Que.: to be a member and Chairman. Ralph D. Hindson, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
a member and Vice-Chairman. Don G. Laplante, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member and Sec- 
retary. W.M. Armstrong, Vancouver, B.C.; Hector Asselin, Montreal, Que.; R. A. Bird, 
Toronto, Ont.; D. Blenkhorne, Toronto, Ont.; A. W. Cluff, Toronto, Ont.; Guy Desbarats, 
Montreal, Que.; (Rev.) Gérard Dion, Quebec, Que.; J. R. Faulds, Toronto, Ont.; J. R. 
Forest, Vancouver, B.C.; P. G. Fortier, Ottawa, Ont.; W. F. Foster, Vancouver, B.C.; R. 
N. Fournier, Toronto, Ont.; J. Y. Gélinas, Dorval, Que.; Félix Guibert, Montreal, Que.; 
D’Arcy G. Helmer, Ottawa, Ont.; Neil B. Hutcheon, Ottawa, Ont.; R. G. Johnson, Toronto, 
Ont.; H. P. Labelle, Montreal, Que.; W. Ladyman, Toronto, Ont.; W. G. Leithead, Van- 
couver, B.C.; Ian MacLennan, Ottawa, Ont.; I. F. B. McBride, Edmonton, Alta.; H. M. 
Millar, Ottawa, Ont.; H. K. Morley, Downsview, Ont.; F. J. K. Nicol, Toronto, Ont.; H. 
H. Norsworthy, Toronto, Ont.; Réjean Parent, Montreal, Que.; T. M. Phelan, Montreal, 
Que.; R. G. Robbie, Toronto, Ont.; L. R. Shaw, Halifax, N.S.; E. J. Smith, Winnipeg, Man.; 
J. P. Vaughan, Halifax, N.S.; J. Wood, Calgary, Alta.: to be members. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—1969. June 26, Lucien Lalonde: to be a 
Director for three years, vice Jean Roch Brisson, resigned. 1970. Feb. 12, Jean Boucher, 
Deputy Minister of Supply, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Director for three years from Jan. I, 
1970. Sept. 17, Jean Miquelon: te be again a Director for three years from Sept. 15, 1970. 
Oct. 29, Jean Henry de Puyjalon, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Supply and 
Services: to be a Director for three years, vice Lucien Lalonde. 


Defence Research Board.—1969. June 2, Léon-Joseph-Jean L’Heureux: to be 
Chairman. John Draper Houlding, Montreal, Que.; and Allan Bishop Van Cleave, Regina, 
Sask.: to be again members for three years from Apr. 7, 1969. Wilfred Gordon Bigelow, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be again a member for three years from May 1, 1969. July 10, Harry 
Sheffer, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Vice-Chairman from July 1, 1969. 1970. Feb. 12, William 
James Cheesman, Hamilton, Ont.: to be a member for three years. 


Dominion Coal Board.—1969. July 17, Claude M. Isbister, G. M. MacNabb, 
J. M. Harrison, Jean-Paul Drolet, J. C. Allen, W. K. Buck and A. Ignatieff, officers of the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: to be members. 


Dominion Council of Health.—1969. July 10, Mimi M. Belmonte, Montreal, Que.; 
Gaston Rodrigue, Sherbrooke, Que.; Irial Gogan, Calgary, Alta.; and J. Wendell Macleod, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for three years. 
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Economic Council of Canada.—1969. May 14, Paul Babey, Myrnam, Alta.; and 
Lucien Saulnier, Montreal, Que.: to be members for three years. Francois-I. Cleyn, 
Huntingdon, Que.; Walter C. Koerner, Vancouver, B.C.; William Ladyman, Toronto, Ont.; 
Stanley A. Little, Ottawa, Ont.; J. R. Murray, Winnipeg, Man.; Mrs. A. F. W. Plumptre, 
West Hill, Ont.; and Francis G. Winspear, Edmonton, Alta.: to be again members for three 
years. Sept. 80, Otto Edouard Thiir, Montreal, Que.: to be a member and Director, and 
to be Vice-Chairman. 1970. Feb. 12, Marcel Pépin, Montreal, Que.; H. A. Martin, Van- 
couver, B.C.; W. Y. Smith, Fredericton, N.B.; and G. F. Towers, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again 
members for three years. R. Gaudry, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for three years. 
Apr. 80, William O. Twaits, Toronto, Ont.; and W. C. Y. McGregor, Montreal, Que.: to 
be members for three years. 


Export Development Corporation.—1969. Sept. 26, J. H. Warren, Deputy Min- 
ister of Industry, Trade and Commerce: to be Chairman and a Director from Oct. 1, 1969. 
Robert B. Bryce, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance; Louis Rasminsky, Governor, 
Bank of Canada; Maurice Strong, President, Canadian International Development Agency; 
L. C. Audette, Chairman, Tariff Board; J. C. Langley, Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs; H. T. Aiken, President, Export Credits Insurance Corporation; and 
A. G. Kniewasser, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce: to be Directors from Oct. 1, 1969, H. T. Aiken to be President. R.D. Southern, 
Calgary, Alta.: to be a Director until Oct. 1, 1970. P.R. Sandwell, Vancouver, B.C.: to be 
a Director until Oct. 1, 1971; A. F. Mayne, Montreal, Que.: to be a Director until Oct. 1, 
1972; and P. H. Leman, Montreal, Que.: to be a Director until Oct. 1, 1974. 1970. Mar. 
26, S. Simon Reisman, from among persons employed in the Public Service of Canada: to 
be a Director from Apr. 1, 1970, vice Robert B. Bryce. Apr. 14, Ernest A. Oestreicher, 
Director, International Programmes Division, Department of Finance: to be an alternate 
Director for S. Simon Reisman. Sept. 11, Stephen J. Handfield-Jones: to be alternate 
Director for S. Simon Reisman from Aug. 1, 1970. Sept. 17, Ronald D. Southern, Calgary, 
Alta.: to be a Director until Oct. 1, 1973. Nov. 27, A. R. Hollbach: to be alternate Director 
for A. G. Kniewasser, a Director appointed from among persons employed in the Public 
Service of Canada, vice B. C. Steers, from Oct. 1, 1970. Dec. 3, Paul Gérin-Lajoie, from 
among persons employed in the Public Service of Canada: to be a Director, vice Maurice 
Strong. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—1969. Sept. 24, George Owen and William Harvey 
Ozard: to be again members for three years from Dec. 9, 1969, and to be Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman, respectively. Thomas K. Shoyama, Assistant Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Finance: to be a member for three years from Sept. 24, 1969, vzce Robert B. Bryce. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—1969. May 16, Eric 8. Turnill, Vancouver, B.C.: 
to be a member until Apr. 1, 1974, vice Richard I. Nelson. 


Fisheries Research Board of Canada.—1969. May 15, J. R. Weir, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be Chairman. 


Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation.—1969. May 16, Donald Morton 
Stewart, Hay River, N.W.T.; William Ralph Parks, Regina, Sask.; and Russ Elmer Par- 
tridge, Prince Albert, Sask.: to be Directors for two years. Sept. 11, Stuart Boland Smith, 
Edmonton, Alta.; and Mervin John Brubacher, Toronto, Ont.: to be Directors for two years. 
Sept. 24, Chester MacEwan: to be a temporary substitute Director until Mar. 7, 1971, vice 
R. N. Gordon. Oct. 15, Mark Harold Danzker, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Director until 
Feb. 27, 1972. 1970. Feb. 17, Arthur William Wood, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Director 
for two years. Mar. 13, George Ellwood Couldwell, Prince Albert, Sask.: to be a Director 
for two years, vice William Ralph Parks. Sept. 24, Robert Elmer McLaren, Winnipeg, 
Man.: to be a Director for two years. Fernand-Joseph Doucet, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
Director for two years, vice J.-B. Bergevin. 
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Great Lakes Fishery Commission.—1969. Oct. 30, Charles Henry Douglas Clarke, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commissioner for Canada for two years from Oct. 10, 1969. Fred- 
erick Ernest Joseph Fry, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commissioner for Canada for two years, 
vice Arthur Owen Blackhurst. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1969. Sept. 24, Mare La 
Terreur, Quebec, Que.: to be a member for three years. Nov. 13, Francis W. P. Bolger, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be a member for five years. 1970. May 21, Leslie Harris, St. 
John’s, Nfid.: to be again a member for five years from Oct. 1, 1970. Dec. 3, George Ander- 
son, Pointe-du-Bois, Man.: to be a member until July 1, 1973, vice E. S. Russenholt. 


Immigration Appeal Board.—1969. Dec. 19, Jean-Pierre Houle, a member: to be 
a Vice-Chairman. 1970. Feb. 25, Hon. Lucien Cardin: to be a member. 


Information Canada.—1970. Mar. 26, Jean-Louis Gagnon: to be Director from 
Apr. 1, 1970. June 5, R. A. J. Phillips: to be Deputy Director. 


Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission.—1970. Sept. 24, Léo-E. Labrosse, 
Montreal, Que.; and Robert L. Payne, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Commissioners for two years. 
Dec. 17, G. Ernest Waring: to be a Commissioner for two years, vice Léo-E. Labrosse. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.—1969. Aug. 13, 
Maurice Strong, President of the Canadian International Development Agency, to be 
alternate Governor in place of Alan Bond Hockin. 


International Commission for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas.—1969. 
Nov. 20, William M. Sproules, Director, Office of Fisheries Relations, Department of 
Fisheries and Forestry, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a delegate. 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries.—1969. 
June 5, H. Douglas Pyke, Lunenburg, N.S.: to be a Commissioner for a further period of 
six months from May 28, 1969. 1970. Apr. 23, Spencer G. Lake, Burgeo, Nflid.: to be 
again a Canadian Commissioner for two years from Apr. 3, 1970. 


International Council for the Exploration of the Sea.—1969. July 31, J. R. 
Weir, Chairman, Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Canadian 
delegate, vice F. R. Hayes. 1970. May 26, R. R. Logie, Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Fisheries): to be a delegate vice A. W. H. Needler. 


International Development Research Centre.—1970. May 21, William David 
Hopper: to be President for five years. Oct. 22, Rt. Hon. Lester Bowles Pearson, Ottawa, 
Canada: to be Chairman of the Board of Governors for five years. Pierre Bauchet, Paris, 
France; Roberto Campos, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Sir John Crawford, Canberra, Australia; 
A. L. Dias, Tripura, India; Louis Berlinguet, Quebec, Canada; and C. F. Bentley, Edmonton, 
Canada: to be members of the Board of Governors for four years. Lady Barbara Ward 
Jackson, London, U.K.; Rex M. Nettleford, Kingston, Jamaica; H. A. Oluwasanmi, Western 
State, Nigeria; John G. Bene, Vancouver, Canada; Lila E. Engberg, Guelph, Canada; and 
Irving Brecher, Montreal, Canada: to be members of the Board of Governors for three years. 
René J. Dubos, New York, U.S.A.; M. Sankale, Dakar, Senegal; P. Ungphakorn, Bangkok, 
Thailand; A. F. W. Plumptre, Toronto, Canada; Maurice Strong, Ottawa, Canada; and 
Ralph N. Medjuck, Halifax, Canada: to be members of the Board of Governors for two 
years. Nov. 27, Paul Gérin-Lajoie, Ottawa, Canada: to be a member of the Board of 
Governors for two years. 


International Joint Commission.—1969. May 1, Bernard Beaupré, Richelieu, 
Que.: to be a Commissioner for three years from Noy. 1, 1969. René Dupuis: to continue 
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as Commissioner from May 5, 1969 to Oct. 31, 1969, inclusive. 1970. July 9, A. D. Scott: 
to be again a Commissioner from July 1, 1970 to June 30, 1972. 


International Monetary Fund.—1969. Aug. 13, Louis Rasminsky, Governor of 
the Bank of Canada, to be Governor, vice Hon. Edgar John Benson. Alan Bond Hockin, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance: to be alternate Governor in place of Louis Rasminsky. 
1970. July 31, William Clarence Hood: to be alternate Governor in place of Alan Bond 
Hockin from June 1, 1970. 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission.—1969. Sept. 24, James 
Cameron, Madeira Park, B.C.; and Carl Giske, Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be again members 
for two years from Sept. 6, 1969. 1970. May 26, A. W. H. Needler, Deputy Minister of 
Fisheries and Forestry: to be a member, vice 8. V. Ozere. R. R. Logie, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Fisheries): to be an alternate Canadian member. July 23, Donovan Francis Miller, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be again a member for two years from Aug. 21, 1970. 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1969. Oct. 30, Martin K. Eriksen: 
to be again a member until Nov. 1,1971. 1970. Sept. 24, F. W. Millerd, Vancouver, B.C.: 
to be again a member for two years from Oct. 31, 1970. 


International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission.—1970. Feb. 5, Roderick 
Haig-Brown, Campbell River, B.C.: to be a Commissioner for two years. 


Manitoba-Saskatchewan Boundary Commission.—1970. Jan. 27, Allen C. 
Roberts, Director of Surveys, Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Province of 
Manitoba: to be a member, wice Edward Gauer. 


Medical Research Council.—1969. May 16, G. Malcolm Brown, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be President. June 12, Louis Berlinguet, Quebec, Que.; Robert Valentine Blackmore, 
Edmonton, Alta.; George E. Connell, Toronto, Ont.; Antoine D’Iorio, Ottawa, Ont.: 
James Donald Hatcher, Kingston, Ont.; Louis Horlick, Saskatoon, Sask.; J. Maurice 
LeClair, Sherbrooke, Que.; Bernard E. Riedel, Vancouver, B.C.; John Conrad Szerb, 
Halifax, N.S.; and John Charles Wilt, Winnipeg, Man.: to be members from Apr. 15, 1969 
to July 1, 1970. John C. Beck, Montreal, Que.; Claude Bertrand, Montreal, Que.; David 
Dickson, Calgary, Alta.; Stephen Michael Drance, Vancouver, B.C.; John R. Evans, 
Hamilton, Ont.; Arthur Murray Hunt, Toronto, Ont.; Thomas Sydney Leeson, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Jean-Paul Lussier, Montreal, Que.; Kenneth Bryson Roberts, St. John’s, Nfld.; 
Harold Brown Stewart, London, Ont.; and Gilles Tremblay, Montreal, Que.: to be members 
from Apr. 15, 1969 to July 1, 1971. Pursuant to Subsect. (1) of Sect. 58 of the Government 
Organization Act, 1969, the election by the members of the Medical Research Council of 
Dr. Maurice LeClair, Dean of Medicine, University of Sherbrooke, as Vice-President of the 
Medical Research Council, for a term expiring effective July 1, 1970, is approved. 1970. 
Aug. 7, Mary Ellen Avery, Montreal, Que.; William R. Awrey, Hamilton, Ont.; Jean 
Himms-Hagen, Ottawa, Ont.; Guy Lamarche, Sherbrooke, Que.; Yves L. Morin, Quebec, 
Que.; and Kenneth Jack Paynter, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be members for three years. Claude 
Fortier, Quebec, Que.; Marcel Caron, Montreal, Que.; Richard B. Goldbloom, Halifax, 
N.S.; Gerald H. D. Hobbs, Vancouver, B.C.; and John W. Steele, Winnipeg, Man.: to be 
members for two years. Louis Horlick, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be again a member for two 
years. Gilles Tremblay, Montreal, Que.: to be Vice-President. 


National Arts Centre.—1969. Oct. 30, Frangois Mercier, Montreal, Que.: to be 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees for four years, vice Lawrence Freiman, resigned. 
Dec. 19, Anson C. McKim: to be again a member of the Board of Trustees for three years 
from Dec. 1, 1969. Feb. 6, Arthur Gelber, Toronto, Ont.; and (Rev. Father) Z. Musielski, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be members of the Board of Trustees for three years. Madeleine Gobeil, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a member of the Board of Trustees for one year. 
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National Capital Commission.—1969. May 1, Alfred John Frost: to be again a 
member and Chairman from Apr. 29, 1969 to May 31, 1969, inclusive. June 2, Alfred John 
Frost: to be again a member and Chairman from June 1, 1969 to June 30, 1969. June 26, 
Alfred John Frost: to be again a member and Chairman from July 1, 1969 to July 31, 1969, 
inclusive. July 29, Alfred John Frost: to be again a member and Chairman from Aug. 1, 
1969 to Aug. 31, 1969, inclusive. Awg. 13, Douglas Henderson Fullerton: to be a member 
for four years and to be Chairman from Sept. 1, 1969. Oct. 13, Hon. Robert Knight 
Andras: to be the appropriate Minister with respect to the National Capital Commission, 
pursuant to Sect. 2 of the Financial Administration Act. 


National Council of Welfare.—1969. Dec. 11, William Dyson, Montreal, Que.: 
to be Chairman for three years. Leslie Harris, St. John’s, Nfld.; J. Clyde Nunn, Antigonish, 
N.S.; Thérése Longpré, Montreal, Que.; Jeanne Racine, Quebec, Que.; Claire Kerrigan, 
Montreal, Que.; Simonne Bastien Tarte, Ottawa, Ont.; Harry Penny, Hamilton, Ont.; 
Marion Meadmore, Winnipeg, Man.; Douglas Thomas, Saskatoon, Sask.; and Donald 
Moses, Merritt, B.C.: to be members for one year. Jules Oliver, Halifax, N.S.; Alexander 
Doucet, Moncton, N.B.; Michel Blondin, Montreal, Que.; Jacques Gagné, Sherbrooke, 
Que.; Romeo Maione, Montreal, Que.; Wilson A. Head, Toronto, Ont.; Suzanne Polgar, 
Toronto, Ont.; June Rowlands, Toronto, Ont.; Mary Alice Payne, Calgary, Alta.; and 
Walter Olszewski, Victoria, B.C.: to be members for two years. 1970. Jan. 15, Gwyneth 
Elizabeth French, Montreal, Que.: to be a member until Dec. 11, 1970. Sept. 17, Jean 
Ayotte, Montreal, Que.: to be a member until Dec. 11, 1971. 


National Design Council.—1970. June 18, I. C. Pollack, Quebec, Que., a member: 
to be Chairman, vice John C. Parkin. F. R. Johnson, Toronto, Ont.; Henri Olivier, Sorel, 
Que.; J. D. Muncaster, Toronto, Ont.; Gordon R. Arnott, Regina, Sask.; Allan R. Fleming, 
Toronto, Ont.; G. Holbrook, Halifax, N.S.; J. Boucher, Ottawa, Ont.; and J. A. MacDonald, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for three years. Sept. 17, J. F. Grandy, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
a member for three years. 


National Energy Board.—1970. Sept. 24, A. Cossette Trudel: to be a member for 
seven years from Oct. 1, 1970. Dec. 10, Neil J. Stewart: to be a member for seven years 
from Jan. 1, 1971, and to be Associate Vice-Chairman. Charles Geoffrey Edge: to be a 
member for seven years from Jan. 1, 1971. 


National Film Board.—1970. Apr. 17, Phyllis Grosskurth, Toronto, Ont.; Gilles 
Bergeron, Ottawa, Ont.; A. W. Johnson and Paul Tremblay: to be members for three years. 
Aug. 12, Sidney Newman: to be Chairman and to be Government Film Commissioner; 
André Lamy: to be Assistant Commissioner. 


National Harbours Board.—1970. May 7, D. E. Taylor, a member of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority: to be a member for ten years. 


National Joint Council.—1969. Oct. 21, F. G. Malo, Assistant Deputy Postmaster 
General (Personnel): to be an alternate member to the Official Side, vice R. M. Adams. 
1970. Apr. 9, J. P. Connell: to be Chairman. F.G. Malo: to be Chairman, Official Side. 
R. Steward: to be alternate Chairman, Official Side. H. R. Balls, S. B. Williams, E. A. 
Cété, J. S. Hodgson, F. A. Faguy, R. C. Labarge, K. F. Tupper, J. A. MacDonald and 
J. F. Grandy: to be members, Official Side. H. D. Clark, J. B. Hartley, F. L. W. McKim, 
T. G. Morry, I. Harlock, W. R. Green, G. P. Vachon, E. B. Meredith and F. M. Tovell: 
to be alternate members, Official Side. R. Bolduc: to be Secretary, Official Side. 


National Library.—1970. Jan. 22, Lachlan Farquhar MacRae, Guelph, Ont.: to be 
Associate National Librarian. 


National Museums of Canada.—1969. June 12, David Spurgeon, Toronto, Ont.: 
to be Vice-Chairman of the Board of Trustees until Mar. 31, 1978, vice J. Ronald Longstaffe, 
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resigned. 1970. Apr. 23, Louis Lemieux, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Director of the National 
Museum of Natural Sciences from May 1, 1970. Apr. 30, Kiyoshi Izumi, Regina, Sask.; 
and J. Tuzo Wilson, Toronto, Ont.: to be members of the Board of Trustees for four years. 


National Parole Board.—1969. May 16, W. R. Outerbridge, Aurora, Ont.: to be a 
member for ten years from Aug. 15, 1969. Oct. 1, Michael Maccagno: to be a member for 
ten years from Oct. 1, 1969. Oct. 10, Roy McWilliam: to be a member for three years. 
B. Kyle Stevenson: to be a member for ten years. Claude-A. Bouchard: to be a member for 
ten years. 1970. June18, G.-André Therrien, a member: to be Vice-Chairman from June 1, 
1970. July 23, Mary Louise Lynch, Saint John, N.B.: to be a member from Oct. 1, 1970 
to Nov. 27, 1974. 


National Research Council of Canada.—1969. May 16, Arthur Newcombe 
Bourns, Hamilton, Ont.; Jean-Paul Gignac, Montreal, Que.; George William Holbrook, 
Halifax, N.S.; Eric W. Leaver, Willowdale, Ont.; Lucien Piché, Montreal, Que.; and Harry 
David Bruce Wilson, Winnipeg, Man.: to be members until Apr. 1, 1972. James Milton 
Ham, Toronto, Ont.: to be a member from July 1, 1969 to Apr. 1, 1972. Sept. 17, George 
Michael Volkoff, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member from Sept. 1, 1969 to Apr. 1, 1971. 
1970. June 11, E. B. Campbell, Regina, Sask.; and Thérése Gouin Décarie, Montreal, 
Que.: to be members until Apr. 1, 1973. J. M. Robson, Montreal, Que.: to be again a 
member until Apr. 1, 1973. June 25, Mary Eileen Spencer, Edmonton, Alta.: to be a 
member until Apr. 1, 1973. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—1970. Jan. 22, Basil Robinson: to be a 
member and Chairman, vice John A. MacDonald. Albin Digby Hunt, Acting Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Northern Development, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development: to be a member, vice Jean-Baptiste Bergevin. 


Parliamentary Library.—1970. July 31, Gilles Frappier: to be Associate Parlia- 
mentary Librarian. 


Prairie Provinces Water Board.—1970. Jan. 14, A. T. Davidson, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Water), Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: to be a member and 
Chairman. J. G. Watson, Chief Engineer, Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration: 
to be a member. 


Public Service Arbitration Tribunal.—1970. May 26, Hon. André Montpetit, a 
Judge of the Superior Court of Quebec, Montreal, Que.: to be Chairman for three years from 
June 1, 1970. Oct. 1, His Honour Judge Walter Little, Parry Sound, Ont.: to be an alternate 
Chairman for two years from Oct. 1, 1970. Nov. 12, A. W. R. Carrothers, Calgary, Alta.: 
to be alternate Chairman for two years. 


Public Service Commission.—1969. Dec. 24, Charles Lussier: to be a member 
from Jan. 1, 1970. 


Public Service Staff Relations Board.—1969. May 8, Edward Bigelow Jolliffe: 
to be an adjudicator and also to be Chief Adjudicator for five years on a full-time basis from 
May 1, 1969. Aug. 6, Fernand Morin, Quebec, Que.: to be again an adjudicator for two 
years on a part-time basis from Sept. 1, 1969. Nov. 13, W. Steward Martin, Winnipeg, 
Man.: to be again an adjudicator for one year on a part-time basis from Nov. 1, 1969. 
1970. Jan. 29, J. F. W. Weatherill, Toronto, Ont.: to be again an adjudicator for three 
years on a part-time basis from Apr. 1, 1970. Mar. 13, Paul E. Bernier, Quebec, Que.: 
to be an adjudicator for two years on a part-time basis. Apr. 30, Paul-Emile Gosselin, 
Montreal, Que.: to be a member as a representative of the interests of employees for seven 
years, vice J.-R. Cardin, resigned. May 21, C. Philip Chaston, Toronto, Ont.: to be a 
member as a representative of the interests of the employer for seven years, vice J. Guilbault, 
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resigned. Oct. 7, H. W. Arthurs, Toronto, Ont.: to be again an adjudicator for two years, 
on a part-time basis, from Oct. 1, 1970. Perry Meyer, Montreal, Que.: to be an adjudicator 
for two years on a part-time basis from Aug. 1, 1970. 


Royal Canadian Mint.—1969. Nov. 13, John Convey, Director, Mines Branch, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources: to be a Director for one year. Stanley 
Marsland, Kitchener, Ont.: to be a Director for two years. Philippe Girard, Montreal, 
Que.; and W. L. Wardrop, Winnipeg, Man.: to be Directors for three years. Jean Boucher, 
Deputy Minister of Supply: to be Chairman of the Board of Directors for four years from 
Feb. 12, 1970. Sept. 11, Angus Sinclair Abell: to be a Director until Apr. 1, 1971. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—1969. Oct. 1, William Leonard Higgitt, 
Deputy Commissioner: to be Commissioner from Oct. 1, 1969, vice M. F. A. Lindsay. 
John Kenneth Starnes, Director of General Security and Intelligence: to be Deputy Com- 
missioner. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—1970. July 31, Pierre Camu, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be again President for five years from Aug. 1, 1970. 


Science Council of Canada.—1969. May 16, Omond McKillop Solandt, Toronto, 
Ont.; and Roger Gaudry, Montreal, Que.: to be again members and also Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman, respectively, for three years from May 24, 1969. July 31, J. D. Houlding, 
Montreal, Que.; L. Katz, Saskatoon, Sask.; and H. E. Petch, Waterloo, Ont.: to be again 
members for three years from June 7, 1969. P. E. Gendron, Montreal, Que.; and L. J. 
L’ Heureux, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for three years. J. R. Weir: to be a member for 
three years. A. W. H. Needler, J. M. Harrison and R. J. Uffen: to be associate members. 
1970. July 31, Carol Buck, London, Ont.; Gabriel Filteau, Quebec, Que.; Pauline Jewett, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Clay Gilson, Winnipeg, Man.; William G. Leithead, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Mervyn Franklin, Fredericton, N.B.; A. E. Pallister, Calgary, Alta.: to be members for 
three years. G. N. Patterson, Toronto, Ont.; and W. M. Armstrong, Vancouver, B.C.: 
to be again members for three years. Oct. 29, Irene Uchida, McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ont.: to be a member for three years. The appointment of Pauline Jewett as a member 
was revoked. 


Standards Council of Canada.—1970. Nov. 5, Jean-Claude Lessard, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a member and President for three years from Nov. 16, 1970. 


Tariff Board.—1969. May 1, L. C. Audette, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a member 
and Chairman. George H. Glass, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a member and first Vice- 
Chairman. Wilfred T. Dauphinee, Halifax, N.S.: to be a member and second Vice- 
Chairman. 


Telesat Canada.—1969. Aug. 6, D. A. Golden: to be a provisional Director and 
President from Sept. 1, 1969. Sept. 11, J. H. Chapman, Z. B. Krupski, R. D. Southern, 
L. Picard, A. G. Archibald and J. A. Ouimet: to be provisional Directors. Sept. 16, J. A. 
Ouimet: to be Chairman. Dec. 10, J. A. Ouimet, R. D. Southern, S. S. Reisman, L. Picard 
and F. G. Nixon: to be Directors. 


Treasury Board.—1970. Mar. 13, Albert W. Johnson: to, be Secretary from Apr. 1, 
1970. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1969. June 26, Thomas Brigham 
Ward: to be again a Commissioner until Jan. 12, 1972. 1970. June 4, Morris C. Hay: 
to be again a Commissioner until Jan. 12, 1972. 
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War Veterans Allowance Board.—1969. July 17, Marcel Robert Dupuis, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be again a temporary member for one year from Aug. 1, 1969. John Harold 
McDougal Dehler, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a temporary member for one year from Oct. 15, 
1969. Oct. 21, W. Bruce Brittain, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Veterans 
Affairs: to be alternate member for John S. Hodgson, vice F. T. Mace. 1970. Feb. 26, 
Ernest Gordon Blair Foote, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a temporary member for one year 
from May 15,1970. May 26, Marcel Robert Dupuis, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a temporary 
member for one year from Aug. 1, 1970. Dec. 8, Donald M. Thompson, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a member and Chairman from Dec. 3, 1970. 


Commissions of Inquiry.—Commission under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire 
into and report upon the non-medical use of certain drugs and substances, particularly those 
having sedative, stimulant, tranquillizing or hallucinogenic properties, and the effect of such 
use on the individual and the social implications thereof.—1969. May 29, Gerald Le Dain, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commissioner and Chairman. Jan Lachlan Campbell, Lennoxville, 
Que.; Heinz E. Lehmann, Montreal, Que.; André Lussier, Montreal, Que.; and J. Peter 
Stein, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Commissioners. Oct. 10, Marie-Andrée Bertrand: to be a 
Commissioner, vice André Lussier. 


Commission under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to be known as the Prices and Incomes 
Commission, to inquire into and report upon the causes, processes and consequences of inflation 
and to inform those making current price and income decisions, the general public and the 
Government on how price stability may best be achieved.—1969. June 19, John Humphrey 
Young, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Commissioner and Chairman. Paul Gérin-Lajoie, 
Dorion, Que.: to be a Commissioner and Vice-Chairman. George Edwin Freeman, Ottawa, 
Ont.; and George Vickers Haythorne, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Commissioners. 


Commission under Part IT of the Inquiries Act to inquire into and report upon the circum- 
stances in which on the 5th of July, 1969, there occurred the escape of three inmates from a 
penitentiary located at the City of Laval, Province of Quebec.—1969. July 15, Hon. Claude 
Bisson, a Judge of the Superior Court of Quebec, District of Montreal: to be a Commissioner. 


Commission under Part I of the Inquiries Act to consult with authorized representatives 
of the Indians, to receive and study grievances with respect to terms of treaties and administration 
of moneys and lands, and to make recommendations re adjudication of claims and awards.— 
1970. Jan. 17, Lloyd Barber, Vice-President, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon: 
to be Commissioner. 


Commission under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to constitute a Bilingual Districts Advisory 
Board to exercise and perform the powers and duties conferred upon a Bilingual Districts 
Advisory Board by the Official Languages Act.—1970. Feb. 12, Roger Duhamel, Rockcliffe, 
Ont.; Paul W. Fox, Toronto, Ont.; Roger St-Denis, Ottawa, Ont.; Madeleine Joubert, 
Montreal, Que.; Murray Ballantyne, Montreal, Que.; H. D. Smith, Halifax-Truro, N.S.; 
Adélard Savoie, Moncton, N.B.; Lenore McEwan, Saskatoon, Sask.; Alfred Monnin, 
Winnipeg, Man.; and Harry Hickman, Victoria, B.C.: to be Commissioners. Roger 
Duhamel to be Chairman. 


Commission under Part I of the Inquiries Act on the Prices and Incomes Commission 
pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 1969-1249 of 19th June, 1969.—1970. Mar. 5, Bertram 
Gray Barrow: to be a Commissioner until Apr. 1, 1971. 


Commission under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into and report wpon the pollution 
of Canadian waters by oil escaping from the steam tanker Arrow following the grounding of the 
said tanker on Cerberus Rock, in Chedabucto Bay, N.S., on the 4th day of February, 1970.— 
1970. Mar. 12, Hon. Gordon L. S. Hart, a Judge of the Supreme Court of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, N.S.: to be a Commissioner. 
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Public investigation under the Canada Shipping Act, into the Aug. 2 collision between 
the British Columbia Ferry Queen of Victoria and the Russian freighter Sergey Y esenin.—1970. 
Aug. 18, Hon. E. J. C. Stewart, a Judge of the County Court, Vancouver, B.C.: to be 
Chairman. 


Foreign Claims Commission to inquire into and report upon claims made by Canadian 
citizens and the Government of Canada against Hungarian citizens and the Government of 
Hungarian People’s Republic—1970. Dec. 8, Hon. Thane A. Campbell to be Chief Com- 
missioner and Thomas D. MacDonald to be Deputy Commissioner. 


Miscellaneous.—1969. Aug. 6, R. J. Uffen: to be Chief Science Adviser to the 
Cabinet. Dec. 19, Gordon Hunter, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Master of the Mint from Jan. 1, 
1970. 1970. Mar. 24, Keith Spicer: to be Commissioner of Official Languages for Canada 
from Apr. 1, 1970. Aug. 12, Sydney Newman, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Government Film 
Commissioner for five years from Aug. 15, 1970. P.-A. Faguy: to be Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries. Nov. 5, P. S. Cooper: to be “The Canadian Secretary to the Queen and 
Federal Coordinator” for the Royal Visit to British Columbia in May 1971. Alexandre- 
Guy Vandelac: to be Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod from Nov. 1, 1970. Dec. 10, 
J. P. Joseph Maingot, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel of the 
House of Commons from Jan. 1, 1971, vice P.-M. Ollivier. 


PART IV.—ORDER OF CANADA AWARDS 


In 1967, the Centennial of Confederation, there was established a system of honours 
and awards for Canada. On the recommendation of the Government, Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Second approved the issue of Letters Patent establishing a society 
of honour to be known as ‘‘The Order of Canada” for the purpose of according recognition 
to Canadian citizens and other persons for merit. The Order consists of three awards— 
the Companion of the Order of Canada, the Medal of Courage and the Medal of Service. 
The Chancellor and Principal Companion of the Order is the Governor General and 
nominations for awards are made directly to the Governor General by an Advisory Council 
composed of the Chief Justice of Canada (Chairman), the Clerk of the Privy Council, the 
Under Secretary of State, the Chairman of the Canada Council, the President of the 
Royal Society of Canada and the President of the Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada. Companions of the Order are selected on the basis of ‘‘merit, especially 
service to Canada or to humanity at large’? and the maximum number shall never exceed 
150. The Medal of Courage is awarded for the performance of ‘‘an act of conspicuous 
courage in circumstances of great danger’’ and is not, of course, limited to a fixed maximum 
number. The Medal of Service is awarded for different categories of meritorious service 
from that for Companions and not more than 50 may be given in any one year. 


The first appointments were made on July 6, 1967 by the Governor General in his 
capacity as Chancellor and Principal Companion of the Order of Canada; they are listed in 
the 1969 Canada Year Book at p. 1269, together with subsequent appointments of Dec. 22, 
1967, Apr. 30, 1968, June 28, 1968 and Dec. 20, 1968. From the latter date to December 
1970, the following appointments were made:— 


June 28, 1969 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


Charles 8. Banp (since deceased) Honourable Norman A. M. MacKenzin, 
John J. Deutscu C.M.G., M.M., Q.C. 
R Sir Ernest MacMinian 
uth Hartman FRANKEL Jeans Paulebsoranin 
Armand FRaprier, O.B.E., M.D. Charles S. A. Rircuie 
Honourable Leslie M. Frost, P.C., Q.C. Graham F. Towers, C.M.G. 


Emile GrrarpIn A. Murray VAUGHAN 
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To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


Carlyle S. Brats 

Benoit BRovuILLETTE 
Ludmilla CurriAEFF 
William H. Coox, O.B.E. 
Chief Andrew T. DELISLE 
Jean-Marie GAUVREAU 
Herman GEIGER-TOREL 
Lorne GREENE 
Claude-Henri GrIGNON 
James B. HarrInGToNn 

F. H. Eva Hasett, M.B.E. 
John W. Hotes 

Albin T. Joussz, M.D. 


Dec. 20, 1969 


Gilbert A. LaBrnz, O.B.E. 
W. Kaye Lams 

Sister Marie LrEMirE 
Monseigneur Irénée Lussizr 
Frank MacKinnon 

William L. Morton 

Helen K. MussaLLeEM 

John M. Otps, M.D. 
Rowan M. Paterson 
Marcel Picuk, Q.C. 

Anais Allard Rousseau 
Jacques RoussEau 
Reginald C. Stevenson, O.B.E. 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


Claude T. BissELu 

Marcel J. D. Capimux, Q.C. 
Pierre DANSEREAU 

James L. Gray 

Lawren S. Harris 

William Horr 


Hugh L. Kennibysipe 

Honourable Ernest C. Manninea, P.C. 
Jean MARTINEAU, Q.C. 

H. Raymond Miuner, Q.C., C.D. 

H. Rocke Rozsertson, M.D. 
Monseigneur Louis-Albert VACHON 


To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


Jean BELIVEAU 

Henry Borprn, C.M.G. 
Reverend Lester L. Burry 
Lucille Danis 

Harry E. Foster 

Captain Paul Moise FouRNIER 
Russell S. JacKSON 

Everett C. Lesiim, Q.C. 
Jean-Claude LessaRD 

Finlay MacDonaup 


Lieutenant-Colonel abe. Honourable Henry P. 


MacKeen, Q.C., 
June 27, 1970 


Sister Mary of the Annunciation 

Mary G. Nessitr 

Andrée PaRrapIs 

Denise PELLETIER-ZAROV 

Gillis PurcEeLu 

W. Goodridge Roserts 

Colonel Charles P. Stacry, O.B.E., C.D. 

John B. Stiruine, C.D. 

Elaine TANNER 

Colonel Hugh M. Watts, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., 
VED ea) 


J. Tuzo Witson, O.B.E. 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


F.-Philippe Brais, C.B.E., Q.C. 


eae Honourable John R. Cartwricut, P.C., 


Most Reverend Howard H. Ciark 
Robert D. Derrizs, C.B.E., M.D. 
Pierre-R. GENDRON 

Paul-A. G1iGUERE 


Honourable Henry D. Hicks, Q.C. 
Marshall McLuHAN 

Juda H. QuASTEL 

Honourable Dufferin Rosin, P.C. 
Sister Ghislaine Roquet 

Omond M. Souanpt, O.B.E., C.D., M.D. 


To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


Victor BARBEAU 

Gordon A. Bates, M.D. 
Earle BrrNEY 

Malvina Botus 

Robert B. Cameron, D.S.O. 
Elizabeth Cass, M.D. 
Reverend John H. Enns 
Max FpRGuUsON 

Stephen JuBa 

KYAk 

René LecavaLigeR 
Gordon LigHtTFoorT 
Robert A. MacKay 
Dora Mavor Moorg 


Vice-Admiral John C. O’Brign, C.D. 

Philip W. Ouanp, C.D. 

Blanche Paranpis 

Raymond C. PARKER 

William J. Parker, M.B.E 

Vida H. Perens 

Jean-Marie Porrras 

René PoMERLEAU 

Commodore O. C. 8. Rosertson, G.M., R.D., 
CAD 

Arnold Srpour 

Maitland B. Srernxorpr, M.B.E., Q.C. 

Gordon W. THomas, M.D. 

Nellie H. Wxst 
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Dec. 19, 1970 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


A. Davidson DuntTOoN Harvey R. MacMutan, C.B.E. 

Gérard FiLion Honourable J. W. Pickrrsemu, P.C. 

Claude Fortier, M.D. Lieutenant-General Guy Srmonps, C.B., 
Honourable Roy L. Keutocr, Q.C. Olle, IDASOk, (Op1D), 

Luc LacouRcImRE John W. T. Spinks, M.B.E. 

Honourable Jean Lrsaae, P.C., Q.C. Graham Spry 

Reverend Bernard LoNERGAN Paul H. T. THortaxson, M.D. 


To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


Helen ALLEN Léon Lortiz 

Jean-J. BouRGAULT Colin B. Mackay, Q.C. 

Alexander Brapy Walter C. MacKenziz, M.D. 

Yvette CHARPENTIER Right Reverend Malcolm A. MacLenuan 
Jan McTaggart Cowan Margaret Murray 

Claude Gaanon, Q.C. Bruce NopweE.n 


Philip C. Garratt, A.F.C. 
Stuart M. HopGson 
Franees Hytanp 


Thomas H. Rappatu 
Group Captain Stefan Sznux, C.B.E. 


Harry JEROME Maud Warr 
Samuel R. Laycock William A. WuitTE 
Kenneth LocHHEAD Ethel Witson 


PART V.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1969-70 


Successive issues of the Canada Year Book carry a continuous record of legislation 
passed by the Parliament of Canada. Listed here is legislation passed in the latter part of 
the First Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament from May 9, 1969 to Oct. 22, 1969; in 
the Second Session from Oct. 23, 1969 to Oct. 7, 1970; and in the beginning of the Third 
Session from Oct. 8, 1970 to Dec. 18, 1970, when Parliament adjourned for Christmas 
recess. Naturally in summarizing material of this kind it is not possible to convey the full 
implication of a statute but only to give some indication of its content. The reader who is 
interested in any specific Act is referred to the Statutes of Canada in the given volume 
and chapter. 


Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 
May 9, 1969 to Oct. 22, 1969* 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


17 Exzz. IIT 


Agriculture— 

50 June 27 The Pest Control Products Act updates the pest control legislation passed in 1939 by adding 
government authority to regulate the manufacture, handling, use and advertising of 
products used for the control of pests and the organic functions of plants and animals, 
and authority to regulate manufacturing establishments in regard to prescribed control 
products for export or interprovincial movement. 


Finance— 
36 June 27 Appropriation Act No. 8, 1969 (Main Supply) grants certain sums of money for the public 
service for the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1970. . 


Fisheries— 

40 June 27 An Act to amend the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act increases the maximum amount of 
loan to a fisherman from $10,000 to $25,000, establishes a new period during which loans 
made by banks and other lenders to fishermen may be guaranteed by the government, 
and limits the federal liability during that period to $10,000,000 for each type of lender. 


* The First Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament opened on Sept. 12, 1968; legislation passed and assented 
to between that date and May 8, 1969, is listed in the 1969 Canada Year Book at pp. 1272-1274. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


May 9, 1969 to Oct. 22, 1969—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Government— 
47 June 27 


54 July 9 


Justice— 
37 June 27 


38 June 27 


Revenue— 
44 June 27 


Trade— 
39 June 27 


42 June 27 


49 June 27 


55 July 9 


Transportation and 
Communications— 
51 June 27 


52 July 9 


53 July 9 


Synopsis 


The National Library Act repeals the legislation under which the National Library prev- 
iously functioned (RSC 1952, c. 330) and provides a new charter which will enable the 
Library to cope with current explosive library developments, to co-ordinate all federal 
library services and permit the development of a national network of library service. 
Reorganization of the National Library Advisory Council (as a Board) will enable it 
to give more adequate assistance to the National Librarian. 


The Official Languages Act declares that the English and French languages are the official 
languages of Canada for all purposes of the Parliament and Government of Canada, and 
possess and enjoy equality of status and equal rights and privileges as to their use in all 
the institutions of the Parliament and Government of Canada. 


An Act to amend the Criminal Code makes it an indictable offence for a person to engage in 
practice of placing or agreeing to place bets on behalf of another person for a con- 
sideration. 


The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1968-69 makes major changes in criminal law and pro- 
cedures, amending particularly the Criminal Code with respect to abortions, homo- 
sexuality, lotteries and impaired driving and also amending the Parole Act, the Peni- 
tentiary Act, and the Prisons and Reformatories Act; in addition, certain consequential 
amendments are made to the Combines Investigation Act, the Customs Tariff and the 
National Defence Act. 


An Act to amend the Income Taz Act implements certain approved budget proposals, the 
most important being those dealing with the taxation of life insurance companies and 
the establishment of a 2-p.c. social development tax to help finance health insurance 
services, welfare and post-secondary education costs, and social development payments 
to the provinces. 


The Export Development Act establishes the Export Development Corporation for the 
purposes of facilitating and developing trade between Canada and other countries by 
means of the financial and other powers provided in the Act. The authorized capital 
of the Corporation is $25,000,000. 


The Hazardous Products Act prohibits the advertising, sale and importation of the hazard- 
ous products listed in the Schedule to the Act. 


An Act to amend the Patent Act, the Trade Marks Act and the Food and Drugs Act extends the 
authority of the Commissioner of Patents to grant licences to manufacture medicines 
which would allow a more thorough sampling of drugs, to grant licences permitting the 
importation of prescription drugs on a more flexible basis and to grant interim licences 
under certain circumstances; the Governor in Council is authorized to make regulations 
respecting procedural matters in connection with such licences. 


An Act to amend the Patent Act removes from the Act the provisions fixing the fees to be 
paid on the filing of applications or the taking of other proceedings under the Act and 
authorizes the making of rules respecting the fees that may be charged and their pay- 
ment. 


The Telesat Canada Act authorizes the establishment of a Canadian corporation, the ob- 
jects of which are to set up satellite telecommunication systems providing, on a com- 
mercial basis, telecommunication services between locations in Canada, utilizing to the 
extent practicable Canadian research, design and industrial personnel, technology and 
facilities. 


The Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Act revises the Act to include assistance to truckers 
as well as to railway companies in respect of the movement of goods out of the Atlantic 
region; authorizes the variation or removal of certain statutory reductions in rail freight 
rates under the Maritime Freight Rates Act; provides for assistance, in due course, to 
carriers, shippers and consignees in the region; and makes other and related amendments 
to the above-mentioned Acts. 


An Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act makes various adjustments including, among 
others, the first regulation of air-cushion vehicles on navigable waters; permission for 
landed immigrants to hold certificates as masters, mates and engineers on ships; sub- 
jection of ships of nine instead of fifteen tons gross and over to inspection requirements; 
instituting government control over pollution of waters by refuse from ships; and re- 
quiring all vessels in Canadian waters to be fitted with radio installations and provided 
with operators. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Miscellaneous— 
41 June 27 


43 June 27 


45 June 27 


46 June 27 


48 June 27 


56 July 9 


May 9, 1969 to Oct. 22, 1969—concluded 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Food and Drugs Act and the Narcotic Control Act and to make a consequential 
amendment to the Criminal Code prohibits the advertising of contraceptive devices and 
drugs to the general public except as authorized by regulation, and makes it an offence 
for any person, except under stipulated authority, to have a restricted drug in his pos- 
session or to traffic in it. Four drugs—LSD, DET, DMT and STP—are set out as 
restricted drugs. Consequential changes are made to the Criminal Code. 


An Act to amend the Historic Sites and Monuments Act provides for membership on the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of an officer of the National Museums of Canada 
and for adjustment of the amount of remuneration paid to Board members by removing 
the stipulated amount. 


An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954 removes the ceilings on NHA mortgage 
interest rates; increases the maximum limits on funds the government can insure for 
NHA lending from $11,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000; raises from $5,200,000,000 to 
$6,100,000,000 the amount the federal treasury can lend through CMHC; lengthens from 
35 to 40 years the maximum life of new mortgages; extends loan qualifications to con- 
dominiums, hostels and dormitories; cuts from 2 p.c. to 1 p.c. the insurance fees paid on 
mortgage principal in monthly instalments; places more responsibility on CMHC by 
removing many clauses of the Act requiring Cabinet approval; and raises the amount 
that CMHC may spend on housing research and community planning. 


An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954 extends the forgiveness incentive feature 
of the sewage treatment loan provisions of the Act for five years to Mar. 31, 1975. 


The Oil and Gas Production and Conservation Act provides for the control of oil and gas opera- 
tions in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and the prevention of wastage and pol- 
lution. 


The Regional Development Incentives Act authorizes the Government of Canada to develop 
incentives for the development of productive employment opportunities in regions de- 
termined to require special measures to facilitate economic expansion and social adjust- 
ment. The Governor in Council is authorized, after consultation with the province or 
provinces concerned, to designate the regions to which such incentives will apply. 


Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Oct. 23, 1969 to Oct. 7, 1970 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


18 Exiz. II 


Agriculture— 
1969 
10 Dec. 19 


1970 
23 Mar. 25 


Banking— 
1969 
11 Dec. 19 


Synopsis 


The Prairie Grain Provisional Payments Act, 1969-70 authorizes provisional payments for 
the 1969-70 crop year in respect of unthreshed grain in the Prairie Provinces; payment to 
a producer shall not exceed $3,000 and the aggregate of such payment to a producer and 
advance payments made to him under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act shall 
not exceed $6,000. 


An Act to amend the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act amends the definition 
of ‘‘agricultural product’’ to include wheat other than wheat that is grown in the area 
defined as the designated area by the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


An Act to amend Schedule A of the Bank Act changes the alternate name of the Banque 
Canadienne Nationale as it appears in Schedule A from ‘‘National Canadian Bank’’ to 
“Bank Canadian National’’. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Oct. 23, 1969 to Oct. 7, 1970—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Banking —concl. 
1970 
19 Mar. 12 


Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs— 


1970 
34 Mar. 25 


48 June 26 


70 Oct Z( 
73 Oct 7 
Finance— 
1969 
2 Dec. 19 
1970 


21 Mar) 12 


24 Mar. 25 


25 Mar. 25 


26 Mar. 25 


46 June 26 


Fisheries and Water 
Resources— 


1970 
27 Mar. 25 


28 Mar. 25 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Quebec Savings Banks Act permits that Bank to open branches anywhere 
within the Province of Quebec. 


The Textile Labelling Act prohibits the sale, import or advertising of a prescribed consumer 
textile article unless the article has applied to it an approved label stating its textile fibre 
content. 


An Act to amend the Bills of Exchange Act provides safeguards against fraud or unethical 
activity for a purchaser of consumer goods whose promissory note has been transferred 
to a sales finance company. Promissory notes attached to conditional sales contracts 
for consumer goods are required to be plainly marked ‘‘Consumer Purchase’”’ and the 
purchaser now has a right of defence against a suit for non-payment if he can show that 
the original seller did not fulfil his part of the bargain. Postdated cheques drawn up 
more than 30 days in advance of payment date must also be so marked. 


An Act to amend the Canada Corporations Act and other statutory provisions related to the sub- 
ject matter of certain of those amendments; the amendments relate to the administration 
of the Act, more particularly to provide for the payment of expenses incurred with re- 
spect to the investigation of the affairs of companies, and increase the membership of 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission from three to four. 


The Standards Council of Canada Act provides for the establishment of a Standards Council 
of Canada, the objects of which are to foster and promote in Canada the voluntary 
standardization of weights and measures, quality and performance of goods and indus- 
trial and commercial methods and practices. 


Appropriation Act No. 4, 1969 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1970. 


An Act to amend the Small Businesses Loan Act increases the limit of liability of the Minister 
of Finance in respect of loans made by individual lenders to encourage lending by small- 
volume lenders, extends the loan period to June 30, 1971, and sets the principal amount 
of guaranteed loans made during that period at not more than $100,000,000 on loans by 
chartered banks and $50,000,000 on loans by other lending institutions. 


Appropriation Act No. 1, 1970 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1970. 


Appropriation Act No. 2, 1970 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1971. 


An Act to amend the Cape Breton Development Corporation Act authorizes the Corporation 
to guarantee, up to the aggregate amount of $100,000,000, repayment of money borrowed 
by companies and persons that are considered likely to make substantial contributions 
to the industrial development of Cape Breton Island and to guarantee the payment of 
interest on such borrowed money. 


Appropriation Act No. 3, 1970 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1971. 


An Act to amend the Coastal Fisheries Protection Act extends the provisions of the Act to 
include the service and supply vessels attached to foreign fleets fishing in Canadian 
waters. 


An Act to repeal the Deep Sea Fisheries Act; the payment of bounties to fishermen as auth- 
orized by that Act is discontinued as no longer appropriate. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Oct. 23, 1969 to Oct. 7, 1970—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and 


Date of Assent 


Fisheries and Water 


Resources—concl. 


32 Mar. 
47 June 
52 June 
63 June 
66 June 
68 June 
Government— 
1970 
33 Mar. 
36 Mar. 
41 June 
49 June 
53 June 
54 June 
55 June 


25 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


25 


11 


26 


26 


26 


26 


Synopsis 


The Saltfish Act authorizes the establishment of the Canadian Saltfish Corporation and 
the regulation of interprovincial and export trade in saltfish to improve the earnings of 
primary producers of cured cod fish. Aggregate government loans or guarantee of bor- 
rowings may not exceed $10,000,000. 


The Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention Act is enacted for the purpose of preventing pollution 
of areas of the arctic waters adjacent to the mainland and islands of the Canadian arctic; 
it declares Canadian jurisdiction over pollution control up to 100 nautical miles from land 
and provides for fines of up to $100,000 for dumping waste on arctic islands, in the water, 
or on the mainland. 


The Canada Water Act provides for the management of the water resources of Canada, in- 
cluding research and the planning and implementation of programs relating to water 
conservation, development and utilization. 


An Act to amend the Fisheries Act authorizes the establishment of national standards of 
water purity and gives the Department of Fisheries and Forestry new powers to prevent 
industrial pollution of Canadian waters except for areas covered by other anti-pollution 
legislation; construction of a plant that has not complied with orders by the Depart- 
ment on pollution safeguards may be halted and fine limits are raised to $5,000 from 
$1,000 with provision for daily fines of $5,000 where anti-pollution regulations are ignored. 


The Northern Inland Waters Act provides for the equitable sharing of rights to use water in 
the Canadian North among interests with legitimate claims on such use; ensures that the 
allocation of water rights is consistent with immediate and long-term regional and 
national interests; ensures that all undertakings planned for the use, diversion, storage or 
treatment of water meet acceptable engineering standards; and ensures that water users 
maintain or restore its quality to acceptable standards before returning it to its natural 
environment. 


An Act to amend the Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones Act establishes the territorial sea of 
Canada at 12 miles in substitution for the previous limit of three miles, thus eliminating 
the previous nine-mile fishing zone which becomes incorporated within the 12-mile ter- 
ritorial sea, and authorizes the creation of exclusive Canadian fishing zones comprising 
areas of the sea adjacent to the coast of Canada. 


The Statute Law (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) Amendment Act, 1970 provides sup- 
plementary benefits for certain persons in receipt of pensions payable out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund and amends certain Acts that provide for the payment of those 
pensions. 


The International Development Research Centre Act authorizes the establishment of an Inter- 
national Development Research Centre of Canada and provides for its administration 
and financial structure; the objects of the Centre are to initiate, encourage, support and 
Ea research into the problems of the economically underdeveloped regions of the 
world. 


The Expropriation Act relates to the expropriation of land to provide for the acquisition 
and abandonment of land by the Crown in the right of Canada; for the appointment, 
remuneration and expenses of hearing officers and of negotiators; and for the payment of 
compensation, interest and costs. 


The Canada Elections Act replaces the Canada Elections Act 1960 respecting the franchise 
of electors and the election of members of the House of Commons; it incorporates amend- 
ments approved by the Standing Committee on Privileges and Elections presented to the 
House of Commons on Mar. 19, 1970, which had the general purpose of facilitating the 
administration of the electoral process. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the elec- 
toral district of ‘‘Perth’’ to that of ‘‘Perth-Wilmot’’. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the elec- 
toral district of ‘‘Sarnia’’ to that of ‘‘Sarnia-Lambton’’. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the elec- 
toral district of ‘‘Burnaby-Richmond”’ to that of ‘‘Burnaby-Richmond-Delta’’. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Government—concl. 
56 June 26 


57 June 26 


58 June 26 


59 June 26 


60 June 26 


61 June 26 


69 June 26 


Insurance, Loan 
and Trust 
Companies— 


1970 
14 Mar. 12 


16 Mar. 12 


17 Mar. 12 


22 Mar. 12 


Justice— 
1969 
9 Dec. 19 
1970 


31 Mar. 25 


39 June 11 


Oct. 23, 1969 to Oct. 7, 1970—continued 


Synopsis 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the elec- 
toral district of ‘‘Glengarry-Prescott’’ to that of ‘‘Glengarry-Prescott-Russell”’. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the elec- 
toral district of ‘‘Missisquoi’’ to that of ‘‘Brome-Missisquoi’’. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the elec- 
toral district of ‘‘Wellington-Grey”’ to that of ‘‘Wellington-Grey-Dufferin-Waterloo’’. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the elec- 
toral district of ‘‘Maisonneuve’’ to that of ‘‘Maisonneuve-Rosemont’’. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the elec- 
toral district of ‘‘Argenteuil’’ to that of ‘‘Argenteuil-Deux Montagnes’’. 


An Act respecting the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act changes the name of the elec- 
toral district of ‘‘Lanark and Renfrew”’ to that of ‘‘Lanark-Renfrew-Carleton’’. 


An Act to amend the Yukon Act, the Northwest Territories Act and the Territorial Lands Act 
makes changes respecting the payment of indemnities and expenses to the members of 
the Councils of these Territories; broadens the powers of the Commissioners in Council 
respecting the administration of justice and prisons; increases the size of the respective 
Councils and the number of members elected thereto; permits the appropriation and 
surface control of territorial lands as land management zones; and makes certain changes 
in connection with the administration of the Act. 


An Act to amend the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act and other statutory provi- 
sions related to the subject matter of certain of those amendments makes certain main changes 
with respect to a letters patent system of incorporating companies and amending existing 
charters, a better and more flexible system of controlling companies in financial diffi- 
culty, an extension of prohibitions against investments and loans where conflict of inter- 
est may exist and an expansion of investment powers, as well as technical and admin- 
istrative amendments. 


An Act to amend the Foreign Insurance Companies Act provides a better and more flexible 
system of controlling the Canadian operations of foreign insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada and makes certain technical and administrative amendments. 


An Act to amend the Loan Companies Act makes certain main changes with respect to a let- 
ters patent system of incorporating companies and amending existing charters, a better 
and more flexible system of controlling companies in financial difficulty, an extension of 
prohibitions against investments and loans where conflict of interest may exist, and an 
expansion of investment and borrowing powers, as well as technical and administrative 
amendments. 


An Act to amend the Trust Companies Act makes certain main changes with respect to a 
letters patent system of incorporating companies and amending existing charters, a better 
and more flexible system of controlling companies in financial difficulty, an extension 
of prohibitions against investments and loans where conflict of interest may exist, and an 
expansion of investment and borrowing powers, as well as technical and administrative 
amendments. 


An Act to amend the Judges Act authorizes the provision of salaries for eight additional 
judges. 


An Act to amend the Parole Act clarifies the section relating to times of commencement and 
expiration of imprisonment where consecutive and concurrent sentences exist, and the 
effect of forfeiture of parole on term of imprisonment. 


An Act to amend the Criminal Code gives effect to the recommendations contained in the 
report of a Special Committee appointed in 1965 to study the problems related to the 
dissemination of varieties of ‘‘hate propaganda’”’ in Canada. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Oct. 23, 1969 to Oct. 7, 1970—continued 


Subject, 


Chapter and 


Date of Assent 


Justice—concl. 


Synopsis 


11 


11 


26 


25 


13 


11 


19 


19 


19 


12 


26 


19 


12 


25 


40 June 
44 June 
64 June 
Mining— 
1970 
29 Mar. 
38 May 
43 June 
Revenue— 
1969 
6 Dec. 
7 Dec. 
8 Dec. 
1970 
13 Mar. 
62 June 
Transportation— 
1969 
3 Dec. 
1970 
20 Mar. 
30 Mar. 
35 May 


13 


The Criminal Records Act provides for the relief of persons who have been convicted of 
offences and have subsequently rehabilitated themselves. A convicted person may 
apply for a pardon five years after the completion of his sentence; if granted, records of 
the criminal proceedings will be sealed, to be opened only under certain limited condi- 
tions. 


An Act to amend the Supreme Court Act makes amendments respecting appeals, which will 
expedite the business of the Court. 


The Law Reform Commission Act authorizes the establishment of a commission for the 
reform of the laws of Canada. 


The Dominion Coal Board Dissolution Act provides for the dissolution of the Dominion Coal 
Board and for the repeal of the Canadian Coal Equality Act, the Coal Production As- 
sistance Act and the Dominion Coal Board Act. 


An Act to amend the Yukon Placer Mining Act relates to the locating of placer mining claims 
in Yukon Territory. 


An Act to amend the Oil and Gas Production and Conservation Act extends the provisions of 
the Act to oil and gas in areas beyond the Territories that do not lie within the geograph- 
ical limits or under the administrative control of any one of the ten provinces and makes 
it clear that off-shore installations and vessels are included in the definition of pipeline; 
the Act gives effect to the division of administrative responsibility for the resources to 
which the Act applies between the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment and the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


An Act to amend the Customs Tariff and to make a consequential amendment to the Excise Taz 
Act approves an advanced schedule of tariff reductions proposed in the Budget of June 3, 
1969; reductions that were to have come into effect Jan. 1, 1972 as agreed under the Ken- 
nedy Round negotiations came into effect June 4, 1969. 


An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act authorizes the imposition of an air transportation tax 
of two kinds—an ad valorem tax for air transportation within the area defined as the 
“taxation area’’, and a flat dollar tax for air transportation out of Canada to points not 
within the taxation area. 


An Act to amend an Act to amend the Income Taz Act extends, to cover the taxation year 1970, 
the 3-p.c. surtax on individual and corporation income tax. 


The Canada-Sweden Supplementary Income Tax Agreement Act, 1969 implements an agree- 
ment between the two countries for the purpose of avoiding double taxation, signed 
an. 21, 1966. 


An Act to amend the Excise Act relates to certain alcoholic beverages and cigarettes. 


An Act to authorize the provision of moneys to meet certain capital expenditures of the Canadian 
National Railway System and Air Canada for the period from the 1st day of January, 1969, 
to the 30th day of June, 1970, and to authorize the guarantee by Her Majesty of certain securities 
to be issued by the Canadian National Railway Company and certain debentures to be issued 
by Air Canada. 


An Act to amend the Railway Act extends the authority of the Canadian Transport Com- 
mission to regulate and set the tolls charged by the telegraph or telephone companies 
to private wire services. 


The Motor Vehicle Safety Act sets out regulations respecting the use of national safety marks 
in relation to motor vehicles and provides for safety standards for certain motor ve- 
hicles imported into or exported from Canada or sent or conveyed from one province to 
another. 


An Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act relates to the provision of medical and hospital 
services to crew members of vessels of foreign registry and to crew members of Cana- 
dian fishing vessels. 


Subject, 
Chapter and 


Date of Assent 


26 


26 


27 


19 


19 


12 


12 


12 


13 


11 


26 


26 


26 


Transportation— 

concluded 

45 June 

51 June 

72 Oct. 

Miscellaneous— 

1969 

1 Nov. 

; 4 Dec. 

5 Dec. 
1970 

12 Mar. 

15 Mar. 

18 Mar. 

37 May 

42 June 

50 June 

65 June 

67 June 

71 Oct. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Oct. 23, 1969 to Oct. 7, 1970—concluded 


Synopsis 


An Act respecting regulations made pursuant to section 4 of the Aeronautics Act clarifies the 
validity of certain regulations and of orders, directions and documents made under 
authority of such regulations. 


An Act to postpone the expiration of certain provisions of An Act to amend the Canada Shipping 
Act refers to the section of the Act relating to by-laws and orders respecting pilotage 
which was to have expired on June 80, 1970; the latest expiration date is now June 30, 1971. 


The Shipping Conferences Exemption Act exempts certain conference practices from the 
provisions of the Combines Investigation Act. 


The Expo Winding-up Act provides for the dissolution of the Canadian Corporation for the 
1967 World Exhibition and the disposition of its remaining assets and liabilities, the 
writing-off of $125,000,000 representing Canada’s share of the Corporation deficit and the 
deferral to 1972 of Quebec’s obligation of $5,500,000. 


An Act to amend the Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act confers eligibility for 
educational assistance on a group of children receiving compassionate pensions under the 
Pension Act whose eligibility for assistance was previously limited, and adapts the Act 
to changing practices in the higher education system. 


An Act to amend the Company of Young Canadians Act provides for the appointment by the 
Governor in Council of a Comptroller of the Company, whose approval is necessary for 
the payment of any money by the Company and for the entering into of any contract or 
other arrangement involving the payment of money; employees of the Company are 
required to provide the Comptroller with any information he deems necessary for the 
carrying out of his duties. 


An Act to amend the Canada Student Loans Act sets the supplementary allocation for a pro- 
vince at 30 p.c. of the basic loan provision; increases to $115,000,000 the basic loan provi- 
sion for the year commencing July 1, 1970, in line with the increase in the post-secondary 
student population; broadens the classes of lending institutions to which a student can 
apply for loans; and makes certain administrative changes. 


An Act to amend the Company of Young Canadians Act reduces the number of members of 
the Council of the Company and states that they are all to be appointed by the Governor 
in Council and that the Executive Director of the Council is responsible for the supervision 
of the volunteer-members of the Cempany as well as its staff; the objects of the 
Company are restricted to programs in Canada. 


The Quarantine Act is a revision of existing legislation respecting the introduction into 
Canada of infectious or contagious diseases. 


The Radiation Emitting Devices Act prohibits the sale, lease or importation into Canada of 
any radiation-emitting device of a class for which standards have been prescribed unless 
the device and its components comply with those standards. 


An Act to amend the Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act does not change the 
purposes of the Act but makes technical changes to remove certain anomalies in its pro- 
visions. 


An Act to amend the Canada Labour (Standards) Code increases the minimum wage from $1.25 
an hour to $1.65 an hour, effective July 1, 1970. 


An Act to amend the National Energy Board Act increases the membership of the Board 
from five to seven, provides for their minimum salaries and for the appointment of an 
Associate Vice-Chairman of the Board, changes the method of appointing the Board’s 
Secretary and fixing his term of employment, and makes other administrative changes. 


The Nuclear Liability Act relates to civil liability for nuclear damage, providing special 
measures for compensation and for the establishment of a Nuclear Damage Claims Com- 
mission to deal with claims. 


The Hudson's Bay Company Act officially implements the transfer of the Company’s head 
office to Winnipeg from London, England; from the date that supplementary letters pa- 
tent granted by Her Majesty in the Right of Canada and in the Right of the. United 
Kingdom amended its Charter for the purpose of so doing, the Company is continued as 
a body corporate and politic incorporated in Canada, 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 
Oct. 8, 1970 to Dec. 3, 1970 
Chapter ; 
and Date of Synopsis 
Assent 
1 Dec. 3 The Federal Court Act continues the court of law, equity and administration in and for 
Canada, previously existing under the name of the Exchequer Court of Canada, under 
the name of the Federal Court of Canada with a fundamental change in the court struc- 
ture, and sets out its constitution, jurisdiction, administration, etc. 
2 Dec 3 The Public Order (Temporary Measures) Act, 1970 provides temporary emergency powers 


for the preservation of public order in Canada; this Act expires on Apr. 30, 1971, or on such 
earlier day as may be fixed by proclamation unless before that day both Houses of Par- 
liament, by joint resolution, direct that it shall continue until a day specified in the 


resolution. 


PART VI.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; and annually from that 
year in successive editions. A reprint entitled Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960 is also 
available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The following listing covers the period 
May 1, 1969 to Dec. 31, 1970 and it should be mentioned that certain of the dates given 
therein are approximate. The publication Canadian News Facts, Toronto, has been very 
valuable in the preparation of this chronology. References regarding changes in federal 
and provincial legislatures or ministries are not included but may be found in Chapter II 
on Constitution and Government or in the Appendix. 


1969 English language poetry, announced Apr. 21, de- 
clined by the author. May 7, The CBC announced 
the removal of all tobacco advertising from its 
radio and television networks. May 8, Plans to 
establish in Canso, N.S., the world’s first commer- 
cial plant to produce high- -purity fish protein an- 


May: May 1, Judge Lucien Coe Kurata removed 
from the Bench by the provincial Cabinet following 
Ontario Supreme Court finding that he was unfit 
to serve by reason of misbehaviour. May 2, 


Agreement completed between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Trans-Canada Telephone System 
for the establishment of a communications satellite, 
Telesat Canada. Commercial and industrial con- 
struction contractors in Toronto locked out mem- 
bers of 14 building trades unions, following a 
strike May 1 by 3,000 members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers who rejected 
the wage increase offered. National Indian Con- 
ference announced establishment of a six-member 
committee to define Indian rights and advise the 
Government of desirable changes in the Indian 
Act; accepted by Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development Minister Chrétien. Death in Mont- 
real of Donald Gordon, age 67, former President of 
Canadian National Railways. May 3, 95th Ken- 
tucky Derby won by Majestic Prince owned by 
Frank McMahon of Vancouver and Calgary. 
May 4, Montreal Canadiens won the Stanley Cup, 
symbol of hockey supremacy, for the 16th time, in 
playoff with the St. Louis Blues. The Federal 
Government prohibited fishing in Placentia Bay, 
Nfid., and banned the export of fish from that area 
because of pollution suspected of being caused by 
the release of waste from the plant of Electrolytic 
Reduction Co. of Canada. May 6, Dr. Léo Marion, 
Dean of Pure and Applied Sciences, Ottawa Univer- 
sity, named winner of the Chemical Institute of 
Canada Montreal Medal for significant leadership 
in the chemistry profession. The Governor 
General’s Literary Award to Leonard Cohen for 


nounced; considered by nutritionists as a major 
breakthrough i in solving world shortage of protein. 
Mrs. C. H. A. Armstrong. Toronto, elected Presi- 
dent of the Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, 
the second woman President since its founding in 
1871 when it was presided over by Lady Aberdeen, 
wife of the then Governor General. May 11, 
Death in Toronto of Kenneth L. Carter, Chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Taxation. May 12, 
Report of the federal task force on sport tabled in 
the House of Commons. International Joint Com- 
mission proposal that specific standards be estab- 
lished for control of pollution of the Red River 
accepted by Canadian and U.S. Governments. 
May 19, The 6,300-member Air Canada unit of the 
International Association of Machinists, on strike 
for a month, accepted a settlement giving an in- 
crease in wages of 16 p.c. over 26 months and other 
benefits. May 21, 34 distinguished Canadians 
elected Fellows of the Royal Society of Canada. 
Major amendments to the Ontario Highway Traffic 
Act of Ontario. increasing both fines and jail sen- 
tences, approved by the Legislature. The Federal 
and Quebee Governments announced agreement 
for the establishment of the first national park in 
Quebec, to be located in the Gaspé region. Death 
in Cannes, France, of Pierre Dupuy, former Cana- 
dian Ambassador to France and Commissioner- 
General of Expo 67. May 26, U.S. spacecraft 
Apollo 10 completed an eight-day mission, success- 
fully performing manoeuvres preliminary to 4 
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moon landingin July. 31 students arrested follow- 
ing the February riots at Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity committed to trial. May 28, Alberta 
Resources Railway, a 235-mile line from Grande 
Prairie north to Solomon, officially opened by 
Premier Strom. May 29, Establishment of federal 
Commission of Inquiry into the non-medical use of 
certain drugs and substances; Gerald LeDain, 
Chief Commissioner. May 30, The parents of six 
juveniles convicted of mischief in the Sir George 
Williams University computer centre lost their 
appeals against the imposition of $250 fines for 
neglecting to exercise due care of their children. 
May 31, National Arts Centre in Ottawa officially 
opened by Prime Minister Trudeau. 


June: June 3, Dr. W. G. Schneider, President, Na- 
tional Research Council, and Dr. J. A. Jeletsky, 
Geological Survey of Canada, awarded medals of 
the Royal Society of Canada for exceptional work 
in their respective fields of science. Finance 
Minister Benson announced Canada’s agreement 
to the immediate application of all Kennedy Round 
tariff cuts, with one exception. June 4, Prime 
Minister Robarts of Ontario and Prime Minister 
Bertrand of Quebec signed historic agreement 
establishing a permanent Commission for Ontario- 
Quebec Co-operation to provide public services in 
the English and French languages and education 
to minority language groups wherever feasible, and 
-to implement an exchange program between public 
servants. Defence Minister Léo Cadieux con- 
firmed the taking over by Canada of responsibility 
for the defence of additional] Canadian territory, 
following the closing in September of a North 
American Air Defence Command 375,000-sq. mile 
region now under U.S. command. June 6, Cere- 
monies held at the military cemetery at Beny-sur- 
Mer in France where 2,048 Canadian soldiers lie 
buried overlooking the beaches where they landed 
on D-day 25 years ago. June 9, Premier Bennett 
of British Columbia officially dedicated the Keen- 
leyside Dam on the Columbia River, named in 
honour of Dr. Hugh Keenleyside, retiring co- 
Chairman of the B.C. Hydro and Power Authority. 
June 11-12, Third Federal-Provincial Constitution- 
al Conference held in Ottawa; the meeting was 
closed to the press and public for the first time; 
general agreement reached permitting the provinces 
to block federal spending in provincial areas of 
jurisdiction and granting the provinces access to 
all fields of taxation. June 12, Death in Ottawa 
of Senator Clement Augustus O’Leary of Nova 
Scotia. June 12-138, Canadian Special Olympics 
for the Mentally Retarded, sponsored by the 
Canadian Progress Club and aided by outstanding 
Canadian and U.S. athletes, held in Toronto; Mrs. 
Joseph Kennedy, mother of the late President John 
F. Kennedy and Senator Robert Kennedy, re- 
presented the Kennedy Foundation which sup- 
ported the event. June 15, Georges Pompidou 
elected President of France, succeeding General 
Charles de Gaulle. June 16, Death in London, 
England, of Field Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis, 
leader of the Allied Armies in North Africa and 
Italy during World War II, and former Governor 
General of Canada. June 17, The 1970 Canadian 
dollar coin to feature Manitoba’s floral emblem, 
the crocus, in commemoration of the province’s 
100th anniversary. June 19, Establishment of 
Prices and Incomes Commission to inquire into 
the causes and consequences of inflation and sug- 
gest measures for stabilizing prices. June 21, The 
Queen’s Plate, Canadian thoroughbred classic at 
Woodbine race track, won by Jumpin Joseph, 
owned by Warren Beasley of Toronto. Announce- 
ment of the discovery in Banff National Park of 
more than 150 tools and weapons, some apparently 
used 10,000 years ago to hunt mammoths. June 
23, Defence Minister Léo Cadieux announced the 
reduction of Canadian Armed Forces to a strength 
of 80,000-to-85,000 from the present 98,000 by 1972. 


June 25, A report on Indian policy tabled in the 
House of Commons recommended full citizenship 
for Indians, abolition of Indian treaties and assump- 
tion of control of reserves by Indians, as well as 
financial assistance during the transitional period. 
General Election held in Manitoba; the National 
Democratic Party led by Edward Schreyer defeated 
the Progressive Conservative Party led by Premier 
Weir, winning 28 of 57 seats, making it the first 
socialist government in the province’s history and 
the only one currently in power in North America. 
June 26, An abridged report of the Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the operation of Canadian 
Security methods and procedures, appointed Nov. 
16, 1966, tabled in the House of Commons; re- 
commendations include the revamping of the 
RCMP Directorate of Security and Intelligence; 
formation of an independent review board to hear 
complaints relating to security decisions, establish- 
ment of a security secretariat to formulate policy 
and procedures, etc. June 27, U.S. President 
Nixon visited the Place des Nations at Man and 
His World in Montreal in commemoration of the 
10th anniversary of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


July: July 1, 102nd anniversary of Canadian Con- 


federation observed on Parliament Hill by an inter- 
faith religious celebration. H.R.H. Prince Charles 
invested at Caernarvon Castle as Prince of Wales. 
July 2, The first college of veterinary medicine in 
Western Canada opened at the University of 
Saskatchewan by Premier Ross Thatcher. The 
Governments of Quebec and Gabon signed their 
“first entente of co-operation’’, a small teacher- 
student exchange. Nine-day visit to Canada by 
six Soviet Union officials concluded; first political 
visit from that country since Canada’s censure of 
its invasion of Czechoslovakia Aug. 21, 1968. 
July 3, The ‘‘Newfie Bullet’? completed her last 
548-mile run across Newfoundland, ending a service 
started in 1898. Clifford S. Malone, an honorary 
governor of the Montreal Stock Exchange, appoint- 
ed ombudsman over exchange activities. July 4, 
Death sentence of Leonard Otto Borg for the mur- 
der of an RCMP corporal June 23, 1967, commuted 
to life imprisonment. July 6, Tom Mboya, Min- 
ister of Planning and Economic Development in 
the Kenya Government and a figure of international 
stature, killed by an assassin’s bullet in Nairobi. 
July 6, Death in Riviére-du-Loup of Senator Jean- 
Francois Pouliot, ending a 44-year career as Mem- 
ber of Parliament and Senator. The Canadian ice- 
breaker CGS John A. Macdonald left Dartmouth, 
N.S., to assist the U.S. tanker Manhattan in its 
attempt to navigate the Northwest Passage and 
test the feasibility of carrying crude oil from Alaska 
to American east coast ports. July 9, Federal 
legislation making English and French the official 
languages of the federal administration and creating 
bilingual districts in all provinces except New- 
foundland and British Columbia received Royal 
Assent. Amendments to the Canada Shipping Act 
passed in the House of Commons allowing regula- 
tion of air-cushion vehicles on navigable waters and 
giving Parliament control over pollution by oil, 
chemicals, garbage and sewage. July 10, the 
CNTU and the QFL signed an agreement with em- 
ployer associations in the construction industry, 
ending a strike begun May 12, characterized by 
demands for higher pay and increased job security 
and by a series of bombing incidents July 7-9 in 
Montreal and Quebec. Nearly 17,200 members of 
the United Steel Workers of America began a long 
“work stoppage” against plants of Inco in Sudbury 
and Port Colborne, Ont., resulting in a world short- 
age of nickel and an increase in the price of nickel 
in London, England. Report of a five-man com- 
mittee of outside university professors investigating 
charges of racism against Professor Perry Anderson 
that precipitated the damage to the computer at 
Sir George Williams University cleared Prof. An- 
derson. July 11, Ontario Government announced 
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stringent regulations to control pollution from iron 
foundries, oil refineries and automobile and diesel 
exhaust and water pollution from dumping human 
waste from pleasure craft. Death in Edmonton of 
Mr. Justice John Howard Sissons, the first judge of 
the Northwest Territories Court and highly es- 
teemed by the Eskimos who called him Ekoktoegee, 
“the one who listens’. July 138, Soviet Union 
launched an unmanned spacecraft toward the 
moon. July 14-16, Prime Minister Trudeau con- 
fronted in Winnipeg and harassed in Regina by 
angry farmers protesting low cash incomes because 
of slow wheat sales; tractor demonstrations on the 
highways of the Prairie Provinces continued the 
protests. July 16-24, U.S. spacecraft Apollo 11, 
launched on July 16, set down on moon surface at 
4:18 p.m., July 20; Neil A. Armstrong was first to 
walk on the moon. July 19, Prime Minister Tru- 
deau announced in Lethbridge, Alta., that interest- 
free advance cash payments to Western wheat far- 
mers for farm-stored grain to the amount of 
$250,000,000 would begin Aug. 1. July 21, Death 
in Ottawa of Dana L. Wilgress, Canadian diplomat 
and public servant for 44 years. Department of 
External Affairs announced a grant of $25,000 to 
the provisional secretariat of the [Francophone 
International Co-operation Agency, established 
Feb. 17 at a 23-member conference of French- 
language nations in Naimey, Africa. July 23, 
Governments of Saskatchewan and New Brunswick 
announced increases in minimum wages, the former 
by 20 cents an hour, effective Oct. 1, to $1.25 for 
city workers and to $1.15 for rural workers and the 
latter from $1 to $1.25 an hour for employees in the 
trades, food processing, manufacturing and service 
industries. July 24, 18 of 30 persons arrested dur- 
ing the rioting in Montreal on St. Jean Baptiste 
Day in 1968 convicted and sentenced to jail terms 
of up to four months and fined $200 each. July 24, 
Two “landmark’’ Bills passed by Parliament—the 
omnibus Bill amending the Criminal Code and the 
Official Languages Act declaring English and 
French to be the official languages in Canada and 
providing for services in both languages to the 
public. After bitter opposition, closure imposed 
in the House of Commons to force passage of the 
proposed rule of procedure giving the Government 
power to control debate time without Opposition 
consent. July 30, Trent University, Peterborough, 
Ont., announced Canada’s first three-year degree 
course in Indian studies, to begin in autumn 1969. 


August: Aug. 1, Premier Thatcher of Saskatchewan 


announced that feed grain would be accepted in 
payment of university tuition for children of 
Saskatchewan farmers. Awg.2, Deathin Winnipeg 
of Senator Gunnar Thorvaldson of Manitoba. 
Aug. 8, A Canairelief aircraft crashed in Biafra 
during a mercy flight, killing four Canadians and 
bringing to about 20 the number of flyers killed 
while flying emergency supplies. Aug. 4-6, Tenth 
annual conference of provincial premiers held in 
Quebec, Que.; pollution, urban affairs and Indian 
affairs were discussed but discussion of tax reform 
and the report of the Carter Royal Commission 
was deferred. Awg. 5, Completion of a series of 
topographical maps, 918 in all, covering Canada on 
a four-miles-to-the-inch scale, announced by the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 
Aug. 7, Regional Economie Expansion Minister 
Marchand announced creation of new designated 
regions across Canada replacing smaller areas that 
qualified for assistance under the Area Develop- 
ment Agency. Fernand Michon of Longueuil, 
named Quebec’s first ‘‘Worker of the Year’’, for 
designing special tools used in making the lunar 
module landing legs for U.S. Apollo 11. Aug. 9, 
Opening by Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment Minister Chrétien of Kejimkujik Park in Nova 
Scotia. Aug. 11, Housing program in Quebec 
launched with the formal signing of $250,000,000 
joan agreement with the Federal Government. 
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Aug. 18, Report of the Quebec Royal Commission 
on the Administration of Justice, headed by Judge 
Yves Prevost, presented to the Quebec Govern- 
ment; recommendations covered fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, armed robberies and other topics. Min- 
ister of Defence Léo Cadieux announced the clo- 
sure of the military base at Clinton, Ont., and 
supply depots at London and Cobourg, Ont., and 
Ville LaSalle, Montreal, and a substantial reduction 
in the operations at St. Hubert, Que. Prime 
Minister Trudeau announced freeze on government 
expenditures in an attempt to halt the federal con- 
tribution to inflation. Aug. 15, Dismissal of con- 
troversial lecturer Stanley Gray from McGill Uni- 
versity for participating in disruptive activities on 
campus. Aug. 16-24, First Canada Summer Games 
held at Halifax-Dartmouth; representatives of all 
provinces and territories participated. Aug. 17, 
The world’s longest living heart transplant patient, 
Dr. Philip Blaiberg, died in Cape Town, South 
Africa, Aug. 22, Quebee Government announced 
extensive measures to be taken by the police forces 
of Quebec City and Montreal, the provincial police 
and the RCMP in a campaign against terrorist 
activities in the province. Avg. 24, U.S. oil tanker 
SS Manhattan left Chester, Pa.; it arrived at Sachs 
Harbour, N.W.T., Sept. 15 after sailing through 
the Northwest Passage. Aug. 25, Hon. Otto Lang, 
Minister in charge of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
announced federal plans for a concentrated effort 
to curb water pollution, the establishment of 
federal-provincial water management boards and 
heavy fines for non-compliance with regulations. 
Aug. 27, General Election held in British Columbia; 
Social Credit government under Premier Bennett 
returned to power; party standing—39 Social 
Credit, 11 New Democratic and 5 Liberal. Aug. 
28, Under legislation strongly opposed by the 
unions, the British Columbia Government ordered 
compulsory mediation in the strike of 550 oil work- 
ers employed by six companies. Aug. 29, Agree- 
ment reached between the Quebec Government 
and school board negotiators and 70,000 elementary 
and high school teachers ended a two-year dispute 
characterized by strikes, lockouts, resignations and 
a protest march. 


September: Sept. 4, Manitoba Government an- 


nounced reduction of medical care premiums by 
about 88 p.c. effective Nov. 1, to be raised by taxa- 
tion; regarded as more equitable in that the former 
method did not take ability to pay into considera- 
tion. Sept. 8, Resignation of Stanley Burke, CBC 
news broadcaster, to work for the end of the Niger- 
ian civil war. Death in Unionville, Ont., of artist 
Frederick Horsman Varley, age 88, a member and 
a founder of the Canadian Group of Seven. Sept. 
10, Riot Act read following demonstrations by 
French-speaking youths in St, Leonard, a suburb 
of Montreal, in the second incident of violence in 
eight days over school rights involving the English 
language; Raymond Lemieux, President of the 
Ligue pour l’intégration scolaire, which favoured 
teaching in French only, arrested. Sept. 11, For- 
mal opening of the college for advanced aerospace 
studies on the testing range of the Space Research 
Institute Inc. straddling the Canada-U.S. border 
at Highwater, Que., and North Troy, Vermont. 
Sept. 12, Death in Ottawa of General Charles Foul- 
kes, leader of the Canadian World War II forces in 
Europe and former Chairman of the National De- 
fence Chiefs of Staff Committee. Sept. 12-13, 
Arrest of six Toronto men charged with kidnapping 
of Mrs. Mary Nelles, and recovery of $200,000 ran- 
som. Sept. 14, Dr. Gustave Gingras, Director of 
the Rehabilitation Centre of Montreal, named a 
co-winner of the Albert Lasker prize in medicine, 
one of the world’s foremost honours for work with 
the handicapped. Sept. 15, Manitoba Govern- 
ment announced the reversal of its earlier decision 
to divert the Churchill River, a plan to extend the 
province’s hydro resources that would have flooded 
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Southern Indian Lake and displaced about 700 
people. The Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal assured the St. Leonard Parents’ Asso- 
ciation that English-language schooling would be 
provided for about 330 Catholic pupils in grades 1 
and 2 in Protestant schools in Montreal North 
and Rosemount. Sixth Annual Review of the 
Economie Council of Canada made public; it 
stressed the need for proper measures to combat 
inflation, creation of a federal-provincial program 
for continuing studies of national goals, and sug- 
gested that all levels of government endeavour to 
eliminate completed programs. Settlement of the 
dispute between school board and teachers in 
Sydney, N.S., that kept 10,000 school children out 
of school for nine days. Sept. 16, Sale announced 
of a $35,000,000 nuclear research reactor to the 
Chinese Atomic Energy Council in Taiwan by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd.; to be used for 
peaceful purposes only. Sept. 18, Rt. Hon. John 
G. Diefenbaker presented in Winnipeg with the 
human relations award of the Canadian National 
Council of Christians and Jews for his advocacy 
of civil liberty and human rights. Sept. 19, Com- 
mittee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario 
reported a decision that students found guilty of 
violence or obstruction on their campuses will be 
liable for expulsion but that protests may be made 
in a legitimate manner. Defence Minister Léo 
_Cadieux announced reorganization of the Canadian 
Armed Forces, to include the reduction of NATO 
manpower contributions by about 50 p.c., the early 
retirement of aircraft carrier, HMCS Bonaventure, 
and removal of three infantry regiments—the 
Canadian Guards, the Queen’s Own Rifles of Can- 
ada and the Black Watch( Royal Highland Regiment) 
of Canada—from the regular force. Sept. 22, Sas- 
katchewan adopted an official flag—the upper half 
green signifying northern woodlands, the lower 
half yellow signifying wheat fields, superimposed 
by the provincial flower, the prairie lily, and by the 
provincial coat-of-arms. The highest mountain 
in the Canadian Arctic (8,760 feet) on Ellesmere 
Island, named after the late Dr. Marius Barbeau, 
Canadian anthropologist and researcher into 
Indian and Eskimo cultures. Sept. 22-23, Prime 
Minister Keith Holyoake of New Zealand visited 
Ottawa for talks with Canadian officials. Sept. 23, 
Third volume of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Pilotage, established in 1962, released; rec- 
ommendations were made regarding Atlantic 
ports, particularly the port at Saint John, N.B. 
Boycott of schools in St. Leonard by children of 
immigrants ended in commencement of attendance 
at two Protestant schools. Sept. 24, Health Min- 
ister Wells of Ontario announced ban on the use 
of the insecticide DDT in the province, effective 
Jan. 1, 1970; to be retained only in a few special 
cases and sold under permit only. Sept. 26, The 
Hydro-Quebee dam, Manic 5, re-named the Daniel 
Johnson Dam in memory of the late Premier Daniel 
Johnson, who died while visiting the dam one year 
earlier. 


October: Oct. 1-2, Federal and provincial welfare 


Ministers met in Victoria; agreement reached to 
implement many of the recommendations made by 
study groups, including relating welfare assistance 
rates to the cost of living and linking job opportuni- 
ties more closely with welfare programs. Oct. 2, A 
one-megaton thermonuclear device detonated by 
the U.S. 4,000 ft. underground on the Aleutian 
Island of Amchitka despite protests from the 
Soviet Union, Canada and Japan that the explosion 
might set off an earthquake; no effects were re- 
ported. Oct. 2-8, Foreign Minister Gromyko of the 
Soviet Union in Ottawa for talks with Canadian 
officials, the first visit of a Soviet Foreign Minister 
to Canada. Oct. 7, Diplomatic relations resumed 
between Canada and Gabon, severed Feb. 19, 1968 
when Quebec officials were invited to attend an 
international Francophone conference on education 


without first contacting Ottawa. A 16-hour wild- 
cat strike of police and firemen in Montreal, as a 
result of dissatisfaction with an arbitration board 
ruling on salary negotiations, caused violence, loot- 
ing and chaos, two deaths and heavy property 
damage; the Quebec National Assembly in emer- 
gency meeting approved legislation ordering the 
men back to work Oct. 8; state of emergency de- 
clared and aid from the Army, the RCMP and the 
QPP was requested until Oct. 15; a new one-year 
contract with the City of Montreal was signed Oct. 
30. Samples of moon surface collected by U.S. 
astronauts and brought to Ottawa for study were 
put on display by the Geological Survey of Canada. 
Oct. 8, Further evidence of dissatisfaction and ten- 
sion in Quebec shown by a wildcat strike of about 
1,000 Hydro-Quebec employees, a two-hour walk- 
out of employees of the Montreal General Hospital, 
and grievances of other workers in the public ser- 
vice fields. Oct. 9, Federal Government ordered 
the National Harbours Board and the Board of 
Grain Commissioners to begin shipping grain 
through strikebound Pacific ports, bypassing West 
Coast terminal elevator companies, shipments 
having been tied up since Sept. 25 when 3,200 
members of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union went on_ strike. 
Oct. 10, Death in Monterey, California, of Hon. 
Robert Henry Winters, former federal Cabinet 
Minister. 40th session of the Northwest Terri- 
tories Council adjourned at Baker Lake, District 
of Keewatin; this was the first session held outside 
the territorial capital (Yellowknife) in an effort to 
“bring government to the people’. Royal Assent 
given to an Act reducing the voting age limit for 
Manitoba provincial elections from 21 to 18 years 
and providing for election of members of the legis- 
lature as young as 18 years. Oct. 11, Montreal 
City administration charged that the Company of 
Young Canadians had links with groups financed 
by foreign countries in the Communist bloc and 
with separatist and subversive activities; further 
substantiation by the Vice-President of the Quebec 
Section of the Liberal Federation of Canada. Oct. 
13, The Soviet Union launched third spaceship, 
Soyuz 8, for the first time putting three manned 
spacecraft into orbit at the same time; Soyuz 6 
launched Oct. 11 with two men, and Soyuz 7 on 
Oct. 12 with three aboard. Oct. 14, Settlement of 
the 75-day strike by 14,500 employees of the Steel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. in Ontario and Quebec. Agree- 
ment between the Federal Government and the 
Government of New Brunswick announced for the 
establishment of a new national park about 55 
miles north of Moncton, to be called Kouchibou- 
guac. Oct. 15, Visheries and Forestry Minister 
Davis announced a ban on the hunting of seal pups 
on Canada’s East Coast in 1970; the use of aircraft, 
including helicopters, was prohibited in the hunting 
of older seals. Dr. John Everett Robbins of 
Ottawa, former President of Brandon University, 
appointed Canada’s first Ambassador to the Vati- 
ean. Oct. 16, Construction of a $4,000,000 con- 
tainer shipping terminal in Saint John, N.B., to 
be in use by early 1971, announced by New Bruns- 
wick Minister of Economic Growth. Presentation 
to Cardinal Paul-Emile Léger, former Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Montreal, of the Royal 
Bank award of $50,000 and a gold medal for his 
life of humanitarianism. Oct. 17, Strike of West 
Coast longshoremen, in effect for 23 days, settled 
with agreement on a two-year contract that was 
expected to set the pattern for handling containeri- 
zation problems in most North American ports. 
Oct. 21, Saskatchewan Government announced a 
program to help farmers enter the livestock business 
at subsidized rates of interest together with a 
guarantee to banks of payment of any losses 
sustained in lending money on livestock enterprises, 
to come into effect Nov. 1. National Health and 
Welfare Minister Munro announced a ban on the 
use of the artificial sweetener cyclamate. Oct. 22, 
28-month strike of Quebee teachers ended with 
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agreement on all aspects of teacher-employer re- 
sponsibilities, salaries, workloads, pensions, teaching 
aids, promotions and holidays. Oct. 23, Explosion 
in the engineroom of the Canadian destroyer-escort 
Kootenay, during fleet exercises in the eastern 
Atlantic, killed nine men; caused by a faulty bearing 
installation. Oct. 26, Death in Toronto of J. 
Frank Willis, veteran radio announcer and actor. 
Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker installed as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Saskatchewan. Oct. 28, 
The 43-year-old Canadian Union of Students an- 
nounced its dissolution following the withdrawal of 
support from all but 11 of the 43 universities who 
were members, due to its radical policies and apathy 
among the students. The second report of the 
McRuer Royal Commission inquiry into civil 
rights in Ontario, established in 1964, tabled in the 
Legislature; its recommendations included a statu- 
tory Bill of Rights for Ontario, appointment of 
regional government ombudsmen, establishment of 
machinery to consider complaints regarding malad- 
ministration in the government services and to hear 
appeals against improper court procedures, etc. 
Oct. 30, Dr. Robert B. Salter, surgeon-in-chief of 
Toronto Hospital for Sick Children, awarded a 
1969 Gairdner Foundation award for research on 
hip deformities, the first award to be made for 
orthopaedic surgery. Oct. 31, Five days of demon- 
strations against Bill 63, introduced by the Quebec 
National Assembly, which contained safeguards 
guaranteeing the right of parents to have their 
children educated in French or English in Quebec 
schools. 


November: Nov. 1, Death in Ottawa of Senator 
Olive Irvine of Winnipeg, first woman Senator 
for the Prairie Provinces. Nov. 3, Prime Minister 
Trudeau announced in the House of Commons a 
90-p.c. ban on the use of the pesticide DDT 
(dichlordiphenyltrichlorethane), effective Jan. 1, 
1970. External Affairs Minister Sharp announced 
the closing of Canadian diplomatic missions in 
seven countries—three in Latin America and one 
each in Cambodia and Laos, Cyprus and West 
Berlin—as an economy measure. Nov. 3-4, 
First Conference for the Users of the Great Lakes 
held in Toronto to discuss pollution problems; 
arranged by the University of Toronto’s Great 
Lakes Institute, the Ontario Economie Council 
and the Ontario Water Resources Commission. 
Nov. 4, Report of the task force on Federal Govern- 
ment Information Services tabled in the House of 
Commons; recommendations included the estab- 
lishment of an agency to be known as Information 
Canada to co-ordinate and expand all information 
programs. Workers at the Algoma Steel Corp., 
on strike since Aug. 28, voted to return to work 
following an agreement giving them increased pay 
and fringe benefits. After two years of negotia- 
tions, the first province-wide contract for 70,000 
primary and secondary school teachers in Quebec 
was signed by government and teacher representa- 
tives. Nov. 6, Following a Federal Government 
ultimatum that members of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, on 
strike in Vancouver for six weeks, would be forced 
back to work by legislation, the members voted 
to return under their old contract for 90 days until 
a new committee of negotiators could work out 
a final settlement. The Federal Government 
announced a $50,000,000 program to promote 
language training across Canada, to include grants 
to the provinces to assist in the costs of educational 
facilities for minority groups and for second- 
language teaching in French and English. Nov. 7, 
Federal Government White Paper on Taxation 
tabled in the House of Commons; it outlined 
proposals for reform of the income tax structure, 
including relief to low-income earners, the closing 
of loopholes and the imposition of a tax on capital 
gains. Manitoba Government announced a lottery 
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to be held during 1970, its centennial year, based 
on the running of Canadian-bred three-year-old 
horses in the Manitoba Derby July 15, with a 
minimum in prizes of $175,000. Nov. 8, The 
SS Manhattan, the first commercial ship to navigate 
the Northwest Passage, ended its 11,000-mile 
polar voyage at Halifax Harbour to pay special 
tribute to the captain and crew of the Canadian 
icebreaker John A. Macdonald, which assisted the 
tanker on its voyage. Five Toronto men sen- 
tenced to from 10 to 15 years in jail for the $200,000 
kidnapping of Mrs. Mary Nelles of ‘Toronto 
Sept. 7; a sixth was sentenced Feb. 18, 1970. 
Nov. 10, Announcement of federal plans to spend 
$2,000,000 over the next eight years to restore 
historic sites in Yukon Territory to commemorate 
the Klondike gold rush. Nov. 12, Montreal City 
Council passed a by-law permitting it to prohibit 
marches, meetings or demonstrations on public 
ground that, in its view, contain threats of violence, 
and providing for 60-day jail terms or $100 fines 
for persons violating such prohibition. Nov. 14, 
The annual Santa Claus parade, sponsored by 
Eaton’s Department Store, cancelled in Montreal 
following the increase in violent demonstrations. 
The 128-day strike by 16,000 Sudbury employees of 
Inco ended in a settlement providing for wage and 
fringe benefits. Nov. 14-24, U.S. spacecraft Apollo 
XII successfully carried out the second moon 
flight. Nov. 17, Hon. Marcel Cadieux, Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, awarded 
the Outstanding Achievement Award of the Public 
Service of Canada for 1969, and the 1969 Vanier 
Gold Medal by the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion of Canada. Nov. 18, In a ruling by five 
judges of the Supreme Court of Quebec, a decision 
made by a Superior Court judge in September 1968 
condoning the implementation of the unilingual 
school program in St. Leonard, was declared to 
be in error; to avoid disrupting the school year, 
it was allowed to stand pending the outcome of an 
action for a permanent injunction before the 
Superior Court. Nov. 19, Canadian Scientific 
Ship Hudson left Halifax on an 11-month research 
tour of the Atlantic, Antarctic, Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans to study ocean currents, continental 
shelves, oil prospects, marine biology, food poten- 
tial of ocean waters, etc. Nov. 20, Dr. Gerhard 
Herzberg, retiring Director, Physics Division, 
National Research Council, and Carson W. Martin, 
Citizenship Branch, Ontario Department of 
Provincial Secretary, presented with gold medals 
of the Professional Institute of the Public Service 
of Canada; Dr. Herzberg for his work in the fields 
of pure and applied science and Mr. Martin for 
his efforts in the development of programs for 
the teaching of English to newcomers in Ontario. 
Nov. 238, Three-month strike at Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Ltd. ended in a settlement on increase 
in wages. Nov. 25-26, A closed federal-provincial 
health conference held in Ottawa to study recom- 
mendations of a report on health care in Canada 
begun in 1968; recommendations included the 
organization of health services on a regional basis, 
nursing care on an_ individual basis, quantity 
buying of drugs and other supplies, ete. Nov. 27, 
In a brief presented to the Commons committee 
inquiring into the activities of the Company of 
Young Canadians, Lucien Saulnier, Executive 
Committee Chairman of the City of Montreal, 
testified that the security of Canada as a whole 
is being endangered by a revolutionary movement 
connected with the CYC. Nov. 29, Death near 
Ottawa of Dr. Diamond Jenness, age 83, anthro- 
pologist and expert on Canadian Indians and 
Eskimos, and former Chief of the Anthropology 
and Archaeology Division of the National Museum 
of Canada. Nov. 30, Ottawa Rough Riders won 
the Grey Cup, symbol of Canadian football 
supremacy, for the second consecutive year, by 
a score of 29-11 over the Saskatchewan Rough- 
riders. 
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December: Dec. 1, The Section of the Criminal Code 


requiring the breathalyzer test for level of alcohol 
consumption where impaired driving is suspected 
came into effect. Dec. 2, At a conference on the 
development of the Arctic peoples held in Rouen 
and Le Havre, France, under the auspices of the 
French Foundation for Northern Studies, Canada, 
the United States, Denmark and the Soviet Union 
agreed to participate in a permanent international 
secretariat dealing with Eskimo problems. Dec. 8- 
10, Fourth Federal-Provincial Constitutional Con- 
ference held in Ottawa; little progress reported. 
Dec. 10, Charles Gagnon, charged with non-capital 
murder in the May 1966 separatist bombing death 
of Thérése Morin, acquitted in Montreal by a Court 
of Queen’s Bench jury. Dec. 11, Montreal’s anti- 
demonstration by-law expired; a licence from the 
city to hold a demonstration is still required. 
Report of the Royal Commission inquiring into 
the collapse of Atlantic Acceptance Corp. Ltd. 
tabled in the Ontario Legislature; recommendations 
included proposals for separately regulating On- 
tario’s finance companies, modification of provin- 
cial laws governing trust companies and improve- 
ments in prosecution of perpetrators of commercial 
fraud. Dec. 12, Aircraft carrier HMCS Bona- 
venture retired from the Canadian Navy in cere- 
monies in Halifax ending 25 years of service. 
Dec. 15, The $12,000,000 Red River Community 
-College in Winnipeg officially opened, an amalgama- 
tion and restructuring of the Manitoba Institutes 
of Technology and Applied Arts. Death in 
Victoria of Nancy Hodges, retired Senator and the 
first woman to sit as Speaker of a Provincial Legis- 
lative Assembly. Dec. 17, The Company of Young 
Canadians came under close government control 
under legislation appointing a financial comptroller 
to prevent misuse of public funds and placing the 
appointment of all volunteer workers in the hands 
of the Cabinet. Third report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism released; 
recommendations include adoption of the French- 
language unit as a basic organizational principle in 
all federal departments and agencies. Ontario 
Minister of Lands and Forests announced the 
development of a 150-acre park on the northeast 
shore of Lake Simcoe to be named for humorist 
Stephen Leacock in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of his birth Dec. 30. Alberta Govern- 
ment announced an increase in the hourly minimum 
wages from $1.25 to $1.40 effective Apr. 1, 1970, 
and to $1.55 Oct. 1, 1970. Pierre Valliéres, former 
member of the terrorist FLQ, found guilty of man- 
slaughter in connection with the May 1966 bombing 
death of Thérése Morin in Montreal. Bank of 
Canada announced a new series of banknotes on 
which portraits of former Prime Ministers instead 
of that of the Queen will appear: on the $5 bill, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier; on the $10 bill, Sir John A. 
Macdonald; on the $50 bill, Rt. Hon. William Lyon 
Mackenzie King; and on the $100 bill, Sir Robert 
Borden. Dec. 19, Defence Minister Léo Cadieux 
announced reduction of Canadian reserve armed 
forces by 4,000 men and the closing of 41 armouries, 
to take place in 1970. Establishment of commission 
to consult with representatives of the Indians and 
study and advise as to claims re formal treaties 
and agreements; Lloyd Barber, Chief Commis- 
sioner. Federal announcement of increases in 
public service pensions ranging up to 42 p.c. for 
those retired in 1952 and earlier. Dec. 22, The lot- 
tery-style draw, in effect in Montreal, since Apr. 2, 
1968 in an effort to reduce the municipal deficit, 
ruled illegal by the Supreme Court of Canada under 
provisions of the Criminal Code; contributions for 
the December and subsequent draws were returned 
to senders. Dec. 23, Quebec Government an- 
nounced the establishment of a corporation to run 
lotteries and races in the province in line with 
recently passed federal legislation giving provinces 
responsibility for licensing gambling enterprises; 
first provincial lottery to be held Mar. 14, 1970. 
Dec. 24, Death in Montreal of Senator Gustave 


Monette. Dec. 30, Annual poll of Canadian women 
editors voted Judy LaMarsh the most newsworthy 
woman of the decade; in 1969, in public affairs, 
Grace MacInnis; sports, Nancy Greene; literature 
and art, Margaret Laurence; music, Monique 
Leyrac; stage, screen, radio and television, Gene- 
viéve Bujold. Canada’s first Laureate of Agri- 
culture awarded to Dr. J. Milton Bell, Saskatoon, 
for his research on the chemistry of rapeseed 
products and on animal nutrition; the award was 
created by H. R. MacMillan, Vancouver, in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, to be presented every five 
years for significant contribution to Canadian 
agriculture. 


1970 


January: Jan. 1, The opening of centennial years 


and the creation of Yellowknife as the first city 
north of the 60th parallel in Canada marked New 
Year’s Eve celebrations in Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories. Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Ont., officially amalgamated under the name of 
Thunder Bay; total population 107,000. Jan. 4, 
Canada withdrew from international hockey com- 
petition in protest against rules regarding amateur 
status that did not permit use of the best Canadian 
players, resulting in world hockey championships, 
originally scheduled to be held at Montreal and 
Winnipeg, being held in Stockholm. Jan. 10, 
Patricia Marsden and Lucille Lee, Vancouver, B.C., 

became the first female Canadian trade commis- 
sioners. Jan. 15, Appointment of George Maltby, 
police chief at St. James—Assiniboia, Man., as 
Manitoba’s firstombudsman. P & O liner Oronsay, 
on cruise from London to Hawaii, quarantined at 
Vancouver following an outbreak of typhoid fever. 
Jan. 20, Federal Government announced allocation 
of $11,414,000 for Expo 70 at Osaka, Japan. Jan. 
22, Quebec Government announced a series of in- 
creases in the general minimum hourly wage, 
bringing it to $1.50 by Nov. 1, 1971. Jan. 23, 
Canada pledged $30,000,000 in cash and com- 
modities to the World Food Programme’s 1971-72 
operations. Jan. 28, Manitoba Day observed 
in Ottawa; Royal Winnipeg Ballet performed at 
the National Arts Centre climaxing a party staged 
by the Manitoba Centennial Corporation. Jan. 
29, Canadian senior women’s figure-skating cham- 
pionship won by Karen Magnussen of Vancouver; 
men’s championship won by David McGillivray of 
Toronto, and the senior pair’s by Val and Sandra 
Bezic of Toronto. Death in Vancouver of artist 
Lawren Harris, one of the two surviving members 
of the Group of Seven. Jan. 30, The Royal Cana- 
dian Academy Medal for distinguished service in 
the visual arts awarded by Governor General 
Michener in Ottawa to A. Y. Jackson, the only 
living member of the Group of Seven, A. J. Casson, 
a member of the Canadian Group of Painters, and 
posthumously to Lawren Harris, Franklin Car- 
michael, Frederick H. Varley, J. E. H. MacDonald 
and Arthur Lismer. 


February: Feb. 2, CP Air and Air Canada an- 


nounced plans to install combustion changers on 
their aircraft within the next two years to eliminate 
smoke-trail emission. /eb. 2-3, Conference of 
provincial treasurers with federal Finance Minister 
Benson took place in Quebec, Que. Feb. 3, 
Canadian-born Lord Thomson of Fleet invested 
with the Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the 
British Empire at Buckingham Palace, London, by 
H. M. Queen Elizabeth; and James G. Campbell, 
formerly of Springville, N.S., and Montreal, made 
a Companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George for services in Guyana. Feb. 4, Report of 
a Commission of Inquiry, established in February 
1968, into management and labour practices in 
the ports of Montreal, Quebec and Trois-Riviéres 
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tabled in the House of Commons; recommendations 
were made to establish local harbour committees 
with authority to supervise and discipline em- 
ployees and enforce collective agreements through 
on-the-spot arbitration, and to create a permanent 
planning committee of technical advisers with 
labour and management representation. Quebec 
Government ordered a second investigation into 
the 16-hour strike Oct. 7, 1969, by the Montreal 
police force. Wrecking of oil tanker Arrow owned 
by Aristotle Onassis of Greece in Chedabucto Bay, 
N.S., resulted in serious pollution problems. JIeb. 
6, Prime Minister Trudeau announced allocation 
of $130,000 annually for research facilities for 
Liberal Members of Parliament; since 1968 the 
Progressive Conservative Party has received 
$125,000 annually and the New Democrat and 
Créditiste Parties, $35,000 each. Feb. 9, Judy 
LaMarsh, former Secretary of State, and her pub- 
lishers, McClelland and Stewart Ltd. of Toronto, 
found jointly guilty in libel suit brought by Ed 
Murphy, former radio reporter in Ottawa; $2,500 
damages and court costs awarded to the plaintiff. 
Feb. 9-10, Conference of business and professional 
leaders with the Prices and Incomes Commission, 
headed by Chairman Dr. John Young, held in 
Ottawa in an effort to develop a formula to ensure 
price restraint and stability. Ieb. 12, Canada’s 
first successful liver transplant operation took 
place at Notre Dame Hospital, Montreal; a three- 
month-old infant was the recipient. Ontario an- 
nounced plans to establish a 5,000-acre wildlife 
area on marshland bordering the South Maitland 
River. Feb. 14, Betsy Clifford of Ottawa won 
the giant slalom at the world Alpine ski champion- 
ships held at Val Gardena, Italy, and became the 
youngest competitor to win the gold medal in 
world or Olympic competition. Feb. 16, Interns 
and resident doctors in Quebec resumed night and 
weekend duties in 55 hospitals, following their 
refusal to work such shifts in an effort to obtain 
higher pay and improved conditions. Meb. 16-17, 
Federal and provincial government leaders con- 
ference in Ottawa; agreement reached on anti- 
inflation measures proposed by the Prices and 
Incomes Commission, and on the federal ban on 
phosphates in laundry detergents. Feb. 23, The 
first unit coal train, of 50 cars and three diesel 
locomotives, carrying 5,000 tons of coking coal 
from Lusear, Alta., to Vancouver, marked the 
resurrection of the coal mining industry in that 
area. Feb. 25, Death in Vancouver of Senator J. 
Wallace de Beque Farris, age 91. Feb. 28, Death 
in Paris of Canadian diplomat and author Graham 
McInnes. 


March: Mar. 2, Appointment of Keith Spicer, 
Toronto, as Canada’s first Commissioner of Official 
Languages, a position set up under the Official 
Languages Act, 1969. Foreign takeover of 
Denison Mines Ltd., Canada’s largest uranium 
mining company, blocked by Federal Government. 
Mar. 2-8, H.M. Queen Elizabeth II and H.R.H. 
Princess Anne stopped in Ottawa and Vancouver 
en route to a nine-week tour retracing Captain 
James Cook’s voyage across the Pacific 200 years 
ago from British Columbia’s west coast to Aus- 
tralia’s Botany Bay. Mar. 6, The Brier Cup, 
symbol of men’s Canadian curling championship, 
won by Winnipeg team skipped by Don Duguid. 
Mar. 9-14, Canada’s first Arctic Winter Games 
held at Yellowknife, N.W.T.; officially opened by 
Prime Minister Trudeau. Mar. 14, Expo 70 of- 
ficially opened in Osaka, Japan. Eight of ten 
students from Trinidad and Tobago charged in 
the Sir George Williams University damage were 
convicted of conspiracy to obstruct the use of the 
computer centre and fined a total of $32,500 or 
jail terms of up to four years, and ordered deported; 
the remaining two were later fined $1,000 each. 
Mar. 17, Federal scientists confirmed that human 
blood cells can be injured by doses of cyclamate. 


Mar. 18, Photographs of 19 former government 
leaders in the Senate unveiled in the Centre Block 
of the Parliament Building, witnessed by relatives 
and descendants of the men being honoured. 
Presentation of $15,000 Molson prizes by the 
Canada Council to Arnold Spohn, Director, Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet; Jean-Paul Auden, Professor of 
Philosophy, Université de Montréal, religious 
scholar and writer; and Morley Callaghan, Toronto, 
author. A new contract between the Province of 
Quebec and the Federation of Residents of the 
Province gave pay increases to the 2,135 interns 
and residents in 55 hospitals. Mar. 19, Announce- 
ment of imposition of stringent federal regulations 
placing limits on foreign ownership of any produc- 
tive uranium operation in Canada. Mar. 20, 
Canada and 18 other countries signed an agreement 
to create a Francophone International Co-opera- 
tion Society, an agency for cultural and technolo- 
gical co-operation among French-speaking nations; 
Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick and Manitoba, 
within the Canadian delegation, signed the found- 
ing charter. Mar. 24, Federal Fisheries Service 
banned commercial fishing on Lake St. Clair and 
its tributaries, and prohibited on Mar. 31 the sale 
of pickerel and perch taken from the western por- 
tion of Lake Erie, because of mercury contamina- 
tion; the industries responsible were ordered to 
take effective action to prevent further pollution. 
A federal Act compelling car makers to include a 
number of safety features in new models starting 
in 1971 received Royal Assent. Rt. Hon. John G. 
Diefenbaker and Solicitor General George MclIlraith 
celebrated 30 years in Parliament. 


April: Apr. 1, Northwest Territories Government 


assumed complete responsibility for governing the 
Eastern and Upper Arctic regions of the N.W.T., 
up to this date administered by the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
Apr. 2, The federal law making breath tests com- 
pulsory for motorists suspected of impaired driving 
declared null and void in British Columbia by a 
provincial Supreme Court judge; federal law upheld 
by the Supreme Court of Canada, June 26. Can- 
ada’s first organ transplantation research group 
established in the medical faculty of the University 
of Alberta; announced by the President of the 
Medical Research Council and the President of 
the University. Apr. 3, Manitoba Government 
announced increase of 15 cents an hour to $1.50 
in the minimum wage effective Oct. 1; to $1.25 from 
$1.10 for workers under age 18, and to $1.35 from 
$1.20 for inexperienced workers. Apr. 4, Tuktoy- 
aktuk incorporated as the first hamlet in the 
Northwest Territories, enabling the local people 
to govern their own affairs; population 600. Apr. 
7, The 1970 Conservation Education Award of the 
American Wildlife Society made to Dr. David A. 
Munro, then head of the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
for his book A Place for Everything, a work on 
ecology dealing with the Canadian landscape. 
Apr. 8, Morley Callaghan of Toronto, Canadian 
author, received the fourth annual Royal Bank of 
Canada $50,000 award. Apr. 10, Ontario an- 
nounced new regulations on police firearms, binding 
on all police forces in the province; the use of mace 
for riot contre] outlawed. Plans for two new 
national parks announced, one around Artillery 
Lake northeast of Yellowknife, the other the 240- 
mile Trent Canal system in Ontario connecting 
Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay. Apr. 11-17, 
Mission of U.S. spaceship Apollo 13 uncompleted 
as a result of an electrical power problem; returned 
to earth without landing on the moon. Apr. 18, 
Winners of the 1970 Governor General's Literary 
Awards for 1969: George Bowering (poetry in 
English); Michel Brunet (non-fiction in French); 
Louise Maheux-Forcier (fiction in French); Jean- 
Guy Pilon (poetry in French); Robert Kroetsch 
(fiction in English); and Gwendolyn MacEwen 
(poetry in English). Apr. 16, Fourth report 
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of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism tabled in the House of Commons; 
recommendations include adoption by all provinces 
of anti-discrimination policies, equal conditions for 
citizenship for all immigrants regardless of country 
of origin, and languages other than English and 
French incorporated as options to the school 
system where demand is sufficient. Apr. 17, Full 
chartered-bank status given to the Quebec Savings 
Bank, founded in the 1840s, under the name of La 
Banque Populaire. Defence Minister Léo Cadieux 
announced the selection of Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
as permanent headquarters for Canadian military 
activities in the North, one of the steps being taken 
to strengthen Canada’s military presence north of 
the 60th parallel. Apr. 21, Holding of the 1971 
Canada Winter Games awarded to Saskatoon, 
Sask. Energy, Mines and Resources Minister 
Greene announced a ban on detergents and cleaning 
agents that do not meet government phosphate 
level standards by Aug. 1, 1970, and fines of up 
to $5,000 a day to manufacturers and importers 
who do not comply. Apr. 22, Federal-provincial 
agreements signed giving additional federal aid of 
$41,200,000 to Newfoundland and $32,500,000 to 
New Brunswick to help overcome regional disparity. 
Apr. 25, Death in Port Colborne, Ont., of Judge 
Helen A. Kinnear, the first woman King’s Counsel 
and first female county court judge in the Com- 
monwealth. China launched its first satellite, the 
world’s fifth nation to do so. Apr. 29, General 
Election held in Quebec; Liberal Party under 
Robert Bourassa defeated the Union Nationale 
government under Jean-Jacques Bertrand; party 
standing—72 Liberal, 17 Union Nationale, 12 
Ralliement Créditiste and 7 Parti Québécois. 
Apr. 80, The first of CP Rail’s new computer- 
commanded coal trains reached Roberts Bank, 
Vancouver, from the Kaiser mine at Sparwood in 
the Rocky Mountains. 


May: May 2, At a meeting of the International Olym- 


pic Committee in Amsterdam, Montreal won the 
right to host the 1976 Summer Olympics, the first 
time for a Canadian city. May 10, Boston Bruins 
won the Stanley Cup, symbol of hockey supremacy, 
over St. Louis Blues in the fourth game of the best- 
of-seven playoff finals. Three-month strike of 
newspaper employees in Vancouver ended with 
agreement on a new contract. May 10-13, A ‘‘One 
Prairie Province’ conference of lawyers, academics 
and politicians, held at Lethbridge, Alta., to dis- 
euss whether the three provinces should unite; 
conclusions were that politically such a union was 
unwanted, but that greater co-operation would be 
advantageous. May 10-29, Prime Minister Tru- 
deau visited New Zealand, Australia, Malaysia, 
Singapore, and Japan where he took part in the 
Expo 70 Canada Day ceremonies. May 11, 
General Election held in Prince Edward Island; 
the Liberal government under Premier Alex Camp- 
bell returned to power; party standing—27 Liberal 
and 5 Progressive Conservative. May 12, Death 
in Edmonton of ‘“‘Matt’’ Berry, pioneer in Canadian 
aviation, age 81. Federal and Saskatchewan 
Governments signed cost-sharing agreement for 
financial assistance of $4,500,000 to assist in the 
development of the Meadow Lake area. May 13, 
Report of the House of Commons public accounts 
committee investigating the cost of refitting the 
aircraft carrier HMCS Bonaventure tabled; several 
senior officials and public servants severely criti- 
cized. May 15, Mail service in Montreal para- 
lyzed by 5,000 mailmen and inside postal workers 
attending study sessions; strike vote set for May 
19; disruption of service spread across Quebec and 
Ontario. May 17, A 1,500-pipe organ, to be built 
in Holland over the next 23 years and installed in 
the National Arts Centre, presented, in token form, 
by Dutch-Canadians as formal thanks for Canada’s 
role in the Second World War liberation of Holland; 
the token, a small six-stop instrument, was already 


installed. May 19, Report of a committee ap- 
pointed in 1967 to study agricultural problems in 
Canada tabled in the House of Commons; recom- 
mendations included a three-year crop diversion 
scheme to prevent extension of acreage planted to 
wheat, and abolition of ineffective subsidies and 
price supports. May 19-20, Postal workers began 
a series of rotating 24-hour strikes in the face of 
deadlocked negotiations; efforts of mediator A. W. 
R. Carrothers, President and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Calgary, collapsed June 2. May 
22, The CRTC announced new regulations, in- 
cluding the requirement of 50-p.c. Canadian pro- 
gramming throughout the TV broadcast day, in- 
cluding prime time, effective in the fall of 1970 for 
the CBC and before September 1971 for the private 
sector. May 25, Former Magistrate Frederick J. 
Bannon of Toronto, whose association with an ex- 
convict was the subject of a judicial inquiry in 
1968, disbarred by the Discipline Committee of the 
Law Society of Upper Canada. May 29, In a 
ceremony at Government House, the Great Seal 
of Canada was applied to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s 300-year-old charter, making the oldest 
established firm in North America officially Cana- 
dian; the head office was transferred to Winnipeg 
from London, Eng. May $1, Canadian dollar 
unpegged from U.S. $0.925 in effect since May 2, 
1962. A strike of 2,500 workers in 54 private 
hospitals in Quebec in support of a new wage con- 
tract began. 


June: June 1, Soviet Union launched a two-man 


spacecraft, Soyuz 9, into orbit around the earth. 
Quebec Government announced establishment of 
a $50,000 reward fund for information about those 
responsible for five bombings that occurred in 
Montreal, May 31. June 2-13, Federal emergency 
relief assistance following earthquakes and exten- 
sive flooding in Peru, including gift fund, aircraft 
ferrying service, tents and flour, totalling about 
$1,000,000. June 3, Relief assistance of up to 
$7,500,000 in food aid offered to Romania to assist 
in its recovery from disastrous floods. June 4, In 
a meeting with the Prime Minister and Cabinet 
Ministers, 200 Indians from across Canada rejected 
the Government’s Indian policy presented in the 
White Paper of June 1969. June 5-6, Federal and 
provincial Finance Ministers at a Winnipeg meet- 
ing agreed on limiting inflation, upholding wage 
restraints and the provision by Ottawa of extra 
funds for provinces most in need, but challenged 
federal plans for tax reform. June 12, Death in 
Toronto of J. Keiller Mackay, age 81, former 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario and Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario. June 17, Federal 
White Paper on unemployment insurance tabled 
in the House of Commons; proposals include 
increased coverage to $100 weekly for up to 
51 weeks and universal coverage except for self- 
employed persons. June 18, 50th anniversary of 
the Group of Seven commemorated by opening of 
an exhibition of 203 of their paintings at the Na- 
tional Gallery in Ottawa; attended by A. Y. Jack- 
son, only living member of the Group. June 19, 
Interim report of the LeDain Commission tabled 
in the House of Commons. June 22, Following a 
wave of 12 terrorist incidents in Montreal during 
the past month, four men and two women appeared 
before a special inquiry for questioning regarding 
alleged subversive activities after seizure by police 
of money, dynamite, detonator caps, firearms, ete. 
June 24, Bomb explosion in a Department of 
National Defence building in Ottawa killing a 
woman employee. June 25, White Paper on 
foreign policy tabled in the House of Commons; 
its objectives included the fostering of economic 
growth, safeguarding of sovereignty, working 
toward peace and security, promoting social justice, 
enhancing the quality of life and ensuring environ- 
mental harmony, and announced Canada’s plan 
to increase foreign aid allocations. Final volumes 
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of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism tabled in the House of Commons. 
June 26, The revised Canada Elections Act lower- 
ing the minimum voting age in federal elections to 18 
from 21 received Royal Assent; other provisions 
include the right to place party labels on ballots 
and the right to vote by proxy in certain instances. 
June 80, Ceremonies took place initiating the 
Changing of the Guard for the 1970 summer season; 
for the first time, the guard was composed entirely 
of students. June 30-July 1, Celebration of Mani- 
toba’s Centennial began with the arrival in Win- 
nipeg of the Prime Minister and 23 federal Cabinet 
Ministers. 


July: July 2-15, H.M. Queen Elizabeth II, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, H.R.H. Prince Charles and 
H.R.H. Princess Anne visited Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories, taking part in centennial 
celebrations; H.R.H. Prince Charles was in Ottawa 
July 3-5. July 6, Crash near Toronto of an Air 
Canada DC-8 en route from Montreal to Los 
Angeles killed all 108 persons aboard; improper 
pre-landing procedure later found to be the cause; 
detailed investigation pending. July 10, Quebec 
Government passed its controversial health insur- 
ance Bill, bringing the province into the federal 
medicare plan. July 11, Damage estimated at 
$2,000,000 caused by hail and wind in area of 
Viking, Alta. July 14, Mountain in the St. Elias 
Range, Yukon Territory, named Mount Leacock in 
memory of the Canadian humorist. A Canadian 
lake freighter, the Hastcliffe Hall, loaded with pig 
iron, sank in the St. Lawrence Seaway near 
Cornwall, Ont., with the loss of nine lives; the 
captain later found to be responsible. July 16-17, 
Conference of provincial attorneys general held 
in Halifax; agreement reached regarding divorce 
and compensation for victims of violent crime. 
July 16-26, 9th British Commonwealth Games 
held in Edinburgh, Scotland; nearly 2,000 athletes 
from 41 nations participated; Canada came 
third after Australia and England, with 18 gold 
medals, 24 silver and 2 bronze. July 22, Agree- 
ment reached in British Columbia’s three-month 
strike in the construction industry following an 
ultimatum by Labour Minister Peterson forcing 
return to work under threat of fines and jail terms. 
July 26, Death in Montreal of Rt. Hon. Robert 
Taschereau, age 73, former Chief Justice of Canada. 
July 28, Public inquiry into the relationship 
between personnel of the Ontario Provincial Police 
force and any person or persons of known criminal 
activity, more specifically with persons alleged to 
have Mafia connections, begun in Toronto; the 
report, released Dec. 17, stated that there was no 
evidence of any improper relationship between 
OPP personnel and persons of known criminal 
activity but was critical of the behaviour of several 
senior officers. The Federal Government directed 
a reprimand to the Soviet Ambassador stressing 
the need for observance of international rules 
governing shipping, pointing to recent incidents 
involving Canadian and Russian vessels, the latest 
of which was the sideswiping in fog of a B.C. 
fishing boat on July 25 by a Soviet vessel off 
the west coast of Vancouver Island; agreement 
reached on Oct. 1 under which Soviet vessels would 
not fish in Big Bank area off the west coast of 
Vancouver Island in return for use of port facilities. 
July 30, Alberta Government announced establish- 
ment of stricter oil pollution standards, effective 
Noy. 1, including continuous reports on volumes 
of raw gas and condensate produced at a plant, and 
installation of automatic closing gates to be acti- 
vated in the event of a leak. 


August: The Ontario Federation of Agriculture and 
the Ontario Farmers’ Union protested against the 
financing of education through property taxes, by 
withholding part of their taxes. Aug. 2. British 
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Columbia ferry Queen of Victoria and Soviet freigh- 
ter Sergey Yesinen collided in Active Pass between 
the mainland and southern Vancouver Island; three 
passengers were killed and two injured; the Soviet 
vessel was placed under formal arrest at Vancouver; 
public investigation found the pilot of the freighter 
and the master of the ferry to be equally at fault. 
Aug. 2-4, Conference of provincial Premiers held 
in Winnipeg with pollution the major topic of dis- 
cussion. Aug. 2-9, Prime Minister Trudeau on 
tour of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
British Columbia. Aug. 6, Federal Government 
made an extra $100,000,000 available for low-in- 
come housing. Aug. 10, Following strike-ending 
legislation passed at an emergency session of the 
Quebec National Assembly, 40,000 striking con- 
struction workers returned to their jobs, union and 
employer groups to resume negotiations in con- 
junction with a government-appointed conciliation 
officer. Aug. 13, An ancient burial ground, esti- 
mated by archaeologists to be more than 3,000 
years old, found in the Grand Lake area of New 
Brunswick. Automobile insurance in Manitoba 
came under government jurisdiction; supplement- 
ary coverage may continue to be sold by private 
companies. Awg. 17, Architectural Institute of 
Japan announced that the Canadian pavilion at 
Expo 70 in Osaka had won the top architectural 
award. Aug. 17-20, Conference of provincial 
Municipal Affairs Ministers held in Winnipeg; dis- 
cussions included constitutional reform, pollution, 
financial matters and a national building code. 
Aug. 19, In a further development in the 11-month 
postal dispute, Thomas O’Connor of Toronto 
named mediator. Canada sent $3,540,000 in 
emergency aid to Pakistan following devastating 
floods, mainly in food aid. Aug. 20, A heavy 
windstorm caused damage in the Lively, Copper 
Cliff, Sudbury and Field area of Ontario, killing at 
least four persons; damage in Sudbury alone esti- 
mated at $6,000,000. Aug. 23, Federal—-Quebec 
agreement signed creating a national park in the 
St. Maurice Valley 100 miles northeast of Montreal, 
known as Mauricie. Aug. 24, Saskatchewan 
Centre of the Arts, centennial project of Regina, 
officially opened by Governor General Michener. 
Aug. 26, Death in Quebec of Senator Jean-Marie 
Dessureault, age 81. Aug. 27, Controversy in St. 
Leonard, Que., over the teaching of language in 
elementary schools ended with assurance that the 
St. Leonard School Board would allow the children 
to return to English classes. 


September: Sept. 2, Agreement reached between 


negotiators for the British Columbia pulp industry 
and the workers’ unions, some of whom had been on 
strike since July 24, giving a 22.5-p.c. wage increase 
in a new contract. Sept. 3, The Vanier Medal 
awarded to Hon. Marcel Cadieux, Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, for significant contri- 
butions to Canada as a public servant. Sept. 4, 
Agreement reached between the Council of Postal 
Unions and the Federal Government, giving the 
workers a 55-cent-an-hour wage increase over 2} 
years, amounting to an average 7.2-p.c. increase. 
Sept. 8, Ten suspended Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity students each fined $1,000 for participating in 
the computer centre ‘‘sit-in’’. General Election 
in Yukon Territory (see p. 1379). Sept. 9,. A 
100-p.c. ban on the use of pesticide DDT, effective 
Jan. 1, 1971, announced in Ottawa. Canaport, 
the first deep-water terminal for supertankers in 
North America, opened at Mispec Point, N.B., 
near Saint John. Sept. 14-15, Provincial Premiers 
and Prime Minister Trudeau held closed sessions 1n 
Ottawa to discuss the amendment of the British 
North America Act and financial problems. Sept. 
15, Voting age in Manitoba elections lowered from 
21 to 18. Sept. 16, Federal and Saskatchewan 
Governments approved plans for a $2,000,000 park 
project on land in southeast Saskatchewan owned 
by four Indian bands, the Indians to operate the 
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venture involving rental of land by cottagers. 
Sept. 20, Unmanned Soviet spaceship Luna X VI 
landed on the moon and obtained samples of the 
lunar surface, loaded them aboard a rocket and 
fired the missile toward earth. Sept. 21, Seventh 
Annual Review of the Economic Council of Canada 
released; its major concerns were health and educa- 
tion costs, trade barriers in the U.S. and Europe, 
the impending acceptance of Britain into the EEC, 
and Canada’s dependency on exports. Sept. 28, 
Death in Cairo, Egypt, of President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. Sept. 30, Agreement signed between Tele- 
sat Canada and Hughes Aircraft Company of Cali- 
fornia for construction of Canada’s first domestic 
communications satellite. 


October: Oct. 3, Goin’ Down the Road named best 


Canadian movie of 1970. Oct. 5, James Richard 
Cross, senior British Trade Commissioner in Mont- 
real, kidnapped from his home at gunpoint; the 
FLQ demanded a $500,000 ransom, a charter flight 
to freedom for Quebec’s most dangerous convicted 
terrorists and the publication of the FLQ manifesto 
in exchange for his release; both Federal and Quebec 
Governments rejected their demands; Mr. Cross 
was held hostage during nearly two months of 
negotiations that ended in his release Dec. 3 and 
in the safe conduct of the kidnappers and some 
-members of their families—seven persons in all—to 
Cuba. Oct. 8-18, Medical specialists in Quebec on 
strike over the provincial medical care insurance 
plan ended their protest when fear of violence and 
“nossible emergency medical requirements’’ fol- 
lowed the political crisis in the province. Oct. 9, 
The British flag was lowered for the last time in 
Suva, Fiji Islands, marking the end of British rule; 
H.R.H. Prince Charles represented H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth II at the ceremonies. Oct. 10, Roland 
Michener Award for meritorious public service in 
journalism established; to be presented for the first 
time in 1971. Oct. 10-18, Pierre Laporte, Minister 
of Labour in the Quebec Government, kidnapped 
by members of the FLQ and held hostage for a week 
until found dead of strangulation. Oct. 12, Com- 
bat-trained Army troops left Camp Petawawa for 
Ottawa to guard Members of Parliament and 
diplomatic officials. Oct. 13, External Affairs 
Minister Sharp announced in the House of Com- 
mons that Canada and People’s Republic of China 
have agreed to establish diplomatic relations; Cana- 
dian and Taiwan (Formosa) diplomatic ties severed. 
General Election in Nova Scotia; Liberals under 
Gerald Regan defeated Progressive Conservative 
government under Premier Smith; party standing— 
23 Liberal, 21 Progressive Conservative and 2 New 
Democratic Party. Oct. 15, Prime Minister 
Bourassa of Quebec announced that he had asked 
for armed forces to assure the safety of the people 
and public buildings; 1,000 officers and men from 
the 22nd Regiment moved into Montreal. Oct. 16, 
Proclamation of the War Measures Act to deal with 
the danger of an ‘‘apprehended insurrection’’, vio- 
lence and other illegal action in the Province of 
Quebec. Canadian ship CSS Hudson returned 
to Halifax, ending an 11-month circumnavigation 
of South and North America. Oct. 22, Rt. Hon. 
Lester B. Pearson named first Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Canada-based Inter- 
national Development Research Centre. Oct. 26, 
General Election in New Brunswick; Progressive 
Conservatives under Richard Hatfield defeated 
Liberal government under Premier Louis Robi- 
chaud; party standing —32 Progressive Conserva- 
tive, 26 Liberal. Oct. 30, Robert Hudon, admitted 
leading figure in F LQ, received 30 separate senten- 
ces for armed robberies and conspiracy to commit 
holdups to finance FLQ subversive activities, add- 
ing up to 25 years. 


November: Nov. 2, Rewards of up to $75,000 offered 


jointly by the Federal and Quebec Governments 


for information leading to the arrest of the ‘‘kid- 
nappers or murderers” of Pierre Laporte and for 
information leading to the arrest of the kidnappers 
of James R. Cross, and unspecified rewards for 
information leading to the arrest of Paul Rose, 
Mare Carbonneau, Jacques Rose, Bernard Lortie 
and Francis Simard. Federal Government an- 
nounced further ban on arms sales to South Africa, 
in line with the UN Security Council’s more severe 
resolution regarding such sales. Nov. 6, Bernard 
Lortie, 19, arrested in Montreal in connection with 
kidnapping of Pierre Laporte. Nov. 9, Death of 
General Charles de Gaulle, former President of 
France. Nov. 11, Agreement signed between the 
Quebec Federation of General Practitioners and the 
provincial government regarding payment of fees 
under medicare. Nov. 12, Quebec’s first nuclear 
power station, located at Gentilly, officially opened; 
built as a co-operative effort by AECL and Hydro- 
Quebec. Nov. 14, Cyclone and tidal wave in 
East Pakistan caused deaths officially set at more 
than 200,000 and unofficially at 500,000. Nov. 16, 
Development loan of $20,000,000 made by Canada 
to Botswana. Nov. 17, Unmanned Soviet space- 
craft, Luna 17, landed on the moon; vehicle con- 
trolled from earth emerged to explore moon sur- 
face. Deathin Montreal of Bernard Pilon, Liberal 
MP for Chambly, Que. Nov. 20, UN General 
Assembly voted 51 to 49 to seat the People’s Re- 
public of China; Canada voted for the resolution; a 
previous resolution required approval of two thirds 
of the Assembly. Nov. 27, Dr. J. M. Harrison, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, named 1970 winner 
of the Outstanding Achievement Award of the 
federal Public Service. Nov. 28, Montreal Alouet- 
tes won the Grey Cup, symbol of Canadian profes- 
sional football supremacy, over Calgary Stampeders 
by a score of 23 to 10 in Toronto. Nov. 30, White 
Paper on income security tabled in the House of 
Commons; recommended limitation of family al- 
lowances on a sliding scale to families with incomes 
less than $10,000 and an increase in the guaranteed 
income supplement. 


December: Dec. 1, The Public Order (Temporary 


Measures) Act, 1970, replacing the War Measures 
Act, passed in the House of Commons. Dec. 2, 
Increases announced of 10 p.c. in pensions for dis- 
ability and death related to military service and 
of 15 p.c. in veterans allowances, effective Apr. 1, 
1971. Dec. 3, Royal Assent given to legislation 
changing the name of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada to the Federal Court of Canada, making it 
the main court of appeal in place of the Exchequer 
Court and extending the jurisdiction of its Trial 
Division; the number of judges is increased from 
eight to 12. Dec. 7, Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Status of Women tabled in the 
House of Commons; major recommendations re- 
late to provision of day-care services for children, 
abortion on demand in certain circumstances, 
widespread provision of birth contro] information, 
restriction cf marriage age to 18 years, relaxation 
of divorce laws, etc. Dec. 7-8, Federal and provin- 
cial Finance Ministers met in Ottawa to discuss 
tax concessions for small businesses. Dec. 8, Hon. 
John P. Robarts announced his resignation as 
Prime Minister of Ontario, effective after a new 
provincial Progressive Conservative leader has 
been chosen. Dec. 9, Report of the Senate com- 
mittee on mass media tabled in the Senate; re- 
commendations include establishment of a press 
ownership review board, subsidization of promising 
new journals, scholarships for postgraduate train- 
ing in journalism, self-improvement in the media, 
etc. Dec. 11, Five Canadian Armed Forces pilots 
honoured by Peruvian Ambassador for assisting in 
earthquake disaster relief operations in Peru in 
June. Dec. 14, Salary increases recommended in 
the Report of the Advisory Committee on Parlia- 
mentary Salaries and Expenses. Dec. 15, The 
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ski hill constructed at Saskatoon for the Canada 
Winter Games officially opened by Nancy Greene 
Raine. Dec. 16, Three-month strike of 23,500 
employees of General Motors of Canada settled by 
award of an immediate increase of 34 cents an hour 
and compromise on the issue of parity with their 
U.S. counterparts. Dec. 17, Agreement over medi- 
care terms arrived at by the Quebec Government 
and the Quebec Federation of Medical Specialists. 
Vol. I of the Report of the Senate Committee on 
Science Policy released; recommends central plan- 
ning and co-ordination by efficient government 
policy-making machinery, emphasis on the life and 
social sciences, on engineering and development and 
on economic and social objectives, and government 
encouragement of research and development by 


OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


industry. Retirement announced of Dr. Maurice 
Ollivier, Law Clerk of the House of Commons, after 
46 years of service. Dec. 20, Death in Ottawa of 
Arnold D. P. Heeney, Chairman of the Canadian 
sections of the International Joint Commission and 
the Canada-U.S. Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fence, former Canadian Ambassador to the United 
States and Chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission. Dec. 21, General Election held in North- 
west Territories (see p. 1379). Dec. 23, Death 
in Trois-Riviéres of Joseph-Alfred Mongrain, 
Liberal MP for that constituency. Dec. 28, Three 
suspects in the kidnapping and murder of Pierre 
Laporte surrendered to police after discovery of 
their hideout at St. Luc, near Montreal. 


APPENDIX I 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government (closed off 
May 1, 1970) is updated in this Appendix to Dec. 31, 1970. Appointments during that 
period to the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, the Cabinet and the Senate are included 
in the Register of Official Appointments at pp. 1343-1344. 


PAGE 78 
Several changes were made in the Federal Cabinet between May 1, 1970 and Dee. 31, 
1970; its composition on the latter date was as follows:— 


Rt. Hon. Prerre Eviiorr Truprau 
Hon. Pau JosrrH James MARTIN 
Hon. MircHett SHARP 


Secretary of State for External Affairs......... 
Hon. ArtHUR LainG 


Mimistemorlieublic WOLrks:s. «cas sectees Saco 


. ALLAN JosrpH MacHacHEN 
. Coartes Mints Drury 

. EpGar JoHN Brnson 

. JEAN-Luc PEPIN 


President of the Treasury Board............... 
WEEMSEEI OR MIN ANCE oe sree ale, « otelste ava.arclesafeid sere 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce.... 


Minister of Regional Economic Expansion...... Hon. Jean MarRcHAND 

Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources....... Hon. JoHn JAMES GREENE 

Minister without Portfolio.............s000008 Hon. Josrrn Junmen Jean-Pierre Core 
MiISueLsO Ia US CO mmm cn tamer os arisen cine Hon. JoHN Narrer TURNER 


OWTNLEN Uingre erate we cisiete aerials Geis cnoce ete lial 


Secretary of State of Canada............. 
Minister of Fisheries and Forestry........ 
Minister of Agriculture.......5.20.b.- e085 
Minister of Veterans Affairs.............. 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs... 
MANINteM OUT AnsDOrUlecueeas cen cciet sien ae 
Minister of Communications.............. 
Minister without Portfolio................ 
Minister of Supply and Services........... 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration... 
Minister of National Revenue............. 
Minister without Portfolio................ 
Solicitor General of Canada.............. 
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see 


. JEAN CHRETIEN 

. Bryce Stuart MackKasEy 

. Donatp Stove, MacpoNaupD 

. JoHN Cark MuNnRo 

. GERARD PELLETIER 

. JACK DAvIs 

. Horace ANDREW OLSON 

. JEAN-EupEs Duss 

. STANLEY RoNnALD BAsFoRD 

. DonaLD CAMPBELL JAMIESON 

. Ertc Wit11AM KinRANS 

. Rosert Knicut ANDRAS 

. JAMES ARMSTRONG RICHARDSON 
. Orro Ema Lane 

. Hers GRay 

. Rosrrrt DouGias GEORGE STANBURY 
. JEAN-PIERRE GOYER. 


In October 1970, the following Parliamentary Secretaries were appointed to serve for 


12-month periods :— 


BARN. DANSON: se, destum acess neem 
ANDRE OUBULE TL oa a0r7 visions Ate cine aac 
JAMES A. JEROME......... Abo See seietotsiele 
ALASTAIR W. GILLESPIE.......... Rann aen 
PASTOR VDATIONE Yo 4,5 stele oyoia'd'vs vice 0:3 e-e'e' 
BRUGH PLOWARD «0 Ninslek sects eo vee ae 
MismTN ie vO! CONNELL 62 2.355500. eeeisices 
ADB RTH WOR ABD cco deh aso he sie, hesie'e.s 


EMA BD, CORBIN sac op ait sa ees Sere 50.0 
MARCH USSSA RD S20 he sarees Ys tiateince nye 
COED ENO O URID se apiciate ossjsis ido.» aieiesate «peut 
CHARDIN Es; COAGOIA viele bap crerwie's + 64 vers sy0ie0 


Prime Minister 

Secretary of State for External Affairs 
President of the Privy Council 

President of the Treasury Board 

Minister of Finance 

Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion 
Minister of Justice 

Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
Minister of Labour 

Minister of National Health and Welfare 
Secretary of State 

Minister of Fisheries and Forestry 

Minister of Agriculture 

Minister of Transport 

Minister of Manpower and Immigration. 
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PAGE 86 
During the period May 1 to Dec. 31, 1970, the following Senators resigned :— 
DESSUREAULT, JEAN-MARIB, . ccc. cecceccsttceccesecaces TEoe sds Gee Wews Quebec, Que. 
SAV.OHS CATA TH UW okisc cmasiess sc sire orciete oles peer c oiciaveleisigteierereticiere steerer meiste ste Moncton, N.B. 
PHILLIPS; LAZARUS, «cece ato tarslcaterostsciclaisle cre ciclete are ove ale telelers state ei eteretereiennts . Westmount, Que. 
PAGES 90-95 
Results of federal by-elections held between May 1, 1970 and Dec. 31, 1970, were:— 
Polling Daie Electoral District Member Elected Member Replaced 
Nov. 16, 1970..... Frontenac, Que........ Ltorotp CorRIVEAU.... B. Dumont 
(resigned Apr. 6, 1970) 
Nov. 16, 1970..... Labelle, Que.......... Maurice DupRAS....... Hon. L. Capreux 


(accepted an office of 
emolument under the 
Crown, Sept. 17, 1970) 


Nov. 16, 1970..... Tigran Mane terereelets sie JACKS MURTACsctste eel leiete G. Murr 
(died Aug. 26, 1970) 
PAGE 111 
A General Election was held in Nova Scotia on Oct. 13, 1970, which resulted in a return 
of 23 Liberals, 21 Progressive Conservatives and 2 New Democrats. Following is the 
Eighteenth Ministry as at November 1970:— / 


Office Name 
Premier and Chairman, Nova Scotia Power Commission........ Hon. Greratp A. REGAN 
Minister of Finance and Economics and Minister of Education.... Hon. Pserzer M. NicHoLson 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public Works............. Hon. A. Garnet BRowNn 
Attorney General and Minister of Labour................00+-0-0: Hon. Leonarp L. Pace 
Minister of Lands and Forests, Minister of Fisheries and Minister 
i/c of administration of Emergency Measures Act............- Hon. Benorr Comeau 


Minister of Agriculture and Marketing, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs and Minister i/e of administration of Nova Scotia 


Jiquor:ControliAct We bee ic-cseceitee nce. scene enon Hon. J. Wii1am Giiirs 
Minister of Public Welfare, Minister of Mines and Minister i/c of 

ad minis trabioniol Waterss CU nace cdciv-roed:cisle Jom (eletedsie «41s sferetoreialat Hon. ALLAN E. SULLIVAN 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Trade and Industry......... Hon. Raureu F. Fiske 


Minister of Public Health, Minister i/c of administration of Hous- 
ing Development Act, and Minister i/c of administration of 
EM manvRg nts ACh mn accor os tsteie cco aire srasiorer othe areeereran en cine Hon. D. Scorr MacNutr 
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A General Election was held in New Brunswick on Oct. 26, 1970, which resulted in a 
return of 32 Progressive Conservatives and 26 Liberals. Following is the Twenty-fourth 
Ministry as at Nov. 16, 1970:— 


Office Name 

IPTEINTEL se rales ae haces cee eee eH ke ease ol sieteravake al star eroreraicte Pree ory Hon. RicHarp HatriELp 
Minister of Agriculture and Rural Development and Minister of 

HeonomcrGrowith!, ccna emenceneccwacinic esterases ene Hon. Epison Starrs 
Ministersofl dications tcnsncsceesceta acca cs cee vomnette acne: Hon. Lorne McGuican 
MinisterofsHinance iy. jy. = \aconceoticiewisie + seetnioiale ce ceclamieitioaetceae Hon. JEAN-MAURICE SIMARD 
Minister of Fisheries and Environmental Affairs................. Hon. Wir1AM CocKBURN 
Ministervof Health en moans oston ocoe anes coh recreation Hon. Paut CREAGHAN 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public Works.............. Hon. J. Stewart Brooks 
Minister oplusticehiss torre ace teeter eta aint Sanat se Hon. JoHn B. M. Baxter 
Minister of Labour and Provincial Secretary................2200- Hon. RopMan E. Logan 
Manistersofa Municipal A tatrecy nme merece cinctecitemeiimicitats Hon. Jean-Paut LeBuanc 
Ministerfof.NuturaluResourcesssasnemecnioceces ot ecinaee eee eens Hon. ‘WitFreD BisHop 
Ministeriof viouthvand’Welfare;cecesece ect ecco cion atoms Hon. BRENDA ROBERTSON 
Ministerjof. Tourisme. noe scones cot onan eee aee nee ene Hon. J. C. Van Horne 
Minister i/c of New Brunswick Electric Power Commission...... Hon. Grorce E. McINeERNEY 
Minister without bOruolions-esamaeceteeciedteeiieeiereee tale ite Hon. G. Everett CHALMERS 
Ministerswitbhoutieortiolions cacissscciscie ats seieeinetelensienietie tite: tals Hon. Cyrit B. SHERWOOD 


Minister without, Portiolio. pce cme sisicsine cee teittoretniciesiele tienen ear Hon. Horace B. SmitH 
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At a General Election held in the Yukon Territory on Sept. 8, 1970, the following 
Council Members were elected :— 


WenmAGK SA INANG seocarees Lemos te eae a tes Ae arene ce ee Hitpa Watson 

PVR etter ete Sansa eISEe elm oe eae ons Savelclasee ouinea He aee ane MIKE StTuTTER 

LRN ret ate atetcterareremtaratets aierouarsrerctses aha a,c cee ernudlave Petes Basnkale See aie Ronatp A. Rivertr 

Wartponelinkee cen ten er mar sae cas cote re nc cee eons settee Donatp E. Taytor 

Winteeh Orso ties betes cc cortelsiioran cures cisions Gare eelloton: cues omatae nee Norman 8. CHAMBERLIST 

WYPRICAB OTRO SNOUL EL co sete calc arein anciats o'. 918 Nolo we siaie sk aS iatee seerae clea Cuiive TANNER 

NEALE OLSON CSbaiars craic ace metro cio cee baie ataiotar eae aietave ola ccicten piv idlaienois JoHN Kenneta McKinnon 
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A General Election was held in the Northwest Territories on Dec. 21, 1970. The 
Commissioner, Council and Council staff as at Jan. 29, 1971, were as follows:— 


MOpEERIMLES SLO PR OR Serie, ta rascccreiie terete stisinra ars ao a le tiated a erode Slots seks S. M. Hopeson 
Deputy; Commissiomensefcc ce sossche ote os Ta ae eo eons eee J. H. PARKER 
Members of the Council— 

USN OITUCC aracats a che ofa orate rates aie ere o'aV oun, vie esa lois ete eVore elevate are e'eieioitle hee are J. H, PARKER 


HueGu CAMPBELL 
Lovuis-EpMonD HAMELIN 
Lro GERARD LEMIEUX 


Elected— 
GentralsAt Che ey eden, pene se oe alos esse wees oes Lena PEDERSEN 
AS DOTIEATECUIG tree ttn cran totecttecte ariocnie eisinaieierse eee BryYAN PEARSON 
reat SLAVOUN OLGs sete otic 2 eerie oe rome chia tee wot telon Jimmy RaBEsca 
Gren tsa ef SOU bi Ase eis cie er etetete eis colores cte ore ates arerstalayeeie a Pau W. Karser 
TIO HAATCUC Sere eee eroesns cela Riot wcmineer ee eames WELLAND WILFRED PHIPPS 
KOS WS bint ener: Sanne. vom et cons name ilnienet ae ite tens Witiie ADAMS 
Ow OIMMACKENZIOY fre catscic-c acter a aisle ereisieiesne elvis ofan ossteomieteiets Lyte R. TRIMBLE 
Mia CR OnZ IO AAA et haere sist ciciets ececcin aca cee era sae ara acolo oie ereioe Nicks G,. SrppEsTon 
WiesternmmArClicg ia acceerrae een creas on nek oc leenee ee Tom Butters 
YAGI eR an Ne OOO AE ROR SCOR AOE COO codec Davip SEARLE 

Council Staff— 
Clerk 
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On Dec. 9, 1970, a Bill was placed before Parliament relating to the organization of the 
Government of Canada, including measures to establish a Department of the Environment; 
to delineate certain duties of the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources and distinguish 
between his duties and those assigned to the Minister of Environment; to place responsibility 
for astronomical observatories in the National Research Council; to provide for Ministries 
and Ministers of State; to increase the number of Parliamentary Secretaries from 16 to a 
number equal to the number of Ministers holding office; and to provide for a Postmaster 
General. 

This Bill had not yet been approved by Parliament at Dec. 31, 1970 nor has it been 
possible to include the changes in the Government Organization Chart (dated April 1971) 
inserted facing page 138. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 
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The following are 1969 figures for Tables 1 and 2 of the Chapter on Vital Statistics:— 


1.—Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1969 


Live Natural Infant Maternal * 
Births Deaths Increase! Mortality Mortality Marriages 
Province — 
or Territory 
No. | Rate} No. | Rate3} No. |Rate?; No. | Ratet}/. No. | Rate’) No. | Rates 

Newfoundland...... 13,000 | 25.3 |} 3,005 | 5.8 | 9,995 | 19.5 278 | 21.4 — 4,279 | 8.3 
iPeeEelslandan een. 2,009 | 18.3 | 1,007 | 9.2] 1,002] 9.1 45 | 22.4 - — 868 | 7.9 
Nova Scotia. ....... 13,618 | 17.8 6, 663 8.7 6,955 9.1 267 | 19.6 1 0.7 6,568 8.6 
New Brunswick..... 11,695 | 18.7 4,849 7.8 6,846 | 10.9 221 | 18.9 3 2.6 6,705 9.1 
Quebectinc- nec tee. 95,610 | 16.0 | 40,103 | 6.7 | 55,507 | 9.3] 1,942 | 20.3 33) )|Se0) aos Dal ene 
@ntanlonaas enema: 130,398 | 1705 155,707 | 7.5 | 74,690 || 10.0) |" 2,299 | 1756 20) 155))"672 150) [ASO 
IMicinitobaae seen 17,809 | 18.2 | 8,040} 8.2} 9,769 | 10.0 388 | 21.8 5 |) 2.8: )) 8,864 oud 
Saskatchewan....... 17,592 | 18.3 7,492 7.8 | 10,100 | 10.5 395 | 22.5 4 2.3 7,668 8.0 
Al bent tyes acme naa 30,855 | 19.8 9,921 6.4 | 20,934 | 13.4 587 | 19.0 2 0.6 | 14,846 9.5 
British Columbia...| 35,383 | 17.1 | 17,377 | 8.4 | 18,006 | 8.7 641 | 18.1 9] 2.5] 18,284) 8.8 
Yukon Territory.... 462 | 30.8 95 | 6.3 367 | 24.5 18 | 39.0 _ — 169 |uates 
Northwest 

Territories...... 1,216 | 38.0 218 | 6.8 998 | 31.2 68 | 55.9 os _ 2374), “Toe 

Canada......... 369,647 | 17.6 |154,477 7.3 |215,170 | 10.3 7,149 | 19.3 WZ 2-1 |182,183 8.7 

1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4 Per 


1,000 live births. 5 Per 10,000 live births. 


2.—Principal Vital Statistics for Incorporated Urban Centres 
of 20,600 Population or Over,! 1969 


: Norre.—Birth, death and marriage rates cannot be computed since urban centre populations are not known for 
intercensal periods. Urban centres are designated in this table by the following abbreviations: c.=city, t.=town, 
vl.= village, b.=borough, s.m.=suburban municipality and d.m.=district municipality. 


Live Infant Neonatal : 
Births | Deaths Mortality? Mortality? Marriages 
Province and Urban Centre 
No. No. No. Rate> No. Rate® No. 

Newfoundland— 

ComenBrooks Cry seaseraee eens 591 117 9 We 5 8.5 279 

SHUI) CE HS (Gh ov nih Ae nee See eae 1,835 577 28 15.3 22 12.0 959 
Prince Edward Island— 

Charlottetown) (¢.6snyo. esac ae 297 227 8 26.9 6 20.2 199 
Nova Scotia— 

WantmMouchimesanrerteaeee eee 1,315 282 17 1229 13 9.9 374 

(Gia cenb aiventas sei acer eco aar 400 213 i) 2250 6 a0 174 

NBER GENS 3 a ten SL nA 2,144 988 45 21.0 32 14.9 1,496 

Sy dnevt chara semen earsne 535 249 4 Chest 2 Bio tf 292 
New Brunswick— 

Hired enictons Classe oko ee 452 166 9 19.9 3 6.6 311 

Monctoncl at nenenparecnr nee 860 328 11 12.8 7 sel 541 

Saint ohn eee cn arene eae 1,716 837 34 19.8 28 16.3 | 754 
Quebec— 

Alma, CO ctatafasster cartel visio tks ten Ati s ce eu ieeS 387 104 12 31.0 11 28.4 215 

PATNI OU screen mettre cca 641 164 12 18.7 5 7.8 102 

Cap de la Madeleine, c............ 437 161 4 9.2 3 6.9 272 

Charles bourgCsnna te cece con 577 116 | 6 10.4 3 5.2 159 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1382. 
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2.—Principal Vital Statistics for Incorporated Urban Centres 
of 20,000 Population or Over,! 1969—continued 


Live Infant Neonatal . 
Births | Deaths Mortality? Mortality Marriages* 
Province and Urban Centre 
No. No. No. Rate No, Rate No. 
Quebec—concluded 
a Coy Gn FEs 8, roe cis cosie sc oe 194 20 33.8 14 235% 337 
ELC E RS) tr ATR en ee ae ae ? 167 2 7.3 1 Sill 61 
1S Reve etl ECR Oe eee or a ee eee 113 6 22.2 3 Pet 102 
Drummondville, ¢ y 275 14 26.5 9 17.0 359 
MEET Oni ROP area ea 222 14 25.2 10 18.0 357 
TENTS seeeico re oc Baden Qe OnOe 414 35 27.6 29 22.8 505 
WONGUMCHEMOM GEER Ae oo Scieseec neces 164 5 RO) 4 9.2 327 
LISETOIN DeVeg CRRA an 321 14 19.3 11 153-1) 336 
LU OS INGE: Fan ne oe a ree eee 307 30 20.6 22 15.1 231 
Lagi, Cal. Sar ce an 953 49 14.9 35 10.6 1,031 
WOOHOVICI LaCie iere< minieet C cies 473 33 18.7 21 11.9 543 
Montreal, c....... 10,514 iy 18.6 264 13.8 11,902 
Montreal North, 423 36 23.0 25 16.0 443 
IMG USECO Vals bance oto ocr s os,cice eo 146 3 yl 3 lyfe 229 
OUELEMMON ENC Bie cones basen 257 7 28.6 5 20.4 143 
EAETTEL ONC SC eee Sa ceeae mies « ¢ asvers y 77 11 21.9 8 15.9 74 
Pointe aux Trembles, ¢............ 530 198 14 26.4 10 18.9 180 
Womve Glare (Ca. oscccn cee os vases 321 135 fe (ar 2; 6.2 228 
TED CEM ONMM MPEG cide tae Wena ie 2,543 1,577 65 25.6 44 17.3 1,691 
ASG a Cs ce taretacd rales Sorceress oiie si 423 147 5 11.8 3 Ul 192 
LOMO V «Cs maac st erieeiea cn Cane PLS 193 16 14.3 12 10.8 442 
St,. Hyacinthe, c........ AEGHOICAD 354 290 11 Si laa 6 16.9 249 
bles -tem fies sce oe eee esta 502 200 7 13.9 5 10.0 258 
She OLOMIG Gece ons Nas nee aces 469 189 7 14.9 6 12.8 321 
ba Maveent ste cemincrsccc.ccsavde sn socle 906 361 13 14.3 9 9.9 394 
PpeliGanard Grae ves veroeatiere cine 948 148 19 20.0 14 14.8 214 
Shawinigan, c.... ; 344 217 6 17.4 4 11.6 302 
BhesgrookesG. een awer eae 1,469 599 32 21.8 30 20.4 725 
Thetford Mines, c 313 132 5 16.0 3 9.6 217 
PELOISSEVIVICLCS; Cin cece cease sits woe 877 457 16 18.2 15 Gea 474 
Walley:tiel direst awaescjoceisrs e oteises 533 229 6 11.3 4 7.5 289 
VASROUEIN OT Baisetnoree Oe nnc ene 1,047 701 22 21.0 12 StS) 661 
WACHORIR VIMO Mbs she a iociaos ait sooo 6 oe 370 162 7 18.9 6 16.2 196 
MVEStRR OUD UChr ares Oye aca sc laamhs 200 253 b) 25.0 2 10.0 334 
Ontario— 

Bancle tCismanancesicanas diicrteale +s 421 205 8 19.0 8 19.0 370 
Belleville reser te vee cciss bosses 506 267 18 35.6 15 29.6 394 
IESTATID COME s ei cies oiate oe eave 3 sheince 799 169 14 17.5 ll 13.8 357 
BSTANPLOLASC: oNaerace sence ne qe ao cies 1,024 610 18 L726 14 13.7 705 
alin a FOnnts Jose cis cs. «sters wsicleras 1,393 344 ll 7.9 10 lor 460 
CO RaAtnam Oren icccwteacsiaceint ss 726 283 15 20.7 8 11.0 391 
Momiwall G8 cae gaviac.csiceea cleus 664 380 17 25.6 13 19.6 471 
WSEGWACOKEN Dotted, chs ct ot Sek eee ese nc 4,118 1,579 53 12.9 42 10.2 1,499 
Fort William, ¢c, (pt. Thunder Bay) 905 445 16 ef 15 16.6 491 
SalLA Charon teense beets ke 707 281 17 24.0 11 15.6 356 
ASiiel pi Cice pane a cicciess co dws vee ee 1,073 410 14 13.0 10 9.3 576 
Efaniitton’ Cvecuiessccvisiace deceive. 5,291 2,498 92 17.4 74 14.0 3,048 
KING STONS C25 c scicelee dees covosae ne 1,039 492 21 20.2 15 14.4 778 
KOUGHENGE: Cre aeh carte icc aenten ee 2,235 699 40 17.9 32 14.3 1,147 
LGU OUNO ena cee oa we slea oes 3,813 1,682 70 18.4 60 15.7 2,182 
MISSIRSANIL fykue eco et oicle siecle soles eves 2,730 446 38 13.9 23 8.4 577 
Niagara iH allgiGA es icmso ce octets 988 435 13 1302 10 10.1 550 
IN OEDHUS A Yi Che artcaras sia tele «5 vcore ores 839 325 16 19.1 13 15.5 476 
OARWING Gitano scwiceec Cec scss sie 825 259 21 25.5 ll 13.3 498 
ANTTNSl Checte re Son eis hae ose 317 233 9 28.4 6 18.9 239 
PSEA Wa NC. priest cans Sor Aces 1,719 535 24 14.0 17 9.9 703 
Ottawa, c..... Rie varerarercxsicisa, vrere erate 4,680 2,434 86 18.4 65 13.9 3,426 
Peterborough, Cocce<c oss ..2-s sores 866 483 13 15.0 ll 12.7 714 
Port Arthur, c. (pt. Thunder Bay). 760 468 8 10.5 7 9.2 508 
BE MOAPNALINGS, Ciecscsc view oveletee es. 1,815 762 24 13.2 18 9.9 981 
Spy OMAR MO n co cece ce sene 449 268 8 17.8 fi 15.6 317 
PANTIE Otel dns vie baste s coe owen 1,070 414 23 21.5 17 15.9 565 
Sault Ste Marie, C....0.c.scesseres 1,479 455 28 18.9 20 13.5 685 
BRC DOLOUR, Uscunscess tes tats ne 5, 087 1,524 ay 14.0 58 11.4 1,977 
ROUTAN Ss Bee cet elons slo sie Sisielee ve 309 220 11 35.6 10 32,4 261 
HUGE Oca oy oie ares A ime ee ae 1,821 542 33 18.1 28 15.4 940 

7 13 23.5 299 


A TTINAA IIE hana ei Meravess onare os <ielo-wibis 553 272 We 30. 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1382. 
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2.—Principal Vital Statistics for Incorporated Urban Centres 
of 20,000 Population or Over,! 196$—concluded 


Live : Infant Neonatal : 
Births | Deaths Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
Province and Urban Centre 
No. No. No. Rate® No. Rate® No. 
Ontario—concluded 
PRO OMUO a: Gert aerereteeverotsieis)eieretele eters siete 13,504 6,667 221 16.4 166 12.3 14, 162 
Wanleri@ iby. (Ciseicrcstiersorertenre ae 589 132 13 22.1 9 15.3 195 
Waterloo, c 699 201 19 27.2 12 17.2 317 
Welland cee-eenr 718 315 13 18.1 ll 15.3 412 
\iavitl Onis Wacaocnc 379 160 4 10.6 3 9 202 
WindsOn; (Cyassrne ve settee nee 3,631 1,751 87 24.0 73 20.1 2,085 
WOOdS COCK Cer mepeiletieeimanciieras 409 229 3 (58: 1 4 296 
Workin Dye cgsnter sieht atte ocavtrens 3,097 1,022 40 12.9 30 Oa 627 
WEG Wiss ISA Shonessode oon cca deSene 1,787 891 24 13.4 19 10.6 214 
Vora Norchnbaeen cies 8, 684 2,108 109 12.6 80 2 1,895 
Manitoba— 
Brand Onin Gis ae ectiste eertetereiieisscre 493 308 6 12.2 5 10.1 325 
Horbi Garr ysl practterieciee elas 374 117 4 10.7 1 ch 167 
KaldonanWastyCisaec eee 436 181 7 16.1 6 13.8 249 
Kalidonan’ West Caeae-seseieh ee 326 156 5 15.3 4 12.3 91 
SU BONITACes Cyan ciierprcccse cree te 836 270 il 13.2 8 .6 403 
St. James-Assiniboia, ¢........... 1,076 358 u 6.5 Uf at | 463 
Step ball Sieaaserarecurictesrenismier aa 536 198 8 14.9 8 14.9 260 
WaT CRANE Ya sverevo.cts o aectelovatessisis’ sven ere 4,517 2,806 96 PANES} 72 15,9 3,484 
Saskatchewan— 
INEOOSEW Ws Cree t oad srs.claectiaelsrec om 473 360 7 14.8 5 10.6 360 
IPrincevAlberta Gia sccmecteraracts cots 573 212 6 10.5 + .0 3805 
UGS INAS Coheton saree cinus.ccaloierevekers relays ushers Dls 932 oF 21.0 50 18.4 1,352 
Sas ka booms Creaacsrs caste erence 2,796 922 46 16.5 38 13.6 1,369 
Alberta— 
@aloaray a Cop cmriccccio sci crrerine 7,617 2,195 131 17.2 106 13.9 3,963 
IPohaonio, Oy+nonsdaeaeosoococane. 8,810 2,267 139 15.8 105 11.9 4,797 
Wethbrideexem sane ee 652 333 10 15.3 8 12.3 466 
IMedicinerilatin Cama yas-acnect cece 419 266 14 33.4 10 23.9 352 
EY eC6 WI DKS iarty Momo OO Ona 495 153 6 12.0 3 ail 885 
British Columbia— 
IQUTATM ONG ClatOnoasudecdsudongboue4 2,001 907 33 16.5 24 12.0 837 
Ciariligdneele, Clave, sondcpoconncsns 300 160 4 Tales} 4 TRS 161 
Coqguitlamin dai recciee cee cern 858 188 14 16.3 12 14.0 194 
Deltas dem Peta ae cece were 765 175 12 Load 8 10.5 138 
Kiam OOS) (Crete iaitia «etter sisisyaiets 542 182 7 12.9 5 9.2 410 
New Westminster, ¢............... 712 454 15 pala 13 18.3 1,008 
INOTo ny ViaNCOUVET,(Csccse asin cic n 566 294 9 15.9 5 .8 364 
North Vancouver, d.m............ 837 246 13 15.5 8 .6 264 
PrinceiGeorge; Greer ees eite aces ats 860 120 8 9.3 6 0 455 
RhelwNO NG! CHI onagocopHnnesaoeeD 898 270 22 24.5 15 16.7 336 
Saaniela era crepevaranyers certo eters 802 534 11 IB i 6 Ae) 375 
Surrey, Cemeteries tates irate 1,698 734 31 18.3 23 1355 447 
AVATIGOU VIEL Coian cole corsiedorensoles arse sie ahs 6,357 5,047 91 14.3 66 10.4 5,207 
WA CONIA OST. insite stitutes tee ies 769 1,025 20 26.0 13 16.9 1,022 
West Vancouver, d.m............. 369 312 4 10.8 4 10.8 346 


1 As at the date of the 1966 Census: residents only. 
28 days. 4 By place of occurrence. 
of 1966 Census but included as the largest urban centre in Prince Edward Island. 


5 Per 1,000 live births. 


2 Deaths under one year of age. 


3 Deaths under 


6 Population fewer than 20,000 at date 


APPENDIX III 


INCOME SECURITY AND VETERANS PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES 


PAGES 374, 378 AND 383 


A White Paper on Income Security for Canadians was tabled in Parliament on Nov. 
30, 1970, proposing a shift of Federal Government direct payments more in favour of people 
in need. The paper deals with income security programs for dependent children and aged 
persons, the Canada Pension Plan and the Canada Assistance Plan, and also summarizes 
the proposals presented in the White Paper on Unemployment Insurance. All the recom- 
mendations in this White Paper had not been approved by Parliament by Dec. 31, 1970 
(the closing date for this volume) but since, if approved, they will change considerably the 
information under the headings on pp. 374, 378, 383 and 404, they are summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 


Family Income Security Plan.—The existing Family Allowances program is to be 
replaced by a Family Income Security Plan expected to be effective in September 1971. 
Under the FISP, children up to age 16 in families with annual family incomes (husband and 
wife) of $4,500 or less will get $16 per month per child. The $16 monthly benefit will be 
gradually reduced as incomes rise until a benefit of $5 monthly is payable with respect to 
each child in families with annual family incomes of up to $10,000. The benefit is to be 
eliminated for children in families whose incomes exceed $10,000. No change is proposed 
for the Youth Allowances program but it is hoped that it can be integrated with the new 
FISP. 


Guaranteed Income Supplement and Old Age Security.—Beginning January 
1971, the basic Old Age Security pension is to be a flat $80 a month. In April 1971, the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement is to be increased to $55 monthly for a single person and 
to $95 a month for a two pensioner couple. These increases in GIS will ensure that no 
qualified single person has income from all sources of less than $135 a month, and no quali- 
fied two pensioner family less than $255 a month. OAS pensioners who qualify for GIS 
will be entitled to annual escalations ranging from 1 p.c. and up to a maximum of 2 p.c. on 
the combined total to reflect price rises. Legislation has now been passed by Parliament 
to bring the new program into effect. 


Canada Pension Plan.—Changes in the Canada Pension Plan cannot be effective 
until January 1973, because three years notice must be given to the provinces before major 
changes can be made in the Plan. 

A number of changes are proposed for the Canada Pension Plan. The major changes 
relate to increasing the earnings ceiling so as to improve future pensions, improving the 
level of benefits for disabled contributors and widows and to introducing a new benefit for 
the wife of a disabled contributor. 

It is proposed to increase the ceilings on pensionable earnings in annual stages from the 
$5,500 it will be in 1972 to $6,300 in 1973, $7,100 in 1974, and $7,800 in 1975. 

With respect to the benefit for a disabled contributor, it is proposed that the pension 
be increased effective January 1973 so that the flat rate portion would be raised from $27 
a month to $80 a month and the percentage component increased from 75 p.c. to 100 p.c. 
of the imputed value of the retirement pension, the total reduced by the amount received 
under Old Age Security at age 65. 

With respect to the widow’s pension under age 65, it is proposed to increase the flat rate 
portion from $27 a month to $80 a month and the percentage component from 373 p.c. to 
75 p.c. of her late husband’s actual or imputed retirement pension. For widows age 65 or 
more, the pension is also to be set at $80 plus 75 p.c. (rather than the present 60 p.c.) of 
her late husband’s retirement pension, less the amount of the OAS pension. 
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A new benefit of $80 a month is proposed for the wife of a disabled pensioner if she is 
under age 65 and has dependent children in her care. 


It is also proposed to fix the basic exemption for a year at the current level of $600; to 
retain $800 as the lower limit for determining contributory status of self-employed persons; 
to continue (rather than discontinue as at present) benefits for the children of disabled 
contributors when the contributor reaches age 65; and to review the earnings test for 
retired pensioners in the 65-69 age group. 


Canada Assistance Plan.—The Federal Government supports provincial social 
assistance through the Canada Assistance Plan under which it contributes one half of the 
costs. Discussions with the provinces will be held to try to overcome many of the inade- 
quacies of social assistance by resolving a number of major issues such as entitlement to 
assistance, incentives, adequacy of assistance, appeals, communication and information, 
administration, cost-sharing arrangements, welfare and community development services, 
work activity projects, and the relationship of social assistance to welfare and manpower 
programs. 


The Federal Government also proposes to give notice to the provinces of its intention 
to discontinue its cost-sharing agreements under the Old Age Assistance Act, the Blind Per- 
sons Allowances Act, the Disabled Persons Allowances Act and the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Act. The Canada Assistance Plan would then be the only instrument for sharing 
social assistance costs with the provinces. ; 


Unemployment Insurance.—Major changes proposed in the Unemployment In- 
surance program include the extension of coverage, reduction in the qualifying contributory 
period, improvements in the amount of benefits and the introduction of special benefits to 
be paid on retirement and for unemployment due to sickness and maternity. The Federal 
Government will no longer contribute to administrative costs, which will be met by em- 
ployers and employees, but it will pay for benefits due to a higher rate of national or regional 
unemployment. For the first time in Canada, experience rating will be used to determine 
contributions by large employers. 


PAGE 404 


On Dee. 2, 1970, the Minister of Veterans Affairs announced in the House of Commons, 
increases of 10 p.c. in pensions for disability and death related to military service and of 
15 p.c. in the maximum allowances paid under the War Veterans Allowance Act, both 
effective Apr. 1, 1971. The announcement also included increases in the War Veterans 
Allowances income ceilings by amounts equivalent to the dollar value of the rate increases, 
and a statement to the effect that pensions and allowances, paid under the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act, will be aligned with those of the Pensions Act and the War 
Veterans Allowance Act. 


On the same day, the Minister moved First Reading of a Bill to amend the Pension 
Act to incorporate therein most of the proposals of the Government’s White Paper on 
Veterans Pensions, released Sept. 9, 1969, and the recommendations in the Report of the 
Standing Committee on Veterans Affairs, released June 9, 1970. 


INDEX 


Norse.—This Index does not include references to Special Articles published in previous editions of the 
Year Book. These are listed at pp. 1339-1343. 
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—mineral production—see ‘‘Mineral’’ and 
“‘Minerals’’. 
— mining, provincial aid to............eeeeeees 731 
— legislation—see ‘‘Mining”’. 
— motor vehicle and traffic regulations ta atehtets 904-8 
— mountains and other heights................ 16 
rows AYALA ICR nets Sarton eon rate a ola teletestrainss/a/eloiare’s 127, 129 
== O10 AGS ASSISTANCE, 24 <slojolece > a siscins cuisine cs 385 
BSCHTIGI 5 Sete ets toes Be marae Vivi plotters slots 380 
m= DALES ANC: AVES. Wesco sniins ste wel 86, 40, 42, 46 
— population—see ‘‘Population’’, 
— representation in the House of Commons... 89, 90 
Se TITER OURO. als wieiesieiemiacrieaee Wl Mialatalale ite 85, 86 
— Research and Productivity Council......... 494-5 


m= TORUS ANG ISN WAYS cei. s.001 ne om sineaisisclasee 908, 909 
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New Brunswick, schools—see ‘‘Education’’. 
— timber, estimated stand of...............s0. 613 
— unemployment assistance...............+00: 384-5 
~——- Insurance DENEf tha, 00s. cscs sn peer 883, 884 
— water power of—see ‘‘Water Power’’. 
— Welfare ServiCeS.q.tacacs cine socctectiotiocesrenicine 883-90 
— workmen's compensation.................. 851-2, 885 
Newfoundland, admission to Confederation.... 69 
—— ROTICUILUTAL Land neeen nineteen: seen 544 
= BEL VACES AS ackia: « Sheet iss Sete 564 
— allowances for blind persons 385 
—— for disabled persons.................. ‘ 385 
mam PEUNINIL Yc sani ieie ersten 382 
== IM OUNOLS Hay aviesete oles «Meet eee ene 388-9 
=~ VOUDIN,, 1c. ele teats eo Re 383 
HAILED, eleracinte dan stnie dd emer forairenee whats eiciere 8, 36, 544 
— births and birth rates............ 285, 293, 399, 1380 
— capital and repair expenditures.............. 822 
——GONStLUCUION INGUSUTY ie eeine en leit 827, 829 
— co-operative associationS...........0..ee008- pes 
—\COUTUS R Sra< sicistelatevelstaluvavele eis orci cre leiesiavercterete  cistete 100 
— deaths and death rates........... 285, 304, 309, ie0 
—— diseases; nOtMaAbles.. so ss see eee een 
== (bhue) {els yo oudabion AMAn Ono aetanednc nocoasHOOOn 7320 
— earnings, average in industry Soemnenimlsieercaens 863, 866 


— education—see ‘‘Education’’. 

— electric power. .742, 744, 746, 751, 754, 756-60, 761 
— employment, index numbers of.............. 862, 863 
= ANG Na VOUS) sascaeeieleierien acres cme cement 

— farm loans approved.. 
—— statistics, Census. Beira 


— fishery products—see ‘‘Fisheries’’. 
— forest resources—see ‘‘Forest’’. 


— forested areaun lee eee 544, 613, 614 
= TOFESUly, PLOPTAIN cp seer ee niae ie ie cee 618, 630 
— fur production and resource management 
667, 668, 671 
=F OV ELMUDCML ye eratereiorseveslarate er stereeciele: eleretvers iets wae 108-9 
=x (2101 MARC NT arin A Henne b Ooo Aceincs 1168 
—— revenue and expenditure............ 1143-5, 1162-7 
— health services.............. 332, 335-7, 344-55, 372 
—— hospltalsaoteyasa eee 335-7, 357-60, 362, 364-5, 366 
— judicial convictions—see “Criminal and 
judicial’’, 
— labour legislation 
— lakes, principal........... 
=P Yibraries.)..4:4dhicusdss 
— Lieutenant-Governor 
ALAN ULL ULL CSici arias -araparecsietoneh eraparaeemer eee 
— manufacturing industry, assistance to 
ATMA GOS. oie ceoe tan eee ee 
— mineral production—see ‘‘Mineral’’ and 
“Minerals’’. 

— mining, provincial aid to............s0ssece0- 730 
— motor vehicle and traffic regulations........ 904-8 
— mountains and other heights.,............+- 15-6 
——- MAUI CLP ALE ULOS chee cineig ecieiciore eiafatern tacts einteteete 127, 129 
—— Old Ag SO: ABSIStANICO Ne «cae ve cic ere seieisiereiolaretenteres 385 

BOCULILY farcscscrecoaierscatistslom tees eee 380 
== Parks and: sihes) weenie ice cunt 36, 40, 41, 45 
— population—see ‘‘Population’’. 
— representation in the House of Commons.... 89, 90 
—— in the Senate. indicate cretacle slersleyersisiy 5 


— roads and highways........ 

= Royal Commission eas..eeecacton reece 

— schooling allowances program..........++0+. 390 
— schools—see ‘‘Education’’. 

— timber, estimated stand Ras Gee 613 
— unemployment SSSISTANCE seve teroeineicle coo 384-5 
— insurance benefits..............ceceeeceees 883, 884 
— water power of—see ‘‘Water Power’’. 

<= "welfare ServiCeses css. ccs maeiece s Maas e eee 83-90 
— workmen’s compensation..............+55- 851-2, 885 
Newspapers, daily, weekly..........ceeeeeeees 991-4 
— revenue from sales Of...........eeeeercceees 995 
Newsprint, exports Of.........seseeeeeee» 624, 625, 1093 
= PTOGUCUHION soars ctovietoleaze.e wieisie eerste ciel «sista nisaintelers 624, 625 
= WOLLGL ie nrwce eae tales eae ae ee ie es ere rere 625 
New Zealand, tariff arrangements with........ 1112 


—— trude with—see ‘‘Trade by country’’. 
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Nicaragua, tariff arrangements with........... 1117 Nova Scotia, earnings, average in industry..... 863, 866 
— trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country’’. — education—see ‘‘Hducation’’. 
Nickel CoxpOrtsOlneaw etels els iclasleyelelsnlerete:srereus' ste 1093 — electric power 
== MONELAT YAS Olwichrcicls.c ates tnle eee ts 1229 742, 744, 746, bee 764, haste oa 
=i PTOCUCUION sale teitet a stertorsrriaer 682, 683, 689, 693-4 — employment, index numbers Of: 3. See , 863 
== WOT. produculOomOlseanmie a oat ae 738-9 =—— and payrolisn. eee one a one ] 
Nigeria, Federation of, tariff arrangements = TAM INCOME Witserecine ais etceatctarele cl tem eee 572, 575 

WIG De Ree. anes tela ae ieee 1112 —-—loans;approved ..o%.. ovclessden chico tee 560, 562 
—— trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country’’. =—'statisties, Census. «0. ne daneee Adee nee 604-5 
Non-metallic mineral products industries, == Leldicrops isis: tones atrecie cele see eee 578-81 

achivity Of Maras 775, 777, 782-7 — fisheries administration....... EOC OON OOOO 657-8 
= PLOCUCHION sa ee niece ree 676-88, 690-1, 704-7 — fishery products—see ‘‘Fisheries’’. 
North American Air Defence Command — forest resources—see ‘‘Forests’’. 

CN ORIADD) Arcee neces crice 195-6, 1275, 1278 = forested aréa/y..iiee one ee ane 544, 618, 614 
—— Regional Broadcasting Agreement........ 975 —-fOLeStry PLOPTAIN sc ci.iee cierete nial oretaeteretere ete 618, 631 


— Atlantic Treaty Organization, Canada and 
194-6, 1274-5, 1276, 1278 
Northern Canada Power Commission...153, 160-1, 772 


= nland WatersvAcl-maneas teu cee ces 64, 546, 1362 
— Transportation Company Limited.......... 153, 161 
Northwest Territories, administration of. ..123-6, "1379 
— allowances for blind persons................. 385 
—— for disabled persons. ............0eee0e0e- 385 
Seen est higarary An die cas Peller a. Wer ntecl ae heer c 382 
VOU GEL Mersicyasate ase eis aval azeraretsyalayolavetete a evevetereiavnvdtee 383 
se NP OL ciara one aenjsinsaty a ishaisresheasiere srareraieserersinet ate 3, 36, 544 
— births and birth rates........... 286, 293, 299, 1380 
——COULES sashes eer ales Tei Rates Tete ere aoroee eae 106 
= OLE LLOM Ol Sererarave cae ysvatraie le cercisiete wralo Fyeee OANA 69 
— deaths and death rates.......... 286, 304, 309, 1380 
= (LISCASES TOLL AD LE sates a vores center ae sere 370-1 
OG UGH Ul OM 1 tele teavsisieie cere nena leks 418, 429-30, 433 


— electric power 
742, 744, 747, 753, 754, 756-60, 771-2 


= TOLESTEChANGA sti tla a: craves course aetehe 544, 613, 614 
== M1 PprOductlOmnn scents vas Sota eee eee een ne 667 
— government revenue and expenditure. ..1143-5, 1162-7 
heal thiservices saecnas deveeee decie oe 335-7, 339, 372 
— hospitals............. 335-7, 357-60, 362, 364- 5, 367 
LAKES PEIN GID Al me meree ei nteveare sin cio cole saree ate 8 
= TINE LE CUTLER in yavere aie re iscavctoretcoreiutereletavereres 774, 781, 787 
Saisituguky dese cogud coh Roane Doone Oneia 286, 318, 1380 
— mineral production—see ‘‘Mineral’’ and 
“‘Minerals’’ 

— mining legislation—see ‘‘Mining’’. 
— motor vehicle and traffic regulations........ 904-8 
— mountains and other heights................ ie 
SMO Her MAE, 6 55 oootioopdeonaseconbanondoes 129, 131 
=| AAS ASSIS TANCE stays in ey-scierstarsie cieiere sieve cnotererere 385 

SCD PANIN GE tha pn ADU ROO UO O ON CORR AD COON NOG 380 
eS ALS Rae Ret, ME rece oes ee Mauer elon aes 36, 41 


— population—see ‘‘Population’’. 


— representation in the House of Commons.... 89, 95 
——TOAGS ANG MighWaySeace cng qa eee ens notre 908, 909 
— unemployment assistance...............000- 384-5 
Norway, tariff arrangements with............. 1117 
— trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country”’. 

Notess Bankcofi Canadas prsiteccliesces- cele ee 1225, 1227-8 
——iGharvened Dankvaciyetacire ease icele ae omios 1227-8 
INotitiAble diseases) wisn vaicc sare aes ecleeree 369-71 
Nova Scotia, admission to Confederation...... 69 
— agricultural colleges and schools............. 571 
LEAT CLE Se et aS ole alersee Sioa SONS 544 
— produce, index numbers of.............+.. 576, 599 
eee nO W LCOS a ties ranit erate c outa Pee evans ens 564 
— Agriculture and Marketing, Dept. of........ 564 
— allowances for blind persons................. 385 
————-tlisaipled persOnsnw.tascinemicetaam cision 385 
a PATIO Yay a maeye aerate traloreie cit NON Ke eros 382 
=I TOU DIOLS stirs eteavie y oiwinrs ae alee me Naa ister 388-9 
SOLU ate chai o yave Bove lonckeveve eran SECRET: 383 
ATOR. cere actu vs aie eaeoper fie sve teley a Aes ste ee eee 3, 36, 544 
— births and birth rates........... 285, 293, 299, "1380 
— capital and repair expenditures.............. 

=— CONStTUCtION NGAUS LLY. sonar nelee eleleroereiern aero 827 er 
— CO-OperatiVe ASSOCIATIONS... 6.05. cccccedeceeee 1035 
Fa COULUS Rantce eimai eaicne s Feeie cele sarttieeinee 100-1, 107 
— deaths and death rates.......... 285, 304, 309, 1380 
=—(QISCSSES PHO PAD Lente seerive cpoisin teronolote: <evelere 370-1 
CL VOLCeS srt dere he Pac aince een ores ateeer 320 


— fur production and resource management 
667, 668, 671-2 


—Zovermment scr ctivclat octane 108, 111, 1378 
=== debt awe. cadanaenleoae bininneis Seen 1168 
——— revenue and expenditure............ 1143-5, 1162-7 
— health services.............. 332, 335-7, 344-55, 372 
= Os pitels sareser teste 335-7, 357-60, 362, 364-5, 367 


— immigrants—see ‘‘Population”. 
— judicial convictions—see ‘‘Criminal and 


judicial’’. 
— labour legislation sas oe rebalete retetore ie lererare le eetetete 847-52 
= lakes, principal .cacssace scum ie eee ete 
=: libraries... <nscaceccs asi Ree 457-60 
— Ineutenant-Governor...\. 5 .sesicteneyerer eine 111 
—= livestock siadcvsensnndotiosh ite tinea eer eees 583 
== TM ANULACTOLES x eieke sictoterere state atelier 774,, 781, 783 
— manufacturing industry, assistance to........ 806 
se, MMATLIA LES toot neers aveisiryce ath See 285, 317, 1380 
— mineral production—see ‘‘Mineral’’ and 
‘“‘Minerals’’. 

=~ Mining, provincial aid tOn.cssss-ee eee 730-1 
— legislation—see ‘‘Mining’’. 
— motor vehicle and traffic regulations........ 904-8 
— mountains and other heights.................- 16 
= municipalities yc.) kitis saecveriotroee arian eto 127, 129 
— oldiage assistance. . cicicjci.soenialeinneern cee 385 

SOCULLLYA. piotiosonuiteuis nein eee 380 
=" DALKS and: SibeSeeatyeeni arate ie 36, 40, 42, 45-6 
— population—see ‘‘Population’’. 
— Power Commission tw. easier ees 761-2 
— representation in the House of Commons.... 89, 90 
—— in the Senate). -o:dccie.ctleshiine 4 aoe eee 85, 86 
— Research Houndation.... cae ceceeemenen 494 
—roadsiand hig hwaysarn teins 908, 909 
— schools—see ‘‘Education’’. 
— unemployment assistance..................- 384-5 
—— insurance benefits.............cccceeeesees 883, 884 
— Voluntary Economic Planning Board........ 1219-20 
— water power of—see ‘‘Water Power’’. 
==welfare SérviCes.irisacen «cea cetoeeee ee 383-90 
— workmen’s compensation................. 851-2, 885 
Nuclear power, generation of........... 749-50, 752, 755 
=——research an. a:h iiss tisstn oem o eee 468, 480-8 
Nursing personnel, average salaries of.......... 365 
Nuts and pulses, consumption of............... 601 


Oats, acreage, production and value of....577, 578, 581 
—— farm income {rome netic sence cee eee 573 


— international statistics of.. 

= PLIGES LOL er etetecrtis Gree nunveserereenta toler 

— receipts and shipments of...........:+.-.++- 

= Stocks Of. yi vise ee cies oe oe aicaree rhea 1382 
— supply and disposition of..............2.e+.- 1028 
Observatories, Dominion ernaee sce seas 470, 474 
Observing stations, meteorological............. 31-2 
Occupations of immigrants 5S OER aaa Paki 270-1 
— of persons convicted of indictable offences... 514 
— wage and salary rates for selected........... 873-5 
Office of the Chief Electoral Officer............ 147 
— of the Representation Commissioner........ 147 
Official appointments, register of, 1969-70...... 1343-56 
—LanguagessAct. .ricce sascsatsietn taleleie nove tctoteniee 140, 165 
= sources of informationy..... s+ seseesseese 1285-1339 
OmGelds, <.scue Oe eee bee eae ae eee 712-4 


—andigas legislation... sm 0+ cmsee sees 735-6, 737 
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Oil and PAS PIPElMess. .eciac doe. oe sevieoas ce sack 952-8 
Oils and fats, consumption of.................0. 601 
ROI AGG BASISLANCE I cents cle ns sid cores Wile bo beets 385-6 
Pee SEM MILLE VS are cael Ge ene ste aye hes 330, 378-9, 380, oe 
Ontario, admission to Confederation........... 
— agricultural colleges and schools............. aT 
ee ere ch wat oun cate store aici ale wae iow,c selene 544 
—— produce, index numbers of................. 576, 599 
aE EEE OLES Marat shia. are vata tan lars hte aie OE oes 565-8 
— Agriculture and Food, Dept. of.............. 565-8 
— allowances for blind persons................. 385 
—— for disabled persons.............0..0000005 385 
ae NPANINLLY ct ware Vici « Syers Siva eve «Sie s@ Women nate Sleleisrere 382 
RMI OLN OLS (Ne ardtiirs oe nciaciane estate aes ome 388-9 
IEICE AR Ee eae ecprctenhs Bianca, aioneniok 383 
RECHT ee Solclois isis s otela/aieterniowtisiele of SAT ase 3, 36, 544 
— births and birth rates............ 285, 293, 399, eet 
— capital and repair expenditures.............. 


— construction industry....... 
a ae porstive associations 
— courts 


— deaths and death rates........... 

RHIIBGASCA WTO LMAO sess ye caress javeieveieaidle eats "370-1 
_ divorces Was rete sr satane tohaas icitnrs ote hateie Fever iets Slew Grate 320 
— earnings, average in industry................ 863, 866 
— Economic Council A Me ea eo oiclespayoneae 808, 1220-1 


— education—see ‘‘Education’’. 
— electric power 742, 744, 746-7, 752, 754, 756-60, 765-7 


— employment, index numbers of.............. 862, 863 
VERTED ED VT OLS G10 cass icin sain euele etnie VS ols arse as ceiare 175 
ATTN A COMI tee eM Arar alesse ro os 572, 575 
ORNS ADDLO VEC vo visiec sna oe ema nie este oie 560, 562 
ES bY UISUICS;, COCDSUS | avis wide -ccninicrateha torsos envdhe 604-5 
SEs “1G BCS 0) 0 Tt ora. eRe ies ep ee ee 578-81 
— fisheries administration..................... 660-1 


— fishery products—see ‘‘Fisheries’’. 
— forest resources—see ‘‘Forest’’. 


eA (ITESEOC ATCA ao ehiah cts lesan eaves ais ene 544, 613, 614 
=f OFER OLY PYOLLAMN 5g.) sje sielnlessiseereiaiele «2 Slewcieis 618, 632-4 
— fruit produced, value of commercial......... 592 


— fur production and resource management 
667, 668, 673 


IOV OLIN OILY semieetoluy olay ere cataFasn’ ole sis eratetare,cyeterai ere 108, 114-5 
S10 010) ame Sava an Oe RRC eee eee 1168 
—— revenue and expenditure............. 1143-5, 1162-7 
— health services.............. 332, 335-7, 344-55, 372 
——IDOSPLLaISs: spake sot 335-7, 357-60, 362, 364-5, 367 
— Hydro-Electric Power Commission Of ese 765-7 


— immigrants—see ‘ ‘Population’. 
— judicial convictions—see ‘ ‘Criminal and 


judicial’, 
_ labour legislation Sheena Ne cha ecnce R TEER Re NO 847-52 
aM ACER RD LINCH DO careers oie ocitiateie ties omer wares 
SADT ALICS MMS ens Prk foamuanieh elas eae ean 457-60 
— Lieutenant-Governor.............2cceeeeeees 114 
VES LOOK MET EM a ceil nis whan ees we es 583, 1033 
Pars AYN CULO Sie te os en oy: ae ee tna 774, 781, 785 
— manufacturing industry, assistance to........ 807-8 
NR ALTIA LOS Some enriae amccoaion eein es ueeon 285, 318, 1380 
— mineral production—see ‘‘Mineral’’ and 
‘*Minerals’’. 

— mining, provincial aid to...........cc00es0088 732 
—— legislation—see ‘‘Mining’’. 
— motor vehicle and traffic regulations........ 904-8 
— mountains and other heights................ 16 
Sek ite Tey ope 1h toc Wiens Aan POR NEL CECE ER ORES PR ance 128, 129 
== OLA AGES ASSIS CANCE sf csialeig «rs ic.5 sfelelsia d esstaysiaiesecdyer 385 

SHONTIDV- Pe oa ko dlloee et civ: Meee 380 
es PATS ANG BIER secre ewteces sierects 36, 40, 42-3, 48-9 
— pipelines, oil and gas............... 954-7 


ODOUR EDIORL Ah even visti susyen ss views 531-2, 533, 534 
— population—see ‘‘Population’’. 


— representation in the House of Commons... .89, 92-3 
BIELO SSOUA UO scar, ca kiwi vossbiaonein rasa Marcle 85, 86 
== esearch HOUNGALION |. ccc ns cvojeed vsie wie rene 495-6 
=== FOAMS ANG DID WAY B a s00 a willie ste fale slev ates oer 908, 909 
= Royal COMMISSIONS. 5...4/ciernb octane onreselbhens 132 
FEO AGIOS C LLICO cre5s aie ales’ Ooi a, tis clay ont laswlste at 1237 
— schools—see ‘‘Education’’. 
— unemployment assistance................... 384-5 


=— THBWTANICE. DONOMHTS i's sa ods. b wvoleralatelsiaivv sie aieies 883, 884 
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Ontario, water power of—see ‘‘Water Power’’, 
am Welle Her VIOGH 5,05: he eas Pea 383-90 
— workmen’s compensation................5. 851-2, 885 
Order\of Canada Awardsnee sper te senene ee 1356-8 
Organization Act, Government................ 137-9 
— for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) pec een eieene 200-1 
Origins of&populationy.sace eee ee eee 237 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, 
Canadian... eee 153, 156, 979-80 
Pacific Air Lines, Canadian (CP Air).......... 941 
Pakistan, tariff arrangements with............. 1112 
— trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country’’. 
Panama Canal, Canadian use of...............- 929-30 
— tariff arrangements with.................... 1117 


— trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country’’. 
Paper and allied industries, activity of 
622-5, 775, 777, 782-7 


— newsprint, exports of.................. 624, 625, 1093 
—— world production Of.............00e0cse00- 625 
— products, exports and imports of.......... 1093, 1096 
= using industries:< 74. cto en eee 625 
Paraguay, tariff arrangements with............ 1117 
— trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country’’. 

Parents,"ages Of Sas eh eens Sse 296-7 
Parks: andisites, national 4... ees moeieeee 36, 37-44 
== provincial). occas eee eee 36, 45-53 
Parliament; federalism ssc eee 70-97, 1377-8 
—— duration and sessions of...............+0+ 76 
== Wibrary Ofna attrac ae ee ee eee eee 145 
Parliamentary representation, redistribution of 87-9 
— secretaries 82, 95-6, 1377 
Parole Board, National se iscaeleia Gutta 147, 529-30 
Patents, administration Of)... .22.2...25. sues. 1043-4 
—and Development Limited, Canadian....... 163, 156 
Patientsimthospitalsseaseesee eee Caren ere 361 
Payments, balance of international........... 1196-1202 
Peaches, production and value of.............. 592 
Pears, production and value of................... 592 
Peas, production and value of.................. 579 
Pelts, fursproduced sii5 sono deeauie saree eres 666-8 
Ponitentiarios’:* Si. 62-46 inc ord Oe 527-8 
— movement of convicts in.................... 526 
Penitentiary Service, Canadian.............. 140, 527-8 
PensionvA cbs. fs eke eae eee eee 165, 404-5 
— Commission, Canadian..................05. 140, 404 
=——Plan st Canada... aaa eee 164, 374-8, 1383~4 
=== PLANS pe Menno eee 330, 374-8, 404-5, 877-9, 1383-4 
—— private, legislation governing.............. 402-3 
Pensions aadvocatesi.ccns ese ees eck ree 

— for veterans........... 

Personal expenditure 

— income, source and disposition of........ 1175, 1181-2 
Peru, tariff arrangements Wwithica.ea nes 1117 


— trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country’’. 
Petroleum and coal products industries, 


ACTIVICYIOL ee Seamer ee 775, 777, 782-7 

— crude, world production of.................. 738-9 
— discoveries and developmentic coer cca 712-4 
—=‘Nroduction..ascecss are teeree hee ee 682, 683, 691, 711 
— refining industry.......... bic Deedee a OPE 778 

and marketing. 227-5. sete eee ban 714-5 
Philippines, tariff arrangements with.......... 1117 
— trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country’’. 
Physicaligeography,.c secs. oe coe seas 1-17 
Physicians, numbers and earnings of........... 372-3 
Physlograp hic Teglonss, nace esi ele cas ctatstarenreeteee 17-23 
Physiography and related sciences............. 1-64 
Pigs—see ‘‘Hogs’’. 
Pilotilicences iniforcesc. nema snore wort eeetee 945 
Pilotagepervicehiees. cosas sae ee OS 936 
Pipeline developments, oil and gas............. 952-7 
== Statin bles abides bce. eie tiesto Dare Taree 957-8 
Placer mining rerulations sc. ace ieee sen een 736 
Platinumometaisises eee erent 682, 683, 689, the 
Plywood and veneer industry. ............0..- 622 
Poland, tariff arrangements with.............. 1117 
— trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country”’. 
Police forvess).ks. cameo eee ces eeaN 530-4 
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Pollution, control of air and water. 

64, 329, 345-6, 542, 546-7, 725-6, 729-30 
Polymer Corporation Limited................. 153, 161 
Population, age distribution of................. 
=I birvhplacestOls dene cvscsrres sarrisatenmternereter sts 
— births and birth rates............ 
(Census; plansiOr 19 (lin. srcie cher mire eens 
— Censuses, StatISTICS Of, cisco. cates concn wars 
— cities, towns and villages................... 
=i CLOLZONSHID Oli, «1 salsa wisislsls micieverstc aavetansaceaiae cere 
— deaths and death rates.... 
I CENSI LY COLac awa ota iisislcs’s Sais hie hee Same et 232 
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— statistics, explanations re.................... 1079-80 | —— Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
— tariffs, development of..................0005 1109-19 Organizationwessccee sacs 189, 190-1, 431, 453 
——*COULISUS« veciccisies Ee AROS Om OnE Een ner re 1119-22 — Food and Agriculture Organization........189, 190 
SSA aoe oad nn oS Coe EA Oe en eee eate 885-7 —— General Assembly.........0...0.0.0cees een 188 
Traffic accidents, motor vehicle.......... 305, 311, 916 | —— Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative 
TE he a Roe ce One noe 939-44, 951 Organizationlo-s. ee eee 189, 191 
— at Canadian border points................-. 1122 —— International Atomic Energy Agency..... 189, 193 
at NL EL syateee re Aye aya es Tov tax Naxaials Sidhe aivierciwes 926-33 Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
— enforcement statistics.............000ceeeeee 536 ANON risteic cae ses wwnohcusketen mace reener tet ore 189, 192-3 
— Great Lakes-St. Lawrence. ..05..4.-25-.-... 930-3 Civil Aviation Organization....... 189, 191, 937 
REI PAT DOU avereeeyras cts Wy-hoiel cleat crnveo dl coavele see eravecees 918-22, 925 Development Association.............-- 189, 193 
a eer a AA ERO a CALA ce CREE Ae OTe 896-8, 902 BPinance Corporation seneeeen nee 189, 193 
— regulations, motor vehicle and........... 903-8, 1138 Raboun Onganizavionne sence eens 189, 190 
—road and highway.................. Taw, Commissionte.s semen sereeeeeiee 193-4 
Se STINT PEE Ucn eT eee oe ——— Monetary Fund)ihot.e kere onumaniens 189, 192 
S| ie TA SORE, Saar ee Ree aoe Sere Telecommunication Union.............. 189, 191 
raining Apprentl Ces bi pep alee wie sets icioe cloves — Specialized Agencies................05- 189-93, 204 
— Canadian Forces........ —— Universal Postal Union................... 189, 191 
— schools for delinquents — World Health Organization............... 189, 190 
F=f VOCA CLONAL (a 9.ey-.ikise g's ates Meteorological Organization........ 34, 189, Bhs 
SRrANSIi SVE LELIS) UNDA scien ernie ne to oe ate United States dollar in Canada, price of....... 247 
PIEAN ADOT DV MClva eeaLIe.. sce avalos ctcnty acy carat Reise externalirelationsswithien-<ckniaere oeeioe sti 
— Commission, Canadian.................. 140, 959-61 — trade with 
— Ministry of, Acts administered by.......... 165 669, 1081-3, 1086, 1090, 1091, 1092-9, 1100-3 
Seas UTE OL VLCOS Sty yas sielejaPelc lore le ciereroinivie iors 939-40, 945- agreement: with... -).nicme-rowemomoe ss 1118 
SCS EIS oy ee se ee ee ne me ee ee ee 926-7 Universal Postal Union seceee eres 189, 191 
— conditional grants and shared-cost pro- Universities—see ‘‘Education’’. 
PLAUISOMe wer aonil: Ae ae 1161 University Capital Grants Fund............... 439 
EXPONCILUTE NO naclae nowieiniaoneiickine se wae 468, 1149 Uranium productiony. sas... ss = 682, 683, 690, 701-2 
rr aANITLC LOT Latins pel viveral clave aietonshe Ricloseters 150, 468, 933-8 Urban centres, birthsin............ 287-90, 293, 1380-2 
CALLS Oerey oy eeys restart avoswi a Sida @ aE aI ose oR oS 893-903 — deaths in................. 287-90, 304, 309, 1380-2 
——F LOSE Co ce So ORE Naa eieins SNe erate $03=16' | ——‘employmentiinia.. +. .0e ace ee eee 863- 
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WV ATOL. SERS Haris Na cite aa breie le Sitio alacienis SK 917-36 —— population of incorporated...............+- 221-32 
PE SAHSPOEUEMULOME se iene efacare cls cece eee 891-961, 1146 — proposed construction in selected.......... 829-30 
— equipment industries, activity of..... 775, 777, 782-7 e—= TENS Wal 5 Seco ws tee ele oxeusiehoreeeaiete erat tare rotenone 833, 838-9 
— government promotion and regulation of..... 959-61 — And rural populations evens eetetamettaetter. 220-1 
= Royal Commission Ones. 2. «sec arecneee sce. 959 —StrOeba penne se tris aici sates ocereerencete ate 909 
RELAD PAN Dre gts Mee Pee tenn oer ero sctvoret ee 664-5, 667-8 = bTANSIGISYS LOIS sesh tee oe re oe eerste 915-6 
Travel between Canada and other countries... 1119-22 Uruguay, tariff arrangements with............ 1118 
— Bureau, Canadian Government............. 1108 — trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country’’. 
— distances between certain cities............. 3 Utilities, capital, repair and maintenance 
APreAsury BOATA ase vacre amelie sate 132-7, 151, 166-7, 1149 expendituresin. a. seem meee treet 819-20 
PIBATICS NULA CO fiyvetricreie titi cia ol etersseictene visie Gies 1110-9 
Treaty-making powers, ave (ogc ele ee ya eee 68 2 
Tree species, FOLEA UNE Meer eras anv 610-2, 614-6 Vacations, regulations re...............- 848, 850-1, 876 
Trends in economic aggregates. . .1174-1221 —and working Conditions. «cic. occes «eit 875-6 
—in Population Growth in Canada with Special Weal Consumption Of sec cemecis orale ccterele soll 601, 602-3 
Reference to the Decline in Fertility... 212-20 Vegetables, acreage and production of.......... 593 
Trinidad and Tobago, tariff arrangements with 1113 ——=| GONSULIP LON) Ole ievas eaisastors erate atm rnin thes 601 
—— trade with—see “Trade by country”’. — exports and imports of.................. 1092-8, 1035 
Trust and mortgage loan companies. . ... 1239-43 Vending machine operators.............---2+5: 1010-1 
Tuberculosis hospitals........... 356, 358, 360- 3, 366-7 Veneer and plywood industry...............+-- 622 
= freAtmMeNnt SETVICES LOY. . icc c ec de eens cc aceceis 348 Venerea! diseases, treatment services for....... 334, 349 
Turkey, tariff arrangements with.............. 1118 Venezuela, tariff arrangements with........... 1118 


— trade with—see ‘Trade by country” 
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Wage developments under collective Young adult criminal offenders................ 518-20 
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— rates and hours of labour............00000.+- Yugoslavia, tariff arrangements with.......... 1119 
—— for selected occupations — trade with—see ‘‘Trade by country’’. 
Wages of farm labour........ Yukon Territory, administration of......... 120-2, 1379 
——Neoislationne we site tert a aeen — allowances for blind persons...............+. 385 
— minimum, legislation ré........0¢¢e+00es ess 847, 850 —— for disabled persons....:.;-«- sree meee 385 
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War allowances, veterans.................5. 5-6, 1384 — deaths and death rates.......... 286, 304, 309, ace 
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— conservation and development programs 
64, 539-40, 545-7 


— pollution, control of.......64, 329, 345-6, 542, 546-7 


— power, available in industries............... 758 
— construction of generating facilities...... 751-3, 825 
— ownership and regulation of............... 760-72 
—— resources, undeveloped and developed..... 744-7 
S—MEVATISL OL bpeeeravetetchcieskete rave, cinie erenledevere tol ciarorevarelniere 917-36 
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—— Government aids to........0c..c0se0s-s 935, 977-8 
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Weights and measures, administration of....... 1050-1 
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Welfare services, emergenCy...........+-...0+: 390-1 
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— federal-provincial..................-. 383-8, 1160-1 
—— for Indians and Hskimos............-.-- 251-2, a8 
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— electric power. .742, 744, 747, 753, 754, 756-60, 772 
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— forested Areas o i.ccisscneuiems nent 544, 618, 614 
— government revenue, expenditure and debt’ 
1148-5, 1162-7 
— healthiserviCes cc. csees seen cee 335-7, 339, 372 
— hospitals s,. . 2. cdee0s0: 335-7, 357-60, 362, 364-5, ony 
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== MAITIA PES {oi idan onnaae ie eee 286, "318, 1380 
— mineral production—see “Mineral’’ and 
“Minerals’’. 

— mining legislation—see “Mining’’. 
— motor vehicle and traffic regulations........ 904-8 
— mountains and other heights..............-- 15, 17 
—Municipalitiess : iis aasses otelese hme 129, 131 
— old age assistance... ..ccnsnee serene _ 385 
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— population—see ‘‘Population’’. 


— representation in the House of Commons.... 89, 95 
— roadsjand highways... ctecseedeeecciestiaec 908, 909 
— unemployment assistance............+.+005% 4-5 
— water power of—see ‘‘Water Power’’. 
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